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POST-OFFICE  MONET-ORDEH& 

7b  1792,  when  the  true  BrilUh  SEulor  wtu 
•tuutly  prepoHug  to  defy  tlie  French  m 
rorioua  parts  of  the  sicbe  ut  thirty  ahilliiigs 
»-n>outk :  uul  wlien  British  military  vaJour 
w««  fighting  Tippoo  Snib,  in  India,  At  a  Bhilling 
a-day ;  it  waa  left  aa  a  great  Itardahlp,  that  the 
aJOa«ut  warriors  of  both  services  could  not 
tnuumit,  sdelj  and  speedily,  to  their  sweet- 
hoarta  and  wivee,  eveu  fram  one  part  of  the 
tjuiled  KjDgdom  lo  another,  tlieir  surplus 
capital.  The  Goveruiaeiit— aeeinglhe  danger 
of  allowing  the  aarings  of  its  servauta  to  bum 
hules  ID  uieir  pockets — was  good  enough  to 
concoct  a  auu>;  little  ''job,  by  meaus  of 
which  such  pocket-couflograUons  might  be 
Mtinguubed.  The  mouopoly  of  tranBiaittinc 
laoa^  from  otie  place  to  another  was  couctnled 
to  tluve  geutlemED,  la  connection  with  the 
Posfroffiee.  Their  tfU-ius  were — eight-pence 
ftir  etery  pound  ;  hnl,  if  the  sum  exceeded 
two  pounds,  a  starop-duty  of  oi>e  abiUisg  was 
levied  by  Gorernmnnt,  in  addition.  Five 
guiiiesa  was  the  highest  amount  which  could 
be  ihns  remitted ;  and  the  charge  for  that  sum 
wM  four  shillings  and  Hlxpence,  or  nearly 
five  per  cent,  beaidea  the  pnce  of  the  postage 
of  Ino  letter  which  contained  the  advice — 
perhaps  a  sliilling  more. 


thing  for  the  odd  sixpeuce,  with  an  odd 
penny,  at  a  profit  t«  the  QuvemtDcnt  of  about 
aerta  thousand  poonds  a^year ;  excluaive  of 
the  piii)  derived  n'om  the  enormous  number  of 
lett«n  of  ndvioi  which  Post-office  orders  have 
creattd.  When  the  privi]«[e  was  extended 
from  soldiers  and  sailors  to  the  general  jmblic, 
the  Uirw  monopolists  of  the  last  century  could 
dlvids  between  them,  on  an  average,  no  more 
than  Kx  hundred  and  fifty  poonds  per  annum. 
No  loniter  ago  than  the  year  1838,  the  Money- 
order  Office  was  absorbed  into  the  Post-office ; 
onil,  although  the  diarges  were  reduced  to  a 
ctiiniaiasioD  of  siipence  for  ninis  not  exceed- 
ing two  jwundi,  and  of  one  shilUug  and 
sixpence  for  sums  up  to  five  psuuds  Twhich 
was,  and  ia  still,  tlie  limit),  a  cLief  clerk  and 
two  sKistants  were  apiiointed  to  do  all  tbe 
basiuciB  the  public  brought  to  them  ;  ilqiI 
even  they  ccnud  only  do  it  at  a  loss  to  the 
department.    PrajiU  could  not  afiord  Ui  in- 


crease even  the  reduced  charges  for  commit 
sion,  by  the  eight-penny  and  iltilling  postage^ 
for  their  letters  of  advice. 

Penny  Postage,  therefore,  is  the  parent  of 
the  gisantic  Honey-order  system,  wnich  now 
flouriabes  in  full  activity.  In  estimating  Uia 
advantages  of  that  great  atiokK  of  ecouomiol, 
administrative,  and  commercial  aeoKc,  many 
of  its  less  prominent  agencies  for  gooil  are 
overlooked.  The  facilities  it  1ms  afforded  for 
epistolary  intercommunication  ore  so  won- 
derful and  self-evident,  that  we  who  benefit 
by  them,  are  bliuded  to  the  hidden  impulses 
it  has  given  to  sooial  improvement  and  to 
commerce.   Begarded  only  as  the  origin  of  the 

Ereeent  Money-order  system.  Penny  Postage 
aa  occasionetf  the  exercise  of  prudence,  bene- 
volence, aud  self-deiiial ;  it  has,  in  many  in- 
stances, stoppi'd  the  sufferings  of  want  by 
timely  remittances ;  and  it  lias  quickened 
the  under-curreats  of  trade  bj  cauamg  small 
transactions  to  be  easily  aud  promptly  effected. 
These  advantages  can  ouly^  be  estimated  by  a 
cou^deration  of  the  following  facta. 

During  the  advent-year  <^  penny  poatage, 
the  commission  on  Post-office  orders  was  re- 
duced Co  threepence  and  sixueoce  for  suma 
not  exceeding  two  pounds  and  not  exceeding 
five  pounds  respectively.  In  that  year  the 
number  of  orders  granted  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  (iu  round  numbers,  which  we 
shall  use  throughout,  for  the  reader's  greater 
convenience)  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
thousand,  for  an  a^jregate  amount  of  three 
liundr«d  and  thirteen  thousand  pounds.  Even 
this  was  a  great  advance  on  the  ousiness  pre- 
viously done  at  the  old  prices  ;  but  what  are 
the  figurea  for  the  tenth  year  of  penny 
postage  1  Duriuetbe  ye»r  1650,  the  number 
of  orders  granted  iu  the  United  Kiugdoni  was 
four  million  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand, 
for  amounts  making  up  eight  million  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  thousand  pounds ; — only 
a  million  less  than  the  yearly  produce  of  the 
income  and  assessed  taxes  put  togetherl  This 
marveUoits  increase  con,  {wrhaps,  be  better  ap- 
preciated by  being  seen  throuuh  u  diminished 
medium.  In  the  first  mimth  of  the  penny 
postage  (1840),  the  issue  of  orders  was  about 
ten  thousand  in  number,  fur  something  over 
sixteen  tliousoud  puumb ;  but  in  the  month 
of  December,  1S51,  the  number  of  orders 
issued   was  more   than   three   hundred  aud 
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sixty-seven  thouRanrl,  for  six  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  i)ounds.  That  is  to  say, 
during  tliat  single  month  twice  as  many 
orders  were  taken  out  and  paid  for  than  were 
issued  and  paid  in  1840  dunng  the  whole  year. 
This  astonishing  increase willne accounted  for 
when  we  explain  the  apparent  hyperbole  which 
classes  Money- orders  with  prudence,  charity, 
and  commercial  activity. 

No  one  will  deny,  that  of  all  the  possessions 
vouchsafed  to  mankind,  the  most  difficult  to 
keep,  is  money.  That  difficulty — a  difficulty 
universally  exi)erienced  and  felt  as  pressingly 
in  Her  Majesty^s  naval  and  military  services, 
as  in  any  kind  of  service  whatever — first 
brought  the  Money-order  Office  into  existence. 
It  ill  because  it  relieves  that  difficidty  in  some 
degree,  that  the  Money-order  Office  is  now 
so  extensively  patronised.  Formerly,  when 
the  young  English  provincial,  or  aspiring 
Scotchman,  left  his  straightened  home  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  some  distant  town — and 
found  it — the  temptations  that  gleamed  from 
his  lioarded  earnings  often  overcame  him ;  and, 
instea<i  of  keeping  them  to  remit,  at  some  un- 
certain opportunity,  to  his  struggling  relations, 
he  squandered  them  on  his  own  pleasures. 
Now,  that  temptation  is  greatly  lesseneil ;  he 
can  send  home  his  spare  cash  by  the  cheap, 
immediate,  and  safe  agency  of  Post-office 
orders  :  to  be  applied  either  in  relieving  the 
wants  of  the  recipients,  or  to  be  prudently 
invested  for  himself.  The  amount  of  money 
which  w  passed  to  Ireland  in  this  way  is  very 
great.  It  can  be  ascertained,  approximately, 
by  a  conii)arison  l)etween  the  numWr  of  orders 
issued  in  England,  and  paid  in  Ireland,  at 
ordinary  times,  ami  so  issued  and  paid  during 
the  Irish  invasion,  at  )my-making  time.  For 
instance,  during  the  month  of  Februair  1851 
(the  business  during  which  month  aflords  a 
fair  monthly  average),  thirteen  thousand  orders 
were  issued  in  England,  and  paid  in  Ireland 
with  nineteen  thousand  pounas ;  but  in  the 
July  following,  thii*ty-three  thousand  English 
orders  were  presented  in  Ireland,  in  exchange 
for  nearly  thirty-three  thousand  pounds ;  being 
an  excess  over  the  transactions  of  February 
of  nineteen  thousand  orders,  and  thirteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  pounds.  It  would  be 
a  curious  (but  impossible)  calculation  which 
should  show  us  how  much  of  this  large  sum 
would  have  reached  Ireland,  under  the  re- 
spected ancient  dispensation,  when  Irish  hay- 
makers hoarded  their  money; — after  it  had 
been  hidden  in  holes  and  hedges ;  or  screwed 
up  in  worsted  stockings  ;  or  inserted  in  the 
linings  of  brimless  hats.  During  the  famine 
year  (1847),  the  orders  transmitted  hence  and 
paid  in  Ireland,  exceeded  the  average  by 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand,  repre- 
senting about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  This  shows  how  readily  the  poor 
will  help  the  poor,  when  facilities  for  so  doing 
are  presented  to  them. — ^The  Money-order 
Odice  accounts  paint  ^Ziecli/iTacter  of  Scotland 
mw  prudence,  saving  habits,  and  commercial 


activity  in  small  matters,  in  glowing  colours. 
With  a  population  two-tliird.s  less  than  Ire- 
land, her  absent  sons  and  daughters  sent 
home,  for  various  purposes,  during  the  year 
which  ended  on  the  30th  September,  1851, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  i)ounds. 
During  the  same  ]>eriod,  the  Irish  absentees 
and  their  commercial  connexions  in  this 
country  forwarded  U»  Ireland  very  little  more ; 
namely,  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
pounds.  The  povei-ty  of  the  Irish  remitters 
IS  strikingly  shown  by  the  smallness  of  the 
averiige  amounts.  Ijess  than  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand  orders  were  issued  to 
send  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  to  Scothuid ;  while  nearly  double  that 
number  were  taken  out  to  forward  the  two 
hundred  .ind  ninety  thousand  pounds  to  Ire- 
land. The  average  amount  of  each  remittance 
to  Scotland  was  two  pounds,  three  shillings, 
and  fourpence ;  while  the  average  of  each 
onler  on  Ireland  was  not  quite  one  pound, 
five  shillings,  and  sixpence.  During  the  hay- 
making season,  the  average  of  each  order  on 
the  Irish  offices  was  only  fourteen  shillings 
and  five  farthings. 

Tlic  Money-oiiler  system  has  opened  up  an 
enormous  amount  of  small  trafiic.  In  many 
country  places  it  has  superseded  the  pedlar, 
and  has  lessened  the  nunil»€r  and  variety  of 
those  commissions  with  which  any  member 
of  a  country  family  is  loaded,  when  he 
happens  to  be  "going  into  town."  "Whatever 
articles  may  be  required  by  private  families, 
by  small  manufactui*er8,  or  by  petty  shop- 
keepers, can  now  be  ordered  at  once  from 
head  quarters  in  a  j)€nny  letter.  The  gJKxls 
are  sent,  through  vai'ious  conveyances,  by  the 
town  shopkeeper ;  and  payment  for  them  is 
made  per  Post-office  orders.  Thus,  we  find 
that  in  all  the  great  centres  of  trade  or  manu- 
factures, there  is  a  great  excess  of  orders  paid, 
over  oniers  granted.  During  the  year  ending 
on  the  thirtieth  of  last  September,  the  excess 
of  iMiyments  over  receipts,  in  Birmincrham, 
was  ninety-five  thousand  pounds  ;  in  Liver- 
pool, eight  thousand  pounas ;  in  M:mchoster, 
thirty-six  thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  The 
great  excess  of  payments  is  in  the  manu- 
facturing towns ;  for,  by  the  medium  of 
Money-orders  and  penny  postage,  the  watch- 
maker at  Cheltenham  or  Plymouth  can  as 
reaiiily  write  for,  pay  for,  and  obtain  by  re- 
turn of  post  from  Birmingham,  any  tool  he 
may  require,  as  if  the  maker  were  his  neigh- 
bour in  the  next  street.  In  places,  therefore, 
where  trade  and  manufactures  are  not  the 
staple  ;  where  fashion  resorts ;  or  where — as 
in  cathedral  cities— pursy  respectability  vege- 
tates, the  excess  is  the  other  way.  The  yearns 
transactions,  at  Cheltenham,  for  example, 
leave  a  large  balance  of  orders  issued,  over 
orders  paid.  It  is  found,  in  eflect,  that  all 
small  Money-order  offices  issue  more  orders 
than  they  pay. 

A  great  many  money-orders  are  taken  out 
as   answers  to  «uivQT\>SBem&ii\».     Ttttdesmen 
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lui)  tlio  lu'rfl™  of  tUeif  |  and  knuckla  axiA  m 


;i..fc.  II 


n*i],  itiiil  which  lAkes  ap 
in-n  with  BQch  an  odd, 
iii'li  ;  Ui«  retail  truter'a 
'  lip  NiH  tone*  it  over 
.  iiswire't  hand  which 
i-^ilj-  to  keep  Boiiie  of  it 


■  .i-Z'that 

,." ■■■«r«ty'B 

I  1i1c«  luoiibvi.  iutwkar^,  li'iimperii, 
il  otltFT  UomVile  trsvellvri,  tAfe«  uut 
w  pUcs,  to  lis  pud  to  them- 

lUntl  UcuMf-orlvr  OfBi.'e  in  vhicti 
Will*  nMQlu  hnro  beeu  frroduccd 
'    d,   ta  in    Aiilersgnte    Street, 
9  the  Foot  Office.    U  ix  a  larga 

!    wiongh  to   he   n  rerv 

"win  ttaelf— with  oittu'- 
uto  iiit«rrainf>l)le 
nrift  reepipla,  itIL 

-■■ r.      Tha 

■■I  ]-vud. 


t  jfoM  ;  kiid   vixtMi  of  pi^-eon-hnlM 
I  beUnd    thcim — which    nre   not 

r  pigivii.^.  iL'  we  *}iall  premiitlf 
■  ■  k  to  four,  keeping 
ling  all   dn;,   all 
<<|ild  CQiue  aud  ga. 
■inn  from  Newgate- 
ill  their  hair,  wha 
:    their  foreli«aiJ«i 
M   good-humoured 
clerks  not  long' 
■.I.  ■  ■  ii'iything  reqiiiiiie 

r  fa  PBftiiiiieBa  ;  fthler  dcrka  ia 
*  ttle  aubered  dowu  m  to 
k  pMsiMr  not  jvt  aa  to 
"  ■-'    L'-OmLVs  ;    ninlrotia' 


resent  s  piteous  ipec- 
iitepehnnt&  hnlt'-pny 
eetitlemuri  mtm  t 
Ecirer,  exceraively 
an  on,  uid  verj  per- 
»  in  of  their  written 
■  af  cKcita  Mid  handles  of 
I  this  office  ought 
1  IftnuttUd  Sir  Charles  Bell  ia 
lowladge  of  the  espraaeion  of  the 
Tli*  vtritlies  of  tunidt  thxt  hover 
»  gnting,knd  ai^  thiust  through  the 
•orwaj*  in  it,  are  a  conltaual  aludy  for 
r  would  b«,  if  tliej  bad  any  time  to 
hick  aaauredty  th^  faitve  not.  The 
aiamJ  hvid  wbieb  aeema  ail   thamb 


last  sliilliDg  or  so  ofthe  sum  for  v 
hnr  ardor  is  oblaincil  ;  l]i4  qniuk,  the  stow, 
lb«  eonrae,  the  (iue,  the  MnntivG  and  dull, 
the  ready  and  uureadv :  they  are  tdwHya 
nt  the  gratiiiy  all  day  long.  Hoveriug  be- 
hind tliu  owners  of  thew  hnnds,  observ- 
ant of  the  ranoii*  LrfitisA«tioiiB  in  whieh 
they  engage,  U  a  tall  eonitahle  (rather  p 
teiitial  with  the  tuatrons  uid  widows  c 
accouot  of  bis  portly  aspect)  who  aanete  ti 
bewildered  frmale  public ;  explains  thn  ntiture 
of  the  printed  forms  put  ready  to  be  filled  up, 
for  the  qnicker  issuing  of  orders  and  tha 
greater  exoctneu  aa  to  names ;  and  hu  ait 
uye  on  the  Unready  one,  a^  ho  knots  his 
mouey  up  in  a  pocket-Iuadkerchief,  o 
it  into  a  greasy  pocknt-book.  If  you  hftra  ftiy 
Ikvl  money  by  you,  lie  careful  not  to  bring  it 
hero  :  'At  portly  constable  will  wbUk  yon 
into  a  book  office  before  vou  can  say  Jaak 
Robinson  ;  will  tnip  your  bad  half  orown  or 
tivB-ghillino'  [Neee  m  half^  directly  ;  and  (at 
the  beet)  aTt«r  searching  inquiry,  will  fold  tno 
pieces  in  a  note  of  your  nante  and  tuldress, 
and  eonsiga  them  to  a  bundle  of  ainukr 
trophiet  for  evennore  ! 

A  prosaic  plnott  enough  at  first  iight,  the 
Money-order  Office  ia ;  but,  when  wo  went 
there  to  look  abont  us.  the  walls  sai-'med  Dre- 
sently  to  tarn  to  burnished  gold,  the  clock  to 
go  upon  a  thouMiid  jewels  :  the  clerks  to  be 
the  ministers  of  Fortune,  dispenaiiig  wi«lom, 
riches,  beauty,  to  the  human  race.  For,  if 
you  want  to  know  what  you  are  fit  for  (true 
wisdom  in  itself)  will  not  a  money-order  for 
five  shillings  in  favour  of  the  gentleman  who 
{tierces  you  through  and  through  if  you  only 
hIiow  him  your  handwriting,  lettle  it  beyond 

doubt  I  If  you  aeek  that  one  efficient  r«cipe 
for  ciirls,  rveMnwB.  whiskers,  spaHclii^  eyei^ 
and  genenil  bloom,  con  it  not  be  yours  to- 
morrow, through  this  wonderlU  establish- 
niont ;  If  yon  want  to  acquire,  for  seven-and^ 
siipenoe  «t«rliQi;,  that  tight  and  vlegant  m- 
complisfamcnt  which  will  enable  you  to 
realise  from  two  to  twenty  pounds  per  weet 
during  the  whole  remainder  uf  your  natural 
life,  l^ve  you  anything  to  do  but  to  take  your 
mone^Miraer  out  aud  send  it  to  the  great  phil- 
anthropist, whose  modesty  is  eqiud  to  his 
merit,  and  who  liv^  retired  behind  initials  1 
Or,  if  your  tastes  be  sportiug  tasteg,  and  yon 
would  prefer  to  realise  a  haudnome  com|)*' 
ttnra  oa  the  turf,  is  not  "  The  Kiddy's  Tip  " 
(for  the  small  charge  of  a  crown,  and  a  pei^ 
centage  on  your  winnings)  to  be  had  by  the 
next  post,  on  remittinee  to  the  Kiddy  from 
this  place  ;  and  has  not  the  Kiddy  ever  been 
The  Lucky  One  ;  and  does  he  not  refer  with 
pride  to  that  eTonl{a\  i\-j  wWi^q  cuA\<i««& 


iror;.sKifofj>  wo/:r).s. 
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ari'l  in  not  III"  Ki'i'iv  alKolut'-lv  «i;r#«  tlir*!.  * 'l»'iifaliy  nri«l  iiir4'V»:.t;v  ri/.-nVs  .n ''arr'. inct  on 
no  ran  |ii'*k  th"  winner  from  t.h»!  Tm-M,  ihi^  mwIi  iiifjiru'i'iH  st'li '•?,„.-.  t.ik'r  n.^v.-n.*;!.'*;  of 
time,  an fl  ]M}if]  thf;  ^ji/irtin;;  ({f;ntrf  w}i<i)iononr  .  any  inf'»rff».i!if/  to  w'/hiwiM  th-  iiriwnent, 
liirn  with  th<fir  confirh'n^-'*,  to  wealth  and  an*!  nn^or^*.  t]i".  finU-r"  to  tht*  •{rlii-i?;.!  .-.-n'UTM, 
lanrcU !  i      Tin?*   sort  of   rny>lilicati',n    in   *'.\»:u   nior^ 

All  t-h<?Bn  |»r'.oy>1o,  w*?  foinwl,  on  Ro1»«tr  in- !  siir|irisiii'.'  tl»an  that  nn'I»T  wliioti  ccrta'a 
qiiiry,  in  common  wit }i  a  host  of  r|ii;i<*kH  an'i  tin':'l!i*;a?«"I  iii4ivi'iiirtl«t  (IrlAi)  h:tvt:  U:*:ii. 
f'»rtiin#*-t^'llMrM,  niilly  do  u«*»*  th*?  otli'Mr,  and  j  known  to  Iat»<>iir.  'I'h*!  V>*;ii»f  ha^  more  than 
n-filly  d»»  rf(-t»\v'f*.  Iar<;ft  HnniH  of  nion»'y  from  :  on^.«!  hM«-n  mruiit'«sV:d  at  a  Mon';»-ord»*r  otfice 
th#*  unliH'ky  |>i(;ponH,tlift  n**'<irdM  of  whoH**  folly  i  window,  that  th*;  m<T':  |>:iyni»:nt.  of  th».' coni- 
|^.'l<^  into  thn  piirfon-hoh'n.  VV^'  Vff.r*'.  nh^-wn  ;  mi-.j<lon  would  li»;  Hiifli'i»*nt  to  |uviCMir»r  an 
a  firnilar,  whi':h  hnn  h«'i'n  \*'ry  «'xt#'nHiv«fly  ]ord«T  fr»r  fivi*  poiind.H  ;  th»r  f«»rni  t>i'  payinif  in 
di>4mMninatf*d  in  tho   provinfr*-!*.     It   ixplainH  .  th**  tivo  iioiindn  h^-In^  d«'»'ni«*d  |mr»/iyriptiona!. 

An  Irish  j^fntlfmnn  (who  lia^l  h-ft  hln  Ii'mI  at 


th«  door)  rtMviitly  applied  in  A hh/rs^jate 
StnM't  for  ;in  'trdiT  for  fivf  ponndrf  on  a 
'rip}»«Tnry  I'o.^t-oHic*' :  for  which  h»"  t<;n«h:r«-d 
(prolii'ihly  nonijrjitulatini^  himH(;!f  on  liavinj^ 
hit  npon  h.»  //ood  an  invi'stnicnt;  .six|x*ncc;  ! 
It  n'rpiin.Ml  a  h'n^^thcTU'd  arLCnniont  to  prove 
to  him  that  he  would  liavi!  to  ]iay  tlie  five 
(Mninds  into  the  oHico,  lieforo  hiH  iViiind  could 


(with    iMMtti.'rriH    f»f  th^    artirh!    profliicfd)  a 

pn't-»'nd»'d  fiuti-nt  for  tin*  m.'iniifiK'tun;  of  a 

fjihrir  in  nnivrrRal   demand.     It  pnimiHPH  tf> 

♦•aril    HiihM''rihf'r    for   on**    Hhan*,    prif"    livi* 

Hhiilini^H,  (to  l»r  w-nt,  of  courw,   pur  Money- 

ordiT),  not  a  paltry  n't  urn  of  thnM*  or  four 

liundrf'd  jht  r#'nt.  ;  hut  a  j^(»od  roun«l  inrom**. 

"SuhHfril»»'rM,*'  wiMpiot'*  thi*  pri'riHi!  wordn  of 

till*  |iriiitf*d  hait,  "will,  for  I'vj-ry  liv«  »"hilliii^H 

th»*y  invt'rtt,  maliHo  from  snvi'nty-livo  to  thriM*   r '(!rivn  that  Huiall  amount  in  'J'ipperary  ;  and 

hi*  wi-nt  away,  afU'r  all,  i-vidtntly  ctnivinred 
thai  IiIh  not  li:iviii;r  this  onliT  w:ih  om;  of  the 
prri^oiial  wroiiijjM  of  ln'lan<l,  and  on**  of  the 
p.'irtii-ular  injudiircH  <lonuti>  hereditary  lx»nd.s- 
m«'ii  only. 

To  ]uiMH  fi'oni  the  ri<jeonrt  to  the  Pi«^eon- 
l:ole>*,  it  may  W  olwerved  that,  in  the  |Kiyinj; 
department,  there  are  eleven  ]nindre<l  of 
tin'  latter  (Heaven  knows  how  many  »►!'  tlie 
torniiM';  they  are  inealeulable)  correspondinfj 
to  the  eleven  hundred  Money -onler  ollices 
spr<'ad  all  »»ver  Kn;LCland.  The  Scriteh  find 
Irish  ad  vires  have  pij^eon-lnjles  t<)  themselves. 
When  an  or«ler  is  presented,  tin*  eh-rk  ^ots 
strai«;ht  to  the  hole  marked  with  the  name 
ofthetownit  has  Iwen  issued  from.  If  tlie 
onh'r  e<irres|H»n<l  in  every  respect  with  the 
advi»M\  the  eash  is  instantly  ]>aid. 

The  ntimher  of  Money -t»nler  otlieos  in  ihc 
l'nit4»d  Kin«^lom  is  nearly  seventeen  hun- 
divil  ;  their  aeetmntaaivtlealt  with,  in  .\ld«'rs- 
;:ale  Street,  liv  one  hundred  and  Ki'ventv-i-ii,dit 


hundred  iHHinds  Rti>rlin'4  /"''*  '''»""«*/" — 1«* 
lie  n.'iid,  it  U  politely  stati'il  in  another  i»art 
of  the  proM{MM'tus.  nunrterly.  Now,  rational 
pi'ople  will  say  that  the  wild  extravaj^anee  of 
Hueli  a  promiHf,  exeei>din;;  nil  fHissihIe  ^ulli 
liilitv,  would  he  ill  own  th'feat..  'Ilie  naid 
rational  jHMip|.»,  howi*ver,  will  Ih'  (as  lhi*y 
Honietim<>s  are)  in  error.  ('rt*dulity  has  no 
hounds.  It  i-*  a  fa«'l,  that  siiiee  tlie  issue  of 
that  golden  ein'iilar,  th«»  Post-otru'e  aiillio 
ritii'M  have  paid  to  its  roni'oeter, —  not  hnn- 
ilreds,  hut  tlioimands  of  p<iunds.  l*oHt-olliee 
firdt'rM  have  poured  in  from  heliev(»rs  in 
iniposMihIe  proill,  at  mieh  a  rate,  that  thriM* 
hundri'd  poumls  were  handed  ovrr  to  tin* 
HUi'eessful  Hi*hemer  in  the  eoiirse  of  one 
hinyle  wiM'k  !  Could  < 'lairvoyanee  p»t  a 
|Nistmairs  ph'U'e.  and  re.id  the  H<>aled  letters 
as  well  a**  deliver  them,  what  ins;ine  enMh»nee, 
what.  im|)ossihIe  hope,  what  Kl'»wini;  eupidity 
would  hi*  revealeil  ni  the  wra]»poi's  to  those 
|Mirtieular    l*i»st  otViee    onlei-s  I      Perhaps    a 


elereyman  writer  to  in<piire  wlu-ther  the  tii*st  elerks.  So  ]>romptly  and  a(Vurately  are  tln'se 
«|uarter'«pr«»iluee  of  his  tive  shillines  enelo>ed  .aivounts  )K»sted  up,  thai  a  halanei*  of  the 
(ou  the  IhMoiv  menti«Mied  sivde  of  ]»rodue.tive- 1  whole  kin*;ilom  as  to  money -oriiirs  is  siru<"k 
nes»«),  i»  hkrlytoheeomeduealHMil  Septemhor?  jdaily;  and,  l»y  two  o'clock,  the  slate  of  e.ich 
heiviuxe,  at  the  K^'^inniuj;  of  that  month.  p«»s-  deputy's  lor  j  wist  master's)  ae»N'unt  cm  i"* 
PiMy,  "  he  ha**  a  lit (1»' hill  of  exehnnp*  to  take  accuratelv  ;iseeriained — wh.it  he  oWe<.  ir 
up!**  Si\  a  lail>.  writiuj:,  it  is  likely,  in  i  what  is  ilue  tt»  him — up  to  the  lau>t  p.-»:.u 
Auriu^t.  wishes  to  ojxMi  a  seh.»ol  in  IVeemher  : .  CMiumunieation. 

nuti  does  the  ;:feutleman   think  that,  hy  that        That   the  gigantic  openaio'.is  of  the  t!.ilre 

liini\  her  tive  shillini^s  will  have  liiown  ititin   sysli>ia  m.\v  he  seen  ,it  one  vitw.  we  ]»rtN.  !;t 

— say   e\en  tit'iy   pounds?      The   nevt    letter   an  ajv.Mint  of  its  tr;ms.ictii»n>  durir.,' tli«' y.-.'»r 

ma>   show    (meNmeneall\\  the    innioM     s.»u]  ■  whi^'h  emliMl  on  the  thir:\ -t'ir>l  .•!   i.i>i    iN- 

—  and  the  tive  vhiUinj;^s    iA' n  Aee.n.:  .«r»n',ie     eemhor : — The   numl»er   of  or«hr<    issueii    in 

man.  w'lo   is  •' loveil  autl  Iv^-^msI."  \e..  autt   thi-  I'nited  lvinu''h»in  thirisiji  tl.ui  tinu-.  \\.»s 

x\h.^   \\ishc»i  to    know     w'li'thi-r.  if   he   take   r.early  four  nr.llion  seven  Iran  in  i  ih-ti^ah-l. 

a    ho.ise    ;«t    l,adv  dav.  the   -.M-st    inst.'dnii'nt    f  >r  momv  amountir.ir  lo  nearlv  i/.nc  i.i.M-  ij-s 

of  the   amnird    lorlune  will    auixe    in    time   Mrri!n;jr.     The  e:i>h  which  chavi^  -i  i.;;].  .^  t-y 

for  him  t»i  enshrine  Ion  id.  1  in  it    with   tlic  ,  ;h«' iiitervi'nTi..n  i»f  ihe  ro>t-f:4ii."i' M.»:.t\-  r'.- r 

nrvy///wy#«    .i/y»/.vi/i.N».<    for  jv:-sons    a':»out    t.«   i»tn.v  —  in   c:h«T  Wi-nls.  tVu-   ct:;.":.'::.i  \  ;  .tal 

tnjrr}  ?  ,,f  issue*,  ^-vvl  vuyuxeuls  i>f  :u.'.4-y-  -r  i-i*^.  in 

Jt    ts   Viijht.    /;.M?-,  v,\-.    trx    ..Jis.VVC.  th.lt    llu' '  the   VvcAcA    W.\vZvVw\,  v\UVAi«  Wv  \«;'a\,  ^^A 
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■pw&nU  »r*eivDteen  miUions  cterUug ;  a  s'iiu 

ti.iT>?    r'lisn   i-,.J    I"   .■Tii'-tliifil  of  Ibc  whole 

r    tiiis  very   exneuslve 

■  1 1  y.     Every  Jay,   iia 

I  -  icncli  averaging  iii 

I  K'lv  Quui  one  pound, 

ipent-a)  tukes  p]«c« 

ltiiig<l"m    by   tlie   a^CDcy   of 

^  tu  tlie  unount  of  upmirda 

,  UOII>)«. 

|f^o^  the  Mon«}--orr]er  OfOco 
^PHun,  in  the  year  18SI,  by 
■  thonmuil  poumJs  of  profit. 
.Mbre  the  imimHnnt  improve- 
it  faw  jtan  hwl  tiuvii  effoded, 
rr  d  lom  of  lea  thouiuiul  six 

nltfl  llie  pmdi^lotm  iucrease  in  tbebusi- 

■  Uwdeptirtmiuit,  wbk-U  nre  linve  pointed 

||cfii;{rncy  liiu  l>«en  doubled,  nud  its  (.'ust 

|ftblv«d.     By  supei-Hediiig  serenty-eight 

Vi  Wgors,  ihe  Inhour  uT  sixty  clerka 

uved ;  by  simply  reducing  the  sice 

""■"^  ""'  in  and  advices,  tlia  expen.se 

t  alone  has  been  di    '  '  ' 


rate  advioca  of  each  traiia- 
I  the  mtmber  of  letters 

ind,  weekly.   The  upshot  is, 

K  Wduonical  reibmui  bBva  enected  a 
bja  the  Uoney-order  Office,  ulone,  equal 
^"^"it  thotaond pouTula per  annum/ 


BOUSES  TO  LET. 

I  lUVB  often  heard  doubts  expresaed,  and 

p. -■n-i -'■][.-*  iiuanled,   as  to  who  and   what 

I  lie  they  may  be  that  read  the 

.   the  Tiiuea  newspaper.    That 

'["irtion  of  the  sui»cribers  and 

J.iiriial  do  so,  U  a  fact,  I  take 

11,  '       !■:  iiowlwlged   by,  tlie 

fit.|ii  .ijffee-houaeE),   club- 

roiiF  '_''.'riw.      Admitting 

»t«  . ,  ,  i  not  liy  any  means 

"■■ It.     Tlio    ndvertisera 

111];;,  liki:  careful  meoofbuai- 
ii-H  that  they  have  had  their 
■I-  their  penny.  The  proof 
■  ■  r  I  .  ii  Aon  or^,nia^7ri,  though,  very 
VI  hi  1b  toiling  down  the  dreary  columns 
^InK  annouucemeiits,  he  may  say, 
R  tHatoI,  in  the  Great  Leek  Con- 
a  Cb»«,— "  I  read  and  eke  I  swear." 

I   yoa   or  I,    leader,   affect    the   pe- 

rml  of  that  portentous  broad-aheet  with 
tk*  kalfpruay  stamp  ?  From  time  to  time  we 
may  glance  nt  the  Eilucation  near  London 
eohitno  ;  at  tlio  New  UiMoreries  in  TeetL  ; 
al  th«  Siiles  by  Anctlon  ;  and  the  Ho- 
lunilal  Graail  nanofortea  :  but  vie  know 
tlial  the  really  intereiStiuff  "  ada."  are  in  the 
body  of  the  paper ;  that  the  profligate  initials 
are  entreated  to  ret'tm  In  their  porenta,  or 
to  aend  back  the  key  of  (be  tea-ciuldy  in  t)ie 
Moond  or  thiri  column  of  the  front  page  ; 
mad  that  the  anfktboiaable  tieroglypSuca  hold 


sweet  convene  in  the  same  locality.  In  that 
Paotoleau  front  page,  who  knows,  from 
moming  to  niomTOg,  but  that  Menrs.  Wou- 
ter,  (iril>bl«,  and  Snjup,  of  Gray's  Inii,  may 
publicly  exprMs  their  wish  to  oonmiunicata 
■omethiug  to  our  tidnuitage  to  iia )  In  tliat 
front  page,  cocaoiiintious  e^men  have  found 
the  wearing  apparel  and  jewellery  we  have 
loat,  or  dog-faneiera  (more  eonacientlous  still) 

the  dogs  which  have  been  at well,  mia- 

laid.  In  that  same  page  we  can  put  our 
handa  on  all  the  announcementa  we  want : — 
the  Steam  Navigation,  which  ia  to  waft  na 
lo  liotterdam  and  the  Rhine,  or  to  Paria, 
vid  Calnis,  in  eleven  houra  ;  of  the  exhibi- 
tions and  dioramas  we  delight  in  witneaaing  ; 
of  the  cluiriCable  aasociations  it  en  tileaaeth 
na  (kind  souls  '.)  to  subscribe  to  ;  ot  horses 
and  carrioaes,  we  buy  or  sell,  and  of  the  oats, 
which  good  Kary  Wedlake  so  pertinaeiously 
dusires  to  know  if  we  bruise  yet.  If  we  want 
clerks  or  govemesiea,  or,  at  clerks  and  {^ovrt- 
neaaea,  are  ouraelves  wanted  ;  if  we  wish  to 
borrow  or  to  lend  money,  or  to  see  what  new 
books  or  new  music  appeal  to  our  taate,  lite- 
rary or  musical,  we  find  them,  if  not  in  the 
front  page,  still  almoit  invariably  ii  the  maiu 
boiiy  of  the  "  Times ; "  it  is  only  on  special 
occasions — when  the  honourable  Member  for 
Muaburough  divides  the  house  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  moming  ;  or  the  Cruabclod  Agricnl- 
tural  Society  holda  a  meeting,  unusually 
stormy  or  lengthy ;  or  my  Lord  Centipede 
ffkvea  a  dinner,  at  which  everybody  drinks 
everjbodv's  health,  and  returua  thanks  into 
the  bargain, — that  the  really  interestinc  ad  ver- 
tisements  are  crowded  into  the  Supplement. 
On  other  occasions,  that  document  remaiTis 
a  dreary  acceptance  for  the  education,  teeth, 
pianoforte,  and  auctioneer  adverUsements, 
with  the  addition,  perhaps,  of  a  few  cam- 
phtue  lamps,  liquid  hairdyes,  and  coals  at 
nine  shillings  per  chaldron.  Yet  the  Supple- 
ment is  read  by  thousands, — not  merely  by 
that  pale  man  in  the  brown  cloak  and  the 
discoatented  face  oppoute  to  me,  who  has 
engaged  the  Times  ete  facto  after  me, 
and  is  only,  I  can  plainly  see,  affecting  to 
read  the  dejart  Supplement ;  having  rage  in 
his  hewL  caused  bf  the  conviction  (wherein 
he  is  right)  that  I  intend  to  keep  the  paper 
till  I  have  read  the  leaders  through  % — not 
merely  bv  him,  bat  by  the  numerous  and 
influenljal  chias  of  persons  who  are  intereated 
in  a  phalanx  of  advertisements,  which  I  have 
hitherto  omitted  to  enumerate,  na  among  tha 
contents  of  the  dullest  Supplement ;  and 
which  have  reference  to  Houses  to  Let. 
This  it,  at  least,  my  theory.  If  ever  I  sea 
a  man  I'eally  immersed  in  the  perusal  of  the 
Times  Supplement,  and  appearing  to  d^ 
ive  any  genuine  interest  therefrom,  I  make 
)retty  sure  that   he  has  either  a  House  to 


Houses  to  Let  f  The  subject  la  fraught 
'ith  apecubitive  interest  for  those  phuo- 
jphers  who  ue  couteut  to  leare  the  sun,  th« 
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moon,  the  pre- Adamite  dynaHticfi,  the  Mosaic 
tiieory  of  crcullon,  the  <Uj^amiua,  and  the 
pexpetual  inotLon,  to  thoir  Dettera  ;  and  Ciiu 
fiuu  Bufficiutit  food  for  ]>hiIo80]ihY  iu  the  o<ldfl 
and  eiidn,  the  8wec|)ing  of  the  houHe  of  life 
—who  can  rood  lioiniliea  in  bricks  and  mortar, 
■crmouB  in  HtoneM,  the  Kt(ii7  of  a  life,  its 
ho])ea  and  foam,  its  joys  mid  woes,  in  the 
timl>eiii  of  a  dilapidated  pi^t^'c,  in  the  deso- 
L'ltion  of  a  cliokt-d-up  fountain,  or  the  ruina 
of  a  springlesA  pump  ! 

Wo  change  our  dresses,  our  servants,  our 
friends  and  foes — how  can  our  houses  expect 
to  be  exempt  fi'om  the  muUibilitics  of  hfe  ? 
We  tire  of  t  ho  old  friend,  and  incline  to  tlie 
new  ;  the  old  baby  is  deposed  in  favour  of 
the  new  baby  ;  the  fat,  turnip  silver-watch 
our  father  gave  us,  gives  place  to  a  gold 
Geneva — we  change,  and  swop,  and  barter, 
and  ijive  up,  and  take  liack,  and  long  for,  and 
get  tiroil  of,  all  and  everything  iu  life — why 
not  of  hoUHes  too  1  So  the  Supplement  of  tlie 
Times  can  always  olTer  Houses  to  Jjct ;  and 
we  are  continually  running  mad  to  let  or 
hire  them,  as  vice  vtrsd^  six  months  hence, 

{)erhai»,  we  shall  be  as  maniacally  eager  to 
nvn  or  to  let. 

Sulxlivislon,  classification,  and  ela1>oration, 
arc  certainly  distinguiHhing  charactcriHtics  of 
the  present  n?ra  of  civilisation.  The  house- 
agents  of  the  Daily  ("Jcnirant  now,  of  the 
Public  Le«Iger,  or  the  Evening  Intelligencer, 
would  have  been  coui)U'd  with  the  announce- 
ment pur  ei  mnple^  that  in  such  and  such  a 
stn^et,  or  iMii't  of  the   court,  there   was   a 


of  Houses  to  Let  merely  intended  as  ingenious 
devices  to  chann  the  liouse-hirer  by  vai'ipty,  in 
the  niamier  of  ^fr.  Nicoll,  with  reganl  to  liis 
overcojits,  and  ^Ie8Ki*H.  Swan  and  Mj,'nr  with 
reference  to  ladivs'  cloaks  ami  shawls  ;  or  do 
there  really  exist  subtle  distincliouK,  minute, 
yet  decidedly  perceptible,  l)etwt'cn  eveiy 
differently  named  house  ?  Can  it  be  that 
the  desinibic  residence  has  ]>oint4  cilculated 
to  satisfy  desire  in  a  ilitferent  degree  to  tho 
elegant  predilections  to  be  gralitied  by  the 
elegant  residence  ?  Can  it  be  that  a  residence, 
after  all,  is  n't  a  house,  nor  a  house  a  resi- 
dence ?  It  may  \>q  so.  Peojde,  in  the  innocence 
of  their  hearts,  and  unaccustomed  to  letting 
or  luring  houses,  may  imagine  that  there 
Ciin  l)e  no  veiy  material  difference  between 
a  vilhi,  a  genteel  villa,  and  a  com|)act  villa  ; 
but  in  the  mind  of  tho  astute  house-agent,  suul 
ec^ually  intelligent  house-hirer,  differences,  va- 
rieties of  size,  aspect,  and  convenience,  imme- 
diately suggest  themselves,  and  to  their  expe- 
rienced ey(!H  there  are  ajs  many  points  of  <lis- 
tinction  between  the  genteel  ana  the  compact, 
the  deHiruble  and  the  distinguished,  as  to  the 
visual  organs  of  those  learned  in  horses K'twiu-n 
a  cob  and  a  hack,  a  racer  and  a  screw  ;  or  to  the 
initiated  in  dog-lore,  between  a  greyhound 
and  a  setter. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  any  peculiarly  nice 
I>erception  as  to  thingH  in  genend.  I  cannot 
tell  to  this  day  a  hawk  from  a  fidcon  (between 
the  former  bird  and  a  handsaw  I  might  be  able 
to  guests).  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  couUl 
distinguish  between  a  leveret  and  a  rabbit. 


House  to   Jx;t.    Tlicy  luight,  ])erliaps,  have  i  or  tell  very  high  venison  from  decomposed 


added,  at  the  most,  that  it  was  over-against 
tho  Ikiar  Gimlen,  or  that  it  fonnerly  be- 
longeil  to  a  tradesman  ])ossessing  an  infal- 
lible cure  for  tho  scurx"}',  and  who  ''mzule 
the  very  lM»Ht  purl  that  ever  was  brewed;** 
but  tlierc  they  would  stop.  Catch  m  doing 
anything  of  tho  sort  in  these  enlighteneil 
ibiys.  Where  our  l)enighte<l  grandfathers 
hail  boys'  2Uid  girls'  schools,  wo  have  semi- 
liariea,  academieis  lyceinns,  and  colleges,  for 
young  la' lies.  Where  they  had  sales  "  by  inch 
of  cjmdle,**  we  have  Air.  (ieorge  KobinH.  A 
BiKule  iiin't  a  spade  in  18«3l',  but  something 
else  ;  and  with  our  Ik  11180  agentH.  a  house  is 
not  only  a  house,  but  a  gi*eat  imuiy  things 
besides. 

A  If  oust!  to  lict  may  bo  a  nmnsion,  a 
uoble  mansion,  a  family  mansion,  a  rcKideiice, 
a  desirable  ri»sidence,  a  genteel  residence,  a 
family  I'esidence,  a  bachelor's  residence,  a 
distinguished  residence,  an  elegant  house,  a 
sulistantLil  house,a  detjichcd  house,  a  desii'able 
villa,  a  send-iIeUiched  vilhi,  a  villa  standing  in 
itn  own  gi*ountis,  an  Itali;in  vil]:t,  a  villa-ivsi- 
denco,  a  small  villa,  a  compact  dctache<l 
cottage,  a  coUnf/e  orute^  and  so  on,  almost  ad 
til  fin  it  um .  liarely  do  the  at  I  ve  rt  isements  beai* 
reference  only  to  a  house,  a  villa,  or  a  cottage  : 
wo  mhM  call  the  N]>:ide  something  in  addition 
to  its  sijujtjy  /i^r2'.ut'i'-uj  tiilv. 
M/ty,  anf  all  these  Jn/initcniuuil  aulKli visions 


slioulder  of  nmtton  ;  and  I  will  not  be  certain, 
even  now,  if  I  could  tell,  from  the  odour  (1km ng 
bliudfolde<l),  which  was  pitch  and  which  tar. 
So,  the  immense  variety  of  Houses  to  Let  has 
always  been  to  me  a  mj'stery,  the  subtle 
distinctions  hi  their  nomenclature  sources  of 
perplexed  s]>eculation.  There  may  be  those 
who  aix)  more  learned  than  I  am — those  who, 
with  siuular  acuteuess  as  the  gentlemen  men- 
tioned in  Ifudibnus,  who  ha^l  been  beaten  till 
they  could  tell  to  a  spUnter  of  what  wood  the 
cudgel  was  composed,  and  kicked  till  tlioy 
knew  if  the  shoe  were  '*  calfskin  or  neat's 
leather"— can  mark  the  strong  connectinns, 
the  nice  dependencies,  the  gratlations  jiLst.  of 
houses,  mansions,  vilhis,  and  residences,  and 
with  their  **  jx^rvjuling  souls  look  through  " 
the  wondrous  variety  of  Houses  to  I^>t. 

I  can  only  theorise.  I  have  studied  the 
Times  attentively,  and  gazetl  wearily  at  tlie 
elonjrated  crimson  briize-covered  paneU  in 
the  house-agents*  windows,  on  whicn,  wriiten 
on  slips  of  foolscap,  the  announcements  of 
Houses  to  Let  are  secured  with  parti- 
coloured wafers.  Gtmdness  knows  how  far 
from  the  actu:d  mark  I  may  be ;  but  you 
shall  hear  what  my  ideas  are  on  this  very  o{>en 
House  (|uestion. 

First,  of  the  Mansion.  AVhat  manner  of 
house  Would  yuu  im.agiue  that  to  be  ?  I  take 
it  to  be  situate  at  KtiiN»,Yoaa\\Av  ixV.  C\\\*v{\<ik^ 
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n  Bta«Bfli^W«(«iiB  before  Ibo  door.  Per- 
Iniw  <uic  ajivrtlavini-nt  ««yB  thftt  it  U  "  »]>- 
pnjackfij  lir  a  i&rriage  drirt^"  I  can  see  thnc 
cVTUf*  fin**',  ^ui  nungy  ^t^vel,  weeds  nud 
Liiwi  ijiriiigitiir  un  belwiHin ;  the  brown  n^jgtul 
EiWk  ia  tin  Muditle ;  the  cbokvd-np  fiuwer-betl^ 
«jlfc  pMM  uf  brokcu  bottles  nnJ  fractiirM 
talMoevpina,  when  there  were  oiipe  ffern- 
nJOB*  uiil  heliotropos.  Tliertf  muBt  be  n 
«^  In  fronl,  lUiU  a  )isur  nf  rustj  iron-gales, 
tf  non  i«i>baIiW  >  piuiit-d«atUut«  port*!, 
«o<if«l  uTvr  with  ilmwings  iu  crayuDs  uf  uu- 
jnyi'"'  eliari:li«>rdeQa,  uid  fierce  denQncuk- 
tiDiw  at  the  PufM  of  Borne,  the  College  of 
CudtiwlK,  Ukd  the  N>w  PoUm  Act.  This 
jooe  i>  blistartd  witli  tJie  sun,  dinted  hf  tlie 
peg  tnfiB  sad  hackjT'atickH  of  suvage  boya.  la 
lb*  oentiv  Jiu*  may  aue  m.  piu-al  lei  opi  pedal 
p»t^  whar*  tile  pUDt  ia  of  u  lighter  colour, 
and  wb«n  tkare  ar«  niarka  of  by|i;oDe  screws. 
Tbat  was  where  the  bruas  plate  wns,  when 
t]M  iMtgi-TH  w«B  oocupinl  bT  tho  Reverend 
hoCUtt  ttraaltback.  It  wns  called  "  Siuoten^ko 
ILruae  **  thco,  kod  on  Suudsys  aud  bolidaya  a, 
goodlv  [iiini— Inn  uf  youOia  ednuited  therein 
MKieil  iri'iu  It-  A  ^ili^lII  coiifoctiouer'B("  Mok- 
'')  woa  etiuled  in  the 
>!e  itreogth  of  the 
:  M  MoKg'^T  lh«green- 
-:  uiilabUshment  with 
>ijj-ted  her  boy  Dick 
i^vodoukev  Iram  her  increased 
enil  Doctor  Brushback, 
1,  and  in  a  most  imiuv 
it  iulo  Ilia  liviid  (o  Lum 
ii>  i<{  doors.  Tlicn  he 
I .  I H  scholars  away,  &nd 
Then  he  wna  sus- 
~>  lung  dtinka,  oud  of 
"i<',kufe,Midgeu«ral 
-'-  he  onuld  uot  tell 
it-iack.  Snio- 
i  that  most 
iiikrupt school;  and 

<  Mctor  Brushback,  it 
!..t,of  course)  at  the 
.  <  'f  being  druuk  ajid 

I  t  of  the  Standard 
...  W.-ti  iKit  oTir  manBioD,  alter  this, 
rA  HiHMU  FiuiiihiDg  Academy  for 
;  LwUn  1  Surely  so.  The  Miases 
.leMiVl    Iticiii-lves   to   the    ta^   of 

<  !i>leBvoured  to  Goni- 
j[>ei'vislun  with  the 
A    3)-atera   of   polite 

But   the    neieh- 

I  \   against  the  scho- 

Migaes  Gimp  fouud 

."nds.  Subsequently, 

^  Mango,  the  heireao, 

"illi  Mr.  DfLv]!.  v.  j.rofeasor  of  dancing, 

■lueot,  tuid  culiuiheuica.     The  reaideuC 

enD«  muriod  Hr.  Xrag&cauth,  ai 

Hand  tiie 


n  bovt-iacl 

iesented  t. 


Gimp  went  la  min  or  Boulogne.  I  lost  sight 
(if  inj  lunusion  about  h«rc — foratime  at  least. 
It  must,  however,  huve  bocn  rented  by 
Oiptain  Verc  de  Tare  Delauiere,  and  hia 
family,  who  paid  nobody,  luid,  owing  innum*- 
raWe  quarters  for  rent,  were  eventually  par- 
suuded  to  i^uove  by  a  bribe  from  the  land- 
loril.     Or  wiu  the  manuoa  ever  in  the  oooor 

Ction  of  thri  celebrated  Mr.  Nli,  w!iu  said  ha 
longed  to  the  Slock  Exchange,  aud  removed 
iu  the  midst  o(  winter,  luid  at  the  dead  »f 
night,  taking  with  him,  over  and  above  hit 
own  furniture,  n  few  mnrble  mantcl-pieec^ 
r«pBter  stoves,  and  other  trifles,  in  the  war  Of 
fiitiirca  t  Or  was  this  mansion  the  one  takea 
by  Mr.  Pluffy,  immensely  rioh,  but  vety 
Kceutrio,  who  tumad  his  nepliewg  and  tiiecM 
out  of  doors,  painted  all  the  windows  a  bright 
red,  ke|)t  a  tame  hyena,  and  penisted  IB 
standing  outside  his  gate  on  Sunday  raorninga 
with  nothing  on,  to  speak,  of  anve  a  leather 
apron,  and  a  meerschaum,  nwurini;  the  pnbUo 
geiieridly  that  he  was  Peter  the  Great  I 

1  glance  again  at  tlie  advertiwment.  and 
find  my  mansion  descrilied  .ts  a  "noblD"uiMh 
In  tbat  cose,  1  sboubl  say  it  wns  in  some  irie^ 
marshy,  swHimpy,  reedy  part  of  Essei,  where 
the  owls  scream,  and  the  frogs  cl-nak  blitUclf 
at  uight.  There  are  two  stone  hawks  sonlp- 
tii:\:.I  above  the  gales  ;  a  ganlsn,  sa  tanked 
and  savage-lookiug  as  nu  Indian  Jangle ;  a 
dried-up  fountam ;  and  maimed,  broken- 
Doned,  mildewed  statueti,  tott«rii)g  on  mow 
and  weed-covered  pedestals.  In  the  cAd  time, 
the  End  of  Elbowsout  lived  at  the  "noble" 
nmnsion ;  but  hia  lordship  bns  resided  in 
sunuy  Italy  for  many  years,  deriving  immense 
benefit  (not  pecuniary,  of  course)  from  n  judi- 
cious oonsumpUon  of  Profeesor  Paracelaos'B 
pills.  Ue  has  an  heir ;  and,  whenever  In- 
spector Beresfocd  Ibroes  op«n  tlie  door  of 
Hume  hnrmlras  house  in  Jermyn  Street,  with 
sledge  hauuneiB,  you  will  be  pretty  sure  to 
lind,  among  the  list  of  prisoners  conveyed  to 
Bow  Street,  on  a  suspicion  of  indulging  in  the 
forbidden  game  of  chicken-hazard,  the  name* 
of  Robert  Smith  or  of  John  Brown ;  one  of 
whom,  you  may  be  as  certoiu,  ia  no  other 
than  Lord  Viacouut  Hawker,  hia  lordship^ 

"  Convenient  Monsioo,"  says  the  Timea, 
acab.  Ah  !  I  know.  A  big,  sijuare  block 
of  a  house,  very  snuUl  windows,  imn-bnrrcd, 
and  a  high  wall  inside.  Just  suitable  fur 
Doctor  Muffleu's  asylum  for  the  insane ; 
plenty  of  cold  water  laid  on.  Very  conve- 
nient I^Famlly  Mansion.  Plenty  of  bed- 
ruoms,  high  gate  on  the  nuTBcry-stnirH,  stablea, 
coach-house,  aud  detached  rooui,  for  the  gar- 
dener.— ^Picturesqae  Mansion."  Decidedly 
picturesque,  but  diunp.  Picluresqne  in  pro- 
[KirUon  as  it  is  rumous,  and  out  of  sU 
hnhitable  repair.  Thomas  Hood  wrote  a 
beautiful  poem  once,  of  a  Picluresiiue  Man- 
sion — A  Uauoted  Hoiwe — and  which  ham 
huuuted  me  ever  since.  The  chuked-np  moat ; 
the  obactine  tutds,  tbat  flapped  their  wings 
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the  roof;  the  foul  insects,  that  wove  webs 
inaide ;  the  ^aniit  nits,  that  lield  unholy 
gamboUi  in  the  kitchen;  the  weed -grown 
courtyard,  window-silU,  and  door-ste])s ;  the 
damp  feculence,  dust,  dirt,  rust,  about  all  or 
eyervthing ;  the  one  sunbeam,  coming  through 
a  gnmed  window,  and  illuminating  a  bloo(ly 
hand.  There  had  been  a  murder  done  there, 
and  the  house  was  haunt4?d.  I  can  well 
believe  it.  I,  too,  saw,  once  upon  a  time,  a 
mansion,  where  a  foul  and  wicked  murder 
had  been  done.  I  saw  labourers  searching 
the  muddy  moat  for  the  weapons  of  the 
assassins;  I  was  taken  to  see  the  corridor 
where  the  dee<l  had  bcx^n  done ;  and  I  fol- 
lowed the  footsteps  of  the  muixlerer  through 
mud  and  slush,  snow  and  straw,  from  the 
mansion  to  the  farm  he  lived  at.  I  never 
read  jwor  I{oo<i*8  plaintive  poem  without 
thinking  that  Stantield  Hall — shut  up,  un- 
tenanted, moat-ilried  —  woulil  Ihj  a  ver}' 
counterpart,  now,  of  the  house  he  shadoweil 
forth. 

Not,  liowever,  to  forgi*t  Houses  to  Ixit. 
Shall  I  take  the  Bachelor's  Kesideuce  1  An 
invisihle  hand  })oints  to  Highg:ite — an  inward 
feeling  suggests  Mitcham.  I  go  for  Crickle- 
wood  :  Kilburn  is  too  near,  and  £dgeware  too 
far ;  but  Cricklewood  holds  a  juMe  mi/ieu 
between  thorn.  I  can  see  the  liacIielor*s  Resi- 
dence— a  pert,  sni:u't,  snug,  little  habiUtion, 
standing  alone,  mostly  ;  for  your  l)acheIor  is 
incorrigible  (steady  or  fiist)  with  reganl  to 
musical  instruments.  Your  fast  Bachelor 
will  manage  the  lledowa  on  the  coniet-iV- 
piston  ;  and  your  steady  one,  st*t  '*  Ah  !  non 
giun^e,"  to  hard  labour  on  the  ilute — but  wi/l 
pmciise  ;  and — shouhl  their  bachelors'  quar- 
ters hap{)en  to  be  suppoi'tod,  right  and  left,  by 
family  residences — the  inhal)itants  of  Acacia 
Terrace  or  Plantain  (irove  an?  apt  to  become 
remarkably  disagreeable  in  their  reclamations 
to  the  bachelor  himself.  The  Inichelor  is  a 
bank  clerk,  very  likely,  or  a  stockbroker,  not 
over-])lethonc  just  yet  with  profits ;  or  a 
young  fellow  with  a  small  independence. 
He  has  a  front  garden  and  a  back  garden ; 
both,  ten  to  one,  provide<l  with  a  trim  little 
summer-house,  where  he  is  very  fond  of  sit- 
ting on  fine  aftemoons  with  his  friends,  clail 
in  bachelor-like  deshabille,  consuming  the 
grateful  beer  of  Hiiss,  and  gently  whiffing  the 
cutty-pipe  of  Milo,  or  the  meerschaum.  He 
has  flowers,  but  luis  a  faint  idea  that  the 
tobacco-smoke  does  not  do  them  any  good. 
He  has  a  hou»ekeej)er — generally  middle-aged, 
and  frequently  deaf — many  friends,  more 
pi]x^s,  and  frequently  an  anomalous  kind  of 
little  vehicle,  «lrawn  by  an  eccentric  pony, 
and  which  he  calls  his  *'  trap."  Siuuhiy  is  his 
great  day.  All  his  fly-i-ods,  tishin«'-tackle, 
ganlening  implements,  guns,  rabbit-hutches, 
and  pipe-racks,  are  overhauled  on  that  day  ; 
grave  judgments  are  piiased  on  the  dogs  and 
horvea  of  hia  frienils ;  and  an  impervious 
^out/  ofBird'a-eye  ov  Oruuooki)  hnn^  Alx)ut 
^e  little  itummei'-housea.    Bat  the  bachelor 


marries ;  goes  a  little  too  fast,  perhaps,  or 
dies  (for,  alas!  even  bachelors  must  die); 
and  so  his  Rachelor's  Residence  is  To  Let. 

The  Desirable  Residence.  I  have  the  secret 
of  that  "House  to  Jjet,**  I  will  be  bound. 
A  lodeing-house  !  "What  could  there  be  more 
desiraole,  in  the  way  of  a  residence,  than 
that,  I  shouhl  like  to  know  1  Twelve-roomed 
house,  in  Manchester  Street,  Manchester 
Square.  Blue  damaitk  cuilains  in  the  first- 
floor  windows ;  red  ditto  in  the  parlour 
windows ;  a  never-<lisappeariug  placjinl,  of 
Apaitments  Furnished  (for,  however  full  the 
lodging-house  may  be,  it  always  seems  to 
have  a  mar\'ellous  ca})acity  for  holding  more) : 
and  area  railings,  frequently  enlivened  and 
ornamented  by  the  three-quarter  portrait  of 
a  pretty  servant  maid.  Whenever  you  see 
the  butcher,  or  tho  baker,  or  the  grocer's 
man,  at  the  door  of  the  Desirable  liesidence, 
you  will  be  sure,  if  you  watch,  to  see  him 
produce  a  red  account-book  :  for  people  who 
keep  lodging-houses  invaiiably  i-un  bills  with 
trarlesmen,  probably  to  give  an  air  of  veracity 
and  colourable  truth  to  their  persevering 
asserti<in,  that  they  have  a  little  bill  to  pay 
to-morrow.  Tf  the  lady  who  keei)s  the 
Desii*able  Residence  is  mariied,  you  will 
not  be  very  far  out,  if  you  assert  that  her 
husliand  has  something  to  do  with  the  Docks, 
or  that  he  is  a  barrister's  clerk,  in  good 
practice.  You  cnn't  be  wrong,  if  you  set  him 
down  as  an  inditferently-dressed  man,  with 
an  umbrelhi^  who,  whenever  he  s|>eaks  to  you, 
calls  you  *'  Sir.**  If  your  landlady  should 
happen  to  Iks  a  widow,  take  my  word  for  it, 
that  ''she  was  not  always  in  these  circum- 
stances ;  '*  that  her  late  nusbaiurs  executora 
have  used  her  shamefully ;  and  that  she  has 
a  pretty  daughter  or  niece. 

LTnless  I  am  very  far  <mt  in  my  theor}',  the 
I  "Sulwtiintial  Itesidence"  is  a  lotlging-house  too, 
and  the  '*  Genteel  Residence"  not  very  far  from 
it.  Cecil  Street,  Stnuid,  for  the  former,  and 
Camberwell  for  the  latter,  would  not  be  very 
wide  of  the  mark.  Cecil  Street  is  full  of 
sul)stantial  houses,  in  which  loilgers,  some- 
times not  quite  so  sul>stantial  as  the  houses, 
continually  dwell.  The  prices  of  provisions 
are  high  in  Cecil  Street,  and  the  quantity  of 
nourishment  thev  atfoixl  far  from  considerable. 
Penny  loaves  ;ire  two{>ence  each,  and  you 
ean*t  get  more  than  one  dinner  off  a  leg  of 
mutton.  The  profits  ai'ising  from  the  avoca- 
tions of  the  landladiirs  of  sul)stantial  residences 
must  be  so  large,  that  I  wonder  that  they 
ever  come  to  be  advei*ti8e<l  as  "  to  let  '*  at  all. 
Perhaps  it  is  that  they  make  their  fortunes, 
and  migrate  to  the  "  elegant  residence,"  or  the 
**  distinguished  residence." 

I  wonder  whether  I  am  wrong  in  placing 
the  locale  of  these  two  last  species  of  "  Houses 
to  Let,"  in  Belgnivia  and  Tyburnia  ?  They 
may,  after  all,  be  wasting  their  elegimcc 
and  their  distinction  in  Golden  Square,  Ely 
Place,  or  Keuu\u\;;ton  Oval.  Yet  I  am 
always  coimug  acroaa,  mi<\  i^aiiMi^m^  tgt^a^ 
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tb«brid«*iG»tlu  <  ii>t:"  or 

«W  il  i*.  tl>v  il.ii'l  luid 

OaaBUModJiui.i  -'iBiuiivs 

(2>, Sir  JtJiB   IJ..- .-.l >    l.;„;li»,  &c., 

fto.fc'vuiu^  Sir  i^ivUsi  luid  IJuly  Sprineor 
with  tlwir  coramanj  to  diuuer  at  tlieir  <U8- 
1   nraltlMce  in  Eatun  rimCB."     I  can 
at!  Mil  fooimrn,  nincnitiaMit  nnd 
Il  and  MiibroidurT,  l»lllu|!;  nt  the 
tni  vul  ili«<iiigui>hiTil  residences, 
k  I  am  bo  vrr^  lur  wrong.     1 
ttl(  ovrr  A  Biilk-slifip,  Hitd  1  know 
»  uvittiar  Aa   dcgnnl   uor  it  disdti- 
dMiei*  i   liul   ura  tliere  not  buLh 
1  dbtinctl-ui  in  the  slntcly  Uol- 
^  G({iur^  uui    tJic    loAy  Wcstlwume 

'OoaiaBS,  In  ibe  (lursiiit  of  tliis  mipcrticinl 
CSMuintWn  <(  "  Quu&es  Ui  Let,"  I  Slop  pux- 
inl  "  H'"ia-."  simple,  nniwlulto- 
■ptnied   vith    eulogy,   or  ei- 
T  pnrfit.    I  liiire  mv  tkmry  ftlwut  U, 
It  majr  l>«  lint  n  Innie  nue.    Tlie  lone, 
Hmm"    unit    be    one    like    tliat 
1    on*  «t    lliH  comer  nf  Suunforil ' 
tkfrf&ra,  wliidi,  with  ltd  two  com- 
Mtjrlviilx  kns    leeii,   aud    noUott; 
e  Inatery  uf — a  buuw  unlet,  nidet-, 
■  nftt  to  lei.     Now,  n  housu  ■geul 
■wele  or  cunsDlenco  wbatouever, 
1  this  a  iluslr&lite  house,  nor  a 
iue.  Dor  iin  elegknt  bouae.     So,  i 
UI  of  liiuiuni  to  eaJl  it  an ! 
lOUM,    a    dii^f    houiw,   and    a 
9,  w  it  is,  iie  culla  it  a  "  House." 
i,  sure  enuuKli,  jnat  aa  a  horse, 
•d,  wind-gTilled,  gltuid«rcd,  htnn- 
MtHWB,  e,  kicker  autl  a  rou^r,  is  a 
^^'VbUkiioi'BOiiuidwhat  n  house! 
i"M«metht«  medifiereat 
The  lutlar'a  employ  I 
,t ;  thefunnerl  taket« 


-    you    are    alw&ys 

'  i'l  want  them,  and 

I  il<i.     In  the  geutetsl 

.  I    tiutik.   two   maiden   ladies 

<  il — HwlTs  piobablv  ;  say,  the 

...,se  ftitiicr  waa  TwUIb  ot  Saint 

:  ^  n-i'-bttker  ;  and  whose  brother, 

1   parttiirwliip  with  Mr.  Sqnlltfl, 

f  iaaad  in  Montague   PUce,   Tiedford 

I  when  the  two   cani   on  a  geale«l 

B  oa  aargeont  and  apotUucnries.    The 

,_*ilfa  kept  a  one-hone  fly  (not  one  of 

T  Tkkiah-looliiiig  hronglimns,  be  it  Dnder- 

od),  with  a  corpulent  horse  (serious  of  djs- 

wuon,  and  givto  to  eutiog  plum -cake  when 


1 1  he  could  K^t  it),  niud  amild-tookicgcxia-hinaii, 

-   whn  (vimed  a  hvmn-honk  in  liis  pocket.     Oiiu 

.l;iv.  i»,«.'v,T.  r  ^iir.iii,,-.  -iU-.^  .I,my  Twilli, 

I  I  ^ic  did  not 

■'"<:  Itevnend 

^  Chapci,  in 

i'willH  went  to 

livi.-  iviLli  lior  lunnitil  ^.islvr  (l!ie two  lead  tha 

iKior  [nnou  a  trnihle  life  between  tbera,  and 

Felix  is  mure  irate  in  the  pnlpic  ag&UMt  tha 

Pope  than  evi^),  and  the  gniteel  residence 

took  its  place  in  the  category  of  *  Houses  to 

Let." 

The  "  Dctacheil  House  "  boira  ite  peculiar 
characteristiu  on  its  front;  it  stands  alaue,aud 
UDlhing  more  con  bo  said  about  it  ;  but  with 
the  "  aemi-deUiclicd  house  "  there  U  a  auhtle 
mystery,  much  to  be  marvelled  at.  Semi- 
detached !  Have  the  party-wnlls  )>etweea  two 
houses  shrank,  or  is  tijere  a  bridge  countwtiiig 
the  two,  as  in  Mr.  Beckford'a  house  In  Lande- 
dowa  Crewwnt,  Bath  1  A  Mmi-detftched 
hongs  may  be  n  house  with  a  fiehl  on  one 
aide  and  a  bonc-boiliiig  factory  on  the  other. 
Semi-detached  may  mtHiu  half-tumbitng  to 
pieces.     I  must  inquire  into  it. 

The  "  niaiulon,  the  "  residence,"  and  the 
"house,"  seem  to  indicate  to  me  dwelliuga  of 
some  considerable  degree  of  important^  and 
extent ;  Die  "  villn."  the  "  cottegc,"  and  the 
"loiige,"  seem  to  indicate  aio.ilTer  places  of 
abi.-de^  thoujth  perhnpa  equalling,  if  not  niiv 
passing,  their  contemporaries  in  elegance^ 
gentility,  distinction,  convenience,  deaii^Ie* 
n^  Bubatantinlity,  &&,  &c.  There  is  am 
thing,  however,  certain  about  the  villa — onei 
aouiul  bast*  to  go  upon,  which  we  do  not 
poaseasasr^ards  the  "house."  The  "houae" 
IS  ambiguously  situated,  it  maybc^  in  Oroa- 
venor  Si^nare,  in  Pall  Mall,  or  in  Brick 
I^ne,  Spitulfinlds,  or  Crown  Street,  Seven 
Dials ;  but  the  vltta  is  ncceaaarily  auourbui. 
Yon  could  not  call  a  house  (however  unnll  it 
might  be)  situated  between  a  pie-shop  and  a 
public-house,  a  "vUla."  A  fonr-momcd  house 
in  Fleet  Street  would  be  a  novelty,  aud  if  you 
were  to  call  it  a  Gothic  lodge,  would  be  » 

Cl*r  novelty  stiU  ;  while  Covent  Garden 
ket,  or  Long  Acre,  would  scarcely  be  tho 
loeait  fur  a  eoClofft  ornie,  or  an  Italian  villa, 
I  recognise  oott^^es.  villas,  and  lodgei,  with 
the  addition  of  "hermitages,"  "priories," 
"groves,"  "boxes,"  " reti-cats," &c, on  allsgb- 
urban  roads  ; — in  Kensuigton,  Hiunmersmitli, 
and  Tumluun  Green  i  in  Kingsland,  Hackney, 
and  Dalston  ;  iu  Highgate,  Baniratead,  and 
Ilomsey ;  iu  Camberwell,  Peckham,  and 
Kennington ;  iu  Paddington,  Kilbum,  and 
Cricklewood ;  their  roaifi,  approaches,  and 
environs,  iuclu^ive.  And  a  fiur  proportion  do 
these  suburbs  contribute  to  the  "  Houses  to 
Let"  iji  the  Supplement  of  the  Times. 

The  "  villii  standing  in  its  own  grounds," 
is  generally  suggestive  to  me  of  stock- 
brokecs.  Great  people  are  these  stockbrokers 
for  villas ;  for  driving  inail-phaetona,  or  wide- 
awake bokiog  dog-carts ;  for  giving  capital 
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dinnen  ami  wine.  Tho  young  man  who  has 
a  stockbroker  for  a  friend,  lias  need  but  to 
trouble  himself  only  concerning  his  lodging 
and  washing;  his  board  will  take  care  of 
itself,  or,  rather,  will  bo  amply  tjiken  care  of 
in  the  villa  of  his  Amphitryon.  Next,  I 
should  say,  to  a  decided  penchant  for  betting 
odds,  and  a  marked  leaning  towards  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  horseflesh,  hospitality  is  the 
most  prominent  characteristic  of  a  stock- 
broker. He  is  always  '*  wanting  to  stand " 
something.  His  bargains  are  made  over 
sherry  and  sandwiches  ;  ho  l)Cgins  and  endd 
the  day  with  conviviality.  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  his  speculations  should  fail  sometime-H, 
and  that  his  clients  should  lose  their  money, 
and  himself  "sold  up" — ostracised  from 
'Change,  driven  to  dwell  among  the  tents  of 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  or  the  cities  of  refuge  of 
Belgium,  tho  boorish  and  the  beery !  £lse 
would  he  be  living  in  liis  own  ground-sur- 
rounded villa  to  this  day,  instead  of  its  l>eing 
con6dcd  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Messrs. 
Hammer  and  Rapps,  auctioneei's  and  house- 
agents,  as  a  *'  House  to  Let" 

"  An  Italian  Villa  to  Let."  Pretty,  plausi- 
ble, but  deceptive.  The  house-agent  who 
devised  the  Italian  prefix  was  a  humbug.  Start 
not,  reader,  while  1  whisper  in  your  ear.  'J'h« 
Italian  villa  is  a  shabby  little  domicile,  only 
Italian  in  so  far  cw  it  possesses  Venetian 
Hinds.  I  know  it;  for  I,  who  spt^ak,  have 
been  cgregiously  sold,  lamentably  tiikcu  in, 
by  this  mendacious  villa. 

"  A  Villa  to  Let."  Not  elegant,  desirable, 
distinguished,  nor  Italian ;  but  a  villa.  It  has 
bow  windows,  I  will  go  bail.  A  green 
verandah  over  the  tlrawing-room  window, 
for  a  trifle.  Two  hells^  one  fur  visitors,  and 
one  for  servants.  The  villa  is  suitable  for 
Mr.  Covin  (of  tho  firm  of  Feraud  and  Covin, 
Solicitors),  who  has  been  importuned  so  long 
by  Mrs.  Covin  to  abandon  his  substaiituU 
residence  in  Bedford  Bow,  tlmt  he  has  at  last 
acceded  to  her  wishes.  Covin  is  a  portlv 
man,  with  a  thick  gold  chain,  a  bald  heaJ, 
and  a  fringe  of  black  whisker.  He  is  fond 
of  a  ]>cculiarly  fruity  port ;  and  his  wife*s 
bonnet-box  is  a  japanned  tin-coifcr,  lal)ellerl 
"Mr.  Soldoff's  estate."  He  won't  live  in  tlie 
villa  long,  because  he  will  get  tired  of  it,  and 
long  for  Bedford  Bow  again,  with  its  pleasant 
odour  of  new  voUum  and  red  tape.  He  will 
let  it  to  Mr.  Bunt,  the  barrister,  or  Mr.  Mus- 
covado, the  sugar-broker  of  Tower  Street,  or 
Mrs.  I^pp,  the  comfortably-cii*cumstance<l 
widow,  who  was  so  stanch  a  friend  to  the 
Beverend  Silas  Chowler;  the  same  who,  in 
imitation  of  tho  famous  Mr.  Huntingdon, 
S.S.,  called  himself  H.B.B.,  or  Half-Burnt 
Brand. 

What  should  the  "  cottage  ornie "  be  like, 

1  should  wish  to  know  (to  jump  from  villas 

to  cottages),  but    that   delightful  little   liox 

of  a  i>hice  at  Dulwich,  where  a  good  friend 

of  mine  was  wont  (wont,  alas  .')  to  live.    The 

Mtzmwbenies   in    the   garden;    the    private 


theatricals  in  the  back  parlour ;  the  pleasant 
excursions  on  week  days  to  the  old  College 
— (God  bless  old  Thomas  Alleyne  and  Sir 
Francis  Bourgeois,  I  say !  Had  the  former 
done  nothing  worthier  of  benediction  in  his 
life  than  found  tho  dear  old  place,  or  the  latter 
not  atone<i  for  all  the  execrably  bad  nioilciTi 
pictures  ho  painttrd  in  his  life-time,  by  the 
exquisitely  l>ouuliful  ancient  ones  ho  left  us 
at  his  death) ; — the  sym[x)sium  in  the  garden 
on  Sundays  ;  tiie  clear  church-bells  ringing 
through  the  soft  summer  air  ;  the  pianoforte 
in  the  boudoir,  and  Gluck's  *'  Cho  faro  sonza 
Kuridice  ? "  lightly,  g^-ntly  elicited  from  the 
silverv  kcvs  (bv  hands  that  arc  cold  and 
powerless  now),  wreathing  through  the  ojwn 
wimlow  ;  tiickind  faces  and  cheerful  laughter, 
tho  timiil  anxiety  of  the  Isulies  couci^ming  the 
last  omul  bits  home  at  night,  and  the  cheeiful 
ri'cklessnt'Hs  with  which  they  subsequently 
abjindoiied  that  last  onuiibus  to  its  fate,  and 
conjectnriMJ  im]K)ssibly  fortuitous  conveyances 
to  town,  ultimately  tcrmimiting  in  impromptu 
l>eds.  How  many  a  time  have  I  had  a  shake- 
down  on    the    billiard-table    of   the    cottftqe 

omte  't    How  many  a  time ^l^ut  my  Uieme 

is  of  Houses  to  Let. 

K\\\  of  ''Houses  to  l-ict,"  it  appeareth  to  me, 
I  luive  beon  unconscionably  garrulous,  without 
being  usufully  comniunicitivo.  I  have  said 
too  much,  and  yet  not  half  enou.i;h.  In  houses, 
I  am  yet  at  fault  about  the  little  mushroom- 
liko  rows  of  flimsy-looking  tenements  that 
spring  up  on  every  side  in  and  alwut  the 
suburljs  ;  in  brick-ltelds,  in  ])atohes  of  ground 
where  nibbiah  was  formerly  shot,  :iud  vaga- 
bond boys  turned  over  tliree  times  for  a 
|X'nnv.  L  have  yet  to  learn  in  what  si»eoies 
of  ''  tlouse  to  Ijet "  the  eccentric  gentlifmau 
formerly  residefl,  who  never  washed  himself 
for  iive-and-forty  years,  and  was  supposed  to 
scrape  himself  with  an  oyster-shell  after  the 
manner  of  the  Caribl)ees  ;  where  it  was, 
whether  in  a  house,  a  villa,  a  residence,  or  a 
cottage,  that  the  maiden  lady  entertained  the 
fourteen  toi:i  cfits,  which  slept  each  in  a  four- 

1H>st  Wdstead,  and  were  fed  on  turtle  sdup. 
\  want  to  know  what  "  every  cotivenience  " 
means.  I  should  like  to  have  some  fuHlier 
information  as  to  what  '*  a  select  number " 
actually  implies.  I  am  desirous  of  ascertain- 
ing in  what  category  of  *'  Houses  to  Let "  a 
house-agent  would  rank  a  tenantless  theatre, 
a  chapel  without  a  congregation  or  a  minister, 
an  empty  brewery,  or  a  deserted  ]x>wder-niilL 
Finally,  I  should  like  to  know  what  a 
"  cottage  "  is.  Of  the  cottage  orru^  I  have 
spoken  ;  the  compact  cottage,  the  detached 
cottage,  the  seminletached  cottage,  speak  for 
tliemselves ;  but  I  am  as  much  puzzled  about 
the  simple  cotta^^e  as  about  the  simple  house, 
nuinsion,  or  vifla.  In  my  youth  I  had  a 
chimera  of  a  cottage,  and  drew  rude  outlines 
thereof  on  a  slate.  It  had  quadrangular  tiles^ 
a  window  immediately  above  the  door,  palings 
at  the  side,  and  smoke  continually  issuing 
from  its  cY\\muey.    l\a  ox^bitecture  was  de* 
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ibe    Ftunk  Ht. 

.1  tlieirnay 

■»,  oh  rMuler  ctf 

.   -,  diWlful  collages, 

ULU'-B   Lu   Church   Lan&, 

It  Gila  ■,  wbere  iniw^  wouieu  lu  tkttered 

I  s^wU   CTDoah    Btuii'llj'    i>n    the    door-sUp ; 

■•   TMg«l,   filHiy   children   wallow   with 

k  aDdiilp  Bmidn.  the  dirt  uid  »uuaior. 

^  •    in    ray    fondly 

ti4Miint|  nml  diatrieta— ootUges  dilapidated, 

iibJ(    hatccA^    wbar?    ^umt    agnculturtil 

laih.rin-ii  art  -*ulUTi]y  irmiif^luig  witli  reliev- 

■liuftded,  brick-durt 

.;il  ;  where  mother 

ri  lid    p'fuidmothec 

'  lofiuing  to  go  into 


n  wrong  ill  all  this.    Farfaapa 

■  tLcorle*  about  maiuioiu,  residimcM,  i  "^^  ^' 

tiMMHv  vilhM,  and  the  inexplicable  cottnaes,       ^° ' 
atfUr  all   oaf  Iw   but  wild  and  improbable  I  „,2y^"^ 

— crada,  vague,  jinrpoaelesa   apecula- 
tlnu.    Bat  I  bare  laiJ  my  say,  and  shall  be 
i  dfty,  1   hope,   in   other   matters 
o  Let" 


Tbeii  Bloopc  — 

I  nnw  sbi-  gnthrn  in  li«r  nn;  In 
And  slukea  Ihnn  ctMr  & 


lOw,  in  A  Buidj  huj  upon  Uie  shon, 
Tno  lonn  Enuer  *\awlj ;— •  " 

udiiig  with  lender  mien — 

lad  IdoIb  IfaU  tell  Ikr  munt, 

Wbile  titus  tli«j  pM*.  imd  glide  bojmnd  ihe  « 

.  pier  ^lidei  in ! — the  ma*OB«  clup  the  iIdiui, 
And  ne*i  ilMm  Unad*  ason-tiaml  atHot-bor, 
A  horae  uid  cut,  do  luget  tlum  k  toj, 

loTe  onirards,  while  ■  dJsUui  kite  ii  bJonn 
Among'  the  doadi,  uid  dances  u  in  joj. 


We  feel  iDsntie  pleuoie,  like  ■  unvrl  senac 
Deriied  bom  Art  uid  Natnn— SciiDi*,  SighC— 
Which  6oD  petmils,  in  Ht>  m      " 
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n-song  speU-bound  are  the  qdIpi. 


b««tl  Lar  noiselui  in 

Rsal — yet  ulenl,  u  tiren  all  a  dnani 

Men,  coginea,  motioii,  colour — ai  we  i 

Proofs  of  reality— -doih  ahe  di<pl«j: — 

Yal  'til  apteiura  puuDge'et  «  seMea  ! 


Smiting  Ibawalel 

fitT  liie.  fram  sten 

And  thoa  abe  wo 

n  backnrd  in  bttr  flight; 
lo^ilem,  nothalfaspan! 
kshet»»jbe5™lonr»igb 

tlie  lone  aea-^ore.     The  tide  is  coming  in, 
.\iid  brraka  in  njvs  of  ulrer-gashing  nrta. 
As  silentlT  as  spiriU  rise  from  gtOTta! 

Nor  e'en  •  wbitper  from  the  lioUbir  caTea. 
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iar,  briglil  mlUude  at  aouniUiu  laodnn. 
Who**  fonni,  like  j«r  on  jmr.Bonanp  Uiciborc 
Imiginalion  lov»»  Uioe  upmiort, 
Sowing  ilaolf  ill  tliii  rcftfetrd  octan, 
dud*!  allgbtnt  thndo*  (mlf  to  idon  ' 

Jl^a  th*  (H-gull  pimtrs  llirmieh  ihf  sk; — 

J)ip>  in  tlitiutgv,  uud  tipalsiiniparklliiHwiog)! 
Rliei  *lufl  in  nidoiiinti  ovil  rinm  ! 

Doirnnluiliagf  onr  dnrk  ruck?^.  tlip  iiow  dulli  Ot, 
Ami  M  ivliilc  naTCing  IIiid.  •oil  glHiDiBg,  Dinp. 

Once  mora  fimii  mradi,  villi  entllF  grating  luundl 
A  miuuc  orbh  Imtb  *o  trmrtrard,  flcil ! 
An>  «<!awiikcT    Tills  ortli — iIicbt  mining  fr«i — 

Ssduptiftcl;  rrt  no  ndour.  tailp,  ti>uob,«niiiid: 
Tlie  real  aaj  iho  viuonti?  mntS 

T  ii  ■  Dcit  plnaet-iurlko*  «e  txliot'l ! 
Ourowii — ]-gi  iio[  oar  own — lUmiuUlKiI — dumb : 

A  world  at  dnnin-lllif  mloimil  uliodoir)  eoino — 
And  go — moK  rnjuiiiw  U)(iiv>>  wn*  tnid 
D;  pell  or  pcDoll ;  jtt  Uicj  lim  no  liomc. 

Thdr  birth  Ufrom  tlie  dukwu  into  ligbt; 
Bui  inio  daiklien  ■lirii  tWir  fotnu  rrtuni, 
Far  Ilium  oo  >|ilii?ii(>  iiutnlladntw  bum — 

Ho  Kloricn  UcHurf  d  in  ll»  ocMiuic  riiglit ; 

Poor  plIgriiuB  UP  Ihrj  of  Ninli'i  slioWK  »leru! 


Kol  to,  Ibe  lubniuicei 


nUfc; 


For  m  arc  lioni  villi  Ininrd  neeatr  tiff. 
Both  aiibilinvCB  tiid  ■faulows  to  nirritr. 


WHAT  HAS  BECOME  OF  WINTER  1 

People  are  cow  putting  on  the  best  faces 
thej  can  to  ivclcome  the  Spritig.  Weloome 
the  Spriug,  indeed  !  when  we  have  haii  no 
winter  ; — welcome  n  light  puiUinc,  when  wo 
have  hiid  no  neat !  I  trust  I  am  n  Uriton  nnd 
know  how  to  grumble.  "  In  tfatwe  veniftl 
MiuMa  of  the  year  wUen  the  air  is  culm  nnd 
plewant,"  wjb  Milton,  "  it  were  »n  injury  ami 
sullvunefM  agfuiiBt  Nature,  not  to  go  out  Nid 
•ee  her  riclieii,  *ud  partake  In  her  r^oicings 
with  heaven  and  earth."  ir  Natiirc>  iB  metiu 
enough  to  rejoice  after  having  defrauded  me 
ly  wiiit«r,  I  Bcnitcli  her  name  out  of  my 


"RprinK,  Uiij'Mr'ijriiuth.rBir  niDllietarneirflawcn, 
New  lMve>,ntw  lorea,  dnwn  byllie  wingrd  Hoars, 
'J'Uuu  ut  lelumcd  ;  but  nouglK  relumt  with  iLvt, 
li«ie  my  Imt  jujn'  rcgrBlfitl  mFmor;." 

Now,  Spring,  it  would  eerre  you  right  that 
*  lost  joy  s  regretful  memory  Bhoiild  stick,  to 
yon  oUo  j  and  I  mean  to  make  you  cry 
Imlf  April  through  by  letting  you  under- 
•tand  what  pretty  tidnga  I  might  have  said 
■bout  you,  if  tlie  conduct  of  Nature  on  a  iate 
occasion  hnd  not  put  me  out  of  temjier.  I 
want  you  to  feel  wtiat  you  have  lost,  and  for 


'   tinall^  now  Intona  joa  that  I  litter  only  out 
oftpiti^  to  lei  jrou  ace  bow  delieately  I  iKidd 


Dear  litUn  Spring,  the  blacli  and  withn-ed 
twigB,  that  have  worn  all  the  saiuo  livpry  of 
ni'iumiug,  throDghout  the  dreary  months  oi 
winter  (hecanae  Ihei'n  waa  no  ekiitiiig  to  be 
had),  are  tricking  theni»e1vei  out  in  their 
holiday  garbg,  because  you  are  coming  down 
to  ace  them.  One  is  dreasei!  in  virgin  white', 
one  weiin  a  Kiffi'on-culoured  robe,  another 
pnts  on  blue,  and  some  twig  Bomewbere  plays 
the  dandy  lu  a  scnrlct  uniform.  Tlio  Bunnr 
slopes  ore  reeking  with  the  early  miBLs,  and 
t,he  &clds  are  laying  down  their  carpets  for 
the  laiiilis  to  daiioe  uiion.  The  aap  U  itirring 
in  the  trees  and  awelanc  in  the  bud,  and  the 
early  brerse  comes  frtmfi  and  fragrant,  as  if  it 
blew  tlirough  the  boudoir  of  Nature,  while 
eli«  wan  getting  up  in  the  morning  and  niakitig 
n  free  uee  of  Iwr  perfumery.  Tlie  owl  is  hoot- 
ing from  the  turret,  and  by  so  doiug  shows 
his  wisdom  1  for  to  hoot  at  Spring  wTien  she 
appears  out  of  hur  tum,  is  only  proper.  Her 
true  cue  is  "  hard  IVost."  and  she  hIiouIJ 
have  wailed  for  it,  Tlia  owl  ia  hooting 
from  the  tui'ret,  the  rook  ecrcnming  fl-om  his 
swinging  nest  on  the  t*ll  tree  top.  and  the 
ciiokou  ebou'.iiig  from  the  lonely  glen.  The 
lilaokbiril  whlHllea  from  Ihe  bosTi — and  h» 
rrtuv  whisllis  If  it '«  Wliit^T  that  he  w.ints  to 
scc^'cvnr  a^n  on  this  siile  or  tlie  ypnr  2(H)0. 
I  'ni  liriveu  to  be  desjiondent.  The  blackbird 
whiatlva  from  the  buah,  and  tlie  tlii-ontl«  from 
tlio  gi-ovGj  and  the  deop  coo  of  the  rinfl|ilov» 
is  beard  m  the  woods.  Hia  fenthei'eir  erai- 
erants  who  hod  taken  refuge  on  our  sliorM 
from  the  illiberal  nliets  of  an  arctic  winter- 
though  an  arctlo  winter  is  much  better  tlion 
none — liliei-ty  of  the  plume  being  rvetored,  go 
back  to  the  North  again.  Thii«e  who  emi- 
l^teil  from  ourwlQler,b«rore  they  knew  that 
we  were  not  to  have  any,  ore  now  returning 
one  flight  after  another,  to  join  in  the  onu- 
thological  concert  that  takes  place  under  the 
nuinagomeDt  of  Spring,  The  martins  and  the 
wreue  and  the  reilxtarts  have  vome  into  the 
concert  witli  small  tiipvs,  the  nightingale  has 
come  with  a  flute, the  linnet  andtbe ^d finch 
with  a  lute,  the  lark,  tliat  vky-Mcket  in 
feathers,  getx  its  muiio  up  so  thoroughly,  that 
AH  it  twiiiklcB  a  m«r«  speak  in  the  oleor  uir  of 
the  Bunriiie,  atmoEt  out  of  sight  and  very  fsc 
from  being  out  of  hearing,  we  know  very  well 
what  the  thing  L^  it  Is  one  of  the  morning 


I  for  joy. 

•e  are  the  voodlnrk  and  the  pipit 
-the  brk  of  the  wilderness — whose  heidth 


Then  tlie 


requires  that  they  should  bathe  their  Iw.-ika 
iu  miuic  every  momiug.  From  tlie  tall  bt^go 
or  cottiige-^iluuling  tree,  the  mngpict,  di-ew<^ 
like  a  gentleman  in  block  and  whitt,  chaltets 
na  idly  as  is  u&ual  with  gentlcnitm  who  are 
not  men.  In  tlie  lieort  of  the  tliiek  woo,]  the 
jay  is  screaming,  or  giving  on  entertainment 
similar  to  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Mathews,  to 
nil  audience  ns  full  of  noises  as  the  Homm  of 
Commons.     The    jocUaLW   jshViCTa  tiani   % 


WHAT  HAS  BECOME  OT  TH-IKTEU  I 


^Ittii)  »ioBf  tb»  vil-l,  or  rrmn  a  nak^ 

nmMlbMiB*  llUnk  About  a9«piilehre, 

——^■-'"  If  we  are  TenaoDnWe 

Ecept  when   tlnct  ore 

Wiiur  OoCMloiia,  beMta. 

i  llBpi^  Ht  ot  fellows, 

r  Uwj  an  ^Bioio^"    The 

e  Jotlf  when  Le  uiigs,  Mt 

Rfoa  ll&d  a  liiir  L-latm  nn  luj 
tt  object  to  state  thnt  ttiese 

j^ -jch,    tuiii    nlwuuinjit,   nnd 

WUry  KM,  In  Ui«  gltuliu  ami  grovea 

,    no    Ota    whole,    not    ilisBgrac^itble 

— ai*ke  bat  a  small  portjou  of  the 

j  tkoise  witli  which  Ton  tire  aoi-um> 

r.  Tbora  b  &   voicn   6«m  alt   tbinga. 

il  from  the  nuitrf  thnUfluni  whiah 

niMi  their  w»lew  (jou.  perceive  how 

"'  ■  would  be,  whca  no 

'   etraamsMre  mui^ 

:  valley  ;  the  trmit 

-.  niid  onttlu  lowing 

of  the  liuub  coiuea 

■■-:  hnupily,  at  tlio 

<  I,  uQil  tliv  laughter 

.  t  Ihe  ■nnuy  glade. 

■  iMi.l  wide  opi-n  to 

h"  fireside — where 

Fii'ire  the  flngging 

r  neglect — tlie  fire- 

'  :  and  the  whistle 

■  '"'illy  proue  to  per- 

I'liBita  cheerily  from 

tii«<l  glebe.    But  the  great  Spring 

I  tba  Wind  ;    wind   miieic  ia   tho 

'n  the  Spring  it  pinja  all  kinds  of 

iMiai»,  »  foreat  piece   on   its 

1  hamoons  ;  sometimes,  &  song 

I.  upon  one  Utile  piccul<>.    Man 

I    loveK,   M)d    thinks,   when    the 

»,  wltb  B  more  delicKte  expres- 

1  Wlut«r  he   had  skated,  or  be 

M  akatud,  roared  over  good  jokes, 

I,  when  be  wna  abut  ap  in-doora, 

le    jollity.     Man's 

b  external  ohjecta  is,  Ja 

',  wkoleBOm«ly  set  iu 

ling  sentiment  of  re- 

n  of  fine,  nnconsciously- 

"  In  the  motion  of  the 

"  aaya  Shelley,  "  iu  tiie 

St,  secret  eorri<apuiidencc 

ere  ia  eloquence  in  the 

n  melodv  in  the  flowing 

tie  of  Uie  reeds  beside 

r  ineooc^vnble  relatioa 

the  Hnl,  awaken  llie 

if  breathlMs  rapture,  anil 

f~ia7iterious  tendernefs  to  the 

or  the  voice  «f  ooe  beloved,  siugiiig  to  you 

LiatB  or  bsliiDnablc  urirolB  arc  now 
iSt^Tgtd.  I  belie»^  as  jidinjrtisemtnts  in 
eaaatrj  [apen.  Whether  birds  ore  fasbion- 
MbUi  J  Mai  uot  qaite  aure,  bat  pefbaps  I  may 


be  allowed  lo  risk  incurring  the  expense  of 
duly  upon  the  following  list  of  movements 
in  wliftt,  I  confess,  mast  be  admittwl  to  be 
liigli  life,  pnaMed  as  it  is,  on  tree  tops,  nr  in  a 
v><t  more  elevated  sphere.  Figeona  niova  in 
higher  circles  than  even  dukes  ami  ducheseef. 
Liable,  or  not  liable,  to  advortiwrnent  duty, 
here  is  a  lint  of  movements  in  high  life  for 
the  present  sesson. 

Arriealt : — Wryneck,  Baed  Sparrow,  Bunt- 
ing, Smallest  WiUow  Wren,  Stone  Curlew, 
Whcntear,  House  Swallow,  Martin,  Sand 
Murtin,  61ack~cap,  Nightingale,  Cuckoo, 
Middle  Willow  Wren,  Wliitethroat,  Ee.l8tart, 
Grasshopper  Lark,  Swifl,  Letwer  Reed 
Sp.irrow,  Land  llail.  Fern  Owl,  Fly-c.itcher, 
Turtle  Dove,  Rine  Dotterell,  Wagtail,  Water 
KaII,  Iflrgest  Willow  Wren,  lapwing,  Tit- 
lark, Biizi>t~bill,  Comcr»ke,  King  Uuzul, 
Yeilow  Wren. 

Drpartunt  .-—Fieldfare,  Bedwing.  Wooil- 
eock.  Hooded  Crow,  Snow  Bunting,  Widgenn, 
Teal,  Snipe,  Marliii,  Solui  Goose,  Grey  tiull, 
C^ross-bill,  Beau  Oxtse,  Herring  Gull. 

Spring  is  said  to  begin  in  Ii&rch  ;  meteor- 
ologists say  on  one  day.  astmnomers  say  on 
another  day  i  but /say,  that  Spring  leSa  began 
in  November  1861.  Spring  has  the  V:iiil(ce 
blood  in  her,  and  has  annexed  Winter ;  or, 
nt  least,  m  infuung  a  Spring  temper  iiilo  i%, 
with  It  view  to  nllimat*!  annejiatiun.  How- 
ever, let  us  take  March.  Lol  us  look  at 
March.  He  usimI  to  have  a  little  bluster  in 
him — to  be  something  of  a  roarinfr  tiUde. 
Whether  he  has  got  married,  or  what  else 
may  be  the  reason,  I  don't  know  ;  but  nil  his 
boKKt  seems  to  be  taken  out  of  him.  There 
ought  to  be  a  wind-spirit  abroad  iu  March  to 
sweep  the  floor  of  heaven,  preliminary  to  the 
laying  down  of  a  fresh  pavoment  of  suoKhine. 
MnrcTi  ought,  like  a  child,  to  play  with  flowere, 
and  destroy  them  iu  its  wilfillness.  If  March 
behaved  hke  March,  and,  if  I  bail  no  quarrel 
with  the  Spring  on  other  grounds,  I  wonld 
spejik  of  it  somewhat  after  this  fashion : 
Wooed  W  its  smile,  some  insect  troop  will 
venture  ^rth,  too  soon,  to  thread  a  maze  in 
honour  of  the  welcome  cuest ;  and,  ere  tbej 
have  had  time  to  try  tlieir  glauCLUg  wing^ 
the  fi-own  succeeding  to  the  smile,  chases  the 
oSrigbtsd  band,  and  they  are  scattered.  In 
its  sunny  moods  a  coronal  of  violets  is  given 
to  the  child;  but  the  wrathful  fit  comes  on, 
and  the  sweet  toy  is  torn  to  pieces,  trampled 
beneath  the  foot  uf  the  capricious  mouth. 
Awakened  by  one  of  the  bright  flashes  of  its 
laughing  eyes,  the  bee  looks  out ;  auJ,  think- 
ine  it  is  summer,  rushes  abroad  in  coat  of 
gold,  sounding  bis  premature  sumraonsou  his 
tiny  trum|>et :  but  the  wing  of  the  snow- 
spirit  (which  I  strongly  suspect  Time  of 
having  clipped  with  his  scythe,  some  yean 
ago)  shadows  for  a  moment  (or  used  to  shadow 
wlien  it  wasbigeuoUEb)  the  fiice  of  the  youth- 
ful month  ;  and,  nnable  to  borrow  the  um- 
brella of  a  single  flower-cup,  the  false  herald 
perishes,  the  victim  of  his  own  mistake. 


u 
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Down  the  l(»)g  wintliog  luie,  orer  the 
broad  mewlow,  and  on  tlie  aunny  bonk  by  the 
waj-Bide,  are  peepiug  up,  aiuia  the  emerald 
grass,  Ihe  gem-like  flowen  that  were  the 
plnyUiinga  of  our  uliildhood — tli&t  lund  us, 
veftra  ago,  through  Iha  dewy  delL  When  we 
look  at  Ihem,  we  call  to  mind  how  our  hands 
in  their  first  state  of  cUubbiueaa,  or  in  their 
second  state  of  iuk  and  alate-pencil  Just, 
grasped  at  the 


Tbilt  COIDB 

The  winds 

bilbn  tfae  iwAllow  dufi,  and  tski 
of  Huuh  with  beoulj." 

When  our  ye 

Botnrw 
OrCjtht 

ter  Uwn  ibe  lidi  of  Jano-t  ens, 

ru's  bnxli- 

And  when  we  wore  our  first  gold  ehauu, 
nude  of 

.     .     "PsliFriniTDIri 

Tint  die 


^hii 


JtngOi." 


)  not  made  i 


Then  what   work  have 
childhood  with 

"lilt  Doiuc 

That  ««11  bf  rau»D  men  il  riM  msit 
The  Ikiois,  ar  eUe  ihe  F.jt  of  Uut, 
The  ciiipriie,  and  tbe  floun  of  aouri*  >I1. 

The  daisy  is  tlie  pet  of  poet*  ;  and,  while  I 
am  tagging  these  snips  of  verse  together,  let 
ua  Bay  some  more  about  the  "wee  modest 
crimaon-tipped  flower" — the 

.     .   "MlverahieU,  with  ban  of  gold, 
TLut  ipniidi  itnli;  wnic  laiiT  bold 

A  graceful  Udy-writer  calls  the  dusr,  the 
Bobin  of  Sowers.  I  've  an  idea.  Had  she 
been  as  fanciful  oa  Mr.  Wordsworth,  she 
might  have  added  its  nd  breast  as  amongst 
the  reaaons  for  her  pleasant  conceit. 

Now  I  am  going  uu  with  what  I  might  say, 
if  I  ehoM,  concerning  March.  The  alder 
wears  her  dark  wreaks,  and  the  hazel  and 
willow  have  hung  out  their  catkins  iu  the 
fields.  The  marsh  is  gay  with  the  bright 
oranee-flowers  of  the  marsli-marigold  ;  and 
the  shady  grove  and  humid  bank,  with  the 
pilewort's  yellow  stars.  Before  the  end  of 
the  month,  the  leaves  of  the  hooeysui;kle  are 
nearly  expanded  ;  the  garden  is  beautiful 
with  the  pink  flowers  of  the  luezereon  ;  and 
the  greenhouse,  besides  the  pale  narcissus  and 
the  bright  camellia  japouicB,  has  the  brilliant 
tnlip,  and  all  the  rich  and  graceful  hyacinth 
amj.  Leeks  flourish  in  the  caps  of  Welsh' 
men  on  St.  David's  D:iy  ;  and  in  the  Irish 
bonnets,  on  St.  Patrick  s  Day,  shamrock  is 
planted,  David  and  Patrick  are  March 
Mints.     Of  David  we  have  heard  how 


iUggCSt 


have  been  written,  by  poetic  I  ,     ^ 

crtu,  than  as  a  crest,  wliich  we  know  to  be 
a  thing  usually  composed  of  liuir  or  feathers. 
The  leading  act  of  the  life  of  St.  Patridk, 
performed  on  Crosgh  Patrick,  ia  tlius  beau- 
tifully narrated  by  a  native  muistrel : — 

"  Ocb  I  Anuim  hilla  in  miglitj  high,  and  so  'i  the 

Hill  of  IlowUi,  loo  ; 
Bat  we  all  do  know  ■  monntun  thit  is  higher  ihsD 

TwM  on  the  lop  of  ihu  high  idcodI,  St.  Psliiek 

pnsebed  *  Kimoii ; 
He  diDire  the  ttogt  into  ths  bog^  and  buushed  all 

the  Termin." 
Then,  after  March,  the  noisy  boy,  comen — 
or  used  to  come — April,  the  oiling  girl. 
Whatever  trick  she  may  play  ub,  in  l)ehBving 
aa  she  ought  not  to  behave,  she  cannot  trick 
us  out  of  her  great  day  of  tricks ;  we  will  be 
April  Fools  !  The  man  who  doesn't  like  to 
be  a  fool,  is  fit  for  treasons,  murders,  and, 
particularly,  stratagems ;  he  is  the  very  man 
to  punish  on  tlie  first  of  April.  "  Beshrowthe 
man,"  says  Klia,  "  who,  on  such  a  <lay  ns  this, 
should  affect  to  stand  aloof !  I  am  none  of 
tliose  sneakers.  I  am  free  of  the  corporatien, 
and  core  not  who  knows  it.  He  that  meets 
me  in  the  forest  to-day,  shall  meet  with  no 
wiseacre,  I  can  tell  him!  SnUlia  rant.— 
translate  me  that,  and  take  the  meaning  of 
it  to  yourself  for  yonr  pains.  ...  I  have 
never  made  an  acquMotaoee  that  lasted,  or 
a  friendship  that  answered,  with  any  one  that 
had  not  some  tincture  of  the  absnrd  in  their 
characters.  .  .  .  And  take  my  word  for 
this,  reader — and  aay  a  fool  told  it  you,  if  you 

!>Inue — that  he  who  hath  not  a  drachm  of 
oily  in  his  mixture,  hsth  pounds  of  much 
worse  matter  in  his  composition."  April  baa 
herown  small  jokes  in  the  way  of  fool-making. 
The  prudent  father  of  a  family,  before  taking- 
an  extended  walk,  looks  up  into  her  face  for 
a  hint  about  the  weather.  "There'll  be  a 
severe  ahower!"  says  April,  with  a  frown. 
So,  the  &lher  commits  lumself  to  walk  out 
with  the  family  umbrella  ;  April  takes  to 
shining ;  the  sky  looks  sa  if  there  would  be 
till    Midsummer ;   and    the 


birds.  Tliere  is  that  much  over-rated  vocalist, 
the  nightincale.  No  doubt  his  night-xtraia 
isunrivolli^d;  becausenobody  else  would  think 
of  plnying  meloJiea  at  midnight,  except  stur 
dents  who  ore  learning  the  trombone,  and  sre 
asliamed  to  practise  it  when  people  are  nbout. 
The  nightingale  Is  all  very  well  ;  butwliy  not 
prnise  the  throstle,  and  tlie  blackbird,  and  the 
wood-lark  I  I  should  like  to  hear  a  better 
ballad-singer  than   the  robin  !     As   for   the 


1  lov 
i  though 


lul  s 
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ivlligbl  of  die  Sptiii; 


Ttul  m^ia,  ««*  ktiiiiM,  ad  pinipiLun, 
It  llBrk  yntUn;  hk  ilriuduiu  udI«i, 
m  kartol  ibiit  Bi  Apiil  niglil 
V  k>«  aliBrt  tit  Lint  M  micr  bnli 

Alter  Uie  nigbtingale,  there  eomn  the 
■  ijiiiiA,  oat  wuodfwckFr,  uid  the  cuckoo : 
Jie  b  dMUnr^nhr,  peritRpc  Spring  jageona 
SI*  to  hsnd,  mm  k  mge  for  buildin?'  sjikq- 
ktiOQ  irina  >U  tbo  hwl*.  Now  Ln  tLe  time 
ftr  fnUMiittg  HiMT  tieata. 

Hm,  tlicTv  oomes  tlsi),  m  April,  tbo  r«a- 

I    tirt)  of  the  Eof^bh   Pntron  St.  Ocot^  for- 

xMriy  «(  OxptMOcis,  tho  nicnt  uociittnted 

I   -wpjc  (i*t  «ver  w*  a  cburak  1e;;eiid  toliim- 

k  wS,  uu)  Mflhnid  r^istratioD  in  Uie  list  of 

Mbita. 

Tfcent.    1  Aail  K»y  nothing  abont  May.     I 

won  btUlki>(HKj-tiUl  have  Iiad  tuy  Wiu- 

'   hV-     I  (lim't  ai*  f'T  I.lie  ilisftppointraent  that 

■•  spring  maM  luffcr  in  tooing  all  the  praise 

wuM  liHVC  Efeawi.'ri.-il  on  it ;  it  is  luitliing 

oiiMtiiPiii  I  liave  auffured  from. 

If 

-      ==  .  'Of 

t  about  flowers,  anil  that  sort  of  thing, 

^to  bifbnn  Ixmiloiiers  that  they  are  of 

Ijrt  IhL-in  stand  on  any  of 

Jrhridritt  In  tlie  murnine,  and  they  wili 

■DC  Ttnl  Wordsworth  liiiuaelf  declares  to  he 

qint*  npud  lo  Cumbertaud,     Hear  him : — 

"Ksrti.  Iim  i.i>i  u»>  riiuii  i.p  fliiiir  idpit  fur. 


■ril<ys.n>ok.DrhiU; 


I  dot  Ixi  siting  here  in  London  after 

il  flowers.    We  are  better  off.    What 

"ii  lu  us  nrroaatadl     And  what 

-r.  us  with  their  ftfathei-s  on  1 

fl'.jat  in  t;ravy  than  In  music. 

."•   thf^y  please,  but  I  ahull 

,  .-.iiapect  foul  play..    I  suspect 

_j^  licoa  made  away  with,  and 

cli^orly  a  gainer  not  to  lie  open 

Spriug  wua  seen  where  she  had 

lo  w,  stealing  ftbout  timidly  at 

uwl,  wh^n  her  proper  time  came, 

»y  ftltogetber  to  lot   Winter   lu 

Am  he  was  not  wuitcd     There 

;  wnmj!  tu  all  thk;  although  I 

right;  Iinl  I  aludl  stay  In  towu ; 


CHIPS. 

LOCklNG   LP  THETOWISR  OV  L"»OOV. 

Few  pereoUB  «r«  aware  of  the  atrietneas 
with  wliicii  the  Tower  of  Loodon  is  gmuvtcd 
from  ft«-s  without  and  from  tmacliery  witiiin. 
The  ocremouy  of  shutting  it  up  every  nloiit 
» iiitiiiuew  to  be  as  solemn  and  as  rigidly 
[ireGiiuttouary  as  if  the  French  invaeioii  wero 
iLL-tually  afoot.  Immediately  aflcr  "  tattoo  *' 
all  slTiuigera  ore  expelled ;  and,  the  gates  aii«e 
clijaed,  iiotliing  short  of  sack  imperative  im>- 
ct!&s)ty  an  tire  or  sadden  illuesa  caii  procure 
their  tmag  re-opened  tUl  the  appointed  hour 
the  Udxt  morning. 

The  cercriuony  of  lookiug  up  is  very  aocient, 
mrioua,  and  stAtely.  A  few  minutes  before 
the  clock  strikes  the  hour  of  eleven — on  Tiies- 


t'eariuif  in  his  baud  a  liuce  bwioU  of  krys, 
and  attended  by  a  brother  Warden,  carrying  a 
^gantiu  lantern,  appears  in  front  of  the  main 
guiird-house,  luid  calls  out  in  a  loud  voices 
**  Encortkeys!"  At  thiwo  words  the  Sergeant 
of  the  Guard,  with  five  or  six  luei^  tui'us  out 
and  follows  hint  to  the  "  Spur,  or  outer 
gat« ;  each  santry  challen^ng,  us  they  paai  his 
jiost,  "  Wlio  goes  there!" — "Keys/'  The 
gates  being  carefully  locked  and  barred — the 
WarJcu  wearing  as  solemn  an  «£pect  and 
making  as  much  ntHse  as  posmbie — the  pn>- 
cesion  ivLunia,  the  seutrtea  exacting  ih*  Eune 
ciplaimtiou,  lUid  recdving  the  same  answer 
as  before.  Arrived  once  mace  in  fivnt  of  the 
main  |fu»rd-houee,  the  saotry  there  gives  a 
loud  stamp  with  his  loot,  and  the  foUowlug 
couvcraottuu  takes  |:^ce  betwem  hjiu  aod  the 
appronching  p«ity  ; — 

"  Who  goia  there  ? " 

"  Keys,^ 

"  Whose  keys  7  " 

"  Queeu  Yictoria's  keys," 

"  AdvMiue  Queen  Yictoria's  key>,  and  aQV 
well." 

The  Yeoman  Porter  then  exchuiiia, "  Qod 
btea»  Queen  Victoria."  The  muu  guard  de- 
voutly reepood  "  Amen."  The  officer  an  duty 
E'vea  the  word,  "  Present  arms  j "  the  fire- 
eka  rattle ;  the  officer  kisses  the  hilt  of 
his  aword  ;  the  escoit  fall  in  among  their 
companions;  and  the  Yeoman  Portermarches 
mojiiatically  across  the  parade  alone  todeposit 
the  keys  in  the  lieutenant's  lodgings. 

The  ceremony  over,  not  only  is  oil  egress  and 
ingress  totally  precluded,  but  even  within  the 
walls  no  one  can  stir  without  being  furnished 
with  the  counteraign ;  and  any  one  who,  un- 
happily forgetful,  ventures  li-om  his  quarters 
uniiroviiled  with  hia  talisman,  is  sure  to  be 
made  the  prey   of  the  first  seutiuel   whose 

All  of   which   is   pleosaotW  absurd,    and 
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Teminds  us  of  the  stately  manner  in  which  the 
Crown  was  carried  about,  when  the  White 
Tower  was  on  fire. 

THREE  GUNS  IN  ALBANIA. 


True  yachting  takes  a  man  a  bit  al>out  the 
•world.  Last  Aucust,  I  left  Cowes,  one  of  a 
party  in  a  yacht,  which,  if  nobody  objc^cts,  I  will 
■call  the  Scowlcr.  The  party  consisted,  as  to 
its  heads,  of  three  men  :  1.  Myself,  not  to  be 
described  by  myself.  2.  Francis  Silvertop,  a 
man  of  fashion,  and  a  crack  shot  over  the 
Moors.  3.  Major  Blaze,  a  card  accustomed 
to  turn  up  in  unaccustomed  places,  and  tre- 
mendously experienced  in  foreign  sports.  We 
all  carried  our  guns,  a  taste  for  game  being  a 
common  weakness  with  us.  After  a  few  days 
spent  at  Malta,  we  steered  Eastward;  and 
one  fine  afternoon,  towards  the  end  of  October, 
cast  anchor  in  Corfu  Bay. 

Shooting  is  not  to  bo  enjoyed  [in  Corfu 
itself ;  for  every  Greek  who  has  a  gun,  and 
can  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  powder  and  shot,  is 
watchful  to  bag  any  luckless  s])ecinien  of  game 
that  he  may  chance  to  see  or  hear  of  in  the 
swampy  ground  of  the  valleys,  or  the  drier 
elevations  of  the  olive  groves.  The  shooting 
which  will  bring  an  Englishman  to  Corfu, 
is  to  be  hatl  on  the  opposite  shores — ^the  coasts 
of  Albania,  the  classic  regions  of  Thcssjily ; 
and  there,  during  the  wiuter,  ho  may  have 
the  finest  shooting,  perhaps,  in  the  world. 

The  Sanitar  Boat  visited  the  Scowler :  the 
harbour- master  satisfied  himself  touching 
the  clean  "  bill  of  health  *'  from  Malta :  mv 
two  friends  went  ashore  with  me ;  called  at 
the  palace  of  the  Tjord  High  Commissioner ; 
dined  at  the  said  palace ;  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  best  fellows  in  the  garrison  ;  and 
nothing  remained  to  hinder  us  from  spending 
one  day  in  Albania.  Neither  Silveitop  nor 
myself  had  ever  been  there  before ;  Major 
Blaze  had.  Wo  had  accepted  the  friendly 
offer  of  a  brown- visaged,  red-night-capped, 
dark-whiskered  Corfiote  to  act  as  pilot,  and 
were  all  prepared  to  start,  when  the  Major 
puzzled  us,  at  starting,  with  a  pull  upon  his 
old  experience  :  "  Is  the  Ouardtano  on  l)oard, 
Peter  i "  was  his  first  inquiry.  "  Yes,  signor." 
**  And  the  dogs  ? "  "  Yes."  So  the  boat  was 
shoved  of!^  and  glided  from  the  ditch  into  the 
open  bay  of  Corfu.  We  were  soon  on  Iward 
the  Scowler ;  and  on  the  deck  found  an 
odd-looking  figure,  dressed  in  coarse  rifle- 
green cloth,  his  shoulders  protected  by  a 
short  capote,  or  shaggy  cloak,  with  arms,  and 
his  dark-mustachioed  face  topped  with  a 
geranium-coloure<l  cap.  This  was  the  Guar- 
diano,  a  Corfu  policeman.  One  of  these  gen- 
tlemen accompiinies  every  shooting  party  from 
Corfu  into  Albania,  to  see  that  there  shall 
"bo  no  risk  incurred  of  taking  the  infection 
of  the  much-dreaded  i)lague,  by  handling 
forbidden  things.  "To  be(J,  now,"  said  the 
Major;  ''we  shan't  rest  to-morrow,  Bu- 
tnato,  Peter.**    ''Butrinto!   vera,  good,  sir," 


was  the  pilot*s  reply.  Butrinto  was  our  des- 
tination ;  a  place  once  of  note  under  its 
classical  name  of  Buthrotum,  and  now  an 
celebrated  for  the  variety  of  its  game  and  its 
woo<lcocks,  as  Cateito,  a  little  further  down 
the  coast,  is  for  its  snipe-marshes. 

The  Scowler  was  soon  running  for  the 
Albanian  shore,  before  a  pleasant  breeze.  The 
night  was  somewliat  chilly ;  but  the  stars 
were  bright,  and  the  shore-lights  from  Corfu 
glistened  in  long  streaks  on  the  tideless  waters 
of  the  Adriatic.  We  rounded  the  little  island 
of  Vido,  that  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  l)ay, 
crowned  with  enormously  strong  fortificar 
tions,  whose  guns,  should  their  proprietors 
so  will  it,  could  lay  all  Corfu  town  in  ashes  ; 
the  Guardiano  lay  curled  up  asleep  in  the 
fore  hatchway ;  and,  as  we  stood  across  what 
is  called  the  Northern  Passage,  I  turned  in 
with  my  companions. 

Morning  discovered  ns  at  anchor  in  the 
}^y  of  Butrinto;  the  Major  was  on  deck, 
looking  about  first  for  weather  signs,  and 
then  for  scener}'.  "  By  jingo,  this  is  very 
fine!"  Before  us  lay  the  Albanian  shore, 
with  a  wide  valley  running  up  between 
two  chains  of  hills  clad  with  verdure,  and 
running  into  other  chains,  which  inter- 
mingled till  they  were  lost  in  the  blue  dis- 
tance. On  the  side  of  one  hill,  some  way  off, 
were  the  white  walls  of  a  straggling  Albanian 
village.  Near  the  shore  was  an  old  ruined 
castle,  now  tenanted  by  a  Turkish  Aga,  the 
sole  representative  of  the  supremo  auUiority, 
and  who  consults  his  best  interests  by  exhi- 
biting civility,  on  any  needful  occasion,  to 
English  sportsmen.  Many  a  hill  in  the 
neighbourhood  bore  the  ruins  of  a  castle  or 
tower,  the  relics  of  the  military  sway  of  the 
celebrated  and  notorious  Ali  Pasha.  Almost 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  landscape 
was  its  perfect  quiet ;  no  labourer  was  to  oe 
seen  a-neld  ;  no  herdsman  with  his  flocks ; 
no  hum  of  population :  it  was  more  than 
silence;  it  was  desolation  to  the  ear;  but, 
to  the  eye,  fertility.  Behind  the  yacht,  at  a 
distance,  rose  the  heights  of  San  Salviuior,  a 
mountaiu  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Corfu  to  that  on  which  the  town  is  built, 
and,  as  it  seemed,  beyond  that  the  citadel  of 
Corfu  was  refrncted  through  the  morning 
light,  and  stood  above  and  apart  from  the 
water.  A  flock  of  gulls  were  soaring  about, 
every  now  and  then  making  a  dash  at  their 
prey  in  the  shallows  that  ran  a  long  way  out 
from  the  shore,  while  at  a  little  distance, 
rested  on  the  water  a  whole  host  of  wild- 
ducks  and  other  water-fowL  with  three  or 
four  majestic  swans  among  tnem,  api^arently 
unconscious  of  an  enemy.  These  provoked 
us  to  bring  up  our  double-barrelled  Mantons^ 
and  paddle  quietly  towards  the  game.  The 
swans  and  ducks  were  perfectly  at  their  ease, 
and  I  had  raised  my  gun,  when,  certain  Alba- 
nian fishermen,  who  were  lying  in  their  boats 
unnoticed  under  the  shore,  threw  their  heavy 
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mlg.^ 


haiig  '.   I  :  '  Illy  M  n  pgLi'tiuj; 

ikluu.  '".eii  Eculliog  the 

ditiffi-j,  '  ■leJ  belwetoi  hU 

t/---ti[  '  I  the  fiaherriieii ; 

'     -  -  -^.Itothe 

■,.sh  Sab 


liinJIv  tiikeii 


luiked 


tJw  lUti  (probabl;  ml  mullet)  o&viiie  1<««ti 
llinxniiDhi  Uie  Oiogoy,  Aiirl  ibe  money  tlirowD 
Isfk  laui  the  tubing  bent,  Mid  I^ietrti,  bftviuc 
UXia  t^ftaaal  oirt  not  lu  lut  the  boats  Uium 
■ttji  otbvr.  ui-1  tltereby  iociir  for  us  tba 
pouUty  gf  i^ouiuititic,  DU  Uie  iurvrmaliun  of 
the  Ooaniiano,  ncuUed  us  b»clc  to  breakfaat. 
1  pity  lha«  gAbtfmeD.  They  bvo  in  n.  per- 
(■i4im1  (iitaraatlne  ua  regwcls  wiy  sliure  but 
tiuir  omi.  Tbey  ooiiie  into  Corfu  Bay, 
their    fiui   to   niiother  boat   nhich 


.    ii.-ir,  their  vessel 

I  yellow  Bag,  and  ie  cure* 
:UI  olber  mJl.    Their  life 

i.'t   ]HL^i<d   in   the   veaseU, 

II  eonst,   with    their    iiuta; 
:rn   eom{iel   tliem   to  abide 

LdUadH  wiuoiig  their  fellow 
■.•iter  b  fortnight's  imprison- 

.T-L'ttft 

r  ;  dfBTB    lighted  ;  jiowder- 
iiul  percuBsioD-caps  ready ; 
i,  (logs  (UirM  spouii^ls  and  n. 
.;hl  out  from  ine  fijre-batch- 
e  CuAnliwio's  paper  cigiu'  tnonu- 
i  lighted,  t)mt  lie  ought  bUitI  od 
wUd  htiueeir,  for  whut  he  feareil 
I  limvy  iJnj's  work,   wo  Btepp«d 
S*   budl ;   and   At   nbout  niue   o'clock 
r  fuui^  nvirsulvea  gruiiinliii;^  ou  the  Albanian 
I  ■boR.k  hltUUluw  till- Ac;:\'aCaatle.    Peter 
'm  ilirL-L-tioiis  tis  to  the  eruek 
■-  ■     ^1  Ki'iiig  liuich,  and  pushed 

• ':  WM  low  and  swampy,  «nd 
i  were  henpeil  up  tdong  it, 
. .  ui»h)p  of  a  wratehed-liHiking 

III  a  ilirty  yellow  jacket 
>.:  WW  Hjipi^nded  to  on  i 
.  Mu\  (of  course)  »  pipe. 
.   ^>itU  Uie  Guanlituio.    The 
May,  1  following  with  Silver- 

I'l'rtfip,  olsd   in  a   dupper-sUooliiig 

>f  fauJUess   cut,   lutil   oue    conglo- 

t  poekelA.      We  posBcd   under   the 

"  1  old  Cast!*?,  niid  eutei-ed  upon 

)kjf.  reeJy  tr.ict,  which  stretched 

~ny  before  a».  and  won  interseoted 

.  ereeka.    "  W«  sbitU  find  enipe 

e  Major ;  and  fta  he  spoke,  snipes 

nbisopiuion.    The  sport  oao« 

in  in  eani^^t,  and  the  suipts  got 

I    front,  uui  on  tlie   rigtil  uid  left,  in 

'    '  \   %   niinibi'r   Hint  entirely 

e  gnulaaWj  advanced. 


t«udiug  our  Iliiu  of  beating  ;  and  before  we 
hod  pa^eJ  t)te  swampy  tract  of  ground,  had 
Imgged  enough  snipe  to  make  a  l.incolnehii« 
feu  poacher  open  his  e^es  (or  ever.  Siiver- 
top  at  length  foan<l  himself  separated  froia 

irtytyau  uidnviting  swamp,  and.  not 

come  reckless  about  bis  app&rel,  wan- 
dered on  seeking  for  a  firmer  puautge.  At 
lenutU  he  ranched  a  eiivt  where  the  CT«elc 
wiilcned  into  a  small  Ingoou,  IVinged  with 
Ull  msheB  and  reeda  ;  he  pushed  tlwra  aside, 
and  stai'ed  when  he  saw  the  whole  suHkoe  of 
the?  lagoan  literally  alive  with  teal,  widceou, 
and  every  kind  of  wild  duok.  Hundreds 
□f  these  birds  were  gathered  on  tliU  their 
favourite  fceding'graund  ;  mid  Silvcrtop  wa» 
Hooiewhat  uonpbiBsed  at  the  spectacle,  when 
'  loDke<l  up  and  saw  the  sun  shliuiig 
te  him,  as  it  might  do  on  an  English 
day ;  the  only  trace  of  winter 
visible  being  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Finiiua 
chain,  glistening  from  very  far  iiwoy  through 
a  gnp  in  the  wljaceut  hilLa.  Luckily  some 
of  the  birds  were  scared  ;  and  as  thoy  flcff 

er  Silvertop'a  head  he  secured  a  couple; 
id  after  some  splaahing  in  the  mud,  sue- 
eeoded  in  carryuig  off  his  trophies,  and 
rejoining  us,  hia  fiiends.  We  bad  quitttMl 
the  snipe  country  lor  the  present,  and  now 
entered  upon  a  wood,  pursuing  a  tort  of 
green  lane  which  tan  through  it,  full  of  mta 
and  boles,  and  very  like  an  Eusiish  woodland 
path.  The  wood  on  each  side  was  pr«lty 
thick  with  trees,  and  between  them  was  the 
most  wonderful  underwood.  It  looked  as 
though  the  strongest  thonis,  briunbles,  and 
biiard,  bod  been  suffered  to^row  and  entwine 
themselves  at  will  and  undisturbed  since  the 
Creation  ;  only  a  bill-hook  could  make  meaua 
of  passage  through  the  tangled  wall.  Tho 
spaniels  crept  in  here  and  Uiere  ;  and,  after 
several  uusiiccessful  attempts,  re-appeared  id 
the  lone.  "  Mark  cock  I "  shouted  the  Major, 
Olid  a  woodcock  came  out  above  the  broniblea, 
speeding  down  the  lone.  I  secured  him  for 
my  bag.  The  woodcocks  seemed  as  much 
inclined  to  play  at  (bllow-my-leader  as  the 
suipes  had  been  ;  and  for  a  couple  of  hours 
sport  was  found  for  the  English  guns.  We 
reached  the  extremity  of  the  wood,  and  then 
bent  back  again  down  the  aide  towards  the 
sea,  still  gathering  woodcocks,  but  occa^onally 
losing  a  bird  among  the  brushwood.  A  hare 
s1a>  niaile  its  appearance,  nnd  Silvertop  made 
that  tiis  own.  Having  again  reached  tha 
open  grouDiI,  we  followed  tiio  windings  of  » 
creek ;  till  under  the  bank  was  seeu  the 
dingey,  with  Pielro  waiting. 

Tlie  hour  of  lunch  baa  anived,  and  thtt 
moruing's  work  rendered  it  very  welcome, 
while  the  wet  which  we  had  sustained  about 
the  legs  made  a  draught  of  weak  brandy-and- 
water  both  advisable  and  pleasant.  Tha 
Guardiano,  who  had  been  following  us  all  tha 
morning  at  tho  distance  of  about  lialf  a-mile 
in  the  rear,  cauiciii  for  his  share  ;  and  having 
received   it,   retired  into  the  some  state  (3 
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I  mental  Beclusion  as  be  b»dbit.lierto  moiutnfned. 

I  Jjimcheoa  d«Bpatched,  the  gnmc  nlroa'iT  killed 

u  sent  bnck  in  tba  boat  lo  the  yutht ;  Piutro 

ordered  to  be  at  Ibe  laoding-ulMU  at  Sve  ;  uid 

we  mIL  started  off  again  inland. 

Wo  returueil  up  the  aide  of  the  wood,  and, 
on  reaching;  the  extremity,  turned  off  to  the 
laft,  wlien  our  progreaa  woi  nppnrently  (topped 
'  A  nnall  stream.  Silvertop  began  loukiTig 
nt  for  a  bi-tdge,  while  the  Mnjor,  without 
pwuring  a  moment,  tuelc«d  the  idcirts  of  liia 
sportiiig-coat    under    ilia  anus  to  keep  liia 

Ckets  drv,  and  holding  bin  gun  over  htn 
d,  waded  through  the  Btroam,  which  wna 
about  up  e.o  Uis  hipe,  and  gave  a  satisfied 
stomp  or  two  on  tiio  oppoHite  bonk.  We  took 
Ilia  Iiliit  I  followed  qii^lilj  enoDali.  mtliKr 
plaaaed  than  otherwise  with  a  fi'csli  iacldeiit 
of  tlie  day's  proceedinga,  and  Silvertop  was 
uot  Jena  ready,  though  he  evideiitly  cast  a  look 
of  pitif  on  hia  shooting  coatiime;  whereat  the 
Major's  eye  twiaklud  a  little, 

The  Btream  we  had  just  passed,  seemed  to 
i>e  the  threshold  of  more  swampy  ground  than 
we  had  yvt  enooantered,  and  presently  we 
found  ouraelrea  walking  alon^,  very  uncon- 
cemedly,  tlirough  a  tract  of  land  on  wliich 
the  water  was  often  half-woy  up  to  our  knees. 
Our  niinda  were  now  ngain  Jireoted  to  the 
auipe,  and  bo  HUCceBsfnlly,  that  the  Major 
himself  Bpoke  of  the  sport  as  "good,"  and  iiis 
cointHiniona  looked  upon  it  as  aom«thing  very 
far  (wyoud  t!io  jiower  of  an  adjective  to 
qnalliy.  This  tract  passed,  and  the  afternomi 
poasing  away,  we  determined  on  beating  back 
towarda  the  shore,  but  this  time  ia  a  moat 
extended  range.  ITie  M^or  waa  to  beat  the 
copaes  which  Tay  under  the  hilhi  to  the  right  ; 
I  was  to  go  bai3K  through  the  wood  whure  we 
found  wuodcoclcs  in  the  nioming ;  Silvertop 
waa  to  beat  off  to  the  left,  and  have  another 
look  after  the  wild  ducks.  The  creek  on 
wbich  he  saw  diicke  in  the  morning  did  not 
run  very  far  up  ;  butbeyond  it,  quite  unknown 
to  hiiu,  tiiere  waa  a  stream  that  ran  down  to 
th*  sea ;  Uiis  stream  he  reached,  and  bi^nn 
t»  follow,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
setMrated  fn>m  his  fiiends.  He  wandered  on, 
and  for  Borne  reaaon  or  other  beat  known  to 
himseLfl  the  Guardiauo  followed  him,  though 
still  at  the  u.<tual  respectful  distance.  Pre- 
BBDUy,  to  Silvertop's  great  as[oni:ihnient,  n 
gaunt  miserable  figure  appeared  from  under 
the  bank,  and  reganled  him  with  a  fixed  and 
stolid  gaae  ;  it  was  the  first  human  being  any 
of  us  bad  seen  in  the  country  that  day.  His 
a|ipearanee  was  abrupt  enough  and  Hingular  ; 
on  his  head  was  a  miserable  iez,  or  TurkiBh 
cap,  which  once  might  have  been  red,  but 
i  then  urutrai  tint;  there  was  no  trace  of  hiur 
I  upon  his  temples,  and  his  whole  apparel  ap' 
I  peared  to  coiiaist  of  a  dirty  yellow  capote.  He 
I  was  a  peaaimt,  probably  come  out  of  some 
I  miserable  hut  on  the  hUI  or  in  the  valley  to 
.  ur,  having  heard  the  guns,  to  obtain 
I  the  AlbwiiHu's  great  hope  in  life,  a  little 
I  powder.     Silvertop  waa    addressed    by    the 


stranger  in  a  whining  voice,  of  wlitch  one 
word  w.is  evidently  "Baronle;'''  the  Engliah- 
maa  laid  "  Ah  ! "  and  bowed  politely,  having 
some  idea  about  national  peculiarities  of 
salutation,  but  tlie  Albanian  went  on  with  hb 
whine  about  "Baionle." 

The  situation  was  utterly  inciipable  ol 
explanation,  till  the  Gunrdiano  arrived,  having 
quickened  Ilia  eoorae  on  hearing  voices,  and 
he  vouchsafed  a  solution  nf  the  ililScully  by 
remarking  to  Silvertop,  "  Want  powder,  dr." 
The  Eijghshman  wm  perfectly  ready  to  bestow 
this  new  kind  of  alma,  and  was  gomg  towards 
the  object  of  it^  when  he  was  Blop]»d  by  th» 
Ouonliano,  who  took  his  powiler-flask.  and 
said  a  few  words  to  the  Albanian.  The  lattei" 
M)tproaoheJ  a  little  war,  took  off  his  cap,  put 
it  down  on  the  groimd,  and  retired  some 
yards.  Tlia  Ouardiano  opened  the  powder- 
flask,  and  shook  a  portion  of  its  couti^iits  into 
the  cap,  bat  c&retully  avoided  touching  it, 
because  being  of  woollen  manufaoture  it  ii 
among  the  plagae-branded  articles  of  Quaran- 
tine. The  powder-flaBk  was  retupoet!  to  its 
owner,  and  the  Albanian,  taking  up  lits  cap^ 
wentoff  with  much  apparent  gmtituJe.  The 
Guaniiano,  having  done  *hat  was  wanted, 
struck  off,  unoliaerved.  by  another  path,  and 
Silvertop  wandered  ou  tin  he  renehed  an  open 
apace,  which  ran,  nninteiTiiTited  by  trees, 
quiteacrosBthevaller.  HDcouldsc«m^about 
half  a  mile  to  his  left,  plodding  awav,  and 
about  a  milo  l>ayond  him  lie  could  discern 
the  occasional  amoke  of  the  Major's  gon, 
which  gave  evidence  of  his  having  found 
something  to  amuse  him  in  the  hill-sirre  shrub- 
beries. Either  of  us  might  have  incurred  the 
penalties  of  quarantine  fifty  times  over,  for  all 
the  Guardiano  could  tell,  but  the  Albanians 
are  scarce,  and  also  repulsive  ;  at  any  rate 
the  }^gue  has  never  yet  reached  Corfu  by 
such  meana  Silvertop,  having  tried  some- 
what of  a  crosa-conntry  movement,  was 
stopped  by  the  ceeek  already  mentioned, 
which  had  again  narrowed  in  breadth,  but  of 
which  Ihe  waters  were  wofnlly  muddy.  He 
followed  the  bank  some  way,  but  found  ha 
was  approaching  the  lagoon ;  and  so,  eo- 
coui'aged  by  the  Major's  late  example  in 
fording,  he  selected  an  apparently  favourable 
spot,  and  stepped  cantiuualy  in.  Two  steps 
took  him  half  across  the  creek  ;  he  took  the 
third,  and  found  himself  Boundering  in  a 
treaclierous  hole,  with  the  water  up  to  1^ 
chest,  and  the  mud  splashed  into  bis  eyes. 
Luckily  there  were  overhanging  hushes  on 
the  bonk,  and  by  their  aid  hedmggedltimaelf 
out.  There  was  no  help  for  it ;  hia  gun  had 
escaped  wetting,  and  ha  came  out  safe  :  the 
only  thing  that  suffered  was  his  shooting 
dress.  So  he  trudged  on,  and  made  for  the 
rendexvoua.  He  arrived  there  lii-st  of  the 
party,  and  saw  the  dingey  coming  off  from  the 
yacht,  while  his  companious  were  fast  ap- 
prodching  from  the  inland  covers. 

The  evening  was  as  beautiful  In  its  calm  as 
the  morning  had  been  in  its  brightnen.    Tha 
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EUQ  wsaa  going  <lovii  beliiud  Saiita  Deca  (the 

L ill  of  the  Ten  S.uiiti,  in  Corfu),  and  the  peaks 

of  the   Piudus  moimt&ina  glowed  with  rosy 

luiei«,  in  the  lis^t  shed  upon  the  silver  nnows. 

Growprf  of  wil'J  duckB,   m  sixes  and  sevens, 

\irere   continiuiiv  passing  overhca«l  to  their 

trveuius^  feeiiiug  grounds;  the  Albanian  fishing 

b<>ats   wci»  moving  out  of   the    bay,  with 

supj'Iic-^  :>the  market  at  Corfu  ;  and  Pietro,' 

ill  the  diDi^ej  again,  took  the  oppoi-tunity  to 

R;:kke  a  ;<urchase  of  fiah,  this  time,  for  our 

(UijUfr.    Silrertop  sat  down,  and  mused  with 

hinuM-ii"  ca  the  day ; — shooting,  and  yet  no 

krtrpcTfL  n<;»  preserves,  no  gpne-Iaws,  streams 

t'>  i'.r>i.  hole.9   to  tumble  into,  and  a  health 

cdi-.vr  do-j^ging  one^s  heels. 

By  way  of  finale,  a  huge  eagle  came  bsu\- 
ia::  by.  Silvertop  discharged  his  last  baiTcl 
^t'  LIju  ;  but,  except  a '  3iake  of  the  fea- 
chen;,  and  an  extra  flap  of  the  wings,  the 
fr.gle  tcok  no  notice  of  the  insult ;  we  wore 
thcu  partly  rowed  and  partly  punted  through 
i\i«  *iiailow8  Ut  the  Scowler.  Fifteen  couple 
of  arA^>e,  twenty  of  woodcocks,  and  eight  bi-ace 
cf  fct-ceteras  vere  the  spoil  we  countcii. 

Oncfe  on  board  the  yacht,  a  change  of  apparel 
was  i^uickly  effected  ;  and,  as  we  Kit  down  to 
a  snug  dinner  in  the  cabin,  the  rattling  of  the 
chain  told  ua  that  the  anchor  was  up,  and 
the  yacJit  sped  on  her  return  voyage  to 
(  oztii.  The  night  deepened  quickly  around 
m :  and  when,  hiter  in  the  evening,  1  liglited 
a  cigar  on  deck,  we  were  crossing  the 
N'jrthtfm  passage,  and  the  only  sound  which 
broke  the  silence  was  the  howling  of  the 
juekalH  on  the  Albanian  shore.  The  wind 
»alt-^  and,  at  about  eleven  o^cIock,  the 
anchor  was  let  go  in  our  former  roadstead ; 
au*L  having  resolved  to  sleep  ashoi*e,  wc 
again  landed  in  the  citadel  ditoh.  Tlie 
Guardiano  touched  his  cap,  and  vanished  in 
the  gio-:»m. 

VILLAGE  FUNERALS  IN  NAPLES. 

Nnplet,  Fth.  26. 

If  oar  Ferdinand  were  King  of  England, 
liaving  Iiis  won  way  among  you,  doubtlesH 
mrtny  Eugli^hrneD  would  tliiuk  that  ]!)eath 
and  burial  might  form  the  happiest  event  in 
their  existence.  Do  not  be  surprised,  there- 
fi>ru,  if  I,  living  in  Naples,  and  wishing  to 
wiite  \k\nM\  a  cheerful  topic,  find  Deatli  and 
Burial  lo  Ije,  at  any  rate,  not  the  most  gloomy 
I  could  Lay  my  pen  upon. 

There  was  a  poor  fellow  to  whom,  one 
evening,  1  sent  a  supper.  Next  morning,  the 
chnrch-bvll  was  tolhng  for  his  funeral.  To 
let  him  eat  my  supper  over-night,  and  to  bury 
him  in  the  morning,  was  to  be  verv  quick 
with  poor  Giacomo.  In  his  case  the  law, 
which  requires  burial  twenty-four  hoiir.s 
after  death,  had  been  evaded,  as'it  often  ia,  bv 
ante-tlating  the  hour  of  dect'ase.  Quick 
burial  is  comuKinly  sought ;  "for,  you  kn«)w, 
my  dtiAT  fellow,"  said  an  Italian  to  mc,  "  we 
ha%-e  nctue  of  those  foolish  prejudices  which 
you  English  have." 


A  lighted  candle  at  the  mouth  distinguished 
death  from  life  ;  if  death  l>e  its  verdict,  the 
deail  is  dresned,  and  the  chamber  ornamented 
as  circumstances  permit.  It  becomes  a  re- 
ception chamlxir  into  which  every  one  ia  free 
to  enter,  accoidiug  to  the  proverb  of  the 
country,  "  from  a  marriage  feast  or  a  funeral, 
drive  no  one  away."  I  went  a  few  days  since 
to  visit  a  poor  idd  pensioner  of  mine ;  but, 
on  coming  to  the  cottage,  found  the  door 
wide  o])en,  mid  Costanziello  lying  with  his 
feet  towards  the  threshold,  on  his  funeral 
bed.  If  the  door  be  not  left  open,  say  tlie 
country  people,  the  body  will  tumble  to  the 
ground.  And,  as  for  the  direction  of  the 
fuet,  "to  be  carried  out  feet  foremost,"  is 
only  a  periphr«isiH  for  death  ;  and,  if  an 
invalid  were  carried  out  of  his  house-door, 
while  alive,  in  that  ]X).sition,  it  would  Imj  con- 
sidered an  event  of  fatal  omen.  So  strong 
is  the  prejudice,  that  I  once  laboured,  in  vain, 
to  make  an  Italian  country-servant  j.>lace  my 
Ijed  opposite  the  chamber-<loor.  The  idea 
lingers  in  Italy  from  the  old  Boman  times  : 
Pei-aius,  in  his  Third  Satii-e,  expresses  death 
by  saying,  that  a  man  "stretched  his  stiff 
heels  towards  the  door."  Many  tapera  w«!re 
arrangetl  about  the  Inxly  of  poor  Costanziello, 
and  his  family  sat  silently  in  a  circle,  waiting 
for  sympathy  mid  consolation.  "  A  ta])er  at 
baptism,  and  a  taper  at  death,"  say  tlie  poor 
l>eople  of  this  countrv.  The  thought  of  the 
old  Ivoman  used  to  ()e  a  torch  at  maniat^e, 
and  a  torch  at  de«ith.  To  "  live  between  tlie 
torches,"  is  the  expression  with  which  Pro- 
pertius  in  one  ])laco  indicates  the  interval 
between  a  man's  wedding  and  his  funeral. 

When  the  priests  came  to  remove  Cos- 
tanziello''s  body,  the  silence  was  at  an  end. 
There  ai*ose  a  shouting  and  a  screaming  which 
remind  one  strongly  of  the  old  Honmii  "  con- 
clamatio."  The  violent  outburst  of  passion 
in  these  Kouthem  climes,  at  such  a  moment, 
is  sometimes  ti'iTitic.  The  priests  l»arely 
escape  personal  violence  now  and  then.  1 
remember — indeed,  how  could  I  forget  ? — one 
funeral  scene  ;  a  pi>or  woman  had  lost  her 
son,  a  fine  vouth,  drowned  at  sea.  His  ImxIv 
had  not  Wen  recovered.  For  many  nights 
the  mother  wandered  alone  by  the  sea-shore, 
shrieking  for  her  child,  and  carrying  dry 
elothes  with  her  in  the  crazed  hope  that  he 
would  come  to  land  and  need  her  tender 
nursing.  At  the  same  time,  there  lay  dying 
in  the  village  one  of  the  political  exiles,  far 
from  home  and  friends,  and  suddenly  all  the 
love  of  the  distracted  mother  ])oured  itself 
out  uix)n  him.  Her  spirit,  blind  with  grief, 
saw  her  own  son  in  him  ;  and,  for  the  few 
last  hours  of  his  life,  she  lavished  on  the 
friendless  exile  all  the  fulness  of  her  mothers 
heart.  Ue  died  ;  antl,  in  tlie  quiet  of  my 
own  cliJimber,  I  was  staiHed  by  the  desolate 
woman's  shrieks.  She  had  placed  her<>.elf 
ui>on  a  covered  lialcony,  and  as  the  youth  was 
carried  out  feet  foremost,  held  out  her  8on*s 
clothes    towiirds    him,  urging  him,  in  her 
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madiiew,  to  return,  wilb  au  ioteuse  pathos 
voice  niiii  gesture. 

Ill    tlie   rillngea  nbout   Naples  thiire  « 

fiiany    jiMtly    l\iner»l    customa.    The    u 

'    when  they  lUe,  bavu  a  palm  lei 


civiAiii'ii,  nnd  A  roRary  placed  iu  one. 

The  order  of  the  funeral  Is  &  great  auhject 
of  c«rB  ;  tli»  piKjple  jwwn,  or  incur  ilubt,  to 
obtain  the  kttetidiuice  of  n  certain  nnmber  of 
{irivKU  i  to  get  fur  the  priuKt  a  parUculnr 
roliB  ;  In  pay  fur  the  chnnting  of  n  JMirticulnr 
pnrt  of  tb«  acrvice  ;  n  proeeaBion  cu  torches, 
uikI  u  hlgU  imirn  on  the  (tiicveediug  Sundny. 
As  t  have  «een  such  fuiicml  iiroccsiiooe, 
■wiudiiig,  with  n  line  of  torch'llglil  tliroiigh 
tfa»  olivH  CToanda,  I  have  thought  often  how 
literally  they  repent  s  picture  which,  in  the 
Eleventh  Book  uf  the  "A'ueid"  (I.  1+1), 
Virgil  long  ago  preaented.  The  chanting  of 
the  priesM  upon  the  road  succeeds  the  niuum 
ful  iniwie  of  old  dwellers  iu  this  Ifuiil  upon  i 
like  occnrinn,  and  the  sprinkling  with  holy 
walpr  after  the  funeral  service  Iws  been  read, 
supplants  lustration  of  tbu  nien. 

The  net  of  burial  is  here  excpedingly  repul- 
«ve.  There  ar«  the  "CMifralelli,"  who  are 
handed  into  a  kind  of  burint  society.  They 
have  Iheir  own  ground.  Id  my  villi™  tliev 
hftve  Ml  oratoriii  near  the  church,  of  whieii 
the  soil  is  thought  so  sncred  tliat  men  who 
tnad  there  pick  it  roveroutly  from  their 
fost.  Aa  space  i«  needed,  the  C'ltnlrateUi  tu« 
diaintcrrcd.  A  uiCMcnger  ia  then  sent  to  the 
family  to  ascertain  whether  tliey  desire  to 

S reserve  the  hend  of  tlio  drceoaed.  If  they 
o,  they  must  send  n  earlino  mid  a  bottle  of 
viiitgsr  M  defray  the  expciisi«.  Tlie  hewt  ia 
thou  token  off,  and  the  ekuU  beautifully 
polislied.  The  skulla,  nrejiared  that,  are 
arnuig^  ngninst  the  wslb  in  various  devices, 
each  witli  its  dcccssed  owner's  name  written 
upon  it.  At  the  "  FeMt  of  the  Dond"  two  or 
more  recent  skulln  from  the  collection  are 
hud  oat  on  a  table  iu  the  middle  of  the 
church,  with  tiibles  jind  a  cmcifix.  The 
friends  of  the  deceased  tlius  honoured  pay 
ezU'eme  devotion  in  the  presence  of  the  pre- 
cious relics. 

Another  mode  of  burial  common  in  Eiw- 
laud  iil«o,  and  everywhere  moat  object! onahle, 
is  the  ammgemcnt  of  bodies  in  vaults  under 
the  cliurch.  A  third  mode  is.  I  ho[>e,  prculiar 
tothu  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  In  Nupl^, 
as  everyone  knowa,  tliero  are  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  holes  to  receive  the  poor  dead 
of  the  city.  Here,  in  this  country  village, 
tliero  are  only  two,  one  for  infants,  one  for 
adults.  Tlie  bodv  of  the  deceaaed  is  brouglit 
to  tlie  mouth  of  the  pit,  and  there  sirlppeil  of 
its  outer  gamienla.  This  is  dune  lieuause  the 
relatives  cin  ill  afford  to  lose  tliem  ;  they 
Y  ara  xrticlea  of  /usury  pul  oa  in  order  lliat 
tie  deAd  may  niAke  tui  Jiououiuble  pasangu 


lliroiigh  the  streeta.  They  belong  utUu  to 
relatives.  I  know  a  nton  to  this  day  wli<> 
is  always  reproached  by  h\»  pncniifi  im  n 
heretic,  t>ecAU*e  he  would  not  lend  hi^  liiiilx  ' 
tu  Ilia  fatkcr'a  body  for  the  passMgc  t'l  <rii  tlir 
chamber  to  the  KTave,  At  the  |>ii'"  ni<<iiil! 
atand  the  gnxre-oineri,  who  aeiii<.'  llie  Lnj<iy 
carelcasly,  na  thougn  it  were  a  sack  of  chnr- 
coal,  lit  anyone  look  into  tlie  [lii.,  if  Ik-  duet 
not  ahrink  from  tlie  horror,  and  he  will  per- 
ceive a  large  stozie  or  ruck,  on  either  side  of 
which  Hehumanbodioaof  Miyaex  and  a^.  in 
every  jiuaition  moA  Stage  uf  corruption.  Tlie 
atone  i«  nlaoed  Uttre  for  a  uurpoae.  Tlie  ser- 
vant of  the  |ut,  hoidii^  the  body  \a  a  i!ext«rous 
[Kjsiliuii^  gives  a  violent  puah;  you  hearit  fiill 
down  with  a  heavy  crsab  upon  the  rook,  and 
swerve  to  right  or  left,  leaving  the  entrance 
free, — a  heavy,  aiekeuing  blow,  which  beato 
the  skull  in,  or  break*  dead  boues.  Lot  us 
change  the  aabject. 

Th^re  Is  a  ouMtom  in  the  country  places 
here,  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
elsewhere,  of  abatoining  fivra  fire  dniiug  the 
whole  time  that  a  oorpee  is  In  the  house.  It 
would  lie  a  disgrace  wore  amoke  to  ba  seen 
iwauingfii^m  the  cbtmney  of  n  house  of  mourn- 
ing, and  the  fire  in  frequently  not  liglitsd  for 
some  days  aft«r  tlie  burial.  The  mouriior^ 
it  is  supposed,  prustMted  by  llieir  lona,  are 
unable  to  think  of  Ibod;  the  neighboura, 
theiefore,  thiuk  for  titan.  Hence  boa  grown 
the  custom  of  sending  presents  of  food  to  the 
house  of  death.  I  havn  known  families  to  lie 
supplied  iu  this  way  with  a  fortnight's  stock 
of  macconmi,  meats,  or  aweetmeale  ;  all  eacb 
presents  being  cooked  to  tonpt  an  iinwillliiff 
»ppotit«.  Tliere  is  beauty  in  the  custom,  bul 
it  datM  (Vom  heathen  timea,  Javenal,  Iu  hia 
Tliird  Satire  (I.  SU),a)nnecU  hatred  of  firewitli 
grief ;  the  hearth  was  saored  to  the  household 
gods;  "aeontinuaIfire"waaeveiywhvi'>'ni)u1d 
Roman  phrnse  fora  boitao  unvjaitcJ  li_v  i;rli-f. 

Among  the  country  people  iu  llii*  i"lv;lp- 
buurhood,  it  is  ahto  believed  that  liic  dciul  luive 
leave  to  wiJk  on  the  vigil  of  the  FcosL  ul'  thu 
Deud,  and  tlien  some  families,  ou  retiring  for 
the  ni!;ht,  leave  food  on  the  table.  "  We 
nlwaya  used  to  leave  a  plate  of  OMuearotii," 
■aid  a  woman  to  me;  "and  Kmndinother 
iiaeil  to  say,  that  perhaps  grandfather  or  mv 
uncles  would  come  and  eat  it.  Though  it 
was  prepared  very  nicely,  and  grate<l  cheeie 
put  over  it,  we  always  fouuil  it  untoudted 
in  the  morning ;  but  grandmother  then  said 
tliat  the  spirits  were  satiated."  This  idea  was 
iu  tlie  Roman  Silicemia,  and  has  been  a«up«^■ 
stition  in  countries  widdy  separated  from  eaah 
other  since  the  remotest  times, 
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V^T  ffagcf-poBta,  wnrsia{!.bonr<iK,  mile- 
|>luiN&  iign-(K>sts,  tratclimea,  wakli'doga, 
F  iMtimi.  ani]  Inng  pnica  with  wisps  nf  aUavr 
Iflt  die  topa  arc  Ui  Uir  wnyllinr  by  Innd — n 
-  ■  Owl  of  woodon  sod  iron  senlir.ftla, 
;  abont  ani4iBg  llif  WSTci,  arc  to  thu 
sn  raoBd  »Dt  uiC'sl  dNogorous  uoasL 


rculunr^. 


I*  C4M?HtlGnco  ol 


-; ..eial  datj-.  We 
iii'inuls  hns  just 
ij  jLCCorlingly  wo 
■.'■  tud  premises, 
■  tiie  Hnnoomble 
ISonrd,  at  Blnck- 
tlm  worthy  and 
-.1-  Buoya,  Capt-iia 
:iaJer  the  Elder 
a  \a  ialroduce  us  to 
in  tho  ^Khl  atoro- 
wf,  where  tliey  nro 
nd  Bome  ''rafreah- 
long  absence  at  ica. 
oloac  the  whnrf,  nnd  nrrivo  at 
ig  of  Oie  aiinpIeBt  order  of 
__^  ,  iz.,  the  order  of  tho  "bam," 
lt|n*t  otie-TDORKd  house.  We  eater  by 
M  considerable  dimensions,  suited  to 
of  tlie  D.iutiea)  Pstagoolaiu; 
any  intermcdiiite  ceremonies,  we 
owMlrca  at  oncu  in  the  presence  of  the 
vrDWd  t.r  Britiah  Coast-buoys. 
t^ae  yourself  in  the  midat  of  an  araom- 
vt  thrcL'  nr  fonr  hundred  peg-tops  and 
c'L'ht  n^'l  ten  feet  in  hwghl, 
-•  ":-'■''■'-_■   on   their    heads 


J  ■■■.,--:■  '-  Mr  only  of  six  feet 
fflcot,  but  iiiTB  and  there  are 
IMII  fbet  and  upwards,  being 
lotHTity.  Some  of  these  very 
)  all  while,  olhera  all  black ; 
i  vtbeni  of  bl^ick  nod  white  in 
vertical  stripes — or 
n  chequers.  Some  are  nil 
1  ominous  word  in  great  while 

i^)i  tho  guncral  form  of  these 
I  Pato^onian  I'c<^tops  ia  pe;ir-Bhi4>ed  or  conical, 
I  their  appearaneu  is  gfoxlty  divereified  by 
I  raadr^  m*igaia  Aty  hear,  strack  oa  the  top 


of  tiieir  pegs  on  their  opper  side — whichever 
side  is  intended  to  be  uppermost — these 
insignia  being  squares,  circles,  bird-cagea,  rat- 
traps,  diamonds  or  lozenges,  upraised  fingers, 
funnels,  stars,,  and  other  crosses  and  orders, 
which  denote  the  rook  of  tho  Buoy  in  qnestion, 
and  which,  by  a  mutunl  telognphie  iinder- 
ilanding  between  itand  the  captains  of  vessels, 
lerve  to  designate  the  position  and  point  of 
duty  it  is  placed  to  owupy  and  fulfil  at  sea. 

The  Buoys  have  all  been  at  sea  for  a 
months ;  and   they   are   now   ashore   for  a 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  period  tiiey  will 
alt  fio  to  sen  again. 

We  are  presented,  in  doe  form,  by  Captain 
Paulter  to  most  of  the  lieid  bnoys  of  this  great 
maritime  establishment.  Thia  robust  figure 
in  the  white  pea-jacket,  with  n  thin  neck  and 
a  small  round  head,  is  Master  Koowle ;  and 
the  fellow  to  him,  hero,  is  Master  South-East 
Whiting!  This  figure  in  tlie  bbtek  jacket, 
with  a  largo  cross  fliroogh  his  head,  is  Master 
Long  Sand  Head;  thia  tall,  gourd-shaped 
youngster,  in  a  long  coat,  encircled  with  broad 
horizontal  stripes,  is  Master  Sooth- West  Ship- 
wash  :  thia  large  rvdj;oated  youth,  with  a  red 
fumiel-head,  is  do  less  a  person  than  Master 
North-East  Goodwin  '(of  Goodwm  Sands, 
Ramsgate),  and  his  companion,  here — though 
they  are  much  further  apart  when  out  at  sea — 
in  the  long  blauk  pilol-coat,  with  a  black  round 
bird-cage  head,  is  Master  South-East  Good- 
win! Master  Nortli  Cross  Sand,  in  his  red- 
ochre  jacket,  Master  South  Scroby,  in  block, 
and  blaster  Morte  Stone,  of  Brbtol  Channel, 
who,  in  his  severe  simplicity  of  outline,  presents 
the  figure  of  an  acorn,  or  filbert,  are  all  ex  ' 
lent  persons,  whose  acquaintance  we 
delighted  to  make.  We  also  make  a  low  bow 
to  Master  South  Calliper,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  his  broad  block-and-white  stripes, 
as  oat  of  reverciic«  for  the  mysterious,  inverted 
bushel-basket  sort  of  arown  he  wears  upon 
his  head !  Aaothor  figure  now  claims  a  marked 
attention.  Master  Kl how,  of  Broadstairsl 
Ho  is  painted  in  black-and-white  Scotch  Tweed 
chequers,  lies  upon  his  stomach  when  on 
duty,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  iron  rod  with 
a  "  stay "  or  sapport  of  another  iron  rod 
placed  at  an  acute  angle  ubofl,  on  the  united 
points  of  which  at  the  top  there  is  placed  t 
small  circle  of  Iron.  Sal  utrbum — see  the 
chart  of  the  Channel.    The  very  diversilied 
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appearance  of  these  Buoys  excites  our  admira- 
tion ;  but  let  no  one,  for  an  instant,  suppose 
that  there  is  any  mere  notion  of  **  ornamenUil 
art  'Mn  these  varieties.  Each  has  its  special 
post ;  so  that  if  you  took  Master  Long  Sand 
Head  this  morning,  and  mode  him  change 
places  with  Master  South-East  Goodwin, 
Deforo  to-morrow  morning  there  would  be  a 
score  of  wrecks  and  no  end  of  confusion  in 
ships*  reckonings — in  fact,  any  exchange  sud- 
denly made  would  produce  extraordinary 
disasters.  But  who  is  this?  Master  Aid- 
borough  Knapcs !  This  ingenious  young 
person  presents  the  appearance  of  an  enor- 
mous kitchen  candlestick,  the  foot  and  entire 
pedestal  of  which  remain  under  water  when 
no  is  on  duty,  by  which  means  ho  is  ballasted 
and  kept  in  an  upright  position.  His  peculiar 
faculty,  and  the  cause  and  consequence  of  his 
singular  shape,  is  that  of  being  able  to  dive 
under  a  ship's  bottom,  and  instantly  bob  up 
again  on  the  other  side,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  As  he  is  in  a  position  which 
renders  him  very  liable  to  be  run  over  at 
night,  and  even  by  day,  he  finds  this  peculiar 
faculty  very  convenient  This  White  Buoy, 
supposed  to  be  of  Irinh  origin,  which  lies  in 
the  same  horizont'il  attitude  when  at  sea,  and 
displays  a  similar  insignia  upon  his  iron  rods 
above,  is  Master  South  Margate  ;  and  this 
prodigious  black  Humming  Top,  who  stands 
bolt  upright,  with  a  small  iron  circle  exhibited 
on  the  top  of  a  structure  of  iron  bars  fixed 
into  his  flat  head,  is  Master  East  ISIargate! 
We  beg  that  our  })resentation  to  the  rest  of 
these  floating  sentinels  may  be  postponed  to 
another  visit,  as  we  have  now  many  other 
things  to  see.  Tlie  Buoys,  in  reply,  quote 
Dr.  Johnson,  as  we  aro  informed,  and  sav, 
"They  can  wait!" 

Wo  have  mentioned  our  friend  Captain 
PoulU^r,  as  the  godfather  of  all  these  big 
buoys;  but  he  stands  in  a  yet  nearer  and 
dearer  relation  to  many  of  them,  the  inven- 
tion and  design  of  which  are  attributable  to 
him,  under  the  advice  of  the  Board,  and 
their  fabrication  having  tiken  place  under  his 
immediate  eye.  Not  only  does  he  give  each 
of  them  a  now  coat  (or  many  colours),  .ind 
a  new  breeching,  too,  every  six  months,  but 
he  has  instituted  a  change  iu  the  structure 
of  those  made  of  wood,  which  tends  to  pre- 
serve the  coat  in  its  orjirinal  purity  for  a 
much  longer  period  than  before  its  adoption. 
Formerly  the  wooden  buoys  used  to  be  bound 
with  iron  hoops,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
paint,  they  soon  corroded  sufliciently  to  emit 
streaming  stains  of  rust,  so  that  a  white  buoy 
shortly  became  a  mottled  buoy,  and  eventually 
almost  a  Red  Indian.  The  change  and  pre- 
servation of  the  coat  has  been  effected  by  an 
internal  arrangement  of  wood-work,  as  hold- 
fiists  and  strengtheners,  so  that  all  the  outer 
hoops  and  iron-work  are  dispensed  with  :  yet, 
such  h  the  dread  of  innovation  in  the  sage  and 
jwiturc  mind  of  mnritime  authority,  that  it 
took  tho  little  intorvul  of  seventeen  years  to  get 


this  improvement  brought  into  general  adop- 
tion. But  buoys,  made  entirely  of  wrought- 
iron,  have  subsequently  been  introduced 
among  the  fleet  of  wood,  and  are  found  to 
have  advantages  in  certain  localities.  The 
last  improvement  proposed  by  the  Super- 
intendent, and  adopted  by  the  Board,  is  the 
construction  of  a  larger-sized  buoy  of  wrought- 
iron,  as  a  three-decker — or  having  three  com- 
partments, each  air-tight,  so  that  in  the  event 
of  a  ship  dashing  against  it,  and  bursting 
in  one  compartment,  the  buoy's  would  stiU 
float  by  means  of  the  air  m  the  other 
compartments.  These  buoys  arc  of  the 
enormous  size  of  seventeen  feet  in  height, 
and  one  of  them  is  twenty  feet  We  should 
not  omit  to  state  that  a  buoy  is  made  to 
retain  its  upright  position  by  means  of  a  lower 
division,  or  cell,  which  has  a  hole  in  it  below 
to  admit  the  water,  with  an  air-hole  above; 
by  means  of  which  water-weiffht  at  the  lower 
end,  the  buoy  is  ballasted.  This  lower  division, 
whether  in  wood  or  iron,  is  called  the  ballnst- 
bag.  By  similar  means  a  buoy  is  made  to 
float  horizontally  or  aslant,  as  may  be  most 
suitable  to  circumstances.  A  buoy  is  kept 
in  its  place  by  a  large  chain  allixed  to  a  ring 
at  the  bottom,  which  descends  the  requisite 
number  of  fathoms,  when  it  is  fastened  to  a 
large  flat  iron  slab,  called  a  *'  sinker,"  as  well 
it  may  be,  for  it  weighs  twelve  hundred 
weight:  and  sometimes,  where  the  situa- 
tion is  exposed  to  the  violence  of  winds  and 
tides,  as  much  as  two  tons.  There  are  occa- 
sions, also,  when  a  mushroom  anchor  is  em- 
ployed, which  weighs  nearly  this  amount, 
having  besides  a  holding  property,  that  would 
render  it  impossible  to  be  dragged  by  any 
amount  of  force  which  the  buoy  could  expe- 
rience, or  his  chain  endure. 

The  importance  of  the  chriin  being  of  an 
ascertainea  and  reliable  strength  for  a  given 
purpose,  is  obvious,  and  we  should  not  omit  to 
mention  the  means  that  Captiin  Poulter  adopts 
for  testing  and  proving  every  chain  used  for  a 
buoy,  or  supplied  to  any  of  the  light-ships  in 
the  service.  The  required  amount  of  strength 
being  known,  he  causes  the  chain  to  be  tried, 
by  appending  weight  to  it  far  greater.  If  the 
force  required,  for  instance,  amount  to  a  strain 
eijual  to  eight  or  ten  tons,  he  applies  a  weight 
of  twenty  tons.  In  general,  he  tries  each  chain 
up  to  sustaining  a  weight  of  thirty  tons,—- 
eighty  tons  being  known  as  the  fair  breaking 
point  If  a  chain  has  undergone  the  orded 
of  thirty  tons  uninjured,  he  then  examines 
every  fathom,  link  by  link,  and  selects  any 
one  link  that  api)ears,  in  the  least  degree,  to 
suggest  an  imperfection,  or  to  be,  in  the  least 
degree,  less  strong  than  the  rest  The  chain 
is  then  taken  to  an  anvil,  and  this  particular 
link  being  singled  out,  two  blacksmiths  with 
massive  hammers  continue  to  strike  it,  cold, 
in  successive  blows.  It  may  be  beaten  into 
triangles,  squares,  octagons,  ovals,  and  finally 
iVaUeivod,  ivivd  e\it  away  from  the  chain ;  but 
^  \t  mwal  noV  \«e  j\w,  «.\\\\V,  ot  ^qw  iw  ^v« .   \\ 
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■  mpII,  of  two  Imndred  and 
<  ;a>i,  whvre  all  the  supply 
11  iiji.  r  i.ir  iiieif  tuks  is  obtained. 
OS  fBonreti  lo  look  nl  thu  general  atore- 
for  (Uppljinf  the  liglit-houacs,  light- 
aad  boacaas  kIodk  tho  runs  I — not 
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ne  {laxs  tliTougIt  store-moms— cle no,  db 
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hp  •  pideo  elium  (for  eerutnly  the  sight  of 
Onel  of  cif.  &  fiiUea  button,  ur  a  pia,  woul 
Kaod  onl"  OE  un  vff«ct  npon  the  surface); 
I  In  tide  oflic«9  and  closets  we  discover 
'livs  fUI  «f  luiip^lossea  of  difTerent 
pbc«rda  (nil  of  feAer.tnca;  drawurs  full  of 
ip-wieka,Uke  rolls  of  linen:  shelves  crowded 
&  bririt  tapper  oU-mtiusiiras ;  nooks  and 
wntn  Sited  witli  balvs  of  lamp-Ieathen, 
'"a,  aad  whit^nio),',  nud  snap,  and  other 
liag  and  poljshbg  natenals;  while  ovcr- 
[■fwhaftpiriE;  jTflvps  of  mops,himd-bro8hea, 
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Wo  put  00  to  the  oil-atorc.  This  is  n 
tat  sijiian  room,  pared  with  lar^ro  slabs  of 
ite,  so  clun  and  eliMr  IVotu  Uiu  slightest 
imh  to  c^Ufh  the  eye,  that  the  entire  surface 
ftka  like  one  enorm'otia  slate.  Ou  the  ri^ht- 
ad  side  is  ranged  a  coBipocl  set  of  oil- 
kks  uti  cist«m9,  all  pmted  in  Venetian 
J.  and  ilxed  I'losii  ngtOBat  tho  wall.  At 
end  sbnda  a  row  of  smaller. 


Links,  anntaining  olice  oil,  for  CDgioes,  also 
piiinl4]d  red.  Ench  has  a  largo  bruss  tap, 
with  a  copper  iiiouth-pleco  hung  beneath  it, 
to  catch  atiy  dripping,  together  with  a  copper 
trough  on  tho  floor  below,  to  prevent  waste 
or  unlidlni>s9.  Copper  oil-mcMurcs  of  nil 
sl7eB  ara  ranged  on  shelves.  TIicsv  tanks  and 
cisterns  contain  the  cnoriDous  qunnHty  of  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  tons  of  oil.  Ail  the 
light-houses,  light-boats,  and  beacons  on  the 
e^iiiat  are  supplied  from  this  source. 

Passing  out  throngh  oilier  BtorD-rooms,  thu 
ttoors  of  which  am  halfeovered  with  small 
kegs  of  wliiielond  for  painting  purposes,  and 
with  ranges  of  small  red  windlasses,  or  cranes, 
for  heaving  up  iantcms  to  the  mast>licnds  of 
Itght-buato,  we  arrive  at  the  cliaiii-cnble  tiers 
of  llie  buoys,  all  ranged  according  lo  their 
several  sizes  and  lengths,  and  all  psjnled 
blnek,  and  shining  in  their  dark  massive 
repose.  A  little  railway,  or  trnrn-road, 
constructed  from  the  level  of 
rooms,  which  runs  strught  down  to  tli«  end 
of  the  wharf,  so  that  trucks  laden  and  empty 
can  go  and  return  fVom  the  stores  to  the 
boats,  without  delay  or  eflbrt,  and  a  cargo  of 
all  sorts  of  things  is  Uias  "  trundled  out"  in 
a  surprisingly  short  space  of  time,  Cerbunly 
no  practical  operations,  requiring  strength, 
precUion,  and  celerity,  arc  carried  out  with 
sueh  undeviating  accuracy,  as  when  tJiey  are 
under  the  direction  of  an  active  and  intel- 
ligent naval  officer  of  experience. 

A  light-ship  (we  call  them  all  ligfat-bosta) 
is  a  creature  of  peculiar  construction  ;  all  its 
littiogs-up  are  peculiar ;  its  crew  is  peculiar, 
and  all  their  duties  are  pecular.  Ima^ne 
three-maated  vessel  of  the  uze  of  a  smnll 
cam-boat,  but  with  bulwarks — of  great 
strength,  and,  in  short,  presenting  all  the 
features  of  strength  and  compactness,  and 
the  whole  frame-work  painted  a  dull  Venetian 
red.  All  its  filUngvup  and  apparatus  on 
deck  are  painted  red  also.  Every  piece  of 
'hincry  that  is  on  deck  is  either  painted 
.  or  protected  by  a  red  water-proof  canvas 
.  tr.  There  is  a  lantern  for  uocli  mast-head, 
but  not  visible  during  the  day.  Eiuh  one  ia 
lowered  and  sleeps  in  a  locker,  or  case,  at  the 
foot  of  tho  ninst— or  rather,  whoru  the  mast 
the  deck.  The  lantern  is  a  circular 
frame-work  of  metal,  with  ghiss  windows  all 
round,  end  varying  from  three  to  four  feet  in 
diameter.  They  are  hoisted  up  to  (heir 
position  at  tho  mast-head  every  night,  by 
means  of  a  small  crane,  called  from  its  shape 
an  A  crane.  Some  of  these  lights  in  the 
light-ships  are  revolving,  for  which  there  is  a 
clock-work  apparatus  on  the  deck,  with  a  oom- 
municatJOQ  up  the  sides  of  the  mast.  During 
th-e  day-time,  o  signal  to  vessels  is  given  bir 
means  of  a  top-mast,  on  the  summit  of  which 
is  placed  a  large  globe  made  of  wooden  hoops, 
and  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
globular  bird-eago.  To  get  thisup  to  sneh 
a  position,  as  no  shrouds  run  ao  high,  and  the 
globe  could  only  be  fixed  Uvci«  \fj  &  manual 
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opcratioD  (to  Ioavc  it  swio^iDg  would  be  out 
of  the  question,  ns  it  would  soon  be  knocked 
to  Atoms)  wns  found  to  bo  a  work  of  so 
much  difficulty,  that  Captain  Poultcr  at 
length  devised  an  alteration  in  the  construction 
of  the  globe,  by  which  it  should  be  taken  up 
one  half  at  a  time,  and  then  fixed  on  the  top  of 
the  topmast.  The  man  who  first  performed 
this  experiment,  found  that  he  could  not  fix 
the  globe  without  standing  in  the  inside  of 
one  half  while  he  fastened  up  the  other.  This 
being  successfully  done,  it  then  occurred  to 
him,  and  to  all  those  on  deck  who  were  look, 
ing  on,  that  there  had  been  no  provision  for 
his  getting  out !  There  stood  the  man  in  the 
globe-C4)go  at  the  tip-top  of  the  topmast,  in  a 
situation  at  once  painful  and  ludicrous — so 
excellently  had  he  fastened  himself  in  this 
novel  prison.  Af\cr  a  time,  he  was  enabled 
to  break  out  and  come  down,  and  the 
globe  has  now  a  little  trap-door  underneath. 
These  hoop  globes  are  of  great  use,  being 
visible  from  a  great  distinco  ut  sea.  A  flag 
is  not  visible  fur  off,  as  it  straigthcns  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  Many  of  the  buoys 
display  a  hooi^globe  of  similar  construction 
on  the  top  of  an  iron  rod  sticking  out  of  their 
heads. 

In  the  exposed  and  stormy  positions  where 
most  of  the  light-ships  are  destined  to  be 
moored,  they  are  continually  exposed  to 
tossing  seas,  and  to  waves  running  completely 
over  the  dedis — and  this  for  days  together. 
Every  precaution  is  taken  to  keep  out  the 
sea  from  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  where 
men  are  destined  to  live  under  such  tem- 
pestuous circumstances,  cut  off  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  decks  are  saturated 
all  over  with  a  mixture  of  resin  and  turpen- 
tine, so  as  to  render  them  impervious  to  wet, 
and  not  only  is  each  hatchway  carefully 
defended,  but  even  the  apertures  through 
which  the  mooring-cables  pass  up  from  below, 
are  protected  by  iron  hoods,  like  helmets  of  a 
primitive  form. 

The  crew  of  the  light-ship  is  composed 
of  eleven  men,  with  a  mate  and  captain. 
They  are  all  picked  men,  as  to  character; 
and  to  provide  against  illness,  as  W(>I1  as  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  life,  seven  only 
remain  on  board  at  a  time,  and  four  ashore, 
always  ready  to  attend  a  summons.  Here 
then,  in  some  position  of  the  most  dangerous 
kind,  on  the  most  dangerous  part  of  our 
dangerous  coast,  docs  the  light-ship  ride — 
or  rather  toss,  roll,  heave,  and  plunge — at 
anchor;  battered  by  the  raging  seas,  howled 
round  by  the  raging  winds,  ihreatened  at  all 
times  by  wreck  upon  the  lee  of  those  very 
sands  or  rocks  she  is  placed  to  warn  others 
to  avoid,  and  remaining  fixed  at  her  post  in 
**  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  niin,"  even  while 
the  "hurlv-lmrlv"  of  the  elements  seems  dc- 
terminod  :it  every  moment  to  drive  her  to 
utter  destruction.  (Iroat  tare,  however,  is 
J  taken  to  provide  for  her  siifety,  as  far  as 
//  pnu-ticuhh'.      Shi'  in  always  moored  by  the 


mushroom  anchor,  and    anchors    of   a    ton 
weight. 

Tho  fitting-up  of  the  interior  is  of  the  moat 
careful  and  ingenious  description.  The 
berths,  the  me-ss-table,  and  seats  (all  fixtures), 
the  lockers,  the  oil-room,  with  its  tanks,  each 
with  a  copper  trough  under  its  nose,  to  pre- 
vent the  least  waste  or  uncleanliness ;  the 
copper  oil-measures  ^  all  of  a  row  ;**  the  spare 
hoop-globes  for  the  topmasts,  nrade  to  collapse, 
so  as  to  present  a  flat  surface,  and  thus  occupy 
much  less  space;  Captain  Poulter's  iron  in- 
vention for  securing  any  link  of  a  chain-cable 
which  may  be  thought  faulty,  so  that  it  can- 
not break;  the  rocket-store ;  the  life-pre- 
servers ;  the  powder-magazine ;  the  obviously 
pervading  system  that  there  is  a  place  for 
everything,  and  everything  must  be  in  its 
place, — all  these  things  denote  a  degree  of 
foresight  and  order  that  reflect  tho  highest 
credit  upon  tho  service,  as  well  as  the  officer 
who  superintends  them. 

The  men  are  promoted  according  to  se- 
niority and  good  conduct.  It  is  a  high  honour 
to  be  made  a  lamp-lighter.  He  must  be  a 
steady  man,  of  much  light  boat  experience, 
and  be  able  to  read  and  write.  Why  must  a 
man  be  able  to  read  and  write  in  order  to 
rise  to  the  post  of  a  lamp-lighter,  we  enquired  1 
We  were  informed  that  it  was  expected  of 
him  to  keep  a  reckoning  of  his  "oil  and 
wicks,"  of  which  a  strict  account  was  always 
required.  The  senior  lamp-lighter  becomes 
mate :  the  senior  mate  becomes  master. 

In  vessels  requiring  such  an  exact  perform- 
ance of  duties,  where  great  precision  like 
this,  relating  to  all  the  lamps  and  their  appa- 
ratus, is  imperatively  necessary,  in  addition 
to  the  care  of  the  ship  under  her  perilous 
circumstances ;  it  may  Ik;  imagined  that  many 
hours  of  the  time  not  devoted  to  sleep  are 
fully  occupied.  Still,  there  will  be  spare 
time ;  and  the  men  are  ordered  to  make  mats 
ard  otlier  aKicles.  Still,  there  will  be  more 
spiire  time ;  and  as  this  might  be  filled  up  by 
"  grog  and  tobacco,"  it  has  been  thought  pru- 
dent to  encourage  reading,  writing,  and  the 
emplovment  of  leisure  in  any  sort  of  industry 
for  which  tho  men  have  a  "  turn."  This  has 
brought  to  light  many  an  original  genius  (of 
a  sort),  and  some  have  had  a  sudden  fancy 
that  they  could  paint  a  portrait,  or  a  ship- 
wreck, or  a  churcli,  with  a  sailor  and  his  lass 
going  to  be  married ;  and  others  have  shone 
forth  as  makers  of  nautical  Tonbridge-ware ; 
some  have  knitted  purses  and  stockings,  and 
nightcaps  and  comforters;  and  others  have 
made  shoes  and  ankle-jacks — to  say  nothing 
of  '*  fiishionablo  "  coats  and  trousers — all  self- 
taught.  Occasionally  the  heterogeneous  col- 
lection of  these  works  of  art  and  utility  which 
is  brought  ashore  as  the  nroduct  of  the  extra 
spare  time,  forms  an  exhibition  of  an  amusing, 
and  yet  more  interesting  kind,  as  the  product 
of  those  honest  active  minds,  and  huge  maho- 
gany liJinds. 

These  Lightships,  thus  nobly  manned,  are 
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the  grand  Aoating  sentinels  of  the  British 
Channel ;  and  in  conjanction  Mith  the  Buoys, 
are  the  great  protection  against  shipwreck 
along  our  perilous  coast  Experience  shows 
that  it  is  much  better  these  things  should  be 
thos  managed  bv  a  regular  system  laid  down 
by  a  competent  ]3oard,  than  by  any  individual 
speculations. 

THE  BURIED  CITY  OP  CEYLON. 

Robert  K^ox  was  the  captain  of  an  English 
ship  which  was  wrecked  in  1659,  upon  the 
coast  of  Ceylon.  The  other  survivors  of  the 
wreck  perished  in  the  forest— ^bont  which 
Uiey  \i*aindered  many  days  naked  and  hungry. 
The  captain  foil  in  with  some  people  of  the 
n.itioa,  who  took  him  to  Kandy.  There  ho 
wi.<  kept  a  prisoner  for  about  twenty  years, 
forbidden  to  attempt  departure  by  the  penalty 
of  death ;  but  otherwise  permitted  unre- 
st rainc-d  intercourse  with  the  inhabi tints. 
[le  at  length  escaped,  and  found  his  way 
borne  to  Engbmd,  where  he  soon  published  a 
rery  ir.teresting  account  of  his  life  in  Ceylon. 
DiirincT  li'is  Alght  from  Kandy,  which  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  country,  to  the  northern  coast — 
a  very  ticklish  enterprise — he  passed  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  cipital  of  Ceylon. 

This  ancient  capital,  Anurajnpoora  by 
name  (which  means  the  city  of  Anumja,  its 
founder),  once  the  chief  town  of  a  luxuriant 
kingdom,  and  evidently  of  considerable  ex- 
tents lies  buried  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  isl.nnd.  At  the  time  when  it  wns  in 
its  most  Aourishing  condition,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  Ceylon  contained  five  million? 
of  inhabitants.  It  does  not  now  contain  one- 
third  of  that  number,  bnt  Ccvlon  is  an  island 
that  has  seen  better  davs :  Eastern  woultii  of 
matter  has  lonj?  vieldod  before  the  rivalry  of 
Western  wealth  of  mind.  Ceylon  was  one  of 
the  good  things  of  the  world  mort'  than  one 
thousand  vears  ajjo.  The  island  then  carried 
on  an  imp«)rt'int  trade  with  China  and  Siam; 
it  was  connected  with  those  countries  by 
religious  ties;  and  it  was  throuMi  Ccvlon  that 
the  productions  of  the  far  East  made  their 
way  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  Its 
asrioulture  was  then  in  a  thrivin;;  condition ; 
f(f»r  the  mountains,  even  now,  are  covered  to 
fcheir  summits  with  terraces  on  whieh  riee 
grew  tor  the  sustcnaneo  of  men  who  have 
become  dnst — and  whieii  have  bieome  riee, 
and  food,  and  men,  and  dust  again,  throupfh 
many  a  loniTMucession  of  ajres.  The  kinijfs  of 
Ceylon,  too,  had  conquered  Southern  India. 

A  few  of  the  larjrer  monuments  and  more 
massive  stnictures  of  Anurajapoora  still  re- 
main stan  iinj:^  and  exposed :  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  various  ruins  have  become  so 
overgrown  with  vegetation,  that  they  rebcmble 
natural  hills,  covered  with  a  forest,  nithor 
than  the  remains  of  works  of  art.  "  Here 
and  there,"  writes  Robert  Knox,  in  the  ac- 
count of  his  flight,  **Here  and  there  by  the 
side  of  this  little  river,  is  a  world  of  hewn 


stone  pillars,  which  I  suppose  were  formerly 
buildings ;  and  in  three  or  four  places  are  the 
ruins  of  bridges  built  of  stone,  some  remains 
of  them  yet  standing  upon  stone  pillars.  They 
told  me  that  ninety  kings  reigned  here  suc- 
cessively, where,  by  the  ruins  that  still  remain, 
it  appears  they  spared  not  pains  and  labour 
to  build  temples  and  high  monuments  to  the 
honour  of  their  gods,  as  if  they  had  been  made 
only  to  hew  rocks  and  great  stones,  and  lay 
them  up  in  heaps;  these  kings  are  now 
happy  spirits,  having  merited  it  by  these  their 
labours." 

In  1815,  the  British  became  the  rulers  of 
the  whole  island;  and  early  in  1846, 1  turned 
my  face  in  that  direction — having  seen  all  the 
lions  of  Kandy — and,  with  several  attendants 
carrying  all  the  necessary  comforts  for  a  journey 
in  the  East,  succeeded  in  getting  over  tlie  sixty 
miles.  The  road  Wiis  but  a  '^race;"  that  is,  trees 
were  felled  in  the  forest,  where  the  road  was 
to  be,  and  thrown  on  one  side ;  the  brooks 
and  rivers  were  unspanned  by  bridges,  and  the 
sides  of  the  hills  no  smoother  than  they  had 
been  made  by  nature.  Here  and  there  some 
big  tree  stretched  across  the  **  trace ;"  not 
having  been  able  to  combat  the  storms,  when 
deprived  of  the  support  of  its  neighbours  on 
that  side,  it  had  fallen.  Tropical  trees  of  a 
very  large  size  are  so  accustomed  to  grow  in  a 
tangle,  mutually  propping  one  another,  that 
they  take  weak  hold  of  the  ground  with  their 
roots,  and  need  no  very  heavy  storm  to  blow 
them  down,  when  they  are  left  lone  and  lorn. 
Such  trees  my  horse  could,  now  and  then,  leap 
over,  but  more  frequently  we  had  to  force  a 
way  through  the  jungle  round  the  base  of  an 
obstructive  monster.  Forcing  the  jungle  is 
no  joke  when  the  wiry  plants  cling  to  each 
other,  and  co-operate  against  an  interloper; 
the  brushwood  being  so  dense,  that  one 
cannot  see  five  feet  into  the  forest  on  either 
side. 

However,  I  reached  Anurajapoora,  famous 
now  as  the  head  quarters  of  miasma,  foul 
damps,  feverish  winds,  ami  ague  exhalations, 
formerly  the  abode  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men,  sunning  themselves,  generation  after 
generation,  in  the  presence  of  a  series  of  kings, 
who  held  etairt  in  pomp  and  splendour  where 
there  is  now  nothing  but  Jungle. 

On  reaching  the  site  of  tlie  ancient  city, 
I  ininiediately  went  to  the  top  of  a  small 
hill,  formerly  a  majestic  pile  of  building. 
Thence  I  surveyed  the  district.  Here  and 
I  there  all  around  rose  various  mounds,  for  the 
most  part  covered  with  thick  jungle  to  the 
summit,  and  varying  in  height  from  tlfty  to 
three  hundred  feet.  All  th«*se  were  ruins  of 
large  domed  buildings,  erecte^l  to  enclose  some 
relic.  Pillars  surround  these  mounds;  some 
elegant  shatlts,  and  others  massive  columns, 
which  originally  supported  sp.icious  verandahs, 
by  which  each  mass  was  surrounded.  These 
buildings  were  almost  all  alike  in  form  and  in 
the  purpose  they  had  served.  They  had  been 
originally   bell-shaped,  and  designed  for  the 
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enloinbniont  of  some  bono  of  the  grc:it  prophet, 
Bu<l<iha,  or  n  woll-known  snint.  The  nnunls 
of  Ceylon,  which  hofjin  in  the  fifth  century  be- 
fore our  em,  «^rive  circumstantial  details  respect- 
ing the  erection  of  these  stupendous  piles ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  jndjjinjj  from  the 
ruins  alone,  that  two  of  them  at  least  were 
higher  than  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  build- 
ing of  thes<'  ihirohtihsy  as  they  are  called,  was 
thought  to  be  an  act  of  merit,  consequently 
kings  who  had  probably  not  been  very  noted 
in  their  prime  for  a  religious  cast  of  mind, 
endeavoured,  as  the  years  stepped  on,  tn 
make  up  for  lost  time  by  erecting  these  sacrctl 
structures.  They  were  built  commonly  ot 
brick,  coated  with  hard  cement  The  base 
and  foundation  c<msisted,  however,  of  enor- 
mous bl(»cks  of  granite,  which  abounds  in  the 
north  of  the  island,  and  the  sides  were  richly 
ornamented  with  carvings  in  bas-relief,  exe- 
cuted with  some  skill  and  correctness.  The 
camngs  generally  represent  religious  proces- 
sions, in  which  the  elephant,  horse,  ox,  camel, 
and  goat  tike  a  largo  part  A  small  spire 
usually  surmounted  the  great  bell-shaped 
dome  :  and  this  form  of  construction  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  sacred  dagobahs  of  Buddhism 
in  every  country  which  builds  dagobahs,  from 
Ceyhm  and  Siam  to  Tartiry  and  China. 

()ne  of  these  singular  structures  was  opene<l, 
in  another  part  of  the  island,  by  ^fr.  Jjiiyard 
— not  lifiyanl,  late  of  Nineveli,  but  his  father, 
who  was  a  Civil  servant  in  Ceylon  for 
upwards  of  thirtv  vears — and  the  interior  was 
found  accurately  to  correspond  with  the 
descriptions  left  us  in  the  native  annals.  A 
small  cavity  was  found  in  the  centre;  in  its 
shape  a  miniature  of  the  dagobah  itself,  the 
four  sides  of  which  were  found  to  be  mathe- 
maticallv  correct  in  bearing  North,  South, 
East,  and  West.  Tiie  contents  were ; — :i  rude 
stone  urn,  contiining  some  decayed  bones,  a 
little  heap  of  coins,  several  gidd  and  silver 
plates,  and  ornaments  of  no  great  value,  and  a 
collection  of  dust  which  had  probably  once 
live<l  and  breathed  in  the  shape  of  an  oHerinj: 
of  flowers. 

Had  these  buildings  been  erected  in  the 
dry  atmosphere  of  Egypt,  they  would  have 
doubtless  been  at  the  present  day  objects 
of  curiosity  and  admiration  to  a  great  many 
visitors;  but  in  Ceylon,  where  the  atmo- 
sphere is  moist,  and  the  parasitic  plants 
seek  in  every  direction  for  support  an<l  soil, 
trees  are  soon  to  be  seen  growing  on  the 
highest  piles  of  masonry,  and  every  breeze 
tends  to  break  up  the  building,  and  adds  its 
crumb  to  the  surrounding  ruins.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  dagobahs  at  Anunijapoora 
were  raised  during  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era;  and,  when 
we  consider  the  time  and  the  destructive 
influences  to  which  they  have  so  lonj;  Wen 
subject,  we  rather  wonder  that  the  faintest 
outline  of  their  old  form  should  remain. 

These  are  not  the  only  evidences  of  the 
Jbrmor  trrcntness  of  Anurajapoora,  although, 


from  their  size  and  elevation,  thcv  are  the 
most  conspicuous.  The  vast  extent  of  the 
ancient  city  is  proved  by  the  ruins  of  the 
walls,  which  have  been  completely  tracod. 
They  form  n  square  of  which  each  side  is 
sixteen  miles  in  length;  and,  although  wo 
know  very  well  that  such  cities  were  not  like 
our  own — that  they  contained  large  gardens, 
tanks,  and  fields  within  them — yet  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that,  in  this  case,  the 
population  must  have  been  large,  and  its 
wealth  and  importinee  great,  if  it  was  thought 
worth  while  to  build  so  ample  a  defence. 

The  tanks — now  sources  of  malaria  and 
fever,  from  neglect  and  the  breaking  down 
of  their  sides — were  formerly  works  of  much 
importance.  Many  of  them,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital  (that  is,  in  the  north 
of  the  island),  were  from  ten  to  tiflteen  miles 
in  circumference,  and  supplied  water  to  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  country.  Those  within  the 
walls  were  surrounded  by  dykes  formed 
of  gigantic  blocks  of  granite,  which  astonish 
oven  the  European  traveller  by  their  enormous 
size.  The  natives  of  the  vicinity  gravely 
tell  us,  and  firmly  believe  too,  that  these 
works  were  the  works  of  giants,  and  nut  of 
ordinary  men.  It  was  estimated  by  an  intel- 
ligent otiicer  who  visited  the  district  in  1830, 
that  it  would  bo  beyond  the  power  of  the 
British  Govern ment  in  the  island,  with  its 
present  resources,  to  restore  one  of  these  vast 
excavations  to  its  first  condition. 

The  native  annals  tell  us,  that  in  the  second 
century  before  our  eni,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Ceylonese  Kings,  Gaimour,  erected  a  great 
palace  for  tln^  accommodation  of  Si>veral 
hundreds  of  priests;  it  was  two  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  square,  and  as  many  in  height, 
contuning  nine  stories,  and  in  every  story 
one  hundred  apartments.  Jt  stood  upon 
sixteen  liundred  granite  pillars.  On  account 
of  its  having  been  roofed  with  metal,  it 
was  called  the  Lowa  Maha  I'aya,  or  Great 
Brazen  Palace. 

When  we  read  a  narrative  like  this  in 
the  early  annnls  of  a  n.'mote  island,  wo  feel 
dis))osed  to  regard  it  as  a  fiction.  Po.ssibly 
it  was  not  The  building  has  disappeared; 
but  the  granite  columns  remain  to  attest  the 
truth  of  at  least  one  part  of  the  descrip-  j. 
tion.  ^Massive,  grand,  and  dark — exposed  to  if 
the  rain  and  winds  of  nearly  two  thou-  || 
sand  years — the  mr.jority  of  them  yut  rise  \i 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  some  have 
fallen,  and  some  have  been  removed,  but  the 
phices  of  all  are  clearly  to  be  distinguished; 
and  the  traveller,  by  pacing  the  district,  can 
satisfy  himself  of  the  general  correctness  of 
the  measurements  given  by  the  Cingalese  f. 
historian,  for  the  ground  plan,  at  nnj'  rate. 
The  building  was  visited  by  a  Chinese 
traveller.  Fa  Hian,  in  412  a.d.,  and  the 
account  he  gave  of  it,  as  translated  by 
M.  Ilemusat  in  Paris,  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  description  I  Iiave  quoted.  A 
spacious  hall  occupied  the  centre,  adorned 
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I  gill  BUtuea  1^  fiow  and  elephants. 

eoA  of  it  BO  iroij  UiT<»)e  of  beaatiful 
tTteM  fur  Llie  high  priesl ; 
oae  aUe  aboM  a  pl<Wii  iBuge  up  the  sui 
(ha  nllwrtUastBrer  imi^  of  tlie  moo 
wns   nrobkblv  ta  Qiue  ruJDS  that   Km 
cm>d  In  Oui  noUIion  vnt  have  gii-cn  frum 

It  is  wurthr  tf  oli«*rv«lifiii,  thit  Uie  i 
ADOnjapttMi,  which  strike  tbe  visitur  us 
kkt  M-ortbjofncilive,  are  col  the  KDiidns  of 
if.l1  paboo.  Tbo  dneubshs  pbd  the  great 
~  Lipn  faUfK  were  oriacoUy  creftrd  by  the 
i]  nf  mMiiM  fi^tr.  Tho  h-bUe  of  the  city, 
muw  t»i  oxteDsivo  aS  Uielr  foundntiona 
nw  itMi  to  hare  beeOi  wvm  tO  hnvu 
tnl  Ar  liia  protectioo  of  the  people,  nnd 
rrMBBvt  b«  a  doabt  of  tliB  Utility  of  the 
RMM  BWtwnllaiMite  of  tho  tanks,  when  we 
lUar  tb«  tropieU  dtauliua  of  Ihu  island, 
t>M  bet  that  ila  supply  of  rain  is  only 
odkaL 

Vt  Rtind  to  the  cool  grot  afii>rdi>d  by  the 
>,  or  uimoal  Eme,  of  a  Ireniuidous  tenipli 
,  in  Utc  liT««iiM  of  nt  lout  twvntv  cei 
icM — IdocpoiL  Il«f(ire,  however,  iHlliog 
la  «anie*t,  «b  thought  it  but  devently 
to  dcdiraCe  the  first  glnsa  of 
I  tho  faBndi'r  of  the  place;  noil 
ilatnn  silenci<  the  scene  de- 
'  l»  the  immortnl  memory 


I  ta  «anie*i. 
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nintry  afU-muou  in  the  mi'Dlli  of 
/— caroivnl  time — in  Pnris,  1  uit  in 
TooBEi,  ia  Ihn  Rno  Ronibouillet,  Quortier 
dn,  ilirar  The  euuise  ot  lectures  in  tho 
Urge  it  Fmnco  whii^h  I  hnd  been  following, 
r>  ■iHiiaili  i  for  the  hotidiys,  All  serious 
n^  wem  pot  aside  for  that  round  of  gaiety 
kh  WM  to  forti^  the  Parisians  against  the 
iposvd  privnliuns  of  Lent  I,  bon'ever.  hud 
rrtnisM  to  eschew  nil  plDosurM  foi'awliile. 
UD  ■  •nioua  review  of  my  corcer  for  some 
alhs  f)nviou<tly,  I  had  i:oine  to  the  con- 
•Ion,  that  DOthiug  short  of  hard  study  and 
dKnt«  bn.  in  my  hermitage,  liir  remoTed 
B  the  gaiety  of  Paris,  in  the  lime  of 
ninl.  Fuold  otonu  for  Ihu  past,  and  bring 
upon  gnad  tt-rniB  with  mvHelf.  So,  upon 
I  afU-rauuQ — bviug  the  third  day  of  my 
iRnemenC — I  had  returned  from 
rtttaurtml,  and  putting  on  my  dressing 
nni  and  Greek  cop,  sixt  duwn  with  my  book 

Thtn  is  a  iialeniQ  senastion  in  a  wintry 
ternvon,  whrii  the  dask  comes  on  eftrly,  and 
I  sit  qaiMlj  alone,  which  belong*  to  no 
kft  seoaoe.  ^line  was  a  retired  street,  and 
J  room  being  au  sixitme,  I  was  as  much 
moved  from  the  bustle  of  Parisian  life  ns  if 
hod  been  in  Palmyra  or  PompeiL  Yet, 
■ne^me*,!!!  the  paiiseaof  my  rendiDg,out  of 
le  very  aaUtude  and  Btillneas,  perhaps  from 


KD  involuntary  ligtening  for  some  sound,  there 
grew  up  a  low  noise  in  Uie  air,  which  seemed 
always  about  to  become  more  distinct;  bat 
d^ing  sway,  returned  ogsin,  in  a  manner  that 
perplexed  me.  I  speculated  upon  the  canse  of 
iL  I  fancied  it  was  the  whole  noise  of  the 
eity  blended  and  soflcncd  down  into  one  deep 
murmur.  1  imagined  the  variety  of  sounds 
of  which  it  was  camposed,  I  analysed  it  into 
the  rumbling  of  vehicles,  voices  of  people, 
bells,  shutting  of  doors,  workinjr  of  machinea, 
foiling  of  waters,  music,  laughter,  wailings: 
anil,  letting  my  fimcy  take  sueh  shapes  as  it 
wonid,  1  saw,  in  my  reverie,  many  scene* 
from  which  such  sounds  might  arise,  I  found 
pleasure  in  such  fancies,  and  gave  myself  up 
to  them  easily.  When  I  aroused,  the  sound 
WHS  hushed;  but  on  wailing  awhile  nnd  listen- 
ins  attentively,  the  some  murmur  seemed  to 
fill  the  air.  A  suspicion  that  it  was  a  decep- 
tion of  a  sense  overstrained  by  listening,  sot 
me  tncdlUtiDg;  for  with  this,  ss  with  most 
trilling  things  which  baffle  our  inquiries  into 
their  uiuses,  I  was  "eluctant,  having  begun 
my  Bpecnlsiions,  to  ^ve  them  up  without 
coming  to  some  satist^tory  conclusion. 

I  roso  from  my  seat  and  looked  out  of  the 
window.  In  the  square  yard  below,  the  bars 
blanches  of  the  trees  were  not  stirred  by  a 
breath  of  wind.  The  shy  was  cloudy  as  If 
sBow  were  about  to  fall :  In  the  dusk,  here  and 
there,  I  saw  lights  at  tbe  windows.  My 
neighbour,  the  dnguerreotvper,  who  lived 
with  his  wife — a  Norman  w*omun — and  four 
ehildren,  in  a  little  erection  upon  tlie  next 
roof,  I  could  see  smoking  and  reading  by  the 
fire.  For  three  weeks,  nobody  hndTwen  on 
his  roof  to  fiose  for  a  portrait;  the  sun  having 
altogether  withdrawn  his  smiles  from  the 
pi^oplo  of  Paris  during  Ihut  time,  and  tlie 
secret  of  tnking  photographic  portraits  par 
lour  lr>  temps,  not  having  Men  tliea  discovered. 
He  was  a  cheerful  man,  and  his  wife  was  a 
cheerful  woman,  yet  he  was  poorer  even  than 
I  was.  He  had  a  little  gln!)s.eaBe  Iwslde  a 
shop-door  in  the  Rue  Dsuphine,  with  on 
announcement  that  he  would  take  portraits, 
ill  a  style  there  enhihiCeil,  at  two  francs  finy 
"'mca;  or  in  family  groups,  of  not  less  than 
nt  one  frnne  per  pbysiognoniy;  and  direct- 
ing the  public  to  "M.  Brison,  Rue  Ritmhouillet, 
No.  2,  top  of  the  house."  His  roof  w.is  never 
crowded  nt  the  best  of  limes,  and  in  dull 
-callier  his  occupation  was  gone.  At  such 
times,  with  the  wind  that  wnr,  1  have  missed 


.\  Frenchwoman  can  make  soup  of  acytliiug; 

and  the  poverty  must  be  sad  indeed,  when 

ahe  con  iio  longer  provide  this. 

I  took  DO  inl^reat  in  this  family.     I  climbed 

up  their  dork  staircase  one  day.  six  flights  of 
'  lira  sod  a  ladder,  and  as  soon  as  I  oould 
cover  my  breath,  demanded  a  portrait  at 
■0  franca  fifty  centimes.  They  hod  stlracted 
y   attention   from   my  window,  and  I  was 

prompted  more  by  curiosity  than  aught  else 


I 
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to  P&7  tfaem  n  visit.    The  «un  wss  feeble 
that  My;  andaftpr  "  posing"  eight  "■ —  ---■ 


paUJiig  on  Ihiit  look  of  profound  Bogacitv, 
minglca  wltli  good-humour,  which  all  people 
ttj  to  get  into  their  portraiU,  1  was  o1)lig%d 
to  give  it  lip.  The  time  vng  not  wholly  lost ; 
I  hitd  seen  somethinfr  of  Monsieur  Brison's 
home  in  the  time  that  I  hnd  wnited,  and  this 
WHS  taj  chief  object  in  going  to  him.  Indeed 
fl  porlmit  would  have  been  of  no  mnnncr 
of  use  to  me,  and  I  hnlf  siiBpcct«d  mysoll 
of  n  secret  design  in  choosing  such  n  dull  day. 
So  I  rose  to  bo  an-uy;  and,  after  remarking 
npon  the  troQble  to  which  I  had  pot  him, 
held  ont  two  francs  in  my  hnnd.  Poverty 
was  written  on  his  wnDs,  nnd  in  his  patched 
blue  blouse ;  but  he  resolutely  refused  my 
offer,  with  a  spoech  thot  would  have  brought 
dowD  an  avaiauuhe  of  applBUse  on  the  stnge 
of  the  Gymnase,  if  he  had  pronounced  it  there 
in  a  tone  n  tnlle  more  tri^c  than  that  in 
which  ho  then  spoke,  and  had  pausod  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  liousc  on  the  propriety  of  liis 
sentioient.  That  man's  eheorfulDBss  pnzzlcd 
me.  1  strove  lo  accoant  for  it  upon  philo- 
sophical principlea,  and  thought  nil  daguer- 
reotypers  in  Paris  must  be  cheerful,  because 
they  live  on  the  roofs,  and  are  most  subject 
"  lo  skyey  intluences."  So  I  fell  meditating 
deeply  upon  this  sabjecL 

When  1  looked  out  apain,  it  wns  getting 
darker,  and  tliere  wns  a  slight  fog,  which  made 
some  lights,  a  long  way  olf,  across  the  house- 
tops, glimmer  in  a  halo.  Looking  round  my 
room,  it  had  to  me  a  denrier  air  than  uaunl, 
with  its  scanty  furniture,  and  Boor  of  polished 
tiles.  My  tire  was  nearly  out — if  «n  English- 
man contd  ^ve  the  name  of  tire  to  a  few  chi^ 
of  charcoal,  shut  up  closely  in  ft  jiorcelain 
cylinder,  standing  out  in  the  room,  and  com- 
municating with  the  chimney  by  n  rusty 
tin-pipe.  1  opened  its  little  door:  and  kneel- 
ing down,  was  just  in  time  to  blow  out  the 
lost  remains  of  vitality.  The  weather  wns 
cold,  but  I  did  not  cnre  to  light  it  again.  It 
was  becoming  too  dark  to  read,  ondl  deter- 
mined not  to  light  my  lamp.  1  snt  down 
again,  and  wrapped  mj  dresBing-gown  about 
me  with  a  shiver.  The  great  pipe,  which  my 
fHend  Louis  Raynnl  gave  me,  when  he  came 
back  from  Africa,  hung  upon  the  wall.  1  ant 
looking  at  its  enormous  bowl — carved  into  the 
fiiee  of  nn  AruK  with  a  fierce  grin  and  amnll 
black  eyes — until  I  could  scarcely  see  it : 
though,  now  nnd  then,  I  knew  not  why,  it  sud- 
denly became  nioro  distinct  When  I  was  tired, 
my  eyo  wandered,  and  fixed  itsi-If  upon  the 
carving  of  the  Crucifixion  on  the  mantelpiece. 
This  was  of  white  wood,  and  consequently 
remained  distinct,  for  a  longer  time,  in  the 
deepening  twilight  of  the  room.  I  was  not 
sorry  when  1  could  see  it  no  longer.  I  would 
hove   preferred   that   that    carvmg    had    not 


1  the  r 


alone   with  me  that  aft«r- 


[Coni 


It   was  growing   darker  still; 
few   objecU  neox   nic   laded   away,   and   my 
attention  wns  no  longer  oecnpiedt  1  hesra  '|l 
again  the  murmuring  in  the  iur.  which   haf ' 
troubled  me  at  first;  but  this  time  i 


still  E 


9    1 


listened,  it  seemed  about  lo  become  deeparf 
and  then,  with  tlie  utmost  efforl.  I  could  not 
hear  it  nt  all.  It  was  its  monotony  (while  It 
lusted)  that  teased  mo.  If  any  one  of  ttw 
multitudinous  noises,  of  which  I  supposed  it 
to  be  composed,  would  have  prt'dominated  for 
a  moment,  I  should  Imve  been  content  If 
some  clanging  peal  of  bclla  would  havft 
broken  out  nesr  me,  or  come  from  a  dish 
upon  a  sudden  shifting  of  the  wind,  I  wontft 
have  lighted  my  lamp,  and  gone  on  with  ttg? 
perusar  of  my  book.  But  it  was  still  flw 
same  confusion  of  noises — so  perfectly  biendai^ 
that  although  sometimes  it  became  louder,  lUf. 
distiact  sound  could  be  c.iuglit:  as  if,  at  ta 
certain  moment,  .ill  its  components  iucrecsed^, 
in  exact  proportion,  in  order  to  p  eservo  a 
perfect  monotony.  ' 

It  is  strongi!  Ihiit  this  trilliug  fancy  wty-' 
graduallv  sapping  the  foundations  of  my  reafti' 
lutioo — holding  me  with  so  singular  a  taaetii 
nation,  tltat  I  wns  compelled  to  abandon  w/f 
studies  for  that  day.     1  began  to  susjiect  that' 
the  sudden  change,  from  a  life  of  pleasure,  to 
one  of  solitary  study,  had   wrought    some 
injury  to  my  mind.    I  experienced  a  degree     i 
ot  timidity  and  irresolution  that  1  hud  never     i 
known  befuie.    I  had  other  strange  fancies,     | 
Once,  while  walking  to  and  fro,  in  my  room,  I     , 
had  seen  iny  features,  darkly,  in  the  glnsit     i 
and  instinctively  shrunk  from  looking  Ihera     , 
again.    Afterwards,  on  reflecting,  I  could  not' 
divest  myself  of  the  notion  that  lliey  wem 
not  my  features  Uiat  1  had  seen  there,  but  « 
face  wholly  difTereot.     1  sat  down  agiun,  a: 
thought  of  going  out  and  wandering  in  f 
streets.    I  knew  that,  during  the  cold  weathsTi.  , 
great  wood  Arcs  were  lighted  at  midnight,  bl  || 
eertJin  ^pen  places  in   the    city,    that   the  \ 
houseless  might  not  perish  of  llie  cold ;  and  I  J 
thought   of  spending   the   night   by   one 
these,  and  not  returning  to  my  room  until  day.  m 
light.  11 

From  this  mood  I  was  suddenly  startled  hy 
ft  noise,  as  of  something  fulling  on  the  floor 
of  the  adjoining  room,  I  was  startled,  be- 
cause I  had  always  known  Hint  room  to 
umnh.ibiLed ;  nad  as  it  commimicat»d  by  a' 
door  with  my  room,  I  know  that  !  should 
have  hesrd  of  any  change  in  this  reapccL 
WHS  one  of  those  rooms,  often  met  with  in  tL. 
grent  houses  of  Paris  (wliere  each  floor  to 
divided  into  many  apartments,  or,  as  we 
should  say  in  England,  sets  of  chambers),  into 
which  it  hod  been  found  impossible  to  admit 
sufficient  daylight  for  a  sitting-room.  In  such 
a  ease,  the  usual  course  would  have  been  to 
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I  listened  attentively  for  a  n'|K«tition  of  tlij 

noise:   and   iii^w   all   my   wild   fancies   were 

forn^tten  in  this  new  feeling  of  curiosity.     I 

had  ncvor  been  ia  tr«at  room,  for  the  door  had 

always  bvron  kept  ItX'ked,  and  the  key  was  in 

the  possesision  nf  the   |>orter  below ;   hut    I 

recollect td.    IJ..U,   hn\Tng    frequenllv     heard 

noise  in  tlie  r.j^hi.  which  I  liad  attributed  to 

the  wind  o'lt  i^f  doors,  but  which,  T  seemed 

now  to  reinemSer.  had  come  from  the  empty 

garrot.     I  hr.d  i>nce  heard  from  the  Conciercfi* 

(thonirh  I  hid  t;iken  it  fur  an  idle  8ti>ry),  that 

I)anti»n — niemorahlo    among   the   tynmts   of 

the  Revi.I:ition — had  11  wd  in  a  room  in  that 

hoHS'.-.    -And   now    I    tli ought  I  remembered 

that  ir  \v.i>  in  a  hou'je  in  that  quarter  where 

he  h:;.f  sju-nt  the  ni^rht  (it  was  the  night  of 

tfjc  ti-rrible  buteheries  nt  tlic  prisons   of  Jj:\ 

F.Tiv  and  the  Coneierijerie)  in  conversation 

w.'[h  Camille    DesrnDulins,   until,  seeing  the 

first    gjim:iiering    of    the    dawn    across    the 

hrjse-lopTs,    he  told  Caniille   that    a  terrible 

blow  hid  b-en  struck  at  Royaliam, even  while 

ihev  \v.A  been  sittia;;  thvre.      It  seemed   to 

m 

me  re^^'.arkv.ble  tha\  1  h.ul  not  thought  of 
tills  V»v.»fore.  I  romeiijbi'rcd  now  distinct  I  v 
the  words  ••:. cross  the  house-lops,"  in  the 
aceouiU  that  1  iiad  ri*ad  ;  and  a  superstilioua 
coQvJction  fori*e»i  ii.vlf  upon  me,  tluit  it  wns 
in  thnt  very  room  tiia:  Danton  (alTecting,  as 
was  com:n»in  with  the  revolution;! rv  leaders, 
an  ap;*caraaoo  "f  poverty)  had  dwelt. 

Mv  fancv  had  wandered  awav  among  the 
soon ^-6  of  tint  terrible  Revolution,  when  I 
w.:S  ari^u«ed  again  by  a  second  noi^e.  I  Jut 
t.Ms  lime  ;1  w:is  tlie  sound  of  a  light  f<n»tstep 
Wilkin::  in  the  room.  I  listened,  and  waited, 
with  my  eye  tixed  upon  the  door,  and  now  for 
:hv  fir's't  lime  I  remarked  a  faint  light  shining 
ihronuh  the  keyhole.  The  footste])  ceased  for 
a  moment :  and  then  I  siiw  by  the  long  light 
in  the  crovioe,  that  the  door,  whicli  I  had 
:ilway>  supposed  to  be  locked,  was  ajar.  I 
h;id  not  heard  any  movement  of  the  handle  of 
the  lock,  but  I  felt  convinced  that  it  had  only 
just  bet^n  opened  :  for  it  was  impossible,  other- 
wise, that  I  should  not  have  observed  it  The 
door  trembled  for  a  moment,  as  if  an  unde- 
cided hand  were  upon  the  lock,  and  then, 
i-pcnlnj  wide,  I  saw,  to  my  surprise,  the 
t;"^iri.»  of  a  man  standiuff  in  the  doorwav. 

lie  lu-ld  in  one  hnnd  a  thin  candle,  with  a 
vhade,  whicli  threw  thnt  j>art  (d*  the  room  in 
which  I  vit  into  darkness :  but  I  could 
see  hini  distinetly,  as  he  stood  there  a  mo- 
ment, apparently  hesitating  whether  to  go 
on  or  turn  back.  His  face  was  deadly  pale, 
and  tiis  eyes,  in  the  light  that  struck  up- 
ward, through  the  aperture  in  the  shade, 
wcro  fixcil  and  sunken.  His  dress  was  th:it 
which  was  worn  by  the  old  revolutionary 
leaderj* :  but  ho  bore  no  resemblance  to  the 
portniits  of  Danton.  I  recognised  him  at  a 
glance.  The  prominent  forehead,  the  short 
pointed  nose,  the  scornful  curl  of  the  upper 
lip,  the  powdered  hair,  the  frilled  shirt,  the 
broad  sash,  and  even  the  nosegay  in  his  hand 


— all,  exce[>t  the  ^'cneral  faded  look  of  his 
atlire.  idenlilied  him  at  once  with  th"  ideal 
indelibly  iixed  in  my  mind,  by  portrait  ;:nd 
tr.idition,  of  the  great  fanatical  Jacobin.  Miixi- 
milian  Robespierre.  The  dot»r  cliJseil  sharply 
behind  liim,  as  if  by  the  current  of  air,  for 
his  light  was  extinguished  at  the  sauje 
nmment.  F  heard  his  footstep  acn»ss  my 
room:  the  door  closed  behind  him  as  he  went 
out  upon  the  landing.  I  listened,  but  c<»uid 
hear  no  footstep  descending  the  stairs.  I 
walked  to  the  door,  and  louked  dnwu  into 
the  darkness  of  the  irreat  staircasic,  and 
listened,  but  the  house  was  quite  still. 

Was  I  to  believe  my  senses  ?  Here  I  sat, 
exactlv*as  I  had  s.it  ten  minutes  before.  Mv 
stove  was  cold  :  my  room  w  is  dark :  I  was 
alone  :  my  book  was  op^n  before  nie.  1  saw 
the  light  still  in  the  daguerreotyper's  window, 
on  till'  roof,  and  at  other  places,  far  o\\'.  1 
walked  over,  and  tried  the  door  of  the  room, 
but  it  was  fast  locked  again.  Evervthing  was 
in  its  usual  state.  In  a  few  minutes  from 
the  time  when  I  fir^t  fancied  that  I  heard  the 
noise,  the  door  had  been  unfastened,  this 
strange  aj)pari!ion  had  jiassed  througli  my 
r<K>m.  t!u^  door  was  re-fastencd,  and  no  trace 
of  wh:it  had  happened  remain«'d.  I  was  not  j 
dreiming ?  No.  But  how  often,  in  sleep,  1 
had  I  iiuestioned  mvself  of  the  rcalitv  of  mv 
dream,  and  invariablv  ended  bv  convincing 
myself  that  I  was  awake — sometimes  i-ven 
remembiTin'T  that  I  had  so  deceived  mvself 
before ;  but  always,  at  last,  con«[uerinir  niy 
own  oiijectlon.  i-.nd  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  time,  at  least,  J  stood  amid  t!:e  real 
life  of  the  d.iylight  world.  Ihil  I  rubbed 
mv  evclids.  rose  again,  and  walked  to  and 
fro,  and  convinced  mvself  that  I  w;;s  reallv 
awake. 

What  could  1  think,  but  that  my  reason 
was  becoming  weakened  ?  The  life  I  had  led 
for  some  time  had  been  wild  and  reckless. 
I  had  become  so  accustomed  to  excitement, 
that  it  was  almost  necessary  to  my  existence  ; 
so  that  when  1  applied  myself  to  a  steadier  |; 


I 


life.  1  experienced  something  of  the  depression 
of  the  drunkard  in  the  first  days  ot'  his 
reformation.  The  mood  in  which  this  vision 
had  found  me  was  I'avourable  to  such  hallu- 
cinations. My  mind  had  been  unsettled. 
My  fancies  would  not  let  me  apply  myself  to 
my  task  Whimsical,  an<l  filled  with  vague 
aj)preliensions,  I  knew  that  my  mental  state 
exactly  coincided  with  the  descriptions  of 
tho^e    who    have    been    visited    bv    similar 

» 

apparitions. 

8mokinir  would.  I  thought,  soothe  me.  I 
lighted  some  wood  in  my  stove  with  a  fusee, 
and  taking  down  my  pipe  from  the  wall,  filled 
it,  and  sat  there  smoking  hour  af^er  hour. 
The  great  transparent  bowl  glowed  in  the 
darkness  at  every  pulf,  so  deeply,  that  I  could 
watch  the  wreaths  of  smoke  bv  the  light  that 
it  gave.  I  strove  to  fix  my  mind  upon  cheer- 
ful images — thinking  of  an  English  home, 
where  the   fatted  calf  was  over  ready  to  be 
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killed  wlu'ii  I  should  return;  but  chiefly  of 
tliee,  Eufjenie,  (of  whom  I  know  myself 
unworthy,)  lily-hnnded,  lovelier  than  the  love- 
liest of  alt  flowers! 

1  droj)|)ed  asleep,  and  awoke  several  times, 
always  dreaminj:^  and  wakin«j  up  with  the 
feelinjEf,  that  my  straufje  vision  was  n  portion 
of  my  dream  :  hut  the  burnin(]r  embers  in  my 
stove  ri>ealled  to  me  what  liad  passed,  and 
eneh  time,  puttinfj  on  more  fuel,  I  droj>ped 
asleep  a^ain. 

I  do  not  know  how  lonjj  I  had  been  sleepinjj 
the  last  time.  When  I  awakened,  my  tire  was 
out,  and  I  was  in  darkness.  I  knew,  how- 
over,  that  it  was  past  midnitrht,  the  hour  at 
whieh  my  j;hostly  visitor  would  probably 
have  returned,  if  he  had  had  an  intention  of 
rcturnin<r.  My  slumbers  had  tran(|uilli8ed 
me.  Lookinir  out  of  the  win<low,  it  did  strike 
me  that  a  certain  dark  ohjeet,  close  upon  the 
next  roof,  had  somewhat  the  look  of  a  monk, 
starin<r  out  of  his  cowl  at  me  throuirh  my 
window ;  but  I  speedily  reeonrnised  it  for  a 
portiim  of  the  daguerreoty|K'r's  apparatus 
for  lixinjr  his  customers  in  the  recjuired  posi- 
tion. The  foirhatl  cleared  a  way.  There  were 
no  li|[,'hts  on  any  of  the  roofs,  or  at  any  windows 
far  and  wide.  In  the  distance  rose  the  dusky 
towers  of  St  Sulpice;  and  thi'  stars  were 
shininrr. 

I  had  determined  to  (70  to  bed.  and  think 
no  more  of  my  apparition  until  the  morninjr, 
when  turninj;  to  light  my  lamp,  my  eyecau«^ht 
fl^ain  a  faint  light  through  the  key-hole  of 
the  adjoining  room.  This  was  stranger  still ; 
for  I  knew  that  no  one,  in  the  habit  of  shutting 
doors  so  noisily,  could  have  passed  througii 
my  room  while  I  had  been  sleeping.  I  lighted 
my  lamp  and  listened.  1  lieard  again  a 
light  footstep,  and  presently  a  voice  as  of 
some  one  talking  to  himself,  though  loud 
enough,  sometimes,  for  me  to  distinguish  his 
words : 

"  A  good  wind  getting  up,  such  a  wind  as 
blows  sharp  dust  into  the  face  (»n  a  frosty 
night.  Whew  I  I  wouldn't  tuni  a  dog  out. 
This  is  cheerless ;  but  better  tlian  that  hot 
cursed  place,  full  of  shrieking,  whining  men, 
and  women.  How  the  dusky  Satan  took  that 
girl,  and  turned  Iicr  till  her  brain  was  giddy, 
and  she  swooned !  She  had  a  pretty  simple 
look ;  but  she  would  not  have  been'  there  if 
she  were  us  innocent  as  her  face.  They  knew 
me.  The  priest  taunted  me  with  my  tree  use 
of  the  guillotiutt.  No  matter.  Th.it  peasant 
girl  did  not  shrink  from  the  monster,  nor 
look  upon  my  hands  to  see  if  they  were  blood- 
stained, when  we  joined  the  others  in  their 
devilry.  Oh,  it  was  a  pretty  sight  for  them 
to  see  a  man  with  some  thousands  of  murders 
on  his  mind,  looking  so  merry,  and  handling 
a  nosegay  so  delicately — a  nosegay  that  they 
knew  so  well  in  all  my  portniits  !  Well,  well ! 
eaoagh  of  itiia  for  to-night  My  feet  can 
aoucely  forget  their  hahit.    The  fascinuUon 


Steadily  I      Hold    me    firmlv.     Now    then! 
Away ! " 

My  mysterious  neighbour  seemed  to  be 
turning  rapidly  about  the  room.  I  heard  the 
quick  movcmcDt  of  his  feet ;  and  then  a  noise, 
as  if  a  heavy  body  had  come  violently  in  con- 
tact with  the  wainscot  I  walked  on  tiptoe 
to  the  door,  and  looked  through  the  keyhole, 
but  my  sight  only  ranged  over  a  small  portion 
of  the  room,  and  I  could  see  no  one.  There 
was  a  silence  for  some  moments.  Then  I  heard 
him  tdk — again: 

^  This  kind  of  sport  does  not  suit  the 
middle  of  the  night  I  shall  wake  the  whole 
floor.  Let  me  see;  how  am  I  to  amuse 
myself?  No  rest  for  me  to-night  At  day- 
light I  must  begone.^ 

I  heard  af^ain  a  noise,  as  if  he  had  flung 
himself  heavily  into  a  chair;  and  then  there 
was  a  long  silence  again.  I  sat  listening  for 
any  sound,  and  wondering  at  the  strange 
words  that  I  had  heard;  but,  when  the 
church-clocks  had  twice  chimed  the  quarters, 
the  room  was  still  (|uiet.  liOoking  at  the  key- 
hide,  the  light  was  gone;  but,  on  observing 
again,  I  thought  1  saw  a  faint  glimmer,  as  if 
the  candle  were  still  burning,  with  the  shade 
down.  After  a  while,  however,  I  resolved  to 
retire  to  bed ;  taking  flrst  the  precaution  to 
place  a  chair  agiu'nst  the  door,  in  snch  a 
manner  that  it  would  fall  and  awaken  me,  if 
he  attempted  again  to  enter  my  room ;  besides 
which,  I  placed  my  sword-stick  within  roach. 
I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  this  was  some 
trick  of  my  fellow-students  to  alarm  me,  or 
that  my  neighlK)ur  was  a  harmless  madman, 
personating  the  great  republican ;  al though  I 
felt  uneasy  at  remembering  that  he  was  in 
possession  of  the  key  of  the  door  oix^ning  into 
my  room.  Resolved,  however,  at  any  rate,  to 
shake  otf  my  alarm,  I  strove  to  rally  myself 
upon  the  subject  "If  IM.  ItobcspierreV'said 
I,  aloud,  "takes,  a  fancy  to  walk  through 
my  room  again,  ho  will  be  kind  enough  to  shut 
the  doors  with  less  noise,  if  1  am  sleeping." 

Inst'intly,  I  heard  the  footstep  again;  the 
handle  of  the  lock  turned ;  the  chair,  with 
some  articles  that  I  had  designedly  placed 
upon  it,  fell  with  a  loud  clatter;  the  door 
opened  wide ;  and  the  same  figure  that  I  had 
seen  before  stood  in  the  doorway. 

"  Keep  oflf!  '*  I  exclaimed,  seizing  my 
swortl-stick,  and  planting  myself,  like  Rode- 
rick Dhu,  with  my  back  to  the  wall. 

"I  beg  your  pardon  I"  said  my  disturber, 
with  a  low  bow. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  What  do  you  do  here  \ " 
I  demanded,  waxing  bolder. 

"M.  Hector  Favart — at  your  service;  stu- 
dent of  the  Ecolo  de  Medecinc;  having  the 
honour  to  do  duty  in  the  Third  Legion  of  the 
Garde  Nationalc — jm  honour  that  will  tike 
me  out  of  doors  at  daylight  this  frosty 
morning." 

"'WSall"  ao.vA.  \,  UUvw^  my  sword-stick 


ibai  whirling  multitude  haunts   mo.     llfuW    itom    m^   \vw\^ — s^NXv^   \^Q\)A>si  q1  \a?| 
to  bMve    her    stiU—my    peasant    girLlEugimcV' 
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'  Eng^ie  de  l&Tovr 
'  Eugenie  de  U  Trar.** 
'The  same  r* 

But  bow  do  yon  find  yourself  In  that 
mt?  I  f4Nb  i^  somewhat  incredolous. 
'I  (oolcSv  ttda  plsee  to^y,"  said  he, 
s  a  quiet  iMin  to  wmd  In,  and  to  sleep  in  at 
;hi.  By  the  way,  I  have  to  apologise  for 
ning  threogh  your  apartment  in  your 
lence,  lor  tbe  porter  had  not  iret  given  me 
i  key  of  tbe  oUier  door  upon  tne  Imiding." 
*  I  aav  Ton,**  aud  I ;  **  hot  how  did  you 
atrite  to  loek  your  door  again  without  my 
arifligiir 

■■  Do  yoa  not  know  that  when  this  door  is 
ee  shot,  it  cannot  be  opened  again,  Arom 
or  mie^  without  a  key  f 
*I  Boderstand,**  aaid  I,  adraneing,  with  the 
It,  to  shake  hands  with  him.  But  his 
•countable  rusembladce,  in  dress  and  fea- 
ss,  to  Robespierre  himiMlf  (which  I  had 
loat  forsotien)*  his  pale  ftee,  and  sunken 
3,  struck  me  again  so  forolUy,  as  the  light 
»ne  upon  Um,  that  I  ataited  hack.    ''I 

r»  you  will  not  think  me  nnpolite,''  said  I,^ 
I  oliaerfft,  before  coming  closer,  that  I  am 
ruck  Tery  foidbly  with  Um  remarkable  re- 
mbbuioe  that  yon  benr  to  a  certain  historical 


<*Ha!  har*  I  exclaimed,  laughing  in  my 
turn.  **  Tho  mystery  is  unravelled !  Pray,  step 
in ;  I  will  light  my  fire  In  a  moment  I  think 
I  have  materials  for  a  bowl  of  punch.^ 

«"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  he.  «*  I  dare  not 
go  to  bed,  lest  i  should  oversleep  myself,  and 
forget  my  engagement** 

''To  your  fiiir  cousin,  Eugenie!**  said  I, 
when  the  bowl  stood  smoking  on  the  table, 
while  we  struck  our  glasses  together,  in  rati- 
fication of  the  toast 

*«To  one  not  less  fair!**  said  he,  filling 
again,  **  whose  name  I  need  not  tell." 


**  Har  har  he  laughed,  in  a  tone   that 

andbd  atrrageiy  hollow.    **  To  whom,  now ! 

II  tat.    To  Iiouia  Seize,  or  the  Cardmal 

ehe&n;    Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  or  the 

iperoir  Napoleon;  the  lean  Frederick  of 

nasia,  or  the  portly  Mirabeauf 

*  To  none  of  those,*'  said  I. 

"^To  a  man  of  the  Revolution — eh?     A 

rondin,  or  a  Cordelier;  a  Feuillant,  or  a 

eoTHnf 

*«To  a  Jacobin!**   said  I,   "without   any 

tence." 

«No  doubt!"  he  replied;  "but  to  which 
^  them!  Not  to  Marat,  the  blackguard,  I 
ipe?  nor  little  Camille  Desmoulins!  nor 
e  jollj  Danton  ?  Something  more  of  tho 
obeapierre  look  about  me — isn't  there?** 
oldingthe  nosegay  in  one  hand,  he  placed 
mscif  exactly  in  the  attitude  of  Robespierre 
the  portraits. 

"  I  certainly,**  said  I,  "  did  have  such  an 
ipreasion  when  I  first  saw  you;  and  now 
at  yon  stand  in  that  position,  I  cannot  help 
ling    struck    with  the    similarity    between 

m." 

He  laughed  again,  in  the  husky  tone  of  a 
an  afflicted  with  a  severe  cold.  "  The  day 
was  bom,  my  nurse — who  never  before,  in 
er  life,  admitted  a  child  to  have  the  slightest 
^semblance  with  anybody  but  his  own  father 
-could  not  help  exclaiming,  *  Ah,  le  petit 
lobespierre  .'*  for  she  had  seen  the  great  man 
hen  a  girl.  Eveiybody  said  I  resembled  him 
cactly;  everybody  was  right  Faith!  to- 
ight,  at  the  fancy  ball  at  the  Chaumiore,  I 
lake  my  appearance  in  this  style,  with  nose- 
ay  complete,  and  everybody  recognises  me 

a  momeDt" 
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Jt  80Mg  ad^Ud  to  «  «/•»  Smmiimnt  Mn$wumt, 

DaiNX  rnnn  th*  dark  and  mantling  pool. 

WUh  fertarinff  wcadi  befirt, 
A  dMp  blaek  dnog ht  to  tha  lax7  rola 

Of  por«ty't  Unr— KxMo  Diet  ! 
Tboaffh  I  itoop  mj  bond,  and  txail  the  skirt 

Of  mr  lobe  in  tlia  miry  waj. 
An  know  that  tho  laiffed  and  old  King  Dili 
Hath  a  potent  and  pateot  iwaj. 
I  laagh  to  tee 

How  all  devoted  mr  people  be. 
Grordfing  low,  and  bepiainng  me. 

And  many  friend*,  wealthy  and  Meadfnt.  have  I. 
Though  they  oft  look  aekant  at  they  pam  me  by ; 
And  many  a  pnne-pioad  bargfacr.  wi«e 
In  bin  generation,  on  me  rdiee ; 
And  many  town^eonndDon.  eeeing  no  hart. 
Sneer  down  ray  enemiee— piond  of  King  Dirt! 
And  I  langh  o«  rtill,  while  they  let  me  be. 
And  extend  my  realm  onceaiingly ! 

Opponents  of  Piogme,  who  love  the  inert. 
Who  claim  for  inanity  Wisdom's  desert. 

Loving  fKendii,  round  me  cling ! 

Fill  high  the  bowl,  end  sing 
Long  lire  yoor  laxy  king,  squalid  King  Dirt ! 

There's  a  low-roomed  boose  in  a  minoos  rtraet. 

Where  filth  and  penary  lovingly  meet ; 

And  the  cob  webbed  roof,  and  tbe  rotting  wall. 

And  the  rag-stifled  casement,  dark  and  small. 

Are  nnheeded  there,  among  many  mora— 

So  wretched  the  homes  of  the  wretchedly  poor ! 

A  poor  worn  weaver  there  woiks  for  his  bread— 
Working  on,  working  on,  far  in  tbe  night ; 

His  danghter  breathes  b<dlowly.  lying  a-bed. 
And  the  wasting  clay 
Lets  the  spirit  play 

Over  her  face  with  a  flickering  light! 

Tlie  dock  of  a  neighboor  ticks  solemn  and  low 
On  the  neigbboor's  nde  of  the  craxy  waQ  ; 

And  the  loom  clicks  on  with  an  answer  slow. 

And  the  shnttle  flies  silently  to  and  fro. 
As  it  weaves  the  robe  for  bridal  or  ball. 

Bot  the  loom  is  stopped ;  and  down  by  the  bed 
The  father  kneels  by  his  dying  child  ; 

Bot  vainly  he  speaks— her  time  is  q>ed ; 
No  anewer  there  comes  to  his  outcry  wild. 

For  the  chQd  rtam  oat  with  her  glaied  eyos. 

Till  tht  eyei  urn  badk-aaA  ibi  «\m^i  iMa\ 
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And  they  call  it  a  Fevpr. 

Potrid  or  low ; 
Dot  I  and  Uio  weaver 
Both  of  un  know 
That  tlie  fetid  well-water,  and  t>toaniinR  Mtyrn, 
And  the  choked  drainn'  ffauM,  that  onwen  rii«, 
Subtle  and  utilU 
Burp  and  klow, 
Certain  to  kill 
With  an  unheanl  blow. 
Are  the  fivndrt  who  poisoned  that  niaitien**  breath. 
And  dine  to  Iiit  htill  an  vhe  rieeiw  in  death ! 

And  tlio  wea\pr.  hagxard,  and  worn  to  the  lione. 
With  clM[ied  liands  and  deiipairinv  moan, 
KHoieine  tlie  pown  that  larkf  in  the  room. 
Still  dogffedly  ttayii  till  lie  meet*  IiIm  doom  ! 

I  laugh  to  think. 

How  they  grwdily  drink 

Of  the  [>oiwnc<l  cop 

Till  they  drink  it  up ! 
And  ever  to  tinie-hononrpil  filth  revert. 
And  love  to  the  deatli  their  old  King  Uirt ! 


HIRMINGllAM  GLASS  WORKS. 


Little  vhiUiren  are  sometimes  tiH  much 
puzzled  «s  t»l(l*'r  people,  about  how  the  world 
gut  on  before  they  and  other  wise  modt^ms 
were  born  ;  about  how  men  lived  without  the 
conveniences  and  comforts  afforded  by  our 
arts  of  life.  We  are  not  quite  so  conceited  now 
as  we  wen*  a  century  ajro,  in  reganl  to  our 
superiority  to  the  ancients;  for,  the  farther 
we  go  back  among  ancient  monuments,  the 
more  evidence  we  lind,  that  some  of  our 
most  recent  inventions  and  luxuries  were  in 
common  use  before  old  Troy  was  founded, 
and  iHjfore  the  venerable  Abraham  set  out 
on  his  travels  a  young  man.  About  one 
thing,  however,  little  children  are  right 
enough,  as  fnr  as  we  know.  They  are  not 
absurd  in  asking,  Ijow  people,  in  old  times, 
ever  got  on  without  glass  windows?  We 
knew  a  little  child,  who  was  fond  of  looking 
out  of  the  window  in  bad  weather,  when 
there  was  no  getting  a  walk:  and  the  .^ame 
child  had  to  go  a  long  journey  in  a  post* 
chaise,  day  after  day,  before  railroads  were 
made;  and  how  any  child  could  have  borne 
the  being  boxed  uj)  in  a  post-chaise  .so  long, 
without  a  window  to  look  out  of  when  it  was 
windy,  and  the  rain-drops  to  watch  on  the 
pane  during  the  showers,  there  is  no  siiying. 
She  was  so  far  aware  of  this,  that  she  a»ked 
everybody  likely  to  answer  iier,  what  people 
did  when  there  were  no  windows?  The 
more  she  was  told  of  wooden  shutters,  that 
were  closed  in  bad  weather,  or  of  horn  or 
parchment  panes,  wfiich  let  in  a  dim,  dirty 
light,  but  could  not  be  seen  through,  the 
mure  she  pitied  the  ancients,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  amusement  of  watching  the 
jerking,  capricious  drops  on  a  window,  which 
seem  never  to  be  able  to  make  up  their  minds 
which  way  they  shall  run,  in  their  incviUible 
general  direction  from  top  to  bottom.  And 
%v/jat  groping  work,  trying  to  read,  write,  or 


aew,  behind  parchment  panes!  and  how  cold, 
most  days  ot  the  year,  if  the  wooden  shutters 
were  opened  to  let  in  light!  Something  of 
this  may  bo  seen  now,  in  the  homes  of  soma 
people  who  speak  our  loognage,  nnd  otherwise 
live  pretty  much  as  wo  do— the  settlers  in 
the  wilder  parts  of  the  American  woods, 
where  the  glazier  has  not  yet  found  his 
way. 

when  the  mail  drives  up  at  night,  with  its 
load  of  hungry  passengers,  there  shines  the 
settler's  dwelling — the  yellow  light,  nnd  the 
scent  of  broiling  ham  or  venison,  diffusing 
themselves  at  once  through  the  square  holes, 
which  will  be  closed  by  shutters  when  the 
mail  drives  off.  The  light  streams  out,  and 
strikes  red  upon  the  stems  of  the  pines,  or 
yellow  upon  those  of  the  beeches;  the  fra- 
grance streams  out  upon  the  fainting  senses 
of  travellers,  and  unto  the  nostrils  of  tho 
negroes,  who  gather  about  the  door,  as  the 
heavy  coach  jolts  up  to  the  threshold,  and 
the  chill  night  air  rushes  in  upon  the  cooking 
dame  and  her  **  help,^'  and  makes  the  lamp 
flare ;  or,  if  the  air  be  not  chilly,  swarms  of 
mos<iuitoes  invade  the  dwelling,  and  amply 
prove  the  curse  of  the  want  of  ghtss  windows. 
Vet  this — if  wo  leave  out  the  moscjuitoes,  and 
aggravate  the  dulness  and  dampness  of  the 
air — was  what  our  forefathers  had  to  put  np 
with,  not  so  very  long  ago.  Three  centuries 
since — when  Alnwick  Castle  was  in  its  glory, 
and  had  all  manner  of  conveniences  that 
ordinary  dwellings  were  without — tho  glass 
windows  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
wen>.  put  up  only  when  the  family  were  at 
home,  and  taken  down  immediately  on  their 
departure,  for  fear  of  accident.  So  lately  as 
two  centuries  ago,  the  only  glazed  winoows 
in  Scotch  dwellings  were  tnose  of  tho  upper 
rooms  in  palaces;  the  lower  windows  homg 
still  furnished  simply  with  wooden  shutters. 
It  is  true,  this  was  one  thousand  years  after 
some  of  our  churches  and  abbeys  had  Ix^en 
graced,  and  kept  warm  and  dry,  by  the  use 
ctf  glass  windows.  At  least,  wo  know  tluit 
artists  were  brought  from  the  Continent  to 
glaze  the  windows  of  a  church  and  monastery 
at  Wcarmouth,  in  tho  county  of  Durham,  in 
the  year  674 ;  and  the  mention  of  the  subject 
brings  before  us  the  beautiful  painted  windows 
that  the  pious  put  up  in  our  cathedrals,  nnd 
(►ther  churches,  long  before  that  Duke  of 
Northumberland  was  born,  whose  "case- 
ments" were  taken  such  care  of  whenever 
he  lell  Alnwick. 

Suppose  any  one  had  mentioned,  at  any  of 
these  dates,  such  n  thing  as  a  whole  house 
made  of  glass, — what  a  romance  the  notion 
would  have  appeared!  Some  say,  indeed, 
that  old  Chaucer  did  imagine  such  a  thing; 
and  in  his  "House  of  Fame*^  there  is  a  de- 
scription of  a  dream  of  n  temple  of  glass, 
with  metal  pillars,  stretching  far  away,  and 
crowds  of  people  from  all  regions  roaming 
about  within  it:  but  ChnucePs  readers  re- 
ceived this  as  a  dream.    The  chimera  has  come 
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among  us,  and  sat  down  in  our  midst,  in  |  very  fine  sand  for  gloss-making;  but  this 
solid  Duality.  Most  of  us  can  testify  to  it  on  |  roomful  is  from  Leighton-Buzzard,  where 
the  evidence  of  our  own  senses.  But  so  few  ■  there  is  n  sandpit  belonging  to  this  firm.  As 
have  Tinted  the  awful  birthplace  of  this  I  it  is  sifted,  wreaths  of  it  rise,  like  white  smoke, 
chimera — so  few  have  any  idea  of  the  fire  i  nnd  curl  under  the  rafters.  Thus,  we  have 
caverns,   the  dim  vaults,  the  scorching  air,  |  seen  the  materials ;  and  must  next  obsen-e 


the  rush,  roir,  glare,  and  appalling  handi- 
craft from  ami&t  which  that  light  and 
graceful  creation  carae  forth  to  lie  do^Ti  on 
Uie  grass  in  Hyde  Park,  that  we  must  tell  a 
little  of  what  we  saw  when  we  went  hunting 
out  its  birthplace. 


the  apparatus  for  the  cooking  of  them. 

It  is  a  desperately  rainy  day ;  and  tlie  roads 
which  load  from  one  place  to  another  are 
inches  deep  in  block  mud  and  puddles.  Of 
course,  the  canal  docs  not  look  very  engaging ; 
and  the  procession  of  boats  on  it^  laden  with 


In  plain  words,  we  have  been  permitted  to  coal,  is  abuut  as  wet    as  everi'thing    else. 


'    see  the  glass-works  of  the  Messrs.  Chance, 
I     near  Birmingham.     In    old    reports    of   the 

f'bss-ouon^icture,  we  find  Birmingham  low 
ow:i   in    the     list    of    places    in   England 


there  are  oarts  in  the  alleys  filled  with  broken 
glass;  and  then^  are  heaps  of  broken  glass 
piled  up  against  the  wallis.  Women  are  at 
the  cart's   tail,  or  under  sheds,  picking  the 


where    the    process    is    going   forward,    it  gloss ;  that  is,  separating  whatever  is  stained 

r»«^        X  1,.  ,        .    with  iron  in  the  process  of  glass-making,  or 

otherwise  coarse,  to  be  made  into  coarse  gloss 
again,  while  the  clear  and  fine  is  set  opart  for 
higher  purposes.  A  cart-load  of  rubbish  and 
sweepings  is  about  to  be  shot  into  a  canal- 
boat    Being  drawn  across  our  path,  the  cart 


can  never  be  so  again.  The  establishment 
which  produced  the  Crystal  Palace  must 
stand  tirst  in  the  world  until  something 
greater  has  been  done.  It  is  only  within 
three  centuries  that  the  manufacture  has 
been  heard  of  at  all  in  the  district ;  and 
a  centary  ago  it  was  not  known  in  the  town  |  is  ordered  away,  but  the  man  in  charge  calls 


of  Birmingham.  Messrs.  Chance's  works  are 
not  in  the  town,  but  nt  Smethwick  —  half- 
an4ioar*s  drive  from  it:    and,    indeed,   thcv 


out  from  the  other  side,  that  we  must  wait 
our  turn.  Shocked  at  such  a  speech,  men 
within  hearing  rush   to   turn  the  horse,  and 


I 


would  take  np  too  much  room  in  any  town,  spill  the  rubbish  on  the  wharf,  which  afflicts 
The  buildings  occupy  many  acres ;  and  the  |  the  strange-looking  carter.  The  poor  fellow 
eanal  has  to  stretch  out  various  branches '  is  not  quite  sane.  One  of  the  pleasant  inci- 
among  them.  The  number  of  men,  women,  |  dents  often  observablts  in  these  large  establish- 
and  children  employed,  are  twelve  hundred !  ments  is  the  employment  of  poor  creatures 
or  upwards.  The  schools  on  the  estate  con-  \  who  would  otherwise  be  sadly  desolate.  Where 
tain  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  chil- '  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  in  such  large 
dren  (not  all  connected  with  the  works,  -  concerns,  of  Hnding  something  that  the  foolish 
however) :  and  the  consumption  of  coal  is, —  \  or  the  partially  infirm  can  do ;  and  it  seems 
but  we  will  excuse  any  reader  from  believing  ;  as  if  the  will  was  never  wanting, 
it,  without  seeing  the  coal  heaps, — from  eight  \  Up  an  inclined  plane  wo  go  now,  under 
hundred  to  one  thousand  tons  per  week.  To  '  heavy  drops  from  the  eaves,  and  take  shelter 
those  of  us  who  consider  and  calculate  about  ■  in  a  place  curiously  furnished.  The  large 
buying  ten  or  twenty  tons  of  coal  per  year,  floor  is  alrnust  wholly  occupied  with  great 
it  is  .1  ckirvellous  thought, — that  of  the  coal-  j  caldrons  of  ash-grey  clay  ; — very  handsome 
bill  for  an  establishment  which  consumes  caldrons,  round,  smooth  inside  and  out,  with 
nearly  one  thousand  tons  in  a  week,  and  in  \  a  thick  smoothly-rounded  edge,  and  each 
every  week  of  the  year: — say  forty-seven  '  standing  on  its  own  platform.  These  are  the  \\ 
thousand  tons  in  a  year.  Visitors  to  the  i  "  pots  "  in  which  the  "  metaP' is  to  be  melted  l| 
works  may  pass  hither  and  thither  for  four  in  the  furnace.  There  are  three  pot-makers  i" 
or  five  hours  together  without  entering  the  in  the  establishment :  each  of  whom  makes  U 
same  place  twice;  and  they  may  go  again  '  three  pots  in  a  week.  One  of  them  is  busy  i' 
and  :i;L^:iin,  without  cominfr  upon  many  traces  now,  with  a  labourer  and  a  girl  to  help  him.  '| 
of  their  former  visits.  The  vastness  of  the  The  labourer  is  treading  the  clay.  He  has  a  \- 
baildiiiLTS  i^  as  striking  as  their  number :  watering-pot  in  his  hand:  his  feet  are  bare,  !; 
and  the  pa*a;i::e  throuijh  lofty,  dim,  cool, '  and  his  trows^•rs  turned  up;  and  he  tramps  |' 
vault-iikr  sheds,  is  an  admirable  prej)arntion  ■  about  on  his  platform  with  a  sijuashing  tread, 
for  entrance  araonij  the  furnaces  and  kilns.  which  is  not  pleasant  to  us,  and  can  hardly 

In  one  of  these  sheds  we  see,  heaped  uj)  be  more  so  to  him.  P^erybodv  says  there  is 
afifAinst  the  walls,  masses  of  sul])hatc  of  soda.  ^  no  way  but  this  of  making  the  clay  fit  for 
This  portion  of  the  material  is  brought  from '  pots :  but  we  cannot  help  fancying  thril  one 
the  alkali  works  of  the  same  lirra,  not  very  will  soon  be  found.  The  girl  is  at  a  table, 
far  off.  In  another  shed  there  are  millstones,  with  a  mass  of  clay  at  her  right  hand.  She  is 
revolving  on  edge,  for  grinding  to  dust  the  :  making  it  into  sausage-like  rolls:  and  her 
small  proportion" of  coal  required  hereafter,  employer  is  building  up  his  pot,  bv  laying 
Elsewhere,  we  see  heaps  of  chalk;  and,  in  !  these  rolls  in  order  round  the  edge,  and  squeez- 
one  shed,  the  greatest  quantity  of  fine  sand  ;  ing  them  down  smooth,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
we  ever  saw  in  one  place,  except  on  the  sea-  ■  air,  and  make  the  whole  of  as  close  a  grain  as 
shore.     St.    Helen's,    near   Liverpool,  yields ;  possible.     The  bottom  is  no  less  than  five 


il 
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Z'-.".  »'i>r  »*^th«:s  and  buV^les,  but  does  not 

•'"  <     T.f  r.»s3t  l*  ictriilly  too  grett  to  permit 

.    The  ;:':'i^je  U  toned  about,  and 

,  f ., .-  -.w         .  ■  .  •. '  r.  ir.:./  a^ia.    Ii'  the  pipe  is  nind  in  the 

it.  *,.'.■•  '«    ■        :   ,  . ..      ^.  I  ■    ...-  ^:..i.;   Cfl'i«'D  into,    the    metal  becomes 

*,'!♦  ■-    r  ,   '.  .    .  <   :  -    '..'.f^^t^^iiiuped :  if  held  horizontallvt  tho  form 

!i  .  '  ..       ;  ..    .    .        .   .      .-.••.  ;-rv:j-?<4  is  a  globe:  if  pointed  downwards, 

//..  •    ../     .  .'    I    .'.     '."  :^.^>be  Li  elongated.    This  particular  mass 

ih./  .*  •  V'  •  .«  <^:o!igaC«d.    In  a  moment  it  must  be  heated 

ii,/,..i,..-      I         .-•.  .'.    ,.  /    ..  -.         -.    r.*.-    icjaln.    Between  the  range  of  blocks  and  the 
If  If.  I.-'    .     .   /.  .-r  •',  «  •  .  '.;.-'.:•   firr-jic^r,  there  are    bridges    across    ii   deep 

ih  'li.r  '. .;      '    •    :..•..  .•     ..-    .     •  .V  ./T«:     r.    i-jnm;    a    bridge  t/>    each   furnace   mouth, 
h.r  'Ir;,./   "-..    r.  i.r.y   .f        .'.   '..-•:   ;...w   TVi*^    tToriKnuui    runs   along    his    {mrticnlar 
U   e'lio-r  ..'f.r.   ./.^v„.^,'.   .     .>.    .  .*    .1' r.l'   r>rui;j«.  holds   hLs  metal    into    the   furnace, 
hUi.Wf  !',*!.     'f  .■  f-.i >/';..  :.'^  .1.'-  /.' . .  ■:  :    «.-    withdraws  it  for  another  toss,  heats  it  again, 
U,  \,','.'\n    .•;•!    «../■■■:    «...  f'.  *.-  ■.'...:•  '.'.K    vBith  aHOthcr  puff  through  the  pij)©,  .ind  at 
tirii'fiii.f.  '«r  \t'-,..,  . . .  I  V,  r..  4'r  .•r  «■  r.'.'-.    Th*;   ioAt  bis  blowu  a  hoIc  through  the  further  end. 
« luy  M  f/'.fii  ;:o,  jr'.f.,':!     'i :.  •  ,v/.-. ..'..:  'i.  .••/-  Th*»  whole  expands,  the  edges  retreat,  and 
fjvf.  liiir.^U"!  •«-,vMfl-:!'      ,!* ...  ..vr.  ;:.  u..        '.ve    HOW  see   the  cylinder  form    arranging 

Afi'J  ri'.A  <'>■  n.  i«r.  ;/ .  .i/.l  :<.'i.-.  .iC  t.;-  I::4«-lf.  There  he  stands  on  his  bridge — as 
ffiolb  h  inrtiti  .11  tit'-  j.'.f*  :i.vi  fi'^  i..,v  >.  I.i  ViAlf-a-dozen  more  men  arc  standing  on  their 
l.rr.ii«i|  VVr  i.fi'l  iiir-i-.v  r  '.:.  -i  v.;-*.  -.i  [..at-  resipeciive  bridges,  swinging  the  cylinder  nt 
T'lrm,  ill  ttf,\A.  ut  ^i.i  tu/fi:":  r:.'. /.i.4.  '<  i.lcK  .irm*!!  length,  even  swinging  it  completely 
flii!<  lfi>:<'  fill!  1 1  :i  :.r'-.  Mri..i.  •..\  rf.pr^  1  rj.-i  riiund  in  the  maddest  wav ;  the  scarlet  colour 
iiirii  .1  fiiit'l  «I.'.|,-uf.  'li-'-piir  f«*r  •...m-l.:?!.  at  the  further  end  shading  off  beautifully  into 
IiqL  -'.i-  vlii.iiM  \u'.'-  'lur  ^t-r.-it.  .'ir.«i  !•  r  :liiv  Auberer  reds  op  to  the  point  of  the  pipe,  where 
iiirfi,  tH'i:,iiii.'  it  -K'lii.n  \:ii\>'i^.n\\,\>-  t'>  LV':  thc  I'cntRil  Icnot  Is  still  scarli't.  When  it  is 
tlii<iii;;li  tl.i'lr  lii  ich  !i -i  li>  :.r  I.'.i.ki.:/ iiito  of  th«:  right  length  (that  i8,  for  thc  Crystal 
.'  iihr 'if  fhr.  o)i' I. ill.' ■!.  .'i-  ■.•.<•!;  ;:  1  A.-  f-.n  r'.-ui..  FV.jfe  p:ines,  somewhat  nbove  forty-nine 
Ii  bi-hifit)  :l -.i-ni-fi.  ^m'  :<-•-  ili:ii  tli<-  ^{fii-t.ii:|i  is '  inchenj,  the  c\iindcr  must  be  detached  from 
oil*-  oi" irA'|iii^iii:  hiMuu.    Tl.fp-  :ir.-  tin-  L'^'-iC   thi*   pipe.     For  this  purpose  it  is  hiid  upon 

■  putA,  trafi.i|»:iri-iit  uifh  li<:;ii.  ..r.>l  ••{' tLir  [):il<'^t  :i  wooden  rest;  a  touch  of  cool  iron  breaks 
I  niihiKJii  rnln.ir,  ju*.:  •li'^tlr.'^'-.inli.iMi*  hy  tin  ir  otTtht'pipe:  with  pincers,  a  strip  of  red-hot 
'     rifiiH  fpirii   tii     tip-    v\lii>li    n'irn>iiii<I-i   thm:.    i^lu^^a  is  drawn  off  from  thc  end  of  the  pipe, 

l(iilii«.^  nil  !l).ioi-  vv«'  i-.i[i    111-   tip'    lic'til — ;l   :in«i  l:ii«l   like  a  ribbon  round  the  cylinder, 
I'diiii  hiirl'iii-t',  •^•iiitiivti:it  wliitt-r  tli.tti  tin-  iMit-.    r.t'.ir  it.s  closed  end.    After  this,  a  gentle  tap 
'riiriiiii;^  In  rljr  iii»ri,  wi*  iihii-rvr    thiit   lli-y    s*.*  vers  tlu'clttaed  end,  and  we  have  t  ho  cylinder 
I    Work  <ivii   ii  fiiw   of  tr  \\\*\\^  t»f  \v;ilrr.     \Vr   c<Jinplctr. 

nhoiild    iiki*    tn    |iliiri(;<!  our  lii-aii  in,   it'  tiir        While  it  lies  cooling  for  a  minute  or  two, 
.     Hafrr  \%<'ir  lint  mo  ilirt).     It  i-i  tor  rniilini;  tiic    wc  observe  the  m:iking  of  a  glass  shade,  large 
I     pilif^.     'riir    workiiinii   dips  one   rml    ol'  hi-,   cnon;^h   to  cover  a  time-piece,  or  a  »t:ituette 
iii|ii'  into  thi-  iiH-t.-il,  t:ikiiiif  np  :i  portion  wliir])    on  it.s  pi-dcatil.     Stopping  short  of  blowing    | 

■  Is  ot'  tlir  ronti-ilnscc  lit'  lii»ncy.  lie  1;j\m  hi«* ,  a  hole  in  his  rj//w A ->'«/t\ the  workman  deposits 
I     pipe    urrois    the  troii;r|i«   un<l    t:i\eH    it    with:  his  red    hubblo    in    a    woixien  mould  which 

water,  whih^  u  lioy  Mow?*  into  tlie  end,  swell- 1  stnnds  in  the  ciinsm  below  his  bridge.  The 
ini.f  the  metal  into  a  Miwill  ^'lohe.  The  etl'i-et  Miles  are  tlattoned.  while  the  top  and  ends 
ot  the.  I»ie;illi  is  ni-en  in  :i  paler  central  bnliMe.    remain  round:  and  thus,  amidst  a  little  rush 

i     npicMilirit^    ittflt"   throui^'h    tlie  re«l  mass,  and .  of  sparks,  the  shade  receives  its  f«*rm.     The 

ii\piiiHrni.i^  it.     When  more    metal    has    been '  work  done  on  those  bridi^es  is,  perhaps,  the 

.    tiikrii   lip,  iiiiMiLdi  l\»r  a  Mlieet  «if  [jiass,  it  is "  m<»st  imposing  to  a  novice  of  any  part  of  the 

to  lie  eiiiied  In   the   ne\t  slied,  where  there .  businoas. .  Some  of  the  men  have  ban*  feet 

,  n\v.  innir  limi.uei,  .:iiil  the  tjlobe  is  to  iK'come  |  and  letrs;  some  have  no  clothing  but  drawers 
•I  tvlmdii       riluii-  wk'  t'olhiw  it  then*,  WO  are   and  a  blue  shirt :  one  »»r  two,  indeed,  add  the 

■  oil, Mr. I  ihc  pii\i!i-.;r  of  blowiiti:  throULrii  ;i  article  of  ;:old  earrinirs,  beinjjr  Frenchmen,  ' 
pipit  We  iinpt\  our  linii^'s  into  it,  a;.,'ain  and  ,  All  have  jxlistonin;:  faces  ;  and  all  swing  their  ' 
MiV»»«».  hut  ^Mihfiit  piodiiciiiij  the  sli^htc^t  i;lo\\ini»  cylinders  as  if  they  wore  despemte  ■ 
eheel      t  »iii    Ihi-i|?i  i^om  au ay  easily  enou'jii,    or  dc(nonted:  a  contlilion  wjiicli  wo  suspect 

•  but  Mo  hiiMilo  ii>  .i.u's;  Wo  lv)ok  rather  looUsli  :  we  are  approaching,  under  tlio  pressure  of  the  ', 
-to  woloislt-ii  "w  >\,  to  see  what  becomes  of  tile  )  heat,  and  the  stranjrencss  and  the  Inirrv  of  .: 
^•IoIm'  well  i\e  Ml  n  ciealid.  ;  incoMantly  jjettinji:  ^o;t  of  the  way  of  reJ-hot     ' 

We  p.iii  .1  moi   who  is  liewin;^'  out.  with  ■  jjlobi's,  lon^  pipes, and  whirlin;Lreylind«'rs.  i 

.1  ■•null  hiitlii'l,  I  hollow  in  a  block  of  wood,'  If  wo  are  to  t'ollow  our  own  |virlicul.ir  pane  i; 
In-MMiioir^h  fiu  Iht-  tjlobe  to  be  rolled  about'  of  j^b*'*'*?  ^^'^*  must  Ik.'  otf:  for  the  cvlindor  is  ' 
•II  In  III"'  o*'\t  shed,  c.icli  workman  has  one'  cool  onouijh  to  bo  carried  in  a  man's  arms  to  Ij 
i>i  I'll  M,'  li|iiik!«  t-i  IniiMtdl".  It  contains  some  the  anneal  iuir.  in  pre[»aration  for  the  splitting.  ' 
w  lUi  .  .iii»I  ;iH  ho  lolls  his  rod-hot  "lobe '  How  this  round  thin :Lr  is  ever  to  grow  flat,  we 
III  it.  I  Im.v  spi inkles  more  water  upon  it, i  cannot  conceive.  Supposing  it  split,  the 
/' 
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inside  must  have  a  more  contrncU*d  surface 
than  the  outside.  WeU :  wo  shall  sec.  It 
has  to  be  annealed,  before  anything  more  can 
be  done  to  it,  and  for  this  purpose,  it  is 
carried  to  the  kiln,  where  it  is  to  be  well 
baked,  and  ^nuiuallr  withdrawn  into  a  lesser 
and  lessor  boat,  nntll  it  will  bear  what  else  it 
has  to  undergo.  As  we  cannot  stand  here 
for  a  day  or  two  till  it  is  done,  we  must 
transfer  oar  atrontions  to  another  cylinder,  to 
see  how  the  splitting  is  etTected. 

The  diamonds,  for  cutting,  are  shown  to  us. 
One  is  naouatt'd  as  on  one  point  of  a  pair  of 
pincers  the  diamond  looking  inwards.  The 
ptnecrs  are  mounted  upon  wheels.  This  is  for 
outline  off  the  edge  of  the  cylinder,  which  is 
more  vr  Jess  jagged.  The  little  carrage  runs 
round  under  the  upright  cylinder,  the  diamond 
marking  the  glass  as  it  travels ;  and  a  gentle 
tap  seviTs  the  jagged  end  at  the  mark.  Next, 
the  cylinder  is  laid  along  upon  a  tible,  and 
another  mounted  diamond  is  run  through  the 
inside  of  it,  frcm  end  to  end,  guided  by  a 
ruler.  Another  tip,  and  there  is  a  split 
alon^:  the  Vine,  imd  the  edges  actually  overlap. 
The  2\ass  IS  seen  to  bo  thicker  than  it  is  to 
remain.  It  will  lose  one  fifth,  or  one  sixth  of 
its  thickufss  in  the  grinding.  A  curious  fact 
is  observed  here.  Looking  at  the  edge  of  a 
piece  of  red  glass,  we  see  that  it  is  not  red 
throughout — that,  in  fact,  the  glass,  seen  side- 
ways, is  greenish  ;  but  how  this  happens  we 
cannot  divine.  It  is  done  by  taking  up  first  a 
little  of  the  red  honey  from  the  rubv  glass- 
p4>t,  and  afterwards  white — again  an(f  again, 
in  proportion  to  the  intended  paleness  of  the 
hue.  Thus,  the  red,  while  completely  incor- 
ptT.-.ted  iu  substance  witli  the  rest,  is  spreaii 
over  oi:ly  the  inner  surface ;  and  thus,  when 
cut,  the' sheet  can  \>c  embossed  with  white 
fi-rures.  Red  or  white,  the  cylinder  is  now  to 
beet>rac  a  sheet  itf  glass. 

^Ve  ad'onni  to  the  njouth  of  a  kiln,  where 
wt'  !>oe  that  a  slab  of  stout*,  movable,  forms 
iiie  thjiir.  Dn  this  slab  lies  a  sheet  of  ghuss  : 
anj  o».ir  eylinder  is  to  be  unrolled  upon  it,  or 
its  jower  side  would  be  made  rough  by 
i'ont:;et  with  the  stone.  A  little  lime  or  chalk 
1?  s-prinklvd  on  the  sheet,  and  then  the  cylinder 
i^  ';:id  down  upon  it.  As  it  heats,  it  begins 
to  ;r.Tpv'  at  the  slit.  Tlie  process  is  aided  by 
:ho  HUM  v.l  the  kiln.  He  takes  up  a  pole 
which  li:u*<  a  wooden  block  at  the  end  of  it, 
thnisis  III  tlie  bloek,  and  pr«)cee(ls  to  iron  out 
the  reliixir:;:  cylinder.  I  lis  block  beiriiis  to 
^m  kke.  and  presently  throws  out  sparks  more 
and  m^»rc :  but  he  perseveres  until  every  corner 
is  leVviUd;  the  sheet  lies  as  llat  as  a  pancake, 
and  i:s  tWii  surfaces  are  equalised,  in  its  semi- 
lliiiTi  C">ndition.  By  observin;;^  the  rellection 
uf  the  lire  on  its  surface,  we  see  that  it  is 
rapidly  melting.  ■  But  it  is  not  to  melt  away  ; 
so  the  slab  is  drawn  away  b.nck wards,  by  a 
stout  chain :  and  another  is  to  take  its  place 
from  iiUe  side. 

We  ""o  round  to  see  what  becomes  of  the 
sheet.     We  find  it  in  a  somewhat  cooler  part 


of  the  kiln,  about  to  be  removed,  that  the 
stone  slab  may  go  back  to  its  proper  work. 
A  boy  is  to  effci't  the  removal.  He  lifls  up 
the  sheet  with  a  long  ^  fork,"  as  he  calls  it, 
and  gently  lays  it  on  the  top  of  a  pile  of 
predecessors,  which  are  gradually  cooling. 
When  nearly  cooled,  they  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred, in  the  iron  box  which  now  contains 
them,  imd  where  they  arc  to  stand  on  edge, 
separated  by  iron  bars,  to  a  sort  of  railway 
truck,  where  they  stand,  shut  up  in  their  box, 
until  they  have  become  accustomed  to  a  natural 
temperature,  and  may  l)e  carried  on  to  the 
grinding.  There  we  must  leave  them,  while 
wo  take  a  look  at  the  treatment  of  two  other 
kinds  of  glass — flint-glass,  or  crystal,  and 
crown  glass. 

There  is  no  flint  nr»w  really  used  in  the 
m.nnufacture,  though  there  was  when  cry'stal 
glass  was  called  after  it.  Flints  were,  in 
those  days,  heated  red-hot,  and  thrown  into 
cold  water,  when  they  fell  to  pieces,  so  far  as 
to  be  ciisily  reducible  to  powder.  It  is  still 
easier,  however,  to  pick  up  the  sand  ready 
powdered  at  Lynn  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Red  lead  is  added,  U)  give  density  to  the 
glass;  but  in  what  proportions  we  did  not 
inquire  here,  having  learned  elsewhere  that 
that  is  the  one  question  which  a  stranger 
ought  not  to  iisk.  It  is  the  grand  secret  of 
most  glasshouses.  Red  lead  also  promotes 
the  melting  of  the  sand;  it  gives  a  greater 
refracting  power,  ar;d  a  higher  lustre :  and  it 
is  some  protection  against  fmcturo  from 
sudden  changes  of  temperature.  It  renders 
the  glass  more  ductile  in  the  working  also ; 
but  there  must  not  be  too  much  of  it  or  the 
material  will  bo  too  soft.  In  these  works, 
the  flint  irlass  has  a  furnace  to  itself — built 
for  it.  It  is  melted  in  crucibles,  or  small 
pots  over  and  over  again,  until  it  is  })ure.  It  is 
left  in  the  pots,  and  the  furnace  is  shut  up, 
and  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly :  when  the 
pots  fall  away,  and  leave  the  glass  in  masses. 
A  man  holds  each  mass  between  his  eye  and 
the  \\*!;h\ ;  and.  if  he  sees  any  speck,  he  splits 
the  glass,  and  removes  the  olfending  particle. 
Peeping  into  the  annealmg  oven,  we  see  flat 
cakes  of  flint  i^lass,  about  an  inch  thick  ;  and 
it  is  with  a  snrt  of  veneration  th:it  we  look 
upon  them.  They  have  grand  work  to  do 
soon.  Thev  are  to  brin?  down  to  us  much 
that  is  too  lli^:h,  and  up  to  us  much  that  is 
too  small,  fi»r  our  discovery  without  their 
help.  They  are  to  open  to  us  the  spectacle 
of  starry  systems — reach  beyond  rendu  until 
our  faculties  can  endure  no  mure.  They  are 
to  show  us  (what  we  could  not  lu  lieve  with- 
out seeing)  how  every  drop  of  water  in  a 
stagnant  pond  is  thickly  j)e«»plc«l  with  living 
animals,  ;ind  how  whole  ijuarries  and  sea- 
beaches  are  conipo^etl  (»f  liie  remains  of  dead 
animals.  Thev  are  t<>  separate  the  rays  of 
the  sun  into  parts  for  us:  ;md  to  enable  the 
aged  to  read  and  work,  l'o»-gi'tling  their 
years;  and  to  repair  many  a  mischief  of  im- 
perfect sight ;  and   to   improve   the   beacon- 
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;■..-- .--.i.i'v  »ri      wir.    /   L  j«ir  ;r*;M.«. ?£keT  must 

V  .r-;   inr.i  innriu*-  •*  :»:'  :i.     TiTM.  iheir time 

:-    f.ttnr    u*r.v*>»i    »;•;;  '•.^*   '.'■■l   i&il  leiaare ; 

■  1 1   .«;-■*•:  r»utni^-ini*:»  :  •  ■  •  r.  za  v.  vj*  ^spedienc v 

'•.nisfun'y    -i»*n:    vjrii    i.aiaiMg'Sl  which 

:i;i*  ii:i:4.»  Vi»^r  i^vii.**  isaras^rfSBi     Thepuhlic- 

:•;'{■*»»  i*h:  ^\  •."!  I  >rrif?/»*  v-^tcii'/Ti  to  mon 

»'.  -*r»ii.  ^^KlrJii^  uut  ^^.  -^"7     i-i  V/  many  it 

-•  *•.  4«-i'..     ^j^  l:ic.».  .-*:»•:>. /-r-'.r::-*  'r-a^e  iJeen 

-.':»»ntMt.  vlua*f\  a.-!>*nr  ^.-    •.■-    i*    :z^tiaiablc 

•»'*-.*if  »>.     T\pr«  V.I*  'sr-»r«L?r»Ar<  Kiiv  ^alor  at 

IT  •  -.i-.i;r  i.irlaT  f^  iij-  wii  fir.d  a  gor»4  fire, 

.»    I  \WAJt  ^.'f9*anA  »  :i'.  R*»'^jjrip--r«   and    other 


%'>7.iii>-  ct/iQra/i^'4  read  in  ST  the 
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.■  • .  I  - •••«  *.     TlMre  in  a  ^'-^'j^  and  ini'rf.iiii n  ;'  I  i  bm ry ; 

'.••  >.-M  i.'.i-t  '..>%  tn^n  may  t.*.ke  the  ^^ooIch  home,  and 

^  .;.-"-•  •.-..-  I.-*  ^tu:oara(jed  t/i  do  »o,  that  they  may  spend 

•  ^  *:>-:*-  'r.-»  4-reriB?m  with  their  families. 

-..     »..-     f  W*:  hAT-i  fttili  to  »ee  how  the  sheet-j^Inss 

•:k  -*^r^.fn#A   amfioth   and  polished.      It   has   to 

•    •  -.*  \:A^r2r»    three    proces  es    mor« ; — g^indin/r. 


f 


-.f.        .-■'    •    -  •.;  -      *  :•  .'<    '.   ^norithin^.  and  p^'lishin^.     Proli.ibly  the  first 

//,,'.    ..  .^  "  ■    *  :        .   '•  ■•*...     '  1  .    -i    tf.i.i:»  every  stranger  does   on   enterinrj^   the 
f ,.  \ ',..'.•■  .  \  •.-':.  .'..'•.'.:'*.   srrindinflf-room  is  to  burst  out  a-lau{rhin^,— ^ 

.tA  r.  ,        ....     /.      .     :  •".  *   *  .■    '     •'  "    the  mne  hi  nery  is  so  grotesque  : — so  like  l>eing 
fj  .','.  ,..<^..      •-.''.  ■.  •    :.   .     ^.-  --.-:•  /.   sl'iT'i  and  fu'.l   of  affectitionH.     It  is  patent 

rnru^hinf^ry :    the  exclusive  [)OHseHsion  of  this 
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:.i-r/  lionw,      f>ne   sheet   is  moved    about    uj)on 

.'.  V.     J.'.  : «.-  ot  ariother    with    a   mo\'ement   like  that   by   a 

■i  v.-    r'l !   :•*  li'imnn   arm,  scrubbrnir    and    grinding^;    and 

<,U  f   *,./  i\    '       '..-./  •  .    t  .V    -i  'if' !.- i  \ty  til'!  rf[ietition  of  this,  by  Hcores  of  maehines 

I  u,  ti-  ,  f.T  ' '.  ;   f'.'.,  .r.  I  ' -.r.i.  <  .A  .y.  1".  >ir.L'  in  rows,  produces  a   most    ludirrous   effect. 

^ff,  .11   ..'.:'       T.-  ■    v.';,'!- »:»   t'lr'i-.H  t\n\\u  Tin-  slieeLs  have  iyf-en  propirrly  squared  before 

l>v  brinf' cut  witii  a  rrinzicrV  diamond.     T 


fM4  f  i\,*\   J  ijii  t   ?'i.-  r'i'J.  ;fi'l  fvvirU  tln"  ''lolm 

Iil:i-  ?i  rii«i|».  liifi-i'lrt/  if.  iril'i  flu-   \'\\ri\{ vmv 

/ip'-rj.  f«»  |ir'  V'f.f  ii-5  •■ooiirifr  ll-  hv.cIN  niid 
«|irf'iifl-i,  /(ii'l  r>'l!i"-l-«  till-  (l:iirii-4  on  itn  Dlrii' 
hkf  mirl'M-i. ;  |I|M  hole  i'rilMrf.V'<i  »'»'l  <'"'  •■'ll(*' 
rritU  liiH-lt,  till  till'.  |;IoIh'  lonkn  lilic  m  vrint 
liiiii|)-Mliiiilt'.  A**  flir  Iwirlinj;  rimtinui-H,  tin* 
I'ilirii  I'nliU  b-h'hwMnN.  luori'  nixl  more,  till  it 
iiiiiKi'K  II  Inliiibir  riiii:  nil   riMirnl.     Smldmlv. 

^  ft 

this  liii;^  biir*«|4,  niiil  \\n  Hiilislritict*  inriN  itit(» 
lli«>  Iliitti'i)iii;r  niMltTJ.il  which  it  Mnrroiin«N. 
nnd  ih«'  wholi*  lii'i'(»iin*M  ii  disc,  or  rircnliir 
pImIi*.  of  I'rniii  liClv  to  Mxlv  inchoH  in  diniiictur, 

*  •  ■ 


l>y  hr\u^f  eiit  witii  a  jrlazier's  diamond.  Tlie 
:;rindin(r  now,  with  wand  Vn'twecn  tin?  sheets, 
t-tki><4  tliree  iioiirs  for  each  side;  and  tliey 
eoinc  out  of  the  process  fipntpie,  but  without 
Ki'.'irnH  or  serious  blemishes.  They  must  bo 
Hiuootlird  by  hand ;  and  this  is  dom*  by 
women,  who  rub  them  with  fine  emery,  and 
renit)ve  any  remain in^r  spicks.  From  forty 
to  titly  wonu*n  are  t>[nployed  in  this  work  at 
lonj;  tables,  when*  their  aotitm  is  very  pracc- 
ful.  as  they  InMid  over  their  work,  and  use 
the  Nte:uly  and  r([ liable  pressure  re(|uired. 
The  polisliin!;  is  done  bv  maehinerv,  in  the 
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»»f  Iho  Haiiii' thii'li'noHM  thniuidionl.  r\oent  juM  jS.um'  sort  ot  red  jipartuient,  tilled  with  red 
round  the  i.m|  in  tlu«  rcntro.  Th«'  pl.it»»  is  nj-uIdMes.  lendci  by  n'd  w<irk-pe»»ple,  which 
canird  to  the  ainieallu}:  kiln,  and  there  is  '  \v;is  deM'ribed  in  tiie  account  of  Plato-glass 
lilted  with  a  "  leik,"  until  it  st;ind>  o:i  its  n\:»kii'.;:.  at  p.ii:o  133.  of  our  second  volume, 
odee     the  to  re  most    ot*  a    rciuient  ol'  discs. .  'V\w  i.eise  iierc  is  horrible.     Noise  nnd  roufrc. 


sep;i.;ted  lVoi;i  e:'.eii  oilier  by  oirs.     \V;::e.e\\ 
jv\".un    ix'  !o  'oi«  \-\\\  o;il  ot'  it,  1>\ -.sr.d-l'vc  .  ;'.r.  i 
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;,:'.d  S';e  :yr.:.ry  e:'  the   rollinir  presses  over 
;o-:;.:v  :  s.x',:'*,  !»  Hind  down  im movable, 
•    . ".    :-;";—..   .-.^'vv!    i.»   the   place,  very 
.'.:•'  s:  ^   :.•:  :      .r*  *■'••'  ri!::..i:i  t-^  b.-  seen. 

\\  .   ..  N* :  -  .■.:■."■..  Ti-  ;;-l  more  ^f  those 

1  i.^:  -."^  ;.. ;•     :*  .\;  .-h  u.^'.;;.i   C'">nL.in  a 

"-        .■••     -   •  .        :  j".'>s  >::;,: I ^.  of  all 
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*  group  of  stntuMry,  | 
'  (ntide  is  wider  than  I 
It  ruoDtf  bovs  are  i^uUing  i 
MS  oD  niiuViHl  counters,  j 
ikn'  dinmooda.  These  I 
i9  and  dagucrreulypiw ;  ! 
1  all  go  to — CDMiy  tnou- ' 

.__^ ...  —we  caimot  conceive.    The  ; 

I  demand  tnm  JUattien  U  very  great,  wo  nre 
I  tolil  -  but  H  iiiiw  tw  ub,  ihut  if  nli  American 
I  and  En|:iirii  <kiIdn>D  were  ro  imnse  them- 
1  wives  mUk  traking  tli«  glusea  ut  minin- 
■  -  -  -  i«r  seu  in  this  room  would 
..,__ „.      If  Both  be  the  quintit)' 

I  nf  j[h>iin  b&a.  it  nuf  be  conceived  what  tlie 
. .     _.  _._.^  j^  jij  a£^^(g    \y^  pjg^  hundreds  , 

»da  cet  ua   i^e.     Hxadluls  of| 
li  aftawinEi  thrast  bclw(i«n  the  plMcs  tu  kttf 

II  tkcM  i{Mrt ;  and   ia   ri>orna  n«utr  there  is  a 
*BBt  pBektng  Alvafv  gMag  on. 

Tli«  coDclnriMi  of  «ur  survey  is  chonuing. 
I  Wd  Sod  racn.  nancB,  and  boya  painliiJj;  iind 
I  MnneUtag  ibaa.  A  tlievt  is  covcrKd  smooth 
I  vilh  a  whUe  tKUDtfl,  which  bas  itself  nini-h 
I  of  tb«  chatBcltf  or  glos^  Blips  o(  brass,  nilh 
I   paUcniH  c«l  out,  arc  laid  on  the  enamel,  and 

I  nUwd  QTer,  N  ts  to  Ivnif)  the  pattern  clear.. 

I I  it  ii^  IB  &<*•  itfieillins ;  only,  instettd  of 
''    '       an    paM  lbroii<;)i    tlit>   holes   in  the 

ft  the  flBini'l   t'f[ii^ath  is  rubbed  ulT 

rama  is  coloring  a  sheet  nil  over, 

inie/.  witli  &<>me  thick  bloclt  sub- 

.ilia  aiwet  is  tu  hv  embassvil.    The 

f  !<!■  fca  CMTodi'd  by  BO  oaid.  and  the 

"'    f   all    the  real  o(  the  snrfooo  by 

An  attiit  U  palotiag  a  brood 

ui  n  blu«  Iris — as  beautiful  ns  life 

.  IS  nod  popples.    The  pones 

.i^mocl   ns    DStoniihing:    for 

iriiaintura  glusies:  and  ex- 

•  ^[1   i«ltt-nia.     But  we  should 

r  -lone,  if  we  told  \ 

u  if  we  cDterv'd  into  'detail 

la;  or  described   the  life   nnd  con- 

i  tf  the  twelve  hundred  work-people 

.  .  «led  with  this  vast  establishment 

Tfaetv  was  n  cvrtaia  founbiin  lU  the  (^ntre 

uf  a  e«ftUn  Exbtbiti'in  which  need  not  be 

^MrrilMd,  facc.iose  everybody  linowa  it.     We 

fare  been  to  see  how  that  focmtaln  wiu  mode, 

had    the    honour — a    somewhat 

labortousooc— of  lifting  some  of  ita  portions; 

■  ■hell,  a  t^ke,  no  ornument  or  two,  each  of 

winch  reqiured  the  whole  slrenglh  of  an  ud- 

MaettMd  pvTwm  to  niso  f^om  the    ground. 

n«    WMghl    of    the    fooiitnin,    before    the 

triBBunc  utd  droesing,  wiis  iipwonls  of  four 

tons.     Ur.  Osier  engaged  three  milwuy  enr- 

riogea    (Mssenger    train)    lo    eoDvey  it  to 

London,  be  taking  his  own  auat  in  a  fourth. 

A  w.-vlt  wu  built  in  the  centre  of  ths  transept 

I  for  the  foaDd.ilioD  of  this  beautiful  structure ; 

I  lod  tJiu  building   np   was   done   stowlv  and 

1  enafnUr.    When  the  Qaecn  and  Priaec  Albert 

I  walkeil   round  the  screen  which  surrounded 

I  the  w«rk  which  Mr.  Osier uns  superintending 

'''l&i  tbej  conld   not   have   imagined — fur 


none  but  the  srtjlicer  eonld — what  would  be 
the  beauty  of  this  transparent  shnft,  with  its 
streams  of  water  filling  like  u  veil  sround  it, 
when  the  slanting  sunlight  from  the  roof 
touched  it,  nnd  sent  Ihousuida  of  gleams  and 
sparkles  through  it.  It  could  bo,  and  it  was, 
removed  in  one  night;  but  many  were  the 
anxious  nights  nnd  weary  dnya  wbieb  passed 
over  Uie  making  of  it.  If  the  Messrs.  Osier 
could  have  devoted  their  works  and  their 
people  wholly  to  the  making  of  this  fonnbun, 
it  would  have  been  pleasant  enough ;  but  it 
h»d  to  be  done  in  addition  to  their  ordinwy 
business ;  and  desperately  hard  work  it  was. 

We  saw  how  some  of  its  parts  were  made, 
in     seeing     how     ornamental     glass — vaaet, 

iiitchers,  decanters,  chandeliers,  and  many 
itncy  articles,  come  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
workmen.  Of  the  earlier  processes  of  the  srt 
we  need  not  speak,  as  they  resemble  those 
which  were  described  long  ago ;  but  there  1« 
one  circumstance  which  ought  to  be  noted ; 
the  fomr  of  the  great  chimney  of  the  glosB- 
house.  Mr,  Osier  knows  what  he  is  about  in 
matters  of  science ;  and  he  perceived  Ihnt  the 
prejudice  in  favour  of  a  chimney  with  n 
unrraw  top  tvas  a  mistake.  Ho  determined 
to  build  his  the  same  width,  iniiide,  all  the 
way  up.  Perhaps,  if  he  had  to  do  it  over 
ugnin,  be  might  even  make  it  wider  nt  the 
lop,  OS  tile  healed  nir  requires  plenty  of  room 
for  expansion  and  cstiapo.  Some  neopla 
thought  the  plan  n  very  add  one,  ano  said 
there  could  tw  nu  proper  drauglit.  Every- 
thing etsu  abont  this  carefully  priLnned  glass- 
house was  c^apilal  ;  but  who  ever  heard  of 
such  n  chimney  for  n  glass-house '!  There  it 
is,  however,  resting  upon  strong  pillars;  and 
with  such  a  draught,  that  nt  times  the 
business  is  to  moderate  it 

Passing  the  miiing  rooms,  the  pots,  the 
melting,  llie  blowing,  we  give  a  luomenl's 
attention  to  the  method  of  forming  a  decanter 
or  pitclier.  The  woikninn  sits  in  a  "chair" 
— n  bench  with  two  long  arms  lo  it — and 
rolls  his  iron  pipe  or  tube,  with  the  left  band 
on  these  arms,  to  keep  the  soft  glass  in  shape, 
while  wilh  the  right  he  applies  a  pair  of  tongs 
to  fashioning  the  neck  of  his  decanter,  or 
clnrct-jug,  or  whatever  it  may  bo.  It  is  a 
pretty  sight;  and  so  ore  the  long  vistas  of 
glass,  in  the  kiln  first,  and  then  in  the  "lear" 
— the  milder  oven,  in  whicli  the  annealing  of 
the  smaller  articles  is  done.  We  leave  the 
glass-house,  and  travel  to  the  mimufnctory, 
where  we  see  how  the  drops  for  chandeliers, 
nnd  all  manner  of  arms  and  branches,  are 
made,  and  how  the  cuttings,  nnd  polishings, 
and  putting  together  are  done,  tlere  is  a 
deaf  and  dumb  man  casting  drops  and 
"spangles,"  ns  small  square  drops  nre  called. 
Why  not .'  Hearing  and  speech  are  not 
required  for  this  work ;  ooa  there  he  sits 
diligent  and  still.  One  wonders  what  he 
thinks  about,  ail  the  while.  He  tosses  a  bit 
of  coal  into  his  little  furnace,  every  minute 
so.    The  coal  is  on  bis  right  band,  ind  on 
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the  other,  it  is  liitcd  against  it,  which  in- 
volves  the  holding  the  whole  weight  of  the 
nrticlv,  while  much  leas  s:md  finds  its  way  to 
the  right  place.    The  work  is  both  laborious 
and  anxious.    One  article  may  require  a  succes- 
sion of  mills ;  and  it  may  be  spoiled  in  any  one 
stage  of  the  manufacture.     Hero  is  the  anxiety 
of  the  cose.    In  metal-working,  all  is  pretty 
secure  when  once  the  model  is  obtained,  and 
the  first  casting  is  found  to  succeed.     In  the 
glass  manufacture,  each  article  must  stand  on 
itM  own  merits,  and  the  thousandth  requires 
as  much  pains  as  the  first    Those  pains  have 
their  reward,  however,  as  some  of  our  readers 
may  be  aware,  if  they  have  overheard  remarks 
on  the  collection  of  graceful  and  brilliant  glass- 
ware, in  the  Messrs.  Osler^s  rooms  in  London. 
Another  kind  of  tribute  arrived  lately  from  a 
very  distant  place.  The  Messrs.  Osier  had  sent 
to  Egypt,  by  order  of  tiie  Viceroy,  two  pairs 
of  ciystal  glass  candelabra,  ten  feet  high. 
The  Viceroy  is  so  delighted  with  them,  thot 
he  has  sentthem-^who  would  guess  where  ? — 
to  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,at  Medina;  where, 
us   his  Highnesses  Secretary  obsen-ea,  they 
will  be  the  admiration  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
Hands  of  pilgrim  worshippers.    It  is  a  singular 
destination  of  Birmingham  ])roducts— to  keep 
wattfh  over  the  pur  of  genii,  who  are  keeping 
wjitt'h  over  the  Prophet  in  his  tomb;  reminding 
him  of  his  good  and  evil  deeds,  and  balancing 
t\w    account  which    his    resurrection    is  to 
settle.     How  very  far  have   they  travelled 
over  sea  and  land,  to  stand  within  those  iron 
rails,  and  under    the  charge    of   the    forty 
t'unuchs  who  keep  guiud    there  1      It  is  a  ; 
symholic   incident,  indicating  the  spread  of  i 
British  arts  among  the  remotest  regions,  and  ' 
tlio  strangest  races  and  faiths  on  earth. 


h'ft  nrt*.  ihi'  "lumps"  of  flint-glass  he  is  to 
UH(>.  \lf  puHhcM  forward  one  at  a  time  into 
the  heat  Ixifore  the  firf,  that  it  may  be 
warming  for  its  work.  With  his  left  hand  he 
holds  Uie  rod,  on  tlie  end  of  which  is  the 
"lump"  \w  is  nsing;  and  in  his  right  is  the 
mould  in  which  the"  drops  are  to  be  formed. 
He  iniilts  liirt  lump,  and  lays  a  ytillow  trail 
into  his  mould,  and  shuts  down  the  lid  upon 
it.  Out  conii'S  the  drop,  three-sided,  rough, 
and  attiK'ht^d  to  the  lump,  He  knocks  it  off, 
pushcH  it  on  one  side,  and  begins  another. 
Whon  he  eomes  near  the  end  of  his  lump,  he 
maki'H  smaller  drops  and  "spangles,'^  until 
only  enough  remains  to  fasUm  on  the  new  Inmp 
which  has  \m'n  roasting  in  preparation.  The 
placi'  is  lighted  only  by  the  furnace  fires. 
The  glare  is  intrnse  to  the  workman  on  his 
stool ;  and  his  Htglit  would  suffer  it'  the  day- 
light  worn  mixiMl  with  it;  so  he  darkens  the 
window. 

We  find  women  at  work  in  the  next  place 
we  entrr.  Whci'ls  are  whirling  and  whizzing, 
and  the  drops  are  first  ground  smooth,  and 
then  polished.  The  most  wonderful  thing  is, 
tiu>  skill  with  whieh  the  facets  of  a  drop  or 
spangle  are  ground  by  the  eye.  Ridges  meet 
at  the  top:  planes  slope  away  to  the  side,  with 
a  regularity  truly  mysterious  to  the  novice. 
( >ut  eome  the  tlrops,  smooth  in  their  edges, 
polished  in  their  sides,  and  with  the  obtuse 
angles  at  their  ends  all  without  a  fault.  It  is 
a  wonderful  education  of  eye  and  toueh. 

In  the  moulding  of  thiv  pendants,  holes 
were  matle,  hy  wires  Htanding  up  in  the 
mould.  Hooks  and  eyes  have  to  be  inserted 
in  the»«»  holes,  and  in  the  plates  to  which  they 
are  to  han;::.  (iirls  insert  these,  ami  put  the 
parts  togi»ther. 

TluTo  is  a  long  antl  peopled  apartment, 
called  the  metal-room,  where  th«*  metallic 
|iart»»  of  chandeliers,  &c.,  an'  prepared.  But 
more  intercMting,  hccauso  mon*  unlike  other 
manutaetures.  is  the  glass-cutting,  which  pro- 
ceeds in  a  vast  right-angled  room,  where 
whole  rows  <»f  iron  mills,  an  they  are  callc«l. 
«rc  at  work.  .Ahovo  each  wheel  or  "mill" 
iM  ;i  fiMuiel.  wliich  tlrops  s;uid  and  water  on 
the  ed:;e  of  the  wheel.  It  is,  in  t'act,  the  s.ind 
which  cuts  the  p.-ittcrn — the  mill    bcinu  the 

me;ins  «if  :ipi»lyinL^  it.  Down  drildiles  and  every  pensnnt  is  Hi  jo  de  Algo  (the  son  of 
drijw  t!u»  sruid  ;  \\!ii/.:  jroes  ihe  wheel:  the  :  somelhini:'.  or.  in  jshort,  Hidaliro. 
gliss  heltl  to  tlie  edu'c  \ihnites  and  sectlus :  In  w!i;.t  are  ciilod  everywhere  the  good 
:ind,  at^er  lu-ir.:,'  dip|H'd  in  the  tub  oi'  water  old  timis.  the  Spanish  nobility  possessed  many 
at  ench  nuiu's  »lli.»\\,  it  shows  the  desired  ;  pri\i.ejr«.s.  ai..i  amori;^  others  was  one  which  !i 
torm  athl  p.'.itern  ;  the  curve,  or  tlie  facet: -still  exists:  t  .:.,  they  dn  nul  stand  up  to  be  »l 
the  star,  or  tlu*  iirt'ck  borvler.  or  the  tlowrr  hanirid  \\'T  :.r.y  cririe,  hut  have  the  right  of  • 
and  leaf  garl-.iP.d.  To  >avi'  some  kinds  ol  t.ikincr  a  c'.;.::.  .-ir.d  ^•l•:ng^t^lngled  in  a  com-  I 
nrtie'es  \\hi*'h  are  >\T.,\'r,  or  mudi  curvi-d.  fi^rt.'iMe  r.:;.r.r.  r.  This  punishment  is  called 
mv.i  ti»o  str\»r.j  a  \:^r,'iT:.:^  clay  is  plastensi  "Kl  ti.irrt  It-  r.-.i/io."  The  r.obles  claim  a 
ir.t.*  ho'Iows  or  ;".;v;:\'s,  S.'Uie  of  ti.e  work  is,  ri^;.:  :•■  he  r..'.virt>Sfi  is  -Tu"  (thou)  by  the 
riivesviri'v.  "  r.!uie:I.;;rd."  though  cvorv*.»viiv  *  s»«Neri ;,-:..  s 'jrifvir::  ihril  thev  are  thus  ac- 
preters  the  "o^i'rhnvid  "  pr^vcss:  ih\t  i*.  it  is  know  ;i»L'  'i  ;-#  .^/>  ptH^r*,  They  are  divided 
mori*  oorsvor.icr.t  :.k»';  c;isy,  and  catches  no  re  ".:.;.»  three  r..r.iisk  In  the  first  come  the 
sand,  to  holl  t!.o  :\r:ic\^  to  the  upptT  }v.:t  of  I  •-.?•;.■  >\  v.;.,.  c".-:ui  v-iuaiiiy  by  birth  with 
I  ho  wh»vl  thiiV.  to  the  under.  In  the  or.o  the  k;:ig.;.r..:  ji-riro  thvir  orixrla.  at  some  time 
t'.t«f\ //ror'.t'ft*  is  ihrust  A^v.nrt  the  \\  heel:  in  .  or  vther.  fr*  r.:  cae  vf  ihe  ne-if!iung  families;  ' 
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XOniLlTY  IS  SPAIN. 

ExiKriixfi  Hungary  and  Poland,  the  most 
numerous  crowd  of  nobles  in  the  world  is  to 
he  fo tmd  in  Spiin :  and  here,  again,  the  crowd 
is  thicker  in  (\i.stileand  in  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces, eb{K'ciaily  in  Alava,  than  elsewhere. 
In  the  last-mentioned  district,  indeed,  almost 
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tlMB  follow  the  Tkdmdoi^  fbrmeriT  ealled 
"Rieoe  ombrM,**  to  whSeh  dass  belong  the 
Gomta»  BaroBei  Mi  livqiilseei,  who  are  not 
gnadeea:  mi lMtff« thonnmeroiia  JSiiaigMj 
or  InfamonM^  any  of  whom  are  in  the 
utmost  miaei^  of  poverty,  anawering,  in  aome 
respects,  to  the  naoopunod  noblw,  created 
W  Maria  Itaeaa  ftt  £[niMT»  or  the  Pro- 
midal  BnoM  of  FVakle^  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteeMlh  ecatnir. 

The  gnadMs  of  Spain  an  altogether  an 
I  snomatf  ii  oar  own  railroad  eentonr.    Men- 
tally asi  p^aieaily  degeoanited,  cnppled  in 
miiid  Mai  hofy,  they  saontaiv  now-«-daya,  ao 
fistlMfy  aboot  the  atreeta  of  Madrid,  that  it 
IB  aamly   poosibie   to   beliefe   them   the 
iliiuiilinta  of  those  men  who  Iboght  ao  long 
asd  hnwely  in  old  time  againat  tiie  Moors, 
who  aeocned  prifation,  and  beoune  the  theme 
cf  800^  and  stoiy;  men  wlio,  throogfa  good 
and  enl  fortune,  atnmled  on  and  knew  no 
rest  till  the  beanera  ofthe'Groaa  were  floating 
npon  the  battlemenfea  and  minareta  of  Granada, 
and  reflected  themaelrea  in  the  waves  of  the 
XemlandtlM  Dsrro. 

The  grvdaes  of  to-day  appear  to  be  below 
the  weakMBi  of  amb&on.  Unlike  their 
hndy  fnieftthni,  thev  are  ao  bred  into  the 
waiys  of  weahh,  that  drearing  is  a  labour  to 
theai,  aad  own  eaiing  and  drinking  seem,  in 
the  v«%sr  IbvBs  at  any  rate,  to  m  a  bore. 
They  JMMS  the  night  in  rerelnr,  and  doze  away 
the  day.  They  go  oat  at  roar,  fire,  or  six 
oVloek  in  the  aftenoon,  according  to  the  time 
of  year,  naaally  in  close  carriages,  with  the 
winidows  careniUy  closed,  even  in  summer: 
they  show  theniselvea  for  a  short  time  io  the 
Pra^orthe  **Faente  Cnstellana,''  ploasarc- 
grounds,  withont  the  town,  and  so  kill  time 
till  ^mier.  While  the  Spanish  grandee 
wastes  his  life,  the  ■*  Intcndant "  (agent)  of 
his  inunenae  estates  osnally  mismanages  them 
in  a  prudent  way,  certain  that  ho  shall  never 
&1I  into  disgrace  while  he  provides  money 
dally  for  the  follies  of  his  lord.  The  result  of 
this  is  naturally  that  the  grandees  are  misera- 
bly indebted,  and  according  to  all  appearance 
will  aoon  be  utterly  beggved,  their  oroperties 
passing  into  the  hands  of  the  prudent  **  In- 
tendants,"  who  are  usually  their  chief  creditors. 
Among  so  large  a  body  there  are,  of  course, 
exceptions.  The  Duke  oe  Rivas,  for  instance, 
stands  honourably  out  from  many  of  his  equals. 
Poet  and  scholar,  wise  and  brave,  he  is  an  ex- 
ample of  manliness  of  feeling,  of  honesty  of 
purpose,  and  active  beneficence,  which  the 
nobles  of  any  land  might  be  proud  to  imitate. 
A  few  years  ago,  when  the  strife  of  parties 
ran  so  high  that  it  would  seem  impossible  for 
,1  any  Spaniard  to  have  been  uninterested  in  the 
Ii  straggle, -what  was  the  part  played  by  the 
!  giaodees  ?  During  the  whole  of  that  wretched 
'  period  they  held  aloof.  They  mwsed  their 
time  in  strange  tranquillity  in  Paris  or  in 
London,  and  sent  their  homage  to  Don  CarloH 
or  to  Qoeen  Christina,  even  as  the  case  might 
be,  as  fcrtone  gave  a  maater  or  a  mistress  to 
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these  dignified  inei^Mblea.  Only  <ioo,  the 
Count  of  Via  Manuel,  and  the  Count  of 
Campo  Alanza,  displayed  any  valour,  and  of 
these  the  first  was  taken  priaoner  of  war,  and 
ahot  by  the  express  order  of  Don  Carlos ;  the 
other  fell,  aword  in  hand,  at  the  atorming  of 
Luohana.  Scarcely,  however,  was  the  trraty 
of  Bergara  concluded  by  the  treaaon  of  Maroto, 
when  the  grandeea  harried  back  to  Madrid, 
and  floaked  to  the  feet  of  the  yonng  Queen, 
mutually  outbidding  each  othor  in  protesta- 
tions of  attachment  and  idlegiance. 

The  whole  of  the  andent  nobility  of  Spain 
conaista  of  about  fifty  fkmiliea ;  aome  of  theae, 
such  aa  the  Dnkea  of  Osona  and  Medina  Cell, 
possess  six  or  eight  dukedoms,  and  aa  many 
titlea  of  count  and  marquis.  Thaa,  for 
example,  the  present  Duke  of  Osuna,  of  the 
house  of  Giron,  is  also  Duke  of  Areos,  of 
Bejar,  of  Gandia,  of  Infimtado,  of  Lerma,  of 
Pastrana,  of  Placentia,  and  of  Benavente. 
His  estates,  whkh,  like  Berkeley  Castle,  for 
the  most  part  belong  to  the  titlea,  are  im- 
mense; and  one  which  he  inherited  in  1846, 
with  the  dukedom  of  Infimtado,  is  said  to  be 
alone  worth  nearly  a  million  sterling.    The 

£  resent  possessor  of  the  title  of  Alva  is  the 
^uke  of  Berwick,  an  illegitimate  descendant 
of  our  James  the  Second.  The  family  name 
of  the  Duke  of  MedinaFCeli  (said  to  be  the 
richest  of  all  the  Spanish  grandees)  is  the 
famous  one  of  Fernandez  de  Cordova,  descend- 
ing, in  a  direct  line,  from  the  great  hero,  who 
stands  among  the  worthies  of^  the  nation  next 
in  esteem  to  the  Cid  Campeador. 

All  grandees  are  bora  knights  grand  cross 
of  the  order  of  Charles  the  Third,  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  They  are  also  either 
knights  of  Alcantara  or  Calatrava,  or  of  St 
Jago  de  Coropostella,  and  Montesa ;  but  these 
four  military  orders  of  knighthood,  once  so 
celebrated  among  the  chivalry  of  Christendom, 
have  lost  all  significance  of  merit,  and  are  now 
merely  badges  of  distinction  for  the  old  no- 
bility. The  only  order  which  still  claims 
respect  among  militaiy  men  in  Spain,  is  that 
of  the  Holy  Ferdinand,  which  is  not  hereditary, 
and,  according  to  statutes,  can  be  bestowed 
only  for  personal  bravery  in  battle. 

The  grandees  are  divided  into  two  classes. 
The  grandees  of  the  first  class  appear  before 
the  monarch  without  uncovering  their  heads ; 
they  take  off  their  hats  only  while  kissing 
hands,  or  when  personally  addressed  by 
Majesty.  The  grandees  of  the  second  class 
must  appear  uncovered,  and  may  only  put  on 
their  hats  after  they  have  kissed  hands;  of 
course  they  also  must  stand  uncovered  while 
they  are  speaking  with  the  sovereign. 

There  are  no  other  privileges  that  have  not 
been  run  away  with  by  the  constitution.  It 
abolished  even  the  law  of  entail, — a  great  boon 
to  the  country,  but  a  death  blow  to  the 
nobles.  By-ond-bye,  perhaps,  agriculture 
may  be  benefited,  as  the  possessors  of  small 
estates  will  be  likely  to  look  after  their  land 
There    are,    altogether,    sixty-seven 


more. 
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ducftl  titles  in  Spain,  and  with  them,  for  the 
most  part,  is  joined  a  grandeeship  of  the  first 
class.  The  oldest  dukedom  is  that  of  Bene' 
vente,  and  it  is  among  the  titles  of  the  Duke 
of  Osuna,  who  is  thus  the  premier  nobie  of 
Spain.  This  title  was  created  in  1461.  Then 
follow  the  titles  of  Alva  Medlna-Celi,  Arcos, 
Grandia,  and  some  others,  all  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  younc^ost  titles  are  those  of  the 
Duke  of  Valencia  (Narvaez),  1847,  Tarrancon, 
a  brother  of  Munoz,  the  soldier  of  fortune,  who 
married  Queen  Christina,  1848 ;  and  Saragossa, 
possessed  by  the  famous  defender  of  that 
town,  General  Pnlazon,  whose  heroism  was 
only  rewarded  at  Inst  under  the  ministry  of 
Narvaez. 

With  these  recent  dukedoms,  however,  no 
estates  were  bestowed,  and  their  only  privi- 
lege consists  in  that  of  kissing  hands  on  gala 
days  a  few  minutes  sooner  than  more  ancient 
nobility  of  lower  grades. 

The  number  of  Marquisates  is  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four,  only  four  dating  so  far 
back  as  the  fifteenth  century.  The  first  marquis 
in  Spain  was  the  famous  scholar  and  natural 
philosopher,  Viilena  (1445),  who,  like  all  clever 
men  in  the  good  old  times,  was  believed  by  his 
contemporaries  to  be  a  dealer  with  the  devil. 
The  present  possessor  of  this  title  is  the  Duke 
of  Frios.  Most  of  the  marquisates,  however, 
belong  to  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and 
nineteenth  centuries ;  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  have  been  made  in  the  century 
to  which  we  ourselves  belong. 

There  are  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
Counts,  and  among  them  many  of  the  most 
famous  names  in  Spanish  story,  such  as  the 
Count  de  Valencia  do  Don  Juan  (1387),  the 
Count  de  Trastamaro  (1446),  Trevino  (1493). 
Of  Viscounts  there  are  forty-eight ;  of  Barons 
forty,  mostly  creations  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  All  the  dukes  are 
grandees,  and  many  of  the  marquisscs,  counts, 
and  viscounts,  but  not  any  of  the  barons,  who 
are  the  lowest  order  of  the  nobility.  Those 
who  are  not  grandees  are  called  simply  TSiu- 
lados.  They  are  loss  connected  with  the 
court,  and  usually  live  upon  their  own  estates, 
which  thus  mostly  show  better  signs  of  care 
and  culture  than  the  others.  Under  these  lords 
the  peasantry  are  not  quite  naked,  and  have 
now  and  then  something  more  solid  than 
pomegranates  for  tiieir  dinner. 

At  this  moment,  perhaps,  the  noblrs  of 
Spain  are  displaying  no  abatement  of  their 
ostentation  and  extravagance,  but  their  latter 
day  is  near.  Most  of  the  entailed  estates  are 
hopelessly  encumbered,  and  must  shortly  pass 
into  the  hands  of  creditors.  Where  this 
is  not  the  case  they  will  be  divided  by  the 
new  laws  of  succession.  Then  there  is 
another  law  that  makes  the  possibility  of 
their  existence  as  a  large  class,  for  another 
century,  extremely  difficult.  Every  new  heir 
to  a  title  must  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
<rovemment  before  he  can  lay  claim  to  his 

IrUege;  for  this  he  obtains  what  is  called 


a  real  carta  personal,  or  certificate  of  identity. 
Should  the  first  heir  not  be  able  thus  to  tako 
up  the  title,  any  of  the  collaterals  may  do  bo  ; 
but  if  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
sum  all  should  refuse,  the  title  then  becomes 
extinct. 

Then,  again,  when  the  several  heirs  to  one 
estate  cannot  agree  about  the  terms  of  its 
division,  it  has  to  be  sold,  and  the  title  travels 
with  it  to  the  purchaser.  Should  any  un- 
authorised person  use  a  title,  he  is  liable  to  a 
fine  of  douole  the  sum  fixed  to  be  paid  for  it 
in  law  by  an  heir;  and  having  been  thus  made 
to  pay  d(ftible  for  his  whistle,  it  is  taken  from 
him. 

The  title  of  duke  costs  500,000  reals  or 
about  £5000 ;  a  marquis,  who  is  at  the  same 
time  a  grandee,  pays  300,000 ;  if  not  a  grandee, 
200,000;  a  count  being  a  grandee,  250,000; 
otherwise,  150,000.  A  viscount  pays  100,000, 
and  a  baron  80,000  reals  to  government,  as 
the  fine  on  entering  into  possession.  Only 
one  person  in  a  family  is  permitted  to  wear 
the  title,  as  with  us.  Before  the  abolition  of 
majorities,  it  was  customary  for  the  heir 
apparent  to  be  also  titled ;  but  this  is  now  no 
longer  the  case.  The  younger  branches  of  the 
family  go  by  the  family  name,  without  any 
addition. 

In  the  year  1847,  when  the  present  Duke 
of  Medina-Celi  succeeded  to  his  property,  he 
found  himself  no  less  than  thirty-six-fold  a 
grandee,  and  had,  therefore,  to  settle  the  fol- 
lowing little  bill,  made  out  in  this  form  by 
government: 

H.  G.  the  Dnke  of  Medina-Celi, 

Dr.  to  the  Royal  Trearary  of  Spain. 

To   6  Titles  of  Doke    .    .    8.000.000  ivals. 
.,  14  Marqaiiiateii        •    •    4,200,000    „ 
„  16  Countflhipi    •     •    •    4.000.000    ., 

Total  11,200.000  reals. 

Or  about  £112,000,  which  must  have  shaken 
the  accumulations  on  the  rents  a.  little. 
Besides  this  expenditure  of  money,  there 
must  be  a  great  sacrifice  of  time  and  ink, 
whenever  his  grace  wishes  to  sign  his  six-and- 
thirty  names.  A  humbler  Spanish  grandee, 
who  was  once  benighted,  knocked  at  a  lonely 
inn.  When  asked  the  usual  "  Quien  es .' "  (who 
is  there  ?)  he  replied, "  Don  Diego  de  Mendoza 
Silva  Ribiera  Guzman  Pimentel  Osorio  Ponce 
de    I^on    Zuniga,    Acuna   Teller  y   Giron, 

Sandoval  y  Roxas,  Velasco  Man  " He  had 

not  nearly  finished  when  the  landlord  ex- 
claimed, shutting  his  window,  "  Go  with  God ! 
There  is  not  room  for  half  of  you." 

In  1836,  the  Cortcz  thought  proper  to 
abolish  all  titles  of  whatever  kind  soever, 
without  indemnity  of  any  sort  to  their  pos- 
sessors. Many  of  the  tithes  being,  as  with  us, 
in  the  hands  of  laymen,  this  loss  fell  heavily 
on  the  nobles ;  and  the  Marquis  de  St  Jago 
lost  no  less  than  80,000  reals  a  year.  In  fact 
it  ruined  him,  there  being  only  a  very  insig- 
nificant estate  joined  with  the  title ;  but  the 
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Count  de  Quale  sufieied  a  still  heavier  blow, 
in  losing  a  tithe  of  all  the  receipts  of  the 
po8t-oflice»  an  immense  income  in  these  dege- 
nerate letter-wfilng  days. 

The  higher  nobles  xu^  usually  quite  as  un- 
willing as  they  ire  unfit  to  senre  the  stnte. 
Now  and  theol  indeed,  when  government  de- 
sires to  be  well  represented  by  some  splendid 
embaasy,  it  takes  advantage  of  the  grandee 
passion  for  d»play,  and  despatches  one  of  the 
class  on  a  foreign  mission;  but  then  he  is 
usually  seat  in  company  with  some  shrewd 
secretaiT.  who  performs  the  work. 

Lastly,  the  Hidalgos.    To  this  class  belong, 
almost  entirely,  the   small  house  and  land- 
owoers,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  persons 
employed  by  government     Fortune,  on  the 
vbolci  however,  deals  but  hardly  with  them. 
Bat  never  mind,  whichever  way  the  winds  of 
£ite  may  blow  the  weathercock  of  his  pros- 
perity, the  genuine  creak  of  a  Hidalgo  never 
changes ;  whether  he  owned  Peru  or  a  pome- 
granate, he  would  be  Hidalgo  still.    His  very 
walk  betrays  him ;  you  can  see  him  nf::r  oflf 
&nufBng  the  air,  and  know  him  by  his  knees 
80  close  together,  and  his  feet  so  wide  apart. 
Ahnost  a  third  pr.rt  of  the  nation  is  said  to 
belong  to  this  class :  and  it  is  surprising  how 
it  neverthtrless  keeps  np  its  distinctive  eha- 
FM^ter,  and  how  earelully  fathers  and  mothers 
vrill  warn  their  offspring  from  the  horrors  of 
those  so-called  misalliances,  which  might  yet 
regenerate  and  save  them  from  contempt.    It 
is  a  melancholy  fan.*e  to  see  how  these  groat 
minnows  Insist  on  the  proofs  of  ancestry  Ih^ 
fore  contracting  marriage  with  a  stranger,  and 
how  every  act  of  social  intercourse  is  encum- 
bered \Mih  forms  and  ceremonies,  one  more 
ridiculous  than  the  other.    No  Hidalgo  may 
become  a  public  executioner,  a  butcher,  crier, 
or  the  lanalord  of  an  inn,  if  he  will  not  lose 
his  nmk  and  become  incapable  of  holding  any 
other  office.     In  every  peculiarity  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Basque  provinces,  said  to  be  all 
Hidalgos,  bear  away  the  palm ;  and  one,  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  Philip  V.,  is  said  to  have 
\m*tien  on  his  marriage  contract,  **  Don  X,  no- 
ble come  el  Rey"  (noble  as  the  King) ;  though 
that,  to  be  sure,  very  often  is  not  saj*ingmuch. 
On  the  whole,  Spain  may  be  said  to  be  in 
the  blest  condition,  pictured  in  the  eloquent 
prayer  once  put  up  bv  a  noble  Poet  at  present 
roaming  in  the  WooJs  and  Forests.    It  holds 
no  high  place  among  nations,  but  it  has  its 
**  old  Nobility  "  left — and  plenty  of  it.     Spain 
can  want  nothinj;  more. 


OUR    HOUSE. 

3fAV  a  comfortable  person  talk  about  his 
comfort  f  Let  me  speak.  Our  house  stands 
on  the  site  of  a  rookery.  Our  viaduct  of  a 
street  Jias  been  elevated  above  the  level  of  one 
of  the  most  fetid,  ill-drained,  and  disreputii!)le 
psrts  of  Westminster.  But  a  tew  years  ago, 
it  required  a  stout  heart,  a  strong  arm,  and  a 
lijht  purse,  to  walk  from  Parliament  Street 


to  our  house  after  nightfall.  There  were 
narrow,  dirty,  ill-drained  streets,  gin-palaces, 
night  houses,  smelters'  dens,  where  the 
**  ifettle  was  always  kept  boiling,'*  to  receive 
and  melt  down  the  ill-gotten  gold  and  silver 
which  sturdy,  grim-visaged  men,  and  haggard, 
hardy  women,  brought  from  all  parts  of  the 
tonm.  A  few  years  ago,  the  site  of  our  street 
was  to  Westminster  what  the  **  Mint "  still 
is  to  the  other  bank  of  the  river — the  home 
and  the  breeding-place  of  fever,  dysentery 
and  crime,  neighbor  to  virtuous  poverty  and 
hopeless  suffering.  Philanthropic  adventurers 
undertook  expeditions  across  our  district,  but 
on  such  occasions  they  were  escorted  by  the 
police;  and  even  with  this  protection  they 
were  advised  to  leave  their  watches  and 
jewellery  in  some  place  of  safety. 

All  this  is  changed  now.  The  Board  of 
Health,  and  the  Improvement  Commission, 
have  been  at  work  in  our  district  They 
have  cleansed  it  and  ventillated  it  They 
have  made  drains,  and  cut  it  in  all  directions 
with  broad  long  streets.  What  they  have 
done  for  the  people  who  throng  in  the  little 
houses — upon  whom  they  are  now  pressed — 
Heaven  knows!  Our  street  was  the  first 
improvement  finished,  and  it  was  opened  with 
great  ceremony. 

For  every  foul  hut  pulled  down,  there 
ought  to  be  a  fair  one  built,  or  other  lodging 
space  provided  for  the  miserable  people 
"cleared  away."  If  not,  of  course  we  only 
aggravate  the  misery  which  we  aft'ect  to  put 
more  out  of  sight.  How  the  cjse  may  be  in 
this  respect  as  regards  our  street,  I  do  not 
know,  but  in  itself  it  is  a  great  imj)rov4»ment 
It  is  all  very  well,  some  said,  to  put  down  n 
rookery  and  make  a  long  street,  but  who 
would  take  the  building-ground  in  such  a 
locality,  and  who  would  build  the  houses  such 
a  street  required  ?  and  if  the  houses  were 
built,  who  would  take  them  i  That  was  the 
question,  and  they  paused  for  a  reply. 

While  they  still  were  pausing,  our  house 
was  run  up.  It  is  a  large  house,  with  dozens 
of  windows.  It  is  three  stories  high  ;  it  has 
above  thirty  rooms,  and  looks  like  a  castle ; 
but  none  of  us  can  say  it  is  "his  castle.'' 
None  of  us  can  shut  the  house-door,  put  the 
key  in  his  pocket,  take  in  provisions  through 
a  loophole,  and  defy  the  sheriff's  ofhcers.  One 
of  tho  chief  peculiarities  of  our  house  is,  that 
a  man  must  not  be  in  debt  if  he  would  live 
in  it  Our  house,  in  fact,  is  built  on  the  plan 
of  the  large  Paris  houses,  to  make  up  half-a- 
dozen  homesteads,  and  accommodate  half-a- 
dozeu  families.  It  is  like  one  of  the  hotels 
in  the  Faubourg  du  Iloule,  specially  improved 
and  adapted  for  the  use  of  English  families. 
It  has  no  French  back-doors  and  back-stairs; 
nor  is  our  house  made  to  assemble  all  social 
ranks  and  grades  under  the  same  roof.  Our 
house  is  built  on  the  same  plan  throughout. 
The  upper  floors  are  exactly  on  the  same 
scale  as  the  lower  ones ;  they  have  tho  same 
accommodation,  and  are  let  at  very  much  the 
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same  price.  I  cnnnot,  of  course,  be  expected  I  dressers,  marble  slabs,  gas-burners,  and  all 
to  divulge  the  secrets  of  our  account-books ; ;  fittings  which  do  not  usually  belong  to  private 
and  it  will  be  enough  to.  say,  that  our  rents  houses.  For  the  dust  and  refuse,  a  door 
would  command  for  each  of  us  the  sole  pos- 1  communicates  by  means  of  an  inclined  plane 
session  of  a  small  house,  in  one  of  the  streets  with  the  dust^shaft.  The  kitchen  has  its 
contiguous  to  our  suburban  square.  We  have  water-pipes,  and  the  range  its  gas-stoves, 
resigned  the  right  of  having  our  "  house  for  |  Now  let  me  praise  our  rooms.  Exquisite 
our  castle,"  and  we  have  the  advantiigo  of ;  paper  hang^nffs  and  costly  fixtures  every- 
airy,  roomy  dwellings,  in  the  immediate  '  where !  Surely  the  landlord  of  **  our  house  " 
vicmity  of  the  business  and  pleasure  quarters  must  be  a  very  liberal  man.  Liberal,  true! 
of  the  town.  ,  but  prudent  also ;  for  our  house,  with  its  six 

At  the  bottom  of  the  plan  of  our  house,  j  families,  pays  double  the  rent  which  it  would 
there  is  a  reasonable  co-operative  ])rineiple. '  be  possible  for  him  to  obtain  in  any  other 
The  houses  of  the  great  and  wealthy  of  this  ;  manner.  It  is  an  odd  humour,  but  our  land- 
world  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the !  lord  has  a  horror  of  "  Chambers."  It  is  his 
great  squares  and  thoroughfares  of  the  town ;  j  ambition  to  build  small  houses  in  a  largo 
they  are  conspicuous,  easily  accessible,  and  i  house ;  and  he  lets  them  to  none  but  families, 
their  inmates  avoid  those  long  and  wearisome  ,  Bachelors  have  applied  in  vain :  vainly  have 
town  travels  which  those  must  undertake  |  spinsters  exerted  their  powers  of  persuasion, 
who  seek  decent  and  comfortable  quarters  in  jHe  remained  obdurate;  only  the  married  and 
the  suburbs.  The  houses  of  the  great  have  '  the  children  would  have  roofs  to  cover  them, 
spacious  halls  and  apartments,  and  commodi-  if  all  landlords  resembled  ours, 
ous,  safe,  and  roomy  st^iirs.  None  of  our  I  **  But,"  asks  a  friend,  "  is  the  speculation 
purses,  1  believe,  could  command  all  these  likely  to  answer  f  It  has  answered  beyond 
advantages,  if  each  of  us  desired  to  have  his  ,  the  speculator's  boldest  hopes.  Here  we  are 
"  castle  "  to  himself;  but  a  rational  spirit  of!  with  our  banisters  unfinisheS,  with  our  stairs 
combination  steps  in,  and  supplies  us  with  and  corridors  partially  still  in  the  possession 
all — with  a  situation  near  the  centre  of  the  ,  of  workmen;  here  we  are,  people  from  various 
town,  with    large,    comfortable   rooms,   and  .  parts  of  the  town,  each  clinging  to  his  allot- 


magniiicent  stairs.  Our  house  has  all  the 
advantages  of  a  great  house,  without  its  cares; 
our  porter  (for  we  have  a  porter)  maintains 
its  privacy ;  and  the  open  door  of  our  house 
is  more  secure  from  intrusion  than  the  heavy- 
barred  and  brass-knockered  doors  of  our 
friends  in  other  parts  of  London. 


ment,  and  preferring  the  necessary  discom- 
forts of  this  domicile  to  the  hearthstones 
and  door-steps  of  the  Englishman's  Castle. 
But  who  ore  the  tenants  ?  Who  should  they 
be  but  people  whose  avocations  call  ^em  to 
the  centre  of  the  town,  whose  means  are  too 
small,  or  w*ho  are  too  prudent  to  live  in  houses 


I  said  before  that  our  house  consists  ofjin  Pall  Mall  or  St  James's  Square,  who 
three  stories.  Of  these  each  is  divided  into  detest  lodgings,  and  who  cannot  live  in  the 
two  liahitiitions  of  five  rooms,  that  run  from  Temple  or  Lincoln's  Inn  1  There  are  thou- 
the  public  stairs,  by  a  most  mysterious-look-  sands  of  such  in  this  largo  town ;  and  there 
ing,  dar*  polished  door,  with  a  bronze  handle  will  soon,  I  hope,  bo  a  dozen  landlords  who 
and  bell-knob  at  the  side.  A  visitor  ascends  will  build  for  their  use  and  comfort  club- 
Iho  stairs  (of  which  the  windings  form  a  large  |  homes,  such  as  that  which  I  inhabit. 

shall  for  ventilation),  and  demands  admittance  i ^=______________^_^ 

to  one  of  our  habitations.    A  gentle  pull  atj 

the  bell— a  low  soft  ringing  in  some  myste-  ;         HOW  TO  BE  AN  EVERGREEN. 

rious  locality  within,  and  the  door  is  imme- ' 


diately  opened  by  a  comfortable  servant,  \  If  old  Fitz-Baynard,  of  the  Old  Fellows' 
whose  cosey  looks  show  that  though  fully  lodge  of  Odd  F'ellows,  would  listen  to  my 
occupied,  she  is  not  overburdened  with  labour,  advice — old  man  as  I  am — I  could  give  him 
For  the  servants  in  our  house  have  no  door-  a  hint  how  to  make  himself  a  little  less  ridi- 
steps  and  stairs  to  clean.  All  this  rough  '  culous  to  our  club.  He  looks  like  the  choleric, 
work  is  taken  from  them  by  the  porter.  Then,  |  retired  uncle,  in  all  the  farces  at  the  Hay- 
as  for  the  interior,  a  single  look  will  tell  the  i  market  Theatre.  Doesn't  he  know  that 
\isitor  how  easy  it  must  be  to  keep  order  in  |  his  camlet  roquelaire,  with  a  poodle  collar, 
a  house  which  seems  to  be  made  for  comfort ,  has    been    superseded,    five    outer-garments 


the  central  shaft,  which,  in  its  turn,  lets  in  a  ■  toning  tightly  up  to  his  chin.  Five-and- 
i  •  Hood  of  sunlight  through  a  skylight  on  the ;  twenty  years  ago,  he  wore  his  coat  stuffed 
li   roof ),  you  see  the  doors  opening  to  the  right  1  and    wadded   all  over,  like    that,  and   elose- 


and  lelt  into  the  various  sitting  and  sleeping 
y   rooms ;  each  door  with  its  china  handle  and 
//finger-plates.     Ijet  him  open  the  first  door. 


buttoned  up,  with  the  exception  of  the  third 
button  from  the  top;  where,  to  this  day,  he 

..  -,   --  — -   stuffs   in    his    crimson    pocket-handkerchief, 

7    "'^^^  P^^op    into   a  kitchen^   fitted  up  in  1  which  nXwavaViaivwi — ^wicAQiQiAa^^^^il^wtt^jii, — 
splendid   Htyle,    with    masaivo    shelves    andlhaUoul.    feul  ^W  \a  \.<iV\^^\>MiVOcC\\n^^^^ 
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pot  hat,  with  a  broad,  tarncd-np  brim?  or 
those  boots,  coining  to  a  point,  like  a  pair  of 
flat-irons?  Ilia  eye-g'Iass  would  be  all  right 
enoagh  if  he  wooM  keep  it  in  his  eye,  and 
look  about  him:  though  that  heaf\'y  bunch 
of  seals,  with  their  stones  the  colour  of  an- 
chovy sauce,  dandling  by  a  broad  bit  of  black 
ribbon,  is  a  positive  eyesore.  Then  why  is 
he  continually  disparaging  young  people? 
Let  me  toll  bim  young  men  are  the  blood  of 
the  nation  :  they  keep  the  world  in  motion. 

Our  dab  calls  itself  the  *^  Youthful  Brituns," 
not    becau9«?  we    are  all  young  fellows,  but 
because  oar  ta$t«  and   opinions  are   exactly 
opposed  to  those  of  old  Fitz-Baynard.    Three 
scon*  years,  with    us,   is   no   objection  to  a 
mojT.  so   long    as   he  keeps    his  head   up, 
and  does  not  hold  the  belief  that  whatever  is 
is  ri^ht,  .ind   that  whatever  is  not,  oughtn't 
to  l*e.      Our   opinion  is,   that  things  gene- 
nlly  might   be   a    great    deal    better    than 
they    are :    and    that,   whether   in    fashions, 
politico,   or  social    economies,  when  a    man 
comes  forward  to  do  a  little  good,  even  though 
be  shouM  propose   to    disturb   the    existing 
order  of  things  a  little,  he  is  entitled  to  fair 
play.  If  any  member  uses  the  word  "  Utopian  *' 
we  fine  him.    Not  that  we  believe  that  there 
are  not  manv  thiniis  well  .deseninj;  of  that 
sjjeotive ;  but,  firstly,  because  we  have  seen  so 
mriny   I'topian    Fehemes  pass  into   n^alities. 
that   we  are  suspicious  of  it ;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  word,  from  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  downwards,  has  been  so  much  abused 
xhsi   we   think   every   honest  man  ought  to 
scratch  it  out  of  his  dictionary.      Why,  the 
very  stovl  pen  with  which  I  write  this,  was 
once    an  Utopian    steel   pen — ii   new-fangled 
pen — a  mere  toy — a  thing  that  never  could 
and  never  wouhl  supersede  the   ;rood,   old, 
stout  goo*e-qui!l,that  you  went  cutting  away, 
and    notching,    and    slitting    up  the  middle, 
ttud  pointing,  and  nibbmg  every  quarter  of  an 
hour.    There  was  not  an  old  man  in  the  three 
kingdoms — unless  it  was  a  schoolmaster,  sick 
of  hearing  little  boys  standing  of  a  row  beside 
his  disk  all  day,  with  the  eternal  refraia  of 
•Pleasir,  will  you  mend  my  pen  .'" — who  did 
not  s:iy  that  they  would  not  answer.    In  vain 
we  pointed  to  the  increase  of  the  number  who 
were   taught    to    write,  the  spread  of  litera- 
ture, and  the  insullicicncy  of  all  the  geese  in 
the    kingdom    to    the   growing  demand  for 
feathers.    They   shook    their   heads.     "  Vou 
will    do   as   you  please,  sir ;  but  give  me  a 
good,  strong- barrel  led  goose-(iuill.*'    And  so 
say  tli^*ir  survivors  to  this  day.     They  don't 
believe  in  the  millions  of  grosses  that  are  said 
to  be  made  in  Birmin'^ham  every  dav.    "'They 
don't   know.     They  never   see   anything  but 
quills  wherever  thev   go.     Where  are   they 
all.  if   such    a    nunil)er  is  made .' ''     If  there 
had  been  none  but  old  men,  we  should  have 
hnd  no  steel  pens  to  this  day.     But  the  boys 
took  them  up.     They  wrote  the  Creed  with 
them  in  t}w  .«i/;e  of  n  spYit-pon  ;  they  did  ihi} 
Ten    Comnj^indmeot^i,   and    illustnitcd   thvm 


with  spread  eagles  and  cherubim,  and  set 
them  up  in  the  windows  of  steel-pen  makers, 
until  there  was  no  shutting  the  eyes  to  their 
merits,  and  a  revolution  was  partially  accom- 
plished. We  all  use  steel  pens  to  a  man.  I 
will  add  that  when  that  admirable  invention, 
a  candle  which  requires  no  snufling,  was  uni- 
versally dt»cided  to  be  fandangle,  we  unani- 
mously adopted  it :  and  have  never  had  a 
pair  of  snuflers  on  our  tables  since. 

When  Mr.  W^insor  lighted  his  house  with 
gas,  the  Edinburgh  Re\iew  said  it  wouldn't 
do ;  and  the  Fitz-Baynards  of  1805  applauded, 
and  thought  they  and  the  reviewers  had  put 
it  out  for  ever.  Now,  even  Westminster  Hall 
— the  last  place  where  a  man  would  look  for 
novelty — is  lighted  with  it.  When  I  look 
around  me,  and  see  the  endless  variety  of 
new-fangled  things,  which  it  has  been  con- 
fidently said  a  thousand  times  **  would  never 
do,''  which  have  now  become  familiar  servants, 
or  absolute  necessaries,  I  am  inclined  to  pro- 
pose that  the  word  **Utoj>ian  *'  be  reinstated  ; 
and  that  its  employment,  in  a  youthful  Bri- 
toniim  sense,  be  henceforth  encouragetl.  Have 
we  not  Utopian  Railways,  and  Utopian  Ragged 
Schools  :  impossible  Telegraphs :  ruinous  Jb  ree 
Trade,  and  dafisrerous  County  Courts — where 
plaintitV  and  defendant  nrv  admitted  to  give 
evidence,  in  dirinit  opposition  to  one  of  the 
most  venerable  law  maxims,  in  the  immortal 
f/itin  language  ;  all  in  lull  operatiim,  and  the 
constitution  as  sound  as  ever  ?  Why,  then, 
should  we  shrink  from  admitting  that  the 
abolition  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  8»)me- 
what  Utopian  ;  and  th.it  the  demolition  of 
Temple  Bar,  ;.nd  removal  of  Sniilhru'ld  and 
slaughter-htaises,  nre  notions  a  little  tainted 
with  fandangleism  .' 

Personally,  I  do  not  mind  acknowledging 
that  I  am  f<ind  of  novelty.  1  like  to  be  np  to 
the  time.  One  or  two  instmccs  will  sutlice 
to  show  what  1  mean.  I  can  remember 
Kemble,  Cooke,  Elliston,  Kean,  and  the  legiti- 
mate drama,  for  example:  but  1  never  talk 
about  them,  In-canse  I  like  the  <»pera.  I 
believe  the  notes  of  Mario,  in  the  "'  Prophet,'' 
to  be  at  least  as  pleasing  to  the  ear  as  the 
rolling  rs  of  the  late  Mr.  Kemble.  Many  a 
pleasant  day  I  have  spent  outside  the  stage- 
coach ;  but" I  do  not  grumble  at  railways.  If 
any  man  says  you  cannot  enjoy  a  si^ht  of  the 
countrj-  from  a  railway  carriage,  I  differ  with 
him.  If  he  says  you  have  no  time  to  observe 
a  hedge  or  a  post  against  your  nose,  1  admit 
it ;  but  let  him  tike  a  view  of  the  eountr}*, 
and  I  say  he  will,  in  most  cases,  remain  long 
enough  in  the  same  landscape  to  obsen'c  its 
beauties.  I  consider  the  late"  changes  in  the 
^linistry  as  decidedly  no  improvement;  but 
I  hoi)e'  I  am  as  free  from  prejudice  as  any 
man.  I  am  ready  to  try  anything  except 
patent  medicines  .ind  Protectionist  Ministers. 
Attracted  by  an  announcement  in  the  Times 
(t'or  example)  that  "  Iladjee  Alice,  the  cele- 
brated Indian  cook,  having  arrived  at  the 
Bengal  Hotel,  makes   \i\v\uvw  \>v\vvi%\>  ^v-^^ 
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Kiiornia,  Jerilii  jind  Kroonia  Plow,  Iiuliaii 
("oaptu,  KitcluTCe,  Mam-ooly,  iiiid  (/:iw:iba,'* 
1  siiuntrred  into  llu*  IJeii^'ul  llotfl  tlu;  othrr 
day.  I  know  tlu»  iiu?rits  of  old  Knf,fli:sli  Tans 
and  I'ould  livi»  conli'ntfdly  upon  *' plain  roast 
and  boiled;''  but  1  diftcrndnod  to  j(i\r  Hadjeo 
Alice  a  elianci)  of  convineinj,'  rut*:  so  i  calle*! 
for  '*  a  e(»niile  of  cawabs,*' by  way  of  coin- 
meneenient.  "A  couj)le  of oawabs,  sir  1 ''  Riiid 
tile  waiter  :  **  cawabs  is  a  soup,  sir."  *■  W'ry 
pood,-'  said  I;  **tlien  brin;,'  nie  a  basin  of 
cawabs."  I  was  not  asliarncd  of  niv  itrno- 
ranee.  I  eanie  tlicre  to  learn,  and  I  did  learn; 
tiiou^h  I  burnt  my  nioutli  in  the  trial.  These 
arc  my  principles ;  and  1  think  I  have  said 
cn<»ujr|i  to  show  the  dilU'rencc  between  myself 
and  Fitz-JJaynanl. 

When  I  was  a  yoniijij  man  1  wrote  poetry. 
A!l  younfjf  men  did  not  write  poetry  then,  as 
they  did  afterwards,  wlu-n  Lord  IJyron  came 
more  into  fashion.  1  recollect,  wiicn  JiOrd 
Byron  died,  it  was  «jfencrally  considen-d  that 
if  he  Iiad  not  died,  as  ho  did,  just  on  the  ri((ht 
side  of  forty,  his  reputation  woidd  have  })ei'n 
materially  damaged.  I  had  held  similar  opi- 
nions when  a  youth  ;  and  had  determined  to 
"  play  the  Roman  fool "  upon  my  thirty-ninth 
birthday.  Jiut  my  ideas  had  underi^one  some 
moditication  before  that  time.  I  was,  indeed, 
within  a  short  march  of  that  poetical  Rubicon, 
at  the  time  of  the  noble  lord's  decease.  But 
1  knew  that  the  sincerest  of  his  admirers 
would  cross  the  fata]  line  if  his  turn  came; 
und  I  was  sure  that  lA)rtl  Byron  had  an  inten- 
tion of  doing  so,  if  he  had  not  been  cut  off  in 
his  youth.  I  remember  a  stonxa  in  Don 
Juan,  in  which  an  allusion  is  made  to  the 
author's  intention  of  purchasing  a  peruke ; 
and  a  s))eeulation  upon  the  probable  ap])ear- 
anco  of  his  hnir  at  forty;  from  wliich  1  infer, 
that  with  a  full  consciousness  of  the  fact  that 
time  Uiis  fast  hurrying  him  towards  that 
criUeal  ])criod,  lie  had  taken  the  resolution 
calmly  to  abide  the  event.  And  why  should 
he  not?    Do  such  minds  grow  old  i 

That  /  have  contrived  to  keep  something 
of  mj  JaTenility,  I  think  is  pretty  well  proved 
by  tM  net  of  my  being  still  the  president  of 
the  •■Yonthfhl  Britons."  And  how  have  I 
doM  thia !  Not  by  standing  stock-still,  and 
I  bwidfag  my  back  for  tlie  years  to  play  at 
lam  frog  over  it;  and  growling  at  every- 
bo«r  cue  became  the^  would  not  stand  still 
ti  oke  mamier.  Neither  was  it  by  con- 
JttaaAj  *  thinking  of  my  grave/*  os  I  ovcr- 
iieud  my  piova,  well-meaning  old  landlady 
■Bj  I  oognt  to  be  doing  **  at  my  time  of 


\\i; 


lift;*  bnt  I  am    not   offended.     Here  am 

aiztf-aizth    year,  aa  youthful  as 

Mb  ioA  aa  cheeiful,  thank  God ! 

JES  at  a  time  ia  my  way  of  getting 

>^  aa  to  i^aying  on  the  fiddle,  I 

%  I  eaa  tear  my  way  through 


IJeiithoven's  "  mad  "  (luartette  with  the  fiery 
vii'our  of  a  much  vounijer  fiddler.  I  walked 
down  to  Koche;»ter  one  day  last  summer,  and 
<Ti)i  Up  the  next  morning  as  fresh  as  n  daisy. 
I  don't  say  I  could  stand  such  a  life  as  our 
friend  Stow  leads.  My  wild  oats  are  sown. 
Hut  I  c::n  walk  a  match,  or  bowl  a  ball  at 
cricket,  with  most  men.  Ask  any  t»f  our 
club  if  their  hands  have  ever  tingled  after 
blocking  a  ball  from  me.  And  do  1  owe  all 
this  to  Nature  ?    I  think  not. 

What  I  have  said,  what  I  do  say,  and  what 
I  will  s;iy,  as  long  as  I  have  health,  (and  I 
tlattor  myself  I  have  as  mnch  of  that  article 
as  most  people,)  is,  ttiat,  ninety-nine  times 
out  of  a  hundred  a  man  need  not  grow  old 
unless  he  likes.  This  is  what  you  may  loam 
from  looking  at  Fitz-Baynard,  and  then 
at  me  ;  this  is  the  moral  of  what  I  have  been 
saying.  This  is  the  important  truth  which  I 
have  to  jiroclaim — I  bidievc  that  I  have  dis- 
co vchmI  the  true  Elixir  of  Life.  I  am  not  fond 
of  making  myself  conspicuous,  in  print,  or  else- 
where; but  my  motives  are  philanthropic 
motives.  I  am  ready  to  do  a  little  good 
where  I  can.  I  did  not  sit  down  to  write 
this  article  for  the  mere  sake  of  abusing 
Fitz-Baynard,  in  a  periodical  that  he  doea 
not  rend;  but  I  say,  that  if  Fitz-Bay- 
nanl  senior,  or  any  of  Fitz-Baynard  aenior'a 
class,  feel  themselves  to  bo  miserable  old 
fellows,  they  have  none  but  themselves  to 
blame.  For,  let  mo  tell  them,  thit  it  ia 
not  vcars,  nor  bald  heads,  that  constitnte 
the  right  defmition  of  old  age.  While  a  man 
keeps  up  in  the  march,  and  does  not  stand 
still  to  look  back,  he  is  as  good  as  any  of 
them.  It  is  giving  in  tliat  does  it;  it  ia  being 
lazy,  and  over-comfortable — fancying  that 
you  have  marched  far  enough ;  that  Uiere  ia 
no  better  land  than  that  you  have  come  to ; 
and  persuading  yourself  that  you  do  not 
envv  those  who  have  gone  on,  and  left  yon 
behind ;  and,  when  a  man  so  persuades  him- 
self, and  tries  so  to  persuade  others,  he  ia 
become  an  old  fellow,  and  a  Fitz-Baynard 
senior. 

Now,  I  consider  the  father  of  our  young 
friend  knocked  under  in  the  year  1825.  I 
regard  his  coat,  trousers,  liat,  and  watch- 
guard  as  so  many  outward  symbols  of  that 
inward  stoppage  which  took  place  in  that 
year.  To  any  person  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  costume,  the  fact  is  as  clear  as  the 
date  of  a  cathedral  to  a  student  of  architec- 
ture. There  he  stands,  ns  perfect  an  em- 
balmcnt  of  the  p:ist  as  any  Roman  idler,  sud- 
denly embedded  in  lava  in  the  streets  of  HeN 
culaneum.  In  the  year  *25  he  rebelled  against 
the  great  law  of  change  and  movement ;  and 
there  he  stands  to  tliis  day.  grumbling,  and 
trying  to  persuade  us  to  rebel  too.  But  we 
won't. 
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DROOPING  BUDS. 

I  h  Pali*,  BeHiB,  Tnriit,  Frankfort,  BruaaeU, 
I  liambiirgh.  St  Petetsburgb, 
(•w,  Ticatu,  Prmtrae,  PesUi,  Copeahagen, 
1,     Gratz,     Brunn,     Lembrrg,      nnd 
iDttple ;   there  are  hospiUls  for  siok 
There  mu  not  one  in  all  Enginnd 
.  Q  Ui«  other  dxjr. 

Ro  boofHlal  foe  aick  cbildrea !  does  the 
iblk  know  whal  i»  implied  in  this !  Thoso 
a  Cnvea  two  or  tbrte  t'ect  loDg,  n-hich  are 
*  ntiftil  in  onr  eborchynrds  nod  our  eemi>- 
.  whkh.  (rotn  home,  in  Bbaeniie 
~  ■nma  af  soeicty,  the  thoughts  of 
CmMbefaadly  wander — does  the 
that  WW  dig  too  many  of  them  ? 
I  d^  of  l>ondon — which,  until  a 
Sl^u,  eantwned  no  hospital  wherein 
ad  atadr  the  diaensea  of  children — 
•  than  ■  third  of  the  whole  popabtion 
.rile*  ID  inbney  and  childhood.  Twcnty- 
r  in  K  hondred  Ho,  during  the  two  first 
t  of  life  ;  Dod,  during  the  next  eight 
n  die  outof  therenininingaeveDly- 
OBT  (UUren  perish  oat  of  out  homes :  not 
becaaw  there  is  in   than    an    inherent   dnn- 

Eons  ikUiess  (except  in  the  few  cases  where 
r  am  bom  of  parents  who  connmunicate  to 
dreo  beritablB  maladies),  but  because  there 
Rowi't  of  their  tender  lives,  a  want  of 
jy  discipline  and  a  want  of  medical 
rledgf.  What  should  we  say  of  a  rose-tree 
'  ''  ODe  bud  out  of  every  three  dropped 
il  dead }  Wo  should  not  say  that  this 
»uu»l  to  roses ;  neither  is  it  natural 
}n  and  women  that  they  should  see  the 
of  death  upon  so  many  of  the  bright  eyes 
«nie  to  liDgh  and  love  among  them — or 
that  tbi^y  should  kiss  ao  many  little  lips  grown 
eoU  and  stilL  Thu  vice  is  external.  We 
fail  to  ptevent  disease;  and,  In  the  cnac  of 
children,  la  a  much  roore  lamentable  extent 
than  is  w«ll  known,  wo  fail  to  cure  it. 

Think  of  it  again.  Of  all  the  coffins  Ihatnre 
Made  in  London,  moiothan  one  in  every  three 
h  made  for  a  little  child :  a  child  that  has  not 

Ct  two  figures  to  its  age.  Although  science 
■  advanced,  although  vncelnalion  has  been 
discoiered  and  broDght  into  general  use, 
■llthDagh  medical  knowledge  is  tenfold  great«r 
Ihin  it  was  fifty  jeara  ago,  we  still  do  not 


i  than  a  dlminnttou    of  two  per 
the    terrible  mortatty  among  our 


gam   mc 

childreo. 

It  does  not  nt  nil  follow  that  the  inUlli- 
gent  physiciiin  who  ha^  learnt  how  to  treat 
saoeessfully  the  illne-wcs  of  odulls,  has  only 
to  modify  hia  plans  a  little,  to  ditoiniih  the 
proportions  of  hia  doses,  for  the  application 
of  his  knowledge  to  our  little  sons  and 
dnuffhters.  Some  of  their  diseases  are  peculiar 
to  themselves;  other  diseases,  common  to  us 
all,  take  a  form  In  children  varying  as  much 
from  their  familiar  form  with  as  as  u  rhild 
varies  from  a  roan.  Different  as  the  ways  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  by  which  we  reach  a  fault  in  a 
child's  mind,  and  roach  a  fault  in  the  mind  of 
nn  adult ;  so,  not  less  different,  if  we  would 
act  successfully,  should  be  our  action  upon 
nilments  of  the  flesh.  There  is  another 
thing,  also,  which  pnzxies  the  physidon  who 
attends  on  children.  Me  comes  to  us  when 
we  are  ill,  and  questions  us  of  this  symptom 
and  of  that ;  and  on  our  answers  ho  is 
tnught,  in  very  many  cases,  to  base  a  large 
pari  of  his  oninion.  The  infant  can  only 
wail;  the  child  is  silenced  by  disease;  or, 
when  it  answers,  wants  experience,  and 
answers  incorrectly.  A^in,  for  life  or  death, 
alt  Ihe  changes  in  the  mcknesa  of  a  child  are 
commonly  rery  rapid :  so  rapid,  that  a  child 
which  suffers  under  an  acute  disease  should 
be  seen  at  least  every  five  or  six  bouts  by  its 
medical  attendant  He  knows  this  quickness 
of  action ;  he  knows  bow  swiftly  and  how 
readily  the  balance  may  be  turned  upon  which 
hang  life  and  death.  He  may  have  been  to 
Paris  or  to  Vienna,  nnd  have  studied  in  an 
hospital  for  children;  and,  out  of  his  expe- 
rience, he  may  know  liow  to  restore  the  child 
whole  to  the  mother's  bosom.  But  all  English 
students  cannot  go  abroad  for  this  good 
knowledge;  nor  is  it  fit  that  they  have  need 
to  do  so.  Thev  have  need  at  present  In  a 
rough  Hay,  English  practitioners  of  medicine 
no  doubt  administer  rulief  to  many  children  ; 
but,  Ihnt  they  are  compelled  to  sec  those 
perishing  continually  whom  a  better  know- 
ledge might  have  saved,  none  are  more  ready 
than  theniaolves — the  more  skillful  the  more 
ready — to  admit  and  to  deplore. 

The  means  of  studying  the  diseases  of  chil- 
dren in  London  have  been  confined  to  one  dis- 
pensary, and  the  general  hospitals.     In  these. 
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tho  hours,  the  munAgoment,  and  discipline  are 
not  readily  adapted  to  tho  wants  of  children. 
It  was  lound,  when  a  committee  of  the 
Statistical  Society,  in  1843,  inquired  into  such 
matters,  that  only  one  in  a  hundred  of  the 
inmates  of  hospital  wards  was  a  child  suffering 
from  internal  dise^ise.  Can  we  wonder,  then, 
— when  we  call  to  mind  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  disease  in  a  child,  and  the  sagacity  and 
close  observation  they  demand — can  we  wonder 
that  the  most  assiduous  students,  growing 
into  medical  advisers,  can  in  so  many  cases,  do 
no  more  than  sympathise  with  the  distress 
of  parents,  look  at  a  sick  child^s  tongue, 
feel  its  pulse,  send  powders,  and  shake  their 
heads  with  vain  regret  over  the  little  corpse, 
around  which  women  weep  so  bitterly  ? 

The  want  of  a  Child*s  Hospital  in  London 
is  supplied.  The  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
lately  established  and  now  open,  is  situated 
in  Great  Ormond  Street,  Queen  Square. 

London,  like  a  fine  old  oak,  that  has  lived 
through  some  centuries,  has  its  dead  bits  in 
the  midst  of  foliage.    When  we  had  provided 
ourselves   with   the  address  of  the  Child's 
Hospital,  and  found  it  to  be  No.  49,  Great 
Ormond  Street,  Queen  Square,  we  were  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  its  being  very  far  out 
of  tho  way.    Great  Ormond  Street  oelonged 
to  our  great-grandfathers;  it  was   a   bit  of 
London  full  of  sap  a  great  number  of  years 
ago.    It  is  cut  off,  now,  from  the  life  of  the 
town — in  London,  but  not  of  it — a  suburb  left 
between  the  New  Road  and  High  Holbom. 
Wo  turned  out  of  tho  rattle  of  Holbom  into 
King  Street,  and  went  up  Southampton  Row 
through  a  short  passage  which  led  us  into  a 
square,  dozinff  over  its  own  departed  great- 
ness.   Solitu<&  in  a  crowd  is  acknowledged 
by  the  poets  to  be  extremely  oppressive,  and 
we  felt  80  much  scared  in  Queen  Square  at 
finding  ourselves  all  alone  there,  that  we  had 
not  enough  presence  of  mind  to  ob8er\'e  more 
than  space  and  houses,  and  (if  our  vague  im- 
pression be  correct)  a  pump.    Moreover,  there 
were  spectral  streets,  down  which  the  eye  was 
drawn.     Great  Ormond  Street  was  written  on 
a  comer  house  in  one  of  them.    It  was  the 
eDchantor*s   label  by  which  wo  were  bidden 
forward;    so  we  went  into  Great  Ormond 
Street — ^wonderinff  who  lived    in    its    large 
houses,  some  of  mem  mansions — and  looking 
hazily  for  No.  49.    That  was  a  mansion  too : 
broaa,  stuccoed  front,  quite  fresh  and  white : 
bearinff  the  inscriprion  on  its  surface,  '^  Hos- 
pital for  Sick  Children."    A  woman  with  a 
child  iQ  her  arms  was  finding  ready  admission 
at  the  great  hall-door.     The  neat  and  new 
appearance  of  the  houHtal  walla  from  the 
outside  restored  our  thoughts  to  our  own 
day;  and  we  presently  resolved,  and  carried, 
that  the  conunittee  had  shown  great  judgment 
in  their  selection  of  a  ntuation— quiet  (very 
quiet),  aiiy,  and  central. 

At  the  hall-door  there  was  a  porter,  so  new 

^  his  new  work  that  the  name  of  a  sni^geon 

llie  Institution  was  a  strange  sound  in  his 


ears.  Crossing  a  spacious  hall,  wo  were 
ushered  into  a  fine  old  ancestral  parlour, 
which  is  now  the  board-room  of  the  Institu- 
tion ;  and  there,  before  a  massive  antique 
chimney-piece,  we  found  a  yotmg  house- 
surgeon. 

Many  stiff  bows  and  formal  introductions 
had  those  old  walls  seen,  when  Great  Ormond 
Street  was  grand,  and  when  frills  and  farthin- 
gales lent  state  to  the  great  mansion.  Many 
a  minuet  had  been  solemnly  danced  there; 
many  hearts  and  fans  had  fluttered,  many 
buckram  flirtations  had  had  their  little  hour  ; 
many  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  had 
passed  away,  in  due  and  undue  course,  out  of 
the  great  hall-door  into  the  family  vaults— 
as  old-fashioned  now,  as  the  family  mansion. 
Many  little  faces,  radiant  in  the  wintry  blaze, 
had  looked  up  in  the  twilight,  wondering  at 
the  great  old  Monument  of  a  chimney-piece, 
and  at  tho  winking  shadows  peeping  down 
from  its  recesses.  Many,  far  too  many,  pretty 
house-fairies  had  vanished  from  before  it,  and 
left  blank  spaces  on  the  hearth,  to  be  filled 
up  nevermore. 

O !  Baby^s  dead,  and  will  be  never,  never, 
never,  seen  amonff  us  any  more!  We  fell 
into  a  waking  £«am,  and  the  Spring  air 
seemed  to  breathe  the  words.  The  young 
house-surgeon  melted  out  of  the  quaint,  quie^ 
room ;  in  his  place,  a  group  of  little  children 
gathered  about  a  weeping  lady;  and  the  \ 
lamentation  was  familiar  to  the  ancient  echoes 
of  the  house.  Then,  there  appeared  to  us  a 
host  of  little  figures,  and  cried,  ^We  are 
Baby.  We  were  Baby  here,  each  of  us  in  its 
generation,  and  were  welcomed  with  joy  and 
hope  and  thankfulness;  but  no  love  and  no 
hope,  though  they  were  very  strong,  could 
keep  us,  and  we  went  our  early  way!"^ 
**And  we,"  said  another  throng  of  shades, 
^  were  that  little  child  who  lived  to  walk  and 
talk,  and  to  be  the  favorite,  and  to  influence 
the  whole  of  this  great  house  and  make  it 
very  pleasant,  until  the  infection  that  could 
not  be  stopped,  was  brought  here  from  those 

Soorer  houses  not  far  off,  and  struck  us  one 
ay  while  we  were  at  play,  and  quenched  the 
light  of  our  bright  eyes,  and  changed  our 
prattle  into  moaning,  and  killed  us  in  our 
promise  !  ^ — ^  And  1,"  s^d  another  shadow, 
^  am  that  girl  who,  having  been  a  sick  child 
once,  grew  to  be  a  woman,  and  to  love  and 
io  be  blessed  with  love,  and  then — O  at  that 
hardest  time ! — began  to  fade,  and  glided  from 
the  arms  of  my  young  husband,  never  to  be 
mine  on  earth!" — "And  I,"  said  another 
shadow,  "  am  the  lame,  mis-shapen  boy  who 
read  so  much  by  this  fireside,  and  suffered  so 
much  pain  so  patiently,  and  might  have  been 
as  active  and  as  straight  as  yon,  if  any  one  had 
understood  my  malady ;  but  I  said  to  my  fond 
father  carrying  me  in  his  arms  to  the  bed 
from  whk'h  I  never  rose :  *  I  think.  O  de.nr 
Papa,  that  it  is  better  I  should  never  be  a 
man,  for  who  could  then  carry  me  like  this, 
or  who  could  be  so  careful  of  me  when  vou 
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rere  goaeV^  Then  ill  the  shadows  said 
nether:  *«  We  bekM^  to  this  house,  hut 
them  like  na  have  htkoged  to  every  house, 
ud  many  such  inJl  eome  here,  now,  to  he 
BlieTed,  and  we  will  pot  it  in  the  hearts  of 
lotheiB  and  fiUheis  to  rememher  them. 
'^me  up,  and  see!" 
We  followed,  op  the  apacioos  stairs  into 
laree  and  loify  lootn,  airy  and  gay.  It 
ad  been  the  drawing-room  of  the  old 
lonae.  A  levifing  tooch  had  passed  over 
is  decoratiooB;  and  the  richly-ornamented 
seiUiur,  to  whieh  little  eyes  looked  up  from 
tittle  beds,  wia  qute  a  cheerful  sight  The 
walla  wan  painted,  in  panel,  with  rosy 
nynipfcs  tad  enSdren;  and  the  light  laugh- 
ter of  children  welcomed  oor  entrance. 
Hare  waa  nothing  aad  here.  Light  iron 
fliiba^  with  the  beda  made  in  them,  were 
EB^ged,  instead  of  chairs,  against  the  walls. 
mire  were  tudf-A^ozen   children— 4dl    the 

fnta  then  eontained  in  the  new  hospital ; 
here  and  there,  a  hed  was  occupied  by  a 
mk  dolL  A  large  gay  bail  was  rolling  on 
\htb  flooT,  and  toys  aboonded.  From  this  cheer- 
ful f&aee  we  looked  into  a  second  room — ^the 
other  dnwing-ioom,  furnished  in  a  like 
manner,  hot  as  yet  onoecnpied. 

Tbere  were  Bvt  girls  and  a  boy.  Five 
were  in  bed  near  the  windows ;  two  of  these, 
whoee  beds  were  the  most  distant  firom  each 
other,  confined  by  painful  maladies,  were 
resting  on  their  arms,  and  busily  exporting 
and  importing  fan.  A  third  shared  the  profits 
merrily,  and  occasionally  speculated  in  a  ven- 
tore  on  its  own  account  The  most  delightful 
moaie  in  this  world,  the  light  laughter  of 
doldren,  floated  freely  through  the  place. 
The  hospiUl  had  begun  with  one  child. 
What  d£l  he  think  aboot,  or  laugh  about  1 
Xaybe  those  shadoirs  who  had  had  their 
infant  home  in  the  great  house,  and  had 
known  in  those  same  rooms  the  needs  now 
wnght  to  he  supplied  for  him,  told  him  stories 
ialusaleepi 

One  of  the  little  patients  followed  our 
movements  with  its  eyes,  with  a  sad,  thou^ht^ 
fill,  peaceful  look ;  one  indulged  in  a  %ig 
stare  of  childish  curiosity  and  wonder.  They 
had  toys  strewn  upon  their  counterpanes. 
A  tack  child  is  a  contradiction  of  ideas,  like  a 
cold  summer.  But  to  quench  the  summer 
in  a  child's  heart  is,  thank  God!  not  easy. 
If  we  do  not  make  a  frost  with  wintry 
discipline,  if  we  will  use  soil  looks  and 
gentle  words;  though  such  an  hospital  be  full 
of  sick  and  ailing  bodies,  the  light,  loving 

Sirits  of  the  children  will  fill  its  wards  with 
^  iosant  sounds,  contrasting  happily  with  the 
eomplaioings  that  abound  amon^  our  sick 
idalts.  Suder  these  little  ones  to  come  to  such 
a  Christian  House,  and  forbid  them  not !  They 
will  not  easily  forget  it  Around  the  gates 
of  the  Child's  Hospital  at  Frankfort,  hangs  a 
crowd  of  children  who  have  been  discharged, 
ifing  in  wait  to  pounce  with  a  loving  word 
apoD  any  of  those  who  tended  them  when 


sick.  They  send  little  petitions  in  to  the  hos- 
pital authorities  to  be  allowed,  as  a  special 
mvour,  to  come  into  the  garden  again,  to  play. 
A  child's  heart  is  soon  touchM  by  gentle 
people;  and  a  Child's  Hospital  in  London, 
through  which  there  should  pass  yearly  eight 
hundred  children  of  the  poor,  would  help  to 
diffuse  a  kind  of  health  that  is  not  usually 
got  out  of  apothecaries'  bottles. 

We  have  spoken  only  of  five  children ;  the 
sixth  was  not  in  bed  and  not  at  rest  He 
was  a  literary  character,  studiously  com« 
bining  into  patterns  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet ;  but  he  had  removed  his  work  so  far  out 
of  the  little  world  to  which  he  belonged,  that 
he  attracted  no  attention  from  his  neighbours. 
There  are  larger  children  in  a  greater  world 
who  do  the  like.  The  solita^  child  was 
lonely — ^not  from  want  of  love — its  thoughts 
were  at  home  wandering  about  its  mother ;  it 
had  not  yet  learnt  to  reconcile  itself  to  tem- 
porary separation.  We  seemed  to  leave  the 
shadows  of  our  day-dream  in  attendance  on 
it,  and  to  take  up  our  young  surgeon  again. 

Having  paid  as  we  were  able  brief  respects  to 
each  member  of  the  little  company,  and  having 
seen  the  bath-rooms  on  this  floor,  we  continued 
our  progress  upward.  Of  course  there  were  no 
more  stately  drewing-rooms,  but  all  the  rooms 
were  spacious,  and  by  modem  care  had  been, 
moreover,  plentifully  furnished  with  the  means 
of  ventilation.  There  were  bath-rooms,  of 
course;  there  were  wards  cut  off  from  the 
rest  for  fever  cases.  Good  thought  had  been 
evidently  directed  to  a  good  purpose  every- 
where. 

Having  seen  all  these  things,  we  came  down- 
stairs again,  and  passing  through  the  surgery — 
upon  whose  jara  and  bottles  our  eyes  detected 
many  names  of  compounds,  palatable  to  little 
mouths — we  were  shown  through  an  excel- 
lent consulting-room,  into  a  wide  hall,  with 
another  of  the  massive  chimney-pieces.  This 
hall  is  entered  from  a  side  street,  and  is 
intended  for  a  waiting-room  for  out-patients. 
It  had  always  belonged  to  the  brave  house  in 
Great  Ormond  Street,  and  hod  been  used  at 
one  time  for  assemblies. 

What  wo  have  said  of  the  few  patients 
admitted  at  the  early  period  of  our  visit,  will 
have  shown  the  spirit  in  which  a  Child's 
Hospital  should  be  conducted.  Of  courae,  to 
such  an  institution  a  garden  and  play-ground 
for  the  convalescent  is  an  essential  reouisite. 
We  inquired,  therefore,  for  the  goraen  in 
Great  Ormond  Street.  We  were  shown  out 
through  a  largo  door  under  a  lattice,  and 
found  a  terrace  in  the  old  style,  descending 
by  steps  to  a  considerable  space  of  grouncE 
The  steps  were  short,  suitea  to  litt^  feet; 
so  also  in  the  house,  according  to  the  old  style, 
which  curiously  fits  itself  to  the  modem  pur- 
pose. We  found  that  an  air  of  neatness  had 
been  given  to  that  portion  of  the  ground  im- 
mediately near  the  house ;  but  the  space  gene- 
rally is  very  ample,  and  is  at  present  a  mere 
wilderness.    The  funds  of  tiie  hospitnl  have 
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frnly  MTifRcM  to  flallkyri0e  tiM  oeeiip«lioa  of  a 
hffifdmjE(,  Afkd  th«  prepffvsiM  for  n  greai 
fiM^ffil  w/irk.  For  bmsmi  to  phtti  tlM  nwMia 
fhA  c^Ard^n,  «mi  to  pkmi  tM  rosen  la  tlM 
^h«>eRfl  rrf  man/  el»iMr«a  Wsides  iheme  who 
fatn^  un(i4»f  ilmr  ioiMecMe  esre^  thello^jpftel 
(>ornmfi(4i«  Hah  mippoft  io  ftud. 

Ao  lurfre  A  jn^€^  of  gfaHrdeB^gromid  w«tipg 
tor  flowAfA,  ofiljT  «  /}iiMt«r  of  n  Bile  fron 
Ifolhnrn,  waa  a  eiirkms  ilnoff  to  eovitempUte. 
Wh«^n  we  look4Ml  into  th«  Md  bonae,  Mlt 
for  i}w  rm^pUim  of  tboM  ebiidren  whom  tkSl 
Afid  enre  Ab«i]  fAi]  to  Mnre,  sod  he«d  of  tbt 
*l«na  wbi«h  Ito  «T«etioii  bud  exeited  in  tbt 
brtMFttf  of  iOBM  "*  partieiitor  **  old  bidies  in  the 
oellfbbdiirbood,  we  felt  hielaied  to  pfeaeb 
eeme  domfort  to  tbem.  fie  of  good  faemrt^ 
pnUauhf  old  bidiee !  Id  fery  street,  tqnare, 
ereeeent^  slier,  Isne,  fai  tbis  greet  dtr,  jcn 
will  find  deed  cbildren  too  eMiljr.  Tbej  lie 
tblok  sll  sromid  jroo.  Thbi  little  tenement 
will  not  bart  yon ;  tbere  will  be  the  fewer 
desd^booses  for  it;  end  tbe  pbM^e  to  wbieb  it 
is  sttssbsdf  msy  bring  s  ssving  besltb  npon 
Queen  Squsre,  s  blessing  on  Greet  Onnond 

Is  it  too  much  to  bope  tbat  in  a  few  years 
there  will  not  be  many  students  at  the 
Adult  Hospitals  in  London  who  will  fjul  to 
oontrlbttts  animation  by  their  fluent  pre- 
sence at  the  Child's  Hosptal^to  these  deserted 
pavements  of  a  bygone  fashion  Y  Is  it  too 
mnoh  to  tyelisve  that  the  little  beda  in  the 
great  house  will  never  be  suiTered  to  remain 
empty,  while  there  are  little  shapea  of  pain 
ana  unreet  to  lie  down  in  them ;  or  that  the 
wilderness  In  the  garden  will  bo  taught  to 
bloom  with  recovered  infant  health?  Who 
that  knows  how  sweet  a  part  of  home  the 
ohildren  are— who  that  knows  how  ill  our 
hearts  oan  spare  one  child  to  Death,  far  less 
the  dreadAil  and  reprosohfbl  thought  of  one 
ttt  three— oan  doubt  the  end  of  thui  so  sorely 
needed  enternrii^t  Its  way  to  the  general 
sympathy  and  aid,  lloe  through  one  of  the 
broadest  doors  into  the  general  heart;  and 
that  heart  is  a  great  and  tender  one,  and  will 
rseeiveit. 


NORTHERN  UGHTS   AND-^ 

SHADOWS. 

Wk  mav  look  at  Legendary  Superstition. 
as  relics  of  our  heathen  timee ;  as  ftmgments 
of  the  w^rld^s  old  dress  wbleh  lie  aUmt  in 
Utile  bkttk  rsge,  looking  ahabby  enough  nnder 
tbe  ligbl  of  ChrUtknitT.  We  may  look  at 
them  also  as  wild  and  wtUkI  creations  of  tbe 
mind^  and  dive  alter  tbe  psveboktisal  pbeiKK 
mena  wblcb  tbty  expom.  We  may  trsoe 
the  same  W^^eiid  with  eeipriee  IHmm  land  te 
UisnI,  and  t(nd  it  now  and  Ibctt  esMMctuif 
regions  eo  reeiotie,  as  to  smggmst  mssiT  ra» 
lM4e  tboegbts  to  tbe  «lb»okf«(l.  In^tet, 
w(ee  iM«  SM^  Hsttdle  ii^eaids  lo  ffsod  pww 
pose  in  a  eetiovs  and  keiied  in^«  llendiels 
,    m^  duvll  ipon  the  tgnewiKXj  mlMi  Hie^ 


reveal,  m  jnffisg  eatsfidi  se  ksgdy  into  the 
eesifQeitiea  sT  tbe  geoil  eld  times;  snd  nunr 
peinf  e«l  the  kage  eni  ef  brinstiee  and 
eraeitf  wlsdb  mmA  have  attcaded  the  work. 
Isf  e#  a  sftfiliiisM  system,  wbicb  founded 
npentfiviai  aeeidtnto  saspieioos,  aeenflBtieB% 
eeadeiBHificsm.  Tbea,  if  we  bave  legcods  li 
storey  tbey  an  wmh  capital  thmgs  fhat|  If 
tbe  owaer  be  not  diyiieed  at  any  time  to 
pbilnsspMss  er  to  morsKse  over  them,  he  mny 
a— seklmiflfbytoyfamgovertheni^if  itne 
please  Us  ftoey.  We  may  dwell  on  qatM, 
wild,  and  eztixvagant  inventions^  wUsh 
eaoi^  tbe  eommoa  taste,  end  have  been  in» 
pealed  with  revercot  and  simple  ibith.  If 
ciednloas  and  %nofant  folk  over  thdr  heaittK 
Hm  is  the  nse  wbidi  we  mesn  now  to 
make  ef  eeitoin  vohmiee  recently  pnbliahei' 
OB  NordMni  Mythology,  by  Mr.  BenjamM 
Thorpe,  ia  which  volnmea  are  collected  fat 
tbe  nse  of  moralists,  philosophers,  or  lovan^ 
of  amnaement,  a  burge  mass  of  the  popnlmf 
traditions  snd  snpentitions  of  Scandinayk» 
North  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  The 
Scandinavian  we  ahall  not  touch,  lest  ther 
tempi  nis  into  mvthologicsl  discussion.  Wlu 
the  Netherlandiah  we  shall  not  greatly  co^ 
cem  ourselves,  because  they  are  horribly  loir^ 
sphited.  Anyone  might  toll  that  they  cane 
ont  of  the  Jlow  Conntriea  by  their  ml,  de- 
nresshig  charscter.  They  want  lightoess  of 
ikncy  and  ingenuity;  most  of  them  areUttte 
bettor  than  nightmares.  We  prefer,  then- 
fore,  to  go  for  legends  to  our  cousins  of 
North  Germany.  Great  numbers  of  tbe  ■•> 
perstitions  of  North  Europe,  as  might  be 
supposed,  exactly  correapond  with  notions 
that  prevail  among  the  ignorant  in  IBngfrnn^. 
In  North  Europe,  however,  it  is  to  be  ieaeii»> 
bered  that  •* the  masses"  are  mstmoted,  and 
that  these  old  notions  snd  sayings  eidst  new 
among  them  chiefly  in  the  form  of  eiistomn, 
humours  snd  plessant  tales ;  while,  in  Engbmd, 
our  untaught  millions  receive  such  tfabigs  in 
sober,  beauienisb  ffood  fiuth. 

The  attention  of  natunlists  is  respeetftdly 
directed  to  the  following  fiict,  which  satlH 
factorily  accounts  for  the  whiteness  of  tito 
elifls  at  Dover.    There  is  a  ship,  say  the  North 
Frisian   mariners,   called   MannigfaaL    Tkm 
lilannigfbal  is  a  ship  much  bu^r  tism  tiie 
Great  Britain.    Its  deck  ia  so  long  thai  tito 
captain  gallops  over  it  on  horseback  togive  ont '] 
his  orders.    Tbe  ssilor  boys  who  dSsb  thef 
rigging  have  w>  far  to  go  up  that  ik&w  eomi 
down  old  men  with  ^n*r  hair  and  beardsj 
and,  bccanae  tbey  could  not  lire  thronsh  thi 
years    UU    tiiey'werc    greybeards     witbsil 
eating,  tiie  btows  in  tiie  cordage  are  nnii 
boUow,  and  eostain  ^ladoos    refiesloMBU 
rcKNBS.— If  sll  tbe  ship  be  bvilt  in  this  pre*  \ 
poiiieo.  and  tbe  ei^itain  does  bis  dnfy  by  Ml^i 
we  aiy  bo— d  to  feel  eompeswDn  forbb  bom.'' 
^^*hh  ^hcwb  Twau  ooee  vsrsooK  me  pMI 
•f  tbe   Atbmtie.   sad    rttiMiiid   to    i 
lbs  Britidi  OnMl.   BeUrvcn  D 

to  be  •• 
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narrow  that  the  ahip  afcud^  £»t  The  captain, 
bowever  was  a  deter  man,  and  there  occurred 
k>  him  the  happy  thooght  of  smearing  white 
KMip  over  the  whole  larhoard  side.  This 
taving  been  done,  the  ship  slipped  through, 
mt  In  its  paasage  ground  so  much  soap  into 
he  Bngtish  coast,  that  Dover  cliffs  have  heen 
Hdie  ever  sineck 

t%irt  battoos  are  aojostly  cast  against  ^eir 
iKves  by  Ei^g&fa  hvBhands.  Our  cousins,  the 
Bemuoia,  sbowamneh  more  accurate  sense 
of  the  chancier  of  woman  as  a  wife.  The 
following  k^aoA  represents  her  sense  of 
tkBoeas  and  watf  to  her  hushand,  in  respect 
of  mmiiging  las  linen,  as  surviving  when  all 
•be  la  gone.  When,  says  the  legend,  seven 
boys  or  seven  girls  are  horn  in  succesuon,  one 
of  theoB,  without  knowing  it,  is  a  nightmare. 
Bfow,  there  was  a  man  who  had  a  nightmare 
far  his  wife,  and  he  heeame  sensible,  in  course 
of  time,  that  she  vras  in  the  frequent  habit  of 
fisaf^ieaiing  from  his  bed,  when  in  fact  she 
iras  gone  to  ait  on  other  people's  chests  in  their 
deep.  One  night,  the  hnshand  kept  himself 
BWULe  in  rader  to  watch  his  spouse.  He  saw 
bear  me  from  bed,  go  to  the  door,  and,  as  her 
boabaad  hnd  taken  tiie  precaution  of  locking 
it,  abe  alipped  out  through  the  hole  for  the 
wtnp  by  iniich  the  Utch  was  lifted.  After 
some  time  she  came  back  by  the  same  road. 
Tbe  hosband  thereupon  plugged  up  the  hole, 
and  mtter  having  done  so,  always  found  his 
wife  to  remain  by  his  nde.  At  length,  after  a 
very  long  time,  he  thought  that  she  must  now 
have  been  quite  broken  of  her  uncomfortable 
habit,  so  he  took  the  peg  out  of  the  door  in 
order  that  he  might  be  able  to  use  the  latch 
again.  In  the  very  next  night  his  wife  was 
gone,  and  what  was  worse,  she  never  came 
back  again ;  idthough  every  Sunday  morning 
the  man  found  that  his  clean  linen  was  laid  out 
for  him. 

That  Is  homage  to  wives ;  now  here  is  a 
hint  to  umnarried  damsels.  In  Schleswig,  at 
a  splendid  wedding  in  the  noble  mansion  of 
Hoierswort  in  Eiderstedt  (it  is  essential  to  be 
particular  in  fixing  the  spot,  lest  any  one 
should  doubt  the  story),  there  was  a  young 
girl  among  the  company  who  was  a  most 
enthnsiastic  dancer.  ^You  are  dancing  too 
much,  my  dear,"  sud  her  mamma,  ''and  you 
are  not  Dcdng  particular  enough  in  choice  of 
psrtners."  The  naughty  damsel  answered 
mamma  in  a  pet,  and  siud,  ''If  the  devil  him- 
self were  to  call  me  out,  I  would  not  refuse 
Mm."  A  polite  stranger  at  this  moment 
entered  the  room,  and  asked  the  honor  of 
her  hand  for  a  dance.  The  courtly  stranger 
wiiirled  her  about  so  long,  that  at  length 
blood  streamed  from  her  mouth  and  she  fell 
dead.  Mamma  knew  very  well  who  was  her 
partner.  The  blood-stains  are  still  visible  in 
the  saloon ;  of  course  they  cannot  be  scraped 
out,  and  every  night,  as  the  clock  strikes 
twelve,  the  music  phys,  the  girl  comes  in,  and 
all  the  house  is  in  an  uproar.  If  any  person 
dares  to  pass  a  night  in  the  saloon,  the  ghost 


of  the  girl  asks  him  to  dance  with  her. 
Nobody  ever  dares,  and  yet  if  any  Christian 
would,  she  would  be  released  from  her 
penalty.  This  is  a  fine  opportunity,  there- 
fore, for  any  good  man,  clever  at  a  polka,  who 
desires  to  do  a  charitable  and  gallant  thing. 
Let  him  go  out  to  Eiderstedt  and  free  the 
dancing  lady.  She  once  so  frightened  a  wild 
young  fellow,  that  he  never  afterwards  went 
out  to  any  merry  making,  because  the  sotmd 
of  a  fiddle  made  him  fancy  that  the  spectre  and 
her  midnif^ht  company  hod  broken  loose. 
Young  ladies  will  learn  from  this  example  to 
be  particular  in  saying  that  they  are  engaged 
six  deep,  when  ^ey  are  asked  to  dance  by  any 
gentleman  who  shows  the  least  trace  of  the 
cloven  foot 

There  is  another  moral  legend  founded  on 
the  will-of-the-wisp,  which  does  credit  to  the 
northern  races,  when  contrasted  with  the 
classic  applause  bestowed  on  trickeries  of  a 
like  nature  Math  hides  and  other  things  by 
southern  fables.  At  the  time  of  partition  and 
fencing  of  the  land,  there  arose  a  great 
boundarv  question  between  two  villages  in 
South  Ditmarschen.  At  length  a  man  ap- 
peared who  undertook  to  settle  it  by  oath. 
He  filled  his  shoes  Math  sand  from  his  own 
village,  and  then  walking  some  way  into  the 
lands  of  his  neighbors,  stood  still  on  a  marshy 
tract,  and  swore  that  he  there  stood  on  ground 
belonging  to  his  village.  He  thought  that  by 
this  trick  he  had  avoided  perjury:  but  after 
death  he  was  doomed  to  wander  on  the 
boundary  line  as  a  fire-sprite.  A  flame,  of 
the  height  of  a  man,  was  often  to  be  seen 
dancing  about  there  until  the  moor  dried 
up,  and  people  said,  "That  is  the  land- 
divider  !" 

The  North  Frisians  are  very  unmerciful  to 
people  who  don't  marry.  One  of  their  legends 
says,  that  after  death  old  maids  are  doomed 
to  cut  stars  out  of  the  sun  when  it  has  sunk 
below  the  horizon,  and  the  ghosts  of  the  old 
bachelors  must  blow  them  up  in  the  east,  run- 
ning, like  lamplighters,  all  night  up  and  down 
a  l^der. 

Now-o-days  we  say  "  It  is  of  no  use  wish- 
ing ;**  once  upon  a  Ume,  wishing  was  power- 
ful. There  was  a  man  who  stole  cabbages  on 
Christmas-eve  out  of  his  neighbor's  gar&n.  A 
number  of  people  saw  him  walking  off  vrith 
them,  and  Mdshed  him  up  in  the  moon.  There 
any  one  Math  eyes  may  see  him  still,  holding 
his  load  of  caboages,  which  he  is  not  allowed 
to  drop,  to  all  eternity.  Perhaps  the  Frisians 
had  got  this  man  into  a  mesmeric  state,  and 
powerfully,  consentaneously  Moiling  him  up  to 
the  moon,  they  got  him  thereTit  is  quite 
evident  that  there  he  is. 

We  often  talk  of  letting  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag.  Here  we  have  probably  the  origin  of 
the  expression  in  a  popular  tradition.  If  a 
man  wants  what  the  Germans  call  a  Hecke- 
tholer — ^that  is  to  say,  a  piece  of  gold,  which 
he  may  spend  as  often  as  he  likes,  and  never 
lose  out  of  his  pocket— he  must  select  the 
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longest  night  in  the  year  for  the  performance 
of  his  incantation.  His  incantation  is  this : 
he  is  to  put  a  black  tom-cat  in  a  bag,  and 
bind  the  mouth  of  the  bag  round  with  a  cord, 
fastened  with  ninety-nine  knots.  Taking  the 
bag  on  his  back,  he  must  walk  three  times 
round  the  church;  and  every  time  he  comes 
to  the  door,  he  must  call  to  the  sacristan 
througli  the  key-hole.  The  sacristan  is  the 
Mr.  D.  who  danced  uith  the  lady  just  now. 
At  the  third  time  of  asking,  the  sacristan 
Bteps  out,  when  the  man  asks  him  if  he  wants 
to  Duy  a  hare.  In  that  character  he  sells 
the  cat,  and  gets  for  it  the  magic  dollar,  but 
he  must  take  to  his  heels  immediately.  If 
Mr.  D.  can  untie  the  knots,  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag,  and  overtake  the  man  who  sold 
it  as  a  hare,  his  dollar  is  exchanged  for  dolour, 
equally  everlasting. 

Mr.  D.,  of  course,  plays  part  in  many 
legends,  and  there  is  much  pleasure  derived 
from  tales  which  convert  him  from  D.  sharp 
into  D.  flat.  There  was  a  peasant  in  Eidcr- 
atedt  (we  are  in  Eiderstcdt  again)  whose 
house  was  burnt  down.  A  little  man,  in  a 
grey  coat,  with  a  horse's  foot,  came  to  him  in 
his  affliction,  and  told  him  not  to  be  cast 
down,  as  he  wouldn't  charge  more  than  a 
8inc[lc  soul  for  building  him  a  new  house 
with  a  hundred  windows  in  it.  The  peasant 
accepted  his  tender,  binding  him  to  the  con- 
dition that  the  building  was  to  be  complete 
next  morning  before  cock-crow.  The  grey- 
coated  contractor  was  at  once  up  to  his  chin 
in  bricks  and  mort^ir.  Long  before  cock-crow 
all  was  built,  and  the  last  window  was  being 
put  in,  when  the  peasant,  while  his  friend's 
oack  was  turned,  screwed  up  his  mouth  and 
began  crowing,  as  much  like  a  cock  as  pos- 
sible. Mr.  D.  turned  round  and  laughed  at 
him;  he  was  a  great  deal  too  sharp  to  be 
deceived  so  clumsily.  But  there  is  a  habit 
inveterate  among  cocks,  of  answering  each 
other's  trumpets ;  and  a  cock,  in  an  adjacent 
bam,  happening  to  bo  awake,  slowly  became 
aware  or  some  very  bad  crowing  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, and  thought  it  right  to  let  his 
neighbour  see  that  ho  could  manage  things 
a  great  deal  better.  So  the  cock  answered 
lustily  from  within  the  barn  just  as  the  archi- 
tect was  putting  the  last  pane  into  the  last 
window.  He  threw  it  down  in  a  great  pet 
and  disappeared :  and  ever  since  then,  the 
window  has  wanted  that  pane.  It  never  has 
been,  never  can  be,  and  never  will  be  put  in. 
At  the  same  time  the  wind  blows  through  the 
hole  80  angrily,  that  all  the  chamber  is  kept 
cleanly  swept,  and  any  goods  or  furniture 
that  any  one  may  try  to  put  into  the  room, 
is  immediately  blown  out  through  the  door. 

The  gentleman  who  was  outwitted  as  an 
architect  on  this  occasion,  also  acts  as  school- 
master, and  now  and  then  has  some  unman- 
ageable scholars.  All  pastors  in  Fricsland 
were  thought  by  the  ignorant,  to  know 
something  of  the  black  art ;  in  the  good  old 
times  a  very  little  knowledge  gave  to  a  man  a 


character  for  magic.  Some  pastors  knew  a 
great  deal  of  this  art,  which  they  had  leanit 
m  the  Black  School,  which  the  Black  Doctor 
himself  teaches  at  a  trifle  less  than  a  soul  for 
each  pupil.    The  retaining  of  the  soul  by  the 

f)upil  is  left  in  his  power,  if  he  adhere  throu^ 
ife  to  the  fulfilment  of  some  ridiculous  or 
troublesome  condition.  He  must  only  riiave 
on  a  Saturday,  or  he  must,  all  his  Uk,  wear 
only  one  woollen  under-waistcoat,  or  never 
wear  more  than  one  garter.  Pastor  Fabricins 
was  one  whose  soul  hung  on  a  garter ;  a  garter 
was  his  tie  to  the  old  teacher ;  it  Was  tbe 
peppcrcom-rent  he  paid  for  the  command  of 
a  wide  magical  domain.  Traps  are  alwayi 
being  laid  for  these  people.  Pastor  Fabricine, 
who  knew  where  he  was  to  go  when  he  wore 
two  starters,  could  in  no  way  be  put  off  his 
guard.  If  he  saw  in  the  morning  two  garters 
lying  naturally  by  his  bed,  he  always  left  one. 
The  old  schoolmaster  would  often  take  the 
shape  of  a  flea^  to  bite  and  torment  the  moid- 
sen-ant  while  she  was  knitting  the  pastor's 
stockings ;  so  that  he  mode  her  lose  the  calcu- 
lation of  her  stitche»,  and  provide  for  her 
master  stockings,  whicli  were  loose  and  wide, 
and  hung  about  his  heels.  That  was  the 
reason  why  the  learned  pastor  was  so  often 
seen  walking  about  the  village  with  his 
stockings  down  at  heel.  He  was  not  to  be 
tempted. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  lad  and  lass  were 
working  in  a  hay-field,  near  the  Stellerbei^. 
They  were  betrothed,  and  would  have  been 
married,  if  they  had  not  both  been  wretchedly 
poor.  While  they  worked,  there  was  a  toad 
slipping  quietly  by.  The  young  man  saw  it, 
and  was  about  to  kill  the  poor  reptile  with 
his  hay-fork;  but  the  giri  held  his  hand,  and 
bade  him  not  be  cruel.  He  was  quite  willing 
to  obey  her;  but,  because  he  liked  to  hear 
her  plead  so  tenderly,  he  held  the  fork  some 
time  above  the  toad,  as  if  about  to  strike, 
until  it  had  crawled  out  of  reach.  When  they 
went  home  that  evening,  the  master  told 
them  that  they  were  invited  to  a  christening 
next  day,  by  a  voice  that  didn't  leave  any 
address.  Means  were,  however,  found  neiLt 
day  to  bring  them  both  to  a  grand  hall  of 
gold  and  precious  stones,  inside  the  Steller- 
berg,  where  the  dwarfs  were:  there  was  a 
dwarf  lady,  and  there  was  a  baby,  and  there 
was  a  costly  feast.  The  young  man  was  de- 
sired to  hold  the  baby  at  the  font ;  while  he 
did  so,  he  observed  that  a  millstone  hung 
over  his  head,  suspended  from  the  ceiUng  by 
a  silken  thread.  He  tried  to  move,  bot  could 
not  stir  a  step.  The  ceremony  appeared  veiy 
long;  when  it  was  over,  he  received  thanks 
from  the  master  of  the  house.  With  respect 
to  the  millstone,  the  gentleman  told  him  that 
he  could  now  perfectly  imagine  what  his  wife 
must  have  sufifered  on  the  previous  day,  when 
he  was  about  to  stab  her  with  his  fork — for 
she  was  the  toad.  The  little  people  then 
entertained  the  pair,  and  gave  to  the  girl, 
when  they  left,  an  apron-full  of  shavings.    On 
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their  wmj,  the  weight  became  so  heavy  that 
■he  threw  the  half  of  it  away;  the  rest,  when 
they  got  home,  were  tamed  ont  as  a  heap  of 
ducats.  So  the  lad  and  the  lass  bnilt  a  farm- 
hooae,  and  were  married,  and  if  they  don't 
Ure  happily,  yon  and  I  never  will. 
^  Now,  by  way  of  chaof^e,  let  us  pUe  up  a 
Uttio  heap  of  saperstitioas  practices  and 
opinkma,  <^  wUeh  the  record  is  come  to  us 
Dom  the  good  old  times.  If  any  young  gen- 
~     to  know  wliat  sort  of  a  wi^  he 


tlemsn 

■hall  have— 00  tiie  night  of  May  the  first,  he 
must  ride  ob  a  broomstick  to  the  stable,  and 
knoek  tkriee;  then  go  to  the  pigstye,  and 
hear  what  pigjj^nmts— whether  an  old  or  a 
one.    ma  vrife  will  be  old  or  young 


*Tbe  devil  has  thraahed  peas  upon  him,'' 
ii  said  of  one  whose  fiice  is  pock-marked. — If 
new-hsked  biesd  has  a  crack,  one  of  the 
flunily  will  die  soon.  How  great  must  have 
hem  the  ^seomfort  caused  by  a  superstition 
fike  Una  laaft,  among  villagers  who  drew  a 
weekly  bateh  fiom  thdr  own  ovens ! 

Thfb  next  is  an  invention  absolutely  wicked 
(a  Vc^GherlaadBah  anperstition).  If  a  child 
mtta  Into  the  fire,  you  must  not  take  it  out 
tin  yoo  have  seen  how  the  loaf  lies,  and 
tmoed  it,  if  it  should  lie  topsy-turvy. — A 
German  soperstilion  for  St  Andrew's-eve 
must  make  a  prettier  sport  than  our  own  dull 

Sck  of  fortune-telling  cards,  or  our  Doll- 
byla.  To  learn  wMch  of  the  persons  present 
love  one  another,  or  will  one  day  be  united — 
a  vessel,  with  pure  water,  is  placed  on  the 
table,  and  there  are  placed,  to  float  upon  the 
water,  little  cups  of  silver-foil,  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  those  whose  fortune  is  to  be 
determined.  If  a  youth's  cup  advances  to  a 
maid^a,  or  a  maiden's  to  a  youth's — it  is 
worth  while  to  note  which  makes  the  chief 
advances — and  if  they  eventually  cling  to- 
gether, they  will  be  sweethearts.  But,  little 
caps  most  also  be  set  floating,  marked  as 
priests;  and  it  is  only  when  the  youth  and 
maid,  eonung  together,  get  a  priest  between 
them,  that  wey  can  look  forward,  with  any 
eoiainty,  to  marriage. 

To  ^'tiie  Mariners  of  England"  we  commend 
a  bit  or  two  of  information.  When  there  is  a 
calm — tradition  says  at  Hamburgh — scratch 
with  an  old  nail  on  the  foremast,  then  wind 
will  rise.  Again,  when  the  wind  haa  long 
been  contrary,  and  you  meet  with  another 
ahip,  throw  an  old  broom  before  it ;  the  wind 
wm  then  change ;  you  will  get  a  fair,  the  other 
ship  a  contrary  wind. 

There  ia  a  aevere  legend  against  tailors,  who 
most  have  suffered  long  under  the  reproach 
of  cabhanng.  Bearing  hard  upon  the  pro- 
verbial &honesty  (tailors  have  not  been 
equitably  daalt  with  in  the  sayings  of  our 
aneestors),  they  aaid,  in  some  parts  of  North 
Germany,  **  If  it  rains  while  the  sun  shines, 
a  tailor  has  gone  to  Heaven!"  Popular 
■uperstitions  bring  ua  into  very  close  contact 
with  many  of  the  ehoice  aecrets  which  were 


accepted  even  by  the  learned  in  the  good  old 
times.  Two  or  tliree  hundred  years  ago  a 
lar^  number  of  the  legends  and  saymgs, 
which  now  live  as  curiosities  among  Uie 
people  to  be  laughed  at,  were  solemnly 
Delieved,  and  gravely  put  in  books,  by  men 
who  were  comparatively  clever.  Then  it  might 
gravely  be  written:  *^To  obtun  what  you 
wish  from  another,  lay  a  swallow's  tongue 
under  your  own,  and  then  kiss  the  person 
whom  you  wish  to  influence."  Can  we  imai^ne, 
now,  that  a  partv  of  agricultural  labourers, 
feeding  their  familiea  on  six  shilliDgs  a-week, 
would  ever  put  on  clean  smocks,  slip  swallows' 
tongues  into  their  mouth,  and  go  up  in  a  body 
sworn  to  loss  the  farmer  into  letting  them 
have  better  wages ! 

Here  is  a  superstition,  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  flour-mills,  we  do  not  heutate  to  back 
as  true.  If  a  girl  finds  a  whole  com  in  her 
bread  and  butter,  she  can  aee  her  future 
husband.  She  must  stick  the  com  in  a  crack 
of  the  door,  and  then  keep  watch.  The  third 
person  that  passes  is  the  future  one.  In  love 
matters  it  is  always  some  unfortunate  third 
party  who  is  made  to  suffer  trouble. 


BRITISH  COTTON. 


The  words  British  Cotton  will  perhaps 
sound  as  significantly  as  Gooseberry  Cham- 
pagne, conveying  to  the  mind  the  embodi- 
ment of  one  of  the  **  shams"  of  the  present 
age.  Some  may  **pooh,  pooh!"  the  flax- 
cottonising  process  as  very  much  akin  to  a 
discovery  for  converting  silver  into  lead, 
linen  goods  bein^  dearer  than  those  made 
from  cotton ;  whilst  not  a  few  express  their 
astonishment  at  the  recent  ^  Flax  Movement," 
and  wonder  why  we  should  be  so  desirous  of 
finding  any  substitute  for  what  has  hitherto 
answered,  and  still  continues  to  answer  our 
purpose  remarkably  well. 

The  annual  importation  of  raw  cotton  into 
Great  Britain  has  risen  enormously  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  In 
1800,  it  amounted  to  fifty- six  millions  of  pounds; 
in  1815,  to  one  hundred  millions;  in  1835,  to 
four  hundred  millions;  and  at  the  present 
time  it  is  upwards  of  seven  hundred  millions 
of  pounds,  equal  to  one  thousand  tons  a-day. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  arrives  at  the  port 
of  Liverpool.  Seventeen-twentietha  of  this 
aggregate  is  imported  from  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  remainder  from  the  Brazils, 
the  East  Indies,  and  Eg3rpt  About  one-se- 
venth leaves  the  count^  for  other  places  in 
the  raw  state ;  so  that  fully  six  hunared  mil- 
lions of  pounds  are  wrought  into  goods  in  our 
factories,  the  neater  portion  of  which  are  in 
Lancashire,  offordmg  employment  to  a  mUlion- 
and-o-half  of  inhabitants.  The  quantity  manu- 
factured is  thus  disposed  of: — one-tenth  is 
wasted  in  the  process,  in  dirt  and  refuse ;  one- 
fourth  is  worked  up  for  home  consumption ; 
and  the  balance  is  shipped  to  other  countries  as 
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manufactured  goods.  Tho  present  yearly  value 
of  tho  Cotton  manufacture  of  this  country  is 
estimated  at  forty-five  millions  sterling,  of 
which  thirty  millions  are  believed  to  be  paid 
away  in  wages;  one-tiiird  being  tho  original 
cost  of  the  raw  material.  In  some  inferior 
descriptions  of  goods  the  viilue  of  tho  material 
is  far  beyond  that  of  tho  labour  and  skill 
expended  on  them.  In  others,  the  labour 
bestowed  in  their  production  is  infinitely 
more  costly  than  the  original  value  of  the 
material  operated  upon.  Samples  of  cotton 
yam  have  l)een  recently  produced  so  exqui- 
sitely fine  in  texture,  that  a  single  thread  is 
found  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  unlens 
placed  upon  some  dark  subst'ince.  A  hank 
of  cotton  measures  eight  hundred  and  forty 
yards;  yet  it  would  require  more  than 
two  thousand  hanks  of  this  gossamer  to 
weigh  one  pound.  Twenty-five  pounds  weight 
of  such  a  fibre  would  encircle  the  globe  at 
the  equator,  whilst  in  value  it  would  far 
exceed  its  own  weight  in  gold.  In  the  im- 
portation of  the  raw  cotton  into  this  country, 
and  in  the  exportation  of  the  manufactured 
goods,  about  eight  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
shipping  are  yearly  employed. 

Perhaps  a  better  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  branch  of  our  national  industry  can 
scarcely  bo  embodied  than  in  these  two  facts : — 
l^rstly,  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  raw  mati'rial 
of  twopence  the  pound,  costs  the  manufac- 
turers rour  millions  sterling ;  Secondly,  in  the 
simple  process  of  starching  tho  fibres  whilst 
being  spun,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
barrels  of  flour  are  annually  used,  worth  about 
half  a  million  sterling. 

Such  is  the  Cotton  trade  of  Enghmd  ;  un- 
equalled by  any  industry  of  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to 
understand  how  important  becomes  any  ques- 
tion affecting  tho  future  supply  of  this  great 
staple  commodity.  Wo  aro  at  present  de- 
pendent upon  another  nation  for  the  staff  of 
our  national  prosperity,  and  that  nation 
depends  upon  the  labour  of  a  race  of  slaves. 
Let  any  great  social  or  physical  convulsion 
visit  that  country,  and  England  would  feel 
the  shock  from  Dind's  End  to  John  G^Groat's. 
The  lives  of  nearly  two  millions  of  our  country- 
men are  dependent  upon  the  cotton  crops  of 
Amerioa;  tneir  destiny  may  bo  said,  without 
any  sort  of  hyperbole,  to  hang  upon  a  thread. 
Should  any  dire  calamity  befol  the  land  of 
cotton,  a  thousand  of  our  merchant  ships 
would  rot  idly  in  dock;  ten  thousand  mills 
must  stay  their  busy  looms;  two  thousand 
thousand  mouths  would  starve  for  lack  of 
work  to  feed  them. 

It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  that  we  glance 
at  the  Cotton  manufacture;  we  must  say  a 
ftw  pAMing  words  touching  that  of  Linen, 
taton  pdnonff  ont  the  operation  of  the  pre- 
M|^"Flax  Movement"  For  the  supply  of 
qtti'^inf  are  equally  dependent  upon  roroign 
^  iih;  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
t^mif  that  iii^  a  hnndred  thousand  tons. 


being  grown  in  Great  Britain.  We  pay  to 
other  countries  for  flax,  for  linseed,  and  for  oil- 
cake, not  much  under  seven  millions  sterling 
annually ;  whilst  we  ship  linen  goods  to  the 
yearly  value  of  three  millions  sterling.  Flax 
IS  emploved  in  the  manufacture  of  the  moat 
delicate  French  and  Irish  cambrics,  and  of  the 
coarsest  sail-cloth  and  tarpaulins ;  of  the  moat 
beautiful  laces  from  Lisle  and  Valenciennes, 
and  of  the  heavier  sacking  and  towelling,  llie 
folds  of  snowy  lawn  that  deck  a  bishop^  arms, 
and  the  stout  storm-sail  that  rides  out  the 
fiercest  gale,  are  both  the  produce  of  tho  same 
plant. 

The  propriety  of  rendering  ourselves  inde- 
pendent of  other  nations  for  the  supply  of 
cotton,  is  no  new  idea.  It  has  been  enter- 
tiiinod  for  many  years  past  Tho  manufac- 
turers of  Manchester  have  been  urging  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  in  our  Indian  possessions, 
where  vast  tracts  of  land  are  known  to  exist 
well  suited  to  the  cultivation.  Our  own 
chilly  climate  is  utterly  unfitted  for  the 
growth  of  this  plant ;  with  flax,  however,  the 
ease  is  different,  and,  as  already  stated,  about 
one-fourth  of  our  requirements  of  this  article 
is  raised  on  British  ground.  There  appears 
to  be  no  reason  whatever,  why  the  remaining 
three-fourths  should  not  also  be  grown  upon 
our  own  soil.  Besides  which,  recent  experi- 
ments have  demonstrated  that  flax  may  be 
substituted  for  one  half  of  the  cotton  at 
present  in  use,  which  would  give  im  additional 
demand  for  tlie  article  of  five  hundred  tons 
daily,  requiring  for  their  growth  twelve  then* 
sjmd  acres  every  week.  The  cxperimenta 
alluded  to  were  made  by  the  Chevalier 
Clauftson,  who  has  thus  originated  what  is 
known  as  the  **Flax  Movement"  By  these 
he  discovered  a  simple  and  at  the  same  time 
benutiful  and  effective  process,  by  which  flax 
may  be  **  cottonised "  or  converted  into  what 
is  termed  "  British  Cotton." 

Some  of  tho  more  important  processes  in 
the  manufacturing  arts  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  mere  accident.  It  was  even  so  with 
Flax  Cotton.  Tho  accidental  discovery  of 
the  new  application  of  tho  ilax-plant  has 
been  thus  described,  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
(.Chevalier  Clausson^s  little  work  on  the 
subject  of  the  **  Movement :" — 

Wandering  along  the  luxuriant  banks  of 
one  of  tho  Brazilian  rivers,  his  attention  was 
attracted  to  a  white,  down-like  substance, 
adhering  to  the  branches  of  trees,  over- 
hanging imd  touching  the  stream.  On  ob- 
taining a  quantity  of  it,  he  was  so  pleased 
with  its  character,  that — thinking  he  had 
discovered  some  vegetable  product  hitherto 
unknown — he  determined  to  trace  it,  if 
possible,  to  its  source,  and  to  ascertain  the 
plant  which  produced  it  Pursuing  his  task 
with  great  ardour,  he  eventually  found  that 
the  siu)stanee  had  been  washed  from  a  bed  of 
flax-straw,  tho  produce  of  some  of  his  own 
land ;  and  which,  long  before,  he  had  caused 
to  be  thrown,  as  useless,  near  the  banks  of 
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the  river.  As  the  swollen  waters  had  occa- 
atonal  access  to  this  heap,  fermentation,  and 
the  decompoation  of  a  portion  of  the  plant, 
had  taken  place ;  aad,  in  time,  the  influence 
of  Baftoral  chemiirtiT  had  so  separated  the  fila^ 
swnts  of  the  flaz-nbrey  as  to  give  the  mass  a 
^otUm-like  appeanDce.  Some  of  it  having 
heea  washed  l^  thsiiver,  hsd  heen  arrested  hy 
the  oTerhangifl^  kanehes. 

The  process  thus  casually  ohserved  in  a 
very  impeifeet  slate,  Clausson  afterwuds  imi- 
tated hy  the  aid  of  chemistry ;  snd  he  can  now 
aapply  theftetMies  of  Lancashire  with  a  home- 
grown svbsCsBce,  capable  of  bemg  worked 
up  with  certaiii  pc^ons  of  cotton,  silk,  or 
wool,  with  the  machinery  already  in  use  for 
those  MsnnfiK^tores,  And  herem  lies  the 
great  value  of  the  discovery.  From  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  flax-fibre,  and  the 
consequent  nature  of  the  machinery  to  work 
it  up,  it  now  costs  tenpence  per  pound  in 
the  manufacture ;  whereas  cotton  is  made  up 
for  threepence  per  pound.  It  is  obvioas, 
therefore,  that  by  preparing  flax,  so  as  to 
be  eapable  of  being  woraed  upon  the  ordinary 
mac\aja&tj  at  the  same  cost  as  cotton,  the 
ptoeeas  mu«t  be  one  of  great  value.  Next  in 
irapoftanee  to  tins,  is  thegreater  yield  of  mar- 
ketable fibre  fromaeiven  quantity  of  straw, 
than  hy  the  old  mode  of  steeping  and  pre- 
paring. 

We  will  now  examine  the  new  process; 
which  we  vntnessed  a  short  time  since, 
at  the  Chevalier^s  model  establishment  at 
Stepney.  An  old  poorhouse  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  factonr;  oakum-pioking  has 
been  supplanted  by  the  magic  transformation 
of  chemiiiiy ;  iron  soup-boilers  are  now  busy 
with  mysterious  mixtures,  producing  results 
wMch,  when  the  old  fabric  was  built,  would 
have  consigned  every  man  and  woman  con- 
cerned to  the  stake  at  Smithfield,  for  sorcerers 
and  witches. 

The  flax  plant  is  composed  of  three  dis- 
tinct parts,  the  wood,  the  fibre,  and  the  gum- 
resin,  which  causes  the  fibres  to  adhere  to- 
gether. To  remove  the  wood  is  the  first 
object;  and  this,  under  the  old  system,  was 
performed  by  a  machine  little  better  than  a 
flail.  Here  commences  the  first  improvement. 
At  the  Stepney  factory  we  saw  a  small  appa- 
ratus at  work,  w^hich,  costing  a  mere  trifle, 
removed  the  wood  from  the  fibre  with  oston- 
ishinfir  rapidity  and'  cleanliDess.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  growers  should  employ  this  machine 
on  their  fums ;  by  which  means  they  reduce 
the  bulk  by  one-half,  and  at  the  same  time 
retain  the  portion  most  useful  for  manure. 
In  this  state  it  will  be  brought  to  market  for 
sale  to  the  manufacturers,  who  will  then  have 
to  free  it,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  gum- 
resin.  Under  the  old  system,  this  was  effect- 
ed by  steeping  the  flax  in  cold  water,  a  process 
winch  occupied  firom  four  to  six  weeks,  and 
frequently  caused  much  discoloration  of  the 
fibres.  The  Chevalier's  mode  consists  in 
boiling  the  material  in  a  weak  alkaline  solu- 


tion for  about  four  hours,  after  which  it  is 
washed  flrst  in  a  slightly  acidified  liquor,  and 
then  in  plain  water.  It  is  then  dried  and  in  a 
fit  state  for  the  various  processes  of  scutch- 
ing, heckling,  die.,  necessary  to  render  it  fit 
for  the  linen  manufacture.  In  order  to  "  cot- 
toniBe**  the  flax,  according  to  the  Clausson's 
patent,  the  fibres  are  taken  from  the  washing 
vats  direct  to  a  series  of  other  vats,  ranged 
side  by  side ;  and  it  is  in  these  that  the  magic 
of  chemistry  is  so  brought  to  bear  as  to 
transmute  a  heavy  mass  of  dark,  harsh  straw, 
in  the  course  of  some  minutes,  to  a  light, 
silky,  snow-white  wool. 

In  the  first  of  these  vats  is  a  weak  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda :  here  the  previously  boil- 
ed and  washed  fibres  are  steeped  for  about  fif- 
teen minutes,  durinsf  which  time  they  become 
completely  saturated  with  the  soda  liquid.  To 
explain  the  chemical  action  which  follows,  it 
is  necessary  to  point  out  the  structure  of  itie 
flax  fibre.  These  fibres,  minute  though  they 
be,  are  cellular,  composed  of  a  number  of 
somller  cylinders,  united  closely  at  their  side. 
It  is  the  separation  of  these  finer  fibres,  snd 
the  consequent  addition  to  the  length  and 
surface  of  the  whole  mass,  that  has  now  to  be 
accomplished;  a  process  that  may  well  be 
likened  to  hair-splitting.  These  cellular  fibres 
being  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  soda  in 
most  minute  quantities,  are  removed  from  the 
first  vat,  and  placed  in  vat  number  two,  con- 
taining water  slightly  acidulated  with  one 
part  in  five  hundred  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
change  which  now  takes  place  is  instan- 
taneous. A  rapid  frothing  and  ebullition  of 
the  liquor  may  be  observed,  and  the  heavy 
mass  of  flax  which,  in  the  first  liquor,  sank 
far  below  the  surface,  is  now  seen  floating 
lightly  on  the  face  of  the  water :  it  is  no  longer 
flax — it  is  British  Cotton.  And  how  has  Ms 
happened?  The  acid  in  this  liquor,  finding 
its  way  into  the  little  cylinders  already  satu- 
rated with  the  soda,  immediately  effects  a 
chemical  shange;  the  sulphuric  ncid  com- 
bines with  the  alkali,  and  forms  sulphate  of 
soda,  mving  out  the  carbonic  acid  gas  from 
the  carbonate  of  soda,  which,  seeking  its  liber- 
ation, expands  and  bursts  open  the  cellular 
tubes.  The  cottonised  flax  is  next  placed  in 
a  weak  solution  of  soda,  in  order  to  free 
it  from  any  remaining  acid;  and  thence 
transferred  to  the  bleaching  vat,  which  con- 
tains a  mixture  of  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
and  sulphate  of  mngnesia.  Here  it  remains 
during  two  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
it  wears  a  perfectly  snow-white  appearance. 
The  process  is  then  completed  by  washing, 
first  in  a  weak  acid  liquor,  and  afterwards  in 
pure  water.  It  then  only  remains  to  dry  the 
flax-cotton,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  the  after 
processes,  preparatory  to  spinning.  The  some 
method  as  has  been  here  described  can  be 
made  avaihble  for  converting  the  refuse  tow 
from  the  flax  establishments  into  a  fine  white 
article,  admirably  adapted  for  paper-making, 
and  at  a  less  price  than  he  pays  for  linen 
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valuQ  of  thia  latter  preporot 
,ated,  when  it  la  known  that  i 
of  linen  in  the  oorth  of  Ireland 
"  refuse   tow "   to   the   yearly 
JiouBUid  pouDila  sterling ;  atl    " 
tent,  ia  ntterl;  useless. 
t  has  been  stated,  it  is  evident 


I.  Not  only  is  the  value  of  the 
I  greatly  enhanced  bv  being  ren- 
t  of  BpiDDiDg  at  the  low  cost  of 
>n  gondi,  but  the  yield  of  mnr- 
ii  much  increased,  and  nt  a 
at  of  time  and  labour  than  was 
I  the  old  method.  The  new 
tplet«ly  BMimilated  in  character 
:at  it  readily  receives  the  rich 
I  to  the  latter,  and  is,  in  short, 
ng  printed  or  dyed  in  a  preciscly 

Mey  model  factory  we  ennmined 
ttannel,  felt,  and  woollen  I'loth, 
of  equal  ports  uf  British  cotton 
so,  a  felt  that  was  composed 
)  former  nalerial.  All  of  those 
remarkably  stoat  feel,  nod  ap- 
itroDg  in  their  body, 
with  silk,  British  cotton  oiay  be 
ith  great  ease  on  the  existing 
r^,  and  when  so  wrought,  is 
uvingthosnme  coloura  in  dyeing, 
T  adding  to  the  strength  of  the 
atured. 

wo  other  substances,  whii-h.  it 
i|uilQ  as  siisccptibte  of  bebg 
as  flax :  one  was  a  coarse  spo- 
ailk,  (it  present'of  little  value : 
"  Julo,"  or  IiidisD  hemp.  Bath 
■.a  were  mntirially  improved  in 
nd  feel,  Mid  are,  no  doubt  In 
1  to  [lurposei  for 
■*"  nvailnblu,  |ire- 


more  than  two  parts  of  mineral  matters. 
Under  the  old  pri>eees  of  steeping,  the  oa- 
tritivo  portions  contained  in  the  wood  and 
gum,  as  well  as  tho  whole  of  the  seed,  v 
Toat  in  the  fermentation  during  steeping: 
that  nothing  whatever  was  restored  to  tbft 
land.  By  the  new  method,  these  properties  ar^ 
caoable  of  bang  returned  whcnoe  they  wer% 
taten.  The  seed  may  be  cither  employed  it) 
feeding  cattle,  or  crushed  for  oil :  the  oi), 
cake  Ticing  in  that  cose  retumi-d  for  tlig 
cattle-yardT 

Estimates,  baaed  upon  several  years  tit 
nutual  experience,  go  to  show  that,  by  tliii  ' 
cultivnlioa  the  farmer  nwy  rculiso  a  yearly 
profit  of  from  fifteen    [lonnds  to    eighleta 

Cundsthe  acre,  and  that,  too,  upon  land  whleh 
1  been  just  previously   heavily  cropped  ia 
cereals.    Hany    thousands    of  acres    whigk , 
iiiUi«rto  have    yielded    but    indiD'erenl   ul| 
uncortain  eropa,  or  which  have  scarcely  beea 
worth  cultivation,  loay  be  brought  under  S 
without  oay  fear  of  the  result.    Hitherto  t 
abocDce  of  linen  mDnufactures,  and  tho  ct 
sequent  want  of  ma.Theta,  in  so  many  parts 
England  and  Scotlnnd,  have  proved  a  Ber~ 
obataeie   to   any  attempts  at  extending 
cultare.     But  now  that  every  r^iower  may, 
the  purchase  of  an  inexpensive  and  eim, 
constructed   maehioe,   convert   the  flax-stiiiw 

into  a  fit  eondition  for  economical  and  con 

venient  transport  to  a  market,  and  now  Ih^^ 
convevance  is  so  much  lessonod  in  cost,  ac^^ 
that  the  patent  process  will  before  long  be  ^„ 
active  operation  in  every  n^ricoltural  _ 

of  Grca^Britain  and  IrelnncC  it  I*  t"  ^^  hot*. 
that  a  widely  exttvnded  cullivatioo   of  " 
article  may  take  place,  olTbrding  active 
ployment  to  a  vast  number  of  persons  «l 

Already  tho  patent  has  bt'cn  taken  ii 

Scotland:  arrangemeota  are  in  pr^p 
limilor  undertaking  in  Ireland;  ''""•    j_. 
Uie  like  activity  be  manifested  in  EnP"^ 
there  can  bo  litUo  doubt  lh»t  '^o  m<w«  »« 
poni;^t  re.ulls  will  have  I>e«n  "^^^^^7^^"-^'^-^^^ 

■^  :  -^"t  i>^,ii,„  of  -«' pritX^"---    -^ 
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out  that  double  cap,  and  is  going  to  rectify 
Miss  Matey's  head-dress.  No  I  it  was  simply 
to  extend  her  invitation  to  ^Miss  Matey  and 
to  me.  Miss  Matev  bowed  acceptance ;  and  I 
wondered  that,  in  the  graceful  action,  she  did 
not  feel  the  unusual  weight  and  extraordinary 
height  of  her  head-dress.  But  I  do  not  think 
she  did ;  for  she  recovered  her  balance,  and 
went  on  talking  to  Miss  Betty  in  a  kind,  con- 
descending manner,  very  different  from  the 
fidgety  way  she  would  have  had,  if  she  had 
suspected  how  singular  her  appearance  was. 

**  Mrs.  Jamieson  is  coming,  I  think  you 
said  ?  "  asked  Miss  Matey. 

**  Yes.  Mrs.  Jamieson  most  kindly  and 
condescendingly  said  she  would  be  happy  to 
come.  One  little  stipulation  she  made,  that 
she  should  bring  Carlo.  I  told  her  that  if  I 
had  a  weakness,  it  was  for  dogs." 

**  And  Miss  Pole  T  questioned  Miss  Matey, 
who  was  thmking  of  her  pool  at  Preference, 
In  which  Cario  would  not  be  available  as  a 
partner. 

''  I  am  going  to  ask  Miss  Pole.  Of  course, 
I  could  not  think  of  asking  her  until  I  had 
asked  you.  Madam — ^the  rector^s  daughter, 
Madam.  Believe  me,  I  do  not  forget  the 
situation  my  father  held  under  yours." 

**  And  Mrs.  Forrester,  of  course  f* 

'*  And  Mrs.  Forrester.  I  thought,  in  fact, 
of  ffoing  to  her  before  I  went  to  Miss  Pole. 
Although  her  circumstances  are  changed, 
Madam,  we  can  never  forget  her  alliance  to 
the  Bigges,  of  Bigelow  Hall."  v. 

Miss  Matey  cared  much  more  for  the  little 
circumstance  of  her  being  a  veiy  good  card- 
player. 

"  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam — I  suppose" — 

**  No,  Madam.  I  must  draw  a  line  some- 
where. Mrs.  Jamieson  would  not,  I  think, 
like  to  meet  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam.  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam—  but  I 
cannot  think  her  fit  society  for  such  ladies  as 
Mrs.  Jamieson  and  Miss  Matilda  Jenkyns." 

Miss  Betty  Barker  bowed  low  to  Miss 
Matey,  and  pursed  up  her  mouth.  She  looked 
at  me  with  sidelong  dignity,  as  much  as  to 
say,  although  a  retired  milliner,  she  was  no 
democrat,  and  understood  the  difference  of 
ranks. 

**  May  I  beg  you  to  come  as  near  half- 
pajst  six,  to  my  little  dwelling,  as  possible, 
Miss  Matilda  1  Mrs.  Jamieson  dines  at  five, 
but  has  kindly  promised  not  to  delay  her 
visit  beyond  that  time— half-past  six."  And 
with  a  swimming  curtsey  Miss  Betty  Barker 
took  her  leave. 

My  prophetic  soul  foretold  a  visit  that 
afternoon  from  Miss  Pole,  who  usually  came 
to  call  on  Miss  Matilda  after  any  event — or 
indeed  in  sight  of  any  event  —  to  talk  it  over 
with  her. 

**'  Miss  Betty  told  me  it  was  to  be  a  choice 
and  select  few,"  sud  Miss  Pole,  as  she  and 
Miss  Matey  compared  notes. 

**  Yes,  80  she  said.  Not  even  Mrs.  Fitz- 
^ia/»." 


Now  Mrs.  FHz-Adam  was  the  widowed 
sister  of  the  Cranfotd  surgeon,  whom  I  have 
named  before.  Their  parents  were  respectaUe 
farmers,  content  with  their  station.  The 
name  of  these  good  people  was  Hoggqia. 
Mr.  Hoggins  was  the  Cranford  doctor  now; 
we  disliked  the  name,  and  considered  it  cMne ; 
but,  as  Miss  Jenkyns  said,  if  he  changed^  to 
Piggms  it  would  not  be  much  better.  We 
had  hoped  to  &eover  a  relationship  between 
him  and  that  Karehioness  of  Exeter  whoAe 
name  was  MoUy  Hoggins;  but  the  mni, 
careless  of  his  own  in^rests,  utterly  ignorad 
and  denied  any  such  relationship ;  aUhou|^9 
as  dear  liDss  Jenkyns  had  saia,  he  had  a 
sister  caUed  Mary,  and  the  same  Chriiitiaii 
names  were  very  apt  to  run  in  fiimilies.  Soon 
after  Miss  Maiy  Hogrins  married  Mr.  Fits- 
Adam,  she  dinppeareafrom  the  neighbourhood 
for  many  yens.  She  did  not  move  In  a  spfawwe 
in  Cranford  society  sufficiently  high  to  make 
any  of  us  care  to  Know  what  Mr.  Fitz-Adam 
was.  He  died  and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
without  our  ever  having  thoiuht  about  him 
at  all.  And  Uien  Mrs.  Fitz-Acbm  reappeared 
in  Cranford,  **  as  bold  as  a  lion,**  Miss  Pole 
said,  a  well-to-do  widow,  dressed  in  rustlii^ 
black  silk,  so  soon  after  her  husbsnd's  death, 
that  poor  Miss  Jenkyns  was  justified  in  the 
remark  she  made,  that  *'  bombazine  would 
have  shown  a  deeper  sense  of  her  loss." 

I  remember  the  convocation  of  ladies,  who 
assembled  to  decide  whether  or  not  Mrs. 
Fitz-Adam  should  be  called  upon  by  tiie  old 
blue-blooded  inhabitants  of  Cranford.  She 
had  taken  a  large  rambling  house,  which  had 
been  usually  considered  to  confer  a  patent  of 
gentility  upon  its  tenant ;  beeiuise  once  upon 
a  time,  seventy  or  eighty  years  before,  the 
spinster  daughter  of  an  earl  had  resided  in  it 
I  am  not  sure  if  the  inhabiting  this  house  wis 
not  also  believed  to  convey  some  unusual  poww 
of  intellect;  for  the  earl's  daughter.  Lady 
Jane,  had  had  a  sister.  Lady  Anne,  who  had 
married  a  general  officer,  in  the  time  of  tiie 
American  war ;  and  tills  geneiaL  officer  had 
written  one  or  two  comedies,  which  were  stifl 
acted  on  the  London  boards ;  and  which,  what 
we  saw  them  advertised,  made  us  all  draw 
up,  and  feel  that  Drury  Lane  was  p^iw  a 
very  pretty  compliment  to  Cnmford.  StiC  it 
was  not  at  all  a  settled  thing  that  Mrs.  Fits- 
Adam  was  to  be  visited,  when  dear  Miii 
Jenkyns  died ;  snd  with  her,  something  of  the 
clear  knowledge  of  the  strict  code  of  gsBtUity 
went  out  too.  As  Miss  Pole  observed,  ^  As 
most  of  the  ladies  of  good  fluiily  in  CjBinfo«d 
were  elderly  spinsters,  or  widows  witlioiit 
children,  if  we  did  not  relax  a  little,  and 
become  less  exclusive,  by-and-bye  we  should 
have  no  society  at  all" 
Mrs.  Forrester  continned  on  the  ssme  aide. 
''  She  had  always  understood  that  Fits 
meant  something  aristocratie ;  there  was 
Fitz-Roy — she  thought  that  some  of  the 
Kings'  children  had  been  called  Fits^toy: 
and  there  was  Fitz-Clarenee  now— they  were 
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the  children  of  deu  gotd  King  WilliAm  the 
Foiulh.     Fitz-Adam  Mit  waa  a  wetty  name ; 
and   she   thought  it  ivrj  probably  meant 
*  Child  of  Adun.'     No  one,  who  had  not 
•ome  ffood  blood  in  their  Teina,  would  dare  to 
be  called  Fitz;  then  waa  a  deal  in  a  name— 
ahe  had  had  a  eowin  who  apelt  hia  name  wilh 
two  little  fib— AMlkea,  and  he  always  looked 
down  npon  afital  letters,  and   said  they 
belongied   to  hialy  iBvented  fiuniliea.     She 
had  beoi  aftdd  he  would  die  a  bachelor,  he 
was  so  voT  ehoice.    Whoi  he  met  with  a 
MiB.  fbaingmm,  aft  a  watering-place,  he  took 
to  her  ■MisdJatnly;  and  a  very  pretty  genteel 
woman  ake  waa    a  widow  with  a  very  good 
foiinee    aad  ^mj  eovain,'  Mr.  flfoolkes,  mar- 
ried her;  and  ift  was  all  owing  to  her  two 
UtUeAT 

Mia.  fte-Adam  did  not  stand  a  chance  of 
weftfBg  with  a  Mr.  Fits-any  thing  in  Cranford, 
ao  thai  eonld  not  haye  been  her  motive  for 
aotthng  there.     Miaa  Matey  thou^t  it  might 
have  been  the  hope  of  being  admitted  in  the 
•odeiy  of  the  piaee,  which  would  certainly 
be   a  very  agieaable  rise  for  ci-devant  Miss 
Hognna;  and  if  this  had  been  her  hope,  it 
w<^&  be  deal  to  disappoint  her.      So  every- 
body caUed  qMA  Mrs.  Jntz- Adam— everybody 
hot  Mra  JaimesQB,  who  used  to  show  how 
hononimbZe  she  waa  by  never  seeing  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Adam,  when  they  met  at  the  Cranrord  parties. 
Here  would  be  only  eight  or  ten  ladies  in  the 
room,  and  Mra  Fitz-A&m  was  the  largest  of 
all,  aad  she  invariably  used  to  stand  up  when 
Mra.  Jamieson  came  m,  and  curtsey  very  low 
to  her  whenever  she  turned  in  her  direction 
—BO  low,  in  hcty  that  I  think  Mrs.  Jamieson 
must  have  look^  at  the  wall  above  her,  for 
she  never  moved  a  muscle  of  her  face,  no 
more  than  if  she  had  not  seen  her.      Still 
Mrs*  FItz-Adam  persevered. 

The  apiing  evenings  were  ^tting  bright 
and  lon^  when  three  or  four  ladies  in  calashes 
met  at  Jfiss  BariieFs  door.  Do  you  know 
what  a  calash  is?  It  is  a  covering  worn  over 
caps,  not  unlike  the  heads  fastened  on  old- 
fashioned  gigs ;  but  sometimes  it  is  not  quite 
so  large.  This  kind  of  head-gear  always  made 
an  avnol  impression  on  the  children  in  Cran- 
ford ;  and  now  two  or  three  left  off  their  play 
in  the  quiet  sunny  ^ttle  street,  and  gathered, 
in  wondering  silence  round  Miss  Pole,  Miss 
Matey,  and  myself.  We  were  silent,  too,  so 
that  we  could  hear  ioud,  suppressed  whispers, 
innde  3di8s  Barker's  house ;  "  Wait,  Peggy  ! 
wait  till  Fve  run  upstairs,  and  washed  my 
hands.  When  I  cough,  open  the  door ;  ril 
not  be  a  minute." 

And,  true  enough,  it  was  not  a  minute 
before  we  heard  a  noise,  between  a  sneeze 
and  a  crow ;  on  which  the  door  flew  open. 
Behind  it  atood  a  round-eyed  maiden,  all 
aghast  at  the  honourable  company  of  calashes, 
who  marched  in  without  a  word,  ^he  re- 
covered presence  of  mind  enough  to  usher  us 
into  a  amall  room,  which  had  l^en  the  shop, 
but  was  now  converted  into    a    temporary 


dressing-room.  There  we  unpinned  and 
shook  ourselves,  and  arranged  our  features 
before  the  glass  into  a  aweet  and  gracious 
company-fa<^ ;  and  then,  bowing  backwards 
with  "After  you,  ma'am,"  we  allowed  Mrs. 
Forrester  to  take  precedence  up  the  narrow 
staircaae  that  led  to  Miss  Barker's  drawing- 
room.  There  she  sat,  as  stately  and  com- 
posed as  though  we  had  never  heard  that  odd- 
sounding  cough,  from  which  her  throat  must 
have  been  even  then  sore  and  rough.  Kind, 
gentle,  shabbily  dressed  Mrs.  Forrester  waa 
immediately  conducted  to  the  second  place 
of  honour — a  seat  arranged  something  like 
Prince  Albert's  near  the  Queen's — go<d,  but 
not  so  good.  The  place  of  pre-eminence  was, 
of  course,  reserved  for  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Jamieson,  who  presently  came  pantmg  up  the 
stairs— Carlo  rushing  round  her  on  her  pro- 
gress, as  if  he  meant  to  trip  her  up. 

And  now.  Miss  Bet^  fiarker  was  a  proud 
and  happy  woman  I  She  stirred  the  fire,  and 
shut  the  door,  and  aat  as  near  to  it  as  she 
could,  quite  on  the  edge  of  her  chair.  When 
Peggy  came  in,  tottering  under  the  weight  of 
the  tea-tray,  I  noticed  that  Miaa  Barker  waa 
sadly  afraid  lest  Peggy  should  not  keep  her 
distance  sufiSciently.  She  and  her  mistress 
were  on  very  famiuar  terms  in  their  every- 
day intercourse,  and  Peggy  wanted  now  to 
make  several  little  confiaences  to  her,  which 
Miss  Barker  was  on  thorns  to  hear;  but 
which  she  thought  it  her  duty,  as  a  lady,  to 
repress.  So  she  turned  away  from  all  Peggy's 
asides  and  signs;  but  she  made  one  or  two 
very  mal-apropos  answers  to  what  was  said; 
and  at  lost,  seized  with  a  bright  idea,  she 
exclaimed,  *^  Poor  sweet  Carlo !  Fm  forget- 
ting him.  Come  down  stairs  with  me,  poor 
ittie  doggie,  and  it  shall  have  its  tea,  it  shall  I" 
In  a  few  minutes  she  returned,  bland  and 
benignant  as  before;  but  I  thought  she  had 
forgotten  to  give  the  "noor  ittie  doggie" 
anything  to  eat ;  judging  by  the  avidity  with 
which  he  swallowed  down  chance  pieces  of 
cake.  The  tea-tray  was  abundantly  loaded. 
I  was  pleased  to  see  it,  I  was  so  hungry ;  but 
I  was  afraid  the  ladies  present  might  think 
it  vulgarly  heaped  up.  1  know  they  would 
have  done  at  their  own  houses;  but  some- 
how the  heaps  disappeared  here.  I  saw 
Mrs.  Jamieson  eating  seed-cake,  slowly  and 
considerately,  as  she  did  everything;  and  I 
was  rather  surprised,  for  I  knew  she  had  told 
us,  on  the  occasion  of  her  last  party,  that  she 
never  had  it  in  her  house,  it  reminded  her  so 
much  of  scented  soap.  She  always  gave  us 
Savoy  biscuits.  However,  Mrs.  Jamieson 
was  kindly  indulgent  to  Miss  Barker's  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  high  life ;  and, 
to  spare  her  feelings,  ate  three  large  pieces  of 
seed-cake,  with  a  placid,  ruminating  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  not  unlike  a  cow's. 

After  tea  there  was  some  little  demur  and 
difficulty.  We  were  six  in  number;  four 
could  play  at  Preference,  and  for  the  other 
two  there  was  Cribbage.     But  all,  except 
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myself—- 1  was  always  rather  afraid  of  the 
Cranford  ladles  at  cards,  for  it  was  the  most 
earnest  and  serious  business  they  ever  en- 
gaged in — were  anxious  to  be  of  the  **  pool." 
Even  Miss  Barker,  while  declaring  she  did  not 
know  SjKidille  from  Manille,  was  evidently 
hankering  to  take  a  hand.  The  dilemma  was 
soon  put  an  end  to  by  a  singular  kind  of 
noise.  If  a  Baron's  cuiuffhter-in-law  could 
ever  be  supposed  to  snore,  1  should  have  said 
Mrs.  Jamieson  did  so  then ;  for,  overcome  by 
the  heat  of  the  room,  and  inclined  to  doze  by 
nature,  the  temptation  of  thut  very  comfort- 
able arm-chair  had  been  too  much  for  her, 
and  Mrs.  Jamieson  was  nodding.  Once  or 
twice  she  opened  her  eyes  with  on  effort,  and 
calmly  but  unconsciously  smiled  upon  us; 
but,  by-and-bye,  even  her  benevolence  was 
not  equal  to  this  exertion,  and  she  was  sound 
asleep. 

"It  is  very  gratifying  to  me,"  whispered 
Miss  Barker  at  the  card-table  to  her  three 
opponents,  whom,  notwithstanding  her  igno- 
rance of  the  game,  she  was  *^  basting "  most 
unmercifully — ^  very  sr&iifying,  indeed,  to  see 
how  completely  Mrs.  Jamieson  feels  at  home 
in  my  poor  little  dwelling;  she  could  not 
have  paid  me  a  greater  compliment" — Miss 
Barker  provided  me  with  some  literature,  in 
the  shape  of  three  or  four  handsomely  bound 
fashion-books  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  ob- 
serving, as  she  put  a  little  table  and  a  candle 
for  my  especial  benefit,  that  she  knew  young 
people  liked  to  look  at  pictures.  Carlo  lay 
and  snorted,  and  started  at  his  mistress's  feet. 
He,  too,  was  quite  at  home.  The  card-table 
was  an  animated  scene  to  watch  ;  four  ladies' 
heads,  with  niddle-noddling  caps,  all  nearly 
meeting  over  the  middle  of  the  table,  in  their 
eagerness  to  whisper  quick  enough  and  loud 
enough :  and  every  now  and  then  came  Miss 
Barker's  "  Hush,  ladies !  if  you  please,  hush ! 
Mrs.  Jamieson  is  asleep." 

It  was  very  difficult  to  steer  clear  between 
Mrs.  Forrester's  deafness  and  Mrs.  Jamieson's 
sleepiness.  But  Miss  Barker  managed  her 
arduous  task  well.  She  repeated  the  whisper 
to  Mrs.  Forrester,  distorting  her  face  con- 
siderably, in  order  to  show,  by  the  motions  of 
her  lips,  what  was  said ;  and  then  she  smiled 
kindly  all  round  at  us,  and  murmured  to 
herself,  **  Very  ratifying,  indeed :  I  wish  my 
poor  uster  had  been  alive  to  see  this  day." 

Presently  the  door  was  thrown  wide  open; 

Carlo  started  to  his  feet,  with  a  loud  snapping 

bark,  and  Mrs^  Jamieson  awoke :  or,  perhaps, 

she  had  not  been  asleep — as  she  said  admost 

directly,  the  room  had  been  so  light  she  had 

beea  fM  to  keep  her  eyes  shut,  but  had  been 

ISstenrng  with  great  interest  to  all  our  amusing 

and  agreeable  conversation.    Peggy  came  in 

onee  more  red  with  importance.     Another 

tntvl^Oh  gentility!"  thought  I, ''can  you 

t  this  last  shockr    For  Miss  Barker 

"red  (nay,  I  doubt    not    prepared, 

le  did  say,  ^  Why !  Pegffy,  what 

O^glit  us  ? "  and  looked  ^easantly 


surprised  at  the  unexpected  pleasure)  all  sorta 
of  good  things  for  supper — scalloped  oysters^ 
potted  lobsters,  jelly,  a  dish  called  ''little 
Cupids,"  (which  was  in  great  favour  with  tiie 
Cranford  ladies ;  although  too  expensive  to 
be  given  except  on  solemn  and  state  ooea* 
sions),  maccaroona  soppod  in  brandy,  I  should 
have  called  it,  if  I  had  not  known  its  mora 
refined  and  claaaical  name ;  in  short,  we  were 
evidently  to  be  feasted  with  all  that  waa 
sweetest  and  beat:  and  we  thought  it  better 
to  submit  graeioualy,  even  at  the  cost  of  our 
gentility — which  never  ate  suppers  in  general 
— ^but  which,  like  most  non-auppei^atm,  waa 
particularly  hungry  on  all  special  occasions. 

Miss  Barker,  m  her  former  sphere,  had,  I 
dare  say,  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
beverage  they  call  cherry-brandy.  We  none 
of  us  had  ever  seen  anch  a  thing,  and  rather 
shrunk  back  when  she  proffered  it  us — "  just 
a  little,  leetle  glass,  ladies ;  after  the  oystera 
and  lobsters,  you  know.  ShelUfish  are  some- 
times thought  not  very  wholesome."  We 
all  shook  our  heads,  like  feoude  mandarins; 
but,  at  last,  Mrs.  Jamieson  suffered  herself  to 
be  perHuaded,  and  we  followed  her  lead.  It 
was  not  exactly  unpalatable,  though  so  hot 
and  so  strong  that  we  thought  ourselves  bound 
to  give  evidence  that  we  were  not  accustomed 
to  such  things,  by  coughing  terribly — almost 
as  strangely  as  Miss  Barker  had  done,  before 
we  were  admitted  by  Pegg}'. 

'*  It's  very  strong,"  said  Miss  Pole,  as  she 
put  down  her  empty  glass  ;  "I  do  believe 
there's  spirit  in  it" 

''  Only  a  little  drop — just  necessary  to  make 
it  keep !"  said  Miss  Barker.  "  You  know  we 
put  brandy.paper  over  preserves  to  make 
them  keep.  I  often  feel  tipsy  myself  from 
eating  damson  tart" 

I  question  whether  damson  tart  would  have 
opened  Mrs.  Jamieson's  heart  as  the  cherry- 
brandy  did;  but  she  told  us  of  a  coming 
event,  respecting  which  she  had  been  quite 
silent  till  that  moment 

"  My  sister-in-law.  Lady  Glenmire,  is  coming 
to  stay  with  me." 

There  was  a  chorus  of  "  Indeed  !"  and 
then  a  pause.  Each  one  rapidly  reviewed 
her  wardrobe,  as  to  its  fitness  to  appear  in 
the  presence  of  a  Baron's  widow:  for,  of 
course,  a  series  of  small  festivals  were  always 
held  in  Cranford  on  the  arrival  of  a  visitor  at 
any  of  our  friends'  houses.  We  felt  very 
pleasantly  excited  on  the  present  occasion. 

Not  long  after  this  the  maids  and  the 
lanterns  were  announced.  BIrs.  Jamieson 
had  the  sedan  chair,  which  had  squeezed  itself 
into  Miss  Barker's  narrow  lobby  with  some 
difficult' ;  and,  most  literally,  stopped  the 
way.  It  required  some  skilful  manoeuvring 
on  the  part  of  the  old  chairmen  (shoemakers 
by  day;  but,  when  summoned  to  cany  the 
sedan,  diressed  up  in  a  strange  old  livery---long 
great-coats,  with  small  capes,  coeval  with  the 
sedan,  and  similar  to  the  dress  of  the  claaa 
in  Hogarth's  pictures)  to  edge,  and  back,  and 
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try  at  it  Bcsiu,  and  finally  to  succeed  in 
etrryiag  their  bnrden  ont  of  Miss  Bariier's 
front-door.  "Rien  we  heard  their  qjiiok  pit- 
B-pat  nloDg  the  quiet  little  sLrect,  as  we  put 
on  oar  c^Uaahes,  xod  pinned  up  onr  gowns; 
Hiss  Barker  hoi-ering  abont  us  mith  offers  of 
help;  which,  if  site  had  not  remembered  her 
former  oocuMtJon,  and  wished  us  to  Forget  it, 
would  bare  seen  mucli  more  pressing. 

Bartf  Qte  next  momisg — directly  after 
twelve — Miss  Pole  made  her  appearance  at 
Was  'iStttfa.  Some  very  triSing  piece  of 
biwnesi  vss  alleged  as  a  reason  for  the  call ; 
bnt  there  waa  evidcotly  aoaethiDg  behind. 
At  UsI  oBl  it  rame. 

"  By  the  way,  you  11  think  I  'm  atrangely 
ijrDonal;  bat,  do  roQ  realty  know,  I  am 
pauled  how  wb  onght  to  address  Lady  Glen- 
mire.'  Do  you  Bay, 'Your  Ladyship,*  where 
na  would  say  'you'  to  a  commoa  person? 
lare  been  pozxticg  all  morning ;  and  are 
we  to  ssf  '  My  Lady,'  instead  of  '  Ma'am ' ! 
Now,  yon  knew  Lady  Arley — will  you  kindly 
tell  me  tfae  most  correct  way  of  spenking  to 
the  Peerage  7" 

Poor  Wm  Matey  !  she  took  of  bcr  speC' 
tac^es,  Bitd  she  pnt  them  on  again — but  how 
I^dy  Ail«T  was  addressed,   she  could   not 


long  ago!"  she  said.  "Dear! 
dear.'  how  alnpid  I  am!  I  don't  think  I 
ever  saw  her  more  than  ticic^.  I  know  we 
used  to  c«ti  Sir  Peter,  ■  Sir  Peter,'— but  he 
came  ranch  oftcner  to  see  as  than  Lady  Arley 
did.  Deborah  would  have  knoun  b  u  minuto. 
My  lady — your  ladyship.  It  sounds  very 
stnkDge,  and  as  if  it  was  not  natural.  I 
never  thooght  of  it  before;  but,  now  you 
have  natned  it,  I  am  all  in  a  puzzle." 

It  was  Terr  certain  Miss  Pole  would  obtain 
CO  wise  decidoD  from  Miss  Matey,  who  got 
more  bewildered  eirery  moment,  and  more 
perplexed  as  to  etiquettes  of  address. 

"Well, I  really  think,"  said  Miaa  Pole,  "I 
bad  better  just  go  and  ti'lt  Mrs.  Forrester 
abont  our  little  dilBculty.  One  sometuncs 
grows  nerroas;  and  yet  one  would  not  have 
Lady  Glcnmire  think  we  were  quite  ignorant 
of  the  etiquettes  of  high  life  in  Cranford." 

"And  will  yon  just  step  in  here,  dear  Miss 
Pole,  as  you  come  back,  ple4Ue;  and  tell  me 
what  you  decide  upon.  Whatever  you  and  1 
Mrs.  Forrester  III  upon,  will  be  qnite  right,  i 
I'm  sore.  'Lady  Arley,'  'Sir  Peter,'"  said 
Hiss  Matey  to  herself,  trying  to  recall  the  old 
forms  of  words. 

"  Who  is  Lady  GlenmireT"  asked  I. 

■^CHi !  she's  tita  widow  of  Mr.  Jamieson — 
that's  Mrs.  Jamioson's  kte  husband,  yon  know 
— widow  of  his  eldest  brother.  Mrs.  Jamie- 
son  was  a  Miss  Walker,  daughter  of  Gover- 
nor Witter.  Your  Ijidyship.  My  dear,  if 
they  fix  00  that  way  of  spt'sking,  yon  must 
just  let  me  practise  a  little  on  you  first,  for  I 
ahall  feel  so  foolish  and  hot,  saybg  it  the  first 
time  to  L^y  Glenmire." 

It  waa  re^ly  *  relief  to  Miss  Matey  when 


Mrs.  Jamieson  came  on  a  very  unpolite 
errand.  I  notice  that  apathetic  people  have 
more  quiet  impertinence  than  any  others; 
and  Mrs.  Jamieson  came  now  to  inalnuate, 
pretty  plainly,  that  she  did  not  particularly 
wish  that  the  Cranford  ladies  should  call  upon 
her  sister-in-l.'vw.  1  can  hardly  say  how  she 
made  this  clear ;  for  I  grew  very  indignant 
and  warm,  while  with  slow  deliberaOon  she 
was  explidning  her  wishes  to  Miss  Matey, 
who,  a  true  lady  herself,  could  hardly  under- 
stand the  feeling  which  made  Mrs.  Jamieson 
wish  to  appear  to  her  noble  aister-in-law  as 
if  she  only  visited  "county"  families;  Mias 
Matey  remained  puzzled  and  perplexed  long 
after  I  had  found  out  the  object  of  Mrs. 
Jaioiejon's  visiL 

When  she  did  understand  the  drift  of  the 
honourable  lady's  call,  it  waa  pretty  to  i 
with  what  quiet  dignity  she  received  the 
intimation  thus  uncourteously  given.  She 
was  not  in  the  least  hurt — she  was  of  too 
gentle  a  spirit  for  that;  nor  was  she  exactly 
conscious  of  disapproving  of  Mrs.  Jamieson^ 
conduct :  but  there  was  something  of  this 
feeling  in  her  mind,  I  am  sure,  which  made 
her  pass  from  the  subject  to  others,  in 
(lurried  and  more  composed  manner  than 
usual.  Mrs,  Jamieson  was,  indeed,  the  mo 
flurried  of  the  two,  and  1  could  sec  she  W 
glad  to  take  her  leave. 

A  little  while  afterwards,  Mias  Pole  r 
turned,  red  and  indignant.  "Well!  to  I 
sure!  You've  had  Mis.  Jamieson  here,  1 
find  from  Mortba ;  and  we  are  not  to  call  t 
Ijidy  Glenmire.  Yes !  I  met  Airs.  Jamieson, 
half-way  between  hero  and  Mrs.  Forrester's, 
and  she  told  me;  alic  took  me  so  by  surprise, 
I  had  nothing  to  say.  I  wish  1  hod  thought 
of  something  very  sharp  and  sarcastic;  I 
dare  say  I  shall  to-night  And  Ijody  Glen- 
mire is  but  the  widow  of  a  Scotch  baron, 
after  all !  I  went  on  to  look  at  Mrs.  For- 
rester's Peerage,  to  si-e  who  this  lady  was, 
that  ia  to  be  kept  under  a  glass-case :  widow 
of  a  Scokh  peer — never  sat  in  the  House  of 
Lords — and  as  poor  as  Job,  1  dare  say ;  and 
she— fifth  daughter  of  some  iU.  Campbell  o 
other.  You  are  the  daughter  of  a  rector,  at 
any  rate,  and  related  to  the  Arleys ;  and 
Sir  Peter  might  hove  been  Viscount  Arley, 
every  one  says." 

Miss  Slatey  tried  to  soothe  Miss  Pole,  but 
in  vain.  That  lady,  usually  so  hind  and 
good-humoured,   was  now   in  a  full  flow  of 

"  And  1  went  and  ordered  a  cap  this 
morning,  to  be  quite  rcadv,"  said  she,  at  last, 
lettin?  out  the  secret  which  ^ve  sting  to 
Mrs.  Jomieson's  intimation.  "Mrs.  Jaraieson 
^all  see  if  ifa  bo  easy  to  get  me  to  make 
fonrth  at  a  pool,  when  she  has  none  of  her 
fine  Scotch  relations  with  her ! " 

In  c  -     -      - 
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giiesL  If  we  might  not  call  on  her, wo  would 
not  even  look  nl  her,  though  we  were  dying 
with  curiosity  to  know  miat  Bbe  wna  like. 
We  hod  the  comfort  of  questioning  Mnrthn 
in  the  afternoon.  Martha  did  not  belong  to 
a  Hphero  of  society  whose  observation  coutd 
be  An  implied  compliment  to  Lady  Glenmire, 
snd  Martha  had  made  pood  use  of  her  eyi 


would  like  more  to  know  how  youns  Mrs. 
Smith  was  dressed,  her  being  u  Lridc." 
(Ura.  Smith  was  tha  butcher's  wife.) 


Miss  Pule  said,  "  Good  e 


but  < 


silent,  OS  Martha  resumed  her  speeeli. 

"Tlie  little  Indy  in  Mrs,  Jamieion's  pow 
had  on,  ma'atti.  rather  an  old  block  silk,  and 
a  shepherd's  plaid  clonk,  ma'am  ;  and  very 
bright  black  eves,    she   had,    ma'am,   and  a 


■aid     .Miss     Atatcy  : 


■  J" 
averted   our  eyes   from   Mrs.   Jamieaon   and 

hor  guest,  and  mado  remarks    to  ourselves 


sharp  OS  ever  I  see.     I'll  tell  you  what, 
■he's  more  like  Mre.  Deacon,  at  tbe '  Coach 
and  Horses,'  nor  any  one." 

"Hnsli,     Martha ! 
"  tiiat's  not  respectful 

"  Isn't  ill,  lua'am  1  1  beg  pardon,  I'm  sure 
but  Jecn  Heam  said  so  ns  well.  Ho  saii 
she  was  just  such  a  sharp,  stirring  sort  of 

"Lady,"  said  Mita  Pole. 
"  I^y — ns  M«.  Deacon." 

Another  Sunday  poased  away,  and 

■  ■    :/'      "■  ■  ■ 

thought  were  very  severe — almost 
too  much  so.  Miss  Matoy  was  evidently  un- 
easy at  our  Barcoslic  manner  of  speaking. 

Perhaps  by  this  time  Lady  Glenmire  had 
found  out  that  Mrs.  Jamieaon's  was  cot  the 
gayest,  liveliest  house  in  the  world ;  perhaps 
Mrs.  JamiesoQ  had  found  oat  that  most  of 
the  county  families  wore  la  London,  and  tlist 

those   who   remained   in shire  were  not 

■o  aliva  as  they  might  have  been  to  the 
circumstance  of  Lady  Glenmiru  being  in  their 
neighourhood.  Great  events  spring  out  of 
small  causes ;  ao  I  will  not  pretend  to  say 
what  induced  Mrs.  Jamieson  to  alter  hor 
detormioation  of  excluding  the  Cranford 
ladies,  and  send  notes  of  invitation  all  round 
for  a  small  party,  on  the  following  Tuesday. 
Mr.  Mulliner  himself  brought  them  round. 
He  icoiUd  always  ignore  the  fact, of  there 
bemg  a  back-door  to  any  house,  and  gave  n 
louder  rat-tat  than  his  mistress,  Mrs.  Jamie- 
aon. He  had  three  little  notes,  which  he 
carried  in  a  large  basket,  in  order  to  impress 
his  mistress  with  an  idea  of  their  groat 
weight,  though  they  might  eiuily  have  gone 
into  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

Miss  Matey  and  I  quietly  decided  wo  would 
have  a  previous  engagement  at  home  :^t  was 


vening  on  which  Miss  Mnley  usitally 
canae-llghters  of  all  the  notes  ana 
I  of  tlie  week  :  for  on  Mondays  her 
e  always  made  straight — not  a 
penny  owing  from  tJie  week  before  ;  ao,  by  a 
natural  arrangement,  making  candle-lighten 
fell  upon  a  Tuesday  oveaing,  and  gave  ns  a 
legitimate  excuae  fbr  declining  Mrs.  Jamie- 
son's  invitation.  Bnt  before  our  answer  wu 
written,  in  come  Hiss  I'ole,  with  an  open  noto 
in  her  hand. 
"So!"  sha  said.    "Ah!  I  see  you  have 

fot  your  note,  too.  Bettor  1at«  than  never, 
could  have  told  my  Lady  Glenmire  sha 
would  be  glad  enough  of  our  society  before  a 
fortnight  was  over." 

"  Ves,"  said  Miai  Matey,  "we're  naked  for 
Tuesday  evening.  And  pertiaps  you  would 
just  kindly  bring  ^our  work  across  and  drink 
tea  with  us  that  night  It  is  my  usual  recular 
time  for  looking  over  all  the  last  week's  bills, 
and  notes,  and  letters,  and  making  eandlo' 
liphtors  of  Uiem  ;  but  that  doea  not  seem 
quite  reason  enough  for  saying  I  have  a  pre- 
vious  engagement  at  liome,  though  I  meant 
to  make  it  do.  Now,  if  you  would  come,  my 
conscience  would  be  quite  at  ease,  and  luckily 
the  note  is  not  written  yet," 

I  saw  Afiss  Pole's  countenance  change  while 
Mias  Matey  woa  speaking. 

"  Don't  you  mean  to  go  then  ? "  asked  she. 

"Oh  no !"  said  Mia»  Matey, quietly.  "You 
don't  either,  I  suppose  V 

"I  doot  know,"  replied  Miss  Pole.  "  Yea, 
I  think  1  do,"  aiud  ahe,  rather  briskly ;  and, 
on  seeing  Miss  Matey  look  aurprired,  she 
added,  "You  see,  one  would  not  like  Mra. 
Jamieaon  to  think  that  anytbbg  she  conid 
do,  or  Buy,  was  of  caasequence  enough  to  give 
offence;  it  would  be  a  kind  of  letting  down 
of  ourselves,  that  I,  for  one,  should  not  like. 
It  would  be  too  llattoring  to  Mrs.  Jamieson, 
if  we  allowed  her  to  suppose  that  what  ahe 
had  said  aSeoled  us  a  week,  cay  ten  days 
afterwards." 

"  Well !  I  suppose  it  is  wrong  to  be  hurt 
and  annoyed  so  long  about  anything;  and, 

[lerhaps,  after  all,  she  did  not  mean  to  vex  us. 
lut  I  must  sav,  1  conid  not  have  brought 
myself  to  say  the  things  Mrs.  Jamieaon  did 
about  our  not  colling.  I  really  don't  think 
I  shall  go." 

"Oh,  come!  Hiss  Matey,  yon  must  go; 
you  know  our  friend  Mrs.  Jamieson  is  mueh 
more  phlegmatic  than  most  people,  and  does 
not  enter  into  the  little  delicncios  of  feeling 
which  you  possess  in  so  remarkable  a  degree." 

"I  thought  you  possessed  thum.  too,  that 
day  Mrs.  Jamieaon  called  to  tell  us  not  to  go," 
said  Miss  Matey,  Innocently, 

But  Miss  Pole,  in  addition  to  her  delicacies 
of  feeling,  possessed  a  very  smart  cap,  which 
she  was  anxious  to  show  to  an  admiring 
world ;  and  so  she  seemed  to  forget  ali  her 
angry  words  uttered  not  a  fortnight  iiefore, 
and  to  be  ready  to  act  on  what  ahe  called  tlie 
great  Chrislioa  principle    of  "Forgive  and 


vrarrraa  at  cranford. 


til 


fofget ;"  and  she  lectured  dear   Mira  Matey 

■o  loog  OQ  Uiishc3d,tfaalBheabiolutelyei]deii 

bj  assuring  her  it  wss  hcf  duty,  ns  a  deceased 

reetor's  daughter,  to  boy  «  nev 

to  the  party  at  Mra  Jimfeson's. 

most  happy  lo  actepl,"  instead  of  "  regrotling 

that  we  were  obJig«d  lo  decline." 

I       The  «xpt>nditiu«  in  dress  in  CraDfurd 
princip&llf  ia  tkit  ana  article  reforrud  to. 

I  the  headii  wcne  tniriwi  in  smnrt  aew  cnps,  the 

I  ladies  w«r«  like  oatriehea,  aadoarad  not  what 

I  beeaoiP  of  Uiar  bodiea.  Old  gowDS,  white 
*ad  \eoen3jlf  c«llan,  nny  Dumber  of  brooches 
np  aud  doim  and  everf  where  (aome  with  does 

I  ejea  pciDtrd  in  them  ;  some  that  were  lili 
sioall  pMlore-fnunea  with  mausoleums  acid 
weMiing'.willowB    neatly    enwuted 

I   inside ;  some,  agnia,  with  miniatures  of  ladiaa 

,  and  ppnllemeD  sweetly  smiling 
of  slidnualiD) — old  brooches  for  u  permanent 
rnnameal,  and  new  eaps  to  suit  the  iiishioQ  of 
the  day;  the  ladies  of  Cranford  nl  trays  dressed 

'  with  chaste  elegance  and  propriety,  as  Miss 
Bariivr  once  prettily  expresaod  iL     And  with 

,  thrc«  new  eaps,  and  a  greater  nrniy  of 
Ixoeches  Unui  had  ever  been  seen  together  at 

I   one   titiK,  HDce  Craaford   was   a  town,  did 

l|  Mn.  Fomstvi,  ud  Miss  Matey,  and  Miss 
Pole  appeu-  on  that  memorable  Tuesday 
ereoiD^.     I  fODDtfd  Be?en  brooches  myself  OD 

I  Hiss  Pole's  drew.  Two  were  liied  oegli- 
gently  in  her  cap  (one  was  a  batlcrlty  mode 
of  SeoK-h  pebbles,  which  a  vivid  imoginalion 

I  might  believe  to  be  tho  real  insect) ;  one 
Gutened  her  net  nixk-kerchief ;  one  her 
wlUr :  one  ornamented  the  front  of  her 
gowD,  midway  l>etw^D  her  throat  and  waiat: 
and  aoolfaei  ndomed  tho  poiDl  of  her  sto- 
macher. Where  the  seventh  was  I  hnvo  for- 
gotten, bnt  it  was  somewhere  about  her,  I  nm 

Bat  i  am  getting  on  too  fast,  in  deseribing 
the  dresses  of  Ika  company.  I  should  first 
relate  the  gathering,  on  the  way  to  Mrs. 
Jatnieson'a.  That  lady  lived  in  a.  large  house 
just  oatside  the  town.  A  road  which  hod 
knou-Q  what  it  was  to  be  a  street,  mn  right 
before  t)ie  bouse,  which  opened  out  upon  it 
without  any  intervening  garden  or  court 
WhaleveT  the  aim  was  about,  he  never  shone 
on  the  front  of  that  faonse.  To  be  sure,  the 
living-rooms  ware  at  the  bach,  looking  on  to 
s  pleasant  garden :  the  front  windows  only  be- 
longed to  Kitchens  and  housekeeper's  roomi, 
and  pantries;  and  in  one  of  them  Mr.  Mul- 


liner 


I   Darted   to   f 


Indeed,  loohin^ 


askance,  we  often  saw  tho  back  of  a  head, 
covered  with  hair-powder,  which  also  ex- 
tended itself  over  hia  eoat-tollar  down  to  his 
Terjr  waiit;  and  this  imposing  back  was 
always  eiic«ged  in  reading  the  "St  James's 
Chronicle,  opened  wide,  which,  in  some 
degree,  accounted  for  the  length  of  tim«  the 
saitd  newspaper  was  in  reaching  us — equal 
mbscribers  with  Mrs.  Jamiesoa,  though,  b 
right  of  her  honourableness,  she  always  had 
the  reading  of  it  first.    This  very  Tuesday,  the 


dtlay  in  forwardioi,'  the  last  namber  had  been 
pxrticularly  aggravnling;  jast  when  both  MIh 
Pole  and  Hiss  Matey,  the  former  more  e^e- 
eiaKy,  had  been  wanting  to  aeait  in  order  to. 
co.ich  up  the  I'niirt-iisws,  ready  for  the  eveD- 
in;;'Ei  interview  nith  aristocracj.  Miaa  Pole 
told  us  she  bad  iiLsuiutely  taken  time  by  the 
fore-lock,  and  htm  Ireased  by  five  o'clock,  in 
order  to  bo  rend', .  1 1'  the  "  St  James's  Chro- 
nicle" should  <'i)L'i<  in  at  the  last  moDientf — 
the  very  "SL  J^muVa  Chronide"  which  the 
powdered-head  ivuh  tranquilly  and  compoaedlj 
reading  na  we  pnssed  the  accustomed  window 
this  eveQiDg' 

"  The    impudence   of    the   man  I "    i 
Miss  Pole,  in  a  low  indignant  whiner. 
should    like  to  ask  him  whether  hi*  mlo- 
tress  pays  her  quartiT-Bhare  for  hIa  ezclnsive 

We  loked  at  her  in  admiration  of  the 
courage  of  her  thi>iight;  for  Mr.  Mnlliner 
was  an  object  of  ^^n'at  awe  to  all  of  ns.  He 
semed  never  t'>  tuive  forgotten  his  conde- 
scension in  com  in  i;  ii>  liveat  Cranford.  Miaa 
Jenkyna,  at  time^,  had  stood  forth  as  the 
undaunted  champion  of  her  sex,  and  spoker 
to  him  on  terms  of  equality;  bat  even  Misa 
Jeokyns  eould  get  no  higher.  In  his  ple^ 
aanlcst  and  most  gracious  moods,  be  looked 
like  a  sulky  cockatoo.  He  did  not  apeak 
except  in  gruff  moDOsjIhtblea.  He  would 
wail  in  the  hall  when  we  begged  him  not  to 
wait,  and  then  look  deeply  oneoded  beeanoe 
we  had  kept  him  there,  while,  with  trembling, 
hasty  hands,  wi^  prepared  onrselvea  for  appear- 
ing in  company.  Miss  Pole  ventured  on  a 
small  joke  as  we  went  up-stairs,  intended, 
though  addressed  to  us,  to  afford  Mr.  Mnl- 
liner some  slight  amnsement.  We  nil  smiled, 
in  order  to  seem  ds  if  we  felt  at  our  ease, 
and  timidly  looked  for  Mr.  Hnlliiior*a 
sympathy.  Not  a  muscle  of  that  wooden 
face  had  ro1a:ied  :  and  we  were  grave  in  an 
insL'ut 

Mrs.  Jamieson's  drawing-room  was  cheer- 
ful ;  the  evening  sun  come  streaming  into  it, 
and  the  lortfe  sijuaro  window  was  clustered 
round  with  tlowers.  The  furniture  was  white 
and  gold;  not  the  later  style,  Louis  Qnatorze 
I  think  they  call  i!,  all  abells  and  twirls  ;  no. 
Mrs.  Jamieson's  ch.'iirs  and  tables  had  not  a 
curve  or  bend  nbuiit  them.  The  choir  and 
table  1egsdimiDi^)ii.'ii  .is  they  neared  Ihe  ground, 
and  wcro  strui^'ht  and  square  in  all  their 
corners.  The  ciuilr^  were  all  a-row  agiunst 
tho  walls,  with  th''  exception  of  four  or  GVe 
which  stood  in  n  ciri'le  round  the  Gre.  They 
were  riled  with  vvliile  bars  across  the  back, 
nnd  knobbed  with  '..'old;  neither  the  railings 
~  >r   the  hnolis  inviiud  to  esse.     There   wss 

j.ipanned  tahle  dnvoled  to  literature,  on 
which  1^  a  Bible,  a  Peerage,  and  a  Prayer- 
Book.  There  was  another  square  Pembroke 
table  delicated  to  the  Fine  Arts,  on  which 
there  was  a  kaleidoscope,  conversation-cards, 
puzzle-cards  (tied  together  to  on  interminable 
length  with  faded  pmk  satin  ribbon),  and  a 
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IS  ift  M  v-i  •»n€md.    Mrs.  iamieson  «t04d 

.ipc  ^ving  nn  «ieii  ft  torpid  ftmile  of  wekome, 

aiui  Uv>fc;nq^   iMlpieMly  beyond    u  at  Mr. 

M :illiaer.  m  If  ibe  hoped  h«  woald  pUce  lu 

in  ehmrt.  f'rir  if  be  did  not,  she  nerer  eoald. 

I  mppoiw  he  tfconffht  we  could  find  our  wftj 

to  the  eii^ie  foond  the  fire,  whieh  reminded 

m^  f4  HunMMtnftt  I  don't  knov  whj.    Lndy 

cry  a—lire  ramt  to  the  reeene  of  our  hostcea; 

md  aoaiehofr  or  other  we  foand  oanelrea  for 

the  ilrst  tiflM  plM^d  a^eeablj,  and  not  form- 

nlhr,  in  MrSw  Jamieson'a  hooae.     Ladj  Glen- 
^^  j^  jj^j^  1^  j^^jj  ^  jj^^  proved 


t«  be  s  Iniffiil  little  woman  of  middle  ace, 
who  hnd  been  Terjr  pretty  in  the  daya  of  fier 
Tovthy  ind  who  waa  eren  yet  rery  pleaaant- 
lookiM.  I  aftw  Miaa  Pole  appraiain^  her 
dmt  ii  the  ftrst  Hre  minntea ;  and  I  take  her 
wordy  when  ahe  aaid  the  next  dav, 

"Mr  dear,  ten  poanda  woald  hare  pnr- 
efci0M  erery  atiten  ahe  had  on — lace  and 
all* 

ft  waa  pleaaant  to  anapect  that  a  pcereu 
e^tld  be  poor,  and  partiv  reconciled  ua  to  the 
fMt  that  her  hnaband  had  never  aat  in  the 
ffenae  of  Lorda ;  which,  when  we  first  heard 
«f  it,  seemed  a  kind  of  awindling  ua  out  of 
Mr  respect  on  false  pretences  ;  a  sort  of  **  A 
Lord  and  No  liord  "  btMineas. 

We  were  all  very  ailent  at  first.  Wo  wcro 
tiriaklnff  what  we  could  talk  about  that 
ihould  oe  high  enough  to  interest  My  Lady. 
There  had  been  n  riae  in  the  price  of  sugar, 
which,  as  preserving-time  waa  near,  was  a 
piece  of  Intelligonco  to  all  our  housokeoping 
neorts,  and  would  have  boon  the  natural  topic 
if  Lady  Olenmiro  hod  not  bcon  by.  But  wo 
wore  not  sure  if  the  Poerngo  ato  preserves — 
much  loss  knew  how  thoy  woro  made.  At 
last,  Miss  Pole,  who  had  always  a  groat  deal 
of  courngo  and  naroir  faircy  nnoko  to  Lady 
Olenmiro,  who  on  her  part  haa  seomed  just 
as  much  puzxlod  to  know  how  to  break  the 
allenco  ns  wo  wen*. 

'*  Has  your  Imlysliip  been  to  Co\irt,  latoly  ?"* 
asked  sho ;  and  then  gavo  a  littlo  glanco 
round  at  us,  half  timid,  and  half  triumphant, 
as  much  as  to  say,  **  See  how  judiciously  I 
have  chosen  a  suoject  l>efitting  tho  rank  of 
the  stranger  !** 

"■  I  never  was  there  in  my  life,*^  said  Lady 
Qlenmtre,  with  a  broad  Scotch  accent^  but  in 
a  very  iweet  ^-oicc.  And  then,  as  if  ahe  had 
been  too  abrupt,  aho  added,  **  Wo  very  aeldom 
went  to  Lonaon :  only  twice,  in  fact,  during 
All  my  taarried  life :  and  before  I  waa  marrie<^ 
my  fiither  had  (kr  too  large  a  fiunily  ''— (fifth 
daittfht«r  of  Mr.  Campbell,  was  m  all  our 
mtlMk  t  *m  Bure)-^**to  take  us  otlen  firom 
iMir  hom<s  even  to  Edinbuivh.  Wtl  have 
Witt  in  Kdinbnrffh.  may  be  V  said  ahe, 
twddettly  brightening  u^with  the  hope  of 
a  tommoii  interval.  We  had  none  of  na 
heett  Umw  :  bnl  Mm  Pole  had  an  oBcle  who 


had  paaaed  a  ught  thae,  which  was 
verv  |ligasaat. 

Mia.  JaoneaoB,  meanwhile,  waa  absorbed  la 
wonder  why  Mr.  Molliner  dfid  not  bring  tiiK 
lea;  and,  at  length,  the  wonder  oozed  out  oC 
her  BMivth. 

'^  I  had  better  ring  the  bell,  my  dear,  l^di 
noC  ]  r  Mifl  Lady  Glenmire,  briakfy.  ^ 

-No— I  lUik  not— Molliner  doea  sot 
like  to  ba  knniad."  We  ahoold  haim  liked, 
our  tea,  Ibr  we  fined  at  an  earlier  hour  thaq- 
MiB.  Jamiwon.  I  aMpeet  Mr.  Mnllioflr  hadi 
to  finiah  Iba  St  Jaaea'a  Chromde  before  hai 
ehoae  to  tnmble  Umaelf  about  ten.  Wm 
mistreaa  fdgetted  and  fidgotted,  and  hmt 
aaving,  " I canH tUnk wbyMolliner doea  aoi 
bring  tea.  I  can*t  Ibhu  what  he  can  bt 
abont*'  And  Lady  Gacnmbe  at  laat  grew: 
quite  impatient^  hot  tt  waa  a  pretty  kind  oC 
impatience  after  all ;  and  ahe  rung  the  bell 
rather  aharfdy,  on  receiving  a  half  permiaaioai 
from  her  8iat6r-in4aw  to  do  ao.  Mnlliner: 
appeared  hi  dignified  aornrlae.  **(%!**  aaid' 
Mra.  Janneaon,  *  Lady  Glenmire  rang  the 
bell ;  I  believe  it  waa  for  tea." 

In  a  few  minntea  tea  waa  bronght  Very 
delicate  waa  the  ehSna,  very  old  the  plate, 
very  thin  the  bread-and-bntter,  and  voir  aoAll 
the  lumps  of  mjW-  Sagar  waa  evidently 
Mrs.  Jamieaon'a  nvorite  economy.  I  quea- 
tion  if  the  little  filigree  angar-tongs,  made 
something  like  adaaora,  conld  have  opened 
themselves  wide  enough  to  take  up  an  honeat, 
vulgar,  good-aized  piece ;  and,  when  I  tried  to 
take  out  two  little  minikin  piecea  at  once,  ao 
as  not  to  be  detected  in  too  many  returns  to 
the  sugar-baain,  they  ^^wolntely  dropped  one, 
with  a  little  sharp  clattar,  quite  in  a  malicious 
and  unnatural  manner.  But  before  this 
happened,  wo  had  had  a  slight  disappoint- 
ment. In  the  little  silver  jug  was  cream,  in 
the  larger  one  waa  milk.  Aa  aoon  aa  Mr. 
Mullincr  came  in,  Carlo  began  to  beg,  which 
was  a  thing  our  manners  forbade  ua  to  do, 
though  I  am  sure  we  were  just  as  huogiy; 
and  Mrs.  Jamieaon  aaid  she  waa  certain  we 
would  excuae  her  if  she  gave  her  poor  dumb 
Carlo  his  tea  first  She  accordingly  mixed  a 
saucer-full  for  him,  and  put  it  down  for  him 
to  lap;  and  then  she  tola  us  how  intelligent 
and  sensible  the  dear  little  fellow  waa;  he 
knew  cream  quite  well,  and  conatantly  relhaed 
tea  with  only  milk  in  it ;  so  the  milk  waa  left 
for  us,  but  we  silently  thought  we  were  qnite 
as  intelligent  and  sensible  aa  Cario,  and  felt 
aa  if  insult  were  added  to  injury,  whoi  we 
were  called  upon  to  admire  the  gratitiide 
evinced  by  his  wagffing  his  tail  for  the  eream« 
whkh  ahould  have  been  onia. 

After  tea  we  thawed  down  into  common- 
life  subjects.  We  were  thankful  to  Lady 
Glenmire  for  having  pwyoaed  aoroe  more 
bread-and-butter,  and  tlua  mnteal  want  made 
ua  better  acqwunted  with  her  than  we  ahoold 
ever  have  been  with  talking  about  the  0>mrt, 
though  Miaa  Pole  dkl  aay,  ahe  bad  hoped  to 
know  how  the  dear  Q 
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who  had  seen  her.  The  fitendahip  begun  over 
bread-«nd-biitter,  extended  on  to  cards.  Lady 
Glenmire  played  Preference  to  admiration, 
and  was  a  complete  authority  as  to  Ombre 
and  Quadrille.  Eren  Mlaa  Pole  quite  forgot 
to  say  "  my  lady,*  and  ''your  ladyship,''  and 
•ud  ''Basto!  mVu;'*  "yon  have  Spadille, 
I  believe,"  just  as  qnielly  as  if  we  had  never 
held  the  great  CraafoiTL  parliament  on  the 
sobject  of  the  proper  mode  of  addressing  a 
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As  aproofofhowthsronghly  we  had  for- 

gotten  thai  we  wen  in  the  presence  of  one 

who  mi^l  hare  sal  down  to  tea  with  a 

coronelk  isstead  of  a  cap,  on  her  head,  Mrs. 

Fonester  lelatad  a  enrions  little  fact  to  Lady 

denfflire— ^an  aneedote  known  to  the  circle 

of  her  intimate  friends,  but  of  which  even 

Krai  Jamieeoii  was  not  aware.    It  related  to 

some  faob  old  Isee,  the  sole  relic  of  better  days, 

whieh  Lady  Glemniie  was  admiring  on  Mrs. 

Foirestei's  collar. 

^  Yea,"  said  that  lady,  *^  such  lace  cannot  be 
got  now  either  for  love  or  money ;  made  by 
the  nuns  abroad,  they  tell  me.    They  say  that 
they   can*t  make  it  now  even  there.    But, 
peibapa,  they  eaa,  now  they've  passed  the 
Catholic  Emandpation  Bill.    I  should    not 
wonder.    Bat,  in  the  meantime,  I  treasure  up 
my  lace  very  moeh.    I  da^n't  even  trust  the 
washing  of  it  to  my  maid  "  (the  little  charity 
school-^ri  I  have  named  before,  but  who 
sonndea   well   aa    ''my  maid.**)      I  always 
wash  it  myself.    And  once  it  had  a  narrow 
escape.    C^  course,  your  Lidyship  knows  that 
such  lace  must  never  be  starched  or  ironed ; 
some  people  wash  it  in  augar  and  water ;  and 
some  in  cofiee,  to  make  it  the  right  yellow 
colour ;  but  I   myself    have    a    very    good 
receipt  for  washing  it  in  milk,  which  stiffens 
it  enough,  and  ^ves  it  a  very  good  creamy 
colour.    Well,  ma'am,  I  had  tacked  it  to- 
gether (and   the  beauty  of  this  fiDe  lace  is, 
that  when  it  is  wet,  it  goes  into  a  very  little 
space),  and  put  it  to  soak  in  milk,  when, 
unfortunately,  I  left  the  room;    on  my  re- 
turn, I  found  pussy  on  the  table,  looking 
very  like  a  thief,  out  gulping  very  uncom- 
fortably, aa  if  she    was    half-choked    with 
sometlung  she  wanted  to  swallow,  and  could 
not.     And,  would  you  believe  it  1    At  first,  I 
pitied    her,   and    said,    'Poor    pussy!    poor 
pussy ! '  till,  all  at  once,  I  looked  and  saw 
the  cup  of  milk  empty— cleaned  out !    '  You 
naughty  cat!'  said  I;  and  I  believe  I  was 
provoked  enough  to  eive  her  a  ship,  which 
<]^  no  good,  but  only  helped  the  lace  down — 
just  as  one  slaps  a  choking  child  on  the  bock. 
I  could  have  cried,  I  was  so  vexed;  but  I 
determined  I   would  not  givQ  the  lace  up 
without  a  struggle  for  it    I  hoped  the  lace 
might  disagree  vrith  her,  at  any  rate  ;  but  it 
would  have  been  too  much  for  Job,  if  he  had 
seen,  as  I  did,  that  cat  come  in,  quite  placid 
and  purring,  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after, 
and  almoai  expecting  to  be  stroked.    'No, 
pussy  1 '  said  I ; '  if  you  have  any  conscience. 


you  ought  not  to  expect  that!'  And  then 
a  thought  struck  me ;  and  I  ran?  the  bell  for 
my  maid,  and  sent  her  to  Mr.  Hoggins,  with 
my  compliments,  and  wonld  he  be  khid 
enough  to  lend  me  one  of  his  t^boots  for 
an  hour  ?  I  did  not  think  there  was  anything 
odd  in  the  message;  but  Jenny  said  the 
young  men  in  the  surgery  laughed  as  if  they 
would  be  ill  at  my  wanting  a  top-boot  When 
it  came,  Jenny  and  I  put  pussy  in,  with  her 
fore-feet  straight  down,  so  tlut  they  were 
fastened,  and  could  not  scratch,  and  we  ffave 
her  a  tea-spoonful  of  current-jelly,  in  which 
(your  ladyship  must  excuse  me)  I  had  mixed 
some  tartar  emetic.  I  shall  never  forget  how 
anxious  I  was  that  next  half-hour.  I  took 
pussy  to  my  own  room,  and  spread  a  clean 
towel  on  the  floor.  I  could  have  kissed  her 
when  she  returned  the  lace  to  sight,  very 
much  as  it  had  crone  down.  Jenny  h&d  boiling 
water  ready,  and  we  soaked  it,  and  soaked  i^ 
and  spread  it  on  a  lavender-bush  in  the  sun, 
before  I  could  touch  it  again,  even  to  put  it 
in  milk.  But  now,  your  ladyship  would 
never  guess  that  it  had  been  m  pussy's 
inside." 

We  found  out  in  the  course  of  tlie  evening 
that  Lady  Glenmire  was  going  to  pay  Mrs. 
Jamieson  a  long  visit,  as  she  had  given  up 
her  apartments  in  Edinburgh,  and  had  no  ties 
to  take  her  back  there  in  a  hurry.  On  the 
whole,  we  were  rather  glad  to  hear  this,  for 
she  had  made  a  pleasant  impression  upon  us ; 
and  it  was  also  very  comfortable  to  find,  from 
things  which  dropped  out  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  that,  in  addition  to  many  other 
genteel  qualities,  she  was  far  removed  from 
the  vulgarity  of  wealth. 

"Don't  you  find  it  very  unpleasant,  walk- 
ing 1 "  asked  Mrs.  Jamieson,  as  our  respective 
servants  were  announced.  It  was  a  pretty 
regular  question  from  Mrs.  Jamieson,  who 
had  her  own  carriage  in  the  coach-house,  and 
always  went  out  in  a  sedan  choir  to  the  very 
shortest  distances.  The  answers  were  nearly 
as  much  a  matter  of  course. 

"  Oh  dear,  no !  it  is  so  pleasant  and  still  at 
night!"  "Such  a  refreshment  after  the 
excitement  of  a  party!"  "The  stars  are 
80  beautiful  I"  This  last  was  from  Miss 
Matey. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  astronomy  ? "  Lady 
Glenmire  asked. 

"Not  very" — replied  Miss  Matey,  rather 
confused  at  the  moment  to  remember  which 
was  astronomy,  and  which  was  astrology — but 
the  answer  was  true  under  either  circum- 
stance, for  she  read,  and  was  slightly  alarmed 
at,  Francis  Moore's  astrological  predictions; 
and,  as  to  astronomy,  in  a  private  and  con- 
fidential conversation,  she  had  told  me, 
she  never  could  believe  that  the  earth 
was  moving  constantly,  and  that  she  would 
not  believe  it  if  she  could,  it  made  her  feel 
so  tired  and  dizzy  whenever  she  thought 
about  it. 

In  our  pattens,  we  picked  our  way  home 
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with  extra  care  that  night;  8o  refined  and 
delicate  were  our  perceptions  after  drinking 
tea  with  "my  lady." 

•       SLEDGING. 


The  great  winter  featare  of  Munich  is 
8led£|ing.  One  momingii  just  as  I  entered 
the  cnglish  Garden,  and  when  I  was  ad^ 
miring  Sie  heavy  masses  of  snow  which  lay 
in  Ikntastic  forms  upon  the  dark  branches 
of  a  group  of  pine-trees,  and  was  delighting 
in  fhe  purity  and  silence  and  beauty  of  the 
^ole  scene,  a  sharp,  clear  sound  of  bells  rang 
throuffh  the  frosty  air ;  and  skimming  along 
the  white,  smoot^  road,  which  wound  among 
the  trees,  on  came  a  bright  green  and  golden 
dedge.  drawn  by  a  brisk  black  horse,  brilliant 
with  scarlet  trappings,  and  musical  with  little 
bells !  It  was  a  peasant's  sledge ;  and  wrapt 
up  in  his  cloak,  and  with  fur  cap  and  gloves, 
and  many  a  warm  wrapping  besides,  sate  a 
bnriy  peasant  within  it  The  whole  thing 
was  80  pretty,  and  fantastic,  and  gay,  that  a 
sudden  thrill  ran  through  me,  and  I  was  a 
perfect  child  in  my  joy  over  the  pea-green 
•ledffe. 

if  ere  were  sledges  everywhere,  I  found,  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  Sledges  were  seen 
standing  before  doors,  without  horses,  as 
though  people  were  bringing  them  forth  from 
their  summer  retreats,  and  were  now  inspect- 
ing their  state  and  condition.  There  were 
sleidges  being  drawn  along  to  blacksmiths  and 
coach-builders,  to  be  put  into  repair.  In  a 
day  or  two,  gentlemen's  carriages  beffan  to  go 
upon  sledges  instead  of  wheels ;  ditto  drosches, 
ditto  fiacres,  ditto  peasants'  carts,  ditto  laun- 
dresses' carts,  ditto  brewers'  carts.  Little  lads, 
of  course,  went  upon  sledges,  instead  of  upon 
their  legs;  water-tubs  and  buckets,  and  milk- 
jars,  or,  rather,  the  queer  wooden  pails  hooped 
with  brass,  in  which  they  here  carry  their 
milk — all  travel  on  sledges.  One  now  begins 
to  consider  things  and  vehicles  which  move 
upon  legs  or  wheels  as  very  much  out  of 
fashion. 

Together  with  the  drosches  and  fiacres  now 
put  upon  sledges,  you  see  upon  the  stands 
sledges  proper — two  and  one-horse  sledges, 
green,  blue,  and  yellow,  grand,  elegant,  and 
shabby;  and  sledges  of  this  description  you 
see  driving  about  in  all  directions,  with  their 
heavily-cloaked  and  furred  drivers  generally 
standing  up  behind,  to  drive  d  la  Hansom  cab, 
and  cracking  their  long-lashed  whips  till  the 
streets  resound  again.  You  see  a  couple  of 
students  in  one  sl^ge,  a  whole  family,  mther, 
mother,  and  a  crowd  of  children,  in  a  family 
sledge ;  you  see  a  lady  and  gentleman  alone ; 
you  see,  perhaps,  as  I  did  last  night,  two  fat 
citizenesses,  one  driving,  with  a  couple  of 
round-faced  rosy  children  peeping  out  at  their 
knees,  and  apparently  close  under  the  horses' 
heelstf  you  see  a  couple  of  Munich  "  gents " 
— for  there  are  such  animals  here — with 
b%-bnttoned  coats,  jaunty  hats,  and  cigars 


in  their  mouths,  driving  a  lean,  shambling 
horse  at  a  furious  rate,  whilst  they  themselves 
seem  ready  to  be  spilt  from  their  slight  sledge 
every  moment  You  see  numbers  of  well-U»- 
do,  big-boned  peasants,  rapidly  skimming 
along  in  their  sledges,  which  all  bear  m  striking 
resemblance  to  eaeh  other,  being  green,  often 
of  wicker-woric  painted,  and  most  qnuntly 
adorned  with  gflt  tneery  work,  which  looks 
as  if  cut  in  iron,  gflded. 

I  have  varied  my  walk  to  the  studio  these 
several  laat  moniSnjgB,  by  gomg  down  throngh 
the  hof-garden, andalonff  a  queer  old  street, 
which  leads  into  the  Bt  Anna  Vor8tadt,in 
order  to  see  as  nraeb  of  life  as  posdble.  I 
have  seen,  beddes  all  these  varieties  of  the 
sledge  genus,  various  little  bits  of  winter  lift, 
which  amnsed  me.  I  have  seen  soldien 
emptying  firom  long,  heavy  carts,  loads  of 
snow,  into  the  variou  brushes  of  the  Iser, 
which  flow  throofffa  the  town ;  and  have  met 
processions  of  uumdresses,  which  have  a 
vastly  odd  appearanee.  In  the  eariy  morn- 
ing they  were  altering  the  dty  with  clothea- 
basketa  and  bundles,  piled  up  ever  so  high 
on  wooden  sledges,  wbieh  they  botii  drew 
and  pushed  along;  the  sledges,  not  few  in 
number,  and  the  procession,  rendered  yet 
more  fantastic  fh>m  ffay-colonred  dresses 
and  white  petticoats,  winch  were  borne  aloft, 
like  pennons,  upon  long  poles !  These  laun- 
dress-matrons and  malas  looked  very  attrac- 
tivc)  I  can  assure  you,  all  bright  and  freah  as 
the^  were  in  the  dear  whiter's  morning; 
their  comely  faces  glowed  with  exercise  and 
the  sharp  air.  Just  picture  to  yourselves  this 
train  winding  alonjg  through  the  queer  old 
street,  white  and  cnsp  with  its  snow,  and  tell 
me  whether,  together  with  a  peangrreen  sledge 
rushing  along  here  snd  tiiere,  ana  every  now 
and  then  a  group  of  peaaanta  cutting  wood 
before  the  houses,  fhe  scene  was  not  quaint 
and  pleasantly  foreign  t 

These  groups  of  wood-cutters  form  quite 
a  characteristic  feature  in  the  winter  pietire 
of  a  Munich  street  The  man — ^fbr  the  groups 
usually  consist  of  one  msn  and  two  women — 
the  man  in  a  chooolate-eoloured  or  pale  pink 
cotton  jacket,  bUek  velvet  breeches,  and  mack 
top-boots,  chopping  away  at  a  heavy  bloek, 
which  he  has  set  on  the  courseway :  the  women 
in  pink  or  blue  cotton  boddicea,  with  hoge 
wadded  gigot  sleeves,  and  scariet  or  green,  or 
both  colours  mixed,  woollen  petticoats,  and 
with  black  or  white  handkerchiefii  tied  over 
their  heads ;  one  sawing  piles  of  wood  hi  a 
skeleton-like  sawing  machme ;  the  other  earry- 
ing  away,  in  a  wooden  basket,  on  her  bsdr, 
the  cut  and  sawn  pieces  of  wood,  throngh 
the  heavy  arched  door,  or  rather  gateways  of 
the  house. 

But  to  return  to  the  sledging,  and  to  onr 
sledging  in  particular.  On  Tnesdaj  after- 
noon the  sun  shone  out  glorionsly,  and  east 
long  gleams  on  the  studio  floor,  throogfa  the 
high  windows.  My  eyes  glaneed  «p^  and 
encountered,  smiling  through  leafless  bnmeliee, 
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Wo  hud  Just  time  to  drive  oi  far  na  Schwnl- 
liiDg  for  Mary  to  liavc  n  dim  and  dreary 
glimpse  of  the  church,  when;  JH  the  pic- 
turewiuo  Ovorbccit  Gallery,  and  of  the  house 
where  dwell*  the  little  old  woman  with  the 
lota  of  children,  and  of  the  yet  raoro  distant 
church  with  the  pea-grcen  Hpiro.  But  nil 
was  now  eold,  snow,  ice,  and  icicles ;  bo  away 
wc  sped  home  ng.iin  t^i  our  comfortable  teo- 
Uble ;  our  driver  cracking  his  whip  yet 
loader  and  louder,  and  in  one  of  his  evolu- 
tioni  nearly  Bnnppinjf  off  poor  Mnrv'a  nose, 
which  seemed  more  than  usually  unkiod,  as  1 
discovered  on  our  drive  that  this  happened  to 
be  her  birthday!  Well.afternit,  no  barm  was 
done :  and  so  delicious  is  the  memory  of  it  all, 
that  without  wailing  for  any  granner  port^, 
we  shall,  before  long,  indulge  ourselves  again 
in  ■  sledge,  and  drive  down  to  the  lake  in  the 
EDglish  Garden,  and  see  the  skating.  We 
hope  ftlao  to  see  somewhere  or  other  the  royal 
■ledges,  of  which  wo  hear  so  much. 


A  TOWER  OF  STRENGTH. 

"EvBRV  mnn's  house  is  his  castle,"  hns 
long  been  n  favorite  saying  in  England,  and 
in  Wales,  too,  where  I  live,  when  at  homo; 
■nd  it  sugcesta,  and  indeed  is  moant  to  imply. 
Dot  only  tlie  abstract  inviolability  of  a  man  a 
own  private  property,  but  the  cxt.!rnal  demon- 
stration of  a  good  sntiHtantial  wall,nnda  stout 
door  with  a  lock  and  bolt  to  it,  by  way  of  a 
good  practical  sign  and  token  of  the  fact.  If 
a  man  dwelling  in  an  old  bam  was  to  say 
UiIh,  it  would  obviously  lose  half  its  effect; 
and  if  ho  said  it  while  strutting  up  .and  down 
in  front  of  a  dilajriduled  pigstyn,  ha  would, 
assuredly,  bo  regarded  either  as  n  madman  or 
a  very  sorry  jester.  We  English  and  Welsh 
can  very  well  understand  a  moral  right,  and 
the  strength  of  it,  u  in  the  law,  though  this 
may  generally  be  associated  with  the  Impres- 
sion of  a  number  of  ponderous  volumea  bound 
in  calf,  ud  th«  proapect,  or  pretence,  of  a 
troUffiim  bill  m  «Mti;  bat  when  direct 
-"■ ■ '-' "^  '   itiil  ol>j«ct,  iiieh 


of  resisting  all  poMible  ikssaults  upon  the 
houses  of  those  who  reside  within  the  pro- 
tecting shadow  of  their  embattled  walla. 

I  advanced  up  the  hill  above  mentioned, 
and  emerging  udod  a  crcat  swelling  summit, 
I  presently  founa  myself  near  to  an  immense 
range  of  old  neglected  walls  and  turrets,  socb 
as  we  ace  down  in  Wales  very  commonly, 
though  I  certainly  had  expected  aomething 
very  different  of  this  place  from  its  im- 
posing look  at  a  little  distance.  As  I  walked 
round,  my  wonder  ineressed  nt  its  dirty, 
weed.grown,  squalid  appearance.  Of  course 
i  now  perceived  tliat  I  hod  been  quite  mis- 
taken in  my  first  impression;  because,  so  far 
from  being  a  fortroM  of  great  strength,  it  was 
evidently  not  habitable,  except  by  a  few  old 
crones  and  Ibeir  pensioner  hnsoanils,  who  were 
allowed  to  reside  there,  and  make  a  few  pence 
by  showing  visitors  what  a  place  it  once  was, 
a  very  long  time  ago ;  just  aa  they  do  at  Caer- 
narvon Castle,  and  Caerphilly,  and  other 
mnJL-atic  remains  of  antiqnity  in  the  ancient 
princinality,  God  bless  it ! 

I  aescended  towards  what  appeared  to 
be  the  drawbridge  and  grand  entrancivgate, 
or  rather  the  place  where  they  used  to  be, 
and  1  found  myself  passing  between  a  ht^ 
row  of  fresh  wooden  paUaides,  surround- 
ing irregularly — and  with  nnfinlsbcd  gaps 
between — n  moss  of  bricklayers'  rubbish,  and 
mnsons'  refuse,  and  aBironten'  leavings,  and 
navigators'  work,  in  midway  of  confusion  of 
hillocks  of  mould,  and  maasea  of  dirt,  and 
dry  turf,  and  shavings  and  pieces  of  wood, 
and  heaps  of  brick  rubbish,  and  round  hard 
puddings  of  old  mortar,  and  rags,  and  charted 
wood,  and  lint  pieces  of  fresh  mortar,  and  brick- 
layers' little  quaint  wheelbarrows,  with  rieketty 
planks  for  their  thin  round  heads  to  run  upon, 
and  navigators  with  pickaxes,  and  spades,  and 
maulfi,  and  mallets,  and  mattocks,  and  pavion 
with  ttowels  and  paving-rammers,  and  beetles, 
almost  as  big  as  FalstaCa"  three-man  beetle;" 
and  here  and  there  the  faded  red-coat  of  a 
soldier,  making  its  way  throngh  the  workmen 
down  towards  the  place  which  one  may  s^p- 
pos«  was  once  called  the  drawbridge,  aa  tns 
paacoge  in  question,  however  overwhelmed 
with  the  doings  and  materials  and  rubbish,  ex- 
tended over  a  great  broad  trench  below,  wUch 
was  no  doubt  the  moat 

I  eventually  made  my  way  down  tA  (his 
bridge  of  many  wrecks,  and  standing  close  to 
one  side,  in  order  to  avoid  the  press  of  pas- 
sengers and  soldiers  and  workmen  p.issng  to 
■na  fro,  1  looked  down  into  the  moat  below. 
It  waa  of  great  width,  eitendins,  probably, 
flflr  or  alsty  fbet  Inm  the  base  of  the 
fortres*  M  its  enalosinr  walled  banks  on  the 
oppotiitMa.  It  most  UTS  been  a  tone  time 
unce  Ktf  water  was  thare.  The  walls  dls- 
plsved  BB  nm^DS  of  the  osnal  moat  or  dilch- 
•taio*)  md  all  the  surface  below  was  covered 
with  A  iij  aonibby  sort  of  dusty  grass,  ef  ■ 
— «(  hna^  Two  smsll,  agged,  hungry- 
ling  nrduna  were  playing  a  ineUneholy 
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at  nurblea  in  the  tcotre;  and  a  drl, 
mt  shoes  or  atoekiBn  mi  who  had  Toat 
nmt  teeth  Cattttt  eo  than  the  fortifica- 
whkh  seemod  ts  kare  lost  all  the  teeth 
x  kftd),  WH  rtnftv  ^ft  ^^  o  vacant 

trring  to  be  Idtmted  in  the  game. 
mA  orer  to  tta  ottw  aide,  and  gazing 
I  into  Um  Doa^I  aaw  aeveral  eilremelv 
iheep,  «AoM  wed  was  of  that  sort  of  dnJ] 
rml  tint  ttat  lenM  oim  in  some  doubt  aa 
beth«r  tha  ibam  wh  oiiginallT  a  nbite 
»d,  ar  a  Maek  ■beep  faded.  The 
wiaderingabontto  tiy  and 


afevU 


faMWlbt 

ttamoa 


^UM^aaadafaaid-rtiU.  Aa  my  face 
•d  vntiato  fiia  moKtMow,  the  fkce  of  one 
•  aba^  loefced  va  at  me,  interrogativel; ; 
a&otlier  dieep  looked  up  in  my  face; 
Aer  all  firo  looked  m> ;  then  one  of 
■dd  "taa.'*— then  I  withdrew.  I  had 
1^  to  ffn  tbem  bid.^inpathy,  and  they 
Inot  eattiiat. 

nw,  I  WSB  not  anhre  whether  this  great 
naa  bid  tt»  MUtatian  of  a  "fine  old 
I,"  aadi  as  tiniuleia  are  directed  to  go 
.  aee  in  fillMHAfHla  of  North  and  South 
ilea,  or  in  nBoy  pMta  of  England  and  Scot- 
d;  but  aadi  I  biagiaed  it,  Ull  1  heard 
M  of  Omi  paaaawJiT  remark,  "What  a 
>w  place .'"  CooU  I  have  been  lo  much 
^M,  and  was  it  nallj  conudered  a  place 
If  M,  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
~  iflUfa  ontaide  waa  merely  a 
r,  inTolTing  aome  repairs  of 


^_r  or  Eonatraction  of 
«la,aamtanagea,a&d  other  unde^ound 
[  of  <ilit»ialii  fwtiScation.  I  pasaed 
Oe  WdfB,  tberefbre,  and  through  the 
uic»-gBtc.  LooVing  iij>  tii  t1iL'  Iron-caaed 
ea  of  the  portcullis,  I  saw  thut  Ihey  were 
aaih'  ajul  rotten,  that,  if  the  gatv  hud  hoen 
lenly  loircre<l,  tbey  would  li.iv>'  shattered 
welrea  inn  shower  of  old  touclivood  and 
,  Still,  I  made  no  douSt  timt  within 
enld  find  ererything  in  hinli  drder, 
f  jiu(tiiyiD|,  by  its  tremendous  batteries 

r,  admmble  armn^cment.')  for  their 
und  all  oth*r  niojm  on.!  appliances 
mt.  Uiat  this  "Tow.r  c.f  Sfren^th"  — " 
pared  to  maintoiii  lis  liistorli-^l  fame 
wnt  rvpntalion. 
I  pos-ied  thiDDgh  sloDo  coiirt-yarda  and 
n,  ud  up  sloD«  Btcjia,  and  fonad  myself 
mdaing  ronnii  a  kind  ol'  cirtuHoua,  narrow 
eet,  lery  squalid  and  di'^rtt'il,  having  a 
e  of  smll  houses  on  ooo  Ml:  with  dirty 
adows.  some  of  them  broken,  aud  witn 
tiled  doora,  appearing  us  If  BolJon  opened, 
1  Iff  the  woriu  writti-n  upon  them, 
tt  Officen'  Quarters."  If  nn  ArtiHery 
k  t  nsMed  there,  it  is  more  than  I 
M  inested.    On  the  otlit'r  ude  arose 

A  ,  >^Jtl^rent  kinds,  which  at  times 

nt  icnw  portion  or  wing 
I  wiUin;  others,  I  took  to 


bo  the  walls  of  some  dO^dated  house  of  old 
etorea  and  reftise,  while  now  and  then  wu 
presented  the  remains  of  a  house  or  building 
that  had  fallen  in  mina  ■  long  time  since^ 
and  sometimes  leaving  a  g^  with  a  maaa  of 
rubbiah  heaped  up  below— all  evidently  of 
long  stondiog,  and  no  signs  viable  of  any 
intention  either  of  repairing  the  atrncture,  or 
clearing  away  the  wreck,  Amidat  one  of 
these  mounds  of  mbbish,  1  saw  a  poor  old 
wounded  wheelbarrow,  lyinff  hopelessly  upon 
its  back,  with  one  leg  and  a  stump  stieluDC 

p  in  the  jur ;  but  this  waa  Uie  only  token  <? 

thought  having  once  dawned,  that  it  miglit 
Iw  as  weU  not  to  leave  thinga  in  tliia  wret^ed 
-•ate. 

NotiduK,  here  and  there,  a  narrow  paaaage 
between  tho  queer-looking  UtUe  hoosea  called 
"Artille^  Officers'  Quarters,"  with  a  narrow 
flight  of  stone  ateps,  I  aacended  them,  and 
presently  found  myself  on  "the  lines"  or 
lower  works  of  the  fortreaa,  with  the  ifi-k 
windows  (or  front,  whichever  they  should  be 
called)  of  the  same  housea  on  my  ri^t,  and 
the  walls,  with  their  embraanrea  for  maaketrr, 
on  the  left  At  intervals,  between  a  otttiun 
number  of  these  embraaures,  a  atone  shield 
was  set  up,  aomelhing  about  the  size  and 
ahape  of  a  tail  tombstone,  behind  which  two 
or  three  men  might  stand  with  loaded 
muskets,  and  peeping  round,  now  and  then, 
take  a  shot  at  any  advancing  party  of  an 
enemy  who  had  penetrated  the  fortress  gatea, 
and  ascended  the  lines  at  the  otfier  end, 
I  walked  along  upon  the  slanting  pavement 
of  this  desolate  pince,  feeling  nncommonly 
like  some  lonely  cat  in  search  of  adventurea, 
till  I  fonnd  the  passage  open  upon  a  broad 
flight  of  atone  aleps;  mounting  which  I 
gamed  the  platform  of  a  battery,  and  here, 
for  the  first  time,  I  came  upon  a  sentry  on  duty. 
He  inquired  with  a  amiie  if  I  belonged  to  the 
nnison!  The  word  astonished  me.  Ganiaonl 
What — which — whereJ  I  had  never  ima- 
gined that  there  was  any  garrison  among  these 
ruins.  9ach  waa  my  thought,  thODgh  re- 
duced to  words,  and  accompanied  with  aamile 
in  return  for  that  of  the  aeotry,  my  reply  only 
amounted  to  a  simple  and  digniGea  "No. 
"  Then,"  said  the  sentry,  "  you  must  not  come 
up  here."  As  I  was  up  there  already,  and  bad 
ponimbulated  the  lines  in  all  the  observing 
leisure  of  undisturbed  solitude,  this  order  had 
rather  a  plensiiig  effect.  Of  conrae  I  immedi- 
ately complied.  Yet  I  did  think  the  thing 
odd;  for  what  was  ho  there  to  guard!  Old 
brick  rubbish  and  broken  windows.  This  was 
the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard  of  a  sentry  being 
placed  among  ancient  ruins.  The?  never  do 
this  in  Wales.  ' 

Arrived  nt  the  bottom  of  the  flight  of 
steps,  1  moved  forwards,  attracted  by  s  large 
range  of  building  apparently  new.  Several 
soldiers  were  now  visible,  and  I  aoon 
came  to  a  guard-room,  with  a  score  ot 
aoldiers  loitering  about  in  the  colonnade  nni 
aome  of  thi>m  hmnn  ni.<.n.i  i»  marching  ntAei 


some  of  them  being  placed  ii 
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and  sent  away  to  relieve  the  sentries.  Ascend- 
Ing  another  flight  of  steps,  I  arrived  in  a  large 
square.  Here  there  were  no  ruins,  excepting 
the  cannon  (long  rows  of  which  were  dis- 
played in  all  the  deformity  and  rust  of  by- 
gone years),  but  I  noticed  ranges  of  great  and 
comfortless-looking  buildings,  and  in  the 
middle,  amidst  much  bleak  wind  and  sharp 
flyiDff  dust,  I  saw  a  taU  statue  of  on  officer 
ndsed  upon  a  pediment,  with  one  lecf,  and  a 
very  handsome  one,  put  forth  to  display  a 
Darticularly  well-made  Hessian  boot.  Not 
finding  anything  attractive  in  this  great 
draughty  square,  I  turned  off  to  the  left,  and 
very  quickly  found  myself  in  the  vicinity  of 
bairacks,  wnere  soldiers  were  standing  out  in 
front  of  their  doors,  without  coat  or  widstcoat, 
washing  their  faces,  and  laughing,  and  carry- 
ing on  practical  jokes  with  each  other.  A 
atraogo  mixture  of  things  all  this  seemed.  A 
great  square,  great  new  buildings,  and  bar- 
racks with  solmers,  all  in  the  midst  of  dilapi- 
dation  and  absolute  ruins  of  long  standing, 
exactly  like  the  appearance  of  things  after  a 
great  fire! 

I  turned  down  a  passage,  and  soon  dis- 
covered that  I  was  making  a  semicircle  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  t£e  one  I  had  first 
perambulated.  Similar  sights  presented  them- 
selves. Everywhere  the  same  melancholy, 
squalid,  deserted  appearance  —  dilapidated 
houses,  fallen  houses,  heaps  of  brick-rubbish 
—desolate  Artillery  Ofllcers*  Quarters — sol- 
diers* canteens,  senaing  forth  prelusive  odours 
of  beer,  tobacco,  and  sawdust,  so  that  I  knew 
of  them  before  I  came  upon  their  crude 
and  careless  temporary  sheds — and  broken 
windows  in  houses  that  ought  to  have  known 
better,  some  of  which  were  patched  up  with 

Tand  paper, 
made  my  way  out  in  a  for  more  puzzled 
state  of  mmd  than  when  I  came  in;  and, 
passing  over  the  drawbridge,  I  stopped  to 
read  an  inscription  upon  a  long  board.  It  was 
exhibited  upon  a  place  that  looked — from  the 
booth-like  shape  and  color  of  it,  its  dirty 
locality,  the  heaps  of  rubbish  all  around  it,  its 
huge,  showman-like  placard,  and  its  man  in  a 
very  dirty  dress  of  red  cloth  and  old  gold-lace, 
witn  a  Utile  round  black  squab  hat  and  gold 
band,  walking  up  and  down  in  front — exactly 
like  ft  show  at  a  fkir,  the  morning  jjfur  the 
fldr.  The  inaeription  upon  the  longboard 
s-^Tkknfc  C«ee  for  the  Sale  of  Tlckcte 
llekets  fbr  the  Armouries, 
;  Tleketa  for  the  Jewel 
MlipenoD." 

^  thftt  this  was  the 

■Hwl    Bnt  to  fiur  from 

*«lii9  it  wu  regwded 

A  ftnnidftble  place 

Kd^g  nninhftfoted, 

(moat  of  them 


superiors,  having  leave  of  absence,  we  si 
resided  in  it;  and  that,  ao  far  from 
neglected,  it  was  regarded  as  a  sort  oi 
town,  or  very  close  and  quiet  borough 
which  a  very  great  variety  of  incomes, 
fees,  and  emolameoti  were  derived  by 
number  of  mflritorioiia  individuals, 
claims  upon  tlie  gratitude  of  their  < 
country  were  frilly  recognised  by  those  < 
personages  wlio  oappened  to  be  aware 
fact,and  had  the  power  to  bestow  such  r 

That  a  place  of  soeh  magnitude— con 
a  number  of  great  atone  baU^gs,  sun 
by  a  mined  town  of  email  houses— 
need  a  ^ood  many  offieers,  aa  well  as  : 
keep  it  m  proper  order,  I  ean  have  no 
The  aort  of  order,  or  disorder,  that  \\ 
presents,  caanoti  howeyer,  lay  an  equa 
to  be  repreaented  by  many  persons  of 
rity  and  importance.  I  trust,  th( 
that  it  ii  only  the  goaaip  of  the  place 
boasts  that  the  Tower  BtUl  haa  its  Coo 
the  Duke ;  its  lieutenant,  the  Knightly 
General ;  its  Deputy  lieutenant,  the  I^ 
able  Colonel;  ita  Gentleman  Porte 
Oentl^nan  Qaoler ;  its  Physieian ;  it 
lain;  ite  Chief  Bailiff;  and— but  really 
rather  stronjB^— its  QetUleman  Headsma 
cause,  if  this  be  a  true  list  of  some 
posts  and  places*  I  cannot  help  fancyii 
must  be  uncommonly  like  auecures! 
quiet  **  places,**  quite  in  the  shade, 
dreamed  of  by  any  Iranter  after  abv 
the  disposal  of  the  pnbUe  money.  1 
the  above,  there  are  the  Ifljgor ;  certoii 
officers,  and  non-commissioned  office 
Assistant  Chaplain ;  the  Apothecary  (' 
no  doubt,  the  Deputy  Physidan)  ;  the  1 
Porter  (obvioualy  the  deputy  of  the  (zei 
Porter) ;  the  Master  Gunner;  the  C< 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  (who,  we  make 
imagine,  might  be  turned  into  a  Wai 
in  time  of  need),  and  some  other8,^-bjf 
all  the  oneroua  and  inexplicable  dutaea 
place  are  carried  on.  i  admit  thatt 
not  given  to  me  upon  evidence  and  aut 
and  yet  I  can't  help  fimcying  that  aoc 
of  if  muat  he  true.  The  Tower  ia  C4 
a  tempting  opportunity  for  a  quiet 
"place*' or  two. 

I  returned  to  my  hotel,  somewhat  h 
at  my  mistake  or  my  atupidity.  I  y 
sure  as  ever  that  the  Castle  of  Can 
was  a  magnificent  old  ruin:  but  afle 
I  had  seen  of  tiie  Tower  of  Londo 
been  told  of  the  many  high  oflScea  i 
cover  for,  all  the  old  fortresses  in  n 
country  must  hide  their  dismantled 
If,  however,  the  Tower  really  be  a 
pUce  and  worth  keepinff  up,  why  oi 
should  it  be  left  amroQiKled  by  such 
and  disgrace,  and  idth  no  iq»parent  in 
of  making  itself  decent  1 
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THE  GREAT  INVASION. 

HagHah  Nation  hare  always  been 
a)i«<)  bv  a  strong  predilection  for  a 
' — a  dreulfut  bugbear,  hated,  fenred, 
boot  by  everybody.  For  a  bogey  of 
—a  bngbcaf  about  nrhom  there  can  be 
Kikef — a  thoroug'h,  right-do«Ti,  san- 
,(Daii-eaUng,  vomon-murderiDg,  child- 
g.  nw-liMd-uiiJ-CTOSS-bones  bogey, 
e  Bonaparte. 

he  time  of  Ibe  original  "  Boney""  the 
s  Ten-  strong.  The  French  were  eon- 
f  lan^'ng  (in  imagination)  somewhere 
er.  Not  a  smuggler  attempted  a 
}le  ran  of  brandy  on  a  moonlight 
bot  the    bated   Co rsiean— jack-boots, 

hnt  and  all — was  presumed  to  be  in 
ucb  on  the  Metropolis ;  not  a  little 
nt  up  his  bonnlesa  rocket,  or  dis- 
l    lua    innocuous    equib,   but    fearful 

were  eirenlated  of  a.  Freneh-kiudled 
tvtioo,  or  at  beat  of  the  simultjiiieous 
ing  of  the  beacon  fires.  Boney,  his 
d&,  and  hia  mnch  redoubted  invasion 
lere,  tberc,  and  eveiywhere. 

had  a  slight  iovnaion  pani;  in  the  year 
(hen  Commodore  Napier  beat  the 
oQs  nth  their  furaoos  inslrument  of 
— a  stick).  Our  -'Bone?"  then  was 
ite  old  gi'Dtleman,  with  a  pear-shaped 
whcs    asamning     the     patronymic    of 

abdicated  soTeroignty  in  a  hack-cnb. 
a  U)  iatade  us  in  the  twinkling  of  a 
it  —  be.  Monsieur  Thiers,  Uorshnl 
)d,  and  the  Chaast'ars  d'Afriqae;  all 
I  question,  the  merits  of 
idetBtot  ' 
They. 
^ibte   pamphlet  by  the  good-natured 

AdminI,  who  so  kindly  stood  god- 
to  ma  iobville  cravnta.  '  He  was  to 
tia  t«  pieces  with  steam -frigates ;  to 
nd  BiMton;  to  demollsli  DoTer;  to 
i"™»»^ '"'v ;  to  turn  Grs-tt  Qrimsby 
J  i^  f  "wich  into  a  howling 

;hard,  Tnhiti,  Qneen 
Guizot.  War!  war ! 
arera.  Lamorici^ro, 
rare  to  land  the  day 
■»  and  a  few  thou- 
lespite  the  fears 
ed  with  F^Iway , 


return   tiekets  in  lieu  of  mortars  and  howit- 
zers.     '61    came,    and    another  foreign 
vasion,    the    results    of   which,    it    appears 
to   UB,   we   have   already    deserihed    b    '' ' 
journal. 

And  now  the  trompet-cry  aoimda  tender 
than  <fver.  Now  that  the  shores  of  England 
and  Franco  are  united  by  Ih;  electric  nire, 
by  the  iron  haDd-sli,iking  of  railroads,  by  a 
hundred  thousand  hoods  of  friendship  and 
interest  besides,  wa  are  to  have  a  real  invasion 
— n  dreadful  invasion — an  invuion  in  earnest. 
It  is  all  op  with  London,  England,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Colonies !  Our  soldiers  can't 
fight,  and  our  ships  cant  sail ;  our  guns  won't 
fire,  nor  will  our  bayonets  pierce.  Tilbury 
Fort  is  of  no  use,  and  the  Goarda  must  march 
out  of  London  at  one  end  ns  the  French 
enter  it  by  the  other.  We  haven't  got  a 
decent  forliScation,  or  a  serviceable  gun,  or  an 
effieient  soldier.  As  for  "  Veritas,"  "  Civilian," 
"  Q  in  the  comer,"  the  "  Constant  Reodera," 
and   the  "Occasional  Correspondents,"   they 

E'  B   up   all   hope.     It   is  all  over   with   us. 
t  us  pnt  sackcloth  and  ashes  on  our  heads. 

But  what  is  the  use,  my  friends,  of  crying 
"Wolf!"  when  the  foe  has  already  entered 
our  sheepfolda — when  he  has  already  carried 
away  the  most  succulent  of  our  young  lamba 
from  their  blea^ng  mothera,  and  thirsts  now, 
with  hia  ravening  jaws  all  dripping  with 
gore,  for  our  lives? 

Shall  we  be  invaded  1 

We  are  invaded ;  root  and  branch,  body  and 
bones,  horse  nnd  foot,  neck  and  heel,  ootfing 
iind  infong.  The  invasion  has  been  goingon 
for  years,  and  wo  recked  nothing  of  it.  The 
inaidions  enemy, burrowing  like  a  mole  under- 
ground,  has  sapped  our  foundations;  bos 
dcrmined  our  institudons.  An  unscrupulous 
.iroiy  of  mercenaries  (principally  Irish)  have 
carried  out  his  iniquitous  behests.  We  i 
compassed  round  abont,  hemmed  in,  s 
roDnded  by  bis  fortalicea— not  masked  b 
terica  or  stockaded  forts — but  defiant,  brazen- 


beleaguered  by  Brigadier  Bricks  and 
Field-Marshal  Mortar,  Their  weapons  of 
ofTenoB  have  been  scafibld-poles  and  brick- 
layers' hods ;  their  munitions  of  defence, 
hoarding  and  wheelbarrows.  This  is  what  I 
call  the  "  real  invasion." 
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Tkke  up  this  nuip  of  tlie  Mctrupdlis, 
publisbed  Iiat  year,  and  glnnue  iit  thnt  liltl« 
kernel,  coloured  scarlet,  oiled  the  City,  nnd 
then  ftt  Ihc  prodigious  extent  of  Nutshell 
Burrounding  it,  all  loudly  demanding,  (and 
meriting)  to  be  iociuded  lu  the  generul  title 
"London."  Yet  tliis  little  scarlet  kernel, 
with  some  scatlered  streets  about  Westruo- 
nasterian  marshes,  was  the  whole  of  London 
once.  It  WHS  big  enough  to  give  laws  to  all 
England,  and  to  great  part  of  France,  for 
hundreds  of  years.  It  was  big  enough  to  hold 
&  Lombard  Street;  which,  even  then,  stood  in 
no  unfavourable  degree  of  comparison  with  a 
China  orange.  It  was  big  enough  to  have 
Lord  Mayors  who  beardi^  Kings;  to  be  a 
constant  source  of  anxiety  and  uneaslDess  to 
tiie  Sovereign;  to  be  tlic  philosopher's  stone 
of  Jack  Cade's  ambition;  to  be,  as  it  always 
baa  been,  a  nonarch  among  cities.  Bui  the 
DUtshell!  How  small  the  kernel  looks,  with 
his  rubicund  boundary !  Throw  in  West- 
minsler  and  Southward,  as  the  three  appear 
in  Hollar's  print ;  how  diminutive  they  are 
with  the  big  nutabsU  around  1  Take  a  map 
of  t«ndan,  hydrogmphed  even  within  the 
memory  of  man — within  thirty  years  let  us 
Bay — the  nubhcll  has  still  the  best  of  it,  and 
the  kernel  shrinks  wofully,  even  amidst  jtii 
layers  upon  layers  of  cuticle. 

The  prodigious  enlargement  of  London 
aeems  more  to  me  in  the  act  of  the  countiy 
closing  round  the  town,  than  of  the  tow-o  ad- 
vancing on  tlie  country — more  as  a  giant 
hand  gradually  closes  up  its  Titanic  fingers 
on   a   shrivelled  dwarf,   than   as    the   dwarf 

growing  into  the  giant,  and  throwing  up  earth- 
eaps  in  its  struggle  for  cm.incipation  from 
the  parent  monster.  The  fat  lias  grown 
round  the  heart,  and  the  heart  hoa  grown 
torpid  and  sluggish  in  the  midst.  Do  you 
thmk  it  is  that  scarlet  kernel— once  the  whole 
City  of  London — that  has  pushed  out  man- 
dibles, crali-like  feelers,  on  every  side,  and, 
cancer-like,  has  spread  over  the  green  Qalda 
and  shady  lanes?  Do  you  think  the  kernel 
is  the  spider,  and  Westminster  and  South- 
warktheweb?  It  maybe  so;  but  1  rather 
incline  to  the  theory  that  the  advancement 
is  towards,  and  not  from,  tile  kernel.  That 
ii  why  I  call  it  an  invasion:  anc' 
vnaon  seems  to  me  gradually  but  surely 
driving,  into  _a  constantly  diminishing  circle, 
all  sorts  of  old  abuses,  old  nuisanues,  old 
vested  interests,  old  "  timishonoured  insU- 
tutions,"  towards  the  shrivelled  old  kernel, 
wWch,  though  she  knows  (excuao  the  gender) 
she  might  he  rid  of  them  by  the  aerial 
locomotive  of  progress,  seeks  ratlier  (hap- 
pily impotontly)  to  cause  them  to  permeate 
through  sewers  into  healthier  streams,  poison- 
ing them  meanwhile ;  or  she  would  strenu- 
ously seek  (always  iiupotentiy)  to  cast  them, 
AS  so  much  guano,  on  to  the  Isvader's  fields 
around  her,  where  they  would  produce  a  nice 
rich  crop  of  gingerhread  coaches,  i  -  ' 
bnus,    prejudice,    dirt,    water-bailiffs, 


driven  bullocks,  choked  sewi 
slaughkr-houses,  and  coal  and  c 
What  will  the  nutshell  do  J 
m,  hugging,  in  boa-constrictor  f 
the  old,  musty,  ahrivclled,  yet  wealthy  U 
ig  it  into  better  shape?  or  will  it  en' 
id  cause  it  to  collapse  entirely ;  forgj 
hy  some  hidden  phcenix  process  of  >t*M 
to  reproduction  in  another  guise  '" 
rejuvenescence  1 

It  Is  natuMl  for  l.irge  cities  to  growl 
no-apples   grow ;    so   do   little     bi 
lawyers'  bills  of  costs — why  not 
The   little  island  of  St.  Louis  once 
there   was   of  Paris.     Vienna  has  o 
its  glacis;   Madrid,  Naples,  Venice,  1 
grown  ;  and   Constantinople — no ;  . 
itantinople  will  be  lo  nse   nKvays  a 
iven  as  Smyrna  is.    They  are  alwayiTI 
burnt  down,  yet  never  seem  to  get  si 
larger.    But  London  lias  not  grown  I 
natural,  reasonable,  understandable 
hasn't  grown  bigger  coosbtenlly. 
increased  by  degrees,  like  the  pine 
the  little  bov.    The  lawyer's  bill  b 

like   it;   for,    like   that    dii^ 

document,    it    hns    swollen    with 

alarming,      supernatural     rapidity. 

token  yuu  unawares;   it   has   dropped    i__ 

wiLhout  warning:  it  h:is  slartea  up  wn 

notice  ;  it  his  grown  with  stealthy  n 

dlly,  from  n  mouse  iutu  a  mastodon.  i 

Thirty   years  agol — Boney   the    flrst  1 

just   [inished   eating    his    heart   on   a  r^ 

Thiatlewood   and    others    had   been   daj 

tated.      A  crave  judicial  discuss 

long  before  Iwen  closed  us  to  whether 

derer    and    ravisher    had    a    right 

.ppeal  by  battle."    The  Old  Bailey  H 
morning  performances  yet  took  place  1 
crowdoi  and  UQ fas hioDablc  audiences.  9r 
Havward  had  just  been  hanged  for  buj 
id  Fauntleroy  was  yet  to  suffer  for  ftS 
omen  were  yet  whipped  for   larcenjflL 
eorge,   the   gentleman   of  gentlemen^ 
king.     There   were    no    riulroada,   i 
police,  save  the  red-coaWd  Bow  Stn 
ners  and  the  purblind  old  watchn: 
were  no  coffbe-shops,  no  reading- 
the    coSee-houscs   were   taverns   resorted  J 
(in  the  paucity  of  clubs)  by  the  nolnlity  S 
gentry.      It   was   considered   aristoM»lic 
beat  the  wato^j;  it  was  esteemed  "Coi^ 
thian"  lo  get  drunk  in  the  purlieus  of  Droi 
Lane ;  it  was  very  '■  Up-top  "  to  patron 
pri:ie-lighler.      We    have    been  invaded .] 
and    customs    somewhat    difir"" 


There  was  no  Regent's  Park,  no 
Park,  no  Belgmvia,  and  no  Tyhnr 
bnm  Gate,  indeed,  yet  stood  where  Tybl 
G.illon'a  not  BO  many  years  before  had  at« 
and  beneath  which  mouldered  the  bones  ij 
Cromwell,  Ireton,and  Bradahaw,  Paddin, 
vtaa,  but  it  was  countrylied ;  and  the  £ 
w;ire  Road  was  simply  a  rural  road  lea 
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mwty  Oiford  Streot  ivas 
to  Oiford.  Portland, 
od  £«ntish  Towns  were 
rtiDU  »f  liondoD,  ns  they 
lOtsct^  in  Kent,  or  Pat- 
%e  Sew  Road  waa  dao- 
M  m^U  tad  the  open 
ens  Chun.-li  (catch  any 
eteiiow)B  favourito  ren- 
latchers  and  burkers  to 
(bo  the  bodiei  they  had 
ere  called).  Clerk  enweli, 
Ijr  popnlated;  but  Peo- 
■e  the  Model  Prison  is 
aa  Model  Prison  then), 
Bgtoti,  as  fur  OS  concerns 
i  the  neighbourhood  of 
inrbanly  LondoniSed,  but 
1  joamey.  As  to  High- 
ej  were  nowhere — Irrra 
>r  as  beat  at  diflieult  of 
or  Reading.  Touvbing 
boonded  at  the  bnac  hy 
id  Kile  End  Rosda,  on 
by  Hackney  and  by  the 
!>ad  Roods,  and  on  (be 
Ion  ud  North-Wefteni 
'amden  Town  to  Black- 
lar  cube  comprises  within 
,  Globe  TuvvQ,  Bethnal 
gslind,  and  the  crowded 
e  Tower  Hamlets — I  have 
ing,  that  swarming  with 

e  better  thnn  n  iv.tste, 
and  Uie  entourage  of  the 
L  cTBi  then  their  tt-ns  of 
MB  the  Comtnercial  Rojid 
DUgfa  Stepney,  Bow,  and 
:boaw,it  strelcliea  through 
I  real  iavoden  of  London 
loriu  (rarriors,  who  ore 
f  roimd  nbonL 

tB  Chelsea '.  Rurally  nqua- 
Umnenoilth.  Eew  ]  All 
^ishaUy  separated  from 
tore  they  now  I  Millbank 
M  was  b  the  eoanlry;  no 
ud  of  Belgravo  Square. 
U  Bridge,  what  were 
^o,  Vaiixhall,  Lambeth, 
nil,  Brixton,  in  tl:e  year 
«t  road  was  the  Old 
I  ifm  !  And  were  not 
OWich  Beparated  from 
rf  green  fields  ?  Bflt- 
Borougli  were  aiwaya, 
>■  inttgral  Londun  ;  but 
*--"  ^'  'v-  ntiovit  Blue 
■jhbourhood 
ond  Field!, 
[my  Hatch, 


T'U 


1  wonders 


itgrawn  berablf!  It  is  i 
t«ll  yon  —  stalwart  provincials 
uian-hiog  upon  a  devoted  metropolis.  Brighton, 
i  know,  will  be  bursting  into  the  station  at 
London  Bridge  very  shortly ;  Greenwich  u 
London  already ;  no  is  Brentford ;  i 
ClapliaiD,  Wandsworth,  and  Brixton: 
Kilburn,  CriL'klewood,  and  Crouch  End.  I 
am  looking  out  for  tiie  arrival  of  Uverpool 
duly;  and  I  shonld  not  be  in  the  least  sur- 
prised to  meet,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
ManchestBr,  all  clad  in  cotton,  smoking  an 
enormous  chimney,  Rnn-m-ann  with  Salford, 
marching  gravely  along  tlie  Great  North 
Rood,  to  make  a  junctnre  with  London  at 
Highgatf. 

To  have  a  complete  and  comprehen 
of  the  progress  of  the  invaders  and  the  plight  of 
thu  invaded ;  to  fonn  anything  like  a  just  view 
of  the  astonisbing  growth  of  London  since  the 
year  '33  ;  to  sea  it  .is  it  is,  monstrous,  n 
cent,  the  largest  city  in  the  world,  n 
capital,  you  should,  properly,  ba  a  bird  :  say 
an  eagle,  or  at  least  the  gentle  lark.     Soaring 

oa  high,  you  nhonld  pause  a  mr '         " 

uing,  and  dnnk  in  at  a  glance 
that  lie  beneath  you.  You  can  t  ue  n  dii 
yon  any.  Professors  of  metempsychosis  a 
not  so  plentiful  as  thoss  of  mesmerism,  clair- 
voyance, or  tho  discernment  of  character  from 
handwriting.  Besides,  you  don't  believe 
the  transmigration  of  suols.  Very  welt  1 
You  believe  in  balloons!  Here  is  one,  just 
ready  to  ascend  from  the  Royal  Gardens, 
no  matter  where.  The  "  aerostat  "  is 
Anted;  the  last  bottle  of  champagne 
bibed;  the  amateur  aeronauts  try  to  look 
easy  and  unembarrassed,  and  fail  dismally  in 
the  attempt;  the  signal  gun  is  Bred  ;  the 
aeronaut  vociferates  "Let  go!"  A  cheer! 
Two  cheers!  Some  ridiculously  inappro- 
priate music  is  played  by  a  brass  band.  More 
cheers !  fidnt^r  and  fainter,  as  the  earth,  I 
a  most  uncalled  for  and  inconsistent  manner, 
appears  to  sink  from  beneath  you 
rise ;  for  anon  is  silence,  stillness,  in  the  calm 
tar,  through  which  the  occasional  remarks  of 
your  companions  ring  sharp  and  clear  like 
rifle  cracks.  There ;  never  mind  the  neck  of 
the  balloon;  that  is  the  aeronaut's  business, 
not  yours.  Take  a  firm  grip  of  the  side  of 
the  car,  and  look  down.  Look  down  witii 
wonder,  admiration,  gratitude. 

The  City  is  all  bnrnished  gold ;  for  the  set- 
ting son  of  a  September  day  has  put  it  into 
a  warm  bath — a  "  bath  of  beauty,"  as  panto- 
mime poets  say.  The  river  is  all  silver ;  save 
what  am  ^pannles  and  diamonds,  It  winds, 
and  twists,  and  writhes,  likes  a  beautiful  ser- 
pent, 03  it  is  rn.igai&cently  bsautiful  wilbout, 
and  foully  poLsonons  (bless  the  scarlet  kernel!) 
within.  Those  black  lines  crossing  the  river 
are  the  bridges.  That  deeting,  evanescent 
darkness,  taraishing  the  gold  on  the  'houses 
and  the  silver  on  the  river,  is  tha  shadow  of 
■  cloud.  That  transparent  b\ue  Ivata  lumgius 
quite  over  the  City,  like  a  g^ana  lift^er^  \o  ^ 
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the  ^Iden  houses,  cut  exactly  to  the  shape  of 
the  City,  thioner,  and  almost  ragged  where 
parks,  or  squares,  or  open  places  are,  is  the 
smoke — the  smoke  of  Ix>ndon,  hanging  over 
it,  shrouding  it,  blackening  its  edifices,  poison- 
ing its  inhabitaata. 

Keep  looking  down  and  look  towards  where 
my  finger  points.  That  thmg,  like  a  golden 
pine-apple  much  foreshortened  (the  sun  is 
strong  upon  it,)  is  St  Paul's.  Those  crowds 
of  small  black  ants  toiling  through  that 
narrow  lane,  are  men,  women,  and  children, 
in  carriages,  on  horses,  on  foot ;  driving, 
riding,  or  walking,  eastward  or  westward. 
The  Monument  is  a  Christmas  Candle- 
stick ;  the  Tower  is  a  Doll's  House.  There 
is  not  a  man  in  Lcndon  as  large  as  Shem, 
Ham,  or  Japhet,  in  the  toy  Noah's  Ark. 
Where  is  the  roar  of  London,  and  the  rattle  of 
wheels ;  the  speechifying,  the  bargain-driving, 
the  laughing  and  the  weeping?  Faster  and 
faster  we  rise  into  space.  And  the  silence  is* 
more  intense,  and  the  City  below  us  is  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand. 

Now  if  you  had  ascended  with  MM.  Gar- 
nerin,  Blanchard,  or  Pilatre  de  Rosier;  had 
you  taken  a  flight  with  old  Mr.  Sadler,  the 
aeronaut  in  1822,  when  George  the  Gentle- 
man was  King,  you  would  be  sore  astonished 
now,  gazing  at  London,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  ''gallant  and  intrepid  aeronaut"  in  1852. 
Where  all  was  green  before,  you  would  find 
long  lines  of  compact  masses  of  houses.  The 
crowds  of  black  ants  would  have  increased 
an  hundred-fold;  the  blue,  gauzy,  ragged 
smoke  blanket  would  have  stretched  mar- 
vellously; you  would  have  appreciated  and 
acknowledged  the  effects  of  the  Bricklayers' 
Invasion. 

On  ascending  at  night  (which,  by-the-bye, 
cautious  old  Mr.  Sadler  never  did),  you  would 
be  struck  with  pleasurable  astonishment  at 
the  aspect  of  London  by  night,  as  compared 
with  London  as  it  was  tliirty  years  ago.  In 
the  place  of  a  Cimmerian  darkness  through 
which  vainly  endeavored  to  pierce  a  few 
blinking,  sputtering,  feeble-minded  lamps — 
you  would  have  an  elaborate  and  exquisitely 
beautiful  network  of  gas  spangles —  a  delictite 
tracery  of  glow-worm  lights,  of  brilliant  pin- 
holes, sparkling  dots,  clearly  defining  the 
outline  of  every  street,  square,  and  alley  of 
the  world  City;  stretching  out  less  thickly 
towards  where  the  brick  invasion  had  relaxed 
its  vigour,  dotting  long  lines  of  suburban 
roads,  where  the  metropolitan  constabulary 
drops  off,  and  the  horse  patrol  begin  to  be 
visiole,  getting  small  by  degrees  and  beauti- 
fully less  till  they  end  in  the  blue  blackness 
of  the  far-off  country,  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
away  on  either  side  of  you. 

In  no  part  of  London  is  the  invasion  of 
bricks  and  mortar  so  perceptible  as  on  the 
line  of  railways  which,  commencing  at  Camden 
Town  (they  are  about  to  extend  it  to  Kilbum, 
/  tbink)f  runs  through  Islington,  Hackney^ 


house  to  Black  wall.    It  extends  nearly 
round  the  Middlesex  idde  of  London. 
an  eccentric  railway,  for  I  have  m4 
distance  ^on  the  map)  from  Camden  _  _ 
Blackwall,  and  my  friend  the  nulwiy  j 
miles  out  of  ite  rcMd  to  take  yon  to  tat 
named  loeaiiUr ;  thongh,  curiously 
rattles  yon  thither  in  quicker  time 
omnibus  would  do.    I  have  seen  m 
gentlemen  oleneh  their  umbrellas, 
fiercely  thst  they   didn't   understand 
taken  to  Hnekney  on  their  way  to  Fei 
Street;  and  mi<KUe-aged  females  redi 
a   piteous   slate   of  mental    iml 
Islington  being  near  limehouse ; 
piteously  demanding  which  was  Bow 
they  were  given  to  understand  was  in 
side),  and  meztrieably  confounding  Si 
with  the  birth-place  of  the  Swan  of 
The  last  time  I  patronised  this  cheerful 
there  was  no  glass  to  the  window  of  the 
riage  in  which  I  sat.    Complaining  mildl 
four  aspirate  porters  at  four  separate  si 
and   pleading    rheumatism,  I  received 
secutive  answers  of  '^Dear  me !  "  "Oh^i 
"So  it  is!"  and  "Can't  help  it; 
(taking  them  to  be  somewhat  evasive  aodt 
saUsTactory  in  their  construction)  promfii 
me  to  give  vent  to  va^e  threats  of 
morialising   the   public  journals.    I   sht 
like  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
philosopher  (he  must  have  been  a  philos 
who,    seeing    me   irate,    administered 
comfort  to  me  by  telling  me  that  the 
time  he  travelled  by  the  line  in  questii 
carriage  had  no  dcor.    ''And  it  was 
sir!" 

As  thb  iron  and  not  immaculate 
(it   has   its  good   points,    notwit 
pursues  its  circuitous  route,  you  may«>4f  j 
don't  mind  lookmg  out  of  the  wboov^ 
running  all  the  adverse  chances  of 
winds,  and  ashes  from  the  engine— see 
curious  and  edifying  things.    Anon,  the 
rushes  through  mangy,  Qrown-terM 
where  the  invasion  has  just  begun; 
rubbish  may  be  shot ;  where  poles,  witkj 
cards   affixed  to  them,  denote  the 
""  loU "  which  are  "  To  be  Sold  or 
Buildmg  Leases."    Melancholy4ook&g 
misanthropic  donkeys,  pigs  cominced 
hollowness  of  the  wond,  wander 
about  these  fields,  gazing  at  the 
lots,  grubbing  about  the  anes  ef  ' 
for  rows  of  houses  whfeh  are  to  be 
lamenting,  perhaps,  in  their  vaecinef 
or   porciee  hearts,   the   ruthless  nmk 
bricks  and    mortar.    These    semi-eol 
animals  fbed  strangely.    Feeling 
to  be  in  a  state  of  transition,  perhi^ 
their    pasture-grounds,     they    aceorai^ 
themselves  to  all  kinds  of  food    ItlUDiiki 
cows  eat  quite  as  much  broken  c 
as  grass ;  the  donkeys  eat  anythmi 
saucepan-lids  to  pieces  of  firactur^ 
and  there  is  a   pig  of  my  aoqoaio 
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MNghboriiood  of  Hoston — vliieh,  bofure  my 

mm,   ate  a    straw.hat    of  conaiderable    di- 

^ONons :  aod  which,  boin^  snbsequentlj  (by 

t  JQr«Diie  and  indignuil  projprietor  of  the 

I)  lapidated  with  a  docsrcd  flower-pot,  ate 

llllK>! 

frklis  and  mortal'  iaisd«  morkel-ganlens; 
f  etbon-  gTe«D-hoaaN ;  they  jostle  con- 
TaUiri«9 ;  titer  liirnst  auiUDier-hoDaei 
»y.  Still  looking  from  the  carriage-win- 
r,  do  we  i3i.-«  (.ireeb  i){)on  streets  growing 
in  eoroiDOoa.  and  vtutt  were  once  ibudy 
n;  filliog  up  djtirliea;  tuinbliag  down 
Igcs  eveiywliuv;  crushing  up  the  country 
ila  eoncnta  graap.  Here  and  there  i- 
Lolitary  pollud-willow  atsnds  auoDg  «caf. 
IfbU-tnlei  lod  wheelbarrows,  seeming  ' 
hroBdcr  '     •  -        -   - 


■  train  mabee  over  housea  —  or 
Sbrr  on  >  viaduct  pamllel  with  the  tops 
f  the  ii"uwa.  The  impcrliDGiit  logoinotivo 
Ina  "knowing  looks"  into  little,  queer, 
■ky  attics,  wheni  gentlemeQ  arc  giving 
K  UsI  turn  to  their  whiskers,  und  ladies 
In  last  tu;;  at  the  Ucea  of  Uicir  corsets. 
Cnnons  Asmodeos-IikA  peeps  do  wc  get  of 
the  \Bt«nial  life  of  th««e  nous<!s.  The  know- 
isg  locomotives  wiak  at  the  windows,  and  the 
rahiag  hong  out  io  the  back-gardf n ;  and, 
witli  as  impertinenl  whistle  and  a  poff  of 
BDcke,  rualies  an. 

Divp;^  nt  Bow,  and  you  cad  go  Ihrongh 
Old  London  io  Feauhurch  street.  Keep  od 
tonrds  BlackwatI,  and  the  traces  of  New 
l«nilon,  m  its  invading  form,  meet  you  at 
MHT  step.  Fnctoriea,  dye-houses,  bone- 
.boilnig  establish  men  Is,  are  surrounded  by 
konies,  where  they  were  (and  ought  Io  be) 
Rmoved  irom  the  eontiguily  of  a  metropolis. 
Cbspek,  defoled  to  the  service  of  all  ima- 
{iDable  cnwdo,  start  up  in  these  brading 
Streets.  New  Juruaatemites,  Morni  unites, 
Johanna  Santhcotatiiuis,  Howlers,  Jumpers, 
and  Shaken,  joio  the  army  of  invaders,  and 
are  Gereelj  piuns  in  Meetiag'houses,  the  roofs 
of  which  occasionally  tumble  io,  not  with 
tge,  but  fur  pure  want  of  seasoning — so  new 
they  are. 

Try  to  get  oat  of  lown  any  wiiy,  and  the 
bricks  drive  you  back,  the  mortar  hanga  on 
year  skirts,  and  harrasaea  vou  liercely.  I  re- 
■nvmber  the  time  when  Lontlun  finished  at 
Padlock  House,  and  when  Kensington  wns 
almost  in  the  country.  Kensington,  Hammer- 
mith,  Tumham  Green  (the  "Pack  Horse"),  is 
a  mere  omnibus  "public"  now  I — Brentford — 
Isleworth  almost — what  are  ttiey  now  1 
line  of  houses — that  is  all. 

Where  is  it  all  to  end?  \Vhcn  will  the 
JDvasion  cease !  Will  the  tihole  island  bo 
covered  with  houses '.  Or  even  ox  the  great 
wheel  koept  turning  round  uud  round;  even 
H  the  winter  gives  pbce  to  spring,  and 
•otound  to  winter  again  and  again;  even  i 
the  oew  groWB  old,  nod  then  new  again ;  s 
pethapa,  will  the  great  City  grow  and  gra\ 


and  its  growth  yet  resolro  itself  into  inaigni- 
ficonce — tiM  the  great  becoTnes  small,  as  small 
as  when  the  boatman  ferried  St  Peter  over 
the  pond  to  VVestmbster,  or  the  Danes  fought 
at  Holbom  Bars,  or  Eleanor's  oorse  n-sted  at 
the  village  of  Charing. 

NORFOLK  ISLAND. 

SiKfE  residence  on  Norfolk  Island  in  per- 
mitted only  to  two  claaaes  of  men ; — namely, 
to  those  who  are  engaged  there  in  the  public 
service,  and  to  those  who,  having  done  the 
public  some  dis-service,  are  transported  thitlier 
in  the  character  of  convicts ;  and  since  it  ia 
only  on  occowons  of  great  emergency  that 
any  but  a  government  ship  showiog  the 
private  signals,  is  permitted  to  approach  its 
shore,  I  take  it  to  be  n  fact  that  Norfolk 
Island  does  not  ot^n  occupy  a  chapter  in 
books  of  travel.  Now,  I  have  been  to  Nor- 
folk lalund;  I  know  the  place  well  -ind  Uie 
people  living  there,  convicts  and  all.  How  I 
enmo  by  ray  knowledge  is  A^uestinn  which  I 
am  not  obligiMl  to  answer;  but.  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  elean-fingered;  I  may  stale  that  I 
am  not  legally  pitch.  My  misdeeds  have  not 
yet  come  to  be  discossed  in  any  court  of 
jQsIice  whatever. 

The  first  fflimpse  of  Norfolk  Island  that  one 
gets  from  a  ship's  deck,  is  made  remarkable  by 
a  tree — well-known  by  nienna  of  pictures  and 
descriptions — the  grand  Norfolk  Island  pine ; 
which  clothes  the  hilla  to  their  summit.  The 
island  is  of  volcanic  origin.  It  is  about  twenty- 
one  miles  in  girth,  and  rises  abrupUy  from 
liie  sea  on  every  side  but  one.  On  that  one 
side,  of  course,  we  land.  It  is  a  low  sandy 
level — the  site  of  the  penal  settlement — and 
not  very  accessible.  The  island  bids  men 
keep  their  distance  by  its  physical  formation 
quite  us  mueh  as  by  its  laws.  A  coral  reef 
runa  round  it.  Where  the  coast  is  inaccessi- 
ble, the  reef  lurks  nnder  water;  but  where 
the  coast  might  otherwise  bo  come  at,  the 
reef  shows  its  teeth  and  foams  at  on  approach- 
ing vessel.  It  ia  only  at  certiun  times — when 
the  surf  beats  over  Uie  bar  in  a  compaiatively 
placid  statu  of  wrath — that  any  hope  of  land- 
ing can  be  cnterL-tined.  The  union  jack 
hoisted  on  the  HagstalT  indicates  auch  a  sea- 
son of  relapse,  and  informs  boats  that  tliey 
may  attempt  to  come  ashore.  The  block  flag 
hoisted  means:  "  If  you  come  DOW,therc  is  an 
end  of  you." 

A  boat  having  arrived,  under  favorable 
eircumstiinccs,  witlitn  tile  reef;  having  been 
dashed  over  the  bar  very  rudely  by  the 
wave  that  crosses  it,  and  tossed  down  abreast 
of  the  jetty ;  the  visitor,  when  he  boa  fetched 
his  breath,  boa  leisure  to  observe  a  gaag 
of  convicts,  stripped  to  the  waist,  with 
ropes  in  Ibeir  hands,  ready  to  plunge  in  to 
the  rescue,  if  the  boat  shonld  happen  to 
capsize.  Perhapa  the  visitor  ia  not  allowed 
to  fetch  his  Dreath,  or  to  observe  this 
gang,  until   he  has  taken  a  snlt-n'atcr  bath. 
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ioid  has  been  dragged  into  society  by  a  rope 
fastened  round  his  middle.  These  conviats 
form  the  Rescue  Gang;  and  any  one  of  them 
who  saves  a  life  enjoys  a  shortened  period  of 
punishment.  If  it  should  happen  that  the  boat 
IS  not  upset,  the  visitor  stands  in  it  for  a  little 
time,  tossing  on  the  water  near  the  pier. 
Then,  watching  his  opportunity,  when  he  is  on 
the  top  of  a  wave,  he  leaps  out  of  the  boat  into 
the  arms  of  a  Rescue  man  extended  to  receive 
him. 

Norfolk  Island  consists  of  a  series  of  hills 
and  valleys  beautifully  interfolded,  rising  in 
green  ridges  one  above  another,  till  they  all 
culminate  in  the  summit  of  Mount  Pitt,  the 
highest  point  in  the  Island,  about  three  thous- 
and feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  population  of  the  Island  is  composed 
of  eight  hundred  convicts,  and  the  local 
staff  essential  for  their  proper  management 
The  free  community  consists,  therefore, 
wholly  of  Government  officials  and  their 
families,  together  with  a  military  force  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  four 
or  five  officers.  The  good  society  or  first 
rank  of  Norfolk  Island  is  composed  of  the 
civil  commandant,  the  officers  of  the  garrison, 
the  engineer  and  commissariat,  the  two 
clergymen— one  Protestant,  the  other  Roman 
Catholic  —  and  a  medical  officer  or  two. 
Superintendents  and  overseers  of  convicts 
make  a  second  rank.  Common  soldiers  are  a 
third  rank ;  und  the  convicts  are,  of  course, 
the  least  respectable. 

The  capital  of  Norfolk  Island  is  the  gaol. 
There  is,  besides,  a  spacious  quadrangle  of 
buildings  for  the  convict  barracks,  for  school. 
rooms,  and  for  places  appointed  for  Divine 
service.  There  are  commodious  barracks 
for  the  army  of  occupation  of  Norfolk 
Island.  There  is  the  mansion  of  the  com- 
mandant, on  a  beautiful  green  mound ;  there 
are  handsome  houses  for  the  officials ;  and,  in 
picturesque,  convenient  nooks,  lurk  pleasant 
cottages  for  overseers.  About  three  miles 
from  the  gaol  is  Longridge,  where  a  number 
of  prisoners  arc  employed  in  farming  opera- 
tions.  There  is  also  an  establishment  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Island  called  the  Cos- 
caaes,  the  busmess  of  which  place  is  now 
declining. 

From  the  boundary  of  the  settlement  there 
runs  a  well-trodden  pathway  to  the  Cemetery, 
which  is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  tear- 
dropping  hedges  of  the  manchineel ;  and,  on 
the  fourth  side  by  a  restless  mourner,  the  vex- 
ed sea.  The  climate  is  healthy,  but  the  graves 
are  numerous  and  new.  A  sudden  end  has 
closed  in  this  Island  many  a  rugged  way  of 
vice.  Bom  in  a  country  which  professes  to 
be  too  religious  to  give  education  to  its 
masses,  left  to  be  reared  in  infamy  till  the 
day  comes — which  is  so  long  in  coming — when 
sectarian  pride  is  to  give  place  to  Christian 
charity,  the  men  who  sleep  here  in  the  mves 
among  the  manchineels  are  to  be  visited  with 
human  sorrow.    In  me  the  common  grave- 


yard  reverence  was  not  tbe«l«M  for  want 
tombstone  eulogies.    **He  was  a  than!' 
son,  a  cruel  husband,  a  hard  father,  and  a 
heuse  friend.    Banished  for  all  his  burj 
by  an  indignant  country,  he  lies  bun 
His  end  was  violent :  he  died,  in  qu 
the  knife  of  an  associate.'*    That  might 
kind  of  epitaph  which  would  sprak 
amonff  the  mounds  here,  far  aynj  in  N 
IsUmd,  about  which  no  foot  of  wife  or 
has  been  treading. 

A  large  crop  of  the  graves  in  Norfolk 
has  grown  out  of  those  attempts  at  i 
which  formerly  were  frequent,  and  co 
put  down  only  by  brute  force.    In  1 
conspiracy  was  formed;  of  which  the  i ' 
to  destroy  the  military  inhabitants  by 
ing  the  wells,  and  then  to  pat  the  Island 
the  possession  of  the  convicts.    That  w 
feated;  and  thirty-one  revolters  on  that 
sion  suffered  the  penalty  of  death.    The 
outbreak  occurred  in  1846.   The  object  on 
occasion  was  to  destroy  certain  overseers 
had,  by  bringing  men  frequently  to  punis! 
ment,  made  themselves  objects  of  a  wild  ' 
The  leader  on  this  occasion  was  a  ce: 
William  Westwood,  commonly  called  J 
Jacky ;  that  name  having  been  siven  to  . 
by  the  natives  of  New  South  Wales,  when 
was  leading  there  a  lawless  life.    By  a  cott^'f 
vict,  who  was  this  man's  close  companion  and 
confederate,    I    have   been    favored    with   a 
Newgate  calendar  of  details.    Like  many  of 
such  details,  black  and  repulsive  in  the  mass, 
they  show  here  and  there,  Uirongh  all  the^ 
mist,  a  glimmer  of  that  true  light  of  huma-' 
nity  which  might  have  brightened  the  man's 
life. 

There  was  indeed  some  ^ood  mixed  evoi 
with  the  evil  deed  that  had  brought  Jacky 
Jacky  into  Norfolk  Island.  Bent  upon  plan- 
der,  he  with  his  associates  hod  visited  a 
settler's  house,  during  the  absence  of  tiie 
master.     They  confined    the    servants,  wad 

f)roceeded  to  the  best  room;  in  which  the 
ady  of  the  house,  with  a  young  lady,  her 
friend,  were  preparing  the  children  for  bed, 
and  perhaps  teaching   them    their    praters. 
Jacky  Jacky  stated  briefly  the  object  of  hSB  I 
visit ;  and,  having  left  an  unaccustomed  ooo-  J 
federate  in  char^  of  the  affrighted  wemen^  1 
went  up-stairs.    The  report  of  a  gun,  followed 
by  screams,  called  him  down  again.    The  lady 
of  the  house  lay  on  the  floor,  surrounded  by 
the  children,  bleeding  profusely  from  a  gon- 
shot  wound,  which  had  divided  the  Uitwnl 
artery.  Jacky  Jacky  promptly  callei  the  whole 
house  to  his  aid,  bound  the  wound  round  with 
sheets  as  tightly  as  he  could,  ordered  the 
settler's  horse  to  be  put  to  the  gig;  and|  as 
soon  as  the  lady  had  recovered  conscioasneMi 
had  her  placed  carefully  on  cushions  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vehicle.    Then  taking  the  rdns, 
himself,  he  quitted  his  plunder,  drove  with 
utmost  speed  twelve  miles  to  the  nearest 
station;  and,  knocking  up  the  doctor,  com- 
mitted the  wounded  lady  to  his  care.    Then 


retominff  to  his  fblloirera,  be  called  them 
oC  biddiiig  them  not  reniOYe  an  atom  from 
tlie  premises.  Upon  tiie  Information  of  the 
nan  who  had  fued  the  gun,  according  to 
his  own  statement,  Jaeky  Jacky  and  his 
iiiends  were  soon  afterwards  taken  in  the 
Bssh.  Many  crimes  having  been  laid  to  their 
duurse,  they  were  condemned  to  death ;  but 
by  the  earnest  repiesentaUons  of  the  lady, 
who  remembered  gratefally  the  considerate 
distinction  he  had  made  in  practice  between 
bnrglary  and  nnrder,  the  sentence  was  com- 
mnitMl  to  truHffoftalion  for  life  to  Norfolk 
Island.  But  he  was  not  born  to  die  in  his 
bed.  He  beaded,  as  I  before  said,  the  con- 
Sfnraey  of  July,  1946. 

OboozioBS  constables  were  to  be  destroyed 
and  the  tsbnd  to  be  seized.  One  morning, 
immediately  after  inspection,  as  the  various 
Migs  were  being  marched  to  their  work, 
Sie  •revolt  was  opened  by  n  simultaneous 
rash,  and  convicts  scattered  themselves  over 
the  settlement  in  search  of  their  victims; — 
certain  constables  who  lived  in  detached 
cottages  near  the  beach.  Those  who  had  been 
on  duty  the  preceding  night,  were  in  one 
cottage  barbarously  murdered  in  their  sleep. 
Tbe  soldiery,  after  much  exertion,  got  the 
greater  number  of  the  coD\icts  back  within 
the  gaol;  but  some  were  scattered  still 
among  the  hills,  and  three  or  four  had  seized 
a  boat  upon  the  beach,  and  made  their  escape 
to  Philip  Jsl.ind.  Philip  Island  is  a  lonely 
rock,  lying  aboot  six  miles  from  the  settle- 
ment inhabited  by  goats  and  rabbits,  by  the 
sea-birds,  and  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  green 
parrot.  It  is  a  place  occasionally  visited 
by  oliicers  of  the  convict  garrison,  for  a 
day's  shooting.  On  Philip  Island,  these  three 
or  four  men  were  able  for  a  long  time  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  those  sent  in  pursuit ; 
at  length,  however,  all  but  one  were  taken,  or 
had  thought  it  prudent  to  surrender.  For 
eighteen  months  that  one  man,  hunted  by  his 
fellows,  lived  on  in  his  desolation,  and  escaped 
from  every  one  of  the  many  searching  parties 
sent  out  to  capture  him ;  who  were  to  be 
heard  shouting  about  the  rock  from  time 
to  time — the  only  human  voices  that  dis- 
turbed his  solitude.  At  length  his  lair  was 
discovered.  The  desperate  man  then  climbed 
swiftly  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  rock  in 
the  small  island.  There  ho  quietly  awaited 
his  pursuers.  With  much  toil  they  had 
nearly  scaled  the  height  on  which  he  stood : 
he  gave  them  a  wild  look  of  hatred  and 
defiance,  covered  his  head  with  his  jacket, 
and  leapt  down,  reboundin^r  from  rock  to 
rock,  and  falling  a  shattered  moss  into  the 
sea.  VThat  was  his  mother  doing  then  in 
England? 

For  tins  outbreak,  seventy  convicts  were 
put  on  their  trial ;  and  of  the  seventy,  thirteen, 
mcluding  Jacky  Jacky,  were  condemned  to 
death.  They  lie  together  in  one  grave,  upon 
uneonsecrat^  ground  outside  the  cemetery, 
close  to  the  rocky  shore  where  the  waves  beat 


upon  the  coral  reef.  They  had  been  tried  by 
a  commission  sent  from  Sydney.  Until  then, 
all  persons  charged  with  capital  offences  had 
been  shipped  to  Sydney  for  trial ;  but  that 
practice  was  dropped,  m  order  that  there 
might  no  longer  exist  a  motive  which  had 
been  a  strange  and  frequent  source  of  crime. 
The  old  hardened  convicts  had  amused 
themselves  by  urging  the  new-comers  into 
conflict  with  each  other ;  and  inciting  them  to 
murder  their  companions,  in  order  that  they 
— the  instigators — might  have  evidence  to 
give,  and  thus  get  the  relief  of  a  voyage  to 
Sydney  in  the  character  of  witnesses. 

My  talk  has  wandered  from  the  cemetery ; 
but  I  must  come  back  to  it  and  read  one 
tombstone,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Salisbury  Wright,  who  was  transported  from 
Sydney  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  three 
for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  So  here  he 
died,  having  completed  his  one  hundred  and 
fifth  year.  To  be  sure  he  was  a  young  man 
when  he  committed  the  forgery  for  which  he 
was  transported.  That  occurred  when  he 
was  only  eighty-three  years  old. 

Through  a  cutting  in  the  ledge  of  rock 
which  overhangs  the  sea,  I  come  now  upon 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills.  These  hills  are  all 
richly  dressed  in  a  thick  clothing  of  wild  shrubs, 
flowers,  and  grapery.  On  one  side  is  a  mount 
covered  to  the  top  with  the  gigantic  Norfolk 
Island  pine;  on  another  side  down  goes  a 
ravine  that  seems  to  offer  a  short  cut  to  the 
interior  of  the  earth:  a  short  and  a  most 
pleasant  cut;  for  intricate  dark  foliage  is 
lighted  up  by  lemon  groves,  where,  here  and 
there,  the  sun  is  playing  on  their  golden 
fruit.  I  descend  by  the  path  into  the  ravine. 
Foliage  shuts  me  out  from  the  sun ;  magni- 
ficent creepers  (for  in  nature,  as  in  society, 
there  are  creepers  which  take  rank  as  the 
magnificent)  twist  and  twirl  themselves 
about  my  path.  The  birds  that  perch  upon 
them  glitter  like  their  flowers  :  lories, 
parrots,  parroquets,  beautiful  wood-pigeons. 
But  the  forest  is  dark,  and  I  ascend  again, 
and  get  among  such  quaint  aspects  of 
vegetative  life  as  are  made  by  clusters  of 
large  fern  trees,  rising  with  a  lean — some  to 
this  quarter  and  some  to  that — trees  sadly 
wanting  in  uprightness  of  character,  but  car- 
rying their  crests  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above 
the  ground.  These  look  like  grass  among  the 
Norfolk  Island  pines,  which  pile  one  dark 
feather-crown  upon  another — crown  above 
crown,  to  a  height  of  some  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  soil. 

From  the  summit  of  Mount  Pitt,  which 
I  have  now  reached,  I  have  Norfolk  Island 
in  complete  subjection  to  one  of  my  senses. 
I  can  see  it  all.  Rock,  forest,  valley,  corn- 
fields, islets,  sunshine  on  sen,  sunshine  on 
birds,  no  sun  in  gloomy  glades,  rays  darting 
into  darkness,  and  revealing  parasites  and 
creepers  exquisitely  coloured,  and  the  bright 
green  fans  of  the  palmetto  rising  out  of  a 
froth  of  white  convolvulus ;  guava  and  lemon, 
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«  delicious  air,  clear  sky,  and  the  sharp  outline 
of  every  light  feather  of  ihe  foliage  picked  out 
against  it 

There  used  to  be  oranges ;  but,  once  upon 
a  time,  there  lived  in  Norfolk  Island  a  wise 
commandant,  who  voted  oranges  too  great  a 
luxury  for  convicts,  and  caused  the  trees  that 
grew  them  to  be  extirpated.  They  are  now, 
however,  being  reintroduced.  In  a  garden 
belonging  to  the  commandant,  called  Orange 
Vale,  sight,  taste,  and  smell  enjoy  a  paradise. 
Delicate  cinnamon  grows  by  the  rough 
•tout  old  English  oak.  Tea,  coffee,  tobacco, 
sugarcane,  banana,  figs,  arrowroot  and  lemon 
grow  in  company  with  English  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  have  been  forced  by  the 
el&ate  into  an  ecstatic,  transcendental  .state. 
The  spirituality  of  a  carrot  gets  to  be  de- 
Velopea  when  it  grows  up  in  such  good 
company  as  that  of  sweet  bucks  and  bananas. 
Sweet  Ducks  are  sweet  potatoes,  which  are 
very  kisses  to  the  palate ;  and  are  served  out 
daily  as  rations  to  the  evil  and  the  good,  the 
convicts  and  the  officers. 

But  truly  there  is  need  of  a  fine  climate  to 
make  compensation  for  the  other  details  of  a 
residence  in  Norfolk  Island — I  do  not  mean 
to  the  convicts  who  are  cut  off  here  from  all 
the  rest  of  mankind,  and  whose  cose  is 
deplorable ;  but  to  those  who  guard  and 
govern  them.  The  members  of  the  local 
staff  form  but  a  limited  field  of  social  in- 
tercourse for  one  another.  The  "  Lady 
Franklin"  is  the  only  regular  trader  to  their 
little  coast  from  Hobart  Town  (one  thousand 
three  hundred  miles  away);  she  makes  but 
four  trips  in  the  year.  A  convict  ship  is  not 
often  sent  on  from  England.  When  a  ship 
does  arrive  on  lawful  business  at  Norfolk 
Island,  OTcat  is  the  sensation.  The  coming  in 
of  a  ship  on  business  causes,  apparently,  all 
business  to  be  at  an  end.  Letters  from  home 
bless  the  temporary  exiles ;  for  they  have  to 
be  enjoyed  ana  answered.  All  in  the  ship  who 
are  cntertainable  are  hospitably  to  bo  enter- 
tained. In  private  and  in  public  life,  who  is 
alive  and  who  is  dead  in  England ;  who  is  up 
and  who  is  down ;  what  bubbles  have  burst, 
and  what  new  bubbles  have  been  blown,  have 
to  be  learned  over  the  dinner-table.  The 
highest  virtue  of  a  visitor,  is  untiring 
loqnacitv. 

The  dark  scenes  of  convict  life,  of  which  I 
have  already  givep  some  examples,  do  not 
now  fill  Norfolk  Island  with  their  ancient 
honours.    Here  also  the  good  old  times  have 

S'ven  way  to  better  new  times.  Captain 
acconochie,  under  all  the  difficulties  against 
which  he  had  to  contend  when  he  was  go- 
vernor, utterly  broke  down  the  old  ferocious 
system.  Under  the  temperate,  strict,  and 
judicious  control  of  Mr.  Price,  the  present 
commandant,  a  system  of  discipline  has  been 
established ;  which,  while  it  does  not  make 
the  probation  of  the  convicts  other  than 
a  term  of  punishment,  accords  to  them  such 
wholesome  management,  and  such  fair  treat- 
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ment,  as  has  humanised  their  eonduct  amoii| 
one  another,  and  towards  thote  set  in  an* 
thority  over  them.    Formerly,  in  the  blasii 
of  noonday,  it  was  dangerous  for  any  ow 
to  walk  alone  beyond  we  precincts  of  tiKi 
settlement      Violent    crimes   and    mu 
were  common  among  the  gangs  while  at 
work— convict'qnarrelIin|^  wiUi  convict 
resident  was  clouded  with  a  daily  aes 
insecurity,  a  dread  for  the  safety  of  hh 
or  children  when  they  left  his  sight    9i|r 
then  the  incessant  lash  made    hard   hwti 
harder ;  and  wretches  made  to  grovel  in  ttA 
cells,  chained  by  ring-bolts  to  the  floor,  #1 
we^aring  sixty  pounds  of  iron  on  their  aiBi||^ 
were  degraded  even  lower  than  Ihey  had  \mk. 
forced  at  hoifie  below  the  feelings  of  hamattr* 
Then   convicts   were   driven    at    nighi4tf^ 
besmeared  and  dirty  with  the  day*8  toil,  iiiit 
the  barrack,  and  were  locked  up  till  mondqf 
in  neglected  rooms,  to  prey  upon  each  otha^ 
No  officer  who  ventured  there  among  theai 
would  come  out  alive ;  but,  in  front  of  the 
open  grated  windows  sentries  paced,  whose 
orders  were  to  fire  prompUy  into  any  room 
from  which   the  sound  of  tumult   or    the 
cry  of  murder  should  proceed,  if  the 
turbance   did  not   cease   at   his   commandL; 
Whether  the  shot  went  into  the  body  of 
the    right    offender,  was    a    lottery   which 
rendered  it  the  interest  of  all,  if  possible— 
but  among  men  so  brutalised,  how  was   it 
possible  ? — to  check  the  violent 

Now,  this  is  all  changed  for  the  better. 
Still  the  discipline  is  very  strict;  and  so 
works,  that  it  is  to  the  most  hardened  the 
most  severe  in  punishment  The  sleeping- 
rooms  are  now  well  lighted  and  well  ven- 
tilated. The  two  hours  between  supper  and 
rest  have  been  spent  in  the  school,  and 
the  dav  has  been  closed  with  prayers.  The 
two  clergymen,  Messrs.  Batchelor  and  Ryan 
— one  Protestant,  one  Roman  Catholio— 
each  in  his  sphere,  work  without  intermis- 
sion. The  schools  are  well-conducted;  and, 
where  they  awaken,  as  they  do  in  most,  a> 
desire  for  knowledge,  they  beget  a  mutual 
confidence  between  the  well-conducted,  who 
now  form  by  far  the  chief  proportion  ai 
the  convicts.  Locks  and  bolts  are  iUUng 
out  of  use  upon  the  doors  of  the  reaideiife ; 
and,  because  there  are  few  female  ecrwmto, 
pretty  children— -children  thrive  and  look 
unusually  pretty  in  a  climate  such  as  this— 
may  be  seen  carried  on  the  arms  of  house- 
breakers, or  drawn  in  theur  small  carts 
through  the  lemon  groves  and  garden%by  the 
brown,  rugged  hands  that  had  grown  iiard  in 
deeds  of  violence. 

It  is  no  miracle  that  has  been  hero  per- 
formed; men  bred  to  crime  in  Engbma  hj 
the  ignorance  and  filth  we  cherish,  are  bred 
out  of  crime  again  in  Norfolk  Island,  by 
a  little  teaching  and  a  little  human  eare. 
Almost  all  the  men  who  return  to  Hobart 
Town  after  fulfilling  their  term  of  probation 
here,  are  in  demand   as    servants,  and  are 


a  rraah  onivers  from  the  moIhcN 
DoDotiT.  Slepniotbn^«aiin(ry  she  is  tn  no 
imnatsc  proporiioa  «f  fa«T  eJiildren ! 


SAINT  GEOIIGE  AND  THE   DRAGON. 

At  the  inoGt  aelne  cornir  of  Ihi'  incist 
KtiTe  tang  of  the  ptai  m«tK))>olis,  atnoda  a 
blg«  buUding  of  tb«  neado^laxsicul  stylo. 
''  iImmbs  wliite  fluik,  exposed  to 

of  nendillv,  gives  no  sign  of 
no:  11x1  if  it  wpre  not  for  the 
bscription  on  iu  tntte,  "■  supported  by  toIdd- 
tarj  coDtribalioDS."  it  mieht  be  takea  for  h 
WOTkhoDSe,  or  for  one  of  Nub's  palaces.  Will 
be  reiuier  be  conducted  throagh  ihe  kby- 
rintbs  nf  Sunt  George's  Hoipital,  and  see 
■oniethias  of  Ibe  etenml  li^hl  liint  every  dnv 
beholds  between  the  itood  Hiint  George  and 
Uh  B&djiae  Dr^oa  of  roseate '] 

But  let  him  not  enter  with  th«  idea  thiit 
tbiro  is  anyttuog  repqlsire  in  the  cODlenipla- 
lion  of  this  congTejralioo  of  human  salforers; 
kit  nilhor  with  :l  »rnse  of  tho  beneficence  of 
■n  institution,  which  snatches  poor  helplesa 
creatares  from  the  depressng'  inllnentes  of 
Doisome  allevB,  or  the  fever-jungles  of  pesti- 
katul  comta,  and  opens  to  them  here — in  the 
bee  uT,  where  n  paJnce  mieht  be  proud  to 
ptMLt  itself— 4  Borne,  with  benevoleiiM  and 
efaoritj  as  their  frioida  and  servitors.  Neither 
most  he  look  irilli  a  hnltaver^ed  glance  upon 
the  ceeoes  n-e  bare  to  shotv  him ;  for  their 
■iia  is  to  render  ttw  anguish  of  one  safferer 
MtbaemeDl  to  l^e  future  esse  of  some  suc- 
eeedine  anfierer ;  to  make  great  Death  himself 
par  tnoule  to  the  liTing. 

As  we  enter  and  proceed  into  the  fine  ves- 
tibule,  n  crowd  of  stadents  are  seen  hnngiag 
mbcat  the  Board-room  door.  It  is  one  o'clock, 
«od  "  High  Change  "  at  the  Hospital.  Dotted 
about,  among  the  living  ansa,  are  aooie  who 
carry  little  wooden  troys  tilled  with  lint  and 
Burgieal  ioslrumeDts.  These  ore  "  dressers," 
wmting  for  the  sargeons  to  mnke  their  duly 
round  of  the  wards.  Others  hare  long 
gte^a  books  tucked  under  Ihmrarms;  these 
are  the  rlerks  of  the  pfaysici.ins,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  post  np,  day  by  day,  the  progress 
of  the  patients,  until  "dead"  or  "recovered" 
closes  the  accouuL  They  arc  tdl  looking  into 
the  Board-room,  and  expecting  the  advent 
of  the  big  Medicine-men,  The  younger  men 
TcgMd  this  room  with  atve ;  for,  to  them,  it  is 
a  sealed  book;  and  they  wonder  if  the  time 
will  ever  totoe  when  they  will  lounge  cnre- 
tessly  in  and  out  of  it,  or  have  their  portraits 
hung  npon  the  walls,  or  their  busts  placed 
I   upon  btiukets. 

I  Now,  the  Board-room  door  opens :  a  surgeon 
eomes  out,  wbeota  to  the  right,  Btndes  down 
the  passage,  and  olf  goes  one  of  the  trays  and 
a  broil  of  students.  A  physician  follows,  and 
turns  to  the  left :  with  him  flies  a  green  book 
■nd  another  ring  of  satellites.  Sureeona  and 
physKions  follow,  one  after  another,  each 
taking  np  fate  UtUe  erowd  of  followers,  green 


books  and  trays:  and  the  noisy  vestibule  i) 
once  descried.     Let  us  follow  tiie  last  batch 
op  the  staira. 

This  is  a  pbysioian's  ward.  At  this  hour 
:tll  the  patients  lire  in  bed  to  nwait  their 
doctor's  visit.     The  cluster  of  studentH  follow 

phyaiehn,  and  settle  for  a  few  minutes 
here  and  there  upon  particular  beds,  as  they 
proceed  down  the  long  vista  of  sofierers. 
The  patients  ore  quiet  enough  uhilst  the 
physicians  arc  present;  bat  we  will  just 
look  in  hulf-an-hour  hence  and  see  what 
n  chiinge  there  will  be.  At  the  end  of  each 
ward  is  n  room  fur  the  nurse.  See  how  she 
has   i;ofitrived   to   make   it   look   like  home; 

hit  of  carpet,  the  canary,  the  pieturea 
round  the  walls,  all  express  sn  individuality 
strongly  in  contrast  with  the  bare  monotonous 
ospeiit  of  the  open  word.  Meanwhile  the 
swarm  of  black  beet  is  pitching  upon  a  distant 
bed ;  before  we  can  reach  it,  however,  a  little 
bell  rings,  and  all  the  patients' eyes  turn  to- 
wards a  particular  part  of  the  wall.     Ttiere 

«e  n  large  dial,  like  that  of  n  bsromeler, 
with  a  hand  in  the  centre.  Ronod  it  are  the 
mamcs  of  the  medical  officers,  nurses,  and 
words  nceident,  operation,  chapel,  Sic.     There 

le  of  these  dials  in  every  ward,  and  all 
nre  worked  by  a  sviies  of  iron  rods  which 
communicate  with  each  other,  the  impnlie 
being  given  by  tlio  porter  below  in  the 
By  this  moans  anything  that  is  going 

3  the  Hospital  is  known  simultaneously 

ivery  part    of   it.      The   bell    that    ?  " 
just    run^    is   part    of    the    apparatus,  i 
draws  attention  to  the  movementa  of  the 
hand.      It  stops  at   "  operati(»i;''  and  it 

Lte  afterward*  a  long  line  of  students 

ccn  winding  up  the  stairs,  the  surgeon 
nt  their  head.  He  looks  calm  ;  but  depend 
.  I  it,  he  boars  nn  unsions  mind,  for  life 
and  reputation  wait  upon  his  skill.  Let  u 
follow  the  crowd ;  a  new  spirit  has  come 
the   students; — the    jolliest  and    most 

esa  walk  up  steadily  and  silently.  It  is 
to  bo  H  tremendous  operation — one  of  the 

Eeat  arteries,  deep  down  in  the  pelvis,  h.is  to 
tied,   and   no    one   knons   how    it    i 

terminate. 

Steadily  and  quietly  the  Operating  Theatre 
ovcrllowed  from  the  top  benchea,  and  the 
spectator  looks  down  upon  a  hollow  com 
human  heads.  The  focus  of  this  living  n 
is  the  operating  table,  on  which,  covered  with 
A  shout,  lies  the  anxious  patient;  and  every 
now  and  then  he  sweeps  with  an  aniioQS 
glance  the  sea  of  beads  v  liich  surronnds  him. 
Close  to  him  is  the  surgeon  ;  hia  white  cuffs 
lightly  turned  up,  examining  cnrelesaly  a 
gfoaming  knife,  and  talking  in  whispers  to 
his  colleagues  and  assistants. 

Slowly  the  bewildered  countenance  of  the 
patient  relaxes, — his  eyes  close, — he  breathes 
peacefully, — he  sleeps,  under  the  beneficent 
mlluence  of  chloroform,  like  a  Iwo-yeara' 
old  child.  The  sheet  is  removed,  and  there 
lies  a  motionless,  helpless,  nerve-numbed  life ; 
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Wind  n 


Oh ! din 


tnnlcted  of  aome  article;  ud  his  eve  reita  C**,!  •*  ^wn  b 

upon  the  table  covered  with  the  BpolU  wHli 

tho  complimeocy  of  a  man  who  hta  done  hU 

daty.    TIiIb  btem  jnaitor  is  the  percoUtor  of 

the  BBtiibliehment  through  whom  the  viaiton 

are  Btnioed  of  the  deleterione    ingredienta 

they  would  smu^le  to  their  friends. 

Let  ua  tnke  one  more  peep  into  the  words 
before  we  go.  Who  would  thintc  he  wu  in 
an  hoapitsl,  and  that  he  was  aarrounded  by 
disease  ?  Each  bed  is  a  divan,  and  each 
patient  mvcs  andienee  to  a  host  of  frienda.  A 
thouaana  iiind  greetings  are  heard  on  every 
hand,  and  the  iiDea  that  pain  hus  long  been 
graving  in  the  coaatunance,  joy  and  alf<:ution  i 

for  a  moment  efface.     Did  we  say  cnch  bed        

was  thronged  with  friends  ?     Ah,  no !  not  all  1  1 5°', "J*. 
Here  and  there  we  see  a  gap  In  the  ehiin 
huniaD  sympathy — a  poor  aulferer,  by  whi 
lonely  bed  no  friend  waits. 

Let  us  come  out  once  more  into  the  riir. 

The  fresh  breeie  of  the  Parlt  seems  awi 
after  the  close  atmosphere  of  St.  George's; 
yet  sweeter  seem  the  actjona  of  the  merciful. 
Aa  we  pass  tlie  comer  of  the  hospital,  the  eye 
catches  an  inscription  upon  a  porcelain  slab 
let  into  the  wall.     The  words  are  simple  :  — 


IrQl  fivB  God't  fool  el 


Whk  Uiat,  h  haoe ;  bat  rtualufi  fond  tid  bint 
For  tbM  itputai  dui,  wbM  ill  iUew  daw 
m*  s  hrtd*  ihKT.  fioo  Hat  IkMff  Und, 
>H*R,  •■  wllk  ■  nuflo  sbdn. 
in  «  I  uwlBd  ■Ilia. 


,  bKmwe  lOM  qh.  luWiht,  rmthfa 
iHutMl  Iw.  dn«tal  tB  Tea  ini^? 


Below,  is  on  opening  for  the  reception  of  gifts, 
so  that  the  poorest  and  most  friendless  go  not 
uncnred  for.  This  little  urmngeiuent  is  "tlie 
comer-atone  of  faith  "  of  one  of  the  benevolent 
physicians.  He  imagined  that  a  constantly 
open  hand — for  the  wounded — held  out  at  this 
thronged  corner,  might  not  be  without  iU 
effect,  and  his  conlidence  in  the  good  aide  of 
human  nature  was  not-ill  placed.  Aa  much  as 
twelve  pounda  have  been  taken  from  the  box 
in  one  week — glittering  gold  and  silver  mixed 
with  pence  nud  furtliiogK,  attesting  that 
human  sympathy  ia  not  of  class  or  de^e. 
In  the  full  li^ht  of  da)^,  whilst  the  tide  of  life 
has  been  swiftly  flowing  post,  many  s  rough 
hand  has  dropped  its  contribution ;  and  in  the 
silent  night,  when  the  bright  sbin  above  have 
been  the  only  witnesses,  many  a  rich  gifl  has 
been  deposited;  together  with  the  ^ood 
wishes  of  compassionate  and  sympathising 
human  hearts. 


AN  EMIGRANTS  GLANCE  HOMEWARD. 


I 


Th*  lond,  tba 
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Certain  persons  con  hardly  believe,  al- 
though Ihey  live  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  to  whom  tho  wonders  of 
9tenm  and  electricity  are  familiar,  that  w« 
have  distanced  our  respectable  aneestors  in 
wientific  knowledge.  We  purpose  offering  a 
few  illnatratjons  of  th'e  way  in  which  that 
knowledge  was  applied  to  medical  uses — to 
quote,  in  short,  a  few  genuine  Old  Househotd 
Wonls. 

The  science  of  judicial  astrology  has  few 
votaries  now ;  natural  philosophy  is  based  tm 
rather  aurer  princinles  than  of  yore,  and  the 
liealing  art  depenaa  upon  something  mon 
positive  than  spells.  Bnt  exceptions  majr 
yet  be  found]  there  are  atill  a  select  taw 
—the  country  readers  of  Sadkiel,  we  wBl 
luppoee — who  prefer  tlie  charma  of  Admola, 
ind  the  syropathetio  powder  of  Sir  Keosbl 
Digby,  to  the  operations  ofl^wrenn  ortbe 
idvice  of  Bright;  ud  what  these  lovera  of  the 
'.emporii  ocii  believe  in,  or,  at  all  events,  what 
aur  ancestors  pinned  their  fi^s  to,  we  shall 
liere  expose. 

The  idea  wna  suffgeated  to  na,  while  turn- 
ing over  some  of  tlie  Ayseon^  HSS.  in  the 
British  Museum;  in  which  He  preaerved 
iiome  very  striking  apecimena  ofthe  pfaann&- 
ceutical  wiadom  of  our  forebtbers.  We 
I  thought  it  a  pity  that  knowledge  ao  valoabla 
I  thould  be  concealed  any  longer;  and  ^thongti 
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be  himlwritiBg  t>0T«  no  slight  reaeublaiice 
to  that  whiUi  puzzl«d  ToDy  Lumpkin,  vte 
Mtitvtly  aet  to  work  Ui  transcribe  some  uf 
■e  most  remafkuble  ''  rMnodies  "  contAiaed 
h  thtf  precious  volume. 

Oliver  Goldsmitli  hiAUud.  in  tlic  "Citizen 
If  the  World,""  Uwl  the  epidemic  of  Ein[lftnil 
I  flie  fear  of  mad  dogs.  The  apprehension 
MCArs  to  be  of  ald4ale,ri>r  thervceipt-books 
t  our  aneieslors  are  filled  with  r«[nedies| 
gunst  tbi-irbJLe.  Tbe  Ayscaagh  MS.  gives  us  i 
■rioos  exampleslwoofwbichn'e  select — one 
imply  mediciul.  tb«  other  pnrely  rH.<i:n)t: — 
'  A  CBtapUsm  mide  of  nuMs,  with  an  onion. 
Kit,  and  boaey.  helpelh  tbc  biting  of  t  madd  I 
logp."  Wr  sbould  Tnlue  tbis  rtrceipt  more  thui  | 
veao,if  H'croolil  feel  quitecertain  whoitis  in- 
soded  to  beneRt :  for  as  the  sentence  sLtnds, 
t  appears  doubtful.  wWther  the  object  be  to 
Mist  dogs  in  bitJD^iOT  patienta  in  recovering. 

The  fTiaim  receipt  is  not  a  very  difficult 
ttelo  remember; — ^  For  the  bite  uf  a  madd 
Ugg,  say  '  Leoiii*,  Lamus,  Remus,  Riimus, 
hiologeV  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this 
tmDala  must  be  uttered  before  you  are 
At«n '.  few  dogs,  we  conceive,  would  bo  mad 
moiigti  to  bite  the  person  wh<i  repeated  it 

This  view  of  the  cue  is  conRrmed  by  what 
jnu  are  advised  to  do  afler  the  bite  has 
iciuallr  been  perpetrated.  "  Clisrme  for 
those  Vho  are  madd,  man  or  beast.  The 
laire  bein^cult  off,  lay  betoiiy  to  the  mould  of 
;fae  head.  Then  write  theiii  wurdu  on  a  perct 
f  i:hmA.  '  Antanbrngon,  Tetrngrammston,' 
tnd  git-i'  the  party  so  diseased."  The  art  of 
initing  on  cheese  is  one  of  the  accreta  which, 
ufbrtuoatvly.  our  anceston  have  not  handed 
bwn  !'•  ua.  If  they  had  but  \etl  a  receipt 
br  thai  also,  we  would  at  once  have  made  a 


— «T»d  sent  b  a  tender  to  the  Governuis  of 
St.  Luke's. 

Hanng  made  our  patient  sane,  let  u.s  see 
Kbsl  the  Ayscough  MS. 
Itim  so  ;  'At  such  time  i 
t^e  a  beane,  noA  put  1 
bbelc  call,  being  reddy  rested.  Then  bury  il 
io  a  dnngfaill :  and,  when  they  be  ripe,  csrry 
roe  about  thee,  imd  thou  ahnit  never  goe 
nadd." 

We  r«gTet  to  remark,  that  iti  all  these 
nnipte  and  easy  remedies,  th»rc  ia  nlw.iys 
Ktme  obscurity  as  to  the  munner  of  ledocing 
iiem  lo  pnielice.  What  we  want  to  know 
tere  ia,  wbtch  ia  to  be  roasted — the  bean,  or 
lie  cat's  heart !  Roasting  beans  is  a  very 
'smilbr  process,  as  sll  coSee-dcalcrs  know ; 
•.ats,  too,  hare  been  roasted,  as  Spanish 
IDTclista  Manre  us — so  there  ia  no  difficulty 
ibout  the  cookerv :  bnt  the  question  re- 
mains— whicbt  We  pass  over  the  pleasant 
notion  of  cirrviog  about  one's  person  nn 
iiticle  that  had  Men  so  agreeably  inhumed, 
asd  merely  observe,  that  we  think  it  impos- 
Kbie  anybody  eould  go  mad  who  adopted  this 

Our  iDcestors  stood  greatly  in  foar  if  being 


poisoned;  and  perhaps,  in  the  days  when  a 
piiir  of  perfumed  gloves  conld  quietly  ■ecom- 
j)lisb  the  poisoner's  purpose,  they  were  not  bo 
far  wrong.  Here  is  a  remedy  for  a  poisoned 
wound :  "  Take  a  toad  and  put  it  into  a  glass, 
and  atopp  it  very  close ;  inclose  this  gtass 
in  some  Borthen  vessel  filled  ftill  with  aand, 
thereby  the  bettar  to  prevent  it  breaking ;  so 
Bolt  il  over  the  fire  till  it  be  consumed  to 
nshcs,  and  apply  them  to  the  place  wounded, 
nnd  it  is  a  present  remedy."  Slightly  cruel, 
as  far  as  the  load  is  concerned ;  but  that  is  a 
trifle. 

Let  na  try  nnullier,  for  the  bite  of  a  scor- 
pion 1  it  is  worthy  of  King  Midas :  ■*  Snye  to 

,  secretly,  and  as  it  were  whispering  in 

ni3  eare,  '  I  am  bittun  with  a  scorpion,' "  A 
remedy  whii'li  gives  rise  lo  such  natural 
good-fellowship  deserves  to   be  a  successful 

The  following  receipt  is  recommended  to 
young  officers  going  out  to  join  tbeii  regi- 
ments  iu  the  West  Indies:  "If  onions  be 
eaten  raw "  (though  this  would  scarcely  l>e 
allowed,  if  the  regiment  was  at  all  "oroclt"), 
"  and  strong  wino  be  drunk  frequently  after 
them,  they  are  good  against  the  biting  of 
strrpenta  i  and  are  good  for  (hem  thut  are 
infected  with  poison,  and  for  such  us  have 
cold  passions." 

Among»it  the  most  annoying  disordem  of 
the  olden  time,  the  colic  was  pre-eminent. 
Thai  universal  spccilic  "  punch  "  had  uot  then 
been  discovered,  niid  uur  ancestors  were 
limited  to  colder  prescrlptionB.  The  Ays. 
cough  AIS,  says :  "  Oldc  deoripit  cockea  have 
soAer  lleah  than  those  which  ant  vounger; 
and  a  pottage  thereof  is  held  good  for  liie 
GOiic  passion."  Nobody  would  greatly  object 
lo  oock-o-let'kle,  but  the  next  euro  for  the 
same  complaint  is  not  quite  so  pleasant ;  it 
suggests  the  remark,  that  the  remedy  is  worse 
than  the  disease:  "Horao  dung,  drunk  in 
wine,  will  prevent  the  collu."  Few  persona^ 
afflicted  with  the  ailment,  would,  we  fancy, 
be  inclined  to  try  the  antidote ;  but  our  ances- 
tors were  not  the  nicest  in  their  tastes.  Many 
of  their   receipts,  though  simple,  were  com- 

"  The  juice  of  pomegranates  dropped  in  the 
eyes  is  a  remedy  for  the  yellow  jaundice." 
"  If  tlic'fcct  of  thoBo  that  have  the  gout  bo 
washed  with  the  broth  of  turnips,  it  ^111 
mitigate  the  pain."  Here  is  a  quaint  intima- 
tion: "  Asparagus  does  mollify  the  belly 
gently."  We  should  imagine  the  next  remedy 
to  be  of  donbtful  efficacy ;  "  To  henre  leril. 
Stop  up  the  eares  with  good  dry  sewcL" 

Iiet  us  turn  from  these  plain  specifics  to  those 
which  owed  their  value  to  an  occult  influence. 
Here  is  one  for  the  headache,  only  avidlable, 
however,  wo  apprehend,  for  the  lady  of  BIr. 
Calcraft:  "A  charmefor  the  headache.  Tie  a 
hnltcr  about  your  head  wherewith  one  hath 
been  hanged.''  Tied  a  little  lower,  it  would 
cure  not  only  the  head.iche,  but  all  "  Hie 
natural  ills  that  flesh   is  heir  to."     The  next 
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I  invftlnable  for  niirees,  eapecially  if  they 
e  Iriali  ones :  "  A  charme  tar  the  chincoagh'. 
Tftke  three  sips  of  u  chalice  when  the  priest 
has  ssid  nwsse,  nod  swallow  it  down  with 
good  deTotion."  We  should  like  to  kaow 
whnt  is  in  tiie  chnlicc ! 

Agues  nre  cursd  in  various  ways.  The 
following  is  one  of  them:  "  Take  a  i-ruBt  of 
bread,  and  write  these  three  words  following, 
and,  aftiir  they  be  writ,  eate  them ;  '  Cnlindji, 
calindaii,  calindsQL' "  Hero  the  only  dlllicalty 
o  old  cnlligraphic  one. 
bread?  VVtlh  a  toasting 
fork.       ' 

We  comuieod  the  following  to  praetitionere 
who  are  fond  of  experimentB ;  "  To  release  n 
I  in  travel!.  Throwe  over  the  top  of 
the  house  where  a  womnn  in  travel!  lieth,  a 
Bt4)ae,  or  any  other  tiling,  that  hath  killed 
three  lirinff  creatures — nnmcly,  o  man,  a  wild- 
boare,  and  n  sbee  beare."  It  would  be  so 
easy  to  get  a  stone,  or  "  any  other  thing,"  that 


thnt  strikes  us   is 
How  do  you  write 


It 


performed  these  three  ■occessive  ftutts. 
'be  doubted  whetlier  any  of 
if  the  present  day  would  manifest 


the  prot 

"cauon  of  the  charmed  herb,  vervain, 
r  theft,  touch  all  the  saapectcd  with  this 
herb,  and  the  Ouefe  shall  uvepe,"  Vervain  was 
a  very  cunning  simple.  In  one  particular  it 
superseded  the  art  of  old  Izank  Walton. 
"  To  cateh  fish.  Carry  vervaine  about  thee, 
and  say  •Venite!  and  nil  fishes  shall  come 
about  thee."  Perhaps,  vervain  might  help 
-ma  to  n  glimpse  cif  the  real  sea-serpent. 

Vervain  wits  also  found  a  very  useful  ally 
n  afEiirs  of  love;  bnt,  on  this  subject,  the 
receipt  books  of  the  middle  ages  are  eloquent. 
Listen  to  the  Ayscough  MS.,  though  it  is 
almost  dangerous  to  society  to  communicate 
such  faota  as  the  following.  However,  we 
vrill  venture.  "  To  see  one's  mistress,  Take 
fonre  h aires  of  her  hedd,  and  a  thrcd 
a  Friday,  of  a  puor  virgin, 
candle  therewith  of  virgin  wax, 
four  square,  and  terighl  trUk  lie  blond  of 
a  eockesparrotee  the  name  of  the  woman,  and 
light  the  candle,  whurona  it  may  not  dropp 
upon  the  eartii.  And  she  will  come  to  tho 
candle."  Like  a  moth,  no  doubt.  But  there 
f ices  more  potent  slill ;  "Take  tho 
tongo  of  a  spnrrowo,  and  close  it  th  virgin 
wax  under  thy  upward  clothes  Uie  space  of 
four  Fridays,  and  keep  it  in  thy  mouth,  tub 
litigA  lu&  ;  then  kisse  thy  love,  el  tcfo  te 
amabii."  Or  another,  more  practicable : 
"  Say  unto  a  woman  in  her  left  eare, '  Vcneto, 
melchy,  mobelchy— follow  mc.  Fiat' "  We 
shoald  think  so.  The  next  receipt  is  qnaiot 
and  pleasing :  "  Take  a  redd  frog  and  bury 
him  in  a  hillock.  Then  take  the  bones  and 
Iny  them  on  a  Ulo  stone  redd  hot,  till  ho  lift 
over  himself  on  the  other  side.  So  let  it  lie  till 
she  iaso  likewise.  Then  mnlte  powder  thereof, 
and  strew  them  on  her  clothes  whom  (hou 
lovest,  and  she  shall  love  thee."  There  is  a 
little  eonfusioD  of  genders  in  the  prooeding, 


but  wo  must  not  be  too  particalar.     Hera  ii. 
another  of  the   same  elnsa:   "Take  a  UiS 
(no  easy  matter) ;    "  let  him  bload  with 
gloss  or  flint,  and  with  the  bloud  wright 
[etler,   D,   and  tonch  a  man  or  woman,  asd! 
(hey  will  follow  thee.    For  Iriall  touch 
:nd  he  will  follow  thee." 

We  are  tmvelling  a  little  out  of  tho  record, 
but  the  transition  from  the  material  to  llie 
'cUous,  is  so  unsuspiciously  set  fortli  fa 
the  Ayscough  MS.  that  we  cannot  re^  a 
few  more  iUusIrations  of  anceatml  wiideai. 
The  following  ought  to  be  worth  eometlung, 
especially  if  one  could  name  the  winner  of  the 
Derby  by  meona  of  it: 

"A  perfume  made  of  hempscede,  and  el 
the  plco-wDTt  and  violette  roots,  and  puslie 
and  smallage,  msketh  to  see  things  to  come, 
d  is  available  for  prophesie." 
A  policeman  or  a  thief,  we  beg  pardon  of 
the  former  for  (he  juxtaposition,  would  lind 
this  use fa! : 

To  goo  invisible.  Take  s  pieeo  of  d«iil' 
Wright  thereon,  '  Athatos,  Sliroa,  Theoo,! 
I'anlocraton,'  nod  put  it  under  your  left 
footo."    In  your  boot,  of  course. 

The  usual  receipt  for  secinff  sights  is  to 
put  !\  shilling  in  your  poctiel,  but  the 
Ayscough  MS.  recommends  other  methods. 
"To  see  strange  sights.  Make  an  oyntuent 
of  the  galle  of  a  bulle,  and  the  fat  of  a  henne, 
and  anoyntyour  eyes."  Agiun:  "Take  ants' 
oggea  and  tho  bloud  of  a  whyte  heimn,  and 
anoynt  your  face  therewith,  and  you  shall 
see  wonders."  Another:  "Take  the  &tt  of 
a  black  catt  and  the  futt  of  a  white  hanfe^ 
and  anoynt  your  eyes,  and  you  shall  M 
mar^-elloos  things.  If  yoo  would  hfW  »tf, 
other  to  see  them,  let  him  set  his  foot  Qpoa 
yours  and  he  shall  see  them." 

Cornelius  Agrippo,  a  name  held  Id  giMt 
veneration  by  our  ancestors,  has  written  a 
great  deal  to  the  same  purpose  as  tb«  above. 
One  or  two  extracts  from  his  "  Occult 
Philosophy"  will  show  what  sort  of  wisdom 
he  encouraged : — 

"  The  stringea  of  an  Inslrameot  mnie  of 
the  gtitts  of  a  wolfe,  and  being  strained  upon 
a  harp  or  lute,  with  the  slringcs  made  of  a 
sheep's  gutta,  will  make  no  harmony."  ^Vho 
ever  xang  to  the  instrument,  we  should  think, 
would  n.iturally  howl.  Cornelius  Agrippa 
must  have  been  fond  of  discord.  Here  is  ■ 
receipt  for  prodi^cing  it;  we  reoomoiead  It 
to  tlie  Protectionists,  at  the  npoiweb'itig 
general  election:  "A  atone  that  U  Ut  by  a 
mad  dog,  if  !t  he  put  in  drinke,  hatii 
to  cause  discord." 

But  the  next  is,  perhaits,  tho  pli 
receipt  wo  ever  met  with :  "  A  cup  of  Itqnot 
being  made  mth  tbe  brains  of  a  het^ 
drunKc  out  of  the  scull,  shall  make  hii 
drinks  it  be  ns  fierce  and  as  ragino'  as  a 
and  thinke  himself  to  be  changed  ioto  I 
and  judge  all  tilings  to  bo  bears ;  aod  Si 
linue  in  that  madness,  until  the  fores  t 
draught  shall  be  dissolved,  no  olher  dlctei^t 
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bang  all  this  irhile  perceived  id  htm."  Thi 
nrso-niAiita  i^)[>eara  la  us  lo  be  djslompcr 
enough  for  Uie  ttnie.  Wc  belit'vo  in  tills 
wceipt :  fut  we  h»ve  SMii  people  who  have 
taken  '~a  cop  of  liqvar"  too  much,  bchitre 
tbemaelTea  exacllf  Ube  bears ! 

We  \riah  wc  hid  u  much  faith  in  tlic  htst 
extnuit  ne  sh*}!  make  from  Ihu  Ay»- 
COagh  HS.,  wbicb  involves  a  secret  that  ve 
onderBtand  ownr  people  h»ve  been  anxious 
to  discover  tot  some  time — namely : 

"*  To  make  DODej  spent,  to  return.  Make 
a  piiT«e  of  mojr's  skinne  and  wrigbt  in  it: 
*B«lzebuh.Z(4ia,C^nphas,"  with  Uiu  bloud 
of  a,  hait  And  l>j  a  good  |>«Dnie  id  the  high 
■Wwe,  for  llbe  space  of  three  days  and  three 
luehts ;  jad  afler  put  it  in  the  purse.  And 
WDen  JO*  will  give  it,  a.iy  *Vade  ct  vine.'" 
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Jtr  Uocle  Beagley.  who  commenced  his 
MaanOKU  career  very  enrly  in  tiii.'  present 
eBrtHTasMbaginnD,  wifj  lell  sturiea.  Among 
mam,  m  tells  his  single  Ghost  storv  so  otten, 
IW I  am  heartily  tired  of  It  In  aelf-defeuce, 
I  piiblii^  the  talu  in  order  that 
i  U>e  good,  kind  old  gentleman 
ofifen  fa*  bare  us  «ith  it,  everybody  may  say 
tbej  know  iL    I  remember  c^vcry  word  of  it. 

One  fim  aatnmo  evening,  about  forty  years 
»go,  I  va«  tisveiliDg  on  huraebauk  from 
Sbrewsbory  to  Cheetur.  1  felt  tolerably 
tind,  sn<I  was  beginning  to  look  out  fur  tome 
■nng  w-aj-iide  inn,  where  I  might  pnsB  the 
■igtil,  when  a  sudden  and  violent  thunder- 
Btorm  come  on.  My  horse,  lerrificd  by  the 
Egfatning,  fairly  look  the  bridle  between  his 
iMth,  aoii  started  off  with  me  at  full  gallop 
IhroQgli  lane*  and  crosa-ronds,  until  at  length 
I  managiil  to  pull  him  up  just  near  the  door 
of  a  neat-looking  country  uin. 

"■  Well,"  thought  I.  "thoro  was  wit  in  your 
madness,  old  boy,  since  it  brooght  us  to  this 
eomfortsUe  refuge."  And  alighting,  I  gave 
him  in  chaise  to  the  stout  farmer's  boy  who 
acted  as  oiUeT.  The  inn-kitchen,  which  was 
also  the  gDesl-room,  was  large,  cleun,  nent,  and 
tamfortaole,  very  like  the  pleasant  hostelry 
faaeribed  by  lauie  Walton.  There  were 
I  Mveral  tiasellers  already  in  Iho  room — pro- 
bably, lite  myself,  driven  there  fur  shelter — 
nd  they  wtav  nil  warming  themselves  by  tlie 
bla^ng  fire  while  wiutin^  for  supper.  I  joined 
thffarty.  Pieaently.bemg  summoned  by  the 
bpiltnn.  we  lU  lat  down,  twelve  in  nnmbcr, 
lataaoUncnpMt  of  bacon  and  eggs,  corned 
beef  md  eHnria,  aod  stewed  hare. 

Tbt  con««nalkiD  naturally  turned  on  the 
j^Aqw  oceuioned  by  the  storm,  of  which 
•M7<Mi«  weaied  to  have  bad  his  fall  share. 
(he  had  be«i  Uirown  ofC  bis  Imrse ;  another, 
tiring  in  a  gig,  had  been  upset  into  a  muddy 
ijrke;  nil  had  got  a  thorough  netting,  and 
igrnd  onatumously  that  it  wus  dreiwlful 
regnlar  witches'  sabb-ith ! 


"  Witches  and  ghosts  prefrr  for  their  sab- 
bath a  fine  moonlight  night  to  such  weather 

These  worda.were  uttered  in  a  solemn  tone, 
nnd  n-ith  strange  emphasis,  by  one  of  the 
c^ompaoy.  He  was  a  tall  dark-looking  man, 
cuid  I  had  set  him  down  in  my  own  mind  ss 
a  Inivc'lling  menhant  or  pedlar.  My  next 
neighbour  was  agay,  well-looking,  fashionnbly- 
dressed  young  man,  who,  bursting  into  a  peal 
of  laughter,  snld : 

"  You  must  know  the  manners  and  customs 
of  ghosts  very  well,  to  be  able  to  tell  that  they 
dislike  getting  wet  or  muddy. " 

The  first  speaker  giving  him  a  dork  fierce 
look,  said: 

"  Voung  man,  speak  nut  so  lightly  of  things 
nbove  your  compteheosioii." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  there  are  such  ■ 
things  OS  ghouls  T" 

"Perhaps  there  are,  if  yon  had  eoumge  to 
look  at  them." 

The  young  man  stood  up,  Qualicd  with 
anger.  But  presently  resuming  his  seat,  he 
daid,  calmly : 

"  That  taunt  should  cost  you  dear,  if  it  were 
Qot  such  a  foolish  one." 

"A  foolish  one!"  exclaimed  the  merehnnt, 
throwing  on  the  table  a  heavy  leathern  purse. 
*■  There  are  fifty  guineas.  I  am  content  to 
them,  if,  before  the  hour  is  ended,  I  do 
succeed  in  showing  you,  who  are  up  ob- 
stinately prejudiced,  the  form  of  any  one  of 
your  deceased  friends ;  and  if,  after  you  have 
recognised  him, you  allow  himlo  kisayourlips." 

We  all  looked  at  each  other,  but  my  young 
ni;igbbour,  stilt  in  the  sumc  mucking  manner, 
replied ; 

"You  will  do  that,  uill  you!" 

"Yes,"  said  the  other — "i  will  stake  these 
fifty  guineas,  on  condiUon  that  you  will  pay  a 
similar  sum,  if  you  lose." 

After  a  shurt  silence,  the  young  man  said, 

"Fifty  gnine^iB,   my   worthy 
more  thun  a  poorcolle^  sizar  c 
but  here  nrc  five,  which,  if  you  ore  satisfied, 
r  shnll  be  most  willing  to  wnger." 

The  other  look  up  his  purse,  saying,  in  a 
contemptuous  tone ; 

"  Young  gentleman,  you  wish  to  draw 
bai'k ! " 

"/  draw  back!"  exi^laimed  the  student. 
'*  Well '.  if  I  hnd  the  fifty  guineas,  you  sbonld 
ac*i  whether  I  wish  to  draw  hack  !  ' 

"Here,  said  1,  "are  four  guineas,  which 
I  will  stake  on  your  wager." 

No  sooner  hod  I  made  this  propoution  than 
the  rest  of  the  company,  attracted  by  thesingn- 
Urity  of  the  affair,  came  forward  to  lay  down 
their  money :  and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  fifty 
guineas  were  subscribed.  The  merchant  ap. 
peared  so  snre  of  winning,  that  he  placed  all 
the  stakes  in  the  student's  hands,  and  pre- 
pared for  bis  eYpcrimenL  We  selected  forlbe 
purpose  a  small  summer-houso  in  the  garden, 
perfectly  isolated,  and  having  no  means  of  exit 
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bol  a  window  and  n  door,  whieli  we  eanfiMy 
fastened,  after  placing  tlio  youag  man  withio. 
Wo  put  wridng  mnteriolH  on  n  Hmall  Uble 
in  tlio  Bumnier-house,  and  took  away  the 
cMidlea.  We  remnincd  out^i-,  with  th« 
podlnr  Amongst  us.  In  n  low  aolemn  voio  he 
oegnn  to  oliaot  the  fultowin);  lint's : — 


TliB  iihaiifoffl  patg  kit  lUi 


Then  rnlsin^  lii«  roico  aolemnly,  he  snid : 

"Yoii  nslccd  to  aeo  your  friend,  Fninnis 
Tillicra,  who  was  drowned,  three  years  ngn,  olT 
the  const  of  tjoiith  America — what  do  you 
ioel" 

"  I  see,"  repliiyl  the  ttudcnt,  "  a  whits  light 
■liwDg  near  the  window  ;  but  it  lias  no 
form  ;  it  \a  like  an  uniMTtnio  cloud." 

We — thu  spectators — remained  profoundly 
silent. 

"Are  5'ou  afraid  ? "  aalicd  the  merchnnl.  in 
a  load  voice. 

"I  am  not,"  rf^plied  Ihu  student,  firmly. 

AUnr  a  momonl's  silence,  the  tN>dlar 
Btoin|ied  three  limes  on  the  grouno,  and 
sang: 


Unce  mnre  tlio  solemn  question  : 

"  You,  who  would  »ve  revealed  the  mys- 
torii^H  of  ihn  tninb — what  do  you  see  now ! " 

The  student  answered,  in  a  calm  voice,  but 
like  lliat  of  u  man  describing  thiugs  ns  Ihey 
pans  beforo  lilm : 

"I  800  the  cloud  taking  the  furia  of  a 
phantom ;  its  head  i^  covered  with  n  long 
voil— it  stands  still  I" 

"Are  vou  afraid!" 

"  lain  noli" 

We  looked  at  each  other  in  liorror-striirkon 
silence,  while  tlic  mcrahnnt,  raising  his  arms 
above    his    head,  chanted,  in    a    septilchral 


"  Wli«t  do  you  BeB  T " 

"  He  eooMss — h«  approaches — he  i 
m»— he  is  stretehine  out  his  arms — 
have  me  I     Help !  help !     Save  me ! " 

"Arc  you  nnvid,  nnv?"  nsked  Ui 
'hant,  in  u  mocking  voice 

A  picraiDg  ory,  and  tbun  a  stilled 
vuru  the  only  tvply  to  this  terrible  que 

"  Help  that  rash  youth  1 "  wtid  ih 
ihont,  biU«rl^.  "l  have,  t  ihiok,  u 
wager;  butitUsuflicient  for  mn  to  hav 
'  'm  o  le-SBon.     Let  him  keop  hi 

'  wiser  for  the  future." 

He  walked  rapidly  awny.  We  upui 
dour  of  the  BUminur-bousc,  und  fou 
student  in  eonvulsiana.  A  papur.  eig 
me  -Fnwcis  Villiers,''  naa  on  1 
an  as  the  student's  senses  weru 
(ed  vehemently  where  was  the 
who  had  subjected  him  to 
liunible    ordeal — he  would   kill   hii 

izht  him  throughout  the  inn  In  vni 

.h  the  speed  uf  a  niadmno,  he  dnsl 
across  the  ficldn  in  piirauit  of  him — i 
WW  oiiher  of  them  ngsSn.  Tin 
dr«n,  is  my  Ghont  .Story '. 

"And  how  is  it,  Unele.  that  nftcr  lb 
don't  bclicvi'   in    gliosis?"   anld   I,   tl 

uje  I  heard  it 

"BecauKi.'.  my    buy."    n-plied    my 

neither  the  student  nor  the  mertnt 
retnmod  ;  and  the  forty-five  (roinoaa, 
ing  to  me  and  tho  other  travellers,  eoi 
equally  invisible  Tho»0  (wn  swindlers 
them  off,  after  having  acted  b  faree,  whi 
like  ninnies,  believeil  to  bo  real.~ 

THE  NKW  SCHOOL  FOR  WIV 

Wk  have  u  good  deal  of  Rympalh 
persons — and  thoy  are  monv — who  1m 
regret  on  the  women  employed  id  flji 
It  1.1,  undeniably,  n  sod  sight  to  see  1 
young  and  middle-aged,  corae  pouring 
workrooms  into  tho  street,  at  tneal-l 
some  dirty,'  >omo  (ina,  soma  in  an  i 
hurry  to  get  homo  to  their  childm 
disposed  rather  tn  romp  and  talk  nod  I 
laud  in  ths  hearing  of  the  citixeOftj 
dreary  tlioushl — how  few  of  them  ■■ 
"^ead  or  boS  a  pobito  properly  ;  how| 

ike  a  shirt,  or  mend  n  gown ;  how  i 
curry  im  inttilligent  nnd  informed  n 
their  own  flriMMoa,  «nd  nmuse  Iheir  « 
with  kiiuwl»dgc  luid  satisfy  their  hi 
wilh  sympathy.  " 

AEttin,  we  ag"'"   iMRcly  \ 
«f  oWrver».who  T"''"*  •*•" 
0«.'*wa  of  maiiuf'»fl'"*  aoem 
l"»a4lwork    of    v-uineo,   and    that  | 
•ad  \U    «>="■.    employmen 

1,^  ^ieBW_n  ^  _^  .^^  proportion  l" 
"iiaeA  to  be  ;  an 
VuTv  Wb^  nninber*  f 

„.,  a.,,  Bm  Mr  e 
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IcoMce :  ud  thik  b^Bg  th«  owe,  it  n  clearly 
Gut  and  right— cren  mcmutj — tlut  whitever 
vomen  can  do  well,  thej.dioDld  be  enconraged 
to  do.  Accordingly,  w»  are  sorry  wben  wc 
find  tfie  men  in  a  ratbw  nnaU  mumfoc luring 
(own  tyranni^g  over  ihe  tvomco,  so  aa  Co 
prerent  their  undertakiiig  work  that  can  be 
jinreued  at  home,  wfaile  the  hahy  is  asleep  in 
the  c»dlo,  and  Ibe  ateir  is  simmeriDg  on  the 
Cie:  and  we  find  it  a  pleasant  thing  to  see, 
in  a  very  hug*  muo&ctnring  town,  lofty 
U)d  well-li^ied  noma  filled  «ith  women, 
boay  at  tbor  Twk  of  Ituraiahiog,  stamping, 
and  paDchiDgi  painting,  or  Tarnishing,  or 
nwkiag  np  packet*  of  gcMtds.  It  is  pleaaaDt 
to  think  that  of  theae  aomu  may  be  sap. 
porting  *gti  pannta;  others  earning  lui 
edncUion  Str  tbor  ehildran,  or  maintenance 
fbr  a  aide  bnaband;  and  nil,  probably,  an 
honoonble  aiibai*t«DC«  for  tfaemaelvea.  We 
■ce  Ihit  much  atay  be  said  on  both  sides  of 
the  q  ueslion  of  female  Cutory  work.  And  the 
more  wc  see  thia,  tiia  ctronger  is  our  sym- 
pathy wiih  certain  other  observers — oa  yet 
sadly  few — who  accepting  female  fiictory 
labour  OS  an  established  ftct,  ore  hastening  to 
T«medy  as  much  as  they  can  of  the  evils 
whkh  htug  about  it 

Four  years  and  a  half  since  the  first  Evening 
School  for  Women  vaaopened  .it  Birmioghain. 
It  vol  plannnl  and  opened  and  has  been  con- 
(JDi'lei)  by  ladies,  who  did  not  lose  ti:ne  in 
u^ng  ivbetlier  il  iros  a  good  or  n  bad  thing 
thst  nomen  sbonld  bo  employed  in  manu- 
blure<,  bal  o^red  means  of  improvement 
b  mind  aod  in  tvavs  to  such  ns  were  so 
tmplnyed.  They  offered  at  once  to  teach 
MJinj.  writing,  arithmetic :  sowing — in- 
cIudiDg  the  eulting  out  and  mending  of 
tlolhea;  and  to  give  instruction  in  the  eon- 
tuts  of  tin  Bible,  and  of  the  other  great 
book— the  vorld  we  live  in — ns  fiir  ai  means 
would  allov.  They  hoped,  and  still  hope 
ind  intenl,  to  teach  the  most  important  of 
Ibe  JMnertK  arts  of  life — and  first.  Cookery. 
In  ^BM^  vocal  music,  and  otiier  softenini,' 
Bid  intilaiing  arts,  may  be  attempted. 
Tine  win  show  that.  Ueanuhile,  time  hns 
ktgood  has  been  done,  whicli  ouglit 
ids  known  for  other  reasons  than  the 
ofU;  thatanch  things  maybe  done 


b  Ds;  apt  be  seen,  ai 
I  MhitiUi^  this  was.  Everybody 
I  kiDB  WW  factoiy  women — some  iactory 
I  Yown,  at  let  are.  They  ore  women,  and 
I  MlAiURi,n  tha  fiiat  place.  The  class  con- 
I  twUtd  Ind  gmwn  np  in  ignorance ;  ihay 
I  WiBt  bid  anong  borne  inlluonces,  but  in 
."  .  idwce  of  factory  life.  Their 
■  9m»  in  proportion  to  their  igno- 
.  il  Mr  |Klae  waa  in  proportioa  to 
^  Ipn^Mh  pngndices,  nge,  habits,  and 
RJvMJttn  together.  Some  who  knew 
M  i^we  pn^e«ed  that  no  woman 
p  rase !  «tbets,  that  they  would  be  Uto 
~~^"i  to  be   kept  in    order,  but   by 


policemen:  others,  again,  that  it  would  be 
impoasible  to  teach  them,  if  they  did  come, 
and  that  there  would  be  an  iQcessant  change 
of  scholars.  These  prophecies  were  ho  many 
vrnmings  to  the  ladiea  what  to  antici^te 
and  how  to  act  They  would  ask  no  questions 
about  character,  nor  look  to  see  who  had 
tvedding-ringB,  and  who  had  none.  What 
they  offered  was  knowledge ;  and  every 
wouian  who  came  for  knowledge  should  be 
welcome  to  it,  as  long  as  she  pursued  her 
obji:ct  decently  and  quietly.  They  would 
admit  no  policeman — no  man  whatever, 
happen  what  might  They  would  stand  or 
fall  by  their  object  of  making  this  a  woman's 
affair  altogether.  They  would  be  careful, 
above  everythiag,  to  treat  every  person  within 
the  walls  with  the  respect  due  to  woman- 
hood, under  any  provocation  whatever.  They 
reminded  each  other  of  the  vast  difference-'' 
now  to  be  first  praoticslly  experienced — 
between  the  maonefs  in  which  thiw-had  been 
reared,  and  those  which  were  haoitunl  with 
their  pupils ;  that  ofienaire  things^  would  be 
said  and  done  which  must  pass '  unnoticed, 
while  there  was  a  poasibiiity  of  no  offence 
being  meant.  It  would  be  bard  to  under- 
stand and  remember  this  Hometimes  :  but  it 
must  bo  understood  and  remembered.  .As  to 
whether  the  women  would  come  for  instruc- 
tion, that  waa  a  tiling  to  be  ascorL-uned  by 
experiment, — and  not  otherwise.  The  ex- 
periment was  tried. 

The  history  of  the  be^nning  of  this  enter- 
prise reminds  one  of  tho  excellent  Wilder- 
spins  account  of  the  opening  of  the  first  Infant 
Sl-1ioo1.  IIo  and  Ilia  wife,  supported  by  tho 
promoters  of  the  scheme,  agreed,  alter  much 
iicsitataon,  to  try  what  they  could  do  with  a 
Echoolful  of  infants.  They  dreaded  the  day ; 
and  they  found  it  truly  dreadful.  When  the 
mothers  were  gone,  it  was  nrduous  work  to 
keep  the  little  things  entertained  and  beguiled 
at  nil.  At  last,  one  child  cried  nloud;  tiro 
or  three  more  caught  up  the  lamentation, 
which  spread,  by  infection,  till  evcrj'  infant  of 
the  whole  crowd  (we  forget  bow  many  there 
were)  was  roaring  as  loud  as  it  could  roar. 
After  vain  attempts  to  pacify  them,  in  utter 
despair  about  the  children,  and  horror  at  the 
effect  upon  tho  whole  neighbourhood,  the 
worthy  couple  rushed  from  the  school-room 
into  the  next  chamber,  when  the  wife  sank  in 
tears  upon  the  bed.  Her  husband  was  no  less 
wretched:  this  din  of  woe  was  maddening; 
something  must  be  done — but  whotl  In  the 
freakisboess  of  dcspiur,  he  seized  a  pole, 
and  put  on  the  top  of  it  a  cap  of  his  wife's 
which  was  drying  from  the  wasb-lub.  He 
rushed  back  into  Uie  sehool-room,  waving  his 
new  apparatus  of  instroction — giving,  as  he 
found,  his  Rrst  ieeaon  on  Objects.  The  eSL-ct 
which  ensued  wna  Ai>  lesson.  In  a  minute 
not  a  child  was  crying.  All  eyca  were  fixed 
upon  the  cap ;  all  tears  stood  still  and  dried 
up  on  all  cheeks.  The  wife  now  joined 
him  ;  and  they  kept  the  children  amused,  and 
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the  neighbours  from  stormiDg  the  doors,  till 
the  clock  struck  twelve.  A  momeDtary  joy 
entered  the  hearts  of  the  Wilderspins  at  the 
sound ;  but  it  died  away  as  they  sunk  down 
exhausted,  and  asked  each  other,  with  faces 
of  dismay,  whether  they  were  to  go  through 
this  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  every  day. 

For  something  as  bad  as  this,  though  of  a 
different  kind,  did  the  little  band  of  Birminfi^- 
ham  ladies  prepare  themselves.  Almost  with- 
out means,  they  began  one  evening  in  Sep- 
teml^cr,  1847.  A  room  was  kindly  Tent  thsm 
by  a*  merchant  The  counter  was  their  table, 
and  for  seats  they  had  packing-cases  covered 
with*  meal-sacks.  Much  time  must  be  lost 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  evening, 
from  the  necessity  of  putting  away  every- 
thing, and  leaving  the  room  as  they  found 
it,  for  the  daily  use  of  the  workmen.  But 
to  have  any  room  at  all  was  something. 
Thirty-six  women  appeared  the  first  night, 
all  unused  to  be  taught,  and  the  teachers  were 
no  more  familiar  with  the  sort  of  teaching 
they  had  undertaken  to  give.  The  first  thing 
done  was  writing  down  their  names,  and  their 
reasons  for  wishing  to  learn  this  and  thai. 
The  eagerness  to  learn  to  write  was  the  most 
remarkable  indicition  that  night ;  as,  perhaps, 
it  has  rcm(Mncd  since.  One  young  woman 
undertook  to  give  reasons  for  another's  wish 
to  learn.  **  Hur  wants  to  write  to  hur  chap." 
The"chnp"  was  gone  "to  Australin;"  liow 
and  why  there  was  no  occasion  to  inquire. 
There  were  plenty  of  reasons  for  others  having 
the  same  wish ;  and  there  is  something  strange 
and  very  impressive,  to  this  day,  in  the 
patience  with  which  these  women  sit  at  their 
pot-hook  making — sometimes  in  the  know- 
ledge of  what  they  arc  undertaking,  and 
sometimes  in  simple  faith  that  they  arc  going 
through  a  necessary  process.  One  woman 
made  O  s  in  her  copy  book  for  weeks ;  and 
then  being  set  to  join  on  an  /,  was  delighted 
to  find  that  she  had  made  a  d^  and  could 
write  the  first  letter  of  her  own  rame.  Some 
are  less  humble  ;  and  there  is  more  conceit 
about  the  reading  than  about  writing.  One 
woman  complained  that  she  was  treated 
like  a  child,  in  having  to  learn  o,  x,  ox,  and  in 
being  asked  what  it  meant ;  "  as  if,"  said  she, 
**  everybody  didn't  know  that  a  box  is  a 
cow  I "  Owing  to  a  curious  local  circum- 
stance, writing  is  remarkably  difficult  to  one 
class  of  the  scholars — those  who  polish  papicr- 
m&che  articles  by  hand.  The  palm  must  be 
kept  perfectly  smooth;  and,  in  the  act  of 
constantly  preserving  it  from  contact  with 
whatever  would  roughen  it,  the  fingers  be- 
come stiff,  and  of  an  unusual  form,  which, 
though  favorable  to  the  ufc  of  the  needle,  is 
much  otherwise  to  that  of  the  pen.  Yet  the 
learners  stick  to  their  writing,  as  if  nothing 
could  discourage  them. 

Of  the  thirty-six  who  first  presented  them- 
selves, many  were  married  and  had  families ; 
Set  there  were  only  three — and  they  were 
ress-makers — ^who  could  cut  out  or  fix  any 


one  article  of  their  own  clothing.  About 
three-fiillhs  did  not  know  how  to  hem  or 
seam,  when  the  prepared  work  was  put  into 
their  hands.  It  must  be  understood,  too^ 
that  many  declare  and  believe  themselTei 
able  to  «ew  who  cannot  do  it  passably.  One. 
woman  was  surprised  at  being  aaked  to  hem 
a  sleeve ;  a  thing  which  she  made  very  liglil 
of.  The  sleeve  waa  presented  in  five  minntet 
— ^finished.  At  a  single  pull,  the  thread  eme 
out  from  end  to  end,  and  she  waa  shown  how 
to  do  it  properly ;  when  she  was  more  imu 
prised  than  ever  to  find  that  hor  work  wis 
unfinished  when  school  waa  over.  Itiairtill 
difficult  to  induce  them  to  learn  what  is  most 
important  in  the  sewing  way.  They  will  not 
brin^  clothes  to  mend;  and  they  prefer 
makmg  ffowns  to  all  humbler  work.  A 
varietv  df  work  is  provided  tiirough  the  help 
of  a  benevolent  dnper,  who  gives  his  contrt 
bution  to  the  school  in  the  form  of  whole 
pieces,  at  the  lowest  cost  price,  of  calico, 
flafanel,  prints,  Sic,  The  garments  cut  out 
and  made,  for  instruction,  at  the  school,  are 
bought  by  the  women  at  the  cost  of  the 
material;  and  this  may  tend  to  strengthen 
the  disinclination  to  bring  mending  work 
from  home.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the 
good  done  by  the  sewing  lessons;  of  the 
pride  and  comfort  introduced  at  home  by 
somebody  there  being  dressed  in  clothes  of 
the  wife's  or  sister's  "  own  making ; "  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  the  same  happy  conse- 
quences may  follow  from  the  instruction  in 
cookery  whenever  the  kitchen  is  opened; 
though  the  women  are  as  certain  that  they 
can  cook  as  they  ever  were  that  they  could 
sew. 

Poor  things !  Penalties  do  visit  them, 
from  their  ignorance  of  household  business, 
which  might  open  their  eyes  to  their  own 
position,  one  would  think.  What  a  story  we 
heard,  the  other  day,  of  a  first  matrimonial 
quarrel !  A  young  couple  married  on  a 
Tuesday,  all  love  and  gaiety.  On  the  neit 
Sunday,  the  bridegroom  was  to  be  introduced 
to  his  wife*s  family.  The  bride  was  so 
anxious  that  she  shojdd  look  his  best,  that  she 
spent  all  Friday  and  oaturday  (to  the  negleet 
of  her  own  finery)  in  making  ready  his  one 
white  shirt  (his  weekly  wear  being  cheek). 
She  learned  that  starched  cambric  fronts  were 
^  all  the  go,**  so  she  starched  and  stuehed 
away,  and  finished  late  on  Saturday  night* 
tired  and  happy.  On  Sunday  momiog,  her 
husband  found  his  shirt  starched  all  over, 
stiff  enough  to  stand  alone;  and,  of  eonrae^ 
unwearable.  He  cursed  her  for  a  good-for- 
nothit)g  slattern;  terrified  her  with  oaths; 
and  so  was  bfoken  up,  thus  early,  thdr  matiU 
monial  peace.  Neither  of  them  knew  how  to 
get  the  starch  out  >gfdn ;  and  this  did  not 
mend  the  matter.  This  is  bnt  one  case  In  a 
milion.  Yonng  men  see  girls — ^veiy  respeet* 
able,  steady  workers — with  coral  neeklaeci, 
neat  hair,  well  braided,  and  with  acme  pralfy 
net  or  tie  upon  it,  gowns  well  made,  and,  on 


SandaTB,  ft  handaome  shawl  They  marry 
these  ^U ;  find  that  the  shawl  is  at  the  pawn- 
broker s  ail  the  wecl[|  and  redeemed  every 
Saturday  night;  that  the  gow^n  is  made  by  the 
dres»:maker;  that  the  head-dress  is  bought: 
that  all  the  other  clothes  are  mean  and 
aUttemly ;  that  the  wife  cannot  make  bread ; 
that  the  broth  she  attempts  to  make  is  bits'  of 
hard  meat  and  TCgetabies  floating  in  warm 
water,  probably  moked;  and  that  her  idea 
of  comfort  is  wann  new  bread,  and  an  ex- 
pensive dish  of  ham  from  the  huckster's ;  and 
that  she  eaimot  keep  accounts. 

These  are   tnrible    discoveries;    and,    as 

children  come  into  the  world,  the  chances  of 

fiimily  peace  are  not  improved.    It  is  surely 

worth  some  trouble,  and  some  exercise   of 

cowage,  to  improve  these  chances;  and  this  is 

why  a  few  ladies-— some  of  them  governesses, 

who  toil  all  day  and  every  day  with  other 

frnrnls — ^brave  dark  nights,  and  pelting  rain 

and  frost  and  thaw,  to  make  some  hundred 

women  and  girls  somewhat  more  fit  to  be  wives 

and  mothers  than  ther  have  hitherto  been. 

It  has  required  no  tittle  courage.    Prepared 
as  they  were  for  rude  manners,  the  ladies  did 
not  know^what  accidents  might  happen ;  and 
ceriunly  they  did  not  dream  of  being  left  in 
the  daik,  with  a  set  of  noisy  women.    This 
happened,  however,  one  evening,  early  in  the 
experiment.     The  men  outside  put  out  tlic 
gas,   Icarinnr   only  the   glimmer   of  the   fire 
within:  and  the  scholars  responded  to  the 
joke  with  loud  and  coarse  mirth.  The  teachers 
kept  their  ner^e.    One  went  out  to  keep  off 
the  police :  candles  were  procured ;  and  soon, 
by  firmness,  good-humour,  and  patience,  quiet- 
ness  wjis  restored.    On    one  occasion,    the 
young   minister's  wife,  who  chiefly  originated 
this  school,  climbed  the  counter,  as  the  onlv 
way    of  making   herself  seen ;    clapped   her 
hands   to  make   herself  heard,   and   gave  a 
lesson  on  order  and  quietness.     No  such  ap- 
peals are  necessary  now.    It  was  found  that 
the  workmen   left  their  work  half  an   hour 
earlier,    that    they    might    fall  in   with  the 
m'omen  as  they  left  school.    By  arrangement, 
the   men   were   kep^^-their  work  till   the 
proper  time,  that  the  women  might  get  home. 
lliese   things  are  remembered  as  difTicultics 
foiag  past ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  future  cnter- 
priae&s  they  should  not  be  forgotten.    It  is 
difficult  now  to  believe  that  such  things  could 
have   been ;  so  earnestly  as  the  BchoTars  knit 
their  brows  over  their  sums,  and  gaze  at  their 
teacher,  as  she  expounds  their  Bible  lesson. 
For  the  most  part,  the  individuals  are  not 

Ithe  same ;  but  some  are.  For  the  first  two 
months  there  were  many  changes.  Those 
who  were  too  proud  to  spell  o,  x,  ax,  went 
away;  and  so  did  some  who  disliked  the 
order  and  quietness.  The  husband  of  one  of 
the  ladies  feared  that  the  change  was  greater 
than  it  was.  On  one  occasion  (not  the  regular 
school  evening,  w^hen  none  but  ladies  attend) 
he  told  his  wife  that  what  he  feared  was 
happening;   that  the  class  most  in  need  of 


help  were  falling  away,  and  a  higher  one 
coming  in.  She  asked  him  to  point  out  some 
of  this  higher  order.  The  firat  he  indicated 
had  been  one  of  the  attendants  on  the  open- 
ing night,  and  ever  since.  It  was  the  im- 
proved respectability  that  had  misled  him. 

In  half-a-year,  there  was  more  convenience, 
and  a  saving  of  time,  by  the  kindness  of  the 
^Icssrs.  Osier,  who  lent  a  room,  furnished 
\ntli  benches  and  desks ;  and  here  the  work 
went  on  till  the  room  was  wanted  for  the 
Crystal  Fountain.  The  school-rooms  belong- 
ing to  a  neighbouring  Chapel  are  now  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  original  school,  three 
evenings  in  the  week;  while  another  is 
opened  elsewhere.  More  are  to  follow.  There 
is  a  paid  superintendent,  and  one  paid  teacher 
besides ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  there  were 
more.  As  the  experienced  obsen'e,  "volun- 
tary teaching  is  a  broken  staff  to  lean  upon.'* 
The  paid  teachers  will,  of  course,  be  persons 
who  can  undertake  to  be  always  present, — 
which  is  more  than  most  ladies,  however 
well-disposed,  can  answer  for.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  the  scholars  to  know 
that  at  least  one  person  in  apthority  will  be 
regularly  at  her  post.  The  irregularity  of 
the  volluntary  visitors  (from  circumstances  of 
domestic  engagements,  health,  weather,  &c., 
if  there  were  no  unsteadiness  of  purpose,)  is 
a  serious  evil  at  best;  and  it  would  be  fatal 
if  the  attendance  of  one,  two,  or  more  teachers 
were  not  absolutely  secured.  It  has  happened 
that  the  superintendent,  when  prepared  to 
meet  her  own  class,  has  found  herself  charged 
with  the  management  of  thirty,  or  even  forty 
women,  whose  teachers  have  not  appeared. 
Considl?ring  that  the  most  irregular  of  the 
visitors  are  those  who  come,  at  times,  the 
most  smartly  dressed, — thus  doing  mischief 
by  their  mere  appearance  when  they  do  come, 
it  is  much  to  be  wished  that,  in  all  such 
schools,  there  may  be  funds  to  afford  the 
engagement  of  educated  ladies, — governesses, 
whose  hearts  are  in  their  work, — who  under- 
stand the  peculiarities  of  the  case,  and  con 
make  the  best  use  of  them. 

As  to  the  matter  of  dress.  There  can  be 
nothing  but  good  in  telling  the  plain  fact, 
that  the  most  earnest  and  devoted  of  the 
ladies  hove  found  it  their  duty  to  wear  no 
stays,  in  order  to  add  the  force  of  example  to 
their  eflforts  to  save  the  young  women  who 
are  killing  themselves  with  tight-lacing.  One 
poor  scholar  died,  almost  suddenly,  from  tight- 
lacing  alone.  Another  was,  presently  after, 
so  ill,  from  the  same  abuse,  that  she  could  do 
nothing.  A  third  could  not  stoop  to  her 
desk,  and  had  to  sit  at  a  higher  one,  which 
suited  the  requirements  of  her  self-imposed 
pillory.  In  overlooking  those  who  were 
writing,  we  were  struck  by  the  short-breath- 
ing of  several  of  them.  We  asked  what  their 
employments  were,  supposing  them  to  be  of 
some  pernicious  nature.  It  was  not  so:  all 
were  cases  of  evident  tight-lacing.  The  ugly 
walling-up  of  the  figure  is  a  painful  contrast 
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to  the  supple  BTnce  af  bodid  of  the  tencliere. 
Tlie  girls  see  tiis  (mce,  lint  will  not  believe, 
till  convincod  b;  tno  ten],  thnt  there  are  no 
lUys  to  account  Tor  it 

"  And  what  hnct  yuu  got  on  T "  said  one  of 
tha  ladies,  feeling  in  tike  manner.  "  Why, 
Tou  are  perfectJy  walled  up.     How  cud  you 

"Wliy,"  aitswared  the  girl,  "I  hsve  got 
only  six-ftod-twcnty  whulebonea." 

The  lady  obtained  aome  anatomical  plates, 
and  formed  a  cloai  of  the  older  women,  apart 
from  tlie  rest,  to  ivhora  sho  diapluycd  the 
consequcnc«i>,  in  full,  of  this  fatal  practice. 
At  the  moment,  thev  appear  to  disbelieve  the 
facts ;  but  a  lilUo  time  showa  that  they  have 
talMD  Ihe  alarm : — lu  whnt  extent,  the  dress 
of  ttieif  daughters,  as  they  grow  up,  will 
probably  bdicate. 

The  Dumber  on  the  booka  of  thit  auhool  is 
about  one  hundred ;  the  average  ultcndance 
is  about  fifty.  The  engemeas  to  nlteod  la 
remarklible;  and  llie  drend  of  loning  their 
plncc  through  non^altendsnce  is  testified  in 
the  strongest  wnys.  Many  are  detained  late 
at  their  work  on  Friday  evenings;  buttlifry 
come,  if  only  lor  a  qonrtcr  of  an  hour  ;  or 
if  prevented,  perhaps  send  a  aupplicaUng 
note,  that  their  place  may  not  be  filled  up. 
Some  few,  who  work  in  over-heated  rooms  nil 
day,  really  cannot  give  tbelr  minds  to  atudy 
at  night  These  may  he  expected  to  go  off 
to  parlies  and  balls  at  the  puhlic-hauses : 
and  the  younger  ones,  perhaps,  to  take 
dancing  leaaona  at  such  bo  usee,  ut  half-o. 
crown  a  quarter,  instead  of  wbnt  they  c.tn 
get  at  these  schools  for  thirteen.penco,  and  a 
penny  for  the  copybook.  But  there  is  one 
woman  who,  too  weary  to  learn  much,  coroes 
for  the  solace  of  seeing  cbaerfnl  faces  in  a 
warm,  bright  room.  Slie  toils  to  support  a 
sick  husband,  whom  sho  is  always  nursing, 
when  not  earning  his  bread.  She  is  i\elcome 
here  ;  and  she  must  hear  mnny  things  inlarest- 
ing  and  nmnaing  to  her  mind.  The  eagerness 
to  learn  is  beyond  description — not  only  the 
preliminariea  of  reodinj;  and  writing,  but  the 
fkcU  of  the  world.  "Wbat  is  this!"  ■'Whnt 
islhatT"    "Telluathia;"  "Tell  us  that,"  ii 
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are  ignomnt  .  .. 
ore  before  their  eyes ; — on  the  belief,  ton,  that 
their  twichers  know  everything.  What  a 
change  from  tbe  dnvs  when  they  were  snucy 
and  rude,  in  Ihcir  ina'bility  to  conceive  of  their 
being  treated  with  respect  and  politeness  by 
ladies,  whom  they  hud  supposed  to  be,  some- 
how, "agunst"  Ihcm !  While  one  class  is 
fixed  in  Btlention  to  tho  superintendent,  their 
eyes  moving  only  from  their  Bibles  to  her 
face,  end  from  her  face  to  their  Bibles ;  while 
there  is  a  strange  sight  to  be  seen  ^of  which 
more  presently}  in  the  arithmetic  class' 
while  a  dozen  more  are  writing  at  tho  deski 
with  an  earnestness  perfectly  desperate, — 
who  are  those  two — the  pair  sitting  with 
their  bMvka  to  the  rest,  and  holdii^  a  book 


between  thom  T  They  are  ^lera ;  workeis 
nt  the  sl*«l-pen  roanu factory-  The  younger, 
herself  not  young,  is  teaching  the  elder  to 
read,— the  ono  patient,  tho  other  faumUe, 
over  the  syllables  thoy  hove  nrrived  at^- 
both  much  too  earnest  to   be   ualiamitd.    Itli 

prully  sight 

Tho  oddity  about  the  arithmetic  is,  lUt 
the  scholnrv  bare  to  admit  two  •ortR,orto 
unlearn  one.  They  faavo  n  good  dial  of 
reckoning  to  do  every  day, — moat  of  tlML 
They  reckon  their  work  by  "growKs;"  lai 
they  ore  quick  in  MtcukUng  Ibdr  wigM; 
but  oil  tbe  slower  are  thev  for  tht*  ill  Amm 
sums  on  the  slate.  That  beautiful  girl,  i^ 
makes  a  perpetual  tat-lat  on  b«r  aTat^  hw 
to  multiply  four  figures  by  nin*.  By  the 
long  rows  of  little  strokcH,  we  imigfoo  that 
ahe  has  made  niDo  marks  many  tima  oraTi 
and  that  she  proposes  to  count  than.  6ha 
will  thus  lenm,  at  all  ev^iitti,  the  oonvcnimics 
of  the  mulliplicilion  table.  And  so  will  that 
other, — untiay  but  abaorbod, — who  is  counting 
her  fingers,  from  ono  five  minutes  to  another, 
with  many  a  knitting  of  the  Wows,  and  many 
a  sigh  the  while.  They  do  le«m  arithmetic 
to  some  purpose :  and  Ihey  loam  somg- 
thing  clue  by  means  of  it : — nothing  less  than  j 
that  it  answers  better  to  some  of  them  to  stay 
at  homo  and  keep  bouse,  Uum  to  earn  wagea 
in  the  mnnufoctory.  Sone  of  th»  bBobstcn^ 
from  whom  household  article*  are  bought 
are  themselves  very  ilt-ednealcd ;  and  it  may 
often  happen  that,  without  any  evil  intention, 
they  may  set  down  a  penny  in  llii-  sliiUiii[; 
column  of  their  books,  a&4  so  on.  Wilh 
great  saliafaclioi),  n  wifn  hen  and  thi'r,^  uuw 
finds  herself  able  to  cheek  such  mistakes. 
When,  ndde^  to  tliia,  ahe  has  bceomo  a 
reasonable  thinker  and  planner,  can  UQdH- 
stand  her  buaiocss,— can  make  .iiul  mund. 
and  buy  and  economise,  aiid  suit  her  ways  la 
her  means ;  she  may  c^ly  find  that  It 
answers  better,  iis  regnrda  more  iiinntj,  lo 
stay  nt  home,  than  to  work  at  thn  CictoiT. 
The  great  truth  will  be  more  cviJi-nt  sUll 
when  the  kitchen  la  opened,  md  tin;  woiid 
of  economy  and  comfort  bplongiii!;  tp  that 
department  is  mvi-oled  to  minds  -iMprriadiit 
wholly  dark  in  regard  to  it  Thn  woDtra 
think  they  can  cook,  as  before  Ihey  thought 
they  could  reckon  and  could  setv.     Tbey  will 

Here,  then,  wo  find  ODrsclvt-u  bfouffht  I 
round,  throush  our  sympathy  with  oni!  oi^er  i 
of  observerft,Ti)ta  sympathy  with  the  Other  two.  | 
Wo  see  what  the  diionna  for  female  worknn  I 
is,  and  bow  it  has  sprung  up  ;  and,  when  ' 
we  learn  that,  owinj;  to  this  demoud,  womeu'* 
wages  have  risen  of  late  twenty  pur  cent,  we 
are  not   dispoied   to   try   to   com  Ihr 

natural   tendencies  of  things  by  -  ;ic 

Again,  we  sliare  tli*  recoil  with  fie 

see  young  girls  trooinng  thro  ..ac 

to    the   liietories,  and   wires  tht 

doors,— every  morning    tumi  ba^ 

upon  their  hmnes.     And  no  tn  i 
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right  to  eUdm  the  synpathv  of  hoth,  in  regard 
to  this  new  movenent,  oy  which,  without 
the  slightest  inteiftrenee  with  the  rights  of 
labour,  or  with  the  liberty  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual, women  ire  led  back  to  their  own 
homes,  and  the  good  old-fashioned  seat  by 
thw  own  fiiesdes.  After  sympathy,  or  with 
it,  eomes  help.  Those  who  think  well  of  what 
has  been  doiie>  ihonld,  and  will,  go  and  do 
the  asne  tUsg.  There  should,  and  will,  be 
more  efiMuag  aehools  for  women  employed  in 
msnoftctsrea 

.  A  CHUJra  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

CHAPTER  THE  FIFTEENTH. 

Kne  Edward  the  Second,  the  first  Prince 
•f  Wales,  was  twenty-three  years  old  when 
his  father  died«  There  was  a  certain  favorite 
of  his,  a  young  man  from  Gascony,  named 
PIES8  Gavestoh,  of  whom  his  father  had  so 
mneh  dl8a{»|iroved  that  he  had  ordered  him 
oat  of  £nffland,  and  had  made  his  son  swear 
by  the  tide  of  his  sick-bed,  never  to  hring 
himback.  Bst»the  Prince  no  sooner  found 
himself  King,  than  he  broke  his  oath,  as  so 
many  other  Princes  and  Kings  did  (they 
I !  were  far  too  read?  to  tsike  oaths),  and  sent 
I '  for  hi9  dear  frienJ  immediately. 
j  Now,  this  same  Gaveston  was  handsome 
1'  enough,  but  was  a  reckless,  insolent,  auda- 
It  cious  fellow.  He  was  detested  by  the  proud 
English  Lords :  not  only  because  he  had  such 
power  over  the  King,  and  made  the  Court 
such  a  dissipated  place,  but,  also,  because  he 
could  ride  better  than  they  at  tournaments, 
and  was  used,  in  his  impudence,  to  cut  very 
\  bad  jokes  on  them ;  calling  one,  the  old  hog ; 
1  another,  the  stage-player ;  another,  the  Jew  ; 
another,  the  black  dog  of  Ardenne.  This 
was  as  poor  wit  as  need  be,  but  it  made  those 
Lords  very  wroth;  and  the  surly  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who  was  the  black  dog,  swore  that 
the  time  should  come  when  Piers  Gaveston 
should  feel  the  black  dog^s  teeth. 

It  was  not  come  yet,  however,  nor  did  it 
ae4kk  to  be  coming.     The  King  made  him 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  gave  him  vast  riches ; 
and,  whffu  the  King  went  over  to  France  to 
marry  the  French  Princess  Isabella,  daughter 
'    of  Philip  le  Bel  :   who  waa  said  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world :  he  made 
Gaveston,  Regent    of   the    Kingdom.      His 
splendid   marriage-ceremony  in  the   Church 
of  Our  Lady  at  Boulogne,  where  there  were 
1  four  Kings  and  three  Queens  present  (quite 
a  pack  of  Court  Cards,  for  I  dare  say  the 
Kfcives  were   not  wanting),  being  over,  he 
seemed  to  care  little  or  nothing  for  his  beau- 
tiful wife ;  but  wms  wild  with  impatience  to 
meet  Gaveston  again. 

When  he  landed  at  home,  he  paid  no  at- 
tention to  anybody  else,  but  ran  into  the 
favorite's  arras  before  a  great  concourse  of 
people,  and  hugged  him,  and  kissed  him,  and 
called  him  his  brother.  At  the  coronation 
which  soon  foUowedj  Gaveston  was  the  richest 


1 


i 


and  brightest  of  all  the  glittering  company 
there,  and  had  the  honor  of  carrying  the 
crown.  This  made  the  proud  Lords  nercer 
than  ever;  the  people,  too,  despised  the 
favorite,  and  would  never  call  him  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  however  much  he  complained  to 
the  King  and  asked  him  to  punish  them  for 
not  doing  so,  but  persisted  in  styling  him 
plain  Piers  Gaveston. . 

The  Barons  were  so  unceremonious  with 
the  King  in  giving  him  to  understand  that 
they  would  not  bear  this  favorite,  that  the 
King  was  obliged  to  send  him  out  of  the 
country.  The  favorite  himself  was  made  to 
take  an  oath  (more  oaths!)  that  he  would 
never  come  back,  and  the  Barons  supposed 
him  to  be  banished  in  disgrace,  until  they 
heard  that  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Ire- 
land. Even  this  was  not  enough  for  the  be- 
sotted King,  who  brought  him  home  again  in 
a  year's  time,  and  not  only  disgusted  the 
Court  and  the  people  by  his  doting  folly,  but 
offended  his  beautiful  wife  too,  who  never 
liked  him  afterwards. 

He  had  now  the  old  |lo)y^  want — of  money 
— and  the  Barons  hadlh^liew  power  of  posi- 
tively refusing  to  let  him  raise  any.  He  sum- 
moned a  Parliament  at  York;  the  Barons 
declined  to  make  one,  while,  the  favorite  was 
near  him.  He  summoned  another  Parliament 
at  Westminster,  and  sent  Gaveston  away. 
Then,  the  Barons  came,  completely  armed, 
and  appointed  a  committee  of  themselves,  to 
correct  abuses  in  the  state  and  in  the  King's 
household.  He  got  some  money  on  these 
conditions,  and  directly  set  off  with  Gaveston 
to  the  Border-countiT,  where  they  spent  it 
in  idling  away  the  time,  and  feasting,  while 
Bruce  made  ready  to  drive  the  English  out 
of  Scotland.  For,  though  the  old  King  had 
even  made  this  poor  weak  son  of  his  swear 
(as  some  say)  that  he  would  not  bury  his 
bones,  but  would  have  them  boiled  clean  in 
a  caldron,  and  carried  before  the  English 
army  until  Scotland  was  entirely  subdued,  the 
second  Edward  was  so  unlike  the  first  that 
Bruce  gained  strength  and  power  every  day. 

The  committee  of  Nobles,  after  some 
months  of  deliberation,  ordained  that  the 
King  should  henceforth  call  a  Parliament 
together,  once  every  year,  and  even  twice  if 
necessary,  instead  of  summoning  it  only  when 
he  chose.  Further,  that  Gaveston  should  once 
more  be  banished,  and,  this  time,  on  pain  of 
death  if  he  ever  came  back.  The  King's 
tears  were  of  no  avail ;  he  was  obliged  to 
send  his  favorite  to  Flanders.  As  soon  as 
he  had  done  so,  however,  he  dissolved  the 
Parliament,  with  the  low  cunning  of  a  mere 
fool,  and  set  off  to  the  North  of  England, 
thinking  to  get  an  army  about  him  to  oppose 
the  Nooles.  And  once  again  he  brought 
Gaveston  home,  and  heaped  upon  him  all 
the  riches  and  titles  of  which  the  Barons 
had  deprived  him. 

The  Lords  saw,  now,  that  there  was  nothinsr 
for  it  but  to    put    the    favorite    to    d 
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the  terma  of  his  bnnishmeot  i  but  Ihty 
I  mh  sorrj  to  say,  in  n  Bhobby  and  unworthy 
mitnaer.  Led  by  the  Kntl  o!  IjiDessier,  the 
K\itg'a  cousin,  they  first  of  oil  attacked  the 
King  and  Gavcston  at  Nswcastle.  They  bsd 
time  to  escspo  hy  sen,  and  tha  mean  King, 
hnviDg  hi9  procioua  Gnveston  vdtii  him,  was 
qnito  content  to  leave  his  lovely  wife  behind. 
Whan  they  were  compnraUvely  safe,  they 
separated ;  the  Kbg  went  to  York  to  collect 
a  force  of  soldiers ;  nod  the  favorite  shut 
himself  up,  iu  the  meantime,  in  Sum-borough 
Csatio  orer-looking  the  sea.  This  was  wliat 
the  Barons  wanted.  'I'hey  knew  that  the 
Castle  could  not  hold  out ;  they  stlacked  it ; 
and  made  Gavcston  surrender.  He  delivered 
himself  up  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke — that  Lord 
whom  he  had  called  the  Jew — on  the  Earl'a 
pledgltae  hia  faith  and  knightly  word,  that  no 
harro  sKonld  happen  to  him  and  b«  violence 
be  done  him. 

Now,  it  was  agreed  with  Gnveston  that  he 
should  bo  taken  to  the  Castle  of  Wallinsford, 
and  there  kept  in  honorable  costody.  They 
travelled  oa  far  aa  Dedington,  near  Banbury, 
where,  in  the  Castle  of  that  place,  they  stopped 
for  a  night  to  rest  Whether  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  left  his  prisoner  there,  knowing 
what  would  happen,  or  really  htl  him  think- 
ing tta  harm,  and  only  going  (as  he  pretended) 
to  visit  his  wife,  the  Coucteas,  who  was  in  the 
neighbourhood,  is  no  cpreat  matter  now ;  in 
any  ease,  he  wus  bound  as  an  honorable  gen- 
tleman to  prol<>ct  his  prisoner,  and  he  did  not 
do  it  tn  the  morning,  vhile  the  favorite 
was  yet  in  bod,  he  was  required  to  dress  him- 
self and  como  down  into  the  court-yard.  He 
did  so  without  any  mistruat,  but  started  and 
turned  pnle  when  tie  found  it  full  of  stroDgB 
armed  mPM.  "I  think  you  know  met"  aaid 
thvir  leader,  alao  armed  from  bead  to  foot. 
"  I  am  the  block  dog  of  Ardenne ! " 

The  time  was  coma  when  Plera  Gaveaton 


atate  and  with  military  music,  to  the  black 
dog's  kennel — Wanrick  Castle — where  a 
hasty  connuil,  composed  of  some  great  noble- 
men, considered  what  ahonld  be  done  with 
him.  Some  Vfete  for  sparing  him,  but  one 
loud  voice — it  WHS  the  black  dog's  bark,  I 
dure  say — sounded  through  the  Cfsatle  Hall, 
ottering  these  wotda :  "  You  have  the  fox  in 
Tour  power.  Let  him  go  now,  and  you  must 
nunt  him  again."  They  sentenced  him  to 
death.  He  threw  liimsolf  at  the  feet  of  tlie 
Earl  of  Lancaster — the  old  bog — but  the  old 
bog  was  as  savage  oa  the  dog.  He  was 
taken  out  upon  Uie  pleasant  road,  leading 
from  Warwick  to  Coventry,  where  the  beau- 
tiful river  Avon,  by  which,  long  aflerwarda, 
William  Siueesfeare  was  born  and  now 
lies  buried,  sparkled  in   tbo  bright  landscape 

,  of  the  beautiful  May-day ;  and  there  Ihey 
atruck  off  hia  wretched  head,  and  stajned  the 

du»t  with  bis  blood. 


When  the  King  beard  of  this  bUek 
in  hia  grief  and  rage  he  denonnced  relentleM 
war  against  hia  Barons,  and  both  sides  ware 
In  orma  for  holf-a-year.  But,  it  then  liccame 
neceasar)'  for  them  to  join  thei/  forcea  agtiutt 
Bruce,  «ho  had  used  Uie  time  well  while  th^ 
wore  divided,  and  hod  now  a  grvat  power  ii 
Scotland. 

Intelligence  was  broug'ht  that  Brui  „ 
then  besieging  Stirling  Castle,  sud  that  the 
Governor  had  been  obliged  to  pledge  hiowlf 
to  surrender  it,  unless  he  should  be  relieved 
before  a  certain  day.  Hereupon,  the  Ktsg 
ordered  the  nobles  and  their  tightiDgrmeo  t« 
meet  him  at  Berwick ;  but,  the  iuiUm  car«d 
so  little  fur  the  King,  and  so  ne^Mtad  Iho 
summons,  and  lost  time,  that  only  oa  tk«  day 
before  that  appointed  for  tlie  Mureader, 
did  llie  King  find  himself  at  Stirling,  nod 
even  Ibcn  with  a  amaller  faree  than  be 
had  expected.  However,  lie  lad,  allogcthw, 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  Bruce  bad  not 
more  than  forty  thousand  ;  Lut,  Bmeti'a  army 
woa  strongly  posted  in  three  aquaKj  cDlumne, 
on  the  ground  lying  between  the  Bum  or ' 
Brook  of  Bannoek  and  the  walla  of  SUrlin^ 
Castlo.  On  the  very  evening,  when  tlte  Rin^ 
came  up,  Bruce  did  a  brave  jiol  thai  en- 
eouragca  hia  men.  He  was  seen  by  a  cer.  i 
tain  Hfiicnv  DE  BoHCN,  an  Eoglish  Knight, 
riding  about  before  his  army  on  a  liuie  horse, 
with  a  light  battle-oio  in  hia  hud,  and  a 
crown  of  gold  on  his  head.  This  Englbh 
Knight,  who  was  mounted  on  a  strong  war- 
horse,  cosed  in  steel,  strongly  aimed,  and  able 
(as  he  thought)  to  overthrow  Bruce  by 
crushing  him  with  his  mere  weight,  set  aptin 
to  his  great  charger,  rode  on  hhn,  and  madn 
a  thniet  at  him  with  his  heavy  Bpsar.     Bnieo 

Carried  the  thrust,  and  witli  one  blow  of  his 
sttle-axc  split  his  skull. 
Tha  Scottish  men  did  not  forget  this,  aeit 
day  when  the  battle  raged.  IUiitioi.ni, 
Brucc's  valinnt  nephew,  rode,  with  the  small 
body  of  men  he  commanded,  into  auoh  a  host 
of  the  English,  oil  shming  in  polished  arnWw 
in  the  aunligiit,  that  they  seemed  to  bs 
swallowed  up  and  lost,  as  if  they  bad  plunged 
mto  the  Bca.  But,  they  fought  ao  well,  and 
did  such  dreadful  execution,  that  the  English 
staggered.  Then,  came  Briico  himself  upon 
them,  with  nil  the  rest  of  his  army.  While 
they  were  thus  hard  pressed  and  amazed,  tb(n 
appeared  upon  the  hills  what  they  supposed  to 
be  a  new  Scottish  army,  but  what  were  really 
only  the  camp  followers,  in  number  fifteen 
thousand ;  whom  Bruce  bad  taught  to  shew 
themselves  at  that  pUco  and  time.  The  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  commanding  the  English  borw, 
made  a  lost  rush  to  change  Uie  fortune  of  the 
day  ;  but,  Bruce  (like  Jack  tiie  GinnUkillw  in 
the  story)  had  had  pita  dug  in  tJie  gronnd, 
and  covered  over  with  turfs  and  stakos. 
Into  tliese,  us  they  gave  way  beneolh  lh« 
weight  of  the  horses,  riders  and  horsve  rolled 

I  touted  -,  nW  tt\c\r  tc«M.a\c,  &Wtc^w&  «v.t$eMs,, 
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rere  taken  by  the  Seotlnh  men;  bo  many 
raggona  and  other  wheeled  vehicles  were 
used,  that  it  is  rdated  that  they  would  have 
Mched^  if  they  had  been  drawn  oat  in  a  line, 
ne  hundred  and  fl%hty  nulea.  The  fortunes 
f  Seotland  weri^  ibr  the  time,  completely 
banged;  and  netir  was  a  battle  won,  more 
ikmoiw  upon  fibottiifa  ground,  than  this  great 
NkUle  of  BaMMckban. 

Plagoo  aad  fiuiiiBe  suceeeded  in  England ; 
md  Mil  the  jiowerleaa  King  and  his  dis- 
lainfol  Loffdt  were  always  Iq  contention. 
Some  of  the  tabnlent  ehiefis  of  Ireland  made 
propottia  to  Bmee,  to  accept  the  rule  of  that 
eonoliy.  fle  sent  his  brother  Edward  to 
them,  who  wsa  crowned  King  of  Ireland.  He 
ifterinuds  w«it  himself  to  help  his  brother 
a  Idi  Ifish  waro,  bat  his  brother  was 
l^ated  in  the*  end  and  killed.  Robert 
truce,  letoniiBg  to  Seotland,  still  increased 
ia  ati^sngth  there. 

As  the  King'a  ruin  had  begun  in  a  favorite, 
o  it  aeemed  likely  to  end  in  one.    He  was 
Ao  poor  a  eieiftne  to  rely  at  all   upon  him- 
self; and  Ida  new  fiirorite  was  one  Hugh  le 
Desfekseh,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  an 
ancient  £iinily.     Ungh   was  handsome  and 
brave,   but  he  wsa  the   favorite   of  a  weak 
King,  whom  no  man  cared   a  rush  for,  and 
that  was  a  dangerous  place    lo   hold.    The 
Nobles  leagued  against  him,  because  the  King 
liked  him ;  and  Uiey  lay  in  wait,  both  for  his 
ruin  and  his  father's.    Now,  the  King  had 
married  him  to  the  daughter  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  and  had  given  both  him  and 
his  father  great   possessions  in  Wales.    In 
their  endea?ours  to  extend  these,  they  gave 
violent  offence  to  an  angry  Welsh  gentleman, 
named   Jobh   de   Mowbrat,  and  to    divers 
other  angry  Welsh  gentlemen,  who  resorted 
to  arms,  took  their  castles,  and  seized  their 
estates.      The   Earl   of  Limcaster   had  first 
placed  the  favorite  (who  was  a  poor  relation 
of  his  own,  at  Court,  and  he  considered  his 
own  dignity  offended  by  the  preference  he 
receiv'ed    and    the  honors  he  acquired;  so 
he,  and  the  Barons  who  were  his  friends, 
joined  the  Welshmen,  marched  on  London, 
and  sent  a  message  to  the  King  demanding 
to  have  the  fiivorite  and  his  father  banished. 
At  first,  the  King  unaccountably  took  it  into 
hia  head  to  be  spirited,  and  to  send  them  a 
bold  reply;  but, when  they  quartered  them- 
selves around  Holbom  and  Clerkenwell,  and 
went  down,  armed,    to    the    Parliament  at 
Westminster,  he  gave  way,    and    complied 
with  their  demands. 

Hia  turn  of  triumph  came  sooner  than  he 
expected.  It  arose  out  of  an  accidental  cir- 
cumstance. The  beautiful  Queen  happening 
to  be  tniTelling,  came  one  night  to  one  of  the 
royal  castles,  and  demanded  to  be  lodged  and 
entertained  there  until  morning.  The  go- 
vernor of  this  castie,  who  was  one  of  the 
enraged  lords,  was  away,  and,  in  his  absence, 
his  wife  refused  admiasioa  to  the  Queen;  a 
scafBe  took  place  among  the  common  men  on 


either  side,  and  some  of  the  royal  attendants 
were  killed.  ^The  people,  who  cared  nothing 
for  the  King,  were  very  angry  that  their 
beautiful  Queen  should  be  thus  rudely  treated 
in  her  own  dominions ;  and  the  King,  taking 
advantage  of  this  feeling,  besieged  the  castle, 
took  it,  and  then  recalled  the  two  Despensers 
home.  Upon  this,  the  confederate  loras  and 
the  Welshmen  went  over  to  Bruce.  The  Kinff 
encountered  them  at  Boroughbridge,  gained 
the  victory,  and  took  a  number  of  distinguished 
prisoners;  among  them,  the  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, now  an  old  man,  upon  whose  de- 
struction he  was  resolved.  This  Earl  was 
taken  to  his  own  castle  of  Pontefract,  and 
there  tried  and  found  guilty  by  an  unfair 
court  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  he  was  not 
even  allowed  to  speak  in  his  own  defence. 
He  was  insulted,  pelted,  mounted  on  a 
starved  pony  without  saddle  or  bridle,  carried 
out,  and  beheaded.  Eight-and-twenty  knights 
were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  When 
the  King  had  despatched  this  bloody  work,  and 
had  made  a  fresh  and  a  long  truce  with  Bruce, 
he  took  the  Despensers  into  greater  favor  than 
ever,  and  made  the  father  Earl  of  Winchester. 

But  one  prisoner,  and  an  important  one, 
who  was  taken  at  Boroughbridge,  made  his 
escape,  and  turned  the  tide  against  the  King. 
This  was  Roger  Mortimer,  always  resolutely 
opposed  to  him,  who  was  sentenced  to  death, 
and  placed  for  safe-custody  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  He  treated  his  guards  to  a  quantity 
of  wine  into  which  he  had  put  a  sleeping 
potion ;  and,  when  they  were  insensible,  broke 
out  of  his  dungeon,  got  into  a  kitchen, 
climbed  up  the  chimney,  let  himself  down 
from  the  roof  of  the  building  with  a  rope- 
ladder,  passed  the  sentries,  got  down  to  the 
river,  and  made  away  in  a  boat  to  where 
servants  and  horses  were  waiting  for  him. 
He  finally  escaped  to  France,  where  Charles 
LE  Bel,  the  brother  of  the  beautiful  Queen, 
was  King.  Charles  sought  to  quarrel  with 
the  King  of  England,  on  pretence  of  his 
not  having  come  to  do  him  homage  at  his 
coronation.  It  was  proposed  that  Uie  beau- 
tiful Queen  should  go  over  to  arrange  the 
dispute;  she  went,  and  wrote  home  to  the 
King,  that  as  he  was  sick  and  could  not  come 
to  France  himself,  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  send  over  the  young  Prince,  their  son,  who 
was  only  twelve  years  old,  who  could  do 
hoiuage  to  her  brotlier  in  bis  stead,  and  in 
whose  company  she  would  immediately  return. 
The  King  sent  him :  but,  both  he  and  the 
Queen  remained  at  the  French  court,  and 
Roger  Mortimer  became  the  Queen*s  lover. 

When  the  King  wrote,  again  and  again,  to 
the  Queen  to  come  home,  she  did  not  reply 
that  she  despised  him  too  much  to  live  with 
him  any  more  (which  was  the  truth),  but  said 
she  was  afraid  of  the  two  Despensers.  In  short, 
her  design  was  to  overthrow  the  iavorit«*s 
power,  and  the  Kind's  power,  siich  as  it  was, 
and  invade  England.  Having  obtained  a 
French  force  of  two  lVvo\x«S!C[v^mecv^Wi^\i^vci^  \j 
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joined  by  all  the  Engliah  uxilea  then  io  Fnnce, 
•he  Inndcd,  witfain  a  year,  at  Orewcl!,  in 
Suffolk,  where  she  was  immedintely  joinod 
by-the  Earls  of  Kent  and  Norfolk,  the  King'* 
two  brothers ;  by  other  powerful  noblemen ; 
and  laBtly,  by  tho  firat  EnglUh  general  who 
was  deipntched  to  chcvk  her:  who  went  over 
to  her  with  all  his  men.  The  people  of  London, 
receiving  these  tidings,  would  da  nothing  for 
the  King,  but  broke  open  the  Tower,  let  out 
all  his  prisoners,  and  threw  op  their  cnps  and 
hurrahed  for  the  beautiful  Queen. 

The  King,  with  hii  two  favorites,  lied  to 
Bristol,  where  ho  left  old  Despeaser  in  char^ 
of  the  town  and  enstle,  while  he  went  on  with 
son  to  Wales.  The  Bristol  men  being 
opposed  to  the  Klnf^i  and  it  being  irapoBsibls 
to  hold  the  town  with  eucmies  everywhei 
within  the  waits,  Despenscr  yielded  it  up  c 
Ibe  third  day,  and  was  instantly  brought  to 
trial  for  having  traitorously  influencea  what 
was  ealled  "the  King's  mind" — though  I 
doubt  if  tlie  King  ever  had  any.  He  was  a 
venerable  old  man,  upwards  of  ninety  years 
of  age,  but  his  age  gained  no  respect  or 
merey.  Ho  was  hanged,  torn  open  while  he 
was  yet  alive,  cut  up  into  pieces,  and  thrown 
to  the  dogs.  His  son  was  soon  taken,  tried  ' 
Hereford  before  the  same  Judge  on  a  long  sen 
of  foolish  charges,  found  guilty,  and  hanged 
upon  a  gallows  fift^  feet  high,  with  a  choplet 
of  nettles  round  bis  head.  His  poor  old 
fiithor  and  he  were  innocent  enuug;h  of  any 
worse  crimes  tlian  tho  crime  of  having  been 
the  friends  of  a  King,  on  whom,  as  a  mere 
man,  they  would  never  have  deigned  to  cast 
a  favorable  look.  It  is  a  bnd  crime,  I  knovf, 
and  leads  to  worse ;  but,  many  log ' 
gentlemen — I  even  think  '    " 

TBcetlect  right — have  comi 
who  have  neither  been  gii 
hanged  up  lift/  feet  higli. 

"Vne  wretched  King  w 
there,  all  this  time,  and  „        „      , 

where  in  particular,  unU!  he  gave  himself  up, 
and  was  taken    off  to  Keniiworth    Castle. 
When  lie  was  safely  lodged  there,  the  Queen 
w«Dt  to  London  and  met  the  Parliament  And 
UieBisbopof  Hereford,  who  was  tho  most  skil- 
Ail  of  her  friends,  said,  Whnt  was  to  be  done 
now  1    Here  Was  on  imbecile,  indolent,  mise- 
rable King  upon  the  throne  ;  wouldn't  It  be 
better  to  take  him  off,  and  pot  his  son  theto 
instead?     I  don't  know  whether  the  Qi 
really  pitied  him  at  this  pass,  but  she  began 
■■'7 ;  so,  the  Bishop  aaid.  Well,  my  Lords 
Ri^tleimen,  wliat  do  you  think  upon  the 
if  sending  down  to  Keniiworth,  and 
Hia  Majesty  (God  bless  him,  and 
-honld  depose  him !)  won't  resign  ? 
s  and  Gentlemen    thoagbt  it  a 
I,  «o  a  deputation  of  Uiem  went 


ay  lordi 

e  Indies,  100,  if  I 

uitted  it  in  England, 

'en  to  the  dogs,  nor 

as  running  here  and 
r  getting  any- 


down  to  Keniiworth;  and  there  the  E 
une  into  the  great  hall  of  the  Caal^et 
lonly  dressed  in  a  poor  black  gown ;  i 
hen  he  saw  a  certain  bishop  among  lb 
fell  down,  poor  feeble-headed  man,  ana  "Oi-  —  .. 
n  wretched  spectacle  of  himself.  Somriiodf 
lifled  him  up,andtbenSiK  WiLLTAuTRiasu, 
the  tiipoaker  of  tho  House  of  Commons,  ilmoit 
frightened  him  to  death  by  making  him  a 
tremendous  speech,  to  the  effect  that  he  «u 
no  longer  n  King,  and  that  everybody  tt- 
nounceo  allegiance  to  him.  Aflcr  which.  8ui 
Thomas  Blount,  the  Steward  of  the  House. 
hold,  nearly  finished  him,  by  coiiiiii(>  forward 
and  breaking  his  white  wand — which  was  a 
ceremony  only  performed  at  a  King's  death. 
Being  asked  in  this  pressing  manner  what  he 
thought  of  resigning,  the  King  said  ho  thought 
it  was  tlie  best  thiog  he  could  do.  So,  he  did 
it,  and  thev  proclaimed  his  son  next  day. 

I  wish  I  could  close  his  history  by  nayior 
that  he  lived  n  harmless  life  in  the  CasII'''  aiM 
the  Castle  gardens  at  Keniiworth,  many  yesn 
— that  he  had  n  farorit«,  and    plenty  to  eat 
and  drink — and,  having  that,  wanted  nothing. 
Bnt  ha  was  shamef  illy  humiliated.      He  was 
outraged,  and  slightcil,  and  had  dirty  wafer 
froraaitchea  pven  him  to  shave  with,  and  wept 
and  said  he  would  have  clean  U'arm  water,  and 
was  altogether  very  [nisorablf.  He  was  moved   I 
from  this  castle  to  that  esriJe,  and  from  that  I 
castle  to  tho  other  castle,  because   this   lord  I 
or  that  lord,  or  the  other  lord,  was  too  kind  | 
to  him :    until  at   last  he  t»me   to  Berkeley  1 
Castle,  near  the  Hiver  Severn,   where  (the  I 


TnoM*s  GouHjcAY.and  Wii.tr*M  Dole.    Oq»  I 
night— it  was  the  night  of  September  the  I 
twenty-first,  one  thousand  three  liundred  and 
twenty-seven — dreadful  screams  were  heani 
by  the  startled  people  in  the  neisbboiiiiflg 
town,  ringing  through  the  thick  wjiTis  of  the 
Castle,  and  the  dork  deep  nli^t;  and  they 
aaid,  as  tliey  were  thpa  hornbly   nwakened  I 
from  their  sleep,  **  May  Heaven  he  merdfid  I 
to  the  King;  for  those  cries  forbodo  thai  DO  | 
good  ii  being  done  to  him  in  bis  dl 
priaon!"    Next  morning  tie  was   dead— sot  I 
bruised,   or  slabbed,  or    marked    upon  tt»  I 
body,  but  much  distorted  in  tho  face;  ud  =*  ' 
was   whispered    afterwards,  that    thMS  t 
villains,  Goumav  and  Ogle,  had  burnt  sp  hie  I 
bside  witli  a  red-hot  iron. 

If  you  ever  come  near  Gloucester,  and    _. 
the  centre  tower  of  ita  beautiful  Catiiedn^  fl 
witii  ite  four  rich  pinnaclea,  rising  li^Uf  ft  U 
the  air ;  you  may  remember  that  the  wrotehed  || 
Edward  the  Second  was  buried   in  the  '" 
abbey  of  that    onident  city,  at  fofty-t 
years  old,  uller  being  for  nlaetaen  ZeiS- 
«  half  a  perfectly  ineapaUaKlilf.     ^     '  * 
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[P.„ 


OLD  CLOTHES! 


MK  legtsIatuTe  hiu  laid  ils  red, 
he.  rigbl  band,  in  tha  aliapn  of 
BTteieDU,  upoD  uiRiiy  of  Ih*  Cries  of 
No  more  may  the  portly  dustmiiTi 
ill,  and  nith  insty  lungs  uukc  rjuicl 
bccho  to  his  cry  of  ■  Dust-ho ! "  The 
Iteep'*  shnll  announecment  of  his 
I  w  •gnnat  the  law ;  and  the  sweep 
-6nt  mute,  perforce — has  now  ceded 
t  to  tha  BjinoDciir   volantarily.  »nd 


to,  maiij  ban  corac  to  dteuso,  nnd 
)  aambered  now  u-itli  old  foahloti!! 
!-&sbioaeil  people.  The  Cries  are 
il  the  crieii,  too.  The  "  amall-coal' 
ad  the  vender  of  aloop ;  the  nier- 
to  Bo  loodly  declared  in  our  boyhood, 
e  had  as  much  money  as  lie  could 
ronM  Dot  cry  young  loaibs  to  sell; 
sr  in  nrect-stnff,  who  aiitig  in  so  hne 
■W  TMee,  and  with  90  unetuous  sn 
i  tha  one  Dnrarriag  refrain,  ''  Ii[y 
«Ua!  my  brandy -bal !» ;   My  shp-up. 


'   the 


.if  r. 


i  MWry,  who,  by  way  of  rider  to  the 
■mil  of  his  wares,  added  ntroog 
at;  Uio  redaced  gentlon'omna,  who 
its'-iiic.tt ,' "  in  so  .siibclued  ii  lone  {sht 
i  I:.;'n.-  Tir.    U'.'Af.  .ind  I  riuly  regard 

"bare  waa  a  work  published  towards  the 
Um  last  century,  full  of  copperplate 
of  the  rariooB  London  criers,  with 
)f  0iMr  "  Cries."  Look  tlirongh  the 
IT,  and  yon  will  find  few  not  obsolete. 
«  grown  laiorioos,  and  cry,  "  Piae- 
1  penny  a  alicel  " — monl,  and  have 
led  the  tnaung  pieman,  who  cried, 
or  boy  !  op  and  win  eni  !  "  by  a 
"Iwtfie  depot,"  with  plate-glass 
I  asd  nabonny  tixturcH.  We  have 
iM&Baw,  and  have  deserted  "  Tatera, 
'.  "  hr  the  "  Irish  fruit  warehouse ; 
)  of  hta  who  cried,  "  One  a  penny, 
Msnny,  hot  cross-b'tns ! "  is  bnahed. 
Ip  na!  where  are  we  going  to)  The 
"kearots"  and  s parrow grass  "  will 
,  I  aappoae  1  ''ciits'-ment"  will  no 
le  alh)wed  to  be  cried;  "intllc  ho!" 
lad;   the    ctiea    of  "bulcher!"   and 


"  bnkerl"  will  be  rendered  illegal,  nnd  con- 
trary to  the  statnte  in  thoae  oases  made  and 
provided. 

But  na  I  write,  flonU  on  the  ambient  air, 
adown  the  quiet  street  in  which  I  lire,  softJy 
through  the  open  window,  gently  to  ray 
plcaaeil  eors,  a  very  familiar  and  welcome 
cry.  I  have  always  hwird  that  cry,  and 
always  shall,  I  hope.  It  was  cried  in  London 
8tre«t8  years  before  I  was  born,  nnd  will  be 
cried  years  after  I  am  dead.  It  never  varies, 
never  diminishes  in  volamc  or  sonorous 
melody,  this  ctr ;  for,  as  the  world  wags,  and 
thoy  tfiat  jlwelf  in  It  live  and  die,  they  must 
be  elotbed — and,  amidst  the  wear  and  tear  of 
life,  their  clothes  are  wort)  and  torn,  too ; — so 
we  shall  always  have  old  clothes  to  buy  or 
sell;  and  for  mnny  a  year,  down  many  a 
quiot  street,  through  many  an  open  window, 
■hall  Soat  that  old  familiar  cry—"  Old  Clo'  1  " 

My  first  recollection  of  Old  Cio'  are  en- 
twined with  the  remembrance  of  a  threat, 
very  awful  and  terrifying  to  me  then,  of  being 
imprisoned  in  the  bag  of  an  old  clotheaman, 
and  forthwith  conveyed  away.  My  threjitener 
was  a  nurse-maid,  who,  if  I  remember  right, 
lefl  our  service  in  conaequence  of  the  myste- 
rious disappearance  of  a  new  silk  dress,  which 
she  solemnly  averred  my  mother  to  "  have 
worn  clean  out;"  and  the  clothesinan  woa  a 
dreadful  old  niati,  with  a  long,  timgled,  grey- 
reddish  beard,  a  hawk  Q"hc,  whkli,  lik.:  Uic 
rebuke  uf  the  nautica!  d.iiii.Ml  :,l  UVij.j.i,,- 
Old  Stairs,  was  never  without  a  tear,  and  a  bag 
of  nlarmingsize.  lam  notadianiedof  saying, 
now,  that  T  perfectly  believed  thia  clothestnan 
(a  harmless  Israelite,  no  doubt,)  to  be  capable 
of  uffecting  oiy  captnre  and  abduction  on 
the  commiaaion  of  any  juvenile  indiscretion 
whatsoever ;  and  that  he,  and  "  the  sweep," 
a  mysterious  bogey  I  was  often  menaced 
with,  but  never  saw;  a  black  dog,  addicted  to 
sitting  on  the  shoulders  of  naughty  children  ; 
and  a  "  big,  black  man,"  supposed  to  be  re. 
sident  in  the  back  kitoben,  whence  he  made 
periodical  irruptions  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
vouring insubordinate  juveniles,  formed  in 
their  glomerate  natures  the  incarnation,  to 
my  youthful  and  confused  mind,  of  a  certain 
personage  who  aball  be  nameleaa,  but  who 
has  been  likeced  to  a  roarin?  lion. 

Strangely  enough,  this  old  elolhesoian  of 
mine   (he   was   dreadfully   old   when   I   first 
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Et  tut  TBT  unn  bv 


k»ei^  Ub)  4iw«b1  mem  to  g^  any  older,  uid 
erie«  *  Clo' :  '  to  lUs  d«f  with  nmliiiiiiiUbed 
nia  M4  faae-  I  »■  net  UrM  ot  him  now. 
Md  hat*  •*«■  WU  eommrmSm»  with  him 
and  profilB  of  hia  tnule. 
etimea,  and  never 
of  bt>  nithou't  s 

cwfai  in  Mrlr  bapMaMOM  in  Uidr 
ifiMity.    Wacni  mnemberthe  faihrr 
•r  t^  A^tK  wfctt  dM  whn  we  were  Inbm 

fagU  *1at  hopfwi  Um  day  befon  vutcr- 
Iw.  U«a  vcH  we  can  rcraembei  the  histonr 
ml»A  Homer,  and  Iba  *dt«alano  of  Ui'e 
«*«  Jack,  wtw  KM  la  lif«  throBgh  the 
^rikaamaBir  wf  ■  W»«talk;  owl  j«t, 
Saw  aftia  «*  laafM  lb*  matter  «f  Iba  fint 
iadtr  ia  Ibe  Honi^  Bdlvwer,  before  we 

1  has  alwavs 
J  oae  I«  me,  for  it  is  fertile 
id  iwrtaraa^t.  a  qoaJttj  I  mitch 
"     '*  ly  BTaterits  too- 

^ocatioa  ;  vhich, 
«irbat  prvfoundlr, 
lavwTCt  WBaUeUfidbom.    Tu  wbat  1  Jo 
(wiftrtlf 

a»»iior»  Bi  mtarm  baU!im««it«  have 

b«ea  fsDr  md  adnuiablr    touehi^ 

1    "Mothnf   plam,"   m    b«Mi>r>blv 

The  aqtaet  of  Ra;  Fair,  Cloth 

I^K,  and   Holfwell   StrceL 


Nr.  fSMkiMt 


■pia:  aolhat  ■;  iBf  will  W^  pnhapi.oDty 
IB  aU  M^  ta  a  ywitlimibly  near  tone,  afUr 
al.  Bat  ttcfa  k  nMiag  mw  andtr  the  sun 
bi  VMk  aC  Md  ta  W  entiKlf  otiniBal 
«a«ld  b«  tea,  aa  eat  af  tbe  bafaioa,  a>  it  is  out 
af  aj  paw  to  ba  ao. 

fcywIiE.  af  «U  dotbaaONB.     Wbj  ahouM 
Aa  Babfnr  can  qtpMT  to  poaaeac  a  tnoaofoly 


_.  __  _..  _  Jadw  rarned  Ibe  big 
tttf  in  tha  <fcBdrMi  of  larael  am  v,  tnidg« 
ama|b  Lndoa  aticeU  tro»  mom  till  ct« 
wfib  Mek  oa  aboaUt* !  In  Gbigow,  xhrj 
mj  the  Imb  baTe  coanenced  ibr  dotliM 
Indi,  Md  hate  ahBolatelr  piisb«d  Uie  Jen- 
stools.  I  e»n  stATCelT 
_  an  i»»(l»0Q,  I  <-<«U 
twulitish  lif^giunkoui] 


tODshfarM.  "Hiese  do  thej  p«ran)buliile  i(idel4. 1 
ligoblt'  at  all  anaaono,  in  allwentheni.    lira  I 
there  the  nun  who  rvc 
man  tiith  an  anbrrlln  ' 
the  porpuK  aa  nmbn-IU  in  generally  pot  U 
He  tatty  have,  and  vrjy  probablji  baa,  btlT 
dbztrn  in  his  lug,  or  noiiiewhor^  about  U 
but  never  was  he  known  Ux  eI«Tate  onstl 
Ilia  bead. 

I  am  Bornr  to  f^ird  at  an  catabliahoilidli,bi 
dulr  comprU  me  to  Ai,  au.  Artiata  f; 
represent  the  old  cluttifsoian  with  t 
•'•ineliinet  four,  hals  nupenKiatKl  ■ 
the  olticr.  Nuw.  Ihouuh  I  have  i 
n-iih  nisDf  bit*  in  liia  haoda  or  alMwben 
noveryetuirhim  with  roortt  than  one  h4t  OB  {j 
head  ;  snd  1  have  beeii  nsanrcd  bv  a  re>^ieeL 
able  member  of  the  fratrnily,  with  whom  I 
lalety  trassactpd  bii«n«aa,  that  Uia  tfarre-hu 
tridilioa  hoc  nu  fonndation  wfaaleTtr ;  [| 
fflel  that  ia  a  nipre  <3erie«  of  tbe  encmr.  Oi 
shallow  a  libel  as  tbe  ballad  of  ■*  Hugh  oi 
Liocolo,"  or  thv  aiaertion  thai  Jews  cnnnof 
expeetonte.  bat  innat,  aof«ni  r»fr>u,  nlobbvr. 
The  Utrec-battcd  daUiaanan.  tf  be  «vei 
existed,  is  obaotolo ;  bat  I  iaclinr  to  eoosldel 
him  B  mj-th,  an  a^thctk  prc-Rnphu:1il«  a^ 
stRiFtinD,    tike   ih«   Spfaioi,   or   the    womao 

TVi-  '.'.'  ii^if  c-liithcwnaB  1*,  I  am  Mrry  lo 
■•"V.  1  L-.  uiin;;  iTrry  daj  a  avail  of  blacker  buui 
W.i:ri;-  r.n,-!  hu  taken  th«  Mi,»ni  Old 
Jenn — (il.  Wnnlol, |>«bapdin^  bent-biuke4 
Jr"  rv  is  Dearlr  cilnA.  It  may  be,  verliap^ 
that  aftn  a  nrtain  agt  he  abandons  the  bad 
and  iBflos  in  a  \ij^  atoek  of  <!rocLk«r)--n-od 


Eut.  n*her(-  b«  amita  the  ^aiAi  vt\\ic\\  l| 
>f  diplomacr  pmdd»  I 


retires  to 

,  ,      ishSS!'  . 

...  rartly  now  ia  the  ^abnrdini'~~ttuj 
loo^,  lumr,  ahapaJeaa  garment,  tlic  s:imc  tg 
whirh  Antsdo  apat — to  be  aecD  in  l^aifad 
stmts.  I  tccollwl  lh«  time  when  ciiirlj'  tO 
Ibe  «Id  elotbvaiooa  wor«  it,  and  I  sm  ueftala 
■y  dotheaan — tbehofr*?  of  n>v  cbltdbwd- 
watu'onttohaluUlod  tfatrcao,  'Young' 
wean  cot-anr  reata,  aod  cbdna, aofli 
haa  Ncbawri  tbe  bwrd  for  Um  etirl  Jim 
ifirrstitar,  Ibe  nHa  tafUod  the  Ibi  . 
frin^  of  wWabrr ;  oarriea  the  bos  JiBDf 
tibl  ~  H-rarUy  aad  eBnibn>i^y,  as  OS .' 
did.  Bat  Ub  tnrid*  ia  tb«  ttnan.  the  m 
ihc  pcrsenraaee.  tbe  b«)|>tiiainp-^; 
krrn  bjigthnaa  is  na  keca  aa  eror. 

Then  tbarc  1-  the  ka^e«s  cJalheSnid— (^ 
apparroUy  ka^l-  -■.  one  al  ieaal— tUt  mrttioi 
■oaj  !«■.  Tosi  lint  Ik  En  the  streBl,  uul  mtf 
a  jrentlensanattiml  U  tin-  Intf  stvic  of  fniiht, 
inJkiQj!   raatr  alottjr,  lwirrili«  fiU  imik,  Mit 

thinking.  It  wnntd  OMOt.  of  nothine  it  nIL 
"      '       "  ■  '   lik  eye ;  vou  lisi  out 

at 

ssd  that  aea(e1y''8i]iilliai 
"  skdleSDIttii  jaa.anillDMilo4fnoatta>||j 
t,  ■cmetnap^Mwera  a  st^a  "  Wd«^  M 
aa  iBTifjOiiia  ta  -  boy  a  IRfla  dawg  "  *"~ 
ttm«a>  all  I  Ml  bnakr,  aaka  yan  the  i 
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nf^Have  yim  laylhing  to  shell, 

mgtttaj  Buy  h«ve  been  put  io 
and  y&n  m*j  lire  at  Slile-ond  ; 
UB  chrfbMnan  wiX  nnC  be  deterred 
AiMi  tf  dbtaiurc  from  accompanf- 
]c  <r««U  mlk  by  yoar  aide  from 
A  Pohk  *>Ui  tliat  peculiar  sidling, 
Bof  Ui,oD  the  bare  chnncc  of  the 
Fftri^h  p*lr  uf  pantsloons.   And, 

W^mrjie\d  to  his  sedactive  ea- 
b  HBDioo  him  to  yoar  domicile, 
ftat,  with  ma^cnl  rapidity,  from 
tn  RCAptacte,  a  bag — wfien,  or 
iMee,  or  how  obtained,  it  is  not 
■■qMBS  of  human  ken  to  know. 
hos  Article  is  that  bug.  It  will 
tag  mud  anything:  alnaya  alufled 
It  will  hold  more.  Thelaststran', 
IfdioristtCAll}  observed,  breaks  Ibe 
e;  bnt  truMCi  of  Irouaera,  alack* 
ikka  of  wkiatcouta,  thrust  into 
ndnriog  bag,  se«in  not  to  tax  its 
cndnrmaoe  to  anything  above  a 
)p«e.  As  to  breaking  the  ba^'a 
■r  moT*  likely  that  it  would  dis- 
lonal  TcrtebrK  of  any  novice  bold 
nrry  it  ttan  its  own. 
'  of   nuoe   met    with    a    bngless 

on  the  Qneen'a  highway,  and  in 

he  )ir«d.    Being  about  to  leave 

aduiowledgod  the  soft  impeach- 
[ag  a  few  old  clothes  to  dispose 
rtneb  h«  thought  ho  mi-,'ht  as 
I  few  BhiUings.  Trouecrs,  waist' 
Mta  were  produced,  nnd  jiasaed  in 
I  Ibea    my  friend    yielded  to  a 

nggotioQ  of  the  elothesoinn  ro- 
twota.  Remembering  thee  I  [atence 
it«d  pair  of  Wellingtons  under  the 
k,  he  descended  to  fetch  them, 
mix  puer  ! — the  clothesman  alone, 
lad  :  tho  usual  chalTering,  bicker- 
Btdal  bargain-driving  took  ptoce. 
J  agreed  on  was  paid,  and  the 
departed.  But — oh  duplicity  of 
tea  ! — the  Defiuious  I»irBclitc  had 

his  bog  the  only  pair  of  evening 
BBotioiia     my    friend     posaessed. 

fiketrise  a  blue  sutln  handkcr- 
.  «1ute  spot — what  is  popularly,  I 
m  M  a  bird's-eye  i'o^lu — whiuh 
[;  and  though,  of  course,  /  would 
It  nfHtOBg  to  the  disadvantage  of 
I  «f  fte  bag,  the  disappearance 
(Mil  to  be  atran<^.  Mrs.  Guiom, 
fr  Oiai'a  laodlndy.  (who  haa 
^tanj  medical  students  beneath 
■■>  may  almost  he  considered 
^trofession,  and  who  reads 
I  Siuiday   snernoons   with 

I  Hts.    Gnmm  now  stoatly 

!■  aoDet  them ;  declaring,  in 

t  belief  that  he  npproprinted 

ind  stowed  nw»y  in  hia  bag, 


nhlesi 


.iind  a 


it  Otatnftan  chief  who  v 


supposed  to  have  eaten  a  portitin  of  Cap- 
Iiiin  Ctiok:  which  portrait  wiia  presented  to 
her  by  the  Rev.  Fugue  Trumpetatop,  an  ear- 
neat  nan  nnd  now  mtaister  of  finance  to 
King  Kamehameha  XXXITI.  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  I  think  that  if  thtire  had  been  a 
chest  of  drawers  or  a  four-post  bed  missing, 
the  dealer  in  decayed  opparei  would  have  been 
suspected  OS  the  apoliator. 

Carrying  the  bag,  and  crying  "oghcloi" 
Bcems  a  sort  of  novilinle,  or  apprenticeship, 
which  nil  Hebrews  are  aubjected  to.  They 
can  flesh  their  maiden  swords  in  the  streets, 
without  its  being  at  all  considered  derogatory. 
I  please  myaelf  with  the  theory,  sometimes, 
that  of  the  mil  lion  naires  I  ace  rolling  by  in 
carriages;  read  of  as  giving  magnilicent  balls, 
and  suppers;  hear  of  as  the  pillars  of  com- 
merce nnJ  the  girders  of  public  credit;  many 
have  in  their  youth  passed  through  the  duaky 
probation  of  the  bag.  Keen  chafleriog  about 
ragged  pa1el6ts  and  threadbare  trousers  pre- 
pared tbem,  nniahed  them,  gave  them  a 
sharper  edge  for  the  negotiation  of  the  little 
bill  and  the  ante  of  the  undoubted  specimens 
of  the  old  masters.  And  from  these  to 
millions  there  were  but  few  steps.  There  is 
a  dear  old  dirty,  frowsy,  picturesque,  moddy, 
ill-paved,  woroc-lighled,  immensely  rich  old 
street  in  FrankforK  called  the  "  Judcnstrasse," 
a  sort  of  compound  of  the  worst  parts  of  Ouke's 
Place  and  St.  Uary  Axe,  and  the  best  parts 
of  Petticoat  Lone,  and  Church  Lane,  St.  Giles's. 
Here  dwell  the  Jews  of  Frankfort — on  dirty, 
frow^,  and  oa  wealthy  as  their  abiding- 
cc.  Departing  at  mom,  and  returning  at 
eve,  with  the  never-failing  bag,  you  may  see 
the  young  laraelilea  ;  sitting  at  the  aoora, 
smoking  their  pipes  in  tranquillity,  are  the 
patriarchs ;  gossipin^r  at  the  windows  are  the 
daughters  of  Judab,  in  rohea  of  rainbow-hued 
silks  or  satins,  but  with  nndcr-garmente  of 
equivocnl  whiteness ;  sprawling  in  the  gutters 
amidst  old  clothes,  pots,  pons,  houaehold 
furniture,  and  olful,  are  the  bright-eyed 
tile  children.  I  liko  much  to  walk  in  the 
Judenstraase  (after  a  good  dinner  at  the 
H6tel  de  Ruasie),  smoking  the  pipe  of  pence 
and  Hungarian  tobacco ;  glancing  now  at  the 
old  clothes,  now  at  the  clothesmen ;  now  at 
the  littlc!  babies  in  the  kennel — peeping  cun- 
ningly at  the  heavy  iron-stanchioned  doors 
and  the  windows,  protected  at  night  (and  for 
rfaaona,  the  rogueslj  with  iron-bound  shutters. 
I  conjecture  how  many  colossal  fortunes  have 
been  mode  out  of  that  sliabby,  grubby,  ill- 
smelling  old  streeL  How  mnny  latent  Roths- 
childs there  may  be  in  its  back  attics;  how 
many  Sampayos  yet  to  come  are  sprawling 
its  kennels !     "The  discipline  of  the  bag  is 

M  observed  in  the  Judenstrosse,  and  pros- 

rs  as  it  docs  everywhere  else. 

And  this  only  brings  me  back  to  my  start- 
ing point,  ond  makes  uie  perplexed,  confused, 
bothered.  Why  should  the  Jews  deal  in  old 
clothes?  Not  only  in  London  or  Fr.itikfurt: 
who  has  not  heard  the  naaul  chant  of  the 
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IHoTchand  d'habifi  in  Porii,  crjing  "Vieux 
hahiit,  rirux  galmis  ! "  Who  hu  not  seen 
him  bartering  wilh  the  grtsctte  for  the  tutlc 
of  her  list  Carnival's  DebardtMir  liren?  Who 
has  Diit  seen  him  slooching  slong,  >vjlh  n  por- 
tion of  the  said  Debnrdeur  dre«B,  in  Uio  shnpe 
1  pair  of  block  velvet  trousers,  hnnging 
'  his  nru  ;  a  pur  of  gold  epaulettes  stick- 
out  of  hia  coat-pocKet ;  u  cnvulry  aabrc 
lucked  under  hia  nnn,  nd  on  Bdvocate's  robe 
protruding  from  his  us  usual  crammed  bag  ? 
Who  liave  not  heard  of  the  GibrulWr  old 
clothes  uic  11 1  or  of  the  Sghta  on  bonrd  the  Leriml 
steu&crs  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Juw. 
disputed  queations,  relative  to  the  value  of  uoiC- 
olT  caftans  and  burnousea?  1  knew  a  young 
Turk  once  at  Marseilles,  who  wore  p'alent- 
leather  boots,  and  perfumed  himself  indefo- 
tlgabty,  but  was  not  quite  civilised  for  all 
that ;  for  I  remember  making  him  a  present 
of  a  Urge  bottle  of  West  India  pickles,  which, 
desiring  him  to  taiie,  he  ate,  from  the  firel 
Capsicum  to  the  last  Chilli:  from  the  firat  t«  the 
last  drop  of  the  red-hot  pickling  vinegar,  which 
he  drank,  all  without  one  morsel  of  bread  - 
meat ;  smacking  hia  lips  meanwhile,  a 
•aying "Mi piace.,(futsto baMimfntu!"  his uauni 
expresaion  when  pleased.  I  remember  Baking 
him,  when  wo  were  better  acquainted,  and  he 
had  acquired  a  more  extended  knowledge  of 
the  European  languages,  what  were  lh( 
characteriBties  of  the  Jews  in  Constantinople 
'  They  are  dogs,"  he  said,  limply,  "  ond  wear 
yellow  handkeruhiefa,  and  go  ahiul  the  iinrl)  tif 
Sbanboul  seltituf  oid  cUnhex."  If  in  Turkej, 
why  not  in  Persia,  in  Abyssinia,  in  Crim 
Tartary — anywhere  T  There  is  something 
more  in  it  than  la  dreamt  of  in  my  philoaophj. 
Foe  aught  I  know,  though  1  believe  it  without 
knowledge,  the  Jews  of  Honan  In  China,  or 
tiie  blacK  Jewa  of  India,  may  deal  in  cnal- 
ofl"  wearing  apparel.  Every  Jew,  millioti- 
nidre  as  he  may  become  afterwards,  seems  to 
begin  with  the  bag.  A  fabulously  rich 
Israelite  of  whom  1  know  something,  was  ooce 
solicited  for  Rome  favour  by  a  ]>oorcr  mem- 
ber of  his  tribe.  Ho  declued  acceding  to 
the  applicant's  request.  "Ah!"  aaid  his 
petitioner,  epitefoily  (he  was  an  ill-favoured 
old  nun,  in  a  snun-coloBred  coat,  and  a 
handkerchief  tied  round  bis  head  under  his 
hat),  "you're  a  very  great  man,  no  doubt, 
now  i  but  1  recoiled  Ihr  lime  vktA  j/mi  used  iir 
tfU  pocket-kandkervhiefs  in  Ihf  public  hiiufen  f" 
\nd  so,  no  doubt,  he  had. 

From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  there 
s  but  one  step ;  and  from  old  clothesmeu  to 
old  clothes  there  is  but  half  a  one.  Lot  ii» 
consider  old  clothes. 

Under  which  head,  I  beg  to  be  understood, 
I  include  old  hats,  old  boots,  old  linen,  old 
anything,  in  fact,  in  which  man  delighteth  to 
array  himself.  With  the  ladies  (bless  them  !) 
~  will  not  pretend,  just  now,  to  meddle  ;  they 
have  their  own  distiacUve  old  clothes  dealers 
— their  rtrendeutef  A  la  toUettt,  their  proprietors 
of  thopa   where  ladles'  w&rdmbcs  are  pur- 


aysleriea  t«J 


chased.    There  are  Eleuainian  myslerie 
nected  with  this  branch  of  the  clothes  ti 
dark  stories  of  duebesses'  white  satin  dra 
and  dowager  countesses'  crimson-velvet  n 
about  which  I  must  have  more  cert^  iL 

I  discourse  thereon.  T6 
uuinitjnted,  the  "Ladies'  Wordrobc'  |l 
doubt  it  IB  proper  it  should  be,  a  ta^ 
—a  glimmering  haze  of  dusky  IKtic  ibe^ 
bock  streets,  pink  ailk  stockings,  wlitoM 
shoes,  soiled  ostrich  feathors,  Io^I'm^  ■ 
and  Indies  thontaetvee.  shawled  and  Bm 
:ab  wailing  at  the  comer  b_ 
street.  Fubsy  women  in  printed  goirai  I 
aprons  are  dimly  visible  through  lh«  k 
Bometiuies ;  and  the  tallyman  has  aotii«& 
mysteriously,  to  do  with  tlie  nmtt«r.    I 

of  the  old  clethea  appertaining  to 
ine  gender,  tf  you  want  to  see 
clothes,  and  old  ciothesmen  in  thcJr  glory. 
to  Cloth  Fair,  or  the  Clothes  Exchange.  \, 
will  have  to  pay  a  small  loll  nn  untrao^ 
towards  the  sup'port  of  the  marijel,  but  t)M 
is  nothing.  I  should  not  «o  pattieali^ 
advise  vou  to  take  care  of  your  poekeU  m 
~  but  1  should  most  d«clil(dl] 
gnuLivii  yuu  iu  take  care  nf  Ifae  clothva  o 
which  Ihofiu  pockets  form  n  part ;  for  It  is  Ig 
no  means  iioprobablo  that  haJf-a-docen  Jvn 
will  fall  on  you  at  onM,  and  tug  fierce)/ st 
your  garments ;  not  with  any  bollicm^ 
intention,  but  simply  wltJl  the  Duderstandia 
that  you  miis/  have  eomelbing  to  sell;  n 
thai,  carrying  no  bag,  md  bemg  nomew^ 
eccentric,  you  arc  actuated  by  .i  desire  It 
what  you  stand  upright  In. 

During  the  whole  of  the  time  the  m 
loata,  one  inceusnt  aerka  of  pnc  ific  fight* ' 
place.    Rapidly,  in  twos  and  tjire«i,  and  i 
times  by  doxens  and   half-duri^Ds,  awv. 
the  ciothesmen  who  have  been  perambaE 
the  streets  since  early  mom,     In  a  tricM 
these  erst  buyers,  now  sc!lera,fnll  npwhii 
What  have  they  got  to  i^ell  f    For  Koi 
snka,  vat  have  they  got  \n  ibell  f    For  lU 
Propheta'  soke,  give  them  Uiv  refasotl    \ 
versh  the  bagsh  7    Oh  !  val  ish  then  Ik 
Oil !   vnX   you   vant !      Oh !   vat    yoB   g 
The  gigantic  bag  is  forcibly  removed  fiOB 
shoulden.of  tht>  resiating^clolhesmao;  ft) 
he  are  tugged,  hauled,  bustled,  joatled,  ab| 
At  last,  he  select*  the  merchant  with  wl, 
he  is  deaiioun  I'f  doing  business,  and  od  ij 
merchant's  shoi'tiimrd  the  multiliiitoiis  a 
tents  of  the  w>>ndruua  hng  will  be  vu  ' 
forth.     Lord  help  us.'  will  it  nevef  han 
disgorging   garments?       Jlorc    conts, 
wuistcoatii^  more  contia nation s ;  a  dw« 
hnts  ;  anv  qnantities  of  pairs  of  boola 
liandkercniefs,  umbrellas,  boys'  m, 
and,  sir,  I  am  not  exaggerating  wh 
Uint  this  marreilous  sack  may,  m 
very  oilen  known  to,  i^ontain,  and  su 
disgorge,  such  miscellaneous  tiillci 
pounds  of  dripping,  a  birdcage,  n  I 
a  theodolite, and  BD  or-molu  olook. 
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thtft  comes  to  the  dotheaman's  net — all  clothes 
thtt  come  to  his  bsf .  He  would  buy  your 
hmd  if  it  were  loose. 

Oft  every  merchant's  shopboard  similar 
kips  of  hydra-natmed  mrments  are  tum- 
ySig^  out  of  similar  sacis.  Then  ensues 
iMtiB  yelling,  sereediiiig,  lung-tearing,  ear- 
jkniag  hargaifrmalring.  They  gibber,  they 
■Mrl,  they  elnteh  m3k  other  fiercely,  and 
fmle  over  a  intUng  Uke  wolves.  See 
jmi&t  yeilov.w^ged  old  mercator,  with 
fflt  ihemD  m  Us  eye*  and  a  beard  like  the 
lasid  of  aa  teolfsnt  goat,  grown  careless  of 
hb  Misowl  appeanmee.  He  is  from  Am- 
■twwiWi  aad  cao  qieak  no  English ;  yet  he 
fibtoip  aad  einlehea,  and  grapples  with  the 
ieeoeaC  of  hk  British  brethren.  He  holds 
m  Us  fiofvs  to  denote  how  much  he  will 
m9f  and  bo  note.  For  Moses'  sake,  another 
iifir !  fiTbelp  me,  you*re  robbing  me ! 
twi^  me*  il^  yoarah!  And  Uie  mercator 
kiths  heat  of  the  bargain,  for  your  Jew, 
itai  %  aallsr,  is  aa  loth  to  refuse  money  as 
liH  whan aViiyer,  to  part  with  it 

lUnr  Um  ik  is  darkened  with  legs  and 
iHMi  sf  gwsnti  held  up  to  be  inspected  as 
to  Hmv  niMiiliuii.  The  buyer  pokes,  and 
pMH  kto,  and  detoek  naplessness,  and  spies 
mimtek&a,  aad  h  avaie  of  rents,  and  smells 
Mi  ikek  aad  hiaa  reviver,  and  noses  dams 
ai  dvcofeis  torn  linings ;  the  seller,  mean- 
Mi^  vatehing  efery  movement  with  lynx- 
lyrf  iiyrietode.  A  lull  takes  place— a  very 
tHpstaiy  lolly  while  thk  inspection  is  going 
A;  kit  only  wait  an  instant,  and  you  shall 
hnr  tibe  howfing,  sereeching,  and  see  the 
dridiiBg  aad  grq>plinff  commence  de  novo, 
Ite  ik  fesk  hot,  and  ttere  is  a  fetid,  squalid 
•isv  ef  nua.  Jew  boys  stand  in  the  midst 
•f  %•  maABt  callmg  sweet-stuff  and  hot 
cikiiioraik.  Hark  at  Mammon  and  Gam- 
am  y^^gat  each  other,  browbeatiDg,  chaf- 
Ariof  k  aintilated  English  and  bastard 
ftkay.  They  do  make  a  great  noise,  cer- 
tririy ;  bat  k  there  not  a  little  bu^z,  a  trifling 
laa  sf  bowness  k  the  area,  of  the  Royal 
hkags  jast  before  the  bell  rings  ?  Does 
MlGitpd  Court  resoond  sometimes  to  the 
aal  ci  haauai  voices?  Is  not  the  immo- 
iirts  AaelioB  Mart  itself  occasionally  any- 
iht  hat  taeilam,  when  fixe  advowson  of  a 
raifcitablii  Mng  k  to  be  sold?  We  can 
■Ai  banakai  and  noises  about  them,  too, 
ftrglbsr  ttkgs  besides  old  clothes.  * 

Uik  il  IM  heap  of  old   clothes— that 

Mia  MB  Ckaa  of  ostracised  garments. 

A  laiiiiun  akd  will  find  homilies,  satires, 

ipkwkBM^W  Ihe  dozen — thbught-food  by  the 

tm  we^hl;  m  that  pile  of  dress-offiil.    There 

^■ylw«rs  sta^  bemttered  by  the  golden 

II  oo  FortaM*a  Idgnway ;  threadbare  in  the 

ipkvith  maeh  bowing;  the  embroideiy  tar- 

H  ^hri^  the  apaoglsB  aU  blackened ;  a  Mon- 

A  flkeei  te^d  coat    Revivified,  coaxed, 

Mdad  Mo  traorftory  splendour  Hg^t  it 

yliad  ffcaitoaa  dignltr  to  some  High  Uham- 

« laha,  or  Stfekhi-Wamng,  at  the  court  of 


the  Emperor  Soulouque.  There  is  a  scarlet 
uniform  coat,  heavily  embroidered,  which,  no 
doubt,  has  dazzled  many  a  nursemaid  in  its 
day.  It  will  shine  at  masquerades  now ;  or, 
perchance,  be  worn  by  Mr.  Belton,  of  the 
Theatres  Royal ;  then  emigrate,  may  be,  and 
be  the  coat  of  office  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  King  Quashiboo's  body-guard ;  or, 
with  the  addition  of  a  cocked  hat  and  straps, 
form  the  coronation  costume  of  King  Quashi- 
boo  himself.  And  there  is  John  the  footman's 
coat,  with  ruder  embroidery,  but  very  like 
my  lord's  coat  for  all  that  There,  pell-mell, 
cheek  by  jowl,  in  as  strange  juxtaposition, 
and   as   strange  equality,  as   corpses   in  a 

egue-pit,  are  the  groom's  gaiters  and  my 
ni  Bishop's  spatterdashes;  with,  save  the 
mark!  poor  Pat's  ill-darned^  many-holed 
brogues,  his  bell-crowned  felt  hat,  his  un- 
mistakeable  blue  coat  with  the  brass  buttons, 
high  in  the  collar,  short  in  thct;  waist,  long  in 
the  tails,  and  ragged  all  oveiv  '^l^re  is  no 
distinction  of  ranks ;  no  precedebee^f  rank, 
and  rank  alone,  here.  Patrick's  brogues,  if 
they  were  only  sound  and  whole,  instead  of 
holey,  would  command  a  better  price  than  my 
lord's  torn  black  silk  small-clothes ;  yon 
groom's  gaiters  are  worth  double  the  epi- 
scopal spatterdashes ;  and  that  rough  fustian 
jacket  would  fetch  more  than  the  tattered 
dress-coat  with  only  one  sleeve,  albeit  'twas 
made  by  Stultz,  and  was  once  worn  by  Beau 
Smith. 

Where  nrc  the  people,  I  wonder,  to  whom 
these  clothes  belonged  ?  Who  will  wear  them 
next  ?  Will  the  episcopal  spatterdashes  grace 
the  calves  of  a  Low  Church  greengrocer? 
Will  John  the  footman's  coat  be  transferred 
to  Sambo  or  Mungo,  standing  on  cucumber- 
shinned  extremities  on  the  foot-board  of  a 
chariot  belonging  to  some  militia  field-marshal 
or  other  star  of  the  Upper  Ten  Thousand  of 
New  York  ?  Who  was  John,  an^  whose  foot- 
man was  he  ?  How  many  a  weary  mile  the 
poor  Jews  have  walked  to  get  these  sweepings 
of  civilisation  together,  and  make  for  a 
moment  a  muck-heap  of  faahion  in  Cloth 
Fair — a  dunghill  of  vanity  for  chapmen  to 
huckster  over !  All  the  lies  and  the  subter- 
fuges of  dress,  the  padded  coats  and  whale- 
boned  wdstcoats,  the  trousers  that  were 
patched  in  places  where  the  skirts  hid  them, 
have  come  naked  to  this  bankruptcy.  The 
surtout  that  concealed  the  raggedness  of  the 
body-coat  beneath  ;  the  body-coat  that 
buttoned  over  the  shirtless  chest ;  the  boots 
which  were  not  Wellingtons,  as  in  their 
strapped-down  hypocrisy  they  pretended  to 
be,  but  old  Bluchers  ;  all  are  discovered, 
exposed,  turned  inude  out,  here.  If  the  people 
who  wore  them  could  only  be  treated  m  the 
same  manner — what  remarkably  unpleasant 
things  we  should  hear  about  one  another,  to 

be  sure! 

The  NemesU  of  Cloth  Fur  is  impartial, 
unyielding,  inexorable.  She  haa  neither 
favourites  nor  partialitiea :  a  dress^oat — ^be 
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MlM*d  Mi  tan,tlMl  tbet  >mU  lk*Tr  bero, 
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*iili7  kfoa  lba«.  LOc  ike  |*aix.tlM7, 
ifaa  aoia  fiva  iMr  aika.  TMBlapm*, 
fcyaaMa^afUjaallfia-'Jaril.-ia  (ita, 
kM  fmMtm.  Mrtlrward^  On  an  graaad, 
yaai;  tatlarad  taw  *-4»nra  daM."  or| 
'•hoMfr;"  bf  a  nafle  pnceaa,  and  ihc 
aJaixtafa  of  a  UtU«  ftaak  waol.  thvj  bunt 
lalo  faraadclotfc  wia.  I  naad  laj  ao  Dtorc. 
mMn  I  apMk  of  Iroadelmh  aod  'de*))'* 
dMfc"  Bf  aMia  mian  wOl  kaov  m  much 
■boat  It  aa  I  il«:  pUt^ftaM-t^op*.  middte- 
■aa,a«aBi«a,daagi,eheapcloiJw>,BDd  dmi;. 
Wba  llnU  a^  tlwl  the  Harqob  of  CanWr- 
mira  foottDMi— (bow  (.'Oclied-faaUcd,  bou- 
aoaOad,  nlk-atockioged  TiUna  —  may  not 
nave,  in  their  gorgeous  coalume,  ■  coDsider- 
aMa  a^ta  of  Polru'k  the  bog-Uotter'i  rag;;[ed 
braeclita,  asd  Luke  Uiv  Idboorer'a  fiMlian 
Jaek«t1 

We  )u>«  tndlUoDa  and  ■up«ntition«  abuat 
almoat  efrrylhing  in  WW,  from  the  hugs  in  Ihe 
ilampntcad  Mwen  to  Uie  Khoftln  Id  a  shut-up 
hoBH.  There  ore  tradibnDH  and  suprirsti- 
lloiu  about  old  cluthei.  ('abt<^  of  mirielloua 
■uou  fonod  in  Ihu  pockets  of  left-oiT  gir- 
manta  are  current,  especially  inioog  the  lower 
ordtRt.  There  was  the  IrUb  ^nllemao  who 
founil  hia  waistcoat  lined  throughout  with 
bank-DOtca;  and  the  youth  who  discoveretP 
tit*t  mII  tha  button*  OD  a  coal  he  had  bought 
la  Pettkoat  Ltme,  were  aovereignn  coiend 
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h  ■  a  laaf  war  hw  l^mian  In  (Ae  oortb 
af  gtartMJ;  a^  hr  aanf  of  iw,  a  ahort 
aoUcaee  vmU  m*  ap  aar  feo^rapfaieal 
impwiaia  •»  Aa  — Ijart  tt  anr  tiortheni 

Skya^  ialai  ■  tba  HaWdea.  eeUbralad 
forUalanicn. 

TWra  aM  mm  tUaf*  «yeh  it  U  aaiil 
Dici;  la  lak«  pbe*  -»W  the  oky  laiu 
'  :"Mltbii«BapMafaMsha*«e«uai 
,,  ar  «*fe  -ajf  nffakfitj  np  la  th» 
aarAan  8^  that  tt  baa  beeoma  rcqidilli 
for  m  ta  odcad  a«r  ksawMge  of  ilw, 
Uebfidea.  Wbrs.  is  Ibe  (bllamag  roouiki, 
'  of  Skra  wpcclaar— that  Skjt 
laoc  a  Une  lie«o  rdiiif 
little  dii^it  oiar  tba  nagdoB— «lia(  wa  naf 
tisie  t..s«y  ^{plMa  witfc  «M«Hy  aqual^R^  U 
other  Ulinda  af  the  llal>ridi%  axeef^g  on 
or  (no  whkb  hara  latbiir  a  Scaodiiuriaa 
than  a  C^tie  rwe  of  tcoaab.  Of  Skye 
itself,  aa  an  iilalid.  wc  have  not  much  to  say. 
It  it  a  hilly,  roclft,  niixly,  bairvn  aort  of 
place,  with  paatare-};ruaMa  aod  potato-, 
fii-lds.  VoQ  caunot  grow  wbeat  In  lb«  aliyt 
whether  t^lntial  or  Scuttlah.  Thpre  la  no 
lelliog  H-hethcf,  with  good  hoabaadry,  lh«r« 
might  Dot  come  ux  grain*  4a  the  car  of 
heat  or  liarley ;  bat,  aa  the  case  iiuw  vlaeJ^ 
graia  of  wlwal  aomi  yidlda  about  tm  at 
three  gruiua  M  the  top  ot  a  atalL  9fill^ 
it    Bii     '  "    ■*     ""  ' 

worth   to   ll_ 
way   of 
like  all  goi 
their  own 

rude    to   c[« 
.uaXtamId 
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c  fish,  manly  to  keep  eattle,  or  tend  flocks 
if  sheep.  It  is  necessary  to  plafit  potatoes 
ltd  some  odds  and  ends  for  household 
«rposes;  but  it  is  sIsTish  work  to  dig,  to 
ttTV  burdens  of  msDore  from  place  to  place, 
^  drive  a  plough  sitmh  and  troublesome. 
lo  they  betiere,  not  because  they  are  idle ; 
Imj  eojov  toil  that  suits  better  to  their 
■ttte.  NatioM  hm  predilections.  John 
Ittll  prefers  porter  to  eau  sucree ;  the  Gael 
ovctt  flocks  hetter  thu  farrows. 

Once  apoo  a  tfane,  and  it  is  now  a  time 
\haX  has  heeone  rather  remote,  the  people  of 
Um  HehiJdM  wen  tolerably  prosperous.  The 
hmd  ws  dirided  into  crofts,  each  of  which 
was  vmder  the  joint  care  of  several  families. 
no  Mratesi  of  joint  ocenpation  having  been 
fiaJlr  abandoned,  these  crofts  were  fairly 
pnceUed  oat  among  their  occupiers ;  so  that 
tee  was  1^  to  each  family  its  own  little 
net  of  rented  land  in  aole  possession.  This 
Hwvation  was  necessarily  disastrous ;  but 
loKtieal  eeonomy  has  taught  them  nothing 
iMmt  dlririon  of  labour  ;  each  crofter 
MiWds  for  himself  the  house  he  lives  in, 
and  famishes  it  after  his  own  heart ;  for  he  is 
bis  own  nphokteier.  His  mansion  is  rather 
spacioos  than  cooTenlent;  spacious  enough 
to  contain  the  cow,  the  few  sheep  or  other 
ciestures,  which  need  to  be  well-known  as 
Bembers  of  his  fiunily.  Now  they  are  rare 
riaton:  they  generally,  also,  come  to  make 
a  very  short  stay.  We  are  not  talking,  how- 
ever,  about  the  presoit,  but  about  the  past 
Tlie  crofter  was  a  tolerably  comfortable 
ftilow:  he  built  a  pretty  spacious  dwelling, 
ad  hospitably  entertains  one  or  more  beasts 
vider  its  roof;  he  had  certain  tools  and 
Implements  of  some  trade — husbandry  for 
one,  and  fiahinff  for  another,  we  should  say, 
if  we  were  c^led  upon  to  specify.  There 
was  a  Skye  full  of  potatoes  then.  Cholera 
aorbos  had  not  foond  a  partner  in  its  dances 
among  the  mealy  beauties  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  crofter  had  abundant  right 
of  grazing  opon  hiltside  land ;  he  had  a  boat 
by  means  of  which  he  could  get  many  a  row 
aaong  the  herrings,  and  make  sales  of  what 
ho  caught  The  crofter  was  also  rascal 
enough  to  make  whiskey  in  defiance  of 
revenue  laws,  and  the  illicit  stills  quietly 
helped  to  still  the  cravings  of  his  pocket 
FittUly,  kelp  was,  what  it  is  not  now,  a  great 
article  of  commerce,  and  the  crofters,  as  a 
commercial  people,  made  their  profit  by  its 
mano&ctnre.  But  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  Hebrklea  have  been  knocked  down  by 
a  JoDg*  series  of  blows. 

The  crofteis  used  to  be  so  very  comfortable 
ttat  they  could  sit  upon  their  stools  and  spread 
their  legs  abroad  with  a  luxurious  sense  of 
leidly  superfluities,  giring  a  benediction  upon 
■smage  to  their  sons  or  daughters,  and  a 
portion  of  their  land  as  heritage  or  dowry. 
The  young  couple  scampered  after  stones,  and 
helped  each  other  to  erect  a  nest  upon  the 
allotted  to  them»  primitive    as  doves 


themselves  in  fetching  sticks  and  straws  to 
make  a  place  where  they  might  coo  together. 
As  long  as  there  was  an  inch  to  spare,  there 
was  an  inch  to  give  away  to  children  wanting 
it  Children  and  all  clung  to  the  soil.  It 
was  very  touching,  very  natural,  XjBry  demon- 
strative of  the  warm  feelings  of  humanity. 
But  the  warm  feelings  of  humanity,  in 
common  with  all  virtues,  demand  in  their 
possessors  self-control.  The  earth  cannot 
afford  to  let  the  heavens  blaze  eternal  sun- 
shine. Clouds  are  dampers,  and  political 
economy  is  a  damper.  But  damp  is  a  handy 
scr\'ant,  necessary  to  the  housekeeping  of 
nature.  The  people  of  the  Hebrides  wanted 
political  economy  when  they  were  choking 
one  another  for  the  want  of  room,  from 
motives  of  unlimited  affection. 

Crofls,  therefore,  were  subdivided.  Stand- 
ing in  one  name  on  the  rent-roll,  they  often 
were  occupied  by  two,  three,  or  four  fauiilies. 
**  While  I  have  a  potato,  I  will  share  it  with 
you,^*  says  the  warm-hearted  Celt  While  he 
hat)  a  potato-field,  he  shares  it  with  his  family. 
Perhaps  if  he  were  allowed  to  go  on  till  he 
left  himself  no  more  than  space  for  one  potato, 
he  would  make  arrangements  for  the  sharing 
of  that  when  it  had  ripened,  in  complete  jus- 
tification of  his  phrase,  **  While  I  have  a 
potito,  I  will  share  it  with  my  friend.** 

More  educated  people,  landlords  who  had 
seen  a  little  of  the  working  of  this  system 
elsewhere,  and  knew  that  wet  blankets  and 
cold  water  cure  were  necessary  remedies, 
then  prohibited  the  building  of  an  additional 
house  on  any  croft  **  It  does  not  matter,  my 
dear,"  then  said  the  Highland  father  to  his 
son;  **  marry,  and  take  your  share  of  land; — as 
for  the  house,  why,  you  shall  live  with  mc.** 
Matters  were  not  mended.  Then,  when  at- 
tempts here  and  there  were  made  to  check 
this  practice  also,  it  was  so  revolting  to  the 
feelings  of  all  parties  to  part  parent  and  child, 
to  interfere  with  homo  arrangements  made 
under  the  shelter  of  the  paternal  roof, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  mve  up  tho- 
contest  The  evil  was  submitted  to,  and  stiU 
exists. 

While  as  a  domestic  people  they  were 
stabbing  one  another  with  love  from  within ; 
as  a  commercial  people  their  prosperity,  just 
as  unwittingly,  was  stabbed  at  from  without 
The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  alkali, 
in  1823,  gradually  put  an  end  to  the  demand 
for  kelp.  It  was  discovered  that  a  cheaper 
alkali  might  be  got  out  of  common  salt  This 
was  an  agreeable  fact  for  the  world  in  general ; 
but  a  disastrous  fact  for  the  poor  people  who 
were  striving  to  pick  up  a  living  on  the 
Hebrides.  Kelp  is  now  only  made  ip  order 
to  extract  from  it  its  iodine,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose sea-weeds  are  used  which  grow  in  oeep 
water,  and  are  only  to  be  picked  up  in  the 
form  of  drift-weed,  after  storms.  The  kelp 
thus  got,  will  hardly  repay,  when  sold,  the 
cost  of  manufacture.  Fiscal  changes,  and  in- 
creased repressive  energy,  have  almost  put  an 
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end  to  th«  illicit  sUIU.  Poverty — nsadeattliv 
Hfler — liaadrivenoffalnrgendniberofwwsaDd 
sheep,  nnd  hus  robW  numbers  of  their  bonU. 
Tho  hvrriDg  fishery  has  decliaed.  Funnily, 
■iocs  1846,  potitoes,  the  Binia  food  grown  on 
the  iilaod,  have  been  Hubjout  to  that  genenil 
break-up  of  the  constitution,  from  which 
effbcts  Ifsve  fullowed  that  will  ouup^  a  most 
importnnt  pa^  in  the  world's  history,  of 
which  only  posterity  will  duty  recognise  the 
true  significance.  Poverty,  therefore,  has  in- 
crenaeil  with  great  rapidity  among  the  peuple 
of  the  Hobridefl,  muny  of  whom  hungrily 
rick  coclileB  from  the  slioro  for  n  subsistence. 
Poverty  has  grown,  and  popuUlion  hiw  grown 
with  il.  ]n  much  ieea  than  the  last  hundred 
years  thii  population  of  the  poorest  islnndB  in 
the  Hebrides  has  doubled. 

Can  there  be  any  help  for  misery  like  this! 
Hns  any  been  nttcmpled ! 

Certainly  there  has.  Id  many  iabindN  the 
^eat  owners  have  spent  more  Ihaii  the  whole 
iDconte  of  their  local  property  in  efTorU  to 
f^ieve  the  people.  All  kinda  of  form  teaeh- 
ing  have  been  tried  in  sundry  planes,  but  the 

[leople  really  seem  to  have  bMt  thriven  when 
eft  most  to  their  own  resonrces.  The  poor 
have  a  reserve  guard  of  ways  and  means, 
which  they  bring  to  the  rescue  aa  a  forloru 
hope,  and  nhioh  they  leave  in  ambush  when 
they  are  receiving  eiternal  aid ;  and  it  is 
reafl]'  true  that  this  reserve  guard,  when  they 
ore  cuuipelled  to  use  mnnotuvres,  and  to  biini' 
all  forces  into  play,  drives  them  to  plana  una 
labours  which  produce  for  Ihem,  as  a  com- 
munity, for  more  relief  Ihso  C4n  be  arlificiully 
administered  upon  the  moat  gigantic  tcheme 
of  charity.  True  charity  enablea  men  to  help 
themaetves ;  unties  the  knots  by  which  their 
limba  are  bound,  but  carefully  abataina  from 
dicUliog  the  movement  of  the  liberated  hands. 
We  oAen  err,  when  we  desire  to  teach  the 
)oor  to  do  good  to  themselves,  by  labouring 
o  make  them  net  a  play  of  our  composing.  Id 
the  manner  of  tJie  puppets.  Certain  absurd 
rndimenteof  knowledffc.iunll  eiviliBed  society, 
men  have  a  right  to  demand  that  their  neigli- 
bours   should   receive.      States,  that  do   not 

Srofesa  to  be  quite  savage,  have  a  right  to 
emand — for  the  preservation  of  their  own 
health,  if  not  out  of  any  higher  motive — that 
no  citizen  ahall  be  without  that  modicum  of 
education  by  which  he  is  raised  above  Die 
brute,  and  made  loss  apt  to  prey  upon  bis 
followB.  Without  prescribing  forms  of  dress, 
the  law  will  snfler  no  man  to  go  absolutely 
naked ;  without  prescribing  forms  of  opinion, 
the  law  should  suffer  no  man  to  be  abso. 
lutely  ignorant  But  when  we  seek  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  poor,  we  must  be 
carefol  how  we  reject  their  experience  of 
life;  and  teach  them  l<i  walk  according  to 
our  theories. 

The  experience  of  life  in  Skye  at  present  is, 

ks  we  h.ive  said,  somewhat  bitter.     The  island 

contabs   four   thouaand   Uiree   hundred    and 

'  Ibirtf-Sre  famil'iM.    Of  tiieae,iioleaHthuioDe 


thousand  eight  hundred  and  eig^t^ght 
small  crofters,  holding  rarely  enon^  luic 
their  maintenance.  Of  the  remaiuag  &m 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  dxty 
belong  to  mere  cottars,  liaviog  m  tan 
support  them,  and  relying  for  aubiManoi 
(heir  labour.  Bat  there  ia  in  Skje,  iUiV 
market  for  labour.  When  these  rottw 
procure  the  neeesanry  seed,  they  hire  p 
ground  of  neighboring  crofters,  who 
year  receive  the  bcncitt  of  t^e  maoart 
with  the  |>olalo  crop.  The  people  of 
ore  all  familiar,  from  llieir  indinuy,  with  i 
and  I'sttle ;  they  cjin  build  ttieir  own  h< 
roiif  !ind  tlialch  tliem  ;  they  can  make 
cut  peats,  and  wait  npon  thcmselr^a. 
emigrants  npon  a  vir^n  soil,  they  v 
require  but  little  hrip ;  no  mtn  could 
been  better  educated  to  n  •ystem  nf  rode 
dependence,  With  aid  of  die  heiring  fisl 
the  Isle  of  Skye  is  able  to  upporl  it* 
-  '  *  n  foruboiit  aeveoaranUsbiUie] 
itives  would  not  Un  Hven  mo 
witli  food  ftnd  five  witliant— «app<i«iDe 
arrangement  possiblL — th^  ue  c^aiPeTle 
go  abroad  for  meims  of  niuiDg  np  Xht  A 
ence.  They  travel,  Ihereforv,  in  the  sum 
to  the  mainland.  Thuy  busy  Ihenisi 
in  the  south  of  Hcatlaod  upon  railn 
draina,  and  harvest  fielda  ;  bul  when  w) 
relums,  they  all  gn  bnek  to  tJiefr  « 
hniiics,  Hnd  take  thrlr  earnings  tn  am. 
the  mialv.  Upou  these  aamings.  and  w 
store  they  majr  potatcs,  they  live  in  idler 
during  the  winter.  Oftvn,  the  eamingi 
the  absentee  will  anffice  only  wlien  lie  retii 
to  pay  for  the  me«l  eaten  by  his  fimily  11 
he  was  absent.  In  that  cow.  he  looks  to 
to  help  hitu  through  the  winter.  He  recf 
isrish  help,  and  he  has  reerived  help  from 
lighland  Destitution  Fund,  furmeu  after 
poLito  fmlur*.  Dopendencn  upon  charity 
hurt  bis  cliBiBctcr,  and  hoa  *|^lied  00  r 
whatever  to  bis  ills.  !n  a  ftcent  numbi 
the  "Quarterly  Review"  it  i«  proved, 
figures,  that  tvery  penny  of  the  money  U 
thus  in  charity,  has  gone  to  inrrenae  IJie  1 
Bumpiiot)  of  whiskey.  The  additional  nuai 
of  whiski^y  taken  has  been  equivalent  to 
additional  sam  spent  in  rcJief.  Th«I  , 
drinking  and  whiskey-drinking  gruw  m 
tress  grows,  is  a  very  old  hct,  and  6tpe 
upon  causes  which  are  no  reproach  wiiott 
to  the  I'cople.  A  physician  nnd  a  inon 
would  form  a  right  committee  to  draw  up 
report  oplaining  them  :  hnt  the  preq 
instance  scenw  to  prova  that  figurra  are 
always  facta.  The  ~  Quarter! v  "  is  not  rete 
sible  for  any  error,  but  Uui  Inland  Bo«n 
Revenoe  owns  to  the  rnmniiuiion  if  ■  ■<■' 

mistake.    In  the  '  on  < 

of  Skyc,  in  the  I  1  hj 

sumption  of  whi  '"'■ 

down,  by  some  ck 
love,    nt   four   tho 
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Can  this  Isle  of  Skye,  to  altered  sinee  the 
^^s  of  old  prosperitv,  nflbr  another  change 
*Ml   pass   from  wcmdly  eril  back  affain  to 
VOfflcUy  good?    Pttltfiia  itcan ;  bat  if  it  can, 
^tt  process,  at  the  beit»  will  be  extremely 
^•diuna.     To  manj  of  the  natives  in  onr  own 
ilim'wiiato  day*  nothiofr  presents  a  look  of 
iM^pe  ;  for  theow  aa  altered  aky,  a  transfer  to 
Anatndia,  is  the  om  alteraalive  of  good.    Of 
BOQrae,  the  jsitarae  ^  Aostralia  offer  to  these 
ywtoral    I]^(Uaadin   the  scene  of  life  to 
Wlueh — ^we  ndi|ht  say  tg>  which  only — ^they 
luna  aeeoiate^^tte^    Tlie  labour  market  of 
Anslffalia  en  absoih  twenty-five  thonsand  a- 
vaar  of  «M»biwiiad   men,  and   give   them 
aoocat,  jpiipendBot  livaiihood.    There  was  a 
wb&m  the  poor  people  of  Skye  distrusted 
hiat  of  emigratiQni  and  would  rather 
ia  their  own  mists  than  let  themselves 
away  in  cold  blood,  as  they  would 
sd  it.    Troth*  however,  has  made 
a  way  among  them ;  they  begin  to  find  that 
wann  and  geaefons  blood  stirs  under 
ad^ce  to  all  men  who  are  abeolutely 
iiolo,   which   would   send   them  where 
ibem  are  men  wiHiBg  to  pay  them  for  their 
Vi^nra  with  ahoadint  bread.    So  there  are 
9X  tlua  momeatia  8kya  more  than  four  hun- 
dred fiunilies,  lepimmting  about  two  thou- 
aaad  sools,  askii^  §n  help  to  get  them  to 
Aostralia. 

This  help  they  are  asking  at  the  hands  of 
the  Skye  Emignition  Society.  That  is  an 
aaaoeiation  composed  of  persons  resident  in 
Skye,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
»le ;  men  who  have  seen  them  during  the 
five  yean  of  their  intense  suffering,  which 
not  found  an  outlet  in  one  case  of  violence 
or  txunnlt,  and  which  has  occasioned  no  more 
thefts  than  are  committed  in  the  most  pros- 
perons  districts  of  this  country.  The  object 
of  Una  society,  wluch  seems  to  be  excellently 
eondncted,  is  **  to  procure  help  for  those  who 
wish  to  enuffrate,  but  have  not  the  means  of 
doing  80,iM  to  afford  information,  encourage- 
m«iC  and  aisistanee  to  all  to  whom  emignu 
tton  would  be  a  relief  from  want  and  misery.^ 
U  eirealates  information  among  the  people, 
■ad  commiiDicates  freely  with  them,  chiefly 
Vy  meant  of  fortnightly  colloquial  meetings 
and  at  Portree.  It  communicates  thus  with 
ttis  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
olber  httd  with  the  Emigration  Commis- 
noaen.  fVom  the  latter  it  has  obtained 
sone  few  jadieious  modifications  of  their 
ruha,  by  which  tbev  are  more  suited  to  the 
habits  of  the  peculiar  population  which  it  is 
desired  to  ad. 

The  Govenment  Commissioners  take  charge 
•f  emigruti^  and  provide  what  is,  in  fact, 
ihoost  a  free  passage  to  Australia,  where 
^  are  reecired  by  an  agent,  lodged,  fed 
M  aaiiated  in  obtaining  suitable  employ- 
wmL  To  obtain  this  privilege,  it  is 'required 
ftat  esugruts  should  be  of  suitable  con- 
dtioo,  eiieamstances,  and  character,  and  that 
tfeo  theee  aecoonta  admissible,   they   pay 
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certain  deposits  varying  in  scale  from  one  to 
eleven  pounds,  and  provide  for  themselves  a 
specific  amount  of  clothing.  Now  the  object 
of  the  Skye  Emigration  S<^iety,  when  it  has 
taught  some  of  the  people  what  they  idiould 
desire,  is  to  assist  them  in  attainment  of  thehr 
object  Of  the  four  hundred  families  now 
wishing  to  emigrate,  some  have  a  cow,  some 
sheep  or  articles  of  furniture,  but  none  of 
them  are  rich  enough  to  pay  deposits  and  to 
purchase  clothing  to  the  due  amount  The 
Society  proposes  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in 
the  funds  of  each,  not  as  a  gift,  but  as  a  loan. 
The  emigrants,  aa  they  repay  the  money 
borrowed,  are  to  have  a  right  to  name  to  tha 
Society  friends,  in  aid  of  whose  emigration 
thev  would  have  it  to  be  invested ;  and  so  it 
is  desired  that  each  pound  having  helped  one 
man  should  come  brn^k  to  help  another,  and 
so  go  and  come,  dwindling,  of  course,  in  the 
process,  on  account  of  losses  and  expenses, 
out  still  helping  many  before  its  whole  work 
is  done.  Thus  it  may  fairly  be  calculated 
that  each  pound  addea  to  the  funds  of  the 
society,  carries  at  least  one  man  from  starva- 
tion to  an  altered  sky. 

The  Isle  of  Skye  has  no  manufacturea,  very 
littie  trade,  is  a  hundred  miles  distant  firom 
its  county  town,  and  farther  distant  still 
from  any  other  town  of  note.  This  island 
differs  from  most  of  its  neighbours  of  the 
Hebrides  in  wanting  rich  proprietors.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  its  land  is  in  trust  for  the  behoof 
of  creditors ;  detaining  creditors  are  not  con- 
cerned in  local  efforts  of  benevolence,  and 
upon  impoverished  landlords  no  call  for  sub- 
scriptions can  be  fairly  made.  The  poor 
would-be  emigrants  can  get,  therefore,  in 
Skye  itself  only  a  moderate  amount  of  caah 
attention.  Their  friends  are  now  looking 
abroad,  and  we  trust  heartily  that  they  will 
catch  the  eye  of  any  individual  who  may  be 
briu^Dg  his  philanthropy,  or  heir,  home  to 
EDgiand  from  a  residence  at  Timbuctoo,  and 
may  be  glad  to  let  it  rest  and  breathe  a  littie 
by  the  way  upon  a  distant  island  of  the 
Hebrides. 


TOWN  AND  GOWN. 


The  gowned  members  of  the  University  of 
Bulferry  love  much  to  make  themselves  con- 
temptible in  showing  how  much  they  can  despse 
the  Town  ;  the  tradesmen  of  the  town  of  Bul- 
ferry spite  the  thing  they  love — the  Gown. 
Were  the  gown-wearers  Chloes,  and  the 
townsmen  Corydons,  Corydons  could  not 
pursue  Chloes  with  more  flattering  attention. 
Chloe  is  proud,  but  she  would  be  sorry  to 
miss  Corydon,  and  she  can  coquet  with  him 
prettily.  To  be  sure,  they  are  a  pair  necessary 
to  each  other;  only  now  and  then  they  have 
their  littie  tiffs,  and  of  these  the  glorious 
High  Street  of  Bulferry  is  commonly  the 
scene.  Town  and  Gown  are  the  black  and 
white  chequers  on  a  chess-board ;  they  must 
differ,  but  they  must  abide  by  one  another, 
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!  necessary  to  eauh  other,  .1 
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Here  vt  tlie  Right  Hon.  Sporulo  Fungun, 
who  has  not  longeitme  up  to  St.  Tomrnnaio. 
His  tutor  tondies  him;  ho  is  n  hero  tu  IjIb 
private  "  conch  "  and  to  his  whole  round  of 
Univeraity  acqusintnoce ;  Including  Fliuh' 
ington,  whose  fug  he  hns  been  ut  a  public 
■chool.  What  doea  the  town  any  lo  this 
grandee  in  the  gown  ?  Ask  Bruin,  the 
lobacconiat,  in  St.  Tommasio  Lane.  "  For  my 
part,  sir,"  he  will  lull  you,  "  1  asked  him  to 
lake  chamoDgne  one  evening,  and  gave  myself 
■ome  trouble  to  get  a  lord  to  meet  him,  nod 
two  Kcntle men -comm oners.  His  noble  father 
>ula  not  hiivo  Inid  before  the  diatinguished 
youth  a  belter  dessert  than  I  provided."  Wilt 
Bruin  eharg«  the  chompagoc  as  cigars,  and 
eftll  his  desaerta  Lntukia,  when  after  a  long 
interval  he  ahall  send  in  to  Fungus  hia 
small  aecount!  Why  docs  Bruin  alwaya  call 
ft  large  account  a  biua!!  ono,  and  leave  it  f- 
long  in  hia  books  as  a  matter  of  no  consi 
qneneel — and  why  la  it  that  when  "  he  has 
large  bill  to  make  up "  he  afflicts  with  his 
desire  for  nioney  thoau  who  are  not  rich,  .ind 
who  owe  him  but  tridiog  sums!  He  would 
send  a  bill  in  to  Fungus,  even  if  thi 
Right  Honourable  young  man  were  to  request 
')im  BO  to  do. 

Before  the  young  Marijuis  of  Ballyseedy, 
tailors,  tobncconiata,  and  couka  once  lay  pro- 
ainto.  Would  he  condescend  to  bless  them 
with  hispntrocBgc!  Hewould;  hedid.  But 
never  did  he  bless  Ihom  with  a  sixpence.  It 
havbg'  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  he  could 
amaah  the  Apoito  Belvedere  in  the  middle  of 
"qoftd,"  holhoughlhe  would,andhe  did.  Hia 
ah«eDCC  from  the  college  was  rotuesled ;  and 
when  he  went  he  len  no  keepsakes  behind 
faim  for  the  tnulesmen  written  upon  cheque- 
book loaves. 

But  Town  and  Gown  are  more  in  one 
another's  eyes  than  debtor  and  creditor. 
Don't  let  ua  be  sordid  in  our  view  of  things. 
Town  loves  Gown  for  itself;  Cory  don  is  not  a 
mercenary  lover,  though,  to  be  aure,  if  Chloe 
has  a  little  property,  so  much  the  better.  A 
quiet  man  in  fast  society  drops  his  lexicon 
to  look  to  the  St.  Lcgor,  and  gives  up  Ills 
Foley  for  pale  ale ;  a  quiet  town  in  gown 
society,  deittrcs  to  put  upon  its  mind,  if  il 
may  not  wear  upon  its  body,  the  fumiliar 
habit 

When  Files,  the  builder,  wa^  to  be 
Mtieutly  restoring  the  stone  steps  which   hiid 
been  undermined  and  re-constructed,  1 
trophy,  by  the  wits  of  Dccptide  Square, 
Tommaaio,  all  said  he  was  a  steady,  worthy 
Don,   and  rejoiced   that   he   had  stored  two 
thousand   pounds,  at   which   he   could   di 
with  the  full  strength  of  a  cnpiulist,    I 
Rles  was  an  infected  man.     }le   got  his  : 
into  a  ^own ;  and  William  Files,  Junior,  Esq., 
with  SIX  lighL^oIoured  hairs  growing  from  a 
wmH  on  one  cheek,  to  represent  his  whiskers, 
ri«  to  be  seen  following  the  "  drag"  opon  a. 


Uiu  rough,  bred,  galloping  at  full  speil  I 
Ihrciugh  II  large  purtioD  of  his  father's  inoiMK.fl 
The  son  of  old  Phnctun,  the  wi.U-limMk«r,lg4| 
his  baliiDce  at  a  Uongerlicld  Bull,  and  tntt\ 
tlint  lime  went  so  didgntcct'ulljr  wrong  tl4.;l 
hia  works  brought  shame  upoa  Uib  howeM  | 
came  from. 

A  fine  opening  occurs  to  1 
respectable  townsman,  n  plump,  ehwiAil,  || 
singing-faced  boy — he  gels  u  chorister'*  plaw.  , 
"     '    sought  for  hia  music;  be  b  plouipd   I 


viaila  to  "  Sir  Dickinson  Cloudaley's 
The  boy's  mind  Is  expanded  to  lifo:  thM  Sn  (• 
any.  Bell's  Life.  The  child's  mice  braajn; 
the  sin^ng  ceases,  th»  good  sodcty  ia  »1  as 
end.  The  chorister,  huwi-'rer,  IiM  by  Ihb 
time  donned  n  gown  nn<j  trencher,  having 
picked  up  n  Bible  clt'rkahip,  ur  taken  the 
odious  title  of  a  servitor;  lie  ^la  from  hii 
old  cronies  stately  nods,  or  wre  smd  formal 
invitalions  to  bnakfiuit.  Then  he  forms  ft 
new  set  of  his  own,  chiefly  among  frrsbnMai 
who  soon  learn  to  live  «t  twice  the  rate  of 
their  allowances,  perfectly  forgetful  of  whilt 
mother,  or  what  sister,  may  t«n-Jcrly  briMrting  II 
with  her  little  luxuries,  that  there  may  be  no 
want  felt  by  the  boy,  or  brother,  who  liaa 
gone  "  where  ho  has  so  fine  a  field  for  : 
exercise  of  his  superiM' .bJHdw." 

Other  ri'Iutions  yet  subsist  between  I 
Corydon  and  Chloe  of  the  Town  and  Goi 
Rose  Dappi'r,  tlie  tailor's  danghter,  looks  out 
of  window  for  the  coming  of  the  genlleman 
commoner ;  her  Bertrsm  TJighliogale,  who 
talked  to  her  about  hia  troth,  and  whose  fin 
times  renewed  and  six  times  dishor 
bill  her  father  keeps  locked  Dp  qu 
his  cash-box,  at  the  intcrceaaion  of  this 
Rose.  The  Nightingale  don't  love  the  Rose. 
The  Morning  Toilet  hns  this  week  annouowtf 
the  marriage  of  Ihe  Nightingale  with  the 
Honourable  Lody  Thorn,  the  aceompti«h«d 
daughter  of  the  Eurl  of  Bladthcrry,  bj>  bMD| 
on  the  tapii.  Ruse  Dapper  onglit  not  to  b 
sitting  at  her  window  ao  forlorn.  The  Town 
ought  never  to  have  listened  !r 
to  the  Gown. 

Mary  Smith,  the  surgeon's  pretty  diugMer, 
has  had  six  Gowns  Rnttcring  npoii  herb«nlh, 
and  would  ba<re  beatified  witli  n  smile  mj 
one  "  man  "  out  of  n  group  of  twenty,  wh* 
sighed  over  her  in  twenty  rooms.  Sh« 
beatified  none  of  them  ;  like  a  wise  girl  iha 
waited  for  yoong  Vellam,  the  nltoroey,  and 
voung  Vellum  duly  came,  and  she  ia  Utt.  \ 
vellum,  an  extremely  comfortable  : 
The  damsel  at  the  glove-shop,  who  flllH  m 
sells  to  "the  men"  odd  punea  o 
socks,  knows  what  she  ia  about'^ 
under  a  delusion :  she  has  "< 

hand  of  a  waiter  at  the  < 
however,  worae  rclnlions 
Gown.      Falsi  aa  red 
to  servant  nudds-^nJIf 
^\\ea."    ^^oalth«  tow. 


reey,  and 
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Hm  Dot  the  Bishop  of  Eddyston  attributed 
moch  of  the  immorality  of  Deighbouring 
pftriahes  to  the  vicini^  of  the  University  of 
Bolfeny  ?  * 

Then  again,  to  go  from  sad  to  silly,  there 
are  ladies  whom  the  mighty  spirit  of  the 
University  has  tnniformed  into  Anglican 
latere.  These  hate  a  mother  at  their  head 
who  never  has  been  married,  and  is  mother 
only  to  her  sisien;  and  it  would  be  well  if 
VMU  motben  of  the  every  day  sort  who  enter 
tlie  fiUm  were  eJuldren  to  themselves,  and 
eoald  be  their  own  hnsbands  for  a  while ;  so 
they  wooU  soon  leain  how  disagreeable  it  is 
to  make  altar-dotha  instead  of  slippers,  and 
to  ire  to  dMpel  at  hreakfSut  time,  havincr, 
ail  day  long  aimiaaion  in  the  world, 
of  oeenpation  in  their  household. 
MeL  Lnpton  went  thai  way;  she  eschewed 
a8k  dreiaea,  and  wore  the  foneral-pall  cut  into 
i  doouno.  Lnpton  took  to  frequenting 
"■mi'a  rooma,**  and  the  language  in  which 
ha  alloded  to  the  eataMiahment  of  Anglican 
BMors  waa  of  an  extremely  suiful  cha- 
neter. 

In  thnr  own  way  the  scouts  and  bed-- 
nutkera  partake  the  ndtative  spirit  I  picked 
up  an  addreaa-card  one  day,  neatly  in- 
aerihed  with  the  aaae  of  Mr.  Stephen  Potts, 
St.  Holmes,  and  scrawled  over  in  due  form 
with  the  lamiliar  aamnions,  **  Come  and  take 
a  g}as3  of  wine  this  evening-  at  half-paat  six. 

Paddleii,   Esq."    There   was  no   Potts 

of  SL  Holmes,  and  I  much  doubted  the  exist- 
ence of  an  esquire  in  the  Univeraity  named 
— Puddles.  That  happened  on  the  first  day  in 
a  teriD.  Next  week  however,  when  the 
''men**  were  ''np,*'  I  chanced  to  breakfast 
with  **  the  crack  set  **  in  St.  Holmes,  and  heard 
the  cry  of  «  Potts  !"—••  Potte  !  "—"Potte ! " 
from  all  parts  of  the  staircase.  The  mystery 
was  solved.  Mr.  S.  Potts,  scout,  of  St.  Hoi  mes, 
bad  been  giving  **  a  wine  **  in  the  rooms  of  his 
f  OQD^  master,  where  the  display  of  the  said 
foun^  master's  plate  had  been  imposing. 
Plate- warmer,  theeook  of  Brainmlik  Hall,  had 
mn^  **  The  Merry  Maids  of  England  f  Rocks, 
rioloncello  to  the  town-band,  had  presided  at 
the  piano:  the  party  of  the  scout  had  only 
differed  from  the  parties  of  the  master 
inasmBch  as  the  people  had  enjoyed  them- 
•elves  more  thoroughly,  and  had  drunk  abetter 
qnaltty  of  wine. 

Once  when  I  paid  a  day's  visit  to  Bnlferry 
in  vaeation,  I  met  my  last  grey  suit  walking 
with  a  lady.  My  scout  was  inside  it.  I  let 
the  matter— that  is,  the  suit  of  clothes — pass 
nnnoticed.  One  would  not  wish  to  make  even 
a  scoot  look  small  before  the  eyes  of  his 
betrothed. 

Town  courts  and  apes  Gown  ;  but  Gown — 
doea  that  never,  on  the  other  hand,  court 
Town  with  a  like  want  of  fitness  ?  I  think,  yes, 
it  doea,  when  I  see  Lord  Stablewit  and  the 
^u:fat  Honoarable  Peony  Button  talking,  as 
on^  hrethren  in  soul  are  apt  to  talk,  to 
FoUiet  the  livery  stable-keeper,  or  drinking 


the  champagne  of  Bruin  the  tobacconist 
Yet  Lord  Stablewit  has  a  stem  eye  for 
the  '*scribs''  of  his  own  college,  and  the 
Honourable  Peony  Button  ranks  a  curate 
lower  than  an  ostler.  He  thinks  better 
things  of  his  tutor  because  he  hunts,  and 
once  did  him  the  honour  to  borrow  a  couple  of 
sovereigns,  which  he  repaid  the  next  morning 
during  lecture. 

I  must  acquit  the  Don-gowns  of  any  *acca- 
sation  of  familiarity  with  the  Town  party. 
Only  to  think  of  a  party — a  ball — at  which 
the  daughters  of  a  Dean  are  to  appear!  A 
committee  of  lords  and  gentlemen  commonera 
is  formed.  A  dreary  entertainment  is  com- 
piled at  the  Comet.  The  townspeople  who 
(TO  are  uncomfortable;  they  have  bought  a 
ticket  for  the  receipt  of  supercilious  treat- 
ment Miss  Tlieodosia,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Reverend  Canon  Venter,  vicar  of  Adeps-on- 
the-Rib,  worth  seventeen  hundred  pounds  a 
year  and  very  little  else,  is  happv.  She  has 
got  three  words  out  of  Lord  Stablewit  heir- 
apparent  to  the  most  gorgeous  things.  Two 
canons'  daughters,  both  hunting  the  tuft  of 
one  and  the  same  Lord  Blank,  are  looking 
very  Lady  Blanks  because  his  lordship  takes 
no  notice  of  them.  He  is  dancing  with  a 
rosy  cheeked  youns;  lady  whom  they  ^  do  not 
know,"  and  is  assiduously  seeking  the  good 
graces  of  that  young  lady's  vulgar  mamma. 
The  canons'  daughters,  however,  will  both 
talk  to-morrow  of  the  delightful  evening  they 
spent  and  will  mention  loras  with  whom  they 
danced. 

The  dear,  musty  old  dons!  How  one  likes> 
to  get  out  of  their  oppressively  dry  company ! 
ReveKing  to  the  scapegraces,  I  wonder 
whether  they  could  not  now  and  then  be 
somewhat  less  oppressively  high-spirited ; 
whether  they  need  whistle,  or  smoke  cigars, 
or  imitate  the  noises  of  the  Surrey  gallery,  at 
places  to  which  people  of  the  town  of  Bulferrv 
resort  for  entertainment  True,  such  ad- 
ditions to  the  public  entertainments  of  the 
town  are  volunteered  only  by  a  small  section 
of  gowned  performers ;  but  there  are  enough 
of  these  to  make  a  tolerable  bear-garden,  and 
on  their  account  many  people  have  declined 
to  offer  good  performances  or  exhibitions 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  University  of 
Bui  ferry. 

One  indisputable  fact  I  am  happy  to 
record  in  conclusion.  In  works  of  charity 
and  kindness  to  the  poor,  Town  and  Gown 
vie  with  one  another.  When  Sawbench,  the 
poor  carpenter,  had  his  house  burnt  down, 
collegirns  and  cads  pumped  with  equal  vigour 
to  subdue  the  blaze  ;  and  water  failing  on  the 
house,  half-sovereigns  were  poured  upon  the 
man.  The  readiness  with  which  these  flowed 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  undergraduates, 
told  plainly  enough — what  many  other  things 
will  tell — that  the  young  blood  is  good  blood 
at  Bulferry.  But  there  is  a  collection  of 
stagnant  stuff  by  which  its  movement  is  per- 
verted very  much ;  th^re  is  an  old  stanaing    | 
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collectian  of  matter — centuries  old — ftiid  the  i 
health  of  Bulferry  reqnirea  thnt  this  should ' 
be  Unced  frequently,  and  subject  to  pras- 


FROM  GOLD  TO  GRAY. 


BomhiMi  »DfhI  fbom'Dinaerik 
Towni  u  lb*  Uihl  urindi  Ott. 


With  il»  m 


EnihUn  of  LoTv'f  vUdhrrr. 
Haood  bit  hnn  ikm  rlchlr  IH 
Bhulewt.  wliUa  li  bniiiigia  \ 

Illrl  MoK  Wni  ona  In*  mrl 

For  thi  HtUn  bKh  •  kmu 
ArTbutlroAbl*.  pioMr*Mr. 


A  Cornish  correspondent,  dlDdiog  lo  the  n 
■tot^ment,  at  pige  598,  of  our  fourth  rdime,  | 
thnt  lAst  Slimmer,  in  Muunt'a  Say,  m  bhi/  U 
pilchards  were  enctnscd  at  ant  WPfi  (o  on  U 
net,  RB  fetched  twelve  tlioaaand  poniida,  d^  I 
dares,  that  "The  Seintr,  or  CXeh,  nJludtJ  to  | 
was 'iihol' at  at.  Ivm,  and  &«tb  HonalVBaf.  , 
The  number  of  pllchnrds  Mippu*«d  to   kaTe  y 

enclosed  in  llid  net  wu  dxtmn 
fivu  hundred  Ihonsand :  or  fin  Uioosand,  lit*  f 
hundred  hogsheads,  weigfaiiig  nlvrvn  bon^^  I' 
tons.   The  probable  vkln«ir«)e)emthca«nd 
pounds,  reekoniof,'  them  at  Uw  mua)  pnt»  tX  . 
'  'o  pounds  per  hophvMl,  befbra  AtdaeBog 
pcnsc  of  curing," 

Yet,  despite  soch  woDdufttl  muorcea  o 
e  sen  (which  >K-ero  dct«jbd  more  fullr  in 
eviouB  nrtides  in  this  DiKeII>oy*>,  Uun- 
dreds  of  persons — uceordio^bi  tho1utR«)>ort 
of  the  RcgistrBr.Oeneral  of  D«ath«,  &c.— -di« 
yearly  in  Enjfland  ami  Waltii  for  Uir 
of  food ;  while  in  Irel.ind,  denlh  from  at 
ia  much  moTo  tti^iuBl.  At  tii<.- 
time,  tana  of  wholesome  bod  it  perpet4Bdly 
swunniing  nbont,  within  reach  of  starriAg  U 
people,  and  yet  lliey  do  not  c»ldi  it 


ainaJuorooM.  DD 
Thmnfh  (Ls  loek 


FmMpniiu  Icn  bir  Grirf  uul  Toil  i 
Wlwn  oucaH  «u  iod  mncli  ntlf 


ItaU  Wll»,  tkon  (ItoMdJiif  wowt 

PiU  sf  pluM  Uauir.  low 

O'lt  llw  rUnwed  linw<lllal>«ar 


Til  llMlliiiMAlUll.il 


A  rniiHiTii*E  rf.<m.E. 

The  historjr  of  Tnoityltttla  ia,  pcifawo,  I 
one  of  tho  wildest  and   inaK  rontaolk  thai  I 
ever  told  tlio  story  of  it  nntiM.    [t  deisrribeii  I 
A  people  perfectly  primitive  nd  pMtAmI,  and  I 
living    under    instilntions  ai  MtriBTchal    na  i 
those  existing  at  llio  time  of  Lot  or  Abra*  I 
TmnsyiTanla,    lung  annexed   1«    Ui*  B 
Austrian  raonari^liy,   wnn  In  old  tiuM  looluj 
upon  as  l)ie  Kghtful  pri/o  of  the  strong  hand; 
and  was,  by  tnma,  si'i/ed  ind  nlimdiered  bj 
Turks,  Austria:iB.  and    flnnganona.    For  * 
short    time  It  chose   ila   own   prioect,   •!« 
aspired  to  be  kings  of  Hung&ry.     Their  jn> 
sumption    met    with  Uie    penalty  of  iStf 
an  n  ill  1  lotion,  Vt 

To  undet         ■   ■  

them  to  t] 
it  the  sani 
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,  the  other  irIiabitanU  of  the 
and  thej  TonDcd  us  muiy  little 
repablkB  m  then;  were  valleys. 
a  had,  ud  nen  still  has,  its  chief, 
eraHj  filh,  aino,  the  fjoctions  of 
i  pneaL  b  the  moming  and  the 
thrj  haro  pnbliu  pmyera ;  but, 
lift*  Utnr  lords,  tliey  beltiDg  to 
med  icIi^OD,  they  hnvo  no  une 
hem  ipccuJIy  eotfusled  with  the 
aoola.  When  they  marry  their 
,  Ibcy  mabe   great 


1    all    • 


I,  too,  Ihciy  BoiDetimes  pay 
be  lord  ot  the  i-atley,  that  he  may 
leir  umpl«  rejoicing;  but, at  other 
f  *r«  shy  of  stniilgers,  and  few  of 
der  far  beyond  ih«ir  native  pince. 
I,  or  the  lord  himself,  usually  ritiits 

a-jear;  or  perhaps,  more  frequently 
rch  «r  the  tribe   goen  to  the  lord 

Um  at  the  number  of  his  cattle, 
Ulrii   incRBse,    of  what    must    be 

lAtA  Host  be  kept.  Certain  of 
lOta  lone  the  depths  of  their  valley 

the  end  of  summer,  and  drive 
ks  and  buds  into  Wallochia,  aloog 
:*  of  the  mighty  Danube.  Here 
i  immeiise  furexts ;  and  here,  in 
(rioter,  Ifae  ahecp  may  glean  fresh 
ifnl  pasturage.  The  owners  of 
la  ar«  paid  in  return,  a  certain 
■ly.  In  the  Spring,  merch.inis  and 
lers  irome  down  from  Conatan- 
vfao  buy  Iheir  sheep  and  goats : 
to  tlua  aale  that  the  loriis  of  Tran- 
look  for  the  greatest  part  of  tlieir 

Btely  after  the  shi-pherds  have 
■ale,  Utey  de^iateh  n  messenger  to 
1,  who,  in  his  torn,  .sends  a  trusty 
>  reeeiva  the  money.  There  are  no 
no  bilK  no  checks,  no  first  and 
f  oxchaoge,  no  poat-offlce  orders; 
lies  are  paid  for  in  solid  nod  very 
X,  and  it  is  carried  Diraugh  floods, 
d,  and  weather,  to  the  loid,  with 
benesty  and  simplicity.  Alt  takes 
1  a  food  faith  and  pimi^luality,  and 
rfnesa  of  purpose  vtry  touching  to 


1  tint  a 


;  of  ri 


floeks  and  herds  rttumcd  to  the 
lan  the  lord  seud^  in  wagons  to 
■den  with  cheeite,  Ilit-  produce  of 
llieae  cheeses  are  some  of  them 
:ke  loaves;  and  somi',  the  most  de- 
3  fnaaed  into  the  skins  of  young 
uaally  prepared  for  the  pu-pose 
primitive  art.  The  third,  ami 
■  portion,  of  a  Tran  sylvan  inn  gentle- 
^ome  is  derived  from  wool,  which 
ithfulty  and  pnnttii.illy  delivered 
»  bis  ebeeaea,  or  ihi-  uasb  for  his 


There  is  neither  com  nor  wine  in  these 
vol  leys,  and  the  dwellers  in  them  live  chiefly 
on  a  kind  of  thin  paste  and  a  fermented 
drink,  in  both  of  which  the  milk  of  sheep 
forms  a  very  important  ingredient.  Some- 
times they  regale  themselves  with  a  lamb  or 
a  kid ;  but  this  is  a  tare  festival.  They  make 
their  ohti  garments  from  the  wool  of  their 
flocks,  which  they  fashion  into  coarse  thick 
cloths,  mighty  against  snow,  and  rain,  and  sa 
and  wind,  but  not  pretty.  Their  caps,too,a.  _ 
modit  of  wool ;  and,  with  long,  shaggy  tnfU 
iuinging  to  them,  look  like  weird,  uncouth 
wigs.  Their  women  and  children  are  clothed 
in  the  same  way,  sod  all  live  together  inca 
cut  in  the  mountam  aide,  or  formed  by  nature 
in  the  solid  rocks. 

Ipaidsomeof  these  people  n  visit,  and  found 
in  one  o:*  these  cavern  houses,  an  Englishman's 
hat  and  umbrella.  These  things  interested 
me,  IjecBuse  their  possessors  had  a  legend 
that  Ihcy  hod  been  received  from  a  demon, 
and  1  could  not  help  fancying  it  more  likely 
that  they  hod  belonged  to  some  lucklcES 
wight,  (fho  might  have  wandered  thither  and 
been  lost.  Into  the  hat  they  had  forced  a 
cheese ;  but  I  fancied  I  detected  a  sort  of 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  umbrella,  and 
thev  evidently  looked  upon  its  mechanism 
Hitli  ereat  wonder  and  respect  They  asl 
eagerly  for  information  upon  the  mysterious 
subject,  and,  alter  I  had  explained  it  (which  I 
am  nowalmostsorry  Idid),Ifancvthey  looked 
upon  me  as  wein  England  lookcaupon  people 
who  had  a  Ifindeocy  for  explaining  thbgs 
in  the  middlu  ages — as  an  unbeliever,  a 
student  in  dark  arts,  a  magician,  in  league 
with  the  Eiil  One.  But  I  had  an  object  to 
answer,  and  I  entered  into  negotiations  for 
getting  the  cheese  out  of  tlie  hat,  and  oflered, 
what  Mr.  Traphois  calls  a"con-side-ra-tion,'' 
to  bo  allowed  to  examine  both  hat  and 
umbrella  nearer,  to  see  if  I  could  find  any 
mark,  or  initials,  giving  n  clue  to  their  for- 
mer owner.  For  a  long  lime  my  efforts  wei 
useless ;  Ihc  cheese  in  the  hat  was  intended 
for  the  lord,  and  tliey  were  afraid  of  offend- 
ing the  umbrella  by  allowing  me  to  take 
any  liberty  with  it ;  but  a  good-temper, 
and  n  cheery  way,  gels  on  wonderfully  wilh 
simple!  folk,  and  at  length  they  listened  to 
my  nish,  but  refused  my  gut.  I  could 
not,  however,  find  anything  to  reward  my 

On  returning  to  Vienna  the  mystery  was 
cleared  up.  It  appears,  that  an  English 
traveller,  making  a  tour  in  those  parts  on 
fuot,  had  been  overtaken  by  a  gaunt  man  in 
a  strange  costume.  The  oucoutb  figure 
addressed  him  in  an  unknown  tongue  ;  and 
all  presence  of  mind,  for  a  moment,  deserted 
liim.  Without  pausieg  to  reflect  if  the  greet- 
ing were  friendly  or  hostile,  ha  thought  to 
conciliate  his  gigantic  acquaintance  (having 
no  money  about  him)  by  offering  the  only 
things  he  could  dispose  of;  so,  taking  on 
his  hat,  and  resigning  his  nmbrella  with 
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into  the  hnnils  slretcbed  out  in  wonder  to 
live  them,  the  Engtiah  trnvcllor  took  to 
his  lievis, 

WHAT  THERE  IS  IN  A  BUTTON. 

It  is  a  BeriuuB  thing  to  nttcmpt  to  learn 
about  buttons  nt  Birmingham.  Whatbuttona 
uv  we  thinking  nf!  we  ore  asked,  if  we 
venture  tia  inquiry,  Do  we  want  to  aee  gilt, 
or  silvered  buttons!  or  electro-pliit4.'d !  or 
Bilk,  or  Florentine  buttons  T  or  wolher-of- 
pearl,  or  steal,  or  W'ood,  or  bone,  or  horn 
buttons!  At)  these  are  mnde  hvre.  Before 
a  liavc  made  up  our  minds  what  to  see  first, 
we  henr  somebody  say  that  button-dii-a  are 
among  the  highest  objects  of  the  dle-ainkerB' 

]  medoDlBts' art.     This  not  only  suddenly 

ses  our  estiniBle  of  biitlonn,  but  decides  us 
to  follow  the  produution  of  the  button  from 
the  earliest  staffe, — if  Messrs.  Allen  and  Moore 
will  kindly  permit  ns  to  see  what  their  artists 
and  workmen  »re  ioiag.  Thia  Is  not  the  first 
time  thai  we  have  had  a  hnnkeriog  HfUr  this 
speetncle.  When  we  snw  electro- pi nling — 
when  we  saw  the  making  of  pentil-cnaes  and 
trinkets  —  we  observed  and  handled  many 
steel  dies,  and  wondered  how  they  were  made. 
Now  we  are  to  Icnrn. 

t  wna  not  n  little  surprising  to  see,  in  other 
manufautorics,  ranges  of  shelves,  or  pl^on- 
holes,  covering  whole  sides  of  rooms,  filled 
with  dies,  worth  from  ten  sh  lings  to  twenty- 
four  shillings  each.  It  was  rather  sad,  '■  o'< 
to  be  told  that  a  large  priportion  of  these 
might  never  again  be  of  nnv  uae — the  fashion 
of  a  few  weeks,  or  even  days,  hnving  passeii 
away.  Much  more  surprising  is  the  aiglu  of 
the  dies  arranged  along  the  shelves  of  the 
makers  of  this  curious  article.  Messrs.  Allen 
and  Moore  have  made  three  thousand  dit's 
within  the  lust  three  years :  and  upon  eiich 
one,  what  thought  has  been  spent — what 
ingenuity — what  knowledge — what  taste — 
what  skill  of  eye  and  hnud  !  A  single  die 
will  occupy  one  man  a  month,  with  all  his 
faculties  in  exercise:  while  another,  (vith  more 
natural  aptitude,  or  courage,  or  experience, 
will  do  the  same  thing  in  two  or  three  days. 
To  think  of  one  Ihonaond  in  s  year,  pro- 
duced with  this  effort  and  ability,  and  then 
to  remember  that  button  dies  are  among 
the  highest  productions  of  the  art,  cannot 
but  clevnte  our  respect  for  buttons  very 
remarkably. 

First,  what  is  Ibis  steel  die,  which  is  so 
much  heard  of  and  so  seldom  seen,  except  by 
se  who  go  to  seek  it!  It  is  a  block  of 
metal,  round  or  equnre,  as  may  happen,  about 
four  or  five  inches  in  height,  nnd  rather 
smaller  at  the  top  than  the  bottom.  Tl  con- 
sists of  a  piece  of  soft  steel  in  the  centre,  sur- 
rounded by  iron,  to  prevent  its  cracking  by 
expansion,  under  the  treatment  it  is  to  be 
subjected  to.  The  bar  of  iron  is  wound  round 
the  steel  when  hot,  and  welded  to  it;  and 
thus  it  comes  from  the  forge,  rough   and 


dirty.  The  steel  surface  ol  the  tup  i:«  (hen 
polished;  and  if  it  is  intended  for  n  mednl,  it 
is  turned  in  the  lathe.  The  artist  sketchet 
his  subject  upon  it,  from  the  drawing  befate 
hira,  with  a  pencil.  When  hn  has  satisfied 
himself  with  his  draning,  he  begins  to  en^ 
grave.  He  rests  his  graver  (a  sharp  point  of 
steel)  across  another  graver,  and  cuts  awq^— 
very  gently;  for  it  is  always  easy  to  cutamj 
more,  but  impossible  to  restore  the  oiinnteft 
chip  when  the  stroke  has  gone  too  deep.  Hb 
keeps  beside  him  a  lump  of  red  clay,  whicb  ha 
now  and  then  lays  upon  his  work,  hnockingit 
down  smartly  through  the  frame,  which  been 
it  in  shape :  and  thus  he  has  presented  to  bfil ' 
his  work  in  relief,  and  can  judge  of  its  efibet 
so  fur.  Little  brushes  in  frames  are  also  ai 
hand,  wherewith  to  brush  away  particlea  of 
steel,  oil,  and  all  dirt  When  the  engraniu, 
it  done,  the  moat  anxious  process  of  ul 
succeeds.  The  steel  must  be  hardened.  AIL 
has  been  dune  that  could  be  done  to  prerMtJ 
fracture  by  the  oiiginal  surrounding  of  thfl- 
steel  with  iron ;  but  cracks  will  happen  soni*- 
times,  and  they  spoil  the  work  coruplotelj. 
The  block  is  heated  to  a  crimson  heat — notto 
"  a  scsly  heat,"  but  a  more  modenite  degree; 
and  then  a  dash  of  cold  watef  Iprdens  tbs 
steel.  This  dash  of  cold  water  is  the  nervoBI 
part  of  the  buaincBs.  In  medals  rcpreseutinff 
heads,  there  is  usually  only  a  narrow  line  left 
between  the  top  of  the  concave  head  and  the 
edge  of  the  steel  ;  and  this  is  where  the  tlae- 
liire  is  to  be  first  looked  for.  When  the  Jensf 
Uod  medal  was  to  be  struck  at  this  house, 
no  less  than  four  dies  were  spoiled  in  sueces- 
aion.  It  was  vexatious;  but  the  arttats  went 
to  work  again,  and  succeeded.  The  Queen^ 
head  is  less  mischievous  than  Jenn^  LindX 
as  the  shallow  work  about  the  top  of  the 
crown  intervenes  between  the  deeper  con- 
cavity and  the  rim.  If  the  steel  stands  lb* 
hardening,  the  die  ia  ready  for  use.  exMoi 
odIj-  thnt  the  plain  surfitc'e  must  be  well 
polished  before  the  medal  or  button  is  atniii. 
Before  we  go  to  the  mednl  press,  we  mmt 
look  round  this  room  a  little.  Ranged  oB 
shelves,  and  suspended  from  nails,  are  oaBU 
of  limbs,  of  whole  figures,  of  draperies,  of 
foliage, — of  everything  that  ia  pretty,  Thia 
art  comes  next  to  that  of  the  sculptor;  tod  it 
requires  much  of  the  same  training.  When 
partial  ly-d raped  figures  are  to  be  represented, 
the  artist  engraves  the  naked  figure  first,  and 
the  drapery  afterwards;  au.l  to  do  this  welt, 
he  must  have  the  sculptor's  knowledge  of 
anatomy.  He  must  be  familiar  with  the  beat 
works  of  art,  because  something  of  a  clasaiell 
air  is  required  in  auch  an  article  as  a  medd. 
The  peraoniR cations  of  virtues,  arts,  sclanec^ 
— of  all  abstract  conceptions  which  can  thtu 
be  presented, — must  be  of  the  old  elasucd 
types,  or  in  close  harmony  with  them.  And 
then,  how  much  else  ia  required!  Think  of 
the  skill  in  Mrspective  required  to  engrave 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  the  space  of  two  or 
three  inebesi     Think  of  the    architectural 
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that  an  aitnt  Btiat  b>'  npilile  of 
;nivps  pabGc  bnUiD^  by  tht>  wore : 
A'^  gniinwirr*Tr'ff"'-'.  old  i.';istlcs, 
^^'s  Math  tnaiket-hoiisi^s.  and  so  forth .' 
>f  the  akiU  ■  »t'""l  drawing  requirtil 

whote  MnM  of  Bporiin^  bjl(ons~- 
le  red  dear  to  the  itnipe:  Think  of 
WtM  of  hMSca  mad  do^  besides  Ihc 

For  anit  battona,  the  liuoa.  .lad 
iiiiiiMli  mn  odd  and  antrne  enough ; 
it  of  tko  nage  oT  heialdrr.  all  must  be 

(itMno.  And  tbeo,  tbr  word  ~pic- 
!0«adi  ■■  of  tbc  exqnuiiu  copii-d  of 
rs  «Mib  tho  die  oiwker  mskfs.  Here 
"CMMm  CoBMlator"  of  Scheffer  re- 
4  wilk  Mdoinble  apirit  nod  fidelitr. 
a  apaev  ao  aBall,  that  do  justice  cnn 
I  to   tbo  wofk  Bnt«as  il  is  viewed 


We  hare  also 
^r  aboot  the  dcsi^inp. 
er  anmber  of  the  desigoa  are  sent 
ba    cxcnted  ;  —  coats   of  arms  ; 
;   dab   bottons :   service  but- 
fer  thia  or  that  bunt ;  foreign 
'  It  one  wru   the   Freneh 


a  SDg^slion  eomes,  or 
h  the  artist  has  to  work 
I  ii  originated  on  the  pre- 
llttre  is  o  Teocrable  man  living  at 
fhanu  wbo  baa  aeen  four  genemtioDS, 
Icbcd  Iheir  progress  in  art:  aod  he  it 
ro  told, — Mr.  lines,  now  above  eighty, 
I  **  faisisbed''  (that  is,  discovered  and 
naora  deaigncre  than  anybody  else. 
.  be  plooaant  to  him  to  see  wliat  Bii~ 
m  MO  arrived  at  since  lamps  wi 
ith  a  leopaid'a  font  at  the  bottom, 
in^  into  a  leaf  at  thit  top  and  so  on. 
I  a  nanvw  circle  of  grotesque  absur- 
Noir,  OM  cannot  en tt:r  a  maDufnetory, 
■  ahxig'  tho  atreeta  of  Ibia  wonderful 
rtfcont  b^V  impreaaeil  and  gratified 
rftaoaee  tl%r*utj,  with  good  sense  at 
■Hiaf  it|«lneh  evcrywhi-re  abounds: 
«•  who  kaa  helped  on  the  change, 
an.  thi-  iratiheation  ought 
ia;  mTiabtt-. 

of  dies  h  amusing   enough. 

niidal  for  the  Queen's  College 

fr  n<le.  the  Queen's  head,  of 

other,  Science — a   kneeling 

H|  a.  bmp;  vt^ry   pretty.     Next, 

Hb  Tom  TlKinib :— his  mighty 

SlVXx!  his  eurii-ige  on  the  other. 

f^til   buD|rht   here  at  a  penny  a- 

Ab  tnU  it  s^ia,  with  a  kiaa  into 

[■■  m  Bdniirini^  female  vorld,  at 

mat  m.  abiding.    Then,  we  have 

,  and  thu  GoTomeases' 

ic«    Albert,    and    the 

Id  the  same  ahelf,  the 

nfa,  on  the  barricade 

if  the  Eisteddfoid— thi 

■boTB  which  ines  Ihi 

the  other  dde,  Cardilf 

bolder,  the   leek.    But 


mnst  not  linger  among  these  dies,  or  we  i 

shall  611  pages  with  accounts  of  whom  and  j- 

whal  we  saw  there : — the  Peels  and  the  Lonis  || 

Napoleons;     the     Schillera     and    the     Tom  ;| 
Thumbs:  the  private  school  and pablic  market 

'  '       royal   families,  free   trade,  charities,  '.' 

lemnilica,  and  private  vanities,  oat  i' 

r.    We  will  mention  only  one  more  ;| 

ibis  connexion.     We  saw  a  broken  ' 
medal    press — a  prvss  which  waa  worth  one 

hundred  pounds,  and  whleb  broke  under  the  |, 

strain  of  striking  oS"  seventy  thousaad  medals  : 

for   the   whool-children    who   welcomed   the  ( 

Queen  to  Manchester  last  autumn.  Yes,  there  y 

is  another    fact    that  we  must  give.     Manj  \'. 

thousands   of  "national  bozes^  are  required  I' 

for  exportation,  especinlty  to  Germany.  Theoe  j| 

boxes  contain  four  counters,  intended  for  the  i; 

whist  table.   These  counters  are  little  medals,  || 

eoDtiining   the    portraits    of  the    Qoeen,  of  j. 

Prince  Albert,  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  of  |; 

the  ot)y>r  roral  children.    The  Germans  de-  |l 

cline  all  invitations  to  suggest  other  snbjecti.  i 

/refer   these,  which  are  interesting  to  ]■ 

which  can  cause  no  jealousy  among  l| 

arioua   stales   of  Germany.     !j<>   thcoe  '] 

medala  are  struck  everbudngly.  '1 

The  medal-press  is  partly  sunk  in  the  earth,  li 

'  avoid  the  shock  and  vibration  which  wonld  U 

take  place  above-ground,  and  injure   the   im-  |i 

presuon   from   the  die.     Ila  weight  is  three  M 

tons,  the  screw  and  wheel  alone  weighing'  I' 

fifteen  hundred-weight    The  screw  is  of  an  !, 

extraordinary   size,   being   six   inches  in  diB>  || 

meter.     One  die  is  fi^ed  to  the  block,  which  i; 

rises  from  the  ground :  and  the  other  ia  ba-  !• 

tened  to    the  end  of  the  screw,  which  ia  to  |i 

meet   it  from  above.     Of  course    the   medal  ;' 

must  lie  between  them.     This  medal,  called  a  '' 

"  blank,"  is  (if  not  of  gold,  silver  or  copper)  of  ,; 

pure  tin,  cut  out  by  one  machine,  cleaned  and  ' 

polished  by  ncother,  and  now  brought  here  to  ;, 

be  stamped  hy  a  third,  and  the  greatest   This  ,. 

"  blank  "  is  laid  on  the  lower  die,  and  kept  in  '' 
its  place,  and  preserved  from  expansion,  when 
struck,  by  the  collar,  a  stout  circle  of  metal 
which  embraces  the  die  and  blank.     As  the 

heavy   horizontal  wheel  at  the  top  revolves,  ;! 

the  screw   descends ;   so   two  or  three   men  ! 

whirl  the  wheel  round,  with  all  their   force ;  . 

down  coes  the  screw,  with  its  die  al  ita  lower  | 

end,  and  stamps  smartly  upon  the  blank.  A  so-  ; 

cnnd  stroke  is  given,and  the  impression  is  made,  i 

The  edges  are  rough;  but  they  are   trimmed  ;. 

uffin  a  l;ithe.  and  then  the  mcd.i!  is  finished.  '' 
Button    bl.inks     are     stamped    in   a   smaller 
machine  ;  some  on  these  premises,  but  many 

in  the   manufactories    of  the   button- makers.  , 

To  those  mann factories  we  must  now  pass  on.  ] 

When  little  children  are  shown  old  por- 

traitti,  they  are  pretty  aure  to  notice  the  large  \ 
buttons  on  the  coats  of  our  forefathers.  Those 

buttons  were,  no  doubt,  made  at  Birmingham ;  ' 

for  few  were,  in  old  days,  made  anywhere  else  j 

in  the  Kingdom.  Those  buttons  were  covered  , 

by  women,  and  by  the  slow  process  of  the  ' 
needle.   Women  and  giria  sat  round  tables,  ir 
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n  cosejr  wny,  bnving  no  inaohiaery  to  luunagM; 
and  Jhora  woi  no  c^lulter,  or  grinding,  or 
stsriipiDg  of  ninchincry  lo  prerent  Iheir  gOBsip- 
ping  OB  much  HS  they  liked.  Before  the 
workwomeo  Iny  moulds  of  horn  or  wood,  of 
Tuioua  ihapes,  but  most  commonly  round, 
uid  always  with  «  hole  in  the  middle.  These 
moulds  were  covered  with  gold  or  silver 
thread,  or  with  sowing  silk,  by  means  of  the 
needle.  One  would  like  to  know  how 
many  wotneu  were  required  to  supply,  at  this 
rate,  the  tailors  who  clothed  the  gentlcmeu  of 
England?  At  Inst,  the  tuilors  made  quicker 
work,  by  covuring  the  moulds  with  the  mnto- 
rial  of  the  dress.  So  obvious  n  convenience 
and  saving  .is  this  might  have  been  expected  to 
takeila  plfio*,  ns  a  matter  of  course,  aBiong  n«w 
nrrangements ;  but  there  were  plenty  of  people 
who  thought  they  could  put  down  anch  buttons 
by  applying  to  Parliaraent.  A  doleful  petition 
was  aent  up,  showing  how  needle- wrought 
buttons  had  been  ngoln  and  again  protected 
b^  I'urliamant,  and  ntquestiDg  tlie  interpo- 
sition of  the  Legislature  once  moro  against  the 
tailoring  pmctice  of  covering  moulds  with 
the  same  matcriiil  as  the  coat  or  other  dress. 
What  would  the  petitioners  have  sud,  if  Ihoy 
had  been  told  that,  in  n  century  or  so,  one 
eatabliahment  would  use  metal  for  the  manu- 
facture of  buttons  to  the  amount  of  thirty- 
neven  tons,  a'ix  hundred- weight,  two  quarters, 
■    and  one  pmirni  weight  in  one  yi-nrl     Vcl  this 

actually  Uie  slate  of  things  now  in  Bir- 
mingham. And  this  is  exclusive  of  the  sort 
of  button  which,  a  few  years  ago,  we  should 
have  called  the  coiumonest — the  familiar  gilt 
button,  flat  and  plain. 

As  for  the  variety  of  kinds,  William  Button 
wrote  about  it  n«  being  great  in  his  day  ;  hut 
it  was  nothing  to  what  it  is  now.  He  says, 
*>  We  well  remember  the  long  iroats  of  our 
grandfathers,  covered  with  half  a  gross  of 
high-tope;  and  the  cloaks  of  our  grand- 
mothers, ornamented  with  a  horn  button, 
nearly  tho  size  of  a  crown -piece,  a  watch,  or 
a  John-apple,  curiously  wrought,  as  having 
passed  through  the  Birmingham  press.  Though 
the  common  round  button  keupa  in  with  the 
pace  of  the  day.  yet  we  aumelimes  hud  the  i 
oval,  the  square,  the  pen,  the  pyramid,  flash  j 
into  existence.  In  some  branches  of  tralEc 
the  wearer  calia  loudly  for  now  fiMhions ;  but  i 
in  this,  fashions  tread  upon  each  other,  and  | 
crowd  upon  tho  wearer."  We  do  not  see  the  I 
.square  at  present:  but  thA  others,  with  a  long, 
list  of  new  devices,  are  still  familmr  to  ns. 

Some  grandmother,  who  roads  this,  may  | 
remember  the  days  when  she  bought  born 
button  moulds  by  tiik  string,  to  be  covered  at 
home.  Borne  middle-aged  ladies  may  re- 
member the' ankioties  of  tho  firHt  ntlempU  to 
cover  such  moulds — one  of  the  most  im- 
portant lessons  given  to  the  infant  needle- 
woman. How  many  stitciies  went  to  the 
business  of  covering  one  mould !  what  coaxing 
to  stretch  the  Dover  smooth !  what  danger  <if 

veiling  out  at  one  point  or  another!  what 


ruiu  if  the  thread  broltel  what  deep  stiche* 
were  necessary  to  make  all  secure!  And 
now,  hy  two  turns  of  n  handle,  the  covering  U 
done  to  such  perfection,  that  the  button  will 
Int^t  twice  as  long  as  of  old,  and  dozens  cnn  b* 
covered  in  a  minnte  by  one  woman,  Tho  oM 
house  we  have  mentioned  sendH  out  two 
thousand  gross  of  shirt  buttons  per  week; 
the  gross  conmaUng  of  twelve  doitena. 

"But  what  of  metal?"  the  reader  may 
ask.  "Hove  shirt  buttons  anything  to  do 
with  metal?  except,  indeed,  the  wire  rim  flf 
those  shirt  huttons  which  are  covered  with 
thread  and  whioh  wear  out  in  do  Uim! 
When  you  talk  of  thirty- 


0  you  include  « 


No, 


e  do  iioL     W« 


led  to  moke  sliirt  huttons.  and 
satin,  and  aconi.  and  sugar-loaf,  and  waiatedt 
buttons,  and  many  more,  besides  those  whlA 
show  themselves  to  be  metal. 

Here  are  long  rooms,  large  rooms,  miny. 
rooma,  devoted  to  the  makingof  an  article  W 
small  as  lo  be  n  very  name  Tor  nntliingnes; 
"I  dont  care  a  button,"  wo  say;  but,  litlto 
as  a  button  may  he  worth  to  us,  one  nA^ 
specimen  may  be  worth  to  the  manufoctonr 
lung  days  of  toil  and  nights  of  care,  and  As 
gain  or  loss  of  thouaonds  of  pounds.  Wi 
can  the  better  believe  it  for  having  gow 
through  Ihoap  rimrnn.  There  we  see  raogl' 
hiiyond  r:uii;e  of  m;ichini'S — Ihi-  punctlil^fi  i 
drilling,  stumping  machines,  the  poliahaK, 
wheels,  and  all  the  bright  and  compact,  ud.' 
never-tiring  apparatus  which  is  so  familiar*, 
spectacle  in  Birmingham  work-rooma.  W* 
see  hundreds  of  women,  scores  of  children,' 
and  a  few  men ;  and  piles  of  the  most  de- 
sultory material  that  can  be  found  aaj. 
where,  one  weuld  think— iii.'UI  plate^ 
coarse  brown  pasteboard,  Irish  linen,  allk ' 
fringes,  and  figured  silks  of  many  colours  mi 
patterns. 

First,  rows  of  women  .'*it,  each  al  to 
machine,  with  its  handle  in  her  right  hudi 
and  a  sheet  of  thin  iron,  brass,  or  copper.  In 
the  other.  Shilling  the  sheet,  she  punelwB' 
out  circles  many  timi's  faster  Uian  the  eoitk' 
cuts  out  shapes  from  a  sheet  of  pastry.  TiM 
number  cut  out  and  pushed  aside  in  a  minote 
is  beyond  belief  to  those  who  have  not  Men 
it  done.  By  the  Same  method,  the  rougb 
pasteboard  is  cut;  and  linen  (double,  coarM 
and  fine)  for  shirt  buttons;  and  wlk  and 
satin; — in  short,  all  the  round  parts  of  all 
buttons.  The  remains  are  sold — to  the 
foundries,  and  the  mgmnn,  and  the  papefr 
makers.  Very  yonng  children  gather  up  tta 
cut  circles.  Little  boys,  "just  out  of  Dm 
cradle,"  range  the  pasteboard  circles,  nd 
pack  them  close,  on  edge,  in  boxes  or  tr»y>; 
and  girls,  ns  young,  arrange  on  a  table  Uift 
linen  circles,  small  and  larger.  MeanUrait 
the  machines  are  busily  at  work.  Some  IM 
punching  out  the  middle  of  the  round  bits  of 
iron,  or  copper,  or  pasteboard,  to  allow  th* 
cloth  or  linen  within  to  protrude,  »o  as  to  b« 
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of  rniou  degre«i  of  coovavity,  sugar-loaves 
and  many  oth(^^  ^Impes,  are  dropping  by 
thonunds  from  tlic  maohinca  into  tbe 
trODgha  below.  And  here  U  the  cuveriog  ur 
pretring  mnchlne  again  at  work — hure  cover- 
ing tha  nut  of  the  iiconi  wilh  green  aaliti, 
and  there  coaiiig  the  cap  with  green 
Florentiaoi  and  finally  fitting  and  fiial«ning 
them  togothor,  so  tliat  no  ripening  and  loosea- 
ing  tourh  of  tune  Bholl,  as  in  the  eaae  at  the 
natnral  acorn,  ciiase  thorn  to  drop  apart. 
Thia  exqnisito  machinery  was  invented  soout 
eleten  yeara  ago,  and  ia  now  pntvntcd  by  the 
Heura.  Elliott,  in  whose  premises  we  are 
becoming  acquainted  with  it. 

We  tmvc  fiutoned  upon  the  aeom  button, 
beoauee  it  U  the  prettiesti  and,  just  now, 
before  everybody's  eyas,  in  shop,  street,  or 
dnwing-room :  but  the  varieliea  of  dreaa- 
button  are  endless.  Some  carry  a  fringe; 
and  the  frtngea  como  from  Coventry.  To 
ornament  others,  the  best  sliill  of  SpHalfields 
is  put  forth.  In  a  corner  of  on  up-stairs 
room  there  is  a  pile  of  rich  silks  and  other 
fabrics,  which  seem  to  be  out  of  plaice  in  a 
button  manufactory,  till  we  obsttrve  that  they 
ore  woven  evpressly  fur  the  covering  of  but- 
tons. They  have  sprigs  or  circles,  at  reguti 
distances.  One  woman  passes  the  piece  undi 
a  machine,  which  chalks  out  each  sprig;  and 
the  next  mschioe  atamps  out  the  chalked  biL 
This,  again,  is  women's  and  children's  work ; 
and  w«  find,  on  inquiry,  that  of  the  three 
or  four  hundred  people  employed  on  th 

— '--g,  nearly  all  are  wonieQ  and  chlldi 
V  fen-  men  employed,  except  in 
silvering  and  bumishiDg  depaiimenta. 

The  most  interesting  and  boautiTiil  kind  of 
button  of  all,  however,  depends  upon  the  skill 
of  men  employed  elsewhere — the  dle-ainkers, 
of  whom  we  have  already  given  some  ae\ 
There  is  a.  series  of  etompt^  buttons,  gilt 
silvered,  which  one  may  go  and  see,  ns  one 
would  so  many  pictures;— <liat  sort  of  badge 
called  sporting  buttons,  Uembers  of  a  hunt, 
or  of  any  sporting  association,  diatiaguish 
themselves  by  wearing  these  pretty  mil ' 
pictures;  here,  a  covey  of  partridges 
almost  every  feather  indicated  in  the  high 
finish; — there,  abound  clearing  a  hedge: — 
now,  a  group  of  huntsmen  and  pack; — and 
again,  a  fishing-net  meshing  the  prey ;  or  the 
listening  stag  or  bounding  fawn.  In  these 
amall  specimens  of  art,  the  details  are  as 
curious,  the  composition  as  skilful,  the  life  of 
the  living  ns  vivid,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
dead  as  faithful,  as  if  the  deiigner  were  busy 
on  a  wine-cup  for  a  king,  instead  of  a  button 
for  a  sporting  jacket  Here  there  must  be  s 
dead  ground;  there  a  touch  of  bnmiBh 
here  a  plain  ground;  there  a  ploided  01 
radiating  oni.-;but  everywhere  the  must  per- 
fect finish  Ihsl  tiilent  and  care  can  give, 
There  is  surely  something  charming  in  seeing 
the  smallest  things  done  so  thoroughly,  as  if 
t«  rtmind  the  careless,  that  whatever  is  worth 
at  »il,  is  worth  doing  well.    We 
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longer  wonder  as  we  did,  that  the  button 
btancli  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  in  tl» 
business  of  the  die-slokt'r  and  mcdailiit 

Pearl  buttons  liave  their  style  of  "  unai 
mentation"  too;  but  the  die-bioker  and  pr^ 
fesslonal  designer  have  nothing  tA  do  with  K 
There  is  something  more  in  the  oraaawaling 
of  pearl  buttons  than  the  delicate  work  dow 
with  the  turning  tools; — tho  dnim,  and 
stars,  and  dots,  and  exquiiuto  milM  tdgM^ 
with  which  our  common  pearl  butlom  vt 

5 raced.  At  the  manufactory  we  nre  sheua 
rnwcrs  full  of  patterns;  and  luuong  thone  b 
favour  with  working  men  are  some  with  ptari 
centres,  on  which  are  carved,  vrith  curiona 
skill,  various  devices; — a  dog,  or  a  bird,  or 
such  pretty  tbing.  These  deuigta  ait 
notions  of  the  workmen's  own. 

Tiie  pearl  button  manufacture  ia  tliu  pret- 
tiest, after  all;— tlie  prettlosl  of  ifaal  family 
of  production.  Perhaps  the  chsnn  >a  in  the 
mnteriul, — the  brood  ahi'll,  which  we  know 
to  have  been,  a  while  ago,  at  the  tiottom  of 
the  Indian  seas.  The  rainbow  li|;h(,  whicli 
gleams  from  the  aurface.  seems  tu  show  to  n> 
the  picture  of  where  this  shell  onee  was,  eat 
what  was  done  about  it  This  is  not  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico — this  shell.  Many  come 
n-om  thence;  but  tlda  is  of  too  good  a  •jaalitf 
for  those  wtistem  seas.  Nor  ia  it  from  Ufc 
nilla,  though  tho  Manilla  shells  nre  very 
fino.  This  comes  from  Sinnpore.  and  is  of 
the  best  quality.  To  gel  tt,  what  toil  nnd 
pains,  what  hopes  ana  lean,  ivhal  enlisr. 
prises  and  calculationa  have  be«n  undertaken 
and  undergone!  What  boataful  of  barbarians 
went  out,  amidst  the  muttering  and  chant- 
ing of  charms,  to  the  diring  for  the  sbeHt 
for  our  handling!  How  gently  were  thtj 
paddled  over  those  deep  cl«>ar  seas,  where  Un 
moon  shines  with  a  golden  lighlt  and  sendl 
her  rays  far  down  into  the  green  depths 
which  tlie  diver  is  about  to  intrude  nptal 
As  the  land-breeze  came  fran  stirring  th* 
forest,  and  breaUiing  over  the  rictbgrouDdt, 
to  waft  the  boats  out  to  am,  Ibe  divers  pre- 
pared for  Iheir  pluDgi',  cnch  sKngingbis  foot 
on  the  heavy  stone  which  wu  to  carry  him 
down,  nine  fathoms  deep,  to  whnie  bis  prey 
was  reposing  below.  Then  time  was  tbe 
plunge,  nod  the  wrenchin:,'  of  the  abells  from 
the  rocks,  and  putting  them  Into  tho  pouch 
at  the  waist;  and  the  aacent,  amidat  a  vast 
preasure  of  water,  causing  the  head  to  aectha 
and  ronr,  and  the  ears  to  ache,  and  Ike  ito- 
prisoned  breath  to  convolae  the  fnUDS;  and 
then  there  was  tho  fear  of  sharks,  and  tt* 
dreid  spectacle  of  Wriggling  and  ■hoettoi 
lishcs,  and  who  knows  what  otht^r  rifUsl 
And  then,  the  breath  hastily  am 
the  fearful  ^lungn  to  Ite  made 
then  must  have  followed  '*■" 
Singapore  merchant;  and 
shipping  to  England;  and 
London,  to  gather  an  m 
article  being  bought 
chADto — and    the    jw 
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where   Ihe   flaest   part  of  llie  shell  U  to  be 
kept  tor  buttons,  and  the  conraer  ])art  sent 
to  Slieflield,  to   mnhe  tlie  hondleH  of  knives, 
paper-i?ul(«ra,  and  the  like. 

Through  such  ndrentures  hus  this  broad 
shell  goDU,  which  wb  how  hold  io  our  h.iad. 
In  the  middle  is  the  apamed,  imperfect  purl, 
from  whieJ)  the  fish  was  torn.  From  that 
centre,  nil  round  to  the  thia  edge,  is  the  fine 
part  which  is  to  be  eat  into  buttons.  From 
that   centre   back   Ui   the  joint   is  the  riduy 

Cortioo  which,  with  its  knots,  will  serrc  u>r 
nife-handles.  There  is,  perhnps,  no  harder 
aubaiance  kDonn ;  and  strong  must  be  the 
machioo  Ihiit  will  cut  it  It  is  caa^ht  and 
held  wiih  an  iron  grip,  while  the  tubutnr  sa 
cuts  it  in  cirelea,  a  quarter  of  nn  inch  (i 
more)  thick.  Some  of  the  circles  are  an  inch 
and  u  half  in  diameter;  others  as  small 
the  tinj  buttons  seen  on  baby-clothes.  They 
are,  one  by  one,  clutched  by  a  sort  of  pincers, 
and  held  against  a  revolving  cylinder,  to  be 
polished  with  sand  n»d  iiir  Then,  ench 
fixed  on  a  lathe,  and  turned,  and  am'iothed ; 
adorned  with  concentric  rin^s,  or  with  stars, 
leaves,  or  dots;  and  thrn  cordedor  millodat  I 
edges,  with  streaks  almost  too  Kne  to  bo  tie 
by  the  naked  eye.  'The  figures  in  the  midd'c 
are  to  mask  the  holes  by  which  the  button  ia 
to  be  sewn  on.  In  a  small  depression,  in  the 
centre  of  the  pattern,  the  holes  are  drilled  b' 
a  sharp  h:ird  point  which  pierces  the  a  ell 
The  edge*  of  thi'  holes  nro  sharp,  as  honsewivf 
well  know.  But  for  the  cutting  of  the  thread, 
in  course  of  time,  by  these  edges,  pearl  buttons 
would  wear  for  ever.  Now  and  then,  the  thin 
pierced  bit  in  tho  middle  broaka  l 
much  oflener,  the  button  is  lost  by  the  culling 
of  the  thre.id.  They  lut  so  long,  however, 
as  to  mnke  us  wonder  how  there  can  bo  any 
need  of  the  vast  numbers  that  are  made. 
Birmin^jham  supplie-s  almost  the  whole  world. 
A  very  few  are  made  nt  Sheffield  ;  and  that 
is  all.  In  tho  United  States,  where  the  mer- 
chants con  set  almost  any  quantity  of  the 
shell,  from  their  great  trade  with  Mnnills  and 
Singapore,  the  buttons  are  not  made.  The 
Amerions  buy  ao  inoredible  quantity  from 
Birmingham.  Many  thousands  of  persons  in 
this  town  are  employed  in  the  business ;  and 
one  house  alone  sends  out  two  thousand  gross 
per  week,  and  very  steadily ;  for  fashion  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  wilh  pearl  buttons. 
The  demund  is  steady  and  increasing;  nnd 
it  would  increasi'  much  faster  but  for  the 
restriction  in  the  quantity  of  the  material. 
The  pro6t  made  by  the  manufacturer  is  ex- 
tremely small — so  dear  OB  the  shell  is.  The 
Siotrnpore  shell  was  sold  not  ninny  years  ago 
at  sixty-live  pounds  per  ton ;  now,  it  cannot 
be  hud  under  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
pounds,  (en  shillings,  per  ton.  Tho  monafac^ 
tarer  coinplnius  of  monopoly.  If  this  be  the 
cause  of  the  dearness,  the  evil  will.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  be  lessened  before  long. 
Hme  will  show  whether  the  shells  are  be- 
coming exhausted,  like  the    fun    of  polar 
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We  ventured  to  suggest,  while 
InoHng  round  at  the  pile  of  shell  fragments, 
and  the  heuDs  of  white  dust  Ihat  accumulate 
uud^r  tlie  lathes,  that  it  seems  a  pity  to 
wuxle  all  this  refuse,  seeing  how  valuable  a 
-manure  it  would  mike,  if  mixed  with  bone- 
dusi  or  guano.  Tho  reply  wu,  that  it  is  im- 
puaiible  to  crush  a  substance  so  bard;  that 
there  is  no  machine  whiuh  will  reduce  Iheee 
fragincnii  to  powder.  If  so,  some  solvent 
will  probably  be  Boon  found,  which  will  act 
like  dilated  sulphuric  acid  upon  bones.  While 
wo  were  discussing  this  natter,  and  beggiag 
a  piitor  quurl  of  thu  powder  from  under  the 
Inthsa,  to  try  a  aniall  ngricultursi  experiment 
will,  a  workman  mentboed  that  when  ho 
woriced  at  Sheffield,  u  neighbouring  farmer 
used  to  come,  nt  any  time,  and  nt  any  incon- 
venience to  himself,  to  purchase  shell-powder, 
when  allowed  to  fetch  it,  declaring  it  to  be 
inestimable  as  a  manure.  In  a  place  like 
Birmtogham,  where  the  sweepings  and  scra- 

Sings  of  the  floors  of  man  u factories  are  sold 
)r  the  sake  of  the  metnl  dust  that  may  have 
fallai,  we  venture  to  predict  that  such  heaps 
and  masses  of  shell  fragments  as  we  saw,  will 
not  long  be  east  away  ns  useless  rubbish.  If 
one  house  alone  could  sell  two  hundred  and 
fifty  tons   of  shell-refuflu  per  yeir,  what   a 

3asD(ity  of  wheat  and  roots  might  be  pro- 
uctd  from  under  the  counters,  as  it  were,  of 
Binsiogham  workshops !  And  we  were  told 
that  such  a  quantity  nonld  certa'oly  bt 
affoided.  Such  a  sate  mny,  in  time,  beeume 
some  set-off  against  the  t-xtremc  dearness  of 
the  imported  shell.  While  the  smallest  pearl 
button  goes  through  nine  or  ten  piura  of 
hands  before  it  is  complete,  the  piece  from 
which  it  is  cut  mity  hereafter  be  simmering 
in  some  dissolving  acid  ;  and  amking  into  the 
ground,  and  rising  again,  soft  and  green,  a* 
the  blade  of  wheat,  or  swelling  into  the  bulb 
of  the  turnip.  Will  not  some  one  try  T 
While   this  dust   was   bubbling   out  from 


lungs  of  the  workmen.  But  it  seems  tliere 
was  no  need.  The  workman  who  was  exhi- 
biting his  art  io  the  dusty  place,  told  us  he 
had  worked  thus  for  nine-and-tweuty  years, 
and  had  enjoyed  capital  healtli;  and  truly, 
'  'ooked  stout  and  comfortable  enough  j 
we  saw  no  signs  of  ill-health  among  the 
whole  number  employed.  The  proprietor 
cares  for  them — for  their  hestlh,  their  under- 
standings, their  feelings,  and  their  fortunes; 
and  he  seems  to  be  repaid  by  the  Hpectacio  of 
thoir  welfare. 

The  whitu  pearl  buttons  are  not  the  only 
les  made  of^  shells  from  the  Bsstern  seas. 
There  is  n  sort  called  black,  which  to  our 
looked  quite  ns  pretty,  gleaming  as  it 
did  with  green  and  lilac  colours,  when  moved 
in  the  tight.  This  kind  of  shell  comes  from 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  plentiful 
round  Tahiti,  and  Hawaii,  (as  we  now  call 
Otaheite  and  Owhyhee).    It  {■  mach  worn  by 
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working  men,  io  tho  lirgcr  fotmn  of  buttons. 
Wit  rometober  to  linre  often  seen  it;  but 
never  to  h«ve  Rskpd  what  it  waa. 

The  subsidiiiry  concoms  of  these  liirge 
miMufaclorieH  strike  us  by  their  importance, 
when  on  the  spot,  tliough  wo  take  no  heed  to 
them  in  our  daily  life.  When  the  liouaewifo 
ha«  taken  into  uae  the  lut  of  u  atrip  of  penri 
buttons,  she  probably  gives  to  the  children 
the  bit  oFgny  foil  on  which  they  were  tacked, 
without  ever  tliinkioz  where  il  came  froni,  oi 
how  it  happened  to  be  there.  Tho  importa. 
tlon  of  this  foil  is  s  branch  of  trade  with 
France.  We  cannot  compete  with  the  French 
Id  the  msDurocture  of  it.  When  we  uw  it 
in  bundlea— gay  with  all  gaudy  hues— ;we 
foDnd  it  was  an  expensive  arucle,  adding 
notably  to  the  cost  of  the  battons,  though  its 
sole  uao  is  to  aet  off  their  translucent  quality, 
to  make  tliem  more  tempting  to  the  eye. 

Wo  saw  n  woman,  in  her  own  home,  sur- 
rounded by  her  children,  tnckiiu;  the  buttons 
on  their  stiff  paper,  for  sale.  There  was  "  ' 
foil  in  this  case  between  the  stilT  paper 
the  buttons,  but  n  brilliant  blue  paper,  which 
looked  almost  as  well.  This  woman  sews 
forty  gross  in  a  day.  She  could  formerly,  by 
exceasive  diligence,  aow  fifty  or  sixty  gross; 
bat  forty  is  her  number  now — and  a  large 
nnmber  it  is,  eonaiderinc  that  each  button  haa 
to  bo  picked  up  from  the  neap  before  her.  ranged 
in  its  row,  ana  tacked  with  two  stitches. 

Hero  we  had  better  stop,  though  we  have 
not  totd  half  that  might  be  related  on  the 
Bubjoct  of  buttons.  It  ia  wonderful,  is  il 
not?  that  on  that  small  pivot  turns  Uie  for- 
tune of  such  multitudes  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  so  many  pBrts>>f  tho  world;  that 
■Dch  industry,  and  ao  many  fine  faculties, 
should  be  brought  out  and  exercised  by  ao 
small  a  thing  as  the  Button. 


MV  AUNT  IN  PARIS. 

During  a  residence  in  Paris  last  year,  I 
found  myself  taking  considerable  interest  in 
Hademoiselle  Delphinc,  the  only  daughter  of 
the  dirty  little  tailor  who  ofticiatcd  as  my 
portier.  Madomoiaellu  Delphine  was  not  in 
the  literal  moaning  of  the  term  be-uutiful; 
but  aho  compensated,  better  even  than  most 
Frenchwomen,  for  its  absence,  by  insensible 
charms,  and  graces  that  defy  eaually  criticism 
or  claasilicalion.  1  was  aallymg  forth  one 
morning  as  usual  to  trantacl — if  I  may  be 
allovrea  tha  expression — my  idleness,  when, 
aftar  several  fruitless  calls  upon  the  cordon,  1 
entered  the  Loge  du  Concierge.  I  found  Del- 
phine "desolaUd,"  OS  she  inionned  me,  and  in 
tears,  as  I  could  see  for  myself.    I 


confidence; — she  hsd  a  lover — which  is  not 
twnsual  in  other  countries  besides  Franco ; 
and  tliia  lover  was  a  soldier,  which  in  France 
ia  pwdcularly  usual.  iJke  many  other  gallant 
fang  Allova,  Ode  soldier  hsd  a  soul  aboTe 


i-day,  and  lived  of  much  above  that  I 
moderate  income  as  kindneM  and  credit  would 
permit  Ilia  regiment  had  been  lately  ordered 
into  the  iprovmcea,  and  previously  lo  his  de- 
parture, Delphinc,  it  seems,  hod  adinLuintcrvd 
to  some  pressing  requirement  by  a  tiinetT 
loan,  lie  was  to  retam  on  tbe  morroH',  ud 
Delphine  did  not  know  how  to  meet  Nira, 
because — because— she  atlastsud,rclu«ti(itly 
— because  she  had  been  compcll6d  to  borrow 
the  money  in  questipn  upon  the  security  of 
her  only  valuable  posaesaion — a  bracelet— -the 
lOTc-gift  of  tlie  soldier  himself.  To  tnt-etbia 
without  wearing  his  gift,  and  in  nlelic«,  would 
be  impossible ;  to  confeaa  that  she  bad  parted 
with  it,  although  it  hod  been  devoted  to  hli 
use,  would  seem  mean  and  merc«iury;  OTi 
what  was  immeaaarabty  leas  to  bt>  (>ndiir{id, 
commonplace.  She  hod  do  other  rocoos  of 
rcdeomine  the  gift  or  aceaualing  for  it«  loam, 
and  was  desolie  nccordincly. 

This  dismal  tale  called^  of  course,  forcanao* 
lation.  That  the  bind  of  coniolatioo  I  odminla- 
tered  was  speedy  and  effectual,  may  be  gntlierud 
from  the  immediate  disappearance  of  all  trace* 
of  desolation.  Dulphine  waa  encAaWte,  and 
expressed  lierself  m  the  auperUtives  which 
only  a  Frenchman  can  mnster  on  the 
ahorlest  notice.  I  had  roused  bar  from  deso- 
lation to  ei-stacy.  She  irti  toabantod  and 
enraptured.  I  was  noble  and  gsoeroDi;  my 
bounty  would  be  forgotten  mtwI 

"  But,"  I  asked,  "  where  m  I  to  find  thU 
bracelet,  which  is  so  necMMry  for  tfa«  pre- 
servation of  tranquility  between  yon  and  your 

"It  is  at  my  Aunt's,"  was  the  reply. 

"YourAuntl  Mercenary  old  ladyl  Sorely 
she  docs  not  take  in  seeurity  when  ^ 
helps  lovers  and  relations  out  of  tiidr  little 
distresses  V 

Delphine  smiled,  and  enligfatooed  mv  in- 
nocence by  some  explanatioti%  which  fwlll 
hero  enlarge    upon  for  the  benefit  of  ft* 

lly  Aunt,  it  nppears,  belong*  to  a  rtrj 
large  family  in  Paris — n  famllr,  to  fact,  U 
large  as  the  entire  pt^ulation  of  that  dty,  ajid 
which  increases  year  by  year  with  the  ceotu* 
returns.  Her  relatives  are  of  every  grade; 
from  the  Montmorenciea — who  ore  at  the  pre- 
sent  moment  glowing  again  onder  aneestnl 
titles  of  at  least  six  weeks' staoding— down  to 
Monsieur  Gongon,  the  chtlTonnier,  emidniuud 
to  pick  up  a  livelihood,"  with  no  otiHrQtIi 
than  his  prescriptive  title — to  wialUHtS  it 
can  find.  It  must  not  be  supposed, ' 
Ihnt  all  of  this  nnmerous  famllv  u 
same  degree  of  intimacy  with  the 
lady:  the  Moutmirencies  arc  a  littlo  t«* Writ, 
and  the  Gougons  scarcely  bigheooiwltttskM 
much  notice  of  her.  Sfie  k  priiM$alIr  nl- 
tivated  by  classes,  mnging  soiBwAsnbrtMia 
the  two  e.itremes — a  medlim,  eMWalf,brt 
one  which  can  scarcely  bs  fa— ihed  m  fht- 
golden.  To  aav  thatther  li»w''a^«eMltM" 
ftom  the  old  lady,  wonld  be  aayit^  little  eooogb, 
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considering  the  uncertain  nature  of  human 
hopes ;  but  the  fact  is,  there  is  n»  occasion  to 
say  anything  of  the  kind.  My  Aunt,  though 
she  has  a  very  large  capital  at  her  command, 
is  certainly  not  generous.  She  was  never 
known  to  leave  anybody  anything  in  her  will, 
nor  to  ask  them  down  into  the  country  on  a 
visit,  nor  out  to  dinner  on  a  Sunday,  nor  to 
behave  handsomely  at  Christmas-time — like 
the  amiable  aunts  of  most  persons.  All  she 
will  do  for  her  relatives  is,  to  lend  them 
money ;  and  then  she  takes  very  good  care  to 
be  the  gainer  by  the  transaction,  for  she  lends 
only  on  the  very  best  security — the  deposit 
of  some  article,  of  four  times  the  value  of  the 
advanced.    In    a  word.  My  Aunt   in 


sum 

Paris  is  the  very  faithful  and  appropriate 
spouse  of  My  Uncle  in  London,  with  whose 
characteristics  our  readers  have  been  already 
made  familiar.  like  my  Uncle,  she  is 
visited  by  her  relatives  only  when  they  want 
money;  and,  like  My  Uncle,  she  contrives 
to  make  a  very  good  living  by  lending  it  to 
them.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  in 
what  we  may  call  the  "  constitution  "  of  this 
worthy  couple.  My  Uncle,  in  England,  spe- 
culates on  his  own  account,  and  flourishes 
or  fails,  as  the  case  may  be,  without  responsi- 
bility to  anybody  but  himself.  My  Aunt, 
in  France,  on  the  other  hand,  is  set  up  by  the 
Government,  who  takes  upon  itself  the  risk  of 
the  speculation. 

While  noting  the  fact  of  My  Uncle  hold- 
ing an    analogous    position  to  the  lady  in 
question,  it  is  as  well  to  state  that  My  Aunt 
is  no   f:inciful   designation,  induced  by  that 
circumstance.    It  is  not  a  mere  piece  of  plea- 
santry on  the  part  of  Delphine  alone.     Ask 
the  student  of  the  Quartier  Latin— who  has 
just  nccomplished  the  popular  feat  of  spending 
his  montirs  allowance   in    ten  days — as  he 
marches  gaily  along   towards  the   Mont  de 
Piete ;  his   watch   ticking  its  adieiix  in   his 
waistcoat  pocket — "  Where  are  you  going  1" 
"To   My   Aunt's!"    will    be    the  inevitable 
reply,  delivered  instinctively,  and  without  any 
determined  Intention  to  be  humorous.    Cross 
the   path  of  the  grisette — who   stitches  ten 
hours  a-day.  for  a  franc,  and  who  every  now 
and  then  finds  herself,  like  her  betters,  living 
beyond  her  means — as  she  trips  composedly 
(for    no   Frenchwoman,  under    any  circum- 
:  stances,  was  ever  known  to  be  emSarrassed), 
and    address    her   with   a  similar  question : 
I  "  Chez  Ma   TarUey^   she  will   answer,  with 
I   a  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulder,  and  twinkle 
of  the  eye — in    recognition    of  the    playful 
nature  of  the  designation,  but  with  no  idea  of 
being  understood  literally. 

Ma  Tantey  in  fact,  is  the  great  popular  im- 
personation of  this  most  popular  institution. 
Her  origin,  as  an  impersonation,  is  equally 
uncertain  with  that  of  My  Uncle.  It  is  not 
improbable,  to  be  sure,  that  the  two  illustrious 
personages  were  the  creation  of  some  *^  mad 
wag  *'  of  the  Medici  family — some  needy  cadet 
whose  relations  kindly  lent  him  money  at  fifty 


per  cent.  The  desifinatioiiB,  considered  as 
facetisea,  have  dedded  a  medissval  look; 
and,  as  a  joke.  My  Uncle,  at  any  rate,  is  most 
certainly  middle-aged. 

I  had  engaged  to  procure  the  bracelet  for 
Delphine ;  and  half-an-hour  after  our  conversa- 
tion found  me  on  my  way  to  our  mutual  relative. 
I  had  been  duly  supplied  with  the  necessary 
authorisation — a  large  official  form,  printed 
upon  yellow  paper — ^not  unlike  a  passport,  but 
rather  more  important  in  appearance,  and 
guaranteed  authentic  by  one  of  those  imposing 
signatures  which  none  but  Frenchmen  can 
execute,  and  not  all,  even  of  Frenchmen  can 
read.  The  address  indicated  upon  this  por- 
tentous document  was  that  of  a  oranch  omce, 
where  I  speedily  presented  myself.  It  was 
not  a  shop,  but  strictly  an  office,  having  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a  bank — ^that  is  to 
say,  of  a  French  bank.  Behind  a  screen  of 
wire-work,  which  separated  the  public  from 
the  private  portion  of  the  room,  were  seated 
the  officials,  grave,  dignified,  military-looking 
men,  writing  at  their  desks,  and  apparently 
in  no  hurry  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  severai 
persons  who  Were  patientiy  waiting  to  tnuuk 
act  business  with  them.  These  last  were 
principally  women,  old  and  yonng;  some  with 
mysterious  bundles  and  amaoos  looks;  others 
of  a  better  (or  perhaps  worse)  class,  selecting 
rings  from  their  jewelled  fingers,  carelessly 
humming  snatches  from  vaudevilles,  and  quite 
at  their  ease.' 

After  taking  a  brief  sun'ey  of  the  group,  I, 
by  good  chance,  caught  the  eye  of  one  of  the 
clerks,  or  field-marshals,  or  whatever  they 
may  happen  to  be,  who  advanced  with  a 
military  step  across  the  room.  Six  words  on 
either  side  settled  the  business.  Monsieur 
could  have  the  article  he  desired  on  the 
morrow,  by  application  at  the  office.  The 
morrow!  If  Delphine  was  already  dtsoUe^  the 
morrow  would  find  her  desesperee !  But  why 
could  not  the  bracelet  be  reclaimed  on  tl)e 
spot?  Because  every  article  deposited  was 
sent  to  the  central  office,  and  could  not  be 
reclaimed  without  certain  formalities;  but  if 
Monsieur  liked  to  go  to  the  central  office  him- 
self, the  business  could  be  arranged  in  a  few 
hours.  In  that  case.  Monsieur  would  cer- 
tainly go. 

The  most  important  formality  required, 
was  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  money  origin- 
ally advanced,  in  return  for  which,  and  my 
original  yellow  document,  I  received  another 
official  form,  even  more  imposing  and  porten- 
tous than  the  last — combining  the  solemnity 
of  a  will  with  the  importance  of  a  passport. 
This  was  signed,  countersigned,  and  pushed 
towards  me  through  the  littie  gate  in  the 
wire-work,  with  an  air  which  impressed  me 
with  a  terrible  sense  of  responsibility.  I  had 
not,  indeed,  quite  recovered  my  self-possession, 
when  I  turned  suddenly  round,  to  find  a 
Musket,  with  fixed  bayonet,  presented  at  me. 
I  started  back.  Had  I  done  something 
wrong  ?    Oh  no  !    The  assailant,  innocent  of 
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'sort  of  attack  upon  roe,  wns  n  women. 
She  maruhed  into  tlio  nlnce  I  had  lurt,  nnd 
plnviii^  her  fingiT  on  the  trigger,  demnndod 
of  the  officini,  in  a  gruff,  your-money-or-your^ 
ife  tone  of  voice — "Ten  francs  1" 

I  thought  the  official  decidedly  prudent, 
when  he  at  onr^e  acqmesced  in  the  demnnd. 
The  AmHzon  insUintly  larrendered  her  iirmB 
at  dtacre^on,  and  the  money  wna  paid  over 
to  her.  aftr  thv  had  duly  aatislied  the  official 
that  her  husbiind  was  simply  a  gunsmith,  and 
.  waa  not  a  soldier  pan-niog  the  property  of 
the  Stale. 

Leaving    both    sides    satisfied    with    this 
hoROuniliTe   i:imitulnUon,  1  made  the  beat  of 
my  way  towards  the  I'entral  oRice,  situated  in 
a  cross  street  somewhere  between  the  Ruede 
Seine  and  the  Rue  du  Bac.  I  had  no  diflicalty 
in  finding  it.     The  first  person  I  addreased, 
directed  me  to  a  eonsplcaous  building  guarded 
by   two  sentries,  surmounted  by  a  tri-colour 
I    ensign,   and   blazoned   with   the   famoua   in- 
scription— "  LUierlr,   Esaliti,    Fralemite," — 
:    which  has  since  been  shewn  to  mean  so  very 
I     much.     Over  the  Mont  de  Pieti-  they  had  a 
certain  suggestiveness  of  the  benefit  of  which 
I    the   philosophic   borrower   of  1853   is  moat 

tyrannically  deprived. 

I        French   sentries — unlike  English  ones — do 

know  something   about   the   buildings    they 

mount  guard  over;  and  -ire  not  too  sulky  to 

communicate  their  knowledge.     Accordingly, 

I     I  was  not  surprised,  when,  in  answer  to  ray 

'i    inquiry,  one  of  the    sentinels    directed  me 

'    across  the   court^yard,  to   the   left,   where   u 

large  door  stands  hospitably  open.     All  who 

I    enter   here   leave,  not   necessarily  hope,  I 

cerfa^nly   comfort  behind.     Tho   atnirciise 

of    rough   timber,  inconvenient,   precipitous, 

dirty   niid  cmr-y,  from  constant  use. 

stairs  there  is  a  slight  chan^  fur  tl 

A  suit  of  rooms  all  opening  into  one  another, 

all  dirty,  all  close,  and  nil  crowded. 

.  In  the   first  room  two  men  were  peering 

through  two  pigeon-holes   in  the  wall,  lihi 

I    those  of  the  money-takers  st  the   thenlrca. 

'    and  to  prevent  the  confusion  which  wonid  be 

j    caused  by  the  rush  of  the  misceltsnoous  mob, 

'    A  space  is  barriered  olf,  just  sufficient  to  allow 

one  person  to  pass  at  u  time — an  arrangement 

I    similar  to   that    at    the  pit  of  the   Irfjndon 

I    Opera  on   a  crowded   night,  and   such    na   is 

in  use  at  the  entrance  to  nearly  all  the  French 

'    theatres. 

,        Notwithstanding  tliis  wise  regulation,  there 
is  a  great  deal   of  confu>ion,  caused  by  Ihv 
I    effurls    of   everybody    (everybody    inelndea, 
perhaps,  n  enuplu  of  hundred)  to  be  first 
Yellow  gloves  are  clutching  convulsively,  to 
I    cheek   the   ombili'in   of   blouses ;    rags    and 
■    tuttera,  in   their  turn,  are  asserting  the  prin- 
'   eiples    of   Equality,  which    has    here — and 
■esruely  anywhere  else,  except  at  the  Morgue 
— ft  real  practical  exiBlence.     But,  although 
there  is  confusion  enough,  there  is  no  quar- 
relling; everybody  is  good-humoured,  and,  if 
he  usnnot  forc«  hia  way,  is  contented  to  bide 


hi^ti 


Many  a  btoused  and  bearded  ope 


may  be  seen  pausing,  perhaps,  in  nil  | 
hot  endeavours,  and  with  a  courtly  bow, 
worthy  of  the  old  Court  of  Louis  the  Fin«enl)^ 
making  way  for  "a  lady."  If  these  fiu 
courtesies  are  really  the  "cheap  defence  « 
nations,"  France  should  be  imjiregnable. 

For  myself— not  having  the  hnrdihood,^ 
the  first  instance,  to  thrust  myself  into  Iln 
mass — 1  waited  patiently,  thinking  to  lettbe 
crowd  become  thinned,  and  to  tmnaact  toy 
business  at  my  leisure.  But,  after  halNll- 
hour's  pursu.ince  of  this  policy,  the  idiai  btgO 
to  dawn  upon  me — as  I  ivutched  the  onp 
comers,  incronsingiu  numbers  and  diminislu^ 
in  patien're — that,  at  this  rate  I  stood  » 
chance  of  desolating  Delphine  four-and-tw 
hours  more.  Seized  with  a  sudden  imputa^ 
I  mude  a  nish  for  it;  dislodged  several  5m 
and  independent  citizens,  with  moat  det«C« 
mined  and  exn-vjieroting  courtesy ;  and,  tinaJI^ 
gained  a  pince  inside  the  barriers.  Jlere  |i 
BcrulioiHed  those  before  me,  in  their  negotiir' 
tions  with  the  officials  ;  saw  them  stop  at  tliB' 
first  pi?eon-hole,  and  exchange  the  gnoA 
yellow  document  for  another  of  amntler  dim«^ 
r,  aflcr  the  former  had  undergone  n  careftri 
then  I  followed  their  tnovt- 
menl.t  to  the  second  pigeon-holi>,  whera  a 
exchange  of  the  second  paper  for  a  piece  of 
card,  bearing  a  numlwr,  waa  effected — I 
tranaiiction  Deing  conducted  with  miliMiy 
precision,  and  by  a  person  aaauming  all  tbs 
grandeur  of  a  General  of  Dlvislno,  and  Uia 
adminii-lrative  dignity  of  a  Lord  Chief ' 
Justice. 

Having  gone  through  these  formalities — 
which  included  the  payment  of  a  certain  soieU 
sum  (at  the  first  pigeon-hole),  as  interest  os 
the  loan — 1  was  once  more  free  of  the  barriid . 
The  number  on  my  ticket  was  the  numbd 
of  the  article  which  1  had  to  reclaim: 
before  presenting  it  in  the  room  devoted  to 
the  jewellery  department,  I  paused  to  obsora 
the  proceedings  in  that  dedicated  to  habili- 
ments, and  miacellsneous  ariiclea. 

In  the  Intter  apartment,  behbd  a  counlcTi. 

stood    a   person,  who    called   aloud   vnrioni 

numbers  in   rotation,   as    the    corresponding 

articles  were  brought  up  to  him  from  some 

mysterious    place   at   the  Iwick :    "  Quarante- 

riiuj!"  he   shouted  at  the   top   of  hia  voice.   [| 

The   [lerson  representing   Forty-fxvc   slepped  K 

modestly  forward.     She  was  a  young  girl —  fl 

Ik   griselte,   wearing    •    little    cap.     She  apJj 

proBches    the    counter;    on    prese' ting  hen' I 

ticket,  she  leceives  some  article   lied  np  ins'  I 

handkerchief,  having  ail  the  appoar.inco  of  it    I 

bonnet.    The  following  day  was  Sunday.  SiM     I 

probably   going  to  some  fvlf,  or  to  tilt    i 

theatre,andwnsabout  to  commit  the  haznrdoM    I 

impropriety  of  appearing  like  a  gmnd  lady,  hi 

bonnet — an   offence   which   a   grand    lad» 

ver  forgives  in  ^griselte;  and  by  which  alt 

isftlcs  who  cannot  get  bonnets  will  become     I 

r  enemies  for  life. 

Dries  the  official,  calling 
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the  next  person  so  suddenly  as  to  cause  Forty- 
five  to  drop  her  bundle,  with  its  precious  con- 
tents. Forty-six  comes  tottering  up;  has 
nearly  trodden  Forty-five's  bonnet  into  a 
misshapen  pancake ;  but,  though  an  old 
man,  steps  adroitly  aside,  and  blunders  against 
the  counter  to  receive  a  pair  of  boots.  Poor 
fellow!  will  he  ever  wear  them  out?  As 
Quarante-six  moves  ofl^,  Quarnnte-sept  takes 
his  place,  almost  before  he  is  summoned; 
a  lively  youn^  gentleman,  most  probably  a 
student,  who  does  not  whistle,  as  an  English- 
miui  would,  but  hums  the  slretta  of  Bellini's 
Chorus  of  Priests ;  he  receives  a  palet6t,  which 
he  carefully  removes  from  its  wrapper,  and  puts 
on,  amidst  the  admiring  smiles  of  the  specta- 
tors. He  is  followed  by  a  middle-aged  woman, 
who  **  retires  "  a  warming-pan — the  aspect  of 
which  domestic  utensil  draws  fresh  smiles 
from  the  bystanders.  More  persons  follow — 
men  and  women,  of  all  ages,  of  all  degrees  of 
poverty  and  of  every  scale  of  pretension  ;  the 
careworn  and  the  timid,  the  reckless  and  the 
profligate ;  reclaiming  articles  of  every  possi- 
ole  description,  of  wearing  apparel  or  house- 
hold use;  varying  in  value  from  some  very 
minute  number  of  francs  up  to  a  hundred; 
beyond  which  latter  sum  My  Aunt  has  no 
dealings. 

3Ieantime  the  expectants — careless,  eager, 
anxious,  hopeless,  according  to  the  respective 
numbers  which  they  hold,  and  their  conse- 
quent chances  of  satisfaction,  s^>eedy  or  re- 
mote— are  awaiting  their  turns ;  some  sitting 
tranquilly  on  the  benches  round  the  walls  of 
the  several  rooms,  others  talking  in  groups ; 
some  few,  strangers  evidently  to  the  place, 
and  perhaps  to  the  necessities  which  led  them 
there,  shunning  observation  in  shy  corners, 
or  moodily  pacing  the  corridors.  In  the  next 
room,  that  devoted  to  jewellery,  and  that 
which  more  particularly  concerns  myself,  there 
are  fewer  persons,  and  those  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  a  better  class. 

There  is  no  jostling :  no  calling  .aloud  of  the 
numbers:  the  persons  present  transact  their 
business  whenever  the  opportunity  arises, 
decorously,  without  haste  and  without  noise. 
Ladies  of  elegant  carriage  and  gesture — con- 
trasted with  stiiined  and  worn  apparel — may 
be  seen,  closely  veiled,  as  if  shrinking  from 
notice  or  recognition,  claiming  some  trinket 
of  a  fashion  longftint-e  out  of  date  ;  heirlooms, 
perhaps,  and  marriage  gifts,  and  pledges  of 
friendship;  record  of  past  scenes  and  sensa- 
tions, feelings  llown,  and  of  givers  dead. 
There  is  an  old  man  with  white  hair.  His 
great-coat  has  fallen  open  and  revealed  the 
cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  has 
just  concluded  his  negotiation  with  the  official 
at  the  counter,  and  bears  away  with  him  a 
little  locket,  with  a  ribbon  attached. 

A  young  lady,  clad  in  deep  mourning,  came 
next  She  stepped  hesitatingly  up  to  the 
counter.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground, 
and  she  turned  her  face  from  the  general 
gaze.     I  could  scarcely  catch  a  glimpse  of  her 


features,  and  her  figure  was  concealed  in 
heavy  and  disguising  garments.  But  her 
motions  were  full  of  grace,  and  even  her  voice 
excited  at  once  the  respectful  attention  of  the 
man  to  whom  she  addressed  herself.  I  did 
not  hear  the  few  words  which  were  exchanged 
between  them ;  but  I  observed  that  she  re- 
ceived a  small  morocco  case,  and,  as  she 
opened  it  for  an  instant,  that  it  contained  a 
cross,  set  with  diamonds,  the  cross  of  some 
foreign  order. 

How  vulgar,  compared  to  the  manner  of 
this  young  lady,  was  the  demeanor  of  the 
flippant  fashionable  who  followed  her !  The 
ring  which  she  reclaimed,  set  dazzlingly  with 
diamonds,  she  placed  on  her  finger  with  a 
triumphant  air,  as  so  much  added  to'  her 
decorations. 

Meantime  I  am  forgetting  all  about  Del- 
phine's  desolation,  and  the  bracelet  which  is 
to  be  its  cure.  Musing  and  moralising,  most 
unjustifiably,  I  twist^  and  tore  my  ticket 
Never  mind,  it  was  still  legible,  and'  the  offi- 
cial was  disengaged.  I  assumed  a  business 
air,  and  stepped  up  to  the  counter.  Two 
minutes  more,  and  my  mission  was  accom- 
plished. I  pocketed  the  bracelet^  and  descended 
into  the  street 

Musing  on  my  way  home  upon  things  in 
general,  including  bracelets,  ana  soldiers,  and 
desolated  porters*  daughters,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  might  have  passed  my 
morning  less  profitably  than  in  pajnng  a  visit 
to  My  Aunt 

My  visit,  however,  had  not  altogether 
satisfied  my  curiosity  respecting  the  old  lady. 
Mademoiselle  Delphine  had  told  me  some- 
thing of  her  characteristics,  and  I  had  learned 
something  more  on  my  own  account  Ma- 
demoiselle Delphine  had  a  general  notion 
that  our  mutual  relative  was  a  very  convenient 
person  to  borrow  money  from,  and — rot7d 
tout !  She  judged  of  her  simply  as  an  indi- 
vidual, and  from  personal  experience.  And, 
Delphine  was  in  the  right  She  very  pro- 
perly  considered  that  she  was  not  called  upon 
to  interest  herself  in  any  matter  of  mere 
public  utility,  especially  when  her  so  doing 
involved  the  comprehension  of  anything  so 
distressing  as  statistics; — that  her  mission 
upon  earth  was  merely  to  look  pretty  and 
to  be  amiable. 

**  To  what  good  lues  can  we  pat 

The  wild  weed-flower  that  simpljr  blows  ; 
And  U  tliere  any  moral  shot 
Within  the  boDom  of  the  rose?'* 

— except,  indeed,  as  Tennyson  goes  on  to 
say,  such  a  moral  as  people  may  find  out  for 
themselves,  according  to  their  minds  and 
moods. 

For  myself,  however,  not  being  so  anxious 
as  Delphine  to  preserve  my  bloem,  and  to 
keep  off"  crows-feet,  I  did  not  scruple  to  in- 
form  myself  as  to  some  facts  concerning  th* 
working  of  the  system  established  by 
Aunt. 
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Id  tlie  Rrst  place,  I  lennied  what  1  should 
certiunly  have  hud  no  chance  orleBroing  from 
Delphioe — that  the  profiU  arisiDg  frooi  Iho 
tratisactioiiH  ol'  Iho  Mont  do  Pictu  ure  do- 


from  this  source.  Daring  the  fioAnclal  year 
of  1H50,  the  iimount  was  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
oight  thoiunnd  eight  hundred  frnncs;  being 
an  iocivase  of  nearly  aixty-two  tliousnnd  nine 
hundred  fmocs  over  the  preceding  year. 

TheprofilaorthetwoyoarB— 1849Hnd  1850 
— amoanted  to  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  tboaMind  francs;  a  sum  which  con- 
stitutes a  new  fact  in  the  annals  of  the 
iOBtitution — there  being  no  previous  instance 
of  the  profits  i  f  two  coTU^ntive  years 
amounting  respectively  to  four  hundred 
thouaand  franca.  Indeed,  during  a  long 
period  this  umonot  has  been  alljuned  only 
three  times— in  1833,  1839.  and  1641.  Since 
the  re-organ iaation  of  the  Mont  do  Piete, 
in  1806,  the  year  1800  hss — after  making 
every  compenaation  —  yielded  the  largest 
amount  towards  the  benevolent  objects  to 
which  its  profits  are  devoted. 

The  capital  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  Iho  institution  ia  rused  on  debentures 
bearing  a  aouvlt  rate  of  interest.  It  appears 
that  tnis  capital  had  become  considerably 
reduced  in  conseqnenceof  the  death  of  several 
of  the  largest  holders,  whose  heirs  were  not 
willing  to  continue  the  investment-  To  rep.ijr 
this  deficiency,  it  was  found  necessary  to  raise 
the  rule  of  interest  paid  to  the  holders,  suc- 
cessively from  three  to  three-and-a-half,  and 
Bul>aequently  to  four  per  cent  This  arrange- 
ment has  heen  found  successful. 

Loans  from  the  Mont  do  Pii'te  may  be 
effected,  either  directly  at  the  central  office, 
at  the  tvccTirsale,  a  sort  of  addition  to  the 
central  oDice,  established  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  nn  overflowing  clienteUe — a  ■'  Pitwn- 
brokory  of  Ease,"  in  fact,  or  at  the  auxiliary 
offices.  The  business  may  be  negotiated 
personally — the  most  prevalent  custom — or 
through  the  agency  of  crmtmUtionaira. 
During  the  period  under  review,  the  number 
of  articles  deposited  were  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty ; 
upon  whiiih  sums  were  advanced  exceeding 
thirteen  millions  six  hundred  thousand  francs. 
Incinding  renewiils,  however,  the  number  of 
trmsflctiona  were  upwards  of  one  mitlion  one 
hnndrod,  which  increased  the  sum  total  to 
twenty  millions  and  a  half  of  francs. 

This  lost  amount  exceeds  by  nearly  a  million 
and  a  hslf  of  fmncs  the  product  of  the  pro- 
ceding  year ;  and  this  increase  of  original  trans- 
actions ia  oGcompinied  by  a  proportionate  de- 
crKosein  the  nuni  her  of  renewals.  Both  of  these 
facte  are  oonsiderud  cheering  signs  by  French 
political  economists.     From  the  incrense  of 


original  transactions,  they  infer  that  the  grail 
bulk  of  the  population  are  in  nossurion  * 
larger  amount  of  personal  ana  avaiUbls 
perty ;  and,  from  the  decrease 
that  Ihey  have  better  means  at  their  ei 
for  the  redemption  of  their  picdgta.  __ 
is,  certainly,  no  reason  to  argne  fh>iii  tg,] 
'crease  ia  the  number  of  loans  an  incftin  h' 
the   necessities   of  the  people  :  fur, 


easily  believe  that  in,  perhaps,  the  n^cniu 
of  cases  the  loans  ore  obt«incd  ma»i 
for  purposea  of  luiury  asd  annafnntt 
that,  an  ourrier  who  ahottU  find  Utnitf 
without  any  effects  available  ■■  pledgvs,  wonl^ 
not,  in  all  probability,  bo  deptirtd  of  uaft- 
thing  so  serious  as  his  dinner;  but  of  u^ 
wine,  pcrhops,  his  fdte,  or  tdi  tllMtn.  "  ' 
fair,  therefore,  tu  assume  that  lh«w  t  . 
possess  more  property  than  hillierto.  \ViUi 
regard  to  the  decrease  of  renewals,  th«<  fact 
speaks  for  itself  The  avenue  amount  of  ttwi 
sepaiale  sums  lent,  taking  u)  the  renewal^ 
wii9  Rcrenteen  francs  thirty-lhie«  ctnUioc*— ' 
a  slij^ht  increase  over  the  avemge  of  tlic  prik 
ceding  year. 

My  Annt's  balance  aheet  exbibita  encou- 
raging results,  and  theao  are  attriliutod  to 
the  favourable  terms  on  which  the  dirrclor*, 
during  the  last  ten  months,  have  br«n  able  to 
naininin  Uieir  capital.  The  rate  of  inlercat 
wliicli  they  have  paid  to  the  holders  of  their 
securities  during  that  period  has  not  been  more 
than  three  per  cent — a  fact  which  they  cau* 
sidvr  signally  indicative  of  the  degree  of 
public  confidence  enjoyed  by  the  instilntion. 

The  amount  lent  upon  goods  deposited  ia 
thus  regulated,  in  proportion  to  their  value : — 
for  goods  that  can  bo  preserved,  Inro-lfairds  of 
their  estimated  value  are  advanced;  on  gtii 
and  silt-er  articles,  four-fifUia.  In  making  Ibo 
eatinuite.  however,  in  thelattorcaae,  wnrknao- 
ship  is  nut  taken  into  conaidenlion ;  thi.>  posi- 
tive weight  of  the  metal  belugthc  solo  guide. 
Ariii'les  not  redeemed  withia  the  year  are 
sold,  nubjecl,  however,  as  in  England,  to  n 
claim  for  restamtjon  of  the  surplus,  if  mnd« 
within  three  years. 

My  Aunt'a  constitution  partakes  mure  of 
a  benevolent  nature  than  that  of  My  I'nclo. 
My  Uncle  sets  up  in  business  for  htn  uwa 
benefit.  .My  Aunt  is  set  Dp  for  the  pur> 
pose  of  bene6ting  her  horrowen;  out  nf 
whose  neccsaitiea  she,  nevertbelesa.  conlrivM 
to  make  no  ioconsiderahte  sum,  wlikli.  we  an> 
bound  to  say  she  does  not  spend  npoD  herself 
How  fiir  My  Uncle  would  tind  it  practirslfa 
or  expedient  to  follow  her  ouim[^  f*  a 
question  open  to  disenasion.  It  *•  ■— •^i- 
Ihat  in  Ireland  an  iastltotion  afl«t  n 

of  that  of  Mv  Aunt  has  not  bed  m1 

with  unmixed  saoeesa. 
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PumifG  up  for  the  night  in  one  of  the 
chiefest  towns  of  Staffordshire,  I  find  it  to  be 
by  no  means  a  lively  town.  Jn  fact  it  is  as 
dull  and  dead  a  town  as  any  one  could  desire 
not  to  see.  It  seems  as  if  its  whole  population 
might  be  imprisoned  in  its  Railway  Station. 
The  Refreshment-Room  at  that  Station  is  a 
vortex  of  dissipation  compared  with  the 
extinct  town-inn,  the  Dodo,  in  the  dull 
High  Street 

Why  High  Street  1  Why  not  rather  Low 
Street,  Fiat  Street,  Low-Spirited  Street, 
Used-up  Street  ?  Where  are  the  people  wh<^ 
belong  to  the  High  Street  ?  Can  they  all  be 
dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  country,  seeking 
the  unfortunate  Strolling  Manager  who  de- 
camped from  the  mouldy  little  Theatre  last 
week,  in  the  beginning  of  his  season  (as  his 
play-bills  testify),  repentantly  resolved  to 
bring  him  back,  and  feed  him,  and  be  enter- 
tained ?  Or,  can  they  all  be  gathered  to  their 
fathers  in  the  two  old  churchyards  near  to 
the  High  Street  —  retirement  into  which 
churchyards  appears  to  be  a  mere  cere- 
mony, there  is  so  very  little  life  outside 
their  confines,  and  such  small  discernible 
difference  between  being  buried  alive  in  the 
town,  and  buried  dead  in  the  town  tombs  .^ 
Over  the  way,  opposite  to  the  staring  blank 
bow  windows  of  the  Dodo,  are  a  little  iron- 
monger's shop,  a  little  tailor's  shop  (with 
a  picture  of  the  Fashions  in  the  small  window 
and  a  bandy-legged  baby  on  the  pavement 
staring  at  it) — a  watchmaker's  shop,  where 
all  the  clocks  and  watches  must  be  stopped, 
I  am  sure,  for  they  could  never  have  the 
courage  to  go,  with  the  town  in  general,  and 
the  Dodo  in  particular,  looking  at  them.  Shade 
of  Miss  Linwood,  erst  of  Leicester  Square, 
London,  thou  art  welcome  here,  and  thy 
retreat  is  fitly  chosen  !  I  myself  was  one  of 
the  hist  visitors  to  that  awful  storehouse  of 
thy  life's  work,  where  an  anchorite  old  man 
and  woman  took  my  shilling  with  a  solemn 
wonder,  and  conducting  me  to  a  gloomy 
sepulchre  of  needlework  dropping  to  pieces 
with  dust  and  age  and  shrouded  in  twilight 
at  high  noon,  left  me  there,  chilled,  frightened, 
and  alone.  And  now,  in  ghostly  letters  on 
all  the  dead  walls  of  this  dead  town,  I  read 
thy  honored    name,  and    find    that  thy  Last 
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Supper,  worked  in  Berlin  Wool,  invites  in- 
spection as  a  powerful  excitement! 

Where  are  the  people  who  are  bidden 
with  so  much  cry  to  this  feast  of  little 
wool?  Where  are  they?  Who  are  they? 
They  are  not  the  bandy-legged  baby  stuay- 
ing  the  fashions  in  the  tailor's  window. 
They  are  not  tb6  two  earthy  ploughmen 
lounging  outside '  the /saddler's  shop,  in  the 
stiff  square  where  the  Town  Hall  stands,  like 
a  brick  and  mortar  private  on  parade.  They 
are  not  the  landlady  of  the  Dodo  in  the 
empty  bar,  whose  eye  had  trouble  in  it  and 
no  welcome,  when  I  asked  for  dinner.  Tfaey 
are  not  the  turnkeys  of  the  Town  Jail,  lookioff 
out  of  the  gateway  in  their  uniforms,  as  u 
they  had  locked  up  all  the  balance  (as  my 
American  friends  would  say)  of  the  inluu 
bitants,  and  could  now  rest  a  little.  They 
are  not  the  two  dusty  millers  in  the  white  mill 
down  by  the  river  where  the  great  water- 
wheel  goes  heavily  round  and  round,  like  the 
monotonous  days  and  nights  in  this  forgotten 
place.  Then  who  are  Siey,  for  there  is  no 
one  else?  No;  this  deponent  maketh  oath 
and  saith  that  there  is  no  one  else,  save  and 
except  the  waiter  at  the  Dodo,  now  Iayin&[ 
the  cloth.  I  have  paced  the  streets,  and 
stared  at  the  houses,  and  am  come  back  to 
the  blank  bow  window  of  the  Dodo ;  and  the 
town  clocks  strike  seven,  and  the  reluctant 
echoes  seem  to  cry,  **  Don't  wake  us !"  and 
the  bandy-legged  baby  has  gone  home  to  bed« 

If  the  Dodo  were  only  a  CTegarious  bird — 
if  it  had  only  some  confused  idea  of  m^ing 
a  comfortable  nest — I  could  hope  to  get 
through  the  hours  between  this  and  bed- 
time, without  being  consumed  by  devouring 
melancholy.  But,  the  Dido's  habits  are  all 
wrong.  It  provides  me  with  a  trackless 
desert  of  sitting-room,  with  a  chair  for  every 
day  in  the  year,  a  table  for  every  month,  and 
a  waste  of  sideboard  where  a  lonely  China  vase 
pines  in  a  comer  for  its  mate  long  departed, 
and  will  never  make  a  match  with  the  candle- 
stick in  the  opposite  comer  if  it  live  till 
Doomsday.  The  Dodo  has  nothing  in  the 
larder.  Even  now,  I  behold  the  Boots  re- 
turning with  my  sole  in  a  piece  of  paper ;  and 
with  that  portion  of  my  dinner,  the  Boots, 
perceiving  me  at  the  blank  bow  window, 
slaps  his  leg  as  he  comes  across  the  road, 
pretending  it  is  something  else.    The  Dodo 
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Oicludea  the  outer  nir.  Wlien  I  mount  up  t« 
my  bed-room,  a  smell  of  cloacness  nnd  fltie 
gets  Inzily  up  my  Doae  like  sleepy  enuT.  The 
looBB  little  DitB  of  carpet  writhe  noder  my 
tro»d,  and  take  wormy  ahapefl.  I  don't  know 
the  ridiculous  man  in  the  looking-glass,  be- 
yond hnviog  met  him  once  or  twice  in  a  diah- 

"er — and  1  can  never  ahnvc  Aim  to-morrow 
morning!  The  Dodo  is  Darrow-miDded  aa  to 
towels;  expects  me  to  wash  on  a  freemaaon'a 
apron  without  the  trimming;  when  I  ask  tor 
eoap,  gives  me  a  atony-hearted  Houiethiog 
white,  with  DO  more  hther  in  it  than  the 
Elgin  niBrbliiB.  The  Dodo  has  seen  better 
daya,  and  poaaeasea  interminable  stKbles  at 
the  back — »Ient,  graas-giown,  broken-win- 
dowed, horseless. 

Thia  mournful  bird  can  fry  a  sole,  however, 
which  ia  much.  Crq  cook  a  steak,  too,  which 
sore.  I  wonder  where  it  get«  its  i^horry  I 
[  were  to  send  my  pint  of  wine  to  some 
famous  chemist  to  be  analysed,  what  would  it 
turn  out  to  be  made  of?  It  tastes  of  pepper, 
sugM,  bitter  almooda,  vinegar,  worm  knives, 
any  6at  drink,  and  a  little  brandy.  Wonld 
it  unman  a  Spanish  exile  by  reminding  him  of 
his  native  lund  at  all  1  1  think  not.  If  there 
really  ba  any  townspeople  out  of  the  church- 
yarda,  and  if  a  caravan  of  them  ever  do  dbe, 
with  a  bottle  of  wine  per  man,  in  tliia  deaert 
of  the  Dodo,  it  must  make  good  for  the  doctor 
next  day ! 

Where  was  the  waiter  horn!  How  did  bo 
:ame  here?  Has  he  any  hope  of  getting  away 
from  herol  Does  he  ever  receive  n  letter,  or 
take  a  ride  upon  the  railway,  or  see  anything 
but  the  Dodo?  Perhaps  he  has  seen  the 
Berlin  Wool.  He  appears  to  have  a  silent 
sorrow  on  him,  and  itmajr  be  tliat.  He  clears 
the  table;  drews  the  diogv  curtaloa  of  the 
great  bow  window,  which  so  unwillingly 
consent  to  meet,  that  they  must  be  pboed 
together;  leaves  me  by  the  lire  with  my  pint 
decanter,  and  a  little  thin  funnel-shaped  wine- 
jlftsa,  and  a  plate  of  pale  biaculta — in  them- 
lelves  engendering  deaperation. 

No  book,  no  newspaper !  1  \eH  the  Arabian 
Nights  in  the  railway  carriage,  and  have 
notliing  U>  read  but  Brodshaw,  and  "  that  way 
madness  lies."  Remembering  wliat  prisoners 
and  ahipwrocked  mariners  have  done  to  exer- 
cise their  minds  in  solitude,  I  repeat  the 
mumplicatioQ  table,  the  ponce  table,  and  the 
ahllliDg  table ;  which  are  all  the  tnbles  1 
happen  to  know.  What  if  I  write  something '! 
The  Dodo  keeps  no  pens  but  atecl  pens ;  and 
those  I  always  stick  through  the  paper,  and 
can  tnm  to  no  other  account. 

What  am  I  to  do  ?  E>en  if  I  could  linve 
the  bandy-legged  baby  knocked  up  and 
brought  here,  I  conld  offer  him  nothing  but 
sherry,  and  Uiat  would  be  the  death  of  him. 
He  would  never  hold  up  hts  head  again  if  he 
touched  iL  1  can't  go  t«  bed,  because  I  have 
conceived  a  mortal  hatred  for  my  bedroom; 
and  1  can't  go  away  because  there  is  no  train 
'  for  mjr place  of  deaUiiatioo  oolil  morning.  To 


burn  (he  biscuits  will  be  but  a  fleeting  joy ; 
still  it  is  a  temporary  relief,  and  here  they  go 
on  the  Sn  !  Shall  I  break  the  platel  First 
let  me  took  at  the  back,  and  see  who  made 
it.    Cope  LAND. 

Copeland !  slop  ;i  moment.  Was  it  yes- 
terday I  vi^ted  Copeland'a  works,  and  Baw 
them  making  plates!  In  the  confusion  of 
travelling  about,  it  might  be  yesterday  or  it 
might  be  yesterday  month ;  but  I  think  it  mt 
yesterday.  1  appeal  to  the  plale.  The  plale 
says,  decidedly,  yesterday.  I  lind  the  plate, 
as  I  look  at  it,  growing  into  a  companiOH. 

Don't  yon  remember  (anys  the  plat«}  bow 

Sou  steamed  iiway,  yesterday  morning,  in  the 
right  sun  and  the  cast  wind,  along  UiA 
valley  of  the  sparkling  Trent?  Don't  yon 
recollect  the  manv  kilna  you  flew  past,  looking 
like  the  bowls  ol  gigantic  tobacco  pipes,  cut 
short  off  from  the  stem  and  turned  npaide 
down  '.  And  the  fires — and  the  smoke — snd 
the  roads  made  with  bits  of  crockery,  as  if  all 
the  plates  and  dishes  in  the  civilised  world 
had  been  JMacadamised,  expressly  for  llie 
laming  of  all  the  horses!  Of  course  1  dol 
And  don't  you  remember  (says  the  plale) 
how  you  alighted  at  Stoke — a  picturesque 
heap  of  houses,  kilna,  smoke,  wharfs,  canals, 
and  river,  lying  fas  was  most  appropriate) 
in  a  basin — and  how,  alter  climbing  up  ijie 
sides  of  the  basin  to  look  at  the  prospect,  you 
trundled  down  again  at  a  walking-match 
pace,  ,ind  straight  proceeded  to  my  father's, 
Copeland's,  where  the  whole  of  my  family, 
hign  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  are  turned  out 
upon  the  world  from  ournursery  and  seminary, 
covering  some  fourteen  acres  of  gronnd  ?  And 
don't  you  remember  wlwt  we  spring  from : — 
heaps  of  lumps  of  clay,  partially  prepared 
and  cleaned  in  Devonsliire  and  Ooraelahire, 
whence  said  clay  principally  comes — and  hiUa 
of  flint,  without  which  wc  ahould  want  one 
ringing  sound,  and  should  never  be  musical) 
And  as  to  the  Sint,  don't  you  recollect  that  it 
is  first  burnt  in  kilns,  and  is  then  laid  ondsr 
the  four  iron  feet  of  n  demon  slave,  subjeet 
to  violent  stamjung  fits,  who,  when  they  come 
on,  stamps  away  insanely  with  his  four  iron 
legs,  and  would  crui^h  all  the  flint  in  the  Isle 
of  Tlinnet  to  powder,  without  leaving  off! 
And  aa  to  the  cbi",  don't  you  recollect  how  it 
is  put  into  mills  or  teasers,  and  is  sliced,  and 
dug,  and  cut  at,  b}^  endless  knives,  elog:ged 
and  sticky,  but  peraiatent — and  is  preEisea  out 
of  thnt  machini-  through  n  sijuari-  troDgh,  - 
whose  furm  it  l:ikCB — and  is  cut  oil'  in  square 
lumps  and  thrown  into  a  vat,  and  there 
mixed  with  watery  and  beaten  to  a  pulp  by 
paddle  wheels — and  is  then  run  into  a  rough 
house,  all  rugged  beams  and  ladders  splashed 
with  white, — superintended  bv  GrindolF  Iho 
Miller  in  his  working clothes,aIl  splashed  with 
white, — where  it  passes  through  no  end 
of  machinery-moveo  sieves  all  spluahed  with 
white,  arranged  in  an  ascending  scale  of  fine- 
so  line  that  three  hundred  silk 
s  each  other  in  a  single  square 
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inch  of  their  surface),  and  all  in  a  violent 
state  of  ague  with  their  teeth  for  ever  chatter- 
ing, and  their  bodies  for  ever  shivering? 
And  as  to  the  flint  again,  isn^t  it  mashed  and 
mollified  and  troubled  and  soothed  exactly 
as  rags  are  in  a  paper-mill,  until  it  is  reduced 
to  a  pap  so  fine  that  it  contains  no  atom  of 
"  grit "  perceptible  to  the  nicest  taste  ?  And 
as  to  the  flint  and  the  clay  together,  are  they 
not,  after  all  this,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
five  of  clay  to  one  of  flinty  and  isnH  the  com- 
pound— known  as  "slip" — run  into  oblong 
troughs,  where  its  superfluous  moisture  may 
evaporate;  and  finally,  isn't  it  slapped  and 
banged  and  beaten  and  patted  and  kneaded 
and  wedged  and  knocked  about  like  butter, 
until  it  becomes  a  beautiful  grey  dough,  ready 
for  the  potter's  use? 

In  regard  of  the  potter,  popularly  so  called 
(says  the  plate),  ^you  don't  mean  to  say  you 
have  forgotten  that  a  workman  called  a 
Thrower  is  the  man  under  whose  hand 
this  grey  dough  takes  the  shapes  of  the 
simpler  household  vessels  as  quickly  as  the 
eye  can  follow  ?  You  don't  mean  to  say  you 
cannot  call  him  up  before  you,  sitting,  with 
his  attendant  woman,  at  his  potter's  wheel — 
a  disc  about  the  size  of  a  dinner  plate,  re- 
volving on  two  drums  slowly  or  quickly  as  he 
wills — who  made  you  a  complete  breakfast 
set  for  a  bachelor,  as  a  good-humoured  little 
ofl-handjoke?  You  remember  how  he  took 
up  as  much  dough  as  he  wanted,  and,  throw- 
ing it  on  his  wheel,  in  a  moment  fashioned  it 
into  a  teacup — caught  up  more  clay  and  made 
a  saucer — a  larger  dab  and  whirled  it  into  a 
teapot — winked  at  a  smaller  dab  and  con- 
verted it  inlo  the  lid  of  the  teapot,  accurately 
fitting  by  the  measurement  of  his  eye  alone — 
coaxed  a  middle-sized  dab  for  two  seconds, 
broke  it,  turned  it  over  at  the  rim,  and  made 
a  milk  pot — laughed,  and  turned  out  a  slop- 
basin— coughed,  and  provided  for  the  sugar  t 
Neither,  I  think,  are  you  oblivious  of  the 
newer  mode  of  making  various  articles,  but 
especially  basins,  according  to  which  improve- 
ment a  mould  revolves  instead  of  a  diac  ?  For 
you  must  remember  (says  the  plate)  how  you 
saw  the  mould  of  a  little  basin  spinning 
round  and  round,  and  how  the  workman 
smoothed  and  pressed  a  handful  of  dough  upon 
it,  and  how  with  an  instrument  called  a  profile 
(a  piece  of  wood  representing  the  profile 
of  a  basin's  foot)  he  cleverly  scraped  and 
canned  the  ring  which  makes  the  base  of  any 
such  basin,  and  then  took  the  basin  off  the  lathe 
like  a  doughey  skull-cap  to  be  dried,  and 
afterwards  (in  what  is  called  a  green  state)  to 
be  put  into  a  second  lathe,  there  to  be  finished 
and  burnished  with  a  steel  burnisher?  And 
as  to  moulding  in  general  (says  the  plate),  it 
can't  be  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  thiit 
all  ornamental  articles,  and  indeed  all  articles 
not  quite  circular,  are  made  in  moulds.  For 
you  must  remember  how  you  saw  the  vege- 
table dishes,  far  example,  being  made  in 
moulds;  and  how  the  handles  of  teacups,  and 


the  spouts  of  teapots,  and  the  feet  of  tureens, 
and  so  forth,  are  all  made  in  little  separate 
moulds,  and  are  each  stuck  on  to  the  body 
corporate,  of  which  it  is  destined  to  form  a 
part,  with  a  stuff  called  ''slag,"  as  quickly  as 
you  can  recollect  it.  Further,  you  learnt — 
you  know  you  did — in  the  same  visit,  how  the 
beautiful  sculptures  in  the  delicate  new 
material  called  Parian,  are  all  constructed  in 
moulds ;  how,  into  that  material,  animal 
bones  are  ground  up,  because  the  phosphate  of 
lime  contained  in  bones  makes  it  translucent ; 
how  everything  is  moulded,  before  going  into 
the  fire,  one  fourth  larger  than  it  is  intented  to 
come  out  of  the  fire,  because  it  shrinks  in  that 
proportion  in  the  intense  heat;  how,  when 
a  figure  shrinks  unequally,  it  is  spoiled — 
emerging  from  the  furnace  a  mis-shapen  birth ; 
a  big  head  and  a  little  body,  or  a  little  head 
and  a  big  body,  or  a  Quasimodo  with  long 
arms  and  short  legs,  or  a  Miss  Biffin  with 
neither  legs  nor  arms  worth  mentioning! 

And  as  to  the  Kilns,  in  which  the  firing 
takes  places,  and  in  which  some  of  the  more 
precious  articles  are  burnt  repeatedly,  in 
various  stages  of  their  process  towards  com- 
pletion,— as  to  the  Kilns  (says  the  plate, 
warming  with  the  recollection),  if  you  don't 
remember  them  with  a  horrible  interest,  what 
did  you  ever  go  to  Copeland's  for?  When 
you  stood  inside  of  one  of  those  inverted  bowls 
of  a  Pre-Adamite  tobacco-pipe,  looking  up  at 
the  blue  sky  through  the  open  top  far  off,  as 
you  might  have  looked  up  from  a  well,  sunk 
under  the  centre  of  the  pavement  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  had  you  the  least  idea 
where  you  were?  And  when  you  found 
yourself  surrounded,  in  that  dome-shaped 
cavern,  by  innumerable  columns  of  an  un- 
earthly order  of  architecture,  supporting 
nothinfif,  and  squeezed  close  together  as  if  a 
Pre-Adamite  Samson  had  taken  a  vast  Hall 
in  his  arms  and  crushed  it  into  the  smallest 
possible  space,  had  you  the  least  idea  what 
they  were  ?  No  (says  the  plate),  of  eonrse 
not !  And  when  you  found  that  each  of  those 
pillars  was  a  pile  of  ingeniously  made  vessels 
of  coarse  clay — called  Saggers — ^looking,  when 
separate,  like  raised-pies  for  the  table  of  the 
mighty  Giant  Blunderbore,  and  now  all  full  of 
various  articles  of  pottery  ranged  in  them 
in  baking  order,  the  bottom  of  each  vessel 
serving  for  the  cover  of  the  oniJ'- below,  and 
the  whole  Kiln  rapidly  filling  wtth  these, 
tier  upon  tier,  until  the  last  workman  should 
have  barely  room  to  crawl  out,  before  the 
closing  of  the  jagged  aperture  in  the  waM  and 
the  kindling  of  the  gradual  fire ;  did  you  not 
stand  amazed  to  think  that  all  the  year  round 
these  dread  chambers  are  heating,  white  hot — 
and  cooling — and  filling — and  emptying — ^and 
being  bricked  up — and  broken  open — humanly 
speaking,  for  ever  and  ever?  To  be  sure  you 
did!  And  standing  in  one  of  those  Kilns 
nearly  full,  and  seeing  a  free  crow  shoot 
across  the  aperture  a-top,  and  learning  how 
the  fire  would  wax  hotter  and  hotter  by  slo 
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degrees,  and  would  cool  similarly  through  a 
space  of  from  forty  to  sixty  hours,  did  no 
remembrance  of  the  days  when  human  clay 
was  burnt,  oppress  you?  Yes,  I  think  so! 
I  suspect  that  some  fancy  of  a  fiery  haze  and 
a  shortening  breath,  and  a  growing  heat,  and 
a  gasping  prayer ;  and  a  figure  in  black  inter- 
posing between  you  and  the  sky  (as  figures  in 
Dlack  are  very  apt  to  do),  and  looking  down, 
bpfore  it  grew  too  hot  to  look  and  live,  upon 
the  Heretic  in  his  edifying  agony — I  say  I 
suspect  (says  the  Plate)  that  some  such  fancy 
was  pretty  strong  upon  you  when  you  went 
out  into  the  air,  and  blessed  God  for  the 
bright  spring  day  and  the  desfenerate  times ! 

After  that,  I  needn't  lemmd  you  what  a 
relief  it  was  to  see  the  simplest  process  of 
omameDting  this  *^  biscuit"  (as  it  is  called 
when  baked)  with  brown  circles  and  blue 
trees — converting  it  into  the  common  crockery- 
ware  that  is  exported  to  Africa,  and  used  m 
cottages  at  home.  For  (says  the  Plate)  I  am 
well  persuaded  that  you  bear  in  mind  how 
those  particular  jugs  and  mugs  wore  once 
more  set  upon  a  lathe  and  put  in  motion  ;  and 
how  a  roan  blew  the  brown  color  (having  a 
strong  natural  afiinity  with  the  material  in 
that  condition)  on  them  from  a  blow-pipe  as 
they  twirled ;  and  how  his  daughter,  with  a 
common  brush,  dropped  blotches  of  blue  upon 
them  in  the  riffht  places;  and  how,  tilting  the 
blotches  upside  aown,  she  made  them  run 
into  rude  images  of  trees,  and  there  an  end. 

And  didn't  you  see  (says  the  plate)  planted 
upon  my  own  brother  that  astounding  blue 
willow,  with  knobbed  and  gnarled  trunk,  and 
foliflffe  of  blue  ostrich  feathers,  which  gives 
our  family  the  title  of  **  willow  pattern  ?"  And 
didn't  you  observe,  transferrea  upon  him  at 
the  same  time,  that  blue  bridsre  which  spans 
nothing,  growing  out  from  the  roots  of  the 
willow;  and  the  three  blue  Chinese  going  over  it 
into  a  blue  temple,  which  has  a  fine  crop  of  blue 
bushes  sprouting  out  of  the  roof;  and  a  blue 
boat  saihng  above  them,  the  mast  of  which  is 
burglariously  sticking  itself  into  the  founda- 
tions of  a  blue  villa,  suspended  sky-high,  sur- 
mounted by  a  lump  of  blue  rock,  sky-higher, 
and  a  couple  of  billing  blue  birds,  sky-highest 
—together  with  the  rest  of  that  amusing  blue 
landwrape,  which  has,  in  deference  to  our 
revered  ancestors  of  the  Ceruloiin  Empire,  and 
in  defiance  of  every  known  law  of  perspec- 
tive, adorned  millions  of  our  family  ever  since 
the  days  of  platters  ?  Didn't  you  inspect  the 
copper-plate  on  which  my  pattern  was 
deeply  engraved  ?  Didn't  you  perceive  an 
impression  of  it  taken  in  cobalt  colour  at  a 
cylindrical  press,  upon  a  leaf  of  thin  paper, 
streaming  from  a  plunge-bath  of  soap  and 
water  t  Wasn't  the  paper  impression  daintily 
spread,  by  a  light-fingered  damsel  (you  know 
you  admu'ed  her !),  over  the  surface  of  the 
plate,  and  the  back  of  the  paper  rubbed  prodi- 
giously hard  with  a  long  tight  roll  of  fiannel, 
tied  up  like  a  round  of  hung  beef— without  so 
much  US  ruffHog  the  paper,  wet  as  it  was? 


X  iicu  \om,j  -  -  '^(TQ.  ^  ;•  uv/i  wjtj  paper  wasnea 
away  with  a  sP^^^^J  *^^d  didn't  there  appear, 
set  off  upon  the  F^^lo,  this  identical  piece  of 
Pre-Raphaelite  l^iUe  distemper  which  you 
now  behold  ?  Not  to  be  denied !  I  had  seen 
all  this — and  more.  I  had  been  shown,  at 
Copeland's,  patterns  of  beautiful  design,  in 
faultless  perspective,  which  are  causing  the 
ugly  old  willow  to  wither  out  of  public 
favour;  and  which,  being  quite  as  cheap,  in- 
sinuate good  wholesome  natural  art  into  the 
humblest  households.  When  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sprat  have  satisfied  their  material  tastes  by 
that  equal  division  of  fat  and  lean  which  has 
made  their  menage  immortal ;  and  have,  after 
the  elegant  tradition,  *Micked  the  platter 
clean,"  they  can — thanks  to  modem  artists 
in  clay — feast  their  intellectual  tastes  upon 
excellent  delineations  of  natural  objects. 

This  reflection  prompts  me  to  transfer  my 
attention  from  the  blue  plate  to  the  forlorn 
but  cheerfully  painted  vase  on  the  sideboard. 
And  surely  (says  the  plate)  you  have  not  for- 
gotten how  the  outlines  of  such  groups  of 
now^ers  as  you  see  there,  are  printed,  just  as  I 
was  printed,  and  are  afterwards  shaded  and 
filled  in  with  metallic  colours  by  women  and 
girls?  As  to  the  aristocracy  of  our  order, 
made  of  the  finer  clay — porcelain  peers  and 
peeresses; — the  slabs,  and  panels,  and  table 
tops,  and  tazze;  the  endless  nobility  and 
gentry  of  dessert,  breakfast,  and  tea  services ; 
the  gemmed  perfume-bottles,  and  scarlet  and 

fold  salvers ;  you  saw  that  they  were  painted 
y  artists,  with  metallic  colours  laid  on  with 
camel-hair  pencils,  and  afterwards  burnt  in. 

And  talking  of  burning  in  (says  the 
plate),  didn't  you  find  that  every  subject, 
from,  the  willow-pattern  to  the  landscape 
after  Turner — having  been  framed  upon  clay 
or  porcelain  biscuit — has  to  be  glazed!  Of 
course,  you  saw  the  glaze— composed  of  various 
vitreous  materials — laid  over  every  article; 
hnd  of  course  you  witnessed  the  close  imprison- 
ment of  each  piece  in  saggers  upon  the  separate 
system  rigidly  enforced  by  means  of  fine- 
pointed  earthenware  stilts  placed  between 
the  articles  to  prevent  the  slightest  communi- 
cation or  contact.  We  had  in  my  time — and  I 
suppose  it  is  the  s;\me  now — fourteen  hours 
firing  to  fix  the  glaze  and  to  make  it  *'  run  " 
all  over  us  equally,  so  as  to  put  a  good  shiny 
and  unscratchable  surface  upon  us.  Doubt- 
less, you  observed  that  one  sort  of  glaze — 
called  printing- iindy — is  burnt  into  the  better 
sort  of  ware  btj'orv  it  is  printed.  Upon  this 
you  saw  some  of  the  finest  steel  engravings 
transferred,  to  be  fixed  by  an  after  glazing 
— didn't  you  ?    Why,  of  course  you  did  I 

Of  course  I  did.  I  had  seen  and  enjoyed 
everything  that  the  plate  recalled  to  me,  and 
had  beheld  with  admiration  how  the  rotatory 
motion  which  keeps  this  ball  of  ours  in  its 
place  in  the  great  scheme,  with  all  its  busy 
mites  upon  it,  was  necessary  throughout  the 
process,  and  could  only  bo  dispensed  with  in 
the  fire.    So  listening  to  the  plate's  reminders, 
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and  musing  upon  them,  I  got  through  the 
evening  after  all,  and  went  to  bed.  I  made 
but  one  sleep  of  it — for  which  I  have  no 
doubt  I  am  also  indebted  to  the  plate — ^d 
left  the  lonely  Dodo  in  the  morning,  quite  at 
peace  with  it,  before  the  bandy-legged  baby 
was  up. 

MARGARET  FULLER. 


In  the  year  1810,  in  the  town  of  Cambridge- 
port,  Massachusetts,  a  child  was  born  to  a 
pair  named  Fuller,  whom  they  christened 
Margaret.  The  father  was  a  lawyer — a  shrewd, 
severe  man;  ^a  character,*'  as  the  daughter 
says,  "  quite  of  the  common  sort."  He  was, 
however,  a  classical  scholar,  with  a  taste  for 
the  poets  of  Queen  Anne's  time ,  though,  even 
in  literature,  a  man  of  business.  Margaret, 
he  determined,  should  be  a  youthful  prodigy. 
At  six  years  old  she  could  read  Latin;  and 
she  afterwards  became  thoroughly  proficient 
in  that  tongue,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek.  Hexa- 
meters had  neither  mystery  nor  terrors  for 
her ;  and  -  the  oldest  "  Dux  "  in  the  West- 
minster School  would  have,  probably,  found 
her  a  match  for  him  with  such  missiles.  Her 
father,  when  dealing  with  her,  was  all  method 
and  precision ;  but  she  describes  her  own 
character  as  having  been  ^^  fervent,  and  dis- 
posed to  infiUuation  and  self-forgetfulness." 
All  this,  however,  failed  to  give  her  a  distaste 
for  study.  At  eight  years  old,  she  found  a 
copy  of  Shakespeare,  and  greedily  devoured  it ; 
twice  incurring  her  father's  anger  for  being 
found  reading  it  on  a  Sunday. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Margaret  Fuller 
was  so  advanced  in  mental  development,  that 
she  took  her  place  in  society  as  a  full-grown 
woman.  At  fifteen,  she  gave  the  following 
account  of  her  manner  of  passing  the  day; — 
*'  I  rise  a  little  before  five,  walk  an  hour,  and 
then  practise  on  the  piano  till  seven  :  when 
we  breakfast.  Next,  I  read  French — Sis- 
mondi's  'Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe' 
— till  eight;  then  two  or  three  lectures  in 
*  Brown's  Philosophy.'  From  half-past  nine 
till  twelve  I  study  Greek;  when  I  recite, 
and  practise  again  till  dinner,  at  two.  Some- 
times if  the  conversation  is  very  agreeable, 
I  loimge  for  half-an-hour  over  the  dessert, 
though  rarely  so  lavish  of  time.  Then,  when 
I  can,  I  read  two  hours  in  Italian.  At  six,  I 
walk  or  take  a  drive.  Before  going  to  bed, 
I  play  or  sing  for  half-an-hour  or  so;  and 
about  eleven,  retire,  to  write  a  little  while  in 
my  journal,  exercises  on  what  I  have  read,  or 
a  series  of  characteristics,  which  I  am  filling 
up,  according  to  advice."  She  was  already 
famous  for  her  conversation.  She  satirised 
her  own  sex,  and  they  kept  aloof  from  her. 
At  nineteen,  there  was  scarcely  a  book  of 
note,  in  the  Spanish,  French,  or  Italian  lan- 
guages, which  she  had  not  read  and  thoroughly 
mastered.  She  soon  after  studied  German, 
and  devoured  all  its  writers  in  prose,  poetry, 
and  metaphysics. 


Kant  and  Novalis  were  among  her  favorites ; 
if  we  may  judge  from  her  journal,  which 
contains  plentiful  records  of  her  "inner 
life,"  **  spiritual  struggles,"  "  self- wrestlings," 
"  appointed  tasks,"  and  **  other  things  caviare 
to  the  general."  The  "Boston  School," 
or  "  Frogpondians "  (as  they  are  called  in 
the  American  dialect),  of  which  Mr.  Emer- 
son is  the  chief,  took  her  to  itself,  and 
she  acquired  the  art  of  making  a  pro- 
found thought  look  profounder,  by  only  half 
expressing  it. 

The  person  of  Margaret  Fuller  is  described 
as  being  rather  under  the  middle  height,  ex- 
tremely plain,  with  a  trick  of  opening  and 
shutting  her  eyelids,  and  a  nasal  tone  of  voice, 
which  repelled.  Mr.  Emerson  was  decidedly 
repelled.  He  said  to  himself,  "We  shall 
never  ^et  far."  But  she  quizzed  him,  and 
flattered  him,  and  disputed  with  him,  until 
he  admitted  that  it  was  impossible  to  hold 
out  against  such  an  urgent  assault  He  was 
speeduy  drawn  into  the  sircle  of  her  frienda ; 
whom,  with  meek  resignation,  he  says,  "she 
wore  like  a  necklace."  Meanwhile,  her  in- 
dustry in  study  was  immense. 

In  1843,  she.  was  editor  of  the  "Dial,"  an 
American  Quarterly  Review.  In  1844  she 
removed  to  New  York,  and  endeavoured  to 
arouse  the  ladies  of  that  city  with  lectures  to 
them,  exclusively,  on  "The  Family,"  "The 
School,"  " Society,"  and  "Literature."  She  af- 
terwards  published"Women  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  in  which  she  demanded  for  her  sex 
the  fullest  recognition  of  social  and  political 
equality.  One  of  her  male  friends  innocently 
remarks,  however,  that,  while  she  demanded 
absolute  equality  for  women,  she  exacted  a 
deference  from  men  to  women  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  that  requirement  Poor,  unsus- 
pecting, male  friend!  As  time  wore  on,  he 
acknowledges  himself  drawn  irresistibly  into 
the  general  current;  or,  to  use  the  other 
gentleman's  metaphor,  strung  upon  her  neck- 
lace. 

Heralded  by  her  reputation  as  a  scholar 
and  talker,  and  continually  before  the  public, 
as  a  writer,  in  New  York  she  became  the 
centre  of  attraction.  All  persons  were  curious 
to  see  her ;  but  her  admirers  state  that  most 
seemed  repelled,  by  what  looked  like  conceit* 
pedantry,  and  a  harsh  spirit  of  criticism; 
while,  on  her  part,  she  seemed  to  regard 
those  around  her  as  frivolous,  superficial,  and 
conventional. 

In  1846,  Margaret  Fuller  came  to  EngUmd, 
and  quizzed  English  society  and  Engliah 
writers.  In  Paris,  she  visited  the  famous 
Madame  Dudevant,  otherwise  Greorge  Sand, 
and  found  her  smoking  the  little  cigarette,  of 
which  {dl  the  world  has  heard.  She  states 
that  she  never  liked  a  woman  better  than 
the  female  George,  and  gives  some  reasons 
for  her  affection,  which  would  seem  to  few 
people  reasons  for  liking  anybody.  At 
Boulogne,  she  said,  "All  women  should  love 
that  city ;  for  there  the  intelligence  of  wom<* 
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had  been  cherished."  Both  in  France  and 
Italy,  she  saw  most  of  the  noted  men,  literary 
and  scientific,  and  discoursed  with  them, 
freely,  in  their  own  tongue.  In  Rome,  she 
wrote,  with  outrageous  modesty,  **  Among 
the  famous  women,  I  find  none  with  so 
comprehensive  a  head,  or  such  fine  instincts, 
as  I." 

We  can  afford  to  see  the  little  weaknesses 
in  Margaret  Fuller's  character.  As  we  draw 
near  the  end  of  her  brief  career,  we  find  them 
cast  into  the  proper  shade  by  her  untiring 
energy  and  undoubted  genius.  Very  touching 
is  the  account  she  has  written  of  her  youth — 
her  childish  reflections  when  the  shadow  of 
death  first  darkened  their  household — and 
that  singularly  early  application  to  study, 
and  severe  discipline,  which  contributed  to 
form  a  character  so  peculiar.  She  was  in 
Rome  in  the  midst  of  the  revolutionary  scenes 
of  1848 — during  the  murder  of  Count  Rossi, 
and  expulsion  of  the  Pope,  and  while  cries 
of  "Morte  ai  Cardinali!"  "MorW  ai  Je- 
sniti  I "  were  loudest  and  most  earnest.  From 
the  window  of  her  loggia  she  witnessed  the 
famous  sortie  of  Garibaldi,  when  the  French 
were  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand 
men.  It  was  on  a  Sunday.  The  French  threw 
rockets  into  the  city,  one  of  which  burst  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  hospital,  just  as  she 
arrived  there,  to  fulfil  her  duties  as  Regolo- 
trice,  or  attendant  upon  the  wounded  ;  for 
which  oflSce  she  had  volunteered  her  services. 
She  went  daily  to  the  hospital,  and  though 
she  suffered — for. she  had  no  idea,  before,  how 
terrible  were  gunshot  wounds  and  wound- 
fever — she  found  a  pleasure  in  her  task. 
Many  of  the  sufferers,  especially  among  the 
Lombards,  were  among  the  flower  of  the 
Italian  youth.  As  they  began  to  get  better, 
she  carried  them  books  and  flowers,  and  they 
read  and  talked  together. 

During  the  siege  of  three  months,  she  re- 
mained shut  up  in  the  city ;  for  she  had  now 
other  ties  to  nind  her  to  Rome.  An  Italian 
nobleman,  the  Marquis  D^Ossoli,  had  met  her 
by  chance  in  the  Church  of  St  Peter's,  in  the 
spring  of  1847:  an  accident  brought  them 
into  conversation.  Margaret  had  become 
separated  from  her  friends  in  the  Church; 
and  the  Marquis,  seeing  her  to  bo  a  foreigner, 
volunteered  to  assist  in  her  search.  Her 
friends  were  gone,  no  vehicle  was  at  hand, 
and  she  was  compelled  to  walk  with  her 
stranger  friend  a  long  distance.  Their  words 
were  few,  though  enough  to  create  a  desire 
for  further  acquaintance.  They  parted  at 
the  door  and  Marra^t  related  the  adventure 
to  her  friends.  The  chance  meeting  at 
Vespers  in  St  Peter's  paved  the  way  for 
manv  interviews;  and,  finally,  Ossoli  offered 
her  his  hand ;  but  Margaret  refused  it,  and 
departed,  soon  after,  for  Venice.  Upon  her 
return  to  Rome,  however,  their  acquaintance 
was  renewed.  The  family  of  Ossoli  were 
strictly  conservative,  and  the  lover  had  been 
educated  in  their  principles;  but,  for  Mar- 1 


garet*s  sake,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Roman 
Hbertv.  From  this  time  they  became  the  cl  osest 
friends,  often  making  little  excursions  out  of 
Rome  together.  Carrying  with  them  some 
roasted  chesnuts,  thev  got  bread  and  wine, 
and  dined,  in  pastoral  fashion,  at  some  rustic 
inn— coming  back  sometimes  in  time  to  see 
the  sun  going  down  behind  the  towers  of  the 
city.  They  were  soon  afterwards  married 
secretly.  D'Ossoli  became  one  of  the  most 
active  defenders  of  Rome,  occupying  with  his 
men  a  dangerous  place  upon  Uie  walla. 
Margaret  continued  her  consolations  to  the 
wounded;  attending  daily  at  the  hospitals 
for  seven  or  eight  hours— often  the  entire  night 
— until  she  herself  lay  on  a  bed  of  sickness, 
and  was  thought  to  be  near  her  death.  Yet 
she  never  flinched  :  *' Though  sometimes,"  she 
says,  ^  I  found  myself  inferior  in  courage  and 
fortitude  to  the  occasion.  I  knew  not  how  to 
bear  the  havoc  and  anguish  incident  to  the 
struggle  for  these  principles.  I  rejoiced  that 
it  lay  not  with  roc  to  cut  down  the  trees,  to 
destroy  the  Elysian  garden,  for  the  defence  of 
the  city;  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  have 
done  it.  And  the  sight  of  these  far  nobler 
growths,  the  beautiful  young  men,  mown 
down  in  their  stately  prime,  became  too  much 
for  me.  I  forgot  the  great  ideas— to  sym- 
pathise with  the  poor  mothers.  You  say  I 
have  sustained  them.  Often  have  they  sus- 
tained my  courage ;  one,  kissing  the  pieces  of 
bone  that  were  so  painfully  extracted  from 
his  arm,  hung  them  round  his  neck — me- 
mentoes that  he  also  has  done  and  borne 
something  for  his  country  and  the  hopes  of 
humanity.  One  fair  young  man,  who  is  made 
a  cripple  for  life,  clasped  my  hand  as  he  saw 
mo  crying  over  the  spasms  I  could  not 
relievo — and  faintly  cried,  '  Yixa  V Italia  ! ' " 
During  the  most  dangerous  times  of  the 
bombardment,  Margaret  was  constantly  to 
and  fro  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  visiting 
friends,  collecting  information,  and  some- 
times interposing  in  quarrels  between  the 
people  and  the  soldiery,  and  calming  the 
most  infuriated. 

Impoverished  by  political  events,  Margaret 
and  her  husband  fled  from  Rome,  on  the 
entrance  of  the  French,  to  Rieti,  in  the 
Apennines,  where  their  child  had  been  de- 
posited for  safety  previously  to  the  siege. 
The  winter  she  spent  peacefully  in  Florence, 
with  her  husband  and  child. 

Disheartened  by  the  aspect  of  political 
affairs  in  Europe,  Margaret  now  wished  to 
return  to  Americji.  Considerations  of  economy 
determined  them,  in  spite  of  misgivings,  to 
take  a  passage  in  a  merchantman  from 
Leghorn.  Many  omens  seemed  to  dissuade 
her  from  her  purpose— for  she  was  anxious 
for  her  child's  sake;  but  they  set  sail. 
They  were  swept  tranquilly  over  the  smooth 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean;  but,  before 
they  reached  Gibraltar,  the  captain  of  their 
vessel  was  taken  ill,  and  died.  The'  authori- 
ties   at  that  port    refused    permission    for 
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any  one  to  land,  and  directed  that  the 
burial  should  be  made  at  sea.  At  sunset, 
the  body  of  the  captain,  wrapped  in  the 
flag  of  his  nation,  was  let  down  into  the  deep 
water. 

The  second  day  after,  their  child  was 
stricken  with  the  complaint  of  the  captain ; 
but  recovered.  Margaret  gave  the  last 
touches  to  her  work  on  Italy.  Slowly,  yet 
peacefully,  passed  the  long  summer  days,  and 
the  mellow,  moonlit  nights ;  slowly,  and  with 
even  flight,  their  vessel,  under  gentle  airs 
from  the '  tropics,  bears  them  safely  onward. 
Four  thousand  miles  of  ocean  lay  behind; 
they  were  nearly  home;  but  stormy  weather 
came  on,  and  grew  into  a  hurricane.  About 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  vessel  struck 
on  a  spot  called  Fire  Island  Beach.  No 
human  power  could  save  her ;  the  sea  swept 
over  the  vessel,  and  she  lay  at  the  mercy  of 
the  ocean.  At  daylight  the  shore  was  dis- 
cernible at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  hundred 
yards — a  lonely  waste  of  sand-hills,  as  far  as 
could  be  seen,  through  the  spray  and  driving 
rain.  Men  had  been  early  observed,  gazing 
at  the  wreck;  later,  a  wagon  was  drawn 
up  upon  the  beach.  There  was  no  sign 
of  a  life-boat,  however,  or  any  attempt  at 
rescue;  and  it  was  determined  that  some 
one  should  try  to  land,  by  swimming;  and, 
if  possible,  obtain  aid.  Although  it  seemed 
almost  sure  death  to  trust  one^  self  to  the 
surf,  a  sailor  with  a  life-preserver  jumped 
overboard,  and  was  seen  to  reach  the  shore ; 
a  second  followed  in  safety;  but  a  pas- 
senger who  ventured  sank,  either  struck 
by  some  piece  of  the  wTeck,  or  unable  to 
combat  with  the  waves.  Another  hour 
passed ;  but  though  many  persons  were 
Dusy  on  the  shore,  gathering  into  carts 
whatever  spoil  was  stranded,  no  life-boat 
appeared.  After  much  deliberation,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  passengers  should  attempt  to 
land,  each  seated  upon  a  plank,  and  grasping 
handles  of  rope,  while  a  sailor  swam  behind. 
The  first  passenger — a  woman — was  brought 
ashore,  half  drowned,  by  the  intrepidity  of 
a  sailor. 

When  Margaret's  turn  came,  she  steadily 
refused  to  be  separated  from  her  husband 
and  child.  On  a  raft  with  them,  she  would 
have  boldly  encountered  the  surf;  but  alone 
she  would  not  go.  While  she  was  yet 
declining  all  persuasions,  word  was  given 
upon  the  deck  that  the  life-boat  had  finally 
appeared.  For  a  moment  the  news  lighted 
up  again  a  flickering  hope.  But,  to  the  ex- 
perienced eyes  of  the  sailors  it  soon  became 
evident  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  launch 
or  to  man  her.  The  last  chance  of  aid 
from  shore  was  then  utterly  gone.  They 
must  rely  on  their  own  strength,  or  perish. 
But  already  the  tide  had  turned,  and  it 
was  plain  that  the  wreck  could  not  hold 
together  through  another  flood.  In  this 
emer&rency,  the  commanding  officer,  who  until 
now  nad  remained  at   his  post,  once  more 


appealed  to  Margaret  to  try  to  escape^urging 
that  the  ship  would  inevitably  break  up; 
that  it  was  mere  suicide  to  remain  longer; 
that  he  did  not  feel  free  to  sacrifice  the  lives 
of  the  crew ;  finally,  that  he  would  himself 
take  the  child,  and  that  aailors  should  go  with 
herself  and  her  husband.  But,  as  before,  she 
declared  that  she  would  not  be  parted  from 
her  husband  and  child.  The  order  was 
then  given  to  "save  themselves,"  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  crew  jumped  over, 
leaving  Margaret,  her  husband,  and  child 
behind.  Several  of  the  swimmers  reached 
the  shore  alive;  although  severely  bruised 
and  wounded. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  gale  swelled  once 
more  to  its  former  violence,  and  the  remnants 
of  the  barque  fast  yielded  to  the  waves.  The 
cabin  was  swamped,  the  after-parts  broke  up, 
and  the  stem  settled  down  out  of  sight.  Soon, 
too,  the  forecastle  was  filled  with  water,  and 
the  helpless  little  band  were  driven  to  the  deck, 
where  they  clustered  round  the  fore-mast 
Presently,  even  this  frail  support  was  loosened 
fiom  the  hull,  and  rose  and  fell  .with  every 
billow.  It  was  plain  to  all  that  the  finid 
moment  drew  swiftly  near.  The  three  sea- 
men who  remained  on  the  wreck,  again  per- 
suaded the  passengers  to  try  the  planks, 
which  they  held  in  the  lee  of  the  lehip. 
Madame  D'Ossoli  had  at  length  been  induced 
by  the  steward  to  part  with  her  child,  with 
a  pledge  that  he  would  save  him,  or  die, 
when  a  sea  struck  the  forecastle,  and  the 
fore-mast  fell,  carrying  with  it  the  deck, 
and  all  upon  it  Ossoli  clutched  for  a 
moment  the  rigging;  but  the  next  wave 
drew  him  down.  Margaret  sank  at  once. 
When  last  seen  she  was  seated  at  the  foot 
of  the  fore-mast^  still  clad  in  her  white 
night-dress,  with  her  hair  fallen  loose  upon 
her  shoulders.  That  twelve  hours'  commu- 
nion face  to  face  with  death,  was  over.  Their 
bodies  were  never  found.  The  steward  and 
the  child  were  washed  ashore,  some  twenty 
minutes  after,  both  dead. 

A  friend  of  the  unfortunate  pair,  whom  the 
news  of  the  wreck  drew  to  the  shore,  says, 
"  The  hull  lies  so  near,  that  it  seemed  as  if  a 
dozen  oar-strokes  would  carry  a  boat  along- 
side ;  and  as  one  looks  at  it,  glittering  in  the 
sunshine,  it  is  hard  to  feel  reconciled  to  our 
loss.  Seven  resolute  men  might  have  saved 
every  soul  on  board."  "  The  next  day,"  says 
the  same  writer,  "  the  body  of  the  child  was 
buried  in  a  chest  given  by  one  of  the  sailors 
in  a  hollow,  among  the  sand  heaps.  As  I 
stood  beside  the  lovely  little  mound,  it  seemed 
that  never  was  seen  a  more  affecting  type  of 
orphanage.  Around,  wiry  and  stiff,  were 
scanty  spires  of  beach  grass;  near  by  dwarf 
cedars,  blown  flat  by  wintry  winds,  stood, 
like  grim  guardians ;  only  at  the  grave-head 
a  stunted  wild  rose  was  struggling  for  exist- 
ence. Thoughts  came  of  many  a  Tittle  one  in 
this  hard  world,  and  there  was  joy  in  th<» 
assurance  that  the  child  was  neither  moth 
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less  Dor  fatherless,  and  that  Margaret  and 
her  husband  were  not  childless  in  that  new 
world  which  they  had  entered  together." 

MORE  DUMB  FRIENDS. 


1 


Ah  eloquent  and  very  thoughtful  passage 
is  quoted  by  Mr.  Harvey,  in  his  pleasing  little 
work  called  "The  Sea-side  Book,"  to  the 
effect  that  we  are  surrounded  by  races  of 
creatures,  which  we  designate  as  **dumb,"  of 
whom  we  really  know  very  little  beyond  the 
outside^  and  a  limited  number  of  ordinary 
actions  habits,  and  peculiarities.  If  we  were 
not  us*ed  to  it  by  every-day  experience,  he 
argues  that  we  should  regard  the  fact  as 
something  marvellous;  because  we  may  be 
said  to  hold  intercourse  with  creatures  who 
are  as  much  strangers  to  us,  and  as  mys- 
terious, as  if  they  were  *^  fabulous,  unearthly 
beings,  which  Eastern  superstitions  have 
invented."  We  depend  on  them  in  various 
ways — "  we  use  their  labor,  and  we  eat  their 
flesh."  But  what  do  we  know  of  their  minds  ? 
We  have  written  a  great  many  books  about 
instinct  aild  reason ;  and  even  now  the  ques- 
tion is  not  settled,  and  does  not  seem  likely 
to  be  settled,  except  by  fairly  giving  up  the 
point  at  issue,  and  handsomely  making  our 
dumb  friends  a  present  of  both. 

But  why  do  we  call  them  "dumb?"  for 
they  are  not  so.  We  mean,  if  we  examine  the 
expression,  that  they  do  not  speak  a  human 
language — which  it  would  be  most  unreason- 
able to  expect  they  should ;  yet  they  have 
a  language  of  their  own.  The  old  story  of 
an  English  bumpkin — one  of  our  choice 
specimens — who,  going  over  to  France,  was 
astonished  to  hear,  amidst  the  gabble  of  a 
strange  dialect,  a  dog  bark  quite  intelligibly, 
like  ours,  always  makes  us  laugh.  He  had 
expected  the  dog  to  bark  French.  Well,  our 
lau^h  being  over,  let  us  look  closer  at  this 
ludicrous  notion.  There  may  be  more  in  it 
than  the  bumpkin  knew,  or  we  had  fancied. 
Certainly  the*  bark  of  an  English  mastiff,  or 
bull-dog,  is  very  different  from  that  of  a 
French  poodle;  as  the  bark  of  an  English  lap- 
dog  is  different  from  that  of  a  French  wolf- 
dog;  or  an  Italian  greyhound  from  that  of  a 
Scotch  terrier.  We  may  say  off-hand,  that 
it  is  only  a  difference  of  loudness  and  strength, 
according  to  the  size  or  strength  of  the  dog; 
but  we  cannot  be  at  all  sure  that  there  are 
not  national  characteristics  far  more  numerous 
than  we  know — ^partly,  because  we  have  never 
paid  a  careful  attention  to  the  distinction; 
partly,  because  we  happen  not  to  be  dogs 
ourselves,  or  conversant  with  all  the  instincts 
of  the  race.  The  extent  of  our  learning,  as  to 
the  dog's  vocal  language,  is  almost  limited 
to  his  bark  of  joy  or  of  anger,  his  whine  of 
impatience,  and  his  howl  of  pain ;  and,  as  to 
his  sign-language,  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
we  understand  all  the  gradations  of  his  tail- 
wagging,  forepaw-lifUng,  and  ear-cocking — 
hut  we  are  mere  tjrros  and  strangers. 


Horses  understand  each  other  by  their 
neighs,  and  there  is  an  obvious  sign-language 
in  their  eyes  ond  ears.  As  everybody  has 
noticed  the  natural  understanding  of  sounds 
between  all  creatures  and  their  young  ones 
(the  parent  distinguishing  the  voice  of  its 
offspring  among  the  similar  voices  of  a 
number  of  others,  when  no  one  else  can  dis- 
tinguish them),  may  we  not  readily  imagine 
that  there  are  an  immense  variety  of  sounds 
with  which  we  are  not  at  all  conversant  1 
The  antennae  language  of  bees — to  say  nothing 
of  the  modulations  m  their  apparently  mono- 
tonous hum — has  been  noticed  long  since  by 
naturalists ;  but  tfiere  we  are  all  at  fault,  and 
know  nothing  more  about  the  language  than 
the  fact  that  it  exists. 

We  once  saw  a  large  stranger  dog  trotting 
through  a  village,  who  was  assailed  by  the 
yeloings  of  a  number  of  curs,  of  whom  he 
tooK  no  notice,  but  ran  on  with  perfect  good 
temper,  even  though  some  of  them  almost 
flew  at  his  hind  legs.  At  length,  happening 
to  stop  and  look  around  him,  one  cur,  of  a 
most  insolent  physiognomy,  quickly  tripped 
up  to  him,  and  appeared  to  whisper  some- 
thing (though  we  could  hear  no  sound  of  it) 
in  his  ear.  In  an  instant  the  large  stranger 
pounced  upon  him — flung  him  sprawling  on 
his  back — eavQ  him  a  tremendous  shaking — 
rolled  his  howling  body  over  and  over  in  the 
dust — and  then  drove  him  yelping  away  as 
fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him.  What  word 
or  sound  of  the  canine  language  was  uttered 
is  forbidden  knowledge  to  us,  but  the  insult 
conveyed  was  obviously  of  the  most  gross 
and  intelligible  kind  to  the  individual  most 
concerned. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
innumerable  sounds,  answering  the  purpose 
of  speech,  are  exchanged  throughout  the 
animal  creation,  which  man  does  not  in 
the  least  understand,  or  which  he  does  not 
hear.  In  Mr.  Beale^s  aviary  there  were  three 
Mandarine  ducks,  two  of  whom  were  drakes. 
The  duck  was  the  wife  of  the  elder  Manda- 
rine ;  and  this  being  perfectly  understood  by 
the  other  drake,  the  three  lived  together  in 
the  utmost  harmony.  But  these  Mandarines 
are  very  valuable  (as  much  as  fifty  pounds 
were  paid  not  long  since  for  the  pair  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens),  and  a  thief,  who  had 
been  studying  ornithology,  broke  into  the 
aviary  one  night,  and  stole  the  elder  Manda- 
rine.  The  very  next  day,  the  bereaved  widow 
found  herself  exposed  to  the  polite  attentions 
of  the  other  drake.  She  was,  however,  incon- 
solable for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  and  resisted 
all  the  blandishments  and  overtures  of  the 
indefatigable  suitor.  But  it  so  happened  that 
the  •ornithological  thief  was  traced,  the,  elder 
Mandarine  recovered,  and  restored  to  the 
expanded  wings  of  his  faithful  wife.  Their 
flrst  transport  being  over,  the  elder  Manda- 
darine  instantly  turned  upon  the  other  drake, 
smote  him  with  bill  and  pinion,  buffetted 
him  about  the  head  till  his  sight  was  destroyed, 
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isd  inflicted  ao  many  otber  woaDds  upon  him 
that  he  died  ahortiy  afterwards.  Of  course 
abe  must  have  told  him. 

Whatever  we  maj  think  of  the  superior 
sagacity  of  the  monkey,  the  dog,  the  elephant, 
the  horse,  and  other  animals,  there  are  no 
ereatarea  who  cao  compete  with  birds  in  the 
power  of  aeooiring  portions  of  human  lan- 
guage.    We  00  not  ailade  only  to  the  ^  uni- 
▼enal  lingoiat "— the  parrot;   for  the  jack- 
daw, the  rateo,  the  magpie,  the  starling,  and 
the   erow,  ban  all  b^sn  found  capable  of 
▼mrioos  degrees  of  accomplishment  in  this 
way.    Mora  wonderfal  than  these,  or  at  least 
it  seems  so^  from    being  the  only  known 
Instaoee  oo  record,  was  the  canary  possessed 
by  ao  Eogludi   ladv  some  few  years  since, 
wtiefa  abe  had  tanght'  to  utter  several  words 
aad  short  s^itences ;  and  who,  at  the  end  of 
a  song,  eontinaally   added — ^Pretty   little 
dear* — the  accent  being  laid  upon  the 
syllable,  so  as  to  produce  the  eflfrct  of 
euphony,   in    accordance  with   the 
of  bia  Yoeal  melody.    Lord  Brougham 
oQien,  went  to  hear  the  phenomenon : 
VC^  mat  a  bbd!**  said  ^'s  lordship — ^''it  is 
a  hit  of  dock-work."     Presently  the  canary 
enefced  a  hea|Meed,  then   drank  a   little 
water ;  snd^  it  was  said,  winked  an  eye  at  the 
noble  and  iearaed  lord ;  but  birds  often  do 
this  while  drinking.     Ancient  writers  tell  of 
the  throsh,  the  nightingale,  and  even    the 
partridge,  bdng  known  to  utter  words;  and 
Pfiny  relates  a  story  of  a  hen  who  articulated 
some  words  ao  clearly  that  the  omen  found 
seeapation  for  the  augnra.    We  suppose  this 
roopv  hen  waa  held  in  high  and  sacred  honour 
tin  me  day  of  her  death. 

The    acqmrement    of  any    fragmcnta    of 

laogoage  by  the  lower  animals— or,  to 

more  correctly,  their  power  to  imitate 

human  sounds  of  speech — is  quite 

qaestion  froln  that  of  the  natural 

Ilangngs  they  really  possess,  by  which  they 
npnm  themselves,  ana  are  understood  by  their 
leliUifes,  snd  others  of  their  kind.    This  is 
evriad  to  a  much  finer  degree  than  may  be  sup- 
jpsaed.  When  two  birds  of  the  same  species  are 
lidreaiBigeach  other,  in  son?,  from  a  distance, 
*flie  isymses  are  continued  with  distinctness 
tmk  witkmit  distrsctioD,  their  attention  never 
Wtag  Visited  by  the  multiplicity  of  sounds 
ike  the  ear  from  birds  of  another 
vhieh  are  singing  close  at  hand."    It 
worthy  of  notice,  and  of  memory  also, 
IM  what  two  birds  are  engaged  in  alter- 
nately muhig  forth  a   lyrical    effusion   to 
eaefa  otMi^  one  bird  never  interrupts  another. 
**A  thrmk,  hiackbkd,  or  redbreast,"  saya  Mr. 
Jooaihaa  Conch,  to  whose  extremely  interest- 
teg  mad  hnlnietiTe  book'*'  wo  are  indebted  for 
ttSse  obserrations,  **maybe  seen  to  atretch 
ftrwaid  the  head,  and  direct  the  ears  to  catch 
fts  Botes  which  come  to  it  from  some  distant 
of  its  own  species ;  nor  will  any  effort 
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be  made  to  return  a  aonnd  until  the  com- 
petitor is  known  to  have  ended  his  lay."  The 
same  thing  holds  good  even  in  cases  of  war- 
like and  angry  challenge.  The  antagonists 
wait  as  patiently  &h  the  heroes  in  Homer,  till 
each  has  concluded  his  sonorous,  high-sounding 
challensfe,  and  the  narrative  of  hia  birth 
and  education.  Mr.  Couch  once  noticed 
three  cocks,  ^  of  superior  size  and  majesty," 
who  were  engaged  in  answering  each  other 
from  distant  quarters  in  regular  succession, 
as  understood  by  the  three;  but  when  at 
last  a  number  of  inferior  individuals,  of  no 
^  name  and  breed,"  thought  fit  to  join  their 
voices,  and  interrupt  the  order  and  correct 
usages  of  Chanticleer^war,  the  three  'great 
heroes  immediately  ceased  crowing,  and 
haughtily  withdrew  and  joined  their  hens,  in 
disdain  of  such  low  interference. 

There  is  evidently  a  common  understand- 
ing, among  all  creatures,  of  certain  primitive 
sounds.  The  cry  of  alarm,  of  pain,  of  rage, 
and  the  sounds  of  conciliation  and  calming, 
pitying  and  caressing,  are,  more  or  less, 
understood  by  nearly  the  whole  living  family 
of  the  earth.  The  use  and  perception  of 
minute  and*  elaborate  gradations  and  inflec- 
tions can  alone  constitute  a  language ;  and 
we  are  in  no  condition  to  deny  that  other 
creatures  possess  something  of  this  kind 
besides  ourselves.  Certain  naturalists  think 
that  the  humming  of  the  bee,  though  a  con- 
fused monotone  to  our  ears,  may  to  the  bee'a 
organ  of  hearing,  represent  an  orderly  **  suc- 
cession of  drummings."  These  are  the  real 
grounds  of  a  belief  that  the  creatures  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  calling  ^  dumb  animals,"  have 
an  intelligible  lan^age  suited  to  their  several 
states ;  the  question  of  how  far  they  under- 
stand such  words  of  human  speech  as  they 
may  contrive  to  articulate,  may  be  quietly 
left,  with  the  admission  that  most  probably 
it  is  a  mere  imitation  of  sounds ;  and  that,  of 
such  words  as  we  use  to  them  (the  meaning  of 
which  it  is  evident  they  comprehend)  the 
modulations  of  the  voice,  t.  e.  the  sounds,  are 
the  chief  medium  of  instructive  intelligence 
or  sympathy. 

As  to  the  power  of  imitation,  it  is  very  great 
in  some  creatures  besides  those  who  have 
the  common  reputation  for  it  We  once  saw 
a  parrot  imitate  actions.  The  bird  belonged 
(and  is  probably  still  living)  to  a  popular 
fairv-land  dramatist  of  the  present  day.  On 
seeing  anybody  take  off  his  coat,  the  parrot 
presently  bent  forward  in  precisely  the  same 
attitude,  and  gave  an  imitation  of  the  act 
with  its  wings,  the  effect  of  which  was  ex- 
traordinary, from  the  fiict  of  the  wings  bemg 
"fixtures,"  while  the  bird  seemed  to  draw 
its  body  out  of  them,  as  it  protruded  ita 
shoulders.  There  is  an  account  in  *'  Loudon's 
Magazine  of  Natural  History,"  of  a  blackbird 
who  imitated  the  crowing  of  a  cock  so  well 
that  he  continually  set  all  the  cocks  crowing 
who  were  within  hearing.  He  did  not,  how- 
I  ever,  invariably  complete  his  crow,  but  some- 
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times  etoppcd  in  the  middle  and  finished 
with  a  whistle,  conveying  a  curious  effect  of 
levity  and  insult,  which  must  very  much  havi 
Qiuzled  the  listening  warrior B  of  the  neigh 
Dourhood. 

Pliay  tells  ua  that  the  younger  nightbgale 
■tudy  the  older,  and  caljih  and  imitate  the 
soDgl  t^c  scholar  listening  with  the  itimost 
earaestneai,  and  replying  to  it  at  intervals, 
"  oomprehendiog  the  correction  of  error  an" 
every  little  step  in  the  lessen."  (Intelligiti 
emeadatus  cortectio,  et  ia  docente  ijuatdam 
reprehcnalo.)  All  this  ia  in  the  natural  nnd 
UBiul  way  of  imitation,  by  means  of  which 
young  birds  are  taught  the  song  of  their 
apeciesi  nnd  yet  expcrimeota  are  recorded 
by  Ur.  Couch  of  a  yoong  thrush,  and  of  a 
goldGnch,  being  taken  so  enrly  from  the  nest 
that  they  could  have  bod  no  opportunity  of 
receiving  a  lesson,  or  perhaps  hearing  a  song, 
from  the  parent,  and  that,  nevertheless,  the 
caged  birds,  at  four  or  five  years  old,  sung  the 
song  of  their  species.  This  is  more  than  cnji 
be  said  of  the  lingnal  powers  of  the  human 
Boecios ;  and  tiiongb  Sir  Thomas  Brown  avors 
that  if  any  infant  were  left  on  an  uninhabited 
iaknd,  and  grew  up,  it  would  spootaneously 
apeak  the  primitive  language  of  man  it  ' 
Qardon  of  Eden— namely,  Hebrew— w» 
venture  to  express  oar  conviction  that  t'liis 
very  interesting  young  person  would  speah  no 
human  lanf^unge  whatever.  A  dumb  language, 
however,  if  vrc  mBy  so  term  it,  of  signs, 
gesticulation B,  and  eipreasive  sounds,  would 
undoubtedly  bo  possessed,  and  be  correspond- 
ingly mtelligihle  to  all  of  his  own  species,  and 
to  many  of  a  diflereot  apecies. 

Mr.  Couch  relates  nu  amuwng  story  of  two 
swallows,  one  of  whom  was  returning  to  his 
nest,  but  w.u  incessantly  pursued  by  the  otiier 
(evidently  a  gny  young  b.ichelor)  who  wanted 
to  go  there  aliio.  In  all  their  circles  ' 
turns,  the  married  proprietor  of  the 
invariably  kept  on  tho  side  towards  it,  both  of 
them  the  whole  lime  being  at  "high  words." 
Meanwhile,  the  hen  swallow,  who  was  sitting 
in  the  dark  at  the  bottom  of  her  nest,  under  a 
roof,  heard  all  the  dispute,  and  comprehended 
every  word  of  it.  Kventually,  being  quite 
unable  to  endure  it  any  longer,  she  darted 
out,  and  pounciDg  upon  tho  impertinent 
stranger,  who  bad  dared  to  persist  in  sayini; 
ho  would  come  to  her  neat,  aided  her  husband 
BO  efficiently  that  the  gay  young  bachelor  was 
driven  away  with  n  sorely  pecked  crown. 

It  is  obvious  thai  a  kind  of  language, 
answering  all  their  purposes  of  life,  is  pDs- 
aesscd  by  most  of  those  creatures  whom  wi 
erroneously  deugnato  as  dumb.  But  not  onl' 
have  they  different  sounds  which  are  int«l 
ligible  to  those  of  the  aarae  apeciea ;  tliey  have 
tilso  a  still  greater  variety  of  actions,  or  a' 
by  which  to  communicate  with  each  o 
many  of  which  are  visible  to  us,  and  very 
protuhly  they  have  many  more  of  whieh  we 
can  form  no  conception.  Some  of  them  have 
the  sense  of  hearing  infinitely  finer  than  < 
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A  field  is  tiius  open  to  impressions  which  are 
beyond  ua.  The  same  may  be  said  of  tha 
sense  of  smell.  Each  of  these  senses  admUa. 
of  subtle  and  distant  commuoicaUons,  of  wMdi: 
have  good  evidence ;  but  how  much  more' 
lains  unknown  to  us!  So  of  the  sight 
These  interesting  questions  have  been  m»> 
cussed  in  n  new  but  no  leas  enmcat  fashion,  by 
Mr.  R.H.  Home,  in  his  charming  book  entilled 
"The  Poor  Artist;  or  Seven  EyCHghte  and 
One  Object;"  a  work  which  endeavors  in  a 
playful  manner  to  elucidate  the  woodas 
and  diversities  of  vision  in  ditf^rent  or^sns 
of   sight     We   borrow   a   few   obacrvationB 

"Tho  greyhound  runs  by  eyesight  only, 
and  this  we  observe  as  u  fact.  The  cutib^ 
pigeon  flies  his  two  huadred  and  fifty  ml 
homewards,  by  eyesight,  i  iz.,  from  point 
point,  by  objects  which  ho  has  miriked;  bfll 
this  is  only  our  conjecture.  The  fierce  '  _  '■ 
fly,  with  twelve  thousand  lenses  in  his  ey« 
darts  from  angle  to  angle  with  the  rapiut 
of  a  flashing  sword,  and  as  rapidly  darts  baa 
— not  turning  in  the  air,  but  with  a  i " 
reverwng  the  action  of  his  four  wings- 
only  known  creature  that  possesses  tU 
faculty.  Ifis  sight,  then,  both  forwards  at 
backwards,  must  be  proportionately  rail 
with  his  wings,  and  instantaneously  calcu 
ting  the  diatsnce  of  objects,  or  he  would  das 
himself  to  pieces,"  The  subtle  operatic 
other  Gcnsea  in  difTerent  creatures,  ex< 
tiie  senses  of  man  in  these  respectj.  are  fln 
noticed  in  the  same  work.  "What  sort  • 
hearing hns  the  shark — if  any!  The  organ 
of  sm^i,  however,  in  the  shark,  who  discovers^ 
through  the  great  volume  of  water,  and  throngh 
the  dense  timbers,  that  somebody  is  dead,  ye^ 
or  dying,  in  the  cabin,  must  be  wonderfiil, 
But  we  Know  nothing  about  this  beyond  Ibt 
fact.  The  same  creature,  whether  shark  ft. 
cat,  who  has  a  wonderful  aense  of  am^  iB 
some  things,  seems  to  have  no  nose  at  all  ft 
many  others.  No  one  ever  saw  a  mookq 
smell  a  flower.  If  he  did  smell  it,  this  vnoM 
only  be  to  inquire  if  it  were  eatable 
poisonous.  Then,  as  to  the  sense  of  tooekj 
what  a  fine  work  goes  on  in  the  language  < 
the  nntennm !  and  yet  it  is  impossible  that  th 
majority  of  these  insects  should  possess  sensa 
tions  like  ours.  Awaspfliesiu  at  the  window, 
alights  on  tlie  breakfast  table,  runs  swifUy  ni 
Uie  side  of  the  sugar-basin,  and  displays  Id 
grim  face  in  a  brazen  mask  witii  iron  spen 
tacles,  just  above  the  rim.  The  next  momeA  fl 
ho  darts  upon  the  sugar.  But  on  nlarmol  t 
hand  advances  a  p.iir  of  scissors,  and  Buddaiij(v  I 
snips  off  his  head.     Tho  body  staggers,  nS  J 

Eerhaps  flies  away,  while  the  jav  "  ' 
razen  mask  with  iron  spectacles  continue  fl 
some  seconds  to  work  away  at  the  sugar,  ■ 
though  no  such  event  had  occurred." 

Mr.  Home  also  speculates  on  the  vi 

of  the  organs  of  taste  in  different  creatures;  I 
is  uuNoua  to  know  whether  the  birds  of  f 
who  bolt  everything  whole,  really  taste  t 
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prey,  or  onty  satisfy  a  rarenouB  appetite  :  and 
inquires  whctiier  Iho  owl,  nha  swallows  a 
mouse  whole,  tastes  him  io  his  Blomacb.  Wp 
feel  disposed  to  pot  &  similar  query,  as  to 
wbelher  the  serpent  ia  the  Zoological  Gardens 
wbo  recently  bolted  his  bedding,  deri?ed  any- 
gastric   plensnre   daring,   or   niter,   the    per- 

A  flock  of  crows  have  their  sentinel,  who 
watches,  as  on  outpost,  and  gives  Dotieu  by  a 
watch-cry  of  the  approach  of  danger ;  so  have 
linnets,  so  hsve  blackbirds,  so  have  choughs, 
ao  have  gulls,  so  has  a  herd  of  deer,  so 
hove  many  other  creatures.  Whether  by 
the  nculeaess  of  their  sight,  or  bideII,  or 
hearing,  it  is  qnite  clear  that  they  knoo' 
very  well  what  they  are  about.  Alt  things. 
considered,  we  must  admit  that  our  dumb 
ftienda  and  fellow  inhabiliinta  of  tho  earth 
are  only  dumb  in  respect  to  one  sort  of 
langnnge,  but  that  they  have  "  a  mother* 
tongue"  of  their  own,  which  answers  all  their 
purposes.  Tho  ingenious  young  gentleman 
who  sills  the  tongue  of  a  magpie,  and  says, 
"Now  he  can  talk!'"  has  a,  very  exaggerated 
estimate  of  his  own  educational  powers. 
Nature  did  far  more  l\>"  the  magpie  in  the 
way  of  language  before   he  left  the  parental 
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If  Patience  ever  sits  at  all  upon  a  tnonu^ 
ment,  the  monument  of  her  choice  must  be, 
without  doubt,  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne, 
When  finished — it  was  begun  some  half, 
dozen  centuries  ago — this  building  is  to  be 
the  gem  of  the  world's  architecture;  it  ia  a 
gem  which  takes  asmuchtime  as  the  diamond 
is  Slid  to  need,  before  it  crystallises  liaally 
into  its  perfect  shape. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  great  shrine  at 
Cologne  is  that  of  thoThree  Kings,  who,  after 
they  had  bean  to  Bethlehem,  trotted  abont 
Europe,  and  left  their  bones, — patron  saints 
of  voyages — nt  Milan.  Yes,  undoubtedly,  I 
mean  that  the  bones  were  the  saints ;  and  let 
no  sceptic  Bnggesl  thitt  these  hones,  which 
BarbarOBSa  took  from  Mihin  to  Cologne,  minht 
posaibly  have  belonged,  when  tliere  was  life- 
blood  tlowing  over  them,  to  some  Brown, 
Robinson,  and  Jouea,  among  tho  ancients. 
For  being  the  bones  of  Albuphar,  Balthazar, 
and  Melchior,  all  Christendom  revered  the 
sacred  relica  io  Cologne.  Tho  aanetification 
of  the  Imperial  title,  and  the  unity  of  Germany, 
were  connected  with  the  possession  of  those 
.^eletana;  and  ont  of  this  sentiment  arose  the 
jf^risli  to  baOd  over  their  shrine  .1  great  Calhe- 
'    '  ■'        -  [j,g    Empire    which    they 

,  Prince,  Emperor,  rivalled 
^e  richness  of  their  offerings 
W  of  the  Three  Kings,  in  that 
1  Angebert,  the  Bishop  of 
lUnned  the  splendid  edifice 
MiDplete.  It  was  to  be  s 
iia  sentiment  of  German 


unity.  There  is  a  fitness,  therefore,  in 
incomplete  form,  and  in  the  despair  with 
which  wo  are  looking  forward  to  the  very 
distant  time,  when  tho  last  stone  shall  bo  laid 
upon  if,  in  fulfilment  of  the  first  msgniheent 

Enter  the  front  portal  under  the  famous 
crane ;  turn  to  the  loH,  and  you  come  to  an 
enclosed  square,  about  which  are  scattered, 
ready  hewn  and  carved,  and  numbered  i 
accordance  with  their  places  up  aloft,  tha 
stones  which  yeariv  add  to  the  slow  growth 
ofihcCatliedra).  This  is  the  school,  to  which 
there  have  descended  few  traditions  of  its  by- 
gone masters  and  disciples.  These  old  artiste 
perched  themselves  on  high,  and  carved  tbe 
stones  in  tilu,  and  would  perhaps  hnve  been 
indignant  at  the  trouble- saving  temper  of  the 
present  day.  The  stone  now  chiselled  in  the 
school,  is  from  a  quarry  near  the  Drachenfels, 
the  very  same  quarry  which  furnished  stone 


Rhine,  and  carried  down  in  boats,  to  be  again 
landed  after  no  long  voyage,  and  pieced 
together  in  Ilie  new  form  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent of  Christian  temples.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  from  the  summit  of  the  Drachenfels, 
how  large  a  piece  of  mountain  has  been  taken 
by  the  quarry-men,  and  sent  to  build  up  the 
Cathedral  of  Cologne,  The  cntting  into 
shape  of  such  a  building  creates  a  vast 
quantity  of  chips,  and  costs  also  a  pretty 
pyramid  of  gold  and  silver.  In  all  the  Uni- 
veraitiea — nt  Bonn,  at  Breslau,  at  Tiibingen, 
at  Trier,  at  Braunsberg,  nt  Giessen.  at  Pelplin, 
at  Miinstcr,  at  Posen,  at  Paderborn,  at  Dil- 
lingen,  at  Hildesheim,  at  Kremsminster,  at 
Rostock,  at  Brixen,  at  Freiburg  in  Brisgau, 
at  IjU.temburg — in  every  state  of  Germany 
there  exist  organised  nssociationa  (Dom-lxiu- 
Vereine')  to  raise  funds  for  the  slow  con- 
tinuance towards  completion  of  tho  buildlne 
of  tbe  great  Cathedral.  Innumerable  small 
socieUes  in  aid  of  these  {Ihe  Hmf-Vtreine) 
exist  and  increase  through  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  land.  Tbe  revolution  of  1843 
vastly  reduced  the  resources  of  theso  Cathe- 
dral-clubs. Though  they  had  produced  in 
the  year  1853  fifty  thousand  thalers  (seven 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds) ;  in  the  year 
1849,  while  the  number  of  associations  ha/* 
In.creaaed,  ei^leen  thousand  two  hundred  ar' 
fifty-four  thalers  was  their  only  produt 
The  Cathedral,  in  addition  to  these  sources  ' 
support,  is  aided  in  its  progress  by  an  annaa. 
grant  of  fifty  thousand  thalers  from  tho  King 
of  Prussia,  and  by  prcsentn,  among  which  WO 
may  call  to  mind  the  splendid  pninlt«l  windows 
given  by  the  late  King  of  Bavaria. 

The  efforts  made  from  the  beginning  to 
raise  funds  for  the  great  work — the  great 
symbol  of  German  unity,  as  it  was  called  only 
a  few  years  since  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 
when  ho  visited  Cologne — were  not  very  dis- 
similar to  those  made  in  the  present  day.  (>* 
tbe  building  itself  the  history,  in  brief,  is  thi 
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Bvt  ke«<  B  Fiend  witinn  ber  hmaat,  wh»  •SS'i 
T^  emod  plaor,  m  skmsd  »»  ^ST*  w  kiS'£, 
Wink  p\eajt»  ani  fioj  v^peoti ;  iinr,  a2  xtiete, 
T^  S'are-fcrock  jmmKst-hj  hai  wtsa  tlie  lifibt 
la  vlocb  iboae  uireiB  d  veil,  tioB  thsiuar 
PiBBt  "the  daik  csKBKSitt  wok  £  flsddeD  fii 


Tbe  pne«!&  a^end  for iufcaaxt  tenpcaLTjrf  s&II, 
Aad  dxx;  iJw  ^«*^**—  t»  ^e  l^octoe  HslL 
Tlw  peof»k  tbnor,  and  fsar  ini*  ber  t3>*%, 
Aikd  ticzik  ther  <Be  a  funm  &m)  xbf  i^icK. 

CooBr  tbm  iv/Bdre,  and  aat  to  W  oondeioii'd. 
A  VwT  auLBVii  TWBOi  lEp  xnd  ^ovu : 
Th»  tiaaoeid  Jad^a  war  an  iuuiiwi>  fivim. 
And  bf<arfc^  i»  tiw  eaver  ivieBK.  -irho  en*. 
"Sabeifaaeins'd!    T« 


Aiv !  tbcT  liavv^  drtVamiiiBd  on  the  deed. 
Tlie  HadffDor  has  gmm  iaeth :  il »  decscied 
Thai  ix  a  fiiv  idle  «kxal}  W  Vomt -u  deazL. 


Tbe  ;«ople  ior  a  nuuuean  litdd  tbeir  bnsaxk : 
Thtt  roflb  6cnB  mn  ^w  HalU  and  nask  tbr  piaot 
(XexciTBiiaiL,  is  ac  cijtexi  space 
BcTflud  iba  ifwniL,  anc  batr'^d  tiie  «ther  va  r 
By  araB4ik«  nonntaniK.  eQd  and  daakr  pvy  : 
Aad,  is  Ibe  aidtt,  their  m  an  ima  utake, 
Fiaaa  vUck  a  fliiiiijiiiu  f^taic  InacB  boavr  sud  UacL. 
Soane  onecack  dar,  iqhic  a  iiml  jaetBoof^ 
Dies  at  tkai  «al» ;  and  iIhrs.  for  «^idflnae^ 
A  beap  of  palDd  atdKP  at  tiie  Jimil, 
Mjx'd  With  t^sKr'i  -iPBod,  and  ■mrc^  a  fearfiil 
Befm  tbe  wmd  potf  icacgmng  ic  anf  &&. 
AH  Tvnnc  tluf>  poiin.  tbe  paiQik'  is  a  mv 
Avail,  viib  ckMt  lipr  and  iriiL  ^ctthoC  si;:^. 
The  offee-inr  i<f  zIik:  }tizid  aarmfcrfc. 


Tbe  vjcum  ooidbu  irr  aK^-ajrc-  priemt-  idnn  iu. 
Wbe  xace  and  txampie  m*t£k  a  oeaaeleK  din. 
And  tlinya  tbeir  gnrvsinc  anor  about  She  air, 
Ajid  danne  1^  dmukm  met:  wnb  lieadt  aE  bair- 
tbc  bnmdf  annmd  theataiae  an  bud. 
Tbe  TnmRmdim:  maid 
t  ibe  jdk,  aad  aBes^  witb  amadfaic  eyr^ 
and  anti  Mnrder  atanfiiTig  k? ; 
wx^  erei  bkod-oad, 

pioariiif  is  the  beau  : 
litaahTTic  round  idHist; 
>;  "Alt  titirriTic  of  ^imnil : 
old  and  paanonleK; 
in  their  maxmor  diua; 
■asBoa.  faaiKandatll; 
t;  A^^tanniuir  oT^iexiE; 
,  baidb^ 'flaiQunc  octiiewiar; 
wilb  aRhint  iov  muuiiiumF  ■ 
andfltHIibe  diie»  nffi  (make. 


I  base  hannd  ber  is  tbe  stake: 
and  not  a  "word  abei 


liie  imxw  and  fusfo^  btaai : 
£roiii  Utt  pQe  have  fled  ; 
daab  the  beavonf  xed  : 
like  mfiSai  in  a  focpe, 
daftnnt  tba:  £07  mn^e. 

tp  baboid  : 
;  ihe  iJcddBd  biandf'  arr  uoul ! 
;1    Ko  fanrnde  air  theos^ 
baddjnf  foir^ 

,  tbe  olba- -aiutb. 
'  at  tlK  aii^bi. 

» 
iaoB. 
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Tbe  Diost  &beBii  Wuioem  I  ever  bad  to 
tike,  m3t  eren  eix)e]i(i^  nj  finC  atteMfil  in 
tbe  fit  of  PortxHi-jniBtiBg,  was  a  fikcneas 
of  A  gmtkncB  iiasiMd  Faoitwr.  As  £u-  as 
dnwis^  aad  cokMniB^  veet,  I  bad  do  par- 
tknlsT  fMsaSt  to  fiiod  inth  bj  pMtere;  it  was 
1^  ez^inecnm  <Kr  tbe  attter  wlndi  Ibad&fled 

_  aSvre   <|aite 

^aSt   as  niae.     Mr.  FBaOcDer,  fike 
otber  piexaeBsbjvbora  Ibarebeea 
took  itiato  Ids  bead  tbat  be  amat  aasaiae  aa 

be  was  littiag  for  Us 
iaaM|aeaee,  coatriined  to 
leak  as  aal&fce  hisnaJf  as  pwaisMf,  vbfle  I 
was  fnjstisg  baa.  I  bad  tned  to  4tvat  bis 
attea^lioB  l&oai  bis  cmrn  &ee,  bir  taOda?  wU 
Hm  m  mB  aoffte  of  tofacs.  We  kid  bo<Jb 
tcspdOod  a  great  deal,  aad  fielt 
aSbe  iia  bxbj  aols^eets  fmwwiitod  vilft 
wandemkgs  ot€9'  ^e 
aastallT,  wlole  w<e  were 
Bag  expeaneanetiL.  tbe  imlackj  aet4ook  left  bis 
OP— ffffniaoe,  and  I  bc^ia  to  wvsk  to  aeoBe 
pnrpooe;  bat  it  wia  aiwxva  diisjifltioad^  sare 
to  retazB  agsn,  Wtfore  I  badisade  aaj  great 
pBOgttesft — or,  is  otber  wtonds,  jiot  at  tbe  toj 
tioie  wbea  I  was  most  juniaas  that  it  dbo^d 
Botre^iffieK.  Tht  oSaetade  tSms  flirowa  la 
tibe  waj  of  tbe  artitafintary  owoffftrtaem  of  inj 
poBtnaljWas  tJbe  anoe  to  be  tdefAsrad,  beeaaae 
Mi:.  FaaHaMfs  aatanatl  eifiwiaimi  was  a  i«rr 

I  am  ast  aa  aaitboc,  aa) 
3L      I 
IB  |»*"'''*j»*g  H,  baa^erar:   and  flas 
war  IB  wineb  I  adne^ivid  mj  anoee 

Oa  tbe  ntmnaug  wbeaniT  flitter 
to  iDe  for  Hie  leomt^  tame,! 
bis  pmidJOL   in  a» 
^gwA^g  at  it,  in  frd,  wift  tbe 
o0irne]acxD  tbat  tbe  fDCSare  wwidd  be  a  pr^ 
fiahERi,  n&leBS  Ibe  expreBMB  in  tbefiaea 
aealad  were  tbanirngyj  atteired  andiofB 
from  itatiir&.      7^  •cmlj  aieilbod  cf  ani 
pBfiiaxig'  tioE  sDooesBfiiDT.  was  te  make  jbh 
FamlkaeE.  soiDebow^  inaesiablT  forget  tfatft  be 
nTBfi  flidanr  liar  Ins  fnc^sire.    Wlmt  tfijBc  ftmAd 
I  lead  lam  to  talk  col,  w^bicb  would  tiiiiiiiJH 
eogFQoe  Ids  atteutafm  wlnle  I  was  fll  woi^  im 
lot  &eD«BS  ? — I  was  atoll  jnxzziiiir  inr  linniB 
t»  ao    imr^ocie  cm  tiuB    fiub^sct  w^ieii  ttt. 
FanUkDer  ^zftered  wy  istndif^;    and,  sbnrfir 
-nnrnhmttm] 
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for  me  the  Terr  object  which  my  own  inge- 
nuity hod  provi»d  unequal  to  compoBB. 

While  1  wfts"ietdiig"  my  phi eltc,  my  sitter 
amnBod  himself  by  tumine  over  some  pott- 
folios.  He  happened  to  aeiect  one  for  apecinl 
notice,  which  contained  aeveni  akfluhcu  that 
I  had  mode  in  the  streets  cif  Paris.  He 
tnmed  over  the  lirat  five  liows  rapidly 
eaoaph ;  bat  when  he  came  to  the  sixth,  I 
saw  his  face  flush  directly;  and  observed  that 
he  tooli  the  drawing  out  of  the  portfolio, 
carried  it  to  the  window,  and  remained 
■ilcntly  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  it 
for  fall  five  tninatcs.  Alter  that,  he  turned 
round  to  tne;  and  aeked  very  anxiously,  if  I 
had  any  objection  to  part  with  that  altctch. 

It  was  the  least  interesting  drawing  of  the 
series — merely  a  view  in  one  of  the  atrecta 
running  by  the  backs  of  the  houses  in  the 
Palais  Royal.  Some  fonr  or  fivo  of  these 
houses  were  comprised  in  th«  view,  which 
was  of  no  particular  use  to  me  in  ony  way  ; 
and  which  was  too  valaeless,  as  n  work  of 
Art,  for  me  to  think  of  leUing  it  to  my  kind 
patron.  I  begged  his  accepLini'i^  of  it,  at 
ODcc.  Ho  thanked  me  quite  u^innly:  and 
then,  seeing  that  I  looked  a  link'  surprised 
at  the  odtf  selection  bo  had  kn^nte  from  my 
sketches, laaghingty  asked  me  il'  [  timiH  guess 
why  he  had  been  so  anxious  to  ln-cunie  pos- 
sessed of  the  view  which  I  had  g'wvn  him? 

"  Probably" — I  answered — "  llnri'  ia  some 
remark ablu  historical  associa^on  cooiU'cted 
with  that  street  at  the  back  of  Itie  I'nlais 
Royal,  of  which  I  am  ignorant." 

"No"— said  Mr.  Faulkner— "  at  least,  none 
that  /know  of.  The  only  a*soci«lion  con- 
nected with  the  place  in  mi/  mind,  is  a  purely 
personal  association.  Look  at  this  house  in 
your   drawing — the   house   with    the    water- 

ripe  Tunning  down  it  from  top  to  bottom, 
once  passed  a  night  there — n  night  I  shall 
never  forget  to  the  day  of  my  death.  I  have 
had  some  awkward  travelling  adventures  in 

my  time;  but  ito  adventure !  Wdl,wcll! 

suppose  we  begin  the  sitting.  I  make  but  a 
bad  return  for  your  kindness  in  giving  mo 
the  skelch,  by  thus  wasting  your  time  in  mere 
talk." 

He  had  not  long  occupied  thi'  siller's  chair 
(looking  pale  and  thoughtful),  nliin  he  re- 
turned— involuntarily,  as  it  sei'in<.'J — to  the 
subject  of  the  house  in  thi'  l>.ii:k  street 
Without,  1  hope.showingany  uikIiih  curiosity, 
I  contrived  to  let  him  see  that  I  f'tlt  a  deep 
interest  in  everything  he  non'  *M.  After 
two  or  three  preliminary  hesiL:itltJiis,  he  at 
lost,  to  my  great  joy,  fairly  starli  il  iiti  the  nar- 
rative of  his  adventure.  In  the  Intcresl  of  his 
subject  he  soon  completely  forgut  ilint  he  was 
^tting  for  his  portrait — the  very  expression 
that  I  wanted,  came  over  his  fmi- — my  |iicture 
proceeded  towards  completion,  in  tliu  right 
direction,  and  to  the  best  purp(i>t-.  At  every 
fresh  touch,  I  felt  more  and  mon  ('i>rt:iln  that 
I  was  now  getting  the  better  of  my  grand 
difficultjr;  and  I  enjoyed  the  additional  grati- 


ficntion  of  having  my  work  lightened  by  the 
recital  of  a  true  story,  which  possessed,  m  my 
estimation,  all  tiie  excitement  of  the  most 
exciting  romance. 

This,  AB  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  is,  word 
for  word,  how  Mr.   Faulkner  told  me  the 


Shortly  before  the  period  when  gambling- 
houses  were  suppressed  by  the  French  Oovem- 
mont,  1  hnppened  to  be  staying  at  Paris  with 
an  English  friend.  We  were  both  yonng  men 
then,  and  lived,  I  am  afraid,  a  very  disMpited 
life,  in  the  very  dissipated  city  of  our  •ojonm. 
One  night,  we  were  idling  abont  the  nei^- 
hourhood  of  the  Palus  Royal,  donbtful  to 
nhat  amusement  we  shonld  next  betake 
ourselves.  My  friend  proposed  a  visit  to 
Praseati's ;  but  his  suggestion  was  not  to  my 
taste.  1  knew  Frascati's  as  the  French 
saying  is,  by  heart;  had  lost  and  won  plenty 
of  five-franc  pieces  there,  «  merely  for  the 
fan  of  the  thing,"  until  it  was  "fun"  no 
longer ;  and  was  thoroughly  tired,  in  fact,  of 
all  the  ghastly  reapectabilittea  of  such  a  social 
anomaly  ca  a  respectable  gambling-house. 
"  For  Ilnaven's  sake" — a^d  I  to  my  friend — 
"let  us  go  Homewhere  where  we  can  see  a 
little  genaine,  blackguard,  poverty-alricken 
gaming,  with  no  false  gingerbread  glitter 
thrown  over  it  at  all.  Let  us  get  away  from 
fashionablu  Frascati's,  to  a  house  where  they 
don't  mifiii  letting  in  a  man  with  a  mgged 
coat,  or  a  man  with  no  coat,  ragged,  or  other- 
wise."— "  Very  well,"  said  my  friend,  "  wo 
needn't  go  out  of  the  Palus  Royal  to  find  the 
sort  of  company  you  want.  Here's  the  place, 
just  beforo  ua;  as  blackguard  a  place,  by  all 
report,  as  you  could  possibly  wish  to  see." 
In  another  minute  we  arrived  at  the  door, 
and  entered  the  house,  the  bock  of  which  you 
have  drawn  in  your  sketch. 

When  we  got  up-slaiiB,  and  had  left  our 
hats  and  sticks  with  the  doorkeeper,  we  were 
admitted  into  the  chief  gamblbg-room.  We 
did  not  find  many  people  assembled  there. 
But,  few  a»  the  men  were  who  looked  up  at 
ua  on  oirr  entrance,  tb^  were  all  types — 
miserable  types— of  their  respective  classes. 
We  ha<l  come  to  see  blackguards;  but  these 
men  were  a'omething  worse.  There  is  a 
coniiu  sid's  more  or  less  appreciable,  in  all 
blaokguariliam — here,  there  was  nothing  but 
tragedy;  mute,  weird  tragedy.  The  quiet 
in  the  room  was  horrible.  The  thin,  hag- 
gard, long-haired  young  man,  whose  sunken 
eyes  fiercely  watched  tSo  tumbg  up  of  the 
cards,  never  spoke;  the  flabby,  fat-faced, 
pimply  player,  who  pricked  his  piece  of 
pnsle-'iioard  perseveringly,  to  re^rter  how 
often  liliwk  woo,  and  how  often  red — never 
spoke  ;  the  dirty,  wrinkled  old  man,  with  the 
vulture  eyes,  and  the  darned  great  eoat,  who 
had  lost  his  last  sou»,  and  still  looked  on 
desperately,  after  he  could  play  no  longer — 
never  spoke.  Even  the  voice  of  the  croupier 
sounded  lie  if  it  were  strangely  dulled  and 
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thickened  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  room. 
I  had  entered  the  place  to  laugh ;  I  felt 
that  if  I  stood  quietly  looking  on  much 
longer,  I  should  he  more  likely  to  weep.  So 
to  excite  myself  out  of  the  depression  of 
spirits  which  was  fast  stealing  over  roe,  I 
imfortunately  went  to  the  tahlc,  and  began 
to  play.  Still  more  unfortunately,  as  the 
event  will  show,  I  won — won  prodigiously; 
won  incredibly ;  won  at  such  a  rate,  that  the 
regular  players  at  the  table  crowded  round 
me ;  and  staring  at  my  stakes  with  hungry, 
superstitious  eyes,  whispered  to  one  another, 
that  the  English  stranger  was  going  to  break 
the  bank. 

I  The  game  was  Rouge  el  I^oir,  I  had  played 
at  it  in  every  city  in  Europe,  without,  how- 
ever, the  care  or  \vish  to  study  the  Theory 
of  Chances — that  philosopher's  stone,  of  all 
gamblers!  And  a  gambler,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  I  had  never  been.  I  was 
heart-whole  from  the  corroding  passion  for 
play.  My  gaming  was  a  mere  idle  amuse- 
ment I  never  resorted  to  it  by  necessity, 
because  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  want 
money.  I  never  practised  it  so  incessantly 
as  to  lose  more  than  I  could  afford,  or  to  gain 
more  than  I  could  coolly  pocket  without  being 
thrown  off  my  balance  by  my  good  luck.  In 
short,  I  had  hitherto  frequented  gambling- 
tables — just  as  I  frequented  ball-rooms  and 
opera-houses — because  they  amused  me,  and 
because  I  had  nothing  better  to  do  with  my 
leisure  hours. 

But,  on  this  occasion,  it  was  very  different 
— now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  felt 
what  the  passion  for  play  really  was.  My 
success  first  bewildered,  and  then,  in  the 
most  literal  meaning  of  the  word,  intoxi- 
cated me.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  it 
is  nevertheless  true,  that  I  only  lost,  when 
I  attempted  to  estimate  chances,  and  played 
according  to  previous  calculation.  If  I  left 
every  thing  to  luck,  and  staked  without  any 
care  or  consideration,  I  was  sure  to  win — ^to 
win  in  the  face  of  every  recognised  probability 
la  favour  of  the  bank.  At  first  some  of  the 
men  present  ventured  their  money  safely 
enough  on  my  colour;  but  I  speedily  in- 
creased my  stakes  to  sums  which  they  dared 
not  risk.  One  after  another  they  left  off 
playing,  and  breathlessly  looked  on  at  my 
game.  Still,  time  after  time  I  staked  higher 
and  higher;  and  still  won.  The  excitement 
in  the  room  rose  to  fever  pitch.  The  silence 
was  interrupted,  by  a  deep,  muttered  chorus 
of  oaths  and  exclamations  in  different  lan- 
guages, every  time  the  gold  was  shovelled 
across  to  my  side  of  the  table — even  the  im- 
perturable  croupier  dashed  his  rake  on  the 
floor  in  a  (French)  fury  of  astonishment  at 
my  success.  But  one  man  present  preserved 
his  self-possession ;  and  that  man  was  my 
friend.  He  came  to  my  side,  and  whispering 
in  English,  begged  me  to  leave  the  place, 
satisfi^  with  what  I  had  already  gained.  I 
must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  re- 


peated his  warnings  and  entreaties  several 
times ;  and  only  left  me  and  went  away,  after 
I  had  rejected  his  advice  (I  was  to  all  intents 
and  purooses  gambling-drunk)  in  terms  which 
renderea  it  impossible  for  him  to  address  me 
again  that  night. 

Shortly  after  he  had  gone,  a  hoarse  voice 
behind  me  cried: — ^  Permit  me,  my  dear  sir ! 
— ^permit  me  to  restore  to  their  proper  place 
two  Napoleons  which  you  have  dropped. 
Wonderiul  luck,  sir ! — I  pledge  you  my  word 
of  honour  as  an  old  soldier,  in  the  course  of 
my  long  experience  in  this  sort  of  thmg,  I 
never  saw  such  luck  as  yours ! — never !  Go 
on,  sir — Sacre  mille  bombes .'  Go  on  boldly, 
and  break  the  bank  T 

I  turned  round  and  saw,  nodding  and 
smiling  at  me  with  inveterate  civility,  a  tall 
man,  dressed  in  a  frogged  and  braided  sur- 
tout  If  I  had  been  in  my  senses,  I  should 
have  considered  him,  personally,  as  being 
rather  a  suspicious  specimen  of  an  old  soldier. 
He  had  gogglmg  blood-shot  eyes,  mangy 
mustachios,  and  a  broken  nose.  His  voice 
betrayed  a  barrack-room  intonation  of  the 
worst  order,  and  he  had  the  dirtiest  pair  of 
hands  I  ever  saw— even  in  France.  These 
little  personal  peculiarities  exercised,  how- 
ever, no  repelling  influence  on  me.  In  the 
mad  excitement,  the  reckless  triumph  of  that 
moment,  I  was  ready  to  "fraternise"  with 
anybody  who  encouraged  me  in  my  game.  I 
accepted  the  old  soldier's  ofiered  pinch  of 
snuff;  clapped  him  on  the  back,  and  swore 
he  was  the  honestest  fellow  in  the  world;  the 
most  glorious  relic  of  the  Grand  Army  that 
I  had  ever  met  with.  "  Go  on !"  cried  my 
military  friend,  snapping  his  fingers  in  ecstacy, 
— ^*  Go  on,  and  win !  Break  the  bank — MiUe 
tonnerres !  my  gallant  English  comrade,  break 
the  bank  ! " 

And  I  did  go  on — ^went  on  at  such  a  rate, 
that  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
croupier  called  out:  ** Gentlemen!  the  bank 
has  discontinued  for  to-nisht"  All  the  notes, 
and  all  the  gold  in  that  "  l)ank,''  now  lay  in  a 
heap  under  my  hands;  the  whole  floating 
capital  of  the  gambling-house  was  waiting  to 
pour  into  my  pockets ! 

"Tie  up  the  money  in  your  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, my  worthy  sir,"  said  the  old  soldier, 
as  I  wildly  plunged  my  hands  into  my  heap 
of  gold.  "  Tie  it  up,  as  we  used  to  tie  up  a 
bit  of  dinner  in  the  Grand  Army  ;  your  win- 
nings are  too  heavy  for  any  breeches  pockets 
that  ever  were  sown.  There!  that's  it! — 
shovel  them  in,  notes  and  all !  Credit !  what 
luck ! — Stop !  another  Napoleon  on  the  floor ! 
Ah !  sacre  petit  polisson  de  Napoleon !  have  I 
found  thee  at  last?  Now  then,  sir — ^two 
tight  double  knots  each  way  with  your 
honourable  permission,  and  the  money's  safe. 
Feel  it!  feel  it,  fortunate  sir!  hard  and 
round  as  a  cannon  ball — Ah,  bah !  if  they 
had  only  fired  such  cannon  balls  at  us,  at 
Austerlitz — nom  d^une  pipe!  if  they  only 
had !    And  now,  as  an  ancient  grenadier,  as 
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ao  ex -brave  of  the  French  arniy,  what 
reTDWDS  for  me  to  do  1  I  ask  what  1  Simply 
this:  to  entreat  my  vulaed  English  friend  to 
drink  A  bottle  of  champagne  with  me,  and 
tonst  the  goddcsa  Fortune  in  foaming  goblets 
before  we  part!" 

Excellent  cx-hrave!  ConriTial  ancient 
greaudicr!  Cbampngne  by  all  meitDs!  An 
Engliah  cheer  for  nn  old  soldier !  Hurrah  ! 
hurrah !  Another  English  cheer  for  the  god- 
doBS  Fortune  I    Hurrah  1  Hurrah!  Hurrah! 

'■  Bravo  I  the  Engliahmaa ;  the  amiable, 
gracious  Englishman,  in  whose  veins  cireu- 
latea  the  vivacious  blood  of  Franco  I    Another 


anoUier  bottle,  and  half-a-poond  of  bon-bons 
with  it !" 

No,  no,  ex-brave;  never — ancient  Grena- 
dier! your  bottle  last  time;  my  bottle 
this.  Behold  it  I  Tout  away !  The  French 
Army ! — the  great  Napoleon ! — the  preaent 
companv  !  the  croupier!  the  honest  croupier's 
wife  ana  daufihtere — ifhehaaany!  the  Ladies 
generally !     Ei'erybody  in  the  world ! 

By  the  time  the  second  bottle  of  i:haDnpngno 
was  emptied,  I  felt  as  if  I  hnd  been  driaking 
liquid  fire — my  brain  seemed  all  a-fiiime  I  No 
excess  in  wine  hnd  ever  had  this  effect  on  me 
before  in  my  life.  Was  it  the  result  of  a 
stimuloiit  acting  upon  my  system  when  1  was 
in  a  highly-f  xelted  state !  Was  my  atnmnch 
ID  a  particularly  disordered  condition  1  Ur 
was  thecbamp^ne  particularly  strong" 

I'Ei-bravo  of  the  French  Army'" 
in  B  mad  state  of  exhilaration,  ''j  am  on 
fire !  how  are  yim  1  You  have  set  me  on 
fire  1  Do  yon  hear ;  my  hero  of  Austurlitz  ? 
Let  us  have  a  third  bottle  of  champagne  to 
put  the  flame  out!"  The  old  soldier  wagged 
his  head,  rolled  his  goggle-eyes,  until  I 
espooted  to  sec  them  slip  out  of  their 
sockets ;  placed  his  dirty  foreflngor  by  the 
side  of  his  broken  nose  ;  solemnly  ejaculated 
"Coffee!"  and  immediately  ran  off  into  an 

The  word  pronounced  by  the  eccentric 
veteran,  seemed  to  have  a  magical  effect  on 
the  rest  of  the  company  present.  With  one 
accord  tbey  all  rose  to  deoart.  Probably 
they  had  expected  to  profit  Dy  my  intoxica- 
tion ;  but  finding  that  my  new  friend  was 
benevolently  bent  on  preventing    me  from 

Setting  dead  drunk,  had  now  abandoned  all 
ope  of  thriving  pleasantly  on  my  wioniDgs. 
Whatever  their  motive  might  be,  at  any  rate 
they  went  away  in  a  body.  When  the  old 
soldier  returned,  and  sat  down  agun  opposite 
to  me  ot  the  table,  we  had  t)ie  room  to  our- 
selves. I  could  SCO  the  cropier,  in  a  sort  of 
vestibule  whiuh  opened  out  of  it,  eating  his 
supper  in  solitude.  The  Nilcnce  w*aa  now 
deeper  than  ever. 

A  sudden  change,  too,  had  come  over  the 

■*  ex-brave."       He    assumed    a    portentously 

golemo  Jock;   and  when    he  spoke  to    me 

^pt£D,  hig  BfBeob  was  onumeoted  by  no  oaths, 


enforced  by  no  finger-anapping,  enlivened  by 
no  apostrophes,  or  exclamations. 

"  Listen,  my  dear  sir,"  said  ho  to  m 
ously  confidential  tones — "  listen  to  : 
soldier's  advice.     I  have  been  to  the  m 

of  the  house  (a  very  charming  womai , 

a  Benius  for  cookery !)  to  impress  on  faer  1bt\ 
necessity  of  making  us  some  partioDlariT 
strong  and  good  cofiee.  You  mnat  drink  Qua 
coffee  in  order  to  get  rid  of  your  fitlla 
amiable  exaltation  of  spirits,  before  y08 
think  of  going  home — you  miisi,  mygoodud 
gracious  friend  I  With  all  that  money  to  bdce 
home  to-night,  it  is  a  sacred  duty  to  yoandf 
to  have  your  wits  about  you.  You  are  knom 
to  be  a  winner  to  ao  enormous  extent,  ifi 
several  gentlemen  present  to.night,  wha,[Biij 
certain  point  of  view,  are  very  worthy  v^ 
excellent  fellows ;  but  they  are  mortal  n  ' 
my  dear  sir,  and  they  have  theii 
weaknesses!  Need  I  say  more!  A 
you  understand  ino  !  Now,  this  is  what^ 
must  do — send  for  a  cabriolet  when  yonll 
quite  well  again — draw  up  all  the  windol. 
when  you  got  into  it — and  tell  the  driver^ 
take  you  home  only  through  the  large  m 
well-lighted  thoroughfares.  Do  tills;  r 
you  and  your  money  will  be  safe.  Do  tt 
and  to-morrow  you  will  thank  an  old  sidl' 
for  giving  yon  a  word  of  honest  advice." 

Just  as  the  ex-brave  ended  his  oration  h 
very  hichn-inose  tones,  the  coffee  came  & 
ready  poured  out  In  two  cups.  My  ntlenSil 
friend  bunded  me  one  of  the  cups,  wiUl  i 
bow.  I  was  parched  with  Uiirst,  and  dnv 
it  off  at  a  draught.  Almost  inatantlr 
words,  I  was  seized  with  a  tit  of  giw^ 
and  felt  more  completely  intoxic^oin 
ever.  The  room  whirled  round  and  9 
furiously:  the  old  soldier  seemed  to  bag 
Inrly  bobbing  up  and  down  before  n 
the  piston  of  a  steam-engine, 
deafened  by  a  violent  singing  ir  _, 
feeling  of  utter  bewilderment,  helplal 
idiotcy,  overcame  me.  I  rose  from  inyfl 
holding  on  by  the  table  to  keep  my  bi^ 
and  stammered  out,  that  I  felt  dreadful^ 
well — so  unwell,  that  I  did  not  know  h 
W!i8  to  get  home. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  answered  the  old  eoltt. 
and  even  his  voice  seemed  to  be  bobbing 
and  down,  as  he  spnkc — "My  dear  B 
would  be  madness  to  go  home,  in  your  etil 
You  would  be  sore  to  lose  your  money;  y' 
might  be  robbed  and  murdered  with  t 
greatest  ease.  I  am  going  to  sleep  here:  i 
you  sleep  here,  too — they  make  up  capital  bdV 
m  this  house — lake  one  ;  sleep  oft'  the  efl'"*" 
of  the  wine,  and  go  homo  safely  with  y 
winnings,  to-morrow — to-morr 
daylight." 

I  bad  uo  power  of  thinking,  no  feellngfl 
any  kind,  but  the  feeling  that  I  must  f 
down  somewhere,  iramodialely,  and  fall  i 
into  n  cool,  refreshing,  comfortable  ilei 
So  1  ngreed  eagerly  to  the  proposal  aba 
th«  ^)B&,  anA.  ^QX  \\i«  <»%Ted  anna  of  the  A 
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soldier  and  the  croupier — ^the  latter  having 
been  summoDed  to  show  the  way.  They  led 
me  along  some  passages  and  up  a  short  night 
of  stairs  into  the  bedroom  which  I  was  to 
occupy.  The  ex-brave  shook  me  warmly  by 
the  hand ;  proposed  that  we  should  breakfast 
together  the  next  morning ;  and  then,  fol- 
lowed by  the  croupier,  left  me  for  the  night 

I  ran  to  the  wash-hand-stand ;  drank  some 
of  the  water  in  my  jug ;  poured  the  rest  out, 
and  plunged  my  face  into  it — then  sat  down 
in  a  chair  and  tried  to  compose  myself.  I 
soon  felt  better.  The  change  for  my  lungs, 
from  the  fetid  atmosphere  of  the  gambling- 
room  to  the  cool  air  of  the  apartment  I 
now  occupied ;  the  almost  equally  refreshing 
change  for  my  eyes,  from  the  glaring  gas- 
lights of  the  *'Salon"  to  the  dim,  quiet  flicker 
of  one  bedroom  candle;  aided  wonderfully 
the  restorative  effects  of  cold  water.  The 
giddiness  left  me,  and  I  began  to  feel  a  little 


like   a    reasonable    beiosr 


agam. 


My   first 


thought  was  of  the  risk  of  sleeping  all  night 
in  a  gambling-house,  my  second,  of  the  still 
greater  risk  of  trying  to  get  out  after  the 
house  was  closed,  and  of  going  home  alone  at 
night,  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  with  a 
large  sum  of  money  about  me.  I  had  slept 
in  worse  places  than  this  in  the  course  of  my 
travels;  so  I  determined  to  lock,  bolt,  and 
barricade  my  door. 

Accordingly,  I  secured  myself  against  all 
intrusion  ;  looked  under  the  bed,  and  into 
the  cupboard ;  tried  the  fastening  of  the 
window ;  and  then,  satisfied  that  I  had  taken 
every  proper  precaution,  pulled  off  my  upper 
clothing,  put  my  light,  which  was  a  dim  one, 
on  the  hearth  among^  a  feathery  litter  of  wood 
ashes:  and  got  into  bed,  with  the  handkerchief 
full  of  money  under  my  pillow. 

I  soon  felt,  not  only  that  I  could  not  go  to 
sleep,  but  that  I  could  not  even  close  my 
eyes.  I  was  wide  awake  and  in  a  high  fever. 
Every  nerve  in  my  body  trembled — every  one 
of  my  senses  seemed  to  be  preternaturally 
sharpened.  I  tossed,  and  rolled,  and  tried 
every  kind  of  position,  and  perseveringly 
sought  out  thQ  cold  comers  of  the  bed,  and 
all  to  no  purpose.  Now,  I  thrust  my  arms 
over  the  clothes ;  now  I  poked  them  under 
the  olothes;  now,  I  violently  shot  my  legs 
straight  out,  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bed ; 
now,  I  convulsively  coiled  them  up  as  near 
my  chin  as  they  would  go ;  now,  I  shook  out 
my  crumpled  pillow,  changed  it  to  the  cool 
side,  patted  it  flat,  and  lay  down  quietly 
on  my  back ;  now,  I  fiercely  doubled  it  in 
two,  set  it  up  on  end,  thrust  it  against  the 
board  of  the  bed,  and  tried  a  sitting  posture. 
Every  effort  was  in  vain ;  I  groaned  with 
vexation,  as  I  felt  that  I  was  in  for  a  sleepless 
night 

What  could  I  do?  I  had  no  book  to 
read.  And  yet.  unless  1  found  out  some 
method  of  diverting  my  mind,  I  felt  certain 
that  I  was  in  the  condition  to  imagine  all 
sorts   of  horrors  ;  to  rack  my  brains  with 


forebodings  of  every  possible  and  impossible 
danger ;  in  short,  to  pass  the  night  in  suffer- 
ing all  conceivable  varieties  of  nervous  terror. 
I  raised  myself  on  my  elbow,  and  looked 
about  the  room — which  was  brightened  by 
a  lovely  moonlight  pouring  straight  through 
the  window— to  see  if  it  contained  any  pictures 
or  ornaments,  that  I  could  at  all  clearly  dis- 
tinguish. While  my  eyes  wandered  from 
wall  to  wall,  a  remembrance  of  Le  Maistre^s 
delightful  little  book,  '*  Voyage  autour  de 
Ma  Chambre,''  occurred  to  me.  I  resolved 
to  imitate  the  French  author,  and  find  occu- 
pation and  amusement  enough  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  my  wakefulness,  by  making  a 
mental  inventory  of  every  article  of  furniture 
I  could  see,  and  by  following  up  to  their  sources 
the  multitude  oi  associations,  which  even  a 
chair,  a  table,  or  a  wash-hand-stand,  may  be 
made  to  call  forth. 

In  the  nervous  unsettled  state  of  my  mind 
at  that  moment,  I  found  it  much  easier  to 
make  my  proposed  inventory,  than  to  make 
my  proposed  reflections,  and  soon  gave  up 
all  hope  of  thinking  in  Le  Maistre's  fanciful 
track — or,  indeed,  Uiinkioff  at  all.  I  looked 
about  the  room  at  the  different  articles  of 
furniture,  and^did  nothing  more.  There  was, 
first,  the  bed  I  was  lying  in — a  four-post  bed, 
of  all  things  in  the  world  to  meet  with  in  Paris! 
— ^yes,  a  thorough  clumsy  British  four-poster, 
with  the  regular  top  lined  with  chintz — the 
regular  fringed  valance  all  round — ^the  rec^lar 
string,  unwholesome  curtains,  which  I  re- 
membered having  mechanically  drawn  back 
against  the  posts,  without  particularly  noticing 
the  bed  when  I  first  got  into  the  room.  Then, 
there  was  the  marble-topped  wash-hand-stand, 
from  which  the  water  I  had  spilt,  in  my  hurry 
to  pour  it  out,  was  still  dripping,  slowly  and 
more  slowly,  on  to  the  brick  floor.  Then,  two 
small  chairs,  with  my  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
trousers  flung  on  them.  Then,  a  large  elbow 
chair  covered  with  dirty-white  dimity :  with 
my  cravat  and  shirt-collar  thrown  over  the 
back.  Then,  a  chest  of  drawers,  with  two  of 
the  brass  handles  off,  and  a  tawdry,  broken 
china  ink-stand  placed  on  it  by  way  of  orna- 
ment for  the  top.  Then,  the  dressing-table, 
adorned  by  a  very  small  looking-glass,  and  a 
very  large  pin-cushion.  Then,  the  window — 
an  unusually  large  window.  Then,  a  dark 
old  picture,  which  the  feeble  candle  dimly 
showed  me.  It  was  the  picture  of  a  fellow 
in  a  high  Spanish  hat,  crowned  with  a  plume 
of  towering  feathers.  A  swarthy,  sinister 
ruffian,  looking  upwards;  shading  his  eyes 
with  his  hand,  and  looking  intently  upward — 
it  might  be  at  some  tall  gallows  at  which  he 
was  going  to  be  hanged.  At  any  rate  he  hod 
the  appearance  of  thoroughly  deserving  it 

This  picture  put  a  kind  of  constraint  upon 
me  to  look  upward  too— at  the  top  of  the  bed. 
It  was  a  gloomy  and  not  an  interesting  object, 
and  I  looked  back  at  the  picture.  I  counted 
the  feathers  in  the  man^s  hat;  they  stood 
out  in  relief;   three,  white;  two,  green.    I 
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observed  the  crown  of  his  hat,  which  was 
conical  shape,  according  to  the  fashion 

Fosed  to  have  been  worn  by  Guido  Fawkes. 
wondered  what  he  was  looking  up  at.  It 
couldn't  be  at  the  stars;  such  a* desperado 
was  neither  astrologer  nor  astronomer.  It 
must  be  at  the  high  gallows,  and  he  was  going 


lenj^h 
lay 


// 


to  bo  hanged  presently.  Would  the  execu- 
tioner come  into  possession  of  his  conical 
crowned  hat,  and  plume  of  feathers'?  I 
counted  the  feathers  agam ;  three,  white ; 
two,  green. 

While  I  still  lingered  over  this  very  im- 
proving and  intellectual  employment,  my 
thoughts  insensibly  began  to  wander.  The 
moonlight  shining  into  the  room  reminded 
me  of  a  certain  moonlight  night  in  England 
— ^the  night  after  a  pic-nic  party  in  a  Welsh 
valley.  Every  incident  of  the  drive  home- 
ward through  lovely  scenery,  which  the  moon- 
light made  lovelier  than  ever,  came  back  to 
my  remembrance,  though  I  had  never  given 
the  pic-nic  a  thought  for  years ;  though,  if  I 
had  tried  to  recollect  it,  I  could  certainly  have 
recalled  little  or  nothing  of  that  scene  long 
post  Of  all  the  wonderful  faculties  that 
help  to  tell  us  we  are  immortal,  which  speaks 
the  sublime  truth  more  eloquently  than 
memory  ?  Here  was  I,  in  a  strange  house  of 
the  most  suspiciops  character,  in  a  situation 
of  uncertainty,  and  even  of  peril,  which  might 
seem  to  make  the  cool  exercise  of  my  re- 
collection almost  out  of  the  question ;  never- 
theless remembering,  quite  involuntarily, 
places,  people,  conversations,  minute  circum- 
stances of  every  kind,  which  I  had  thought 
forgotten  for  ever,  which  I  could  not  possibly 
have  recalled  at  will,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices.  And  what  cause  had  pro- 
duced in  a  moment  the  whole  of  this  strange, 
complicated,  mysterious  effect  ?  Nothing  but 
some  ravs  of  moonlight  shining  in  at  my  bed- 
room wmdow. 

I  was  still  thinking  of  the  pic-nic ;  of 
our  merriment  on  the  drive  home;  of  the 
sentimental  young  lady  who  would  quote 
Childe  Harold,  because  it  was  moonlight 
I  was  absorbed  by  these  past  scenes  and  past 
amusements,  when  in  an  instant  the  thread 
on  which  my  memories  hung,  snapped  asunder; 
m^  attention  immediately  came  back  to  present 
thmgs,  more  vividly  than  ever,  and  I  found 
myself,  I  neither  knew  why  nor  wherefore, 
looking  hard  at  the  picture  again. 

Looking  for  what?  Good  God,  the  man 
had  pulled  his  hat  down  on  his  brows! — 
No  !  The  hat  itself  was  gone !  Where  was 
the  conical  crown?  Where  the  feathers; 
three,  white;  two,  green?  Not  there!  In 
place  of  the  hat  and  feathers,  what  dusky 
object  was  it  that  now  hid  his  forehead — his' 
eyes — his  shading  hand?  Was  the  bed 
moving  ? 

I  turned  on  my  back,  and  looked  up.  Was 
I  mad  ?  drunk  ?  dreaming  ?  giddy  again  ?  or, 
was  the  top  of  the  bed  really  moving  down — 
sinking  sioiriy,  regularly,  silently,  horribly, 
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of  a  1  rig?*  l?i!^-^.H  V^'ont  the  whole  of  its  le 
sup.  I  and  t>^jj  ^    ^&ht  domi  upon  Me,  as  I 

Mv  blood  seemed  to  stand  still ;  a  deadly, 
paralysing  coldness  stole  all  over  me,  as  I 
turned^  roy  head  round  on  the  pillow,  and 
determined  to  test  whether  the  bed-top  was 


really  moving,  or  not,  by  keeping  my  eye  on 
the  man  in  the  picture.  The  next  look  in 
that  direction  was  enough.  The  dull,  black, 
frowsy  outline  of  the  valance  above  me  was 
within  an  inch  of  being  parallel  with  his 
waist  I  still  looked  breathlessly.  And  steadily, 
and  slowly — very  slowly — ^I  saw  the  figure, 
and  the  line  of  frame  below  the  figure,  vanish, 
as  the  valance  moved  down  before  it 

I  am,  constitutionally,  anything  but  timid. 
I  have  been,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in 
peril  of  roy  life,  and  have  not  lost  my  self- 
possession  for  an  instant ;  but,  when  the  con- 
viction first  settled  on  my  mind  that  the 
bed-top  was  really  moving,  was  steadily  and 
continuously  sinkmg  down  upon  me,  I  looked 
up  for  one  awful  minute,  or  more,  shuddering, 
helpless,  panic-stricken,  beneath  the  hideous 
machinery  for  murder,  which  was  advancing 
closer  and  closer  to  suffocate  me  where  I  lay. 

Then  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  came, 
and  nerved  me  to  save  mv  life,  while  there 
was  yet  time.  I  got  out  of  bed  very  quietly, 
and  quickly  dressed  myself  again  in  my  upper 
clothing.  The  candle,  fully  spent,  went  out 
I  sat  down  in  the  arm-chair  that  stood  near, 
and  watched  the  bed-top  slowly  descending. 
I  was  literally  spell-bound  by  it  If  I  h^ 
heard  foot-steps  behind  me,  I  could  not  have 
turned  round ;  if  a  means  of  escape  had  been 
miraculouslv  provided  for  me,  I  could  not 
have  moved  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The 
whole  life  in  me,  was,  at  that  moment  con- 
centrated in  mv  eyes. 

It  descended — the  whole  canopy,  with  the 
fringe  round  it,  came  down— down — close 
down ;  so  close  that  there  was  not  room 
now  to  squeeze  my  finger  between  the  bed- 
top  and  the  bed.  I  felt  at  the  sides,  and  dis- 
covered  that  what  had  appeared  to  me,  from 
beneath,  to  be  the  ordinary  light  canopy  of  a 
four-post  bed  was  in  reality  a  thick,  broad 
mattress,  the  substance  of  which  was  concealed 
by  the  valance  and  its  fringe.  I  looked  up, 
and  saw  the  four  posts  rising  hideously  bare. 
In  the  middle  of  the  bed-top  was  a  huge 
wooden  screw  that  had  evidently  worked  it 
down  through  a  hole  in  the  ceiling,  just  as 
ordinary  presses  are  worked  down  on  the 
substance  selected  for  compression.  The 
frightful  apparatus  moved  without  making 
the  faintest  noise.  There  had  been  no 
creaking  as  it  came  down ;  there  was  now 
not  the  faintest  sound  from  the  room  above. 
Amid  a  dead  and  awful  silence  I  beheld  before 
mc — in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the 
civilised  capital  of  France— such  a  machine 
for  secret  murder  by  suffocation,  as  might 
have  existed  in  the  worst  days  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, in  the  lonely  Inns  among  the  Hartz 


Okari« 
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Mountains,  in  the  mvBterioiis  tribunals  of 
Westphalia !  Still,  aa'l  looked  on  it,  I  could 
not  move;  I  could  hardly  breathe;  but  I 
began  to  recover  the  power  of  thinking ;  and, 
m  a  moment,  I  discovered  the  murderous 
eonspiracy  framed  against  me,  in  all  its  horror. 

My  cup  of  coffee  had  been  drugged,  and 
drugged  too  strongly.  I  had  been  saved  from 
being  smothered,  by  kavin?  taken  an  over- 
doae  of  some  narcotic  How  I  had  chafed 
and  fretted  at  the  fever-fit  which  had  pre- 
served my  life  by  keeping  me  awake !  How 
recklessly  I  had  confided  myself  to  the  two 
wretches  who  had  led  me  into  this  room, 
determined,  for  the  sake  of  my  winnings,  to 
kill  me  in  my  sleep,  by  the  surest  and  most 
horrible  contrivance  for  secretly  accomplishing 
my  destruction !  How  many  men,  winners 
like  me,  had  slept,  as  I  had  proposed  to  sleep, 
in  that  bed ;  and  never  been  seen  or  heard 
of  more?    I  shuddered  as  I  thought  of  it 

Bat,  erelong,  all  thought  was  again  sus- 
pended by  the  sight  of  the  murderous  canopy 
moving  once  more.  After  it  had  remained 
on  the  bed — as  nearly  as  I  could  guess — about 
ten  minutes,  it  began  to  move  up  again.  The 
II  villains,  who  worked  it  from  above,  evidently 
{  believed  that  their  purpose  was  now  accom- 
plished. Slowly  and  silently,  as  it  had  de- 
scended, that  horrible  bed-tOp  rose  towards  its 
former  place.  When  it  reached  the  upper 
extremities  of  the  four  posts,  it  reached  the 
ceiling  too.  Neither  hole  nor  screw  could  be 
seen — the  bed  became,  in  appearance,  an  ordi- 
nary bed  again,  the  canopy,  an  ordinary 
canopy,  even  to  the  most  suspicious  eyes. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  was  able  to  move, 
to  rise  from  my  chair,  to  consider  how  I 
should  escape.  If  I  betrayed,  by  the  smallest 
noise,  that  the  attempt  to  suffocate  me  had 
failed,  I  was  certain  to  be  murdered.  Had  I 
made  any  noise  already  ?  I  listened  intently, 
looking  towards  the  door.  No !  no  footsteps 
in  the  passage  outside ;  no  sound  of  a  tread, 
light  or  heavy,  in  the  room  above — absolute 
suence  everywhere.  Besides  locking  and 
bolting  my  door,  I  had  moved  an  old  wooden 
chest  against  it,  which  I  had  found  under  the 
bed.  To  remove  this  chest  (my  blood  ran 
cold,  as  I  thought  what  its  contents  might 
be!)  without  making  some  disturbance,  was 
impossible ;  and,  moreover,  to  think  of  escap- 
ing through  the  house,  now  barred-up  for 
the  night,  was  sheer  insanity.  Only  one 
chance  was  left  me — the  window.  I  stole  to 
it  on  tiptoe. 

My  bedroom  was  on  the  first  ffoor; 
above  an  entresol^  and  looked  into  the 
back  street,  which  you  have  sketched  in 
your  view.  I  raised  my  hand  to  open  the 
window,  knowing  that  on  that  action  hung, 
by  the  merest  hairVbreadth,  my  chance 
of  safety.  They  keep  vigilant  watch  in  a 
House  of  Murder — if  any  part  of  the  frame 
cracked,  if  the  hinge  creaked,  I  was,  perhaps, 
a  lost  man !  It  must  have  occupied  me  at 
least  five   minutes,  reckoning  by  time — five 


hours,  reckoning  by  suspense — to  open  that 
window.  I  succeeded  in  doing  it  silently,  in 
doinff  it  with  all  the  dexterity  of  a  house- 
breaker: and  then  looked  down  into  the 
street  To  leap  the  distance  beneath  me, 
would  be  almost  certain  destruction  I  Next,  I 
looked  round  at  the  sides  of  the  house.  Down 
the  left  side,  ran  the  thick  water-pipe  which 
you  have  drawn — it  passed  close  by  the  outer 
edge  of  the  window.  The  moment  I  saw  the 
pipe,  I  knew  I  was  saved ;  my  breath  came 
and  went  freely  for  the  first  time  since  I  had 
seen  the  canopy  of  the  bed  moving  down  upon 
me! 

To  some  men,  the  means  of  escape  which  I 
had  discovered  might  have  seemed  difficult 
and  dangerous  enough — to  me,  the  prospect 
of  slipping  down  the  pipe  into  the  street  did 
not  suggest  even  a  thought  of  peril.  I  had 
always  been  accustomed,  by  the  practice  of 
gymnastics,  to  keep  up  my  schoolboy  powers 
as  a  daring  and  expert  climber;  and  knew 
that  my  head,  hands,  and  feet  would  serve  me 
faithfully  in  nny  hazards  of  ascent  or  descent 
I  had  already  got  one  leg  over  the  window- 
sill,  when  1  remembered  the  handkerchief, 
filled  with  money  under  my  pillow.  I  could 
well  have  afforded  to  leave  it  behind  me ;  but 
I  was  revenfi^efully  determined  that  the  mis- 
creants of  uie  gambling-house  should  miss 
their  plunder  as  well  as  their  victim.  So  I 
went  back  to  the  bed,  and  tied  the  heavy 
handkerchief  at  my  back  by  my  cravat  Just 
as  I  had  made  it  tight,  and  fixed  it  in  a  com- 
fortable place,  I  thought  I  heard  a  sound  of 
breathing  outside  the  door.  The  chill  feelmg 
of  horror  ran  through  me  again  as  I  listened. 
No!  dead  silence  still  in  the  passage — I  Imd 
only  heard  the  night  air  blowing  softly  into 
the  room.  The  next  moment  I  was  on  the 
window-sill — and  the  next,  I  had  a  firm  grip 
on  the  water-pipe  with  my  hands  and  knees. 

I  slid  down  into  the  street  easily  and 
quietly,  as  I  thought  I  should,  and  immedi- 
ately set  off*,  at  the  top  of  my  speed,  to  a 
branch  "  Prefecture  "  of  Police,  which  I  knew 
was  situated  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
A  "  Sub-Prefect  **  and  several  picked  men 
among  his  subordinates,  happened  to  be  up, 
maturing,  I  believe,  some  scheme  for  dis- 
covering the  perpetrator  of  a  mysterious 
murder,  which  all  Paris  was  talking  of  just 
then.  When  I  began  my  story,  in  a  breath- 
less hurry  and  in  very  nad  French,  I  could 
see  that  the  Sub-Prefect  suspected  me  of 
being  a  drunken  Englishman,  who  had  robbed 
somebody,  but  he  soon  altered  his  opinion,  as 
I  went  on ;  and  before  I  had  anything  like 
concluded,  he  shoved  all  the  papers  before 
him  into  a  drawer,  put  on  his  hat,  supplied 
me  with  another  (for  I  was  bare-headed), 
ordered  a  file  of  soldiers,  desired  his  expert 
followers  to  get  ready  all  sorts  of  tools  for 
breaking  open  doors  and  ripping-up  brick- 
flooring,  and  took  my  arm,  in  the  most  friendly 
and  familiar  manner  possible,  to  lead  me  with 
him  out  of  the  house.    I  will  venture  to  say, 


that  when  the  Sub-Prefcct  was  a  littlo  boy,  I  to  i 


Tho  'm, 


ti  the  bod- 
lerin^  canopy    ivas    then 


he  was  not  hiilf  ub  much  pleased  as  !ie  was  lowerea,  ut  ao  noiselessly  n 

now  ot  thu  job  in  prospect  for  him  at  the  it  lowerea.     »*hen  I  mentioned 
"  GamWing-Houee !"  8ub-Prere«.  nia  aaswer,  simple  ob  ii  wns,  naa 

Away  we  went  through  the  streets,  the  a  terrible  Significance,  "jjy  meit,"  snid  he, 
Sub-Prefect  Cfoaa-exatnining  and  congratu-  "are  working  doivn  tho  bed-top  for  the  first 
la^og  mc  in  the  same  breath,  ns  wo  marched  Wme — the  men  whose  money  y 


at  the  heiid  of  our  formidabto  jiosse 
Sentinels  were  placed  at  the  baek  and  front  of 
the  gambling-house  the  moment  we  got  to  it ; 
■  tremendous  battery  of  knocks  was  directed 
a^nst  the  door;  a  light  appeared  nt  a 
wmdow;  I  wuted  to  coDccai  myself  behind 
the  police — then  came  more  knocks,  and  n 
cry  of  "  Open  in  the  name  of  the  law  T  At 
thst  Ifrrihle  summons,  bolts  and  locks  gave 
way  before  an  invisible  hand,  and  the  moment 
after,  the  Sub-Prefect  was  in  the  passage,  con- 
fronting a  waiter,  half-dressed  and  ghaatlv 
pale.  Tilts  was  tho  short  dialogue  which 
immediately  took  place. 

"  Wo  want  to  see  the  Englishman  who  is 
sleeping  in  this  house?" 

"  He  went  Bwny  hours  ago." 

"  He  did  no  such  thing. 
away;    he   remained.      She 

"  I  swear  to  you,  Slonsieur  le  Sous-Prefect, 
he  is  not  here!  he " 

"  I  swear  to  you,  Alonsieur  le  Gar^un,  he 
ia.  He  elept  here — he  didn't  find  your  bed 
comfortable — he  came  to  us  to  complain  of  it 
— here  he  is,  among  my  men — and  hare  am  I, 
ready  to  look  for  a  flea  or  two  in  his  bed- 
stead. Picard!  (calling  to  one  of  the  sub- 
ordinates, and  pointing  to  the  waiter)  collar 
that  man,  and  tie  his  hands  behind  him. 
Now,    then,    gentlemen,    let    lis    walk    up 

Every  man  and  woman  in  the  house  was 
Boenred— the  "Old  Soldier,"  tho  first.  Then  I 
identified  the  bod  in  which  I  had  slept :  and  then 
we  went  into  tho  room  above.  No  object  that 
was  at  all  extraordinary  appeared  in  any  part 
of  it.  The  Sub-Prefect  looked  round  the  place, 
oonimimded  '     '     ■     '       ■■     -     ^  > 

twice  on  thii 

attentively  at  the   snot  he  had  sbmped  on, 

and  ordered  the  flooring  there  to  bo  carefully 

Inkrn  up.     This  was  done  in  no  time.     Lights 

wore  produced,  and   we  saw  a  deep  raftered 

CBin^  nctwccn  the  tloor  of  this  room  and  the 

"  "m  room  bemmth.    Through  this 

I  ran  porpundtcnlarly  n  sort  of 

tliickly  jrnittflcd ;  and  iasido  the 

■ '    "      sL-rew,  which  oommnni- 

briow.    l^xlra  lengths 

'    '    ers  covered  with 

workii  of  a  heavy 

lafemal  ingenoity  no 

I  Wow— and,  when  token 


in  better  practice. 

We  left  the  house  in  the  aolo  poasession  of 
two  police  agents— every  one  of  the  inmates 
being  removed  to  prison  on  tlie  spot.  The 
Sub-Prefuct,  after  taking  down  my^jiroc^s- 
ttrbal"  In  his  office,  returned  with  me  to  my 
hotel  to  get  my  paasport.  "  Do  you  think,"  I 
asked,  as  !  gnvo  it  to  him,  "  that  any  men 
have  really  been  smothered  in  that  bed,  as 
they  tried  to  smother  me  1^ 

"  I  have  seen  dozens  of  drowned  men  laid 
out  at  the  Morgue,"  answered  the  Sub-Prefect, 
"  in  whose  pocket-booka  wore  found  letters, 
stating  that  ihey  had  committed  suicide  in 
the  Seine,  because  they  bad  lost  everything 
at  tho  gaming-table.  Do  I  know  how  many 
of  those  men  entered  the  same  gambling' 
His  friend  wenti  house  that  you  entered!  won  aa  yov  won? 
his  bud- 1  took  that  bed  as  you  took  it!  slept  in  it? 
were  smothered  in  it?  and  were  privately 
thrown  into  the  river,  with  a  letter  of  expla- 
nation written  by  tho  murderers  and  placed 
in  their  pocket-books  ?  No  man  can  say  how 
many  or  how  few,  have  suffered  the  fate  from 
which  you  have  escaped.  The  people  of  the 
gambling-house  kept  their  bedstead  machinery 
n  secret  from  u* — even  from  tho  police !  The 
dead  kept  the  rest  of  the  secret  for  them. 
Good  night,  or  rather  good  morning.  Mon- 
sieur Faulkner!  Bo  at  my  office  again  at 
nbe  o'clock — in  the  meantime,  au  revoir !" 

The  rest  of  ray  story  is  soon  told.  1  was 
examined,  and  re-examined;  the  gambling- 
house  was  strictly  searched  aH  through,  from 
top  to  bottom  ;  tho  prisoners  wore  separately 
interrogated;  and  two  of  tlio  less  guilty 
among  them  made  a  confession.  I  discovered 
that  the  Old  Soldier  was  the  master  of  the 
bo  silent,  stamped  i  gambling-house— ^'urftw  discovered  that  he 
"     '  '    hud   been   drummed   out   of  the   army,  as  a 

vagabond,  years  ago ;  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  nil  BorU  of  villanles  since ;  that  he  was 
in  possession  of  stolen  property,  which  tho 
owners  identified;  and  that  he,  Uie  croupier, 
another  accomplice,  and  the  woman  who  had 
made  my  cup  of  coffee,  were  nil  In  the  secret 
of  tho  liodstead.  There  appeared  some  reason 
to  doubt  whether  the  inferior  persona  at- 
tached to  the  house  knew  anytliing  of  the 
Muffueating  machinery  ;  and  tliey  received  tho 
benefit  of  that  doubt,  by  being  treated  simply 
OS  thieves  and  vagabonds.  As  for  tho  Old 
Soldier  and  bis   two  heod-myrmidons,  they 

went  to  the  galleys;  the  woman  who  had 

tlia  amolleit  piM- 1  druggo.i  my  coffee  was  imprisoned  for  1  forget 

""  "     and  how  many  years;  the  regular  attendants  at 

ittlo  I  tlio   gambling-houso   wero    considered   "  aaa- 

itting   ploious."  and  placed    under   "surveillance;" 

men  I  ud  1  became,  for  one  whole  week  (which  ia 


1) 


A  long  time),  the  head  ^lion'^  in  Parisian 
society.  My  adventure  was  dramatised  by 
three  illustrious  playmakers,  but  never  saw 
tbeatrical  daylight ;  for  the  censorship  forbade 
tbe  introduction  on  the  staoe  of  a  correct  copy 
of  the  gambling-house  bedstead. 

Two  good  results  wore  produced  by  my 
adventurt*.  which  any  censorship  must  have 
approved.     In   the   first  place,  it  helped   to 
jn^lfy  the  Government  in  forth witli  carrying 
out    their   determination    to    put    down    all 
gambling-houses :    in    the    second    place,  it 
cured  me  of  ever  again  trying  "  Rouge  et  Noir'' 
as  an  amusement.   The  sight  of  a  green  cloth, 
with  packs  of  cards  and  heaps  of  monev  on  it, 
will  henceforth  be  for  ever  associated  in  my 
mind   \\  ith   the    sight   of  a   bed-canopy   de- 
scending to  suffocate  me.  in  the  silence  nnd 
darkness  of  the  night" 

Just  as  Mr.  Faulkner  pronounced  the  last 
words,  he  started  in  his  chair,  and  assumed 
a  stiff,  dignified  position,  in  a  great  hurry. 
"  Bless  my  soul  I  ^  cried  he — with  a  comic 
look  of  astonishment  and  vexation — ^  while 
I  have  been  telling  you  what  is  the  real  secret 
of  my  interest  in  the  sketch  you  have  so 
kindly  given  to  me,  I  have  altogether  for- 
gotten that  I  came  l^ere  to  ^t  for  my  portrait 
For  the  last  hour,  or  more,  I  must  have 
been  the  worst  model  vou  ever  had  to  paint 
from!" 

"  On  the  contrary,  you  have  been  the  best," 
said  I.  "^I  have  been  painting  from  your 
expression  ;  and,  while  telling  your  storj'.  you 
have  unconsciously  shown  mo  tlie  natural 
expression  I  wanted.*^ 

THE  THIRSTY  BOYS  OF  BONN. 


Duels  \xry  in  blood-thirstiness  ;  beer  varies 
in  strength.  Of  the  duels  and  beer-drinkings 
of  Grerman  students,  many  of  us  have  been 
taught  to  form  an  incorrect  ido.i.  Having 
acquired  some  exjK'rience  upon  these  matters 
among  the  youn^^  gentlemen — now  and  then 
rather  old  gentlemen — subject  to  the  Univer- 
sity at  Bonn,  I  desire  that  justice  m.iy  be 
done  to  that  community. 

The  German  student  i-.  on  the  wliok*.  a 
person  much  maligned.  You  m:iy  judge  from 
his  duelling  pads,  and  from  the  bluntness  of 
his  cutlasses — sharp  only  at  the  fx)ints — .-md 
from  the  gay  appearance  of  the  principals  and 
seconds,  that  a  duel  is  not  in  (lermany  a 
mortal  contest  The  Bonner  student  is  thirsty, 
but  not  blood-thirsty.  He  submits  to  have 
his  face  gashed  for  a  point  of  lionour — that 
18  all.  He  fights  for  the  hoiiuur.  not  so  much 
of  himself,  as  of  his  corps.  He  takes  up  the 
■word  as  a  cricketer  takes  up  his  bat,  for  the 
npport  of  club  supremacy.     For,  be  it  under- 

fHM      hat  students  of  one  c<trps  will  only 

it      th  students  of  another  corps.     As  for 

^uimeel'" — the   corps-less,  bodiless  non- 

^e  is  as  much  one  of  the  external 

ts  of  life,  which   true    philosophy  is 


bound  to  disregard,  as  a  ^'pkUister^  or  shop- 
keeper himself. 

The  fiice  of  the  Gennan  student  is  the  only 
part  of  him  uncovered  in  a  dael.  Let  him 
but  have  his  cheek  cat  through,  or  a  wing  of 
his  nose  sliced  off,  and  he  assumes  the  scar- 
bom  honours  of  a  veteran.  Let  not  young 
ladies  marvel  at  the  reckless  sacrifice  of 
beauty.  There  is  not  much  manly  beauty  to 
be  spoilt  in  any  German  University;  and, 
least  of  all,  if  it  be  Prussian.  But,  pooh ! —  ' 
that  is  a  small  consideration.  The  German 
student  is  true-hearted  and  jovial. 

Observe  a  party  of  "^Chteztphalen  "  members 
of  the  most  noted  corps  at  Bonn,  bent  on 
pleasure,  by  the  way  of  punch,  after  a  morn- 
ing lecture.  They  embark  upon  a  boat,  some- 
thing like  the  gig  of  a  Yorkshire  collier, 
furnished  with  a  sail  and  a  pair  of  sweeps 
that  would  tire  any  London  lighterman. 
Down  the  stream  they  go— easily  enough — 
singing  snatches  of  song  from  their  ^Commers* 
buckj^  relieving  each  other  at  the  sweeps, 
until  they  have  reached  their  destination.  If 
they  run  the  boat  aground,  two  or  three  of 
them  will  jump  into  the  shallow  water  in- 
stantly to  shove  her  off.  They  land,  and  H^t 
a  fire ;  their  punch  is  brewed :  their  sausage 
and  etceteras  are  cooked ;  and  then  the  even- 
ing is  spent  in  drink  and  song.  I^  by  chance, 
there  should  be  an  English  fly-isher  at  hand, 
he  brings  his  trout,  and  quickly  fraternises 
with  the  company,  finally,  all  return  into 
the  town  to  join  the  festive  *^Kneipe.^ 

They  return  against  the  current,  and  in 
that  respect  exceedingly  against  their  incli- 
nation.   Boating  is  not  popular  at  Bonn. 

Before  the  town  flows  the  rapid  Rhine,  its 
grey  and  turbid  stream  inviting  oarsmen ;  and 
yet  boating  is  rare,  and  what  there  is  does 
not  deserve  the  name.  The  swift  Rhine,  how- 
ever, is  not  quite  so  safe  as  Thames  water  to 
row  upon,  and  it  is  hard  work,  too,  to  pull 
against  stream  home  to  the  festive  "'KneipeJ* 

The  "^Kncipe  "  of  the  Guestphalen  is  a  large 
square  room  well  filled  with  tables.  At  the 
extreme  end  of  it,  is  hung  over  the  chimney 
the  scutcheon  of  the  corps — a  piece  of  heraldiy 
which,  for  more  complete  identification,  is 
emblazoned  with  the  words  ^Guestphalen  sets 
panier."  Two  swords  are  crossed  above  the 
emblem.  Round  the  tables  are  the  students, 
in  each  stipre  of  cheer.  In  their  dress  they 
all  resemble  one  another.  They  who  can 
raise  them,  v.ear  a  beard  and  a  moustache. 
Here,  on  one  side,  is  a  young  fellow  troubled 
(O !  no.  not  at  all  troubled)  with  a  slash  that 
has  multiplied  his  lips  by  two :  he  is  endea- 
vouring to  insert  part  of  a  hard-boiled  egg 
into  his  mouth,  with  the  assistance  of  a  silver 
tooth-pick.  The  ligature  still  binds  his  wound, 
and  he  can  open  his  mouth  but  slightly.  Else- 
where, anotlier,  who  is  drinking,  painfully,  de- 
bilitated beer  from  a  glass  twelve  inches  high, 
wears  the  less  recent  marks  of  an  encounter, 
in  w^hich  his  nose  was  very  nearly  severed 
from  his  face.     A  third  has  a  bloated  appear- 


want  of  scars.    He  is  n  hero  Mltliftt  h*"       "I'l.   /'■     The  geconi 


succeasful  in  tha  duel  bj  blood,  as  in  tho  trial 
T  beer,  of  vvbich  I  anall  spank  presently. 
ow,  for  a  wager,  he  is  swallowiDg  »  quart  a 
minute  for  twelve  miaat«a  Id  BUcvesMoa — to 
him  apparently  an  easy  Uak.  A  fonrth  is 
feeding  upon  that  anutisfactory  Rhonish 
dish  entitled  "  aaoer  braton."  It  consists  of 
stewed  beef,  made  sour  aod  putrescent  by 
vine^r  nnd  lapse  of  time. 

The  appearance  of  a  strimgui 
"Kneipe"  causes  nn  immedialc  sti 
surrounded  by  men  who  wolcnmi'  him,  and 
he  has  no  penco  tilt  he  has  ilnink  nil  their 
healths  in  beer,  in  quick  auvi'issiun.  This, 
when  the  corps  is  numerous  (liki>  tlint  of  the 
Gaestphalen)  ia  no  small  feat,  ^inm  the  polite 
■traoser  may  not  swallow  less  tli  '~  * 

at  a  draught;  that  is  to  say,  hall'  I 
Were  the  beer  heady,  the  result  would  be 
ioUiiieatioa  ;  but  a  man  accustomed  to 
London  stout  will  find  no  worsi*  affliction  ii 
large  draughts  of  Bonner  beer  than  the  ex 
e  irrigation  of  his  stomach. 
s  in  the  coorse  of  conTCr^iilioT],  at  these 
hours  of  hospitality,  that  a  sir:iiijcr  learns 
all  about  these  student  corps.  Tin'  hosts  tell 
foo  all  about  themselves,  about  tliiiir  lighta, 
their  rules  for  stopping  and  rentwini^  combat, 
their  intense  horror  of  duelhri;;'  ukh  pistols. 
If  they  are  naked  whether  a  bout  :it  fisticuffs 
would  not  be  a  better  remedy  ih:in  elurosy 
iwords  and  pads,  tiiey  reply  th:it  there  is  not 
iny  skill  in  boxing.  (This  fict  the  Guest- 
phaleD   once  began  to  doubt  ' 

number  of  them  had  been  bit 
down  by  an  English  guest,) 

Of  their  duels  with  awoids,  fuioilmr  doscri|>' 
tioDS  have  been  given.  The  Irinl  by  liquids 
Is  not  known  so  commonly.  The  combslants, 
ID  an  encounter  of  this  kind,  »re  generally 
D  who  hove  grown  old  in  tln'  il;isse*  an' 
corps  of  the  Universities,  NLiitil.iTa  of  me 
spend  their  lives  there,  never  ri'-in;^  above 
certain  level  in  learning.  Thiir  ii..t'  in  lift'  is 
to  be  old  students,  and  to 
points  of  student  law  for  frei-ti-nnn.  To  be 
sure,  there  ore  the  ancient  :inil  authentjt 
books  of  rules  to  lay  down  ciindiliona  a 
eombst,  and  such  weighty  mriliiTi.  These 
Tenerable  manuacripta,  nitli 
greased  covets,  are  reverently  iirtM'rved  nnd 
venerated  ;  but  taw  has  alwc 
inentators,  nnd  the  student  of 
years'  standing  is  a  Blsckstor 


iciibly  knocked 


r  (ifleen 


1  the  duel  by  llqnid,  the  >  i<[ii 
placed  on  opposite  aides  of  a  l.^lilo 
their  right  hand  nn  cqoal  quaniit) 
and  phials,  containing  jniees  <<l' 
ranged  according  to  their  alc-ilioll 
The  adversaries  are  then,  on  .1  z'l 
I  ordered  to  commence.    Each  n 


I'lled. 


living  c 
of  bolth 

M    kinds, 
■strv-ngt], 

requirrd 


:  to  drain  to  the  dren^s  the  bottle  he  takes  op, 
casting  at  his  antagonist  after  luch  drauzl 
an  opprobrious  I'pithet.     The  first  mnn  dnuns 

J  a  bottle  of  Rhenish,  and  tell*  his  adi-erurr 


^  nnd  tin, 


„„  ,,  -,  retorts  with  a  bottle  of 
Mndoii""'  """  '"ti  xpithet  "swindler! "  Su  the 
duel  gne*  ""  "H  one  of  the  combatants  aball 
full.  Vory  anxious  nre  the  seconds  for  the 
siipromacy  of  iJicir  respective  principal  a. 
When  one  is  ilDored,  his  second  haa  oecn 
known  to  p'nir  llio  contents  of  a  laat  bottle 
down  his  lliroiit.  :iiid  then  to  kick  him  lustily, 
out  of  hi>i  arrjx  friendship,  until  the  epithet 
Fiml!  the  slronwHt  that  can  be  used  in  the 
Gorman  lungimgc,  issues  from  him,  and  h«  is 
left  to  repose  dead  drunk,  but  victorioua, 
under  the  table. 

But  these  men  are  studious.  If  I  wander 
into  tho  rooms  of  the  student  who  01 
was  the  hcavli'sl  nFdrinkerB,  I  Und  him  sitting 
snrruunded  by  pnnderoua  volumes  of  the  most 
heavy  Icnrniji  l;  He  is  studying  nbatruae 
pages.  His  f.ivuurite  pipe  is  hung  over  the 
chiinucy-pit'ci',  .iml  the  portrwts  of  hia  friends, 
all  done  in  liliK-k.^iro  formed  into  a  circlo  round 
iL  Partial  t^>  I'iiiiards,  the  German  student 
woald  thinlf  il  loll  much  trouble  to  play,  t 
ikot  the  b-'ll-t  iJaiible  the  size  that  tney  attain 
in  other  coiintrks  sod  the  pockets  ns  large 
as  an  ordin^irv  U:\t  Bowls,  too,  facetiously 
called  in  Eni,'l:inil  "American,"  are  n  time- 
honaured  g;mn'  ivith  him.  They  enable  him 
to  take  his  i.'\iTiiBe  in-doors;  that,  also,  is  a 
thing  he  VAv*.  From  the  some  cause,  niso, 
proceeds  hia  ;!k','j><  lire  in  frequenting  the  fencing- 
room,  where  oni'  may  see  a  dozen  youngsters, 
each  with  n  curved  sword,  endeavouring 
to  stiike  into  a  largeL  This  target  is 
starltke,  nnd  into  its  converging  rays 
blade  has  to  be  Hlruck  in  quick  succeaaion 

The  German  .itudent  will  lounge  out  to 
enjov  the  tinein^s  of  on  evening,  listlessly 
smoking  hia  di'.ir  pipe;  or  he  will  ait  down  in 
suborbwi  gardiTi  to  drink  beer;  but  of  the 
hard-workin;;  uut-door  English  sports  he 
knows  not  vni\  He  does  not  hunt ;  he  does 
not  coDrso.  IK'  lias  no  horau-rocing ;  he  has 
no  cricket.  1  It'  riever  boiea,  nod  it  would  bo 
aacrilege  to  a.iy  Im  rowa,  He  is  a  quiet  philo- 
sophic youth  ;  hi'  itodics  immenacly  Ihrousb 
a  mist  of  in<liil>'!iL'C.  He  is  often  wonderfully 
lenmed,  nnd  he  drinks,  in  Bonn  at  any  rate, 
remarkably  mild  beer. 


THE  SISTER-SHIP. 

I  saouLD  prnliably  have  arrived  n  little 
earlier,  but  for  ihe  trivial  accident  of  my 
haviug  1«>cn  takt'n  to  Fenchurch  Street  by 
the  rnilwnv,  inst'-td  of  to  Blockwnll  ;  bat  nt 
last  lfouD^ni)>i>l  there — peering  out  from  the 
banks  of  the  riM  r  on  the  damp  shipping — nnd 
speedily  fixio:;  n\v  eyes  on  the  vessel  I  wanted, 
nsmelj-,  Tht-  Wiat  India  Hail  Compnny'a 
Orinoco — th^  si-ter-ship  of  the  unfortunate 
.^mixon — I  k:<\>.-  :Jways  felt  a  great  interest  in 
your  Urge  mtri- entile  steamers;  perhaps  in - 
crt-isi-d.  sine*',  in  the  Bustard,  (n  jackass 
frifsle  by  nanii'-  .md  by  nature),  we — thnt  is, 
old  BalMOBi,  uur  commnnder,  one  of  whose 
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midshipmen  I  was — ^ran  into  the  Peninsular 

ind  Oriental  Company's  steamer  Groliath,  when 

she  was  lying  tranquilly  off  the  Ragged  Stafl^ 

st  Gibraltar.     I  feel   that  I  owe  a  kind  of 

imaide  to  the  mercantile  navy,  in  consequence 

|:of  BDy  participation  in  that  lubberly  perform- 

Boee.     To  be  sure,  the  Admiralty — ^but  let 

1 1  us  sink   our  private   grievances,  and  hail  a 

'  boat.    *^  A  massive  hull  that  of  the  Orinoco's 

'i  — taffrail  thirty  feet  above  the  water,  I  dare 

I  sty.    What  two  huge   black   columns  these 

I  fiumels  arc !  Really,  she  is  as  big  as  a  line- 
\  of>battIe.  ship  V  I  remark  (with  a  slight  pro- 
j  iessional  chagrin)  ;  and,  indeed,  she  is  a  vessel 
i  of  two   thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-five 

I I  tons ;  her  engines  are  eight  hundred  horse 
power;  her  crew  numbers  one  hundred  and 
jten  men  ;  her  length  is  three  hundred  feet. 

Blackwall  is  not  a  lively  place  in  winter. 
;Tlie  river  looks  muddy  and  sullen,  and 
in  the  distance,  to  be  emptying  itself 
a  sea  of  mist  The  rigging  of  ships 
looks  flabby  and  dirtv;  the  smoke  clings 
,4o  everything.  The  hotels  are  deserted. 
If  you  enter  one  of  them,  you  find  the  stairs 
ghastly  and  uncarpeted,  and  a  general  air 
of  an  impending  funeral  on  the  first  floor. 
There  were  no  temptations  to  look  about, 
■o  I  was  glad  enough  to  find  myself  on 
the  main-deck  of  the  Orinoco.  The  smart 
noises  of  hammers,  the  smell  of  fresh  paint, 
loose  ropes  l3ring  about,  and  bustling  me- 
ehimcs  running  backwards  and  forwards, 
tiiowed  the  activity  with  which  preparations 
were  going  forward.  I  instinctively  remark, 
in  tiie  first  place,  the  height  of  the  deck ; 
ttiat  is  always  the  first  thing  which  attracts 
my  attention.  I  have  served  in  *^  Symondites,'' 
where  the  loftiness  of  the  deck  is  always  a 
characteristic,  and  where  you  will  never 
break  your  head,  iis  you  do  in  old-fashioned 
craft.  I  note  that  the  Orinoco's  main-deck 
fe  as  high  as  the  Vanguard's,  in  which 
remark  the  chief  officer  very  cordially  ac- 
quiesces. And  now  I  go  aft,  to  glance  at  the 
cabins,  and  see  the  arrangements  in  progress 
for  the  comfort  of  those  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  are  now,  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
bidding  good-bye  to  friends  and  relations,  and 
getting  ready  for  the  passage  out. 

The  Orinoco,  one  learns,  to  begin  with, 
has  sleeping  accommodations  for  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty-si.\  passengers.  You  pass 
1  row  of  them  neatly  painted  white,  with 
gilt  moulding,  and  fitted  with  ornamental 
flass.  Each  cabin  is  arranged,  as  a  general 
principle,  to  accommodate  two ;  one  of  the 
veds  being  triced  up  during  tlu*  day,  and 
lowered  down  jit  right  angles  across  the  end 
of  the  other  when  wanted.  A  particularly 
admirable  arrangement  prevents  gentlemen 
Jrom  having  any  control  over  their  lights  at 
sight;  the  light  is  placed  in  a  little  triangular 
nook,  in^rfect  safety,  communicating  through 
ground  glass  all  the  benefit  that  the  in- 
habitant can  possibly  require,  and  being  ready 
for   snusT    removal    from    the   deck  outside. 


Abaft  are  the  ladies'  private  cabins,  for  their 
own  drawing-room  purposes.  Descending  to 
the  saloon^eck,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
dining  saloon,  where  a  hundred  and  twenty 
persons  **  dine"  (it  does  not  become  me,  as  a 
nautical  man,  to  grin  sardonically  here,  but  I 
do.)  There  are  sixteen  cabins,  and  here  are 
two  fire-places.  The  mahogany  tables  are 
screwed  into  the  deck.  Here  you  observe 
the  steward's  cabin,  whence  (in  the  hot 
latitudes)  so  much  consolation  may  be  ex- 
pected to  flow.  In  this  excellent  establish- 
ment, there  are  arrangements  for  the  stowage 
of  sixty  dozen  bottles ;  and  there  is  a  patent 
filter  (a  work  of  great  genius) ;  and  exquisite 
conveniences  protect  the  plates.  Seeing  all 
this,  and  being  informed  now  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  the  dinner  to  come  aft  in 
the  promptest,  hottest  style,  I  mentally  ap- 
plaud peace,  and  reflect  on  the  blessinss 
of  commerce.  For,  indeed,  I  involuntarily 
remember  our  hideous  berth  in  the  Bustaro, 
md  how  we  had  no  filter,  and,  not  unfre- 
quently,  scarcely  a  plate  either,  and  how 
the  tumblers  got  broken  in  our  execrable 
buffet. 

From  the  dining  saloon  let  us  descend  to 
the  orlop-deck,  where  cabins  of  interest  are 
to  be  seen.  In  these,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  vessel,  on  either  side  of  the  narrow 
passage,  through  which  we  go,  preceded  by 
a  lantern,  lie  the  bullion-cabin,  and  the  mail- 
rooms.  The  mail-rooms  are  lined  with  zinc, 
to  protect  the  huge  bagfuls  of  letters,  which 
the  steamer  carries  for  all  parts  of  the  West. 
In  this  region,  too,  are  rooms  for  the  passen- 
gers' baggage;  and  down  below  is  tlie  maga- 
zine. For  the  steamer  carries' two  twenty- 
four  pounders,  and  small  arms  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty  men.  Meanwhile  we  see  near  us 
racks  laden  with  cheeses ;  and  observe  like- 
wise two  wme-racks  to  hold  a  snug  fifty 
dozen  of  wine. 

Feeling  tolerably  secure  that  all  will  go 
well  in  the  eating  and  drinking  department, 
I  now  descend  to  visit  the  engine-room.  I 
find  myself  in  the  centre  of  the  massive 
iron-work  of  machinery  in  an  engine-room 
seventy  feet  long.  To  supply  the  mighty  life 
that  is  to  make  all  this  throb  giganticallv — 
tolerable  provision  is  made — in  five  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  of  coal — aft ;  in  five  hundred 
and  fifty  diUtt,  in  the  bunkers.  There  are 
eight  boilers,  fore  and  aft — four  for  each 
funnel.  And  no  wonder.  The  paddle-wheels 
are  forty  feet  in  diameter,  with  noats  (**  feath- 
ering" floats),  eleven  feet  sL\  inches  long,  and 
four  feet  si.v  broad — and  how  these  must  go  I 

The  Orinoco  is  fitted  with  "  direct  acting  " 
engines  :  and  a  peculiarity,  called  the  "  valve 
motion,"  enables  one  man  to  work  both  en- 
gines ;  the  valves  are  worked  by  wheels  from 
3ie  "intermediate  shafts."  The  Amazon's 
enjjines  were  "  side-lever  "  enmnes.  and  were 
situated  farther  forward. 

Note,  also,  a  little  two-horse  engine,  which 
they  call  t!ie  "  donkey-engine " — useful  as  ft 
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fire-engine— for  washing  decks   snd   o^^'l^^? 
slushy  purposes.  I  booilj 

In  looking  at  the  ffalleys,  we  must  notice  I  the  sUri --—jr  loJower,  with  much  facility, 
that  the  Amazon's  galley  was  on  the  side,  1 W herW8i  according  to  the  **  crank  "  arrange- 
while  that  of  the  present  vessel  is  amid*  ment,  it   Would  h^  necessary — and   in    the 


SS«hr  out  fr,^r^*l®"'^*'^°^— **»«  ^<>^'  ff"^«s 

v^  tSn  reai^w^  "^^  ^^^  *nd  hangs  clear  of 
the  ship,  re^y  to  lower,  with  much  facility. 


present 
ships.  And  the  arrangement  of  the  En- 
gineer's store-room  is  dmerent  likewise  from 
that  of  the  lost  vessel  The  Engineer's 
store-room  in  the  Amazon  was  over  the 
boilers : — between  the  boilers  and  the  ship  ; — 
that  of  the  Orinoco  is  alongside  the  en- 
gine, between  that  and  the  ship's  side ; 
built  sound,  and  air-tight  This  difference 
of  position  will  doubtless  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  professional  men  in  the  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  fatal  fire. 

There  is  a  hollow  clanging  and  hammering 
resounding  for  ever  in  that  engine-room. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  not  altogether  quash 
our  little  experiment  with  those  gutta  percha 
tubes — long  flexible  tubes  dangling  down 
from  the  deck  above,  to  communicate  orders 


out  **  Ease  her,"  through  one  of  them,  and  you 
hear  it  distinctly.  And  now  we  ascend  up 
the  neat  iron-ladder  to  the  air. 

Arrived  on  the  upper  deck — ^**the  spar 
deck"  they  call  it — I  had  occasion  to  admire 
afresh  the  bulk  and  symmetry  of  this  fine 
vessel,  from  another  point  of  view.  She  is 
perfectly  rigged,  and  could  spread  an  immense 
surface  of  canvas  to  a  fair  wind.  Wind 
being  foul— down,  of  course,  come  topsail- 
yards,  topmasts,  and  lower  yards,  and  away 
she  thunaers  In  the  teeth  of  it — ^giving  as  little 
surface  aloft  to  it  as  she  cxm.  Pacing  about, 
fore  and  aft,  you  see  pens  and  coops,  for  flesh 
and  fowl— admirable  conveniences  to  keep  pig 
comfortable  till  his  hour  is  come,  and  he  is 
wanted  in  the  saloon.  All  the  paddle-box 
region  is  made  useful ;  among  other  purposes, 
for  baths.  Seeing  which,  f  again  reflected 
how  much  jollier  it  would  be  to  have  the 
refreshing  bath  there,  than  to  splash  about 
the  sea  in  a  lower  studding-sail,  with  Bulbous 
roaring  for  you  to  come  in,  and  a  shark  want- 
ing you  to  come  out ! — But  to  resume. 

Of  course,  I  turned  a  very  attentive  eye  to 
the  boats.  The  Orinoco's  boats  are  nine 
in  number.  The  two  chief  **  life  boats  "  are 
before  tho  paddle-boxes,  hanging  to  davits, 
but  resting  on  ^chocks" — the  after-part,  at 
least — on  the  wooden  platform  there.  I  must 
try  to  make  the  reader  understand  the  ar- 
rangement; these  ^chocks"  are  important 
items;  for  most  people  are  agreed  that  the 
Amazon  was  unfortunate  in  having  her 
boats  resting  on  "  cranks,"  i  e.  a  kind  of  iron 
stanchions  projecting  from  the  sides.  The 
"chocks"  are  made  of  wood — the  lower  one 
is  square,  the  upper  shaped  like  a  wedge, 
and  ready  to  be  drawn  out  Thus,  the  wedge 
drawn — and  the  davits,  which  are  iron  (and 
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Amazon  was  necessary— to  hoist  at  the 
tackles,  before  the  lowering  could  take  place. 
I  saw  the  "  chock  "  system  tned,  and  though 
at  that  time  there  were  only  'Mumpers"  on 
board  to  go  through  the  manoQuvres,  its  per- 
formance seemed  to  be  very  satisfactory.  Let 
us  hope  that  these  boats  would  be  successfully 
worked.  But  you  may  be  sure,  reader,  that 
when  I  came  fresh  from  the  huge  engine- 
room,  and  the  decks,  and  the  cabins,  and  the 
galley — with  all  the  scenery  of  the  Amazon 
stamped  on  my  imagination — and  thought  of 
the  dark  stormy  night,  and  the  sudden  spring- 
ing fire,  and  the  wild  wind,  and  the  terror — I 
was  in  no  humour  to  be  critical.  I  was  in  no 
humour  to  say, — why  did  not  they  do  so  and 
sol  Thankfully  acKuowledging  what  was 
through.  The  courteous  Captain  Allan  calls? good  in  the  arrangements  I  saw  around  me, 


I  had  far  too  clear  an  image  of  that  night  to 
be  inclined  to  talk  speculatively  of  what  ought 
to  have  been  done— according  to  my  notion — 
or  Captain  Bigwig's  notion,  or  Admiral  Blus- 
ter, K.C.B.'s  notion,  either. 

As  an  instance  of  the  scale  on  which  these 
Companies  arrange  the  versonnel  of  their  ves- 
sels (of  which  we  shall  nave  more  to  say  in  a 
future  article),  let  us  just  see  how  many  officers 
the  Orinoco  musters.  Besides  the  commander, 
there  are  five  "  officers  " — technically  so  called 
— answering  to  the  mates  in  a  ship;  four 
midshipmen  ;  three  warrant  officers ;  a  purser, 
and  purser's  clerk ;  a  surffef*n ;  six  engineers, 
and  a  boiler-master:  ana  four  quarter-mas- 
ters. Of  course,  the  superior  rank  of  these 
have  their  cabins ;  and  a  large  stiff  of  ser- 
vants is  kept  up  for  tho  saloon.  A  particu- 
larly snug  cabin,  I  was  glad  to  see,  is  devoted 
to  the  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  mails ;  and 
if  I  know  anything  of  the  profession,  the 
** Admiralty  Agent"  has  a  very  jolly  time 
of  it 

Since  my  above  recorded  visit,  the  Orinoco 
has  made  a  voyage  to  and  from  the  West 
Indies,  with  batches  of  passengers  and  buU 
IIqu — ^besides  the  eleven  hundred  tons  of  coal, 
and  the  three  hundred  tons  of  cargo,  which 
she  stows  away  in  that  big  hull  of  hers.  She 
called  at  St  Thomas's  with  the  mails ;  thun- 
dered away  to  Carthagena  ;  then  to  Chagres, 
where  she  landed  her  Pacific  mails ;  and  thence 
on  to  Grey  Town  and  Nicaragua.  She  arrived 
home  in  capital  condition ;  but  she  has  not  qttile 
answered  the  expectations  of  her  owners.  Her 
engines  are  so  tremendously  powerful  that, 
enormous  as  her  stowage  is,  she  cannot  carry 
coals  enough  to  keep  them  at  the  top  of  their 
speed. 
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Half-past  air,  on  Iho  twenUetti  of  the 
month.  Although,  according  to  the  calen^, 
Spring  has  comiaenced,  it  corroiJing  morning 
mist  loIJs  in  ocrimonioualy  between  the 
croTices  of  the  craiy  cab,  ond  bites  its  way 
■traight  to  the  inner  man.  Tbo  fog  is  deoso 
tad  brawn ;  and  Uie  horse  labars  Ihrongh  it; 
it  ao  shrivels  tip  the  driver,  that  lut  is  careful 
to  occupy  the  srualtoet  surface  possible  on  his 
freezing  perch:  at  IhoSoutU-WeatcmRjulway 
SlAtioD.  it  has  huddled  together,  fur  Ute  aako 
of  warmth  and  goatsip,  a  knot  of  porters ;  who 
mpidly  diaentan^e  thcmselrcs  to  compete 
for  any  ociire  employment  that  a  earpel-bag 
may  alTord ;  it  drives  the  money-talter  to 
the  L'flemioiu'y  of  mittena,  and  be  slides  the 
cold  change,  singly,  across  the  counter  with 
the  tips  of  bis  fingers:  it  slanders  the 
couDtennnccs  of  the  three  ladies  on  the  plat- 
form, with  a  suHpicioD  of  jnuniiice;  and,  i 
when  the  eldest  (with  ringlets)  venture-s 
into  Iht'  wattiag-room  and  stands  at  the 
tire,  her  crisp,  hoar-frosted  curls  thaw  and 
descend — dank,  straggling,  and  unlovely:  it 
freezes  the  breath  of  the  military  officer  in 
his  moustaches,  which  sliclt  out,  stark  as 
bristles:  it  stiffens  the  Mackintosh  of  the 
fox-huD(«r  around  bis  jack-boots  and  bock- 
skins:  it  enters  the  very  souls  of  all  the 
passengers ;  for  they  are  cross  and  uncom- 
muiucatire.  The  dishevelled  lady  returns  to 
her  friends,  gazes  silently  on  a  neap  of  lug- 
gage, and  weeps.  The  blazing  red  labels, 
marked  Calcutta,  commanioate  to  all  be- 
holders but  her,  n  factitious  glow. 

The  bell  has  rung;  the  passengers  are 
locked  up  in  their  locomotive  colls.  The  fluffy 
engine  blows  and  pants  impatiently ;  the 
distressed  lady — givmg  vent  to  her  emotion 
ftud  stmighteaing  her  euris  nt  the  Are — is 
dragged  across  the  platform  between  a  porter 
anda  strong-minded  sister.  She  is  thrust 
•bodily  into  the  carriage  beside  roe.  "  Are 
you  right  forward  V  shouts  the  jgtiard. 
*•  Yes !"  shrieks  the  engine.     Wu  are  oE 

As  this  is  the  early  passenger  tram  for  the 
conveyance  of  travellers  for  India  to  the  end 
of  Iheir  fir^t  stage,  Southampton,  1  am  curious 
to  know  which  of  my  i-orapsnions  are  on  their 
way  to  the  far  East.  The  sportsman  is 
evidently  not  attireil  for  the  jungle;  ndther 


does  the  wifo  of  the  moustaches  seem  very 
well  providud — with  n  knitting  box— for  a 
journey  of  tea  tbousand  miles.  And,  surely, 
the  most  useful  ndjnacls  for  the  overland  route 
are  not  n  bundle  of  swords,  umbrellas,  Sshing- 
rode,and  walking-sticks;  all  the  apparent  tra- 
veiling  apparatus  belonging  to  the  monatached 
lieutenant  To  judge,also.  from  the  accompani- 
ments of  the  young  Scotch  gentleman,  he  cannot 
be  going  to  n  very  great  distance — perhaps  to 
Winchester  College.  He  p.taaes,  after  much 
admiring  serutiny,  the  contents  of  threo  or 
four  paper  parcels  into  the  pockets  of  hia 
palet6t ;  hia  only  travelling  bags.  They  con- 
^t  of  a  cutty  pipe  in  a  morocco  case,  a 
canister  inscribed  "  Latakia,"  a  smnll  poetical 
work  entitled  the  "Stunning  Warbler."  a 
comprehensive  claap-knife  to  serve  instead 
of  a  cheat  of  tools,  a  pocket  compass,  a 
weighty  watch-cbain,  a  tiny  spirit-case,  a 
packet  of  steel  pons,  an  American  revolver, 
a  portable  inkstand,  and  a  bran-new  prayer, 
book.  The  individual  opposite  to  me,  whose 
travelling  appointments  are  complete  from 
top  to  toe — and  whose  valise,  protruding 
from  under  his  seat,  very  much  circamBcrii>es 
the  lawful  space  for  my  legs — must  be 
our    only  India-bound    companion.    I'll  ask 

His  reply  is,  "No,  sir;  I'm  not  bound  for 
India,  sir.    I'm  going  to  Isleworth." 

Somebody  remarks  that  he  has  got  into  a 
tndn  which  does  not  pass  that  village. 

"  Then,  pray,  ma'am,  where  are  you  going !" 
He  addressed  the  officer's  wife.  The  lady 
looks  up  from  her  crochet,  and  answers 
quietly : 

"ToHonp  Kong." 

The  ifueiist  is  utterly  dumfouodered. 

At  k'mgston,  the  hunter  (bound  for  a 
"meet  at  Hampton  Wick)  and  my  lis-ii-iiti 
(overshot,  with  his  huge  valise,  far  beyond 
Isleworth)  leave  the  lieutenant  and  his  wife 
to  continue  their  journey  to  China,  the 
loosened  curl  to  be  blown  by  wind  and  steam 
tn  Calcutta,  and  tlie  young  Scotchman  from 
Addiseombe  (who  Is  not  going  to  Win- 
chester) to  be  shot  across  the  globe  to 
Koondooi,  nt  the  northern  foot  of  the  Hindoo 

And,  really,  now  that  I  step  on  board  the 
P.  &  O.  S.  N.  Co.'s  (techical  ellipsis  for 
Peninsular    and    Uriental    Steam  Navigation 
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Company's)  good  ship  BentiiKsk,  from  Soath- 
ampton  dock,  with  no  more  ado  than  I  stepped 
out  of  the  railway  carriage;  now  that  I  behold 
the  spacious  luxurionsneaa  of  the  saloon,  the 
domestic  snugnesa  of  the  sleeping  bertha 
which  open  into  it,  the  lavtoh  appoint- 
ments of  the  steward's  pantry ;  now  that  I 
observe  the  cow  whicli  is  to  deliver  the 
daily  milk,  and  the  hencoopa  crowded  with 
victims  for  the  spit;  now  that  I  inspect  the 
kitchen  apparatus  (in  what  I  ought  nautical ly 
to  call  a  ^  galley**),  and  observe  the  scientific 
galley-slAves,  in  snow-white  uniforms,  who 
manufacture  dinners  that  emperors  might 
long  for;  now  that  I  sec  hoisted  m  and  stow^ 
away,  innumerable  humpers  of  champagne 
and  soda-water;  now  that  I  am  introduced 
to  the  Captain,  whose  dress  and  demeanor, 
are  those  of  a  well-bred  country  gentleman 
doing  the  honors  of  a  distinguished  mansion  \ 
now  that  I  reflect  on  all  this,  I  quite  under- 
stand the  composed  calmness,  the  trusting 
unpreparedneai^  of  the  outwurd-bound.  Why 
need  travelling  diaturb  the  lightest  of  their 
every-day  habits?  Why  should  the  soldier's 
wife  suspend  the  koitUng  begun  in  her 
boudoir,  merely  because  the  easy  chair,  in 
which  she  sits,  is  moving  swiftly  upun 
smooth  iron  rails ;  or  because  the  sofa  on 
which  she  reclines  is  glidi  >g  through  the 
British  Channel  or  the  Indim  Ocean  1  Do 
I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  the  Isle  worth 
enterprise  required  more  perdonul  provision? 
Perhaps  the  visitor  knew  that  he  would  have 
to  sleep  in  a  damp  villa;  and  perhaps  he 
took  cure  to  stuff*  his  valise  with  sheetH 
which  he  could  depend  up<»n.  Perhaps  the 
maiden  sister   whose  guest  he  is,  n(»t    ap- 

f>roving    (if   Mpirits,   and    not    wearing  Wel- 
ington  b<MitH nHtrain(*d    him   to  bring  hin 

own  brandy  t'fi«i  iiir«  ^wn  liootjnck.  We,  on 
board  the  Bi'iiiiiuk.  ikmhI  to  bring  nothing; 
we  find  every  cnncfivable  requirement  thiit 
life  in  its  high<^Mi  ht.tte  of  pampered  aflluence 
can  desire  m  every  grade  of  want  between 
the  extremes  of  a  spare  topmust  and  a 
cribbage-peg — from  a  best-bower  to  a  tooth- 
pick. 

The  pnssenffera,  therefore,  who  have  already 
come  on  bourd,  are  curiously  uoexcited.  They 
have  nothing  to  think  of  as  to  their  voyage. 
Sentiment,  indeed,  be  it  ever  so  overflowing, 
cannot  be  conveniently  exchanged  in  words ; 
for  the  noise  of  the  escuping  steam  would 
drown  the  loudest  efl«»rt8  of  the  human  vc»ii*«. 
Nothing  of  the  pathos  of  a  parting  can  I  by 
the  minutest  scrutiny  dittcover.  The  Scotch 
cadet^his  pnnniere  still  laden— quaffs  the 
soda  and  brandy  with  one  of  Her  Mnjesty's 
midshipmen,  (a  messmate  of  mine,  who  has 
come  from  Portsmou.h  to  see  his  friend  off*,) 
with  as  few  of  the  tokens  of  a  parting  ghum 
OS  if  he  were  Idsurely  crfissing  his  native 
Wtttere  from  the  Gran  ton  Hotel  to  Burnt- 
island. He  dlMconrses  on  the  prospects  of 
the  London  Opera  season  with  as  much 
enrovntaeHa  a»   if  he  had  no  other  prospect 


than  that  of  reclining  in  a  Hay  market  stall 
a  fortnight  hence,  instead  of  beinff  jolted 
on  the  back  of  a  camel.  The  lady^s  maid, 
who  is  fitting  up  the  little  house  in  which 
her  mistress  and  two  children  are  going  to 
live  for  the  next  fortnight,  does  her  office  as 
methodloallv  as  if  she  were  still  in  Bryanstone 
Square,  lie  lieutenant's  clever  wife  seems 
to  have  emptied  her  own  and  her  husbsnd^s 
portmanteaux  (which  came  down  by  last 
night*H  train,)  and  filled  the  chests  of  drawera 
by  magic ;  and  see  (the  door  of  her  berth  is 
open,)  she  is  putting  studs  into  the  lieute- 
nant's shirt,  that  it  may  bo  ready  for  him  to 
dress  for  dinner.  Nobody  seems  to  do  any- 
thing different  here  to  what  they  do  at  home. 
Nobody  is  agitated ;  nobody  is  in  a  hurry ;  and, 
wonderful  to  add !  nobody  has  left  anything 
behind.  The  calm  completeness  of  the  whole 
ship,  low  and  aloft,  has  even  dried  the  teare 
of  the  sorrower :  the  cold  east  wind,  too,  has 
tightened  her  curls. 

One  of  the  ship's  oflUcere  deli  vera  a 
short  report  to  the  captain : — **  High  water, 
sir." 

That  is  the  signal  for  sailing.  As  I  am 
here  merely  out  of  curiosity ;  wrmg  on  my 
way  to  my  own  ship  in  Portsmouth  dock 
(the  Copperas,  to  which  I  was  appointed,  the 
day  before  yesterday,  a  naval  instructor)  and 
have  no  wirth  to  end  my  adventure  at  the 
uu»uth  of  the  Nile,  1  step  from  the  ship  upon 
the  wharf,  to  see  the  Bentinek  get  out  of 
dock — liU  operation  which,  after  scanning  the 
breadth  of  the  vesHol,  and  meimuring  with 
uiy  eye  the  natrow  mouth  of  the  hiirbor, 
I  meiitnlly  pronounce  to  be  within  a  hair*s 
breadth  ot'iniposMible;  the  Scmihnnipton  dock 
being  sh»ped  like  a  B<»henji.-in  decanter, 
with  its  neck  in  the  wrong  place.  When, 
in  walking  round  its  edge,  I  behold  iho 
Bent! nek,  with  engines  of  five  hundred  and 
twenty  horse  power,  and  capacity  fur  nearly 
two  thouiumd  tons;  when  I  uIhu  notice  the 
Euxine,  the  Miidr.is,  and  three  of  the  Royal 
WcHt  Indium  Mail  Pucket  Com  puny 's  steamers, 
ull  <if  vast  dimensions,  lying  in  the  dock,  I 
regiird  them  with  the  lively  curiosity  of 
little  boys  looking  at  model  muil-couches 
inside  ounce  phials,  and  wonder  (like 
Peter  Pindar's  monarch  in  refen*nco  to  the 
apples  in  the  dumplings)  how  they  got 
there;  or,  once  there,  how  they  are  to  be 
ifot  out  Having  reached  the  neck  of  the 
broad  bottle,  I  watch  the  Bentinck  sway 
round;  and,  obedient  to  her  sluggish  paddles, 
present  her  handsome  bows  straight  at  the 
narrow  outlet  I  feel  that  the  pr(»blem  will  be 
immediately  solved.  There  is  great  activity 
in  tiie  bows  of  the  ship,  and  the  Captain 
stands  on  one  of  the  paddle-boxes,  his  surtout 
and  eyeglass  blown  wildly  about  by  the 
V  ind.  The  pilot  dances  frantically  from  the 
bridge  to  the  other  paddle  box;  now  directing 
the  helmsman,  now  shouting  hoarse  order*  It* 
the  engineer.  Beside  mc  and  other  idlera,  the 
P.  and  O.  S.  N.C.*s  admiral,  or  superintendent 
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ofvMBels,  directs  the  shore  operations. 
momtrous  utaruii-  locomotive  must  be  tvurpeil 
out  bf  menns  of  a  csble  or  "check,"  lybg 
aoiM  ap  nt  mj  feet;  one  end  of  which  is 
ft8t«ned  to  .1  Titaoii^  post  The  Bentinck's  cat- 
water  iaeloac  upon  us.  The  iDOnieDtiB  exciting. 
A  row-boat,  which  ia  brioging  a  rope  from 
the  abip  to  tlis  shore,  riilfles  the  adiniral- 
•operiDtendent's  teronity.  He  roars,  speaking- 
trumpet-wLse,  throogh  his  hands.  "  Whut  nre 
yon  doin^  with  UiHt  hawaer?  Send  a  line 
■abore  for  the  check."  Tlie  vessel  drifts 
nearer  to  the  liarbotir  wall :  excitemeDt  in- 
crcaaes.  "  Bear  a  hand  with  tho  line ! "  The 
smaller  rocv  is  pnlled  nslioro  in  nnothvr  btmt: 
is  attached  lo  the  check,  Hod  is  returned  lo 
the  ship.  "Sond  up  nil  hands  upon  deck; 
cook,  liremeii — erci^bodj — to  run  out  the 
line ! "  Twenty  mun  seii'e  Ihs  rope  all  in  a 
row  and  run  h  niad  mue  aft  with  it,  until 
the  check  is  rovo  in  and  eei^ured  to  the 
Teasel.  "  Go  on  easy ! "  Tho  paddles  riv 
nritre;  the  ship  nimost  tonehes  the  coplng- 
otonea  upon  which  I  stand,  1  hold  my 
breath.  "  Hoist  Lie  jib.  Keep  her  liead 
well  off.  Bear  a  hand  with  the  fenders  '. " 
The  ship's  bows  aenpe  the  wall  as  tbey  glide 
past  it  "Port  your  helm— Down  with  the 
jib ! ''  The  check,  tirht  aa  a  fiddle-string, now 
holds  the  ship  to  uic  post,  and  swnys  her 
head  round  into  deep  waters.  "  Cast  off  the 
check  1  ■' 

I  breathe  again.  The  inoil-cDDch  has  been 
driven  through  the  neck  of  the  phial:  the 
Bentinck  has  found  her  way  oat  of  the  wry- 
necked  wnter-boltle,  nod  is  steaming  off 
gallanllv  through  the  br^ad  Sonthampton 
Water. ' 

As  alv:  recedes  with  tlii;  steady  power 
wtdcb,  in  a  fortnight,  will  nuide  her  into  the 
harbour  of  Alexandria,  I  relleet  on  her 
score  of  sisters — memberB  of  the  PeoinsQlar 
and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company 
family — immcdiatety  ^mile  iit  Invasion,  and 
defy  the  French.  I  communicato  my  senti- 
ments to  the  stipcrintendont  His  responses 
strengthen  my  defiant  valour.  He  tells  me, 
that  the  steam  aary  belonging  to  his  com- 
pany alone,  consist  of  twenty-fonr  vessels  in 
active  serrice,  and  sLt  mors  in  course  of  con- 
stmction  (ineluding  the  Himalaya,  which  will 
be  tiie  latest  ateatn-bont  in  the  world) : — 
total  thirty  ships.  To  which  1  add,  flatter- 
ingly, that  his  single  lleet  nearly  eigunls  the 
Imperial  siunm  uuty  nt' Russia:  it  is  double 
that  of  Holland ;  the  States  sleum  sqnadrou 
of  Brother  JMiaIh;in  numbers  inly  rix  more 
vessels :  and  the  entire  Diinish  flotilb,  in- 
cluding Sidling  ships,  musters  'oie  less,  or  only 
twenty-nine.  Thcnumlrer  of  jwrsons  employed, 
continues  the  1'.  and  O.  S.  \.  C.'a  Adniml, 
aSoat  and  ashore,  in  Iho  war  1851,  u-is  about 
tw(r  thousand  three  hundred  persons.  That 
(1  add,  t«llinz  hitn  that  1  am  a  schoolnMter 
;rnd  aui  ■■  up  "  in  thrne  matters)  nearly  equals 
the  entire  military  force  ofSaxe  .MtenboDrfi. 
The  salaries  pad  to  them  amounted  to  oisety- 


seveD  thousand  pounds  (says  he).  One-third 
more  (says  1)  than  the  cost  of  the  Belgian 
navy  for  the  same  year ;  and  four  times 
greater  tlian  the  entire  revenues  of  the 
principality  of  Saxe  Co  burg,  four  hun 
dred  colliers  (he  continues)  nre  employed  li 
transporting  English  eoul  to  the  diflerent 
coaling  stations  between  Southampton  and 
Hong  Kong:  some  of  them  having  to 
double  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope.  The 
■venige  yearly  i-onsumption  of  conl  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  tons;  -ind  the 
average  cost  per  ton  being  fortv  two  Bhlllii 
two  hundred  and  neventy-tlirce  thous: 
pimnd^  per  annnm  is  spent  tii  kei'p  the 
Btf.im  up.  Your  disbnr»em<'ntd  (i  reiusfk) 
for  t'oel  nnd  wages,  fall  not  far  shorl  of  the 
payments  for  the  Civil  list  of  this  countrr 
jor  the  year  1861.  Yet  (I  begin  to  o 
sider)  tliere  are  other  ateam-packut  cil_ 
panics  equally  nourishing,  nod  the  combined 
Meets  of  those  powerful  asBfrciations  could 
show  lo  our  enemies,  in  case  of  ntmost  need 
■how  many  steam-vessels  at  one  view  avo- 
ging  upwards  of  one  thousand  tons  bur- 
then f  "Let  us  see,"  replies  thu  Admiral, 
"  about  Boventy ;  besides  smaller  steamers 
aad  Bwarms  of  colliers,"  ■'  With  comple- 
ments of  how  many  thoranghly  trained  British 
tars  >  "  I  ask.  "  Quite  "  (he  answers)  "  eight 
LhonBand,  not  to  mention  the  crews  of  the 
coal-vessels;  and  gnns  innumeroble."  A  fig 
for  the  French ! 

"Rilt.BDUBDii;    Bilnnnia nla lb* Hsta. 
For  Bnl' 

■■  Pray,  don't  sing  here  1 "  remonstrates  ray 
excellent  informant. 

"Ileref    Where!" 

I  look  round  in  amazement.  Have  1  been 
bewitched  1  or  has  the  good,  hear^,  enrriost 
Admiral  Superintendent  so  thoroughly  in 
teresled  me,  that  he  has  brought  me  "  here 
wilhont  my-  knowmg  it  ?  I  see  dsnglb}, 
abovi>  ine,  stacked  aronnd  me.  and  strewed 
below  me,  bo  thickly  that  I  am  obliged 
to  mind  where  I  tread,  every  sort  of 
article  that  the  didntiest  housewife  eonld 
desire.  1  hear  a  steam  engine  driving  cireular 
snwB,  grindstones,  and  piunt-mills.  I  smell 
(and  that  loved  fragfsnce  restoree  my 
scattered  senses)  tar.  I  am,  it  Beems,  to 
the  P.  and  O.  S.  N.  C.'s  stotehonse— « 
spacious  piece  of  architecture  jnst  outside 
the  dock-gale.  I  am  brought  here  to  be 
plun^d  trom  my  informant's  compreheo- 
uve  statements,  into  the  actual  woriring 
of  P.  and  O.  S.  N.  detaita.  He  laada 
me  through  forests  of  brnshes  of  all  sorts, 
sizes,  and  descriplioDs:  lakes  of  point: 
more  oil  cans  Ihcu  would  have  concealed  One 
PortjTbievcs;  nmsenma  of  pickles  and  jelHw; 
stacks  of  spu-E  itpoia;  mountains  of  bhI- 
eloth. ;  rotiDd  I'^tvcrs  of  coiled  rope ;  piles 
of  carpets,  mj!,  blankets,  Goiintetpane* - 
show-roomB  <if  gl.ias  and  erockpry :  war 
houses  cram;ned  »'!tb  cabin  stoves,  cookj 
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uteDslU,*  bundles  of  fire-iroiUi  re^imeuta  ol' 
uoal-Bcuttlca ;  floori  of  elenot  chura,  tabli^s, 
4Dd  drawers;  cabinet-work  and  upholatcry 
enough  to  suggest  the  notion  that  the  P.  a)nd 
0.  S.  N .  C.'a  navf  are  si  iraya  about  to  marry  ; 
urtiHiini  plnnLng,  glaelng  and  inlaying ;  six 
women,  m  deep  mourning,  sewing  bed  atiii 
table  linen  ("aJi  widows  of  men  who  bavo 
died  in  the  service,"  whiapers  my  ciceroni'), 
or  folding  it  into  hot-ur  chambers  i"  for  not 
a  etilcfa  goes  aboard,  sir " — I  quote  the  bead 
laundress — "  without  being  alml,  bone  iry." 
Once  mora  in  the  docli,  two  objecia  preacut 
themselvca  nt  the  some  moment,  whi^h 
would  oceasioa  Daoaainess  to  a  less  auranlU 
tious  person  than  a  sailor.  In  the  omo^  ] 
peredre  the  amoks  of  the  Beotinck  payu;;.' 
itself  out  in  coils  of  black  foaaamer:  passL;^: 
aeroaa  the  wharf,  in  his  habit  as  he  livxl 
when  I  last  saw  him  on  the  paddle-lK'^. 
walks  the  Captain!  Has  ho  flown  from  In- 
own  qosrter-deck,  now  at  least  «  couple  <  ( 
milea  distant !  *or  has  he  a  twin  brother,  w!,<i 
wears  twin  kid-glovea,  a  twin  brown  surtou^ 
and  a  twin  eyeglass  1  I  have  not  time  i<< 
ask.  I  am  suddenly  entaneled  in  a  maze  i 
overland  tin  caae*,  overiana  trnnka,and  oir<  : . 
land  hat-boxes-  I  an  hustled  about  ii> 
several  overland  ofGeers,  and  bilioua  blaelix 
10  white  turbans.  A  distracted  overl*r<1 
female,  dragging  along  two  overland  chil- 
dren, nearly  sweeps  me  into  the  funnel  ol';t 
small  stesmer,  moored  upon  the  sinking  tid.', 
below  the  level  of  the  wharf.  Everythi.-i..' 
portable  ia  being  poured  into  that  litt.< 
steamer,  io  a  thick  atroog  stream.  I  f: . 
to  get  ont  of  the  way,  and  am  instaol.; 
knocked  on  one  side  by  one  of  thr-'. 
enormous  horse-boiea,  which  ia  being  drsn 
(overland)  from  the  railway  station  to  tl.< 
Mwilderingly  busy  little  steamer. 

That  ia  the  Overland  Mail. 

I  had  long  wiahnd  to  see  the  Overlari  I 
MuL  I  never  bad  a  notion  what  the  Ovtr'- 
laud  Mail  could  be  like; — whether  it  w..s 
a  coach,  painted  red,  with  a  blazbg  toy.] 
arms,  attended  by  a  gold-laced  guard;  vr 
a  portable  post-office,  to  be  conveyed  ly 
rail  and  diip  from  the  Waterloo  atation  ['. 
India  and  China.  But  now,  the  enlir': 
broadaide  of  the  hois«-box  being  lut  dow:.. 
the  Overland  Mall  bursts  upon  me  like  i 
trick  in  a  pantomime.  The  huge  van  :- 
anddenly  transfonned  into  a  prodigious  exa.-- 


geration  of  the  ugn  of  the  Cheqnsn  on  Ports- 
mouth  Hard,  or  the  ude  wall  of  Harlequin's 
mivate  re^enee ;  for  it  is  a  sbiea  of  squarea 
In  blaitng  colours,'  filling  up  the  hone-box 
thnn  floor  to  roo£  It  fa  received  with  all 
befitting  eereiuony.  Two  Kentlemen  attired 
m  cocked  hats  (made,  I  think,  of  black  eourt- 
plastor  edged  with  faded  lace)  and  snrtout 
coats,  hitched  up  at  the  hips  like  window 
curtaina,  by  the  pommels  of  their  sword* — 
attended  by  the  Southampton  poat-master, 
and  a  second  ubiquitous  officer  of  the  Ben- 
J  linek,  solemnly  draw  forth  pencila  and  printed 
)  forma,  and  order  the  gaudy  squares  to 
jbe  separated.  I  find  them  to  eonHst  of 
wooden  boxes,  about  two  feet  long  by  one 
foot  deep,  each  diatinguiahed  by  a  separate 
colonr; — that  its  destination  may  at  once  be 
seen.  Down  a  slide  into  the  httie  stoamcr 
tumble*  a  red  box.  A  porter  shouts  "  Honc^ 
Kow ! "  Then  comes  a  blue  box. — "  Cslcn  ttat" 
Bo^-"  Madras ! "  No  paint — "  Adeol  "  \Vhite 
' — "Bombay!"  Black  (like  coffina  for  dead 
letters) — "  Ceylon ! "  At  each  of  Uie  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  announcements  thus  made, 
,  the  cooked  hats  nod  grscefiiUy ;  not  so  much 
out  of  respect  to  Her  H^eaty's  mail-hoxes, 
as  to  enable  the  gentlemen  under  them  to 
I  record  each  colour  in  its  proper  column  on 
I  the  printed  form.  The  maila  are,  ia  fact, 
I  given  into  their  charge.  They  are  called 
I "  Admiralty  Agents." 

Presently — it  is  "  post  meridian  half-post 
one" — amidst  the  tearing,  bustle,  and  frantic 
confusion,  which  ia  now  come  to  a  climax,  I 
am  swept  bodily  on  board  the  little  ateamer. 
She  is  to  take  me  out,  it  seems,  to  witness — 

Sosltively  and  for  the  last  time — the  fmal 
epsrture  of  the  Beotinck,  which  hoa  been 
anchored  in  the  Southampton  Water  to  await 
the  mails  aod  late  passengers;  amongst  whose 
baggage  I  had  got  bewilderingly  entangled. 
Their  last  links  with  England  are  now-  irre- 
vocably anapped.  The  Captain  cannot  again, 
under  some  pretence  about "  his  papers,"  daah 
back  from  his  Bentinek  to  bis  fireside  for  one 
more  laat  word.  Had  the  Admiralty  Agent 
left  his  cocked  hat  on  shore,  no  pon-er  on  earth 
could  have  restored  it  to  him  this  voya^. 
As  we  dart  through  the  harbour's  narrow 
mouth,  blessings  are  wafted  to  us,  from  lines 
of  parted  friends,  on  the  outermost  edges 
of  the  sea-wolL  There  ia  hordlv  time  for  our 
"  Indians  "  to  return  these  valedictions.  Onr 
lilUe  steamer  shoots  slong  like  an  arrow  ;  for 
the  Beotinck  must  atart  at  two.  Every  point 
of  the  ten  thousand  four  hundred  miles'  which 
lie  between  Southampton  and  Hong-Kong,  ia 
aa  rigidly  timed  a*  if  it  werv  a  atation  npon  a 
I  ahort  line  of  railway.  The  accuracy  and 
I  pnactnality  with  which  each  single  mile  is 
I  performed  out  or  home,  operates  upon  the 
,  punctoaJ  deliveiT  of  the  nuula  in  Chins  or  in 
,  London.  The  Bentinek  must,  therefore,  start 
at  two.  How  else  will  she  be  able  to  reach 
Gibraltar  by  tbe  twenty-fifth  (it  is  now  the 
'  tvadMk),  UalU  on  the  tiurtietb,  and  Alex- 
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aadrin  oa  thfi  fourth  of  the  fullotving  tuontli 
She  must  not  dctnin  the  canal  bonts,  which 
are  to  Inkc  her  mnils  and  pnawngurs  down  to 
Cairo  ;  or  the  enmelB  and  foar  horse-corriagfes 
vrtikh  nte  to  effect  Ihrir  eiodua  out  of  E^ypt 
••—on  hour.  Another  pftndng  atennier  will  hi* 
waiting  nt  the  bend  of  tlic  Red  Ren  at  Suez, 
and  mmi  8te>ni  off,  bag  nod  baggage,  on  the 
Seventh,  to  the  variona  porta  l>etwten  Egypt 
and  China.* 

Bunip !  We  are  nlongsidc  the  Bentinck. 
Her  port  is  cmwiicd.  Every  hand  is  stretched 
forth  to  catch  the  first  uluUihable  object  oot 
of  the  tiny  tender,  and  to  drag  it  into  tbn 
ahip.  Things  are  haolml  over  ono  nootber, 
like  lumps  bliot  ap  ont  of  a  valcnno.  A  black 
trunk,  a  black  narso,  ii  c^anple  of  mnil  boxes, 
a  little  boy,  n  birdoige,  two  or  three  more 
mail  holes,  a  military  officer,  a  supply  of  tiah, 
mail  boxes  ngun,  n  dressing  case,  a  young 
lady,  several  baskets  uf  ice,  n  bundle  of  hat- 
boica,  a  petly  officer — the  deck  of  the  amall 
veasel  is  cleared  in  no  time,  and  arery  Object, 
ammale   and   innnimnte,   in    mixed    up    and 

Cbled  together  upon  the  g.iogivay.f  Tho 
Ueiaialensc.  Everything,  fnchidjog  boxes 
of  spa:ie,  seems  end&wed  with  locomotive 
power ;  and  I  am  the  raort'  struck  with  the' 
calm  uDconcern  of  my  ringlotted  friend.  I 
esjiy  her  at  her  eaUn  window,  behind  a  jar 
of  beautiful  floTvers,  rending  with  the  settled, 
unruffled  air  of  having  lived  there  for  the  hist 
twelvemonth,  I  am  torn  from  coDtemplatiog 
her  longer,  by  being  made  into  a  sandwich 
(between  n  huge  bread-basket  and  a  bag  of 
biscuits),  and  gnlped  into  the  Bentinck,  to  be' 
digested  nt  leisure. 

Suddenly,  every  hand  in  the  ship  is  struck 


■leeant  steamers  have'  been  reported  within 
hail;  and,  above  the  second  the  royal  standard 
la  displayed.  The  Queen  is  coming  I  Sbe  is 
on  her  way  from  Osborae. 

The  bright  littlu  Fairy  trips  along  over  tho 
waves  in  the  dazzling  clear  simshine,  and 
altera  her  course  to  pass  close  under  ns.  Tho 
starboard  bulwark  of  the  Bentinck  is  beaded 
with  passengers'  heads.  "Away  aloft!"  is 
the  word.  The  ship's  company  danca  into 
the  shrouds,  and  slick  to  them  ; — a  swarm 
of  llue-botllea.  "Dip  tho  coloura!"  Tho 
banting  makes  its  bow :  for  the  Fairy  is  close 
nnder  us — n  charming  little  moving  picture 


,   with  a  Lieutenant   i 


)  fullest 


lTmTiJlL<^    hj    the     Compiuir'* 
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t  Th>  KIBiIxT  at  Pulutv-indal'c 
ccfeDHftl  Ipffftfffl,  ind  111*  Otmrnin 
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Cg  at  tho  wheel.  A  lady  in  black  sealed  at  the 
cabin-door;  two  children  beaidp  her,  looking 
at  us  with  eager  curiosity  -,  the  Captain,  cocked 
hat  in  hand,  explainiug  all  about  us.  Three 
dipsof  ap-irasolislhegreetiogfrom  the  Fairy, 
and  three  clear,  distinct,  hearty  English  cheers 
are  returned  from  the  Bentinck. 

In  another  minute,  hardly  without  knowing 
it,  I  find  myself  i^in  on  the  deck  of  the  little 
tender.  Two  laoies  are  weeping  beside  me. 
An  old  man  with  white  hair  is  waving  one 
hand  to  a  handsome  cadet,  and  covering  his 
eyes  with  the  other.  We  move  away.  I  am 
roused  by  more  cheering,  aa  the  paddles  of 
the  Bentmek  revolve.  Good  speed  to  her,  and 
three  times  three ! 


THE  MAN  FROM  THE  WEST. 

It  is  part  of  the  popular  belief  in  Egypt, 
that  wickedness  and  wisdom  arc  ini]l;-<'n'<iis 
in  the  West — the  country  of  the  si  lln  ■  him. 
But  by  the  West,  or  MiL7hri-lT  lii^y  k.q  not 
undoratand  any  of  tliii  Euriipc-^ia  -I'lli's,  con- 
fining the  signifii'  'timi  'il  llie  word  to  the  long 
scries  of  provuici-s  ;md  hingdoma  extend- 
ing from  the  limits  of  their  own  valley  along 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  even  to  the  Sea 
of  Darkness,  or  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    When- 

er.  in  their  iictiUous  narratives,  they  wish 
introduce  a  Magician — a  character  anawer- 

g  to  the  villtun  uf  our  dramas  and  romances 

.tbev  almost  invariably  derive  bim  from 
Tripoli,  Fez  or  Morocco,  and  havme  stated 
his  origin,  think  themselves  at  Ubetty  to 
invest  him  with  any  amount  of  power  and 
atrocity  required  for  the  development  of  their 
plot. 

Tho  word  Haghrebi,  or  Man  from  the 
West,  after  some  time  of  residence  in  tho  East, 
became  identilied,  oven  in  ray  foreign  mind, 
with  the  idea  of  peculiar  sagacity  and  unscru- 

Clousness.  Whenever  I  saw  a  sallow,  heavy. 
itured  Western,  I  felt  a  mingled  sensation 
of  awe  and  curiosity ;  and  1  looked  out 
eagerly  for  an  opportnnity  of  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  one  of  those  terrible  individuals. 
Fortune  favoured  me,  for  one  day  that  I  was 
siltbg,  enjoying  a  shisheh  in  the  shop  of 
Hanna,  ,the  Levantine  mercer,  and  chatting 
with  some  closely- veiled  women,  who  were 
idly  bar^ning  for  mualina  and  silks,  a  sono- 
rous salaam  attracted  my  attention,  and  the 
tall  form  of  an  nnroistakcable  Maghrebi 
darkened  the  door. 

Hanna  knew  his  customer  at  once,  and 
greeteJi  him  with  profuse  salutations.  From 
what  he  said,  indeed,  it  waa  evident  that  ho 
bod  expected  an  earlier  visit ;  and  ho  pro- 
fessed, with  some  affectation,  to  have  been 


between  them  had  always  been  satisfactory: 
in  other  words,  that  the  said  Hanna  had  been 
accustomed  to  maKe  at  least  live  per  cent, 
over  and  above  a  fair  profit  in  the  sales  he 
effected  to  the  (supposed)  terrible  Magbrcbf 
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I  looked  at  the  man  a^ain,  and  in  features 
where  I  had  been  fully  dispoaed  to  find  the 
traces  of  cunning  and  duplicity,  could  di»- 
cover  DoUiing,  to  my  disappointoient,  but 
manly  frank oeaa,  allied  with  almost  child- 
like BJiDplicity. 

lie  was  n  fine  handsome  fellow,  some  thirty 
yejirs  of  Vig'^  with  largo  almond-shaped  eyes, 
straight  nose,  well  curved  lips,  and  magni- 
ficent block  beard.  A  carefully  twisted  white 
turb:m — ^tho  noblest  head-dress  ever  invented 
— a  grey  embroidered  jacket,  a  light-fitting 
wuiscoat  buttoned  up  to  the  throat,  a  red 
shawl  round  the  loins,  loose  white  trowsers, 
and  red  slippers,  formed  his  costumo.  After 
exchanging  a  few  general  compliments,  he 
sat  down  on  a  heap  of  cloth,  to  wait  till  the 
master  of  the  shop  was  disengaged,  and 
accepted  a  whiff  or  two  from  my  shiaheh.  It 
was  evident  at  once,  from  his  whole  manner, 
that  he  was  a  grave,  serious,  solid  old 'man ; 
and  it  was  as  much,  perhaps,  on  this  account, 
as  because  of  his  handsome  person,  that  one 
of  the  ladies  I  have  mentioned  began  to  jest 
with  and  tease  him.  At  the  first  word  he 
actually  blushed,  and  became  uneasy,  replied 
at  first  timidly,  and  tlien  Kulkily ;  and  when 
the  fair  jester  went  so  far  as  to  lay  her  small 
honno-dyed  fingers  U}K)n  the  glossy  curls  of 
his  bear^,  he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  but 
abruptly  rose  and  went  away.  Tagger  Ilanna 
was  very  indignant  at  this ;  and  as  the  bar- 
gain was  concluded,  the  merchandise  cut  and 
paiked  up,  and  the  money  in  his  hand — nothing 
remaining  to  go  through  but  an  altercation 
ab<mt  five  or  ti'U  p^iras  of  change — he  took  the 
lilK'rty,  in  excellent  Anibic,  which  we  cannot 
aflfitn)  to  translate  literally,  of  telling  the 
offeniled  lady  that  she  was  no  better  than  she 
should  be,  to  which,  in  delightful  vernacular, ; 
she  re<«ponded,  that  he  was*  no  better  than  he 
should  be  :  and  the  sisters,  ooUKins,  aunts,  un«l 
friends,  w)io  had  eoalesei'd  to  idle  aw.iy  a  day  > 
in  spending  three  shillings,  taking  up  the  cry 
with  a  vengeance,  one  old  dame  seeming 
dinpnsed  to  become  more  practical  than  plea- 
sant,  my  worthy  friond  was  compel IihI  to  iiave 
nvoiirne  to  his  iron  measure,  with  whivh  he 
thri»:itoned  to  di^  out  the  hearts  of  ail  who 
did  not  immetiiately  aik!to<»nd. 

The  shop  being  cleared  by  these  m^ans, , 
and  the  mutterin^rs  of  the  female  tem|>est 
havinj;  dii>d  away  in  thodiHtince^  I  m.ide  soire 
inqiiirii>s  about  the  Maghrvbi.  lie  was  a 
merchant  at  lX»ma,  who  v\ery  year  in  the 
Mpriu};  came  to  Alexandria,  either  by  land 
or  water,  to  make  porx-has<>s.  It  was  now 
autumn,  ko  that  hi:*  arrival  h;id  bivn  deUved 
♦t»r  *ou»e  n*aj«t>«,  at  leant  K>ur  iroiithn.  T.iir;:i'r  . 
•lano-  j»«>»toxN>«'«i  l«»  :»»■  «v.'t»ir.  tiw:  •.]> 
cuntomer  wan  |u«-king  ab«^ut  the  nrighboar- 
ho«Kl  waiting  for  the  do|virlur»*  t»f  the  w«»mrn : 
Hui  I  vould  divine  fn»m  hi;*  r«*stleMn<*.vi  th.-it 
ho  was  not  without  anxioty  on  the  suSji^cL 
At  Icntsth,  howevvr.  hin  prtnivtitkn  tiirn«*d  out  . 
to  Ih*  e«»rnvt:  for  llag^  MoHtJtfa  spfHs-irtHi  on 
the  filAi*r  Mill*  of  the  olrt'Ct,  casting  sidelong ' 


glances  in  oar  direction.  When  he  had  aseer- 
tained  that  the  coast  was  indeed  clear,  he 
crossed  over  and  came  in  to  us,  sad  having 
murmured  two  or  three  sage  aphorisms  on 
the  impudence  of  women,  proceeded  to 
business. 

He  bought  a  good  quantity  of  Syrian  and 
Egyptian  silk  manufactures,  and  a  parcel  of 
English  prints,  which  one  would  have  thought 
ho  could  have  procured  cheaper  direct  from 
Malta.  Haono,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  a  little 
unreasonable  in  his  charges;  but  the  worthy 
Maghrebi  did  not  bargain,  simply  refusing  to 
take  what  appeared  to  him  too  dear.  Accus- 
tomed as  I  was  to  witness  the  furious  dis- 
cussions that  usually  take  place  in  an  Arab 
shop,  the  lying  on  both  sides,  the  taking  of 
sacred  names  in  vain,  the  indignant  protesta- 
tions of  the  dealer  that  ho  is  selling  under 
cost  prioe  and  does  not  deserve  to  be  beaten 
down,  the  solemn  oaths  of  the  purchaser  that 
he  has  been  offered  a  similar  article  for  half 
the  money  in  the  next  street,  the  well-acted 
quarrel,  and  the  final  adjustment  by  whksh 
botii  parties  tacitly  acknowledge  themselves 
to  be  rogues — ^in  contrast,  I  say,  with  these 
daily  occurring  scenes,  the  way  in  which  the 
Maghrebi  went  to  work  quite  charmed  me, 
and  I  waited  with  interest  the  conversation 
over  the  parting  pipe,  in  hopes  that  he  would 
reveal  some  particulars  of  his  history. 

My  anticipations  were  more  than  fulfilled ; 
so  that  with  the  addition  of  a  few  facts  sub- 
sequently ascertained,  I  was  enabled  to 
construct  a  little  biography  of  this  Man  from 
the  WtsL  The  prineipail  features  are  as 
follows: — Hagg  Mustafa  belonged  to  a  family 
of  merchants  engaged,  from  time  immemorial, 
in  supplying  the  easti'rn  provinces  of  Tripoli 
With  the  coMtly  manufot-tiires  required  for  the 
gaudy  costume  botli  of  males  and  females. 
From  a  very  early  age  he  had  accompanied 
his  father  in  all  his  expeditions,  and  having 
pushed  on  one  occanon  as  far  as  Mecc:i,  h:ui 
aeouired  the  honorable  title  of  Pilgrim.  He 
had  now  for  manv  vears  cirried  on  business 
on  his  own  account,  and  fortune  having 
smiled  upon  his  industry,  h  id  amassed  a  c<»n- 
sider;:ble  amount  of  wealth.  His  life  was 
«^ne  of  peril  and  adventure :  f(»r  the  li^tern 
meivhant  of  his  el.-iss  is  not  a  sedentar)*  per- 
s<ina;;e.  He  has  no  counting-iious^e,  no  clerks, 
no  distant  C4»rres|xiniifnts.  He  dtK*s  all  his 
buMiiess  hiaiseif,  huyintf  in  one  (ilace.  accoin- 
pan\in<;  his  meri*handise  from  country  to 
Country,  irnai  mrirket  to  ijirirket,  and  M*liinfr 
a>  much  as  ptisaible  without  ttte  .T^si'^tarice  of 
broKrr>  or  ;i^nts  o^  :ir.y  kind.     He  is,  in  fact, 

a  ^*;*ii..tr  "Ti    I  i:»r»Ir  scale. 

.M»oi;t  irtrt  years  bi'tore  tnepen-td  of"  hich 
I  s:vv^K.  M  .^'l-f-u  c^r\  his  rt-iurn  fr-tm  his 
.s n Ti a  1 1  \ . •  V  s  je  to  E j^ v  p u  h •. :. rd  a  <ir^»-r  pro- 
claiminj:  in  the  market  p'lce  of  Dvriia  a 
tvauiit'i:!  *!arc  fiv  ^rite.  11  rr  q-uhties  wrre 
past  ik..  enusH-Mtion  :  r.ni  hc-r  o-«r:je  w.ns 
Sagar,i-en-N«»of.  or  Trie  Trt^  »>f  \Xj:\\\  N««w, 
Mu>t.Hfs  liwid,  antil   then.  )i«(>i  a  >\i\^\^    life. 
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Morning  or  fearing  women  ;  but  he  diraircil 
to  Me  tfiis  slnro  so  luuded,  nnd  tiDviiig-  aecrn 
ber  and  admired  hiT,  paid  Ihe  prii^o  dumani]e<l 
for  ber   and   she  beeama  the  purtnor  of  his 

Uhe  a  true  Oricntnl,  Mustafn  rofrained 
from  tnCering  into  many  parlicalars  of  bin 
domeatic  hnjipinM* :  but  lie  »M  eonugh  in 
tfenernl  turms  to  malie  Qie  fuel  a  grent  interest 
u  Sagnnu  Shs  followed  him  in  all  hU  ex- 
pMcKlions  into  the  interior ;  and  their  mntuni 
attacfiment  increwed  with  knowlcdg^v.    Next 


)  aeceaaar/  that  what  v 


Th«y  Ifft  the  port  of  A1exandri!i  on  their 
retom  ToyKgc  in  a  aniHtl  veasBl,  with  a  crew 
of  five  men,  bnaud  direct  for  DernB.  A  light 
wind  curried  them  in  two  days  ns  far  as  ibv 
point  of  Aliiibah,  about  half  w.iy  to  their  dea- 
tinstioQ  ;  bat  a  tremen>)ous  t<-mpt^»l  suddenly 
(oil  upon  them,  and  ns  Ihey  were  upon  a  iev 
ahore,  Ihe^  knew  nt  nave  thnt  their  danmr 
was  great.  After  manceuvrin^  for  a  few 
houre,  they  uw  the  al«ep  'ihite  clrfla  of  the 
Afri<!.in  coast  looming  througii  the  heavy 
HTmoiphere,  and  endenvnurvd  U)  aare  them- 
selves by  dialing  Hni'hor;  but  the  cables 
snapped,  and  the;  were  driven  on  shnre, 
JDohily  in  a  shallow  buy  and  upon  sand.  For 
somH  lime  it  was  impOMJbie  to  land  on 
account  of  the  violence  of  thi-  wnvea,  which 
rose  over  the  ship  and  threatened  every 
moment  to  break  her  riiprs ;  but  at  length 
they  suct^eeded  in  getting  aahore,  withonl 
being  able  to  take  wiLh  them  anything  the 
ship  contained,  even  provisions.  Hiiwever,  it 
waa  their  hnpr  that  the  vohspI  would  not  go 
to  pieces,  and  that,  when  the  tempest  abated, 
th»y  could  at  least  snve  some  money  and  n 
little  food,  with  which  Ibey  could  act  out  on 
foot  for  Deroa. 

Whilst  they  sat  wet  and  miserable  on  the 
beoi-h,  they  suddenly  iiiiw  some  forma  moving 
along  on  the  other  aide  of  the  bav  ;  and  they 
remembered  that  the  Bednwina  oF'  these  parts 
are  celebrated  for  their  Molenee  and  bmtalitv 
to  atnugera,  eapeeially  aiieh  as  are  wrecked. 
But  there  was  no  eae  ipe,  and  the  little  party 
waited  patiently,  therefore,   for  whnt  was  to 


purposes  of  plunder.  When,  however,  they 
saw  a  group  uf  men  awaiting  their  approach, 
they  halted,  and  seemed  to  be  cnlcnluting 
their  strength  and  the  probabiiitiea  of  r^at- 
ance.  At  length,  a  Hini,'le  individual  of  their 
party  detaoheo  himself  and  came  forward  with 
demonstrations  of  peaceful  inlenti'ina ;  but  he 
had  no  sooner  disi^overed  that  the  ntnuigera 
were  without  arms,  than  he  aliouled  to  his 
companions  to  advance.  In  a  few  minDtes, 
a  band  of  hnir-a.do2en  triicul<-nt-loohine 
Bedawina,  armed  lo  the  teclh,  rushed  ap  ond 
proceeded  at  once  to  appropriiite  [he  perwina 
of  th«  ahipwreched  men,  whilst  waiting  until 


the  sea   allowed   them   to   appropriate   their 
property. 

HoggMustafafell  to  the  lot  of  an  individual 
who  appeared  to  be  the  chief,  and  who  like- 
wise laid  claim  to  Siigara.  Tho  Bedawin. 
would  nut  listen  to  nny  cxpostulaUons,  but 
ordered  their  prisoDers  to  station  theiti«elveB 
at  ccrtiin  distances  apart  from  one  another, 
nnd  to  remember  the  names  of  their  masters. 
Mustafa  and  Sngara,  placed  together,  were 
impressed,  by  means  of  awful  menaces,  with 
the  necessity  of  saying  in  anawcr  to 
questions  ; 

'■  I  belong  to  Ynnus." 
The  object  of  this  prceautioa  now  became 
apparent:  for  other  Bedawins  came  fiockine 
from  all  sides,  ao  that  above  two  hundred, 
including  women  nnd  children,  were  collected 
within  a  few  hoars.  They  all  aeemed  to 
Tespeut  the  right  of  property  'based  on  original 
occupation;  and  did  not  attempt  to  dispute 
with  tho  first-comers  for  tho  possession  of  the 
prisoners — waiting  with  patience  until  thoy 
uuuld  go  aboard  the  ship  and  plunder  it. 

It  is  customary  for  the  Bedawins  of  thia 
coast  lo  e.xneln  reward,  which  msy  bo  colled 
isom,  for  conducting  persona  under  the 
circumstuices  of  our  traveltarB  to  a  civilised 
country:  and  Mustafa  was  not  very  uneasy 
about  (he  result  of  thi«  adventure.  He  was 
known  to  many  members  of  the  various 
Ordnncs  or  tribes  along  the  coast,  having  per- 
formed the  journey  by  land,  and  expected  to 
be  let  off  for  a  smull  aum.  Unforlunalely, 
Yonua  hud  heboid  and  admired  tho  slave- 
eirl  Sugaro,  and  hod  resolved  to  possess  her. 
When  the  plunder  of  the  vessel  was  com. 
pie  ted,  he  took  Mnstafa  aside,  and  aaid,  "Of 
friend  !  thou  knowest  the  custom,  that 
atrnngers  who  fall  into  our  hands  must  li 
rate  themselves  with  money.  Now,  I  will 
deal  hundaomely  by  thee.  Take  my  port 
of  tho  merchandise  from  the  wreck,  and  pro- 
ceed on  thy  way  in  peace.  I  will  give  thee 
two  young  men  as  an  escort  But  leave  unto 
oie  Sopira,  to  be  nn  ornament  of  my  tent.'' 
Jlnstofa  replied  that  he  would  rather  give  all 
that  he  posaeased,  than  part  with  his  beloved 
■lave:  and  begg<-d  Ynnus  to  name  any  n 
sora  that  he  desired.  But  the  Bi-diiwin  » 
obdurate;  nud  iinding  he  could  not  prevail 
by  persuasion,  smote  the  unfortunate  mer- 
chant upon  the  face,  and  separated  him  from 
ijaeara,  and  ordered  her  to  be  taken  to  hia 
tent. 

Mnstafii  was  led  towards  evening  to  the 
encampment  over  the  hills,  and  aaw  no  m< 
of  hia  companions,  who  were  kept  prixon 
some  time,  and  then  sent  back  to  Egypt 
without  ransom,  for  they  were  too  poor  to 
pay  any.  Yunna  took  posacssion,  aa  I  have 
s;iid,  of  Sagaro,  and  sought  to  render  himself 
agrt'Cablo  to  her;  but  she  answered  hia  ad- 
vances by  tears,  and  could  not  find  a  smile 
for  the  miin  who  had  lorn  her  rmni 
master  whom  she  loved.  But  Mu~t>r>  > 
treated    with    every    kind    nl'    -i-urity    i 
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indignity,  and  compelled  to  tend  the  camels 
and  fed  like  a  doff.  He  anbmitted  to  the 
decrees  of  futo  with  resl^ation,  although  he 
was  resolved  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of 
escape.  Once,  when  he  was  sent  with  a  troop 
of  camels  to  some  distance,  he  mounted  the 
fleetest,  and  started  for  the  west;  but 
Yunus,  who  suspected  his  desiffn,  followed; 
overtook  and  brought  him  bacK  to  the  en- 
campment, where  he  was  beaten,  until  death 
nearly  released  him  from  his  troubles. 

When  be  recovered  he  determined  to  be 
more  circumspect  for  the  future;  and  in 
order  to  escape  suspicion,  affected  to  be 
resigned  to  his  fate.  This  procured  him  a 
little  more  liberty;  but  ho  still  felt  that  he 
was  watched,  and  ho  began  to  despair  of  ever 
escaping  from  that  dreadful  situation.  Sagara 
he  never  saw ;  but  from  the  children  of  the 
village,  with  whom  he  would  somctimcf  play, 
he  learned  that  she  remained  ever  weeping 
in  her  new  master^s  tent,  refusing  to  be 
comforted. 

One  day  there  arrived  at  the  encampment 
a  stranger,  named  All,  the  son  of  one  of  the 
Sheikhs  of  an  inland  tribe.  He  was  a  tall, 
handsome  young  man,  who  had  gained  great 
reputation  already  for  feats  of  gallantry. 
Yunus  received  him  with  hospitality,  and 
related  among  other  things  the  adventure  of 
the  wreck  and  the  acquisition  of  tlie  beauteous 
Sagara.  To  AH,  the  matter  appeared  perfectly 
correct,  and  ho  congratulated  his  host,  de- 
manding as  a  favour,  to  behold  this  peerless 
beauty.  When  she  appeared  before  him,  her 
melancholy  countenance  told  at  once  her  tale 
of  misery,  and  All  felt  that  a  great  injustice 
hod  been  committed.  With  desert  cunning, 
^however,  he  snid  not  a  word  of  condemnation, 
but  praised  the  lovelineHS  of  tiagara,  and 
extolled  the  happiness  of  Yunus ;  so  that  the 
poor  slave,  who  hud  at  first  conceived  hope 
irom  the  pity  that  beamed  through  his  eyes, 
retired  in  still  more  profound  despair. 

Next  day,  as  Mustafa  was  tending  a  herd 
of  camels  on  the  slope  of  a  distant  hill,  he  was 
surprised  to  behold  a  horseman  he  did  not 
know,  ride  up  and  salute  him. 

"  I  know  thy  story,"  said  Ali,  **  and  am 
resolved  to  assist  thee;  but  the  matter  re- 
quires circumspection  aud  cannot  be  accom- 
Elished  in  a  day.  Thy  liberty  it  were  easy  to 
ring  about;  but  the  flower  m  the  tent  must 
bo  released  likewise.  Listen  now  to  me.  I 
am  Ali,  the  son  of  Saleh ;  and  I  have  come 
on  a  message  of  vcngeanee  to  this  place. 
Know  that  my  tribe  has  learned,  by  means 
ordained  of  God,  that  many  years  ago  one  of 
our  bravest  warriors  was  basely  murdered  by 
Yunus  and  his  brethren.  Blood  calls  out  for 
blood ;  and  thou  canst  assist  us  and  save  thy- 
self. A  month  from  this,  an  hour  after  sun- 
set, when  the  moon  is  half  risen  above  the 
summit  of  Akabah,  take  fire,  and  light  up  a 
conflagration  in  the  straw-heap  that  is  near 
the  great  tent  of  Yunus.  If  thou  art  dis- 
eorend,  defend  thyBelf,  and  fear  nothing ;  for 


I  shall  be  there.  If  no  one  suspect  thee, 
hasten  to  the  harem  and  single  out  Sagara, 
and  bear  her  in  thy  arms,  crying  <Ali  I  Ali  I ' 
and  no  one  will  hann  thee.  Art  thon  a  man 
to  do  all  this,  and  not  fail  in  one  title?" 
Mustafa  devoted  himself  to  deaUi  if  he 
should  swerve  from  his  instructions ;  and 
Ali,  having  pressed  his  hand,  rode  slowly 
awar  across  the  desert 

lliat  was  an  anxious  month  for  Mustafa. 
He  counted  the  davs  and  minutes,  and  made 
every  preparation  for  action.  Ho  contrived 
to  secrete  a  flint  and  steel  beneath  the  straw- 
heap,  as  well  as  a  sword,  which  he  stolo'from 
his  master,  Yunus.  In  order  that  he  might 
not  mistake  the  day,  he  dug  two  holes,  in  one 
of  which  he  put  a  stone  every  morning, 
whilst  in  the  other  he  put  a  bean  every 
evening.  To  lull  suspicion,  he  pretended  to 
be  unusually  gay,  and  succeeded  in  becoming 
quite  a  favorite  with  the  young  men.  Even 
Yunus  condescended  to  smile  upon  him ; 
and  once  oven  asked  him  to  intercede  with 
Sagara,  and  persuade  her  to  be  less  gloomy. 
But  Mustafa  snapped  his  fingers,  cursed 
women,  and  professed  to  have  no  desire  for 
an  interview. 

The  long-expected  night  came  at  length. 
The  cncamptnent  was  situated  in  a  valley 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  arid  hills.  Mus- 
tafa had  been  out  since  morning  at  the  place 
where  he  had  met  Ali,  and  had  looked  on  all 
sides  to  discern  some  signs  of  his  deliverer  ; 
but  none  appeared.  He  climbed  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a  peoK,  from  which  a  wide  view  could 
be  obtained,  and  anxiously,  with  now  well 

fractised  eyes,  perused  the  horizon.  Nothing. 
le  returned  as  evening  drew  nigh,  and 
reached  the  crest  of  the  hill  that  overlooked 
the  valley  just  as  the  sun  went  down.  There 
were  lights  in  some  of  the  tentH,  and  at 
various  points  could  be  seen  Beduwins  re- 
turning home.  Mustifa's  heart  sank  within 
him  as  he  thought  that  some  one  of  these 
mi<>[ht  have  discerned  traces  of  an  enemy. 
But  there  was  no  alarm  given ;  and,  on 
reaching  the  encampment,  he  found  all  (^uiet. 
Un perceived  bv  any  one,  he  went  and  con- 
cealed himself  between  the  tent  and  the  straw. 
To  his  delight  a  smart  wind  wjus  sweepinj,'  up 
the  valley  ;  and  he  felt  certain  that  if  he  could 
succeed  in  setting  fire  to  the  huge  heap,  every 
tent  would  soon  be  in  Humes.  He  had  not 
many  minutes  to  wait,  but  the  time  appeared 
to  him  an  nge.  Various  emotions  torn u-n ted 
him.  What,  if  he  should  fail  in  his  attempt, 
or  be  discovered  and  slain  before  help  eould 
arrive?  What,  if  Ali  should  forget  his  pro- 
mise, or  arrive  too  late  1  He  was  resolved, 
however,  to  act,  and  having  drawn  out  the 
sword,  and  placed  it  by  his  side  as  he  knelt 
down,  he  began  to  strike  a  light  just  as  the 
silver  edge  of  the  moon  aj>peared  above  tlie 
ridge  of  Akabah.  Before  the  orb  was  h.ilf 
uncovered  there  was  a  hiss,  a  crackle, — and  a 
swift  flame  swept  up  along  the  side  of  the 
immcnso  straw  he^ip.    Almost  at  the  same 
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momcDt  n  mno  rushed  from  n  naig-hboring 
tent,  and  having  fired  a  jii^tnl  at  the  cu1;>riL 
\vjthout  effect,  advanced  with  a  drawn  dagger, 
eryiog,  "'Tia  the  dog  MusUfa  his  done  il!" 
l^ere  was  no  time  to  lose;  and  the  hand 
that  hnd  uevor  before  wielded  a  weapon  of 
death,  fi'lltd  the  Bedawln  lo  tbe  ^oand.  It 
WHS  a  porilous  moment.  One  mita  ngiinat  a 
whole  CDcrinipiiiPDt,  should  AH  prore  untrue. 
Furious  Bedawins  wero  rushing  from  every 
t«nt.  Some  hid  seen  Hastafn  strilie  the 
blow,  and  Sre<i  at  him  aa  he  mn  towards  the 
tent  where  Sagara  was  confined.  Others 
started  out,  nskiag  what  was  the  matter; 
women  and  childron  moaaed  ;  and  the  samela 
and  other  nnimils  breaking  loose,  and  ruahiog 
to  and  fro,  increased  the  confusion.  The  fire 
had  aprcnd  almost  inatintaaeously  from  tent 
to  tent,  for  there  were  heap*  of  straw  near 
eTary  one  of  them :  and  it  wis  evident  that  in 
a  verj  few  minutes  the  whole  encnmpmeat 
would  be  destroyed.  Still  there  was  no  sign 
of  an  attack,  ana  whpti  Mustafn  reached  the 
lent  which  hs  had  so  often  bi'held,  but  had 
never  been  permitted  to  nppro:ii:h,  ho  found 
Yunus  already  there,  shoulini;  to  the  women 
to  come  forth.  On  oediig  M  istifii,  thoTillatn 
divined  that  he  was  the  cans.-   .f  the  miBchief, 


up,  and  with  one  blow  ho  laid  open  the 
ahoQlder  of  hia enemy.  Vunus  bellowed  with 
rage,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  merchant ; 
bnt  at  that  inittnt  a  am:i!l  body  of  horsetnen 
rode  furiously  into  the  encampment,  striking 
right  and  left  on  every  living  thing  they  met. 
Mustafa  evaded  tiie  grasp  of  the  wounded 
Bedawin,  and  sprang  tow.irds  Sigara,  whom 
he  now  saw,  sL-inding  near  the  bfazing  t«nt. 
Seizing  her  in  his  arms,  he  shouted  **  All, 
Ali"and  the  horsemen  answered  with  the 
same  cir.  H  was  a  terrible  scone,  lighted  up 
by  the  blazing  tents — a  massacre,  not  a  light— 
and  before  the  red  light  of  the  flam&s  had 
faded,  not  a  living  soul  remained  in  the  en- 
cnrapmenl  except  the  horsemen  and  MusLifd, 
who  stood  on  aa  open  space  grasping  his 
belo*ed  Sag.ira  to  hia  breast,  and  still  shout- 
ing, "All,  Ali!" 

Vengeaoee  pushed  to  this  extreme  is  not 
common  in  the  desert;  but  instanues  from 
time  to  time  ocCTir.  The  object  of  the  aU 
tacking  pirty  had  bi'en  tft  destroy  the  OrJon. 
root  and  branch ;  but  some  few  of  Uie  miin 
and  sereml  of  the  womi^n  nnd  children 
escaped.  Hiiing  nscertainsd  this  fact,  Ali 
determined  at  (incti  upon  a  retreat,  »s  he 
knew  the  whole  country  would  at  once  he 
roused  against  him.  In  an  hour,  therefore, 
after  the  mus.icre.  hia  little  mounted  bind, 
with    Mustafa    and    Sig.ira,    were   climbing 
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whisper  a  tale  of  outrage  and  misery  which 
he  wonid  not  hear ;  and  he  soon  forgot  every- 
thing but  the  joy  of  rennion. 

Ali  had  formed  an  able  pl.in  of  retreat 
Instead  of  miking  direct  for  the  quarters 
bis  own  tribe,  situated  at  a  great  distance,  he 
had  resolved  to  make  n  bend  to  the  west  aa 
far  aa  the  inhabited  tracts  of  Cyrenaica,  an  __ 
to  throw  any  pursuers  off  the  scent.  By  the 
looming  the  party  reaelicd  a  small  valley, 
where  was  a  reserr^  of  moo  and  cimefs. 
After  resting  awhile,  they  proceeded  about  a 
mile  to  the  sontli,  leaving  a  wide  track  on 
some  sandy  ground;  but  when  they  came  to 
n  hard,  stony  plain,  they  struck  back  diago- 
nally, nnd  soon  entering  the  gorge  of  a  moun- 
tain, were  concealed  from  pursuit  Well  for 
them.il  appeared ;  for  one  of  their  party,  who 
had  lingtired  behind,  saw,  he  said,  a  cloud  of 
horsemen  with  glittering  spears  go  sweeping 
over  Die  plain  towards  the  south.  The  stra- 
tagem of  Ali  was  complel«!y  successful ;  aud 
Uuiitafa  and  Sogora  had  thus  an  efficient 
escort  until  they  arrived  at  a  village  where 
they  were  known.  Here  they  parted  from 
Ali,  who  cast  a  very  covetous  glance  at  the 
alave-girl,  but  who  seemed  tostniggleHuecea»- 
fullyvrith  hia  evil  passions;  nnd  in  due  time 
both  arri\-ed  in  safety  at  Deroi.  "This," 
said  Uustafo,  in  conclusion,  "  happened  in 
the  spring.  Yon  may  ba  well  assured  that  I 
shall  no  more  per&irm  my  joarneys  by  land  ! 
and  that  I  have  a  great  objection  to  per- 
forming them  by  sea.  At  present,  I  have 
oome  by  the  way  of  Unlla.  in  the  great  English 
fire-ship ;  but  it  is  probably  ray  lost  voyage. 
Peace  be  with  you  I"'  8o  saying,  the  Sfcra 
from  the  West  departed ;  and  I  neVKr  ac  ' 
91W  him.  I  learn,  howcTer,  that  the  tt 
vf  habit  proved  too  strong;  nnd  that,  instead 
of  settling  down  quietly  at  Derno,  he  continues 
his  annual  voyages.  Let  us  hope  that  n 
cousin  of  Yunns  miy  ever  lay  hold  of  him  ! 
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and  history  have  preserved  to 
us  WB  minners  of  the  artist  schools  of  Venice 
nnd  of  Rome,  the  feuds  of  the  famous  Zoe- 
cati,  and  the  individual  habits  of  Roman 
painters;  but  few  in  England,  at  this  time, 
know  much  of  the  m-inuers  or  character  of 
n  French  school  of  painting.  Nor  Ls  it  likely 
that  any  glimpse  uf  the  roality  can  be  present 
to  an  English  mind  by  eomp:irison  with  any- 
thing here.  We  have  an  Academy  at  TraCtlgar 
S<]uare,  it  is  true;  bnt  we  hive  no  private 
schools.  Indeed,  our  groat  misters  seem  uo- 
nccountably  loth  to  tnnsmit  their  principles 
of  art — their  theories  of  form  and  compositton, 
and  secrets  of  cnlonng.  to  the  ambitious  and 
too  often  mis^aided  generation  of  aspirants. 
They  might  learn  from  the  example  of  o 
i:ontinenLal  neighbors  that  tliitre  is  no  ahaa 
but  much  proUt,  in  teaching. 

Let  us  peep  for  a  moment  at  one  of  these 
aieliert,  whiefa    of  old  existed  in    tha  Ro* 
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BiBzarine  id  Paris.  The  atuieDts  there,  were 
a  gay  and  noisy  set,  as  formidable  in  numbers 
as  io  practical  wit,  and  somewhat  obnoxious 
to  the  neigh iMirhood.  Fancy,  for  instance,  a 
troop  of  them  issuing  from  their  studio,  at  a 
moment  of  rest,  forming  in  a  line  across  the 
street,  and  levying  bhick  mail  from  the  by- 
standers and  passengers,  for  the  benefit  of  an 
orgim,  or  hurdy-gurdy  grinder.  Yet  so 
jestingly  and  pleasantly  was  the  money  ex- 
tracted from  the  Parisian  Coclcneys,  that  none 
but  the  most  crusty  could  growl;  although 
thev  ran  risic  of  being  peltvd  with  jolces  and 
with  mud.  These  artists  with  blouses,  when 
they  did  growl,  were  as  formidable  then  as 
those  of  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine  arc  now. 
But,  on  other  occasions  they  might  be  seen 
enjoying  leisure,  at  other  hours,  in  a  quieter 
or  more  peaceful  way — some,  cleaning  their 
brushes  m  their  hands ,  others  indulging  ic 
penny  loaves  and  apples,  whilst  a  group  might 
perchance  be  gathered  round  one  or  two  of 
their  number,  who  indul^fd  in  the  practice  of 
that  amazing  dance  which  prevails  at  La 
Chaumid,  without  the  disadvantage  of  the 
policeman  or  gay  municipal  guard. 

The  atelier,  to  which  allusion  is  made,  was 
of  old  held  in  the  basement  of  the  Institut — 
a  place  not  so  proHy,  it  may  be  seen,  as  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  bo.  Although  dull  letters 
flourished  on  the  first  floor,  gay  fine  arts  were 
active  in  the  basement ;  it  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  doubtless  tlie  members  of  the 
Institute  would  have  got  on  better  without 
the  artist  students.  But  having,  in  a  fit  of 
ffenerosity,  permitted  their  lower  premises  to 
be  put  to  their  particular  use,  it  was  too  late 
torotruct;  and  the  noi.sy  peculiarities  of  the 
boy  painters,  or  Rapins,  were  fully  developed. 

When  of  old,  Guillon,  Lethicre,  and  other 
followers  of  the  David  hcIiooI,  occupied  the  same 
place,  they  plied  the  brush  in  silent  activity — 
and  their  canvasses  made  as  little  noise  after 
they  were  produced,  as  during  production. 
Their  staid  diligence  was  not  largely  re- 
warded either  by  Fortuno  or  Fame.  Those 
halcyon  days,  however,  were  past,  when 
a  hundred  and  fifty  students  congregate li 
daily  to  indulge  in  noise  and  mirth.  For,  if 
they  gave  way  to  such  vagaries  as  have  been 
described,  in  the  public  street,  it  is  but  just  to 
admit  that  in-doorssuch  things  would  betimes 
happen  as  might  startle  specUitors. 

The  entrance  to  the  atelier  was  at  a  postern 
in  the  Rue  Mazarine — a  hole,  in  a  dark  ugly 
wall.  The  Institute  resembles,  in  this,  the 
Bibliothcque  of  Mazarine;  which  is  very  fine 
inside,  but  very  ugly  outside.  The  space  within, 
is  divided  into  two  vast  rooms,  in  each  of  which 
a  model  Silt  The  floors,  swept  but  once  a-week. 
were  full  of  holes,  from  which  bold  broods  of 
rats  cmergexl,  betimes,  to  feed  and  to  play.  The 
walls  were  wainscotted,  and  had  once  been 
grey ;  but  the  scrapings  of  dirty  palettes  had 
aiU'red  their  priniitive  tint;  which  dulled 
with  age,  and  overgrown  with  excrescencrn 
//  had  acquired  a  mouldy  look  of  ii«:e.     Nni, 


indeed,  that  it  was  lawful  that  the  students 
should  scrape  their  palettes,  and  dash  the 
proceeds  <  n  the  walls ;  for  that  was  a  desecra- 
tion punishable  by  fine;  but,  as  fines  were 
hard  to  levy,  tbey  were  seldom  imposed. 

The  walls  on  every  side  were  Imng  with 
canvases  in  varions  stages  of  composition, — 
or  decomposition,  so  old  and  rusty  did  some 
of  them  appear.  Canvas,  paper,  kit-cat 
frames,  broken  stools,  and  crooked  easels, 
lay  about  in  great  confusion.  Cobwebs  lined 
the  comers ;  a  stove,  whose  long  black  chim- 
neys wandered  about  the  room,  as  if  loth  to 
leave  it,  communicated  a  smoky,  not  ungenial 
warmth. 

In  a  large  frame,  that  hunc^  on  one  of  the 
walls,  were  the  portraits  of  all  the  celebrities 
of  the  atelier — heads  only — ^peering  out  in 
grotesque  confusion.  The  deadliest  enemies 
were  there  depicted  side  by  side, — the  stal- 
wart bully  beside  the  meeic  fag, — ^the  weak 
beside  the  stronj^, — the  clever  beside  the 
feeble, — all  adminiblo  likenesses.  That  can- 
vas may  yet  become  well-known  in  future  art 
history. 

The  roll-call,  early  on  Monday  morning, 
assigned  to  each  the  place  that  he  might  take. 
Then,  the  living  model  had  to  be  placed ;  and 
many  were  the  jokes  levelled  at  the  unfor- 
tunate individual,  as  he  strove  to  obey  the 
vaned  injuncticins  of  the  students.  He  was 
ordered  to  place  his  head — first,  on  this  side ; 
then  on  that ;  then  his  body  had  to  be  arranged ; 
his  legs  and  arms  to  be  turned  and  bent,  until 
at  lust  the  position  desired  was  fixed.  Poor 
models;  what  n  hard  lite  they  lead  for  ten 
sous  an  hour!  They  sit  four  hours  to  the 
students;  and  thus  their  pay  ncariy  reaches 
an  English  pound  per  week. 

The  models  being  placed,  the  draughtsmen 
took  their  seats  on  low  stools;  which  thus 
enabled  their  brother  painters  to  stand  or  sit, 
and  to  look  over  them,  just  as  in  battle  the 
front  rank  kneels,  to  let  llie  rear  rank  fire.  The 
work  would  then  go  on  ;  some  drawinif,  others 
painting:  whilst  in  the  Uick-ground,  the  lesvS 
advanced  might  be  seen  painfully  endeavor- 
ing to  copy  the  Discobolus,  or  Fighting  Gla- 
diator. One  might  almost  fancy  them  a  quiet 
set  then;  the  silence  being  occasionally 
broken  by  a  stanza  from  a  song,  morsels 
(»f  a  •*  conijilaintr^'  or  a  partial  chorUvS.  To 
the  poor  and  struggling  artist,  indee<l,  the 
atelier  was  n  godsend  :  affonling  warmth  and 
Khelter  for  at  least  six  hours  of  the  day,  the 
teaching  of  a  first-rate  master,  and  the  advan- 
t;iges  of  living  models,  for  the  small  sutn  of 
twenty-three  francs  a  month  :  of  which  eijihteen 
were  fur  the  teaching,  and  live  for  the  "  inassc^^ 
as  it  was  called, — a  fund  from  wliich  to  replace 
broken  stools  and  easels,  and  to  pay  the 
models.  The  master,  intieed,  came  bul  thrice 
a-week:  but  that  «4uniccd,  sm  well  did  he 
exercise  c()mmand,sn  1 1  \i  »  i »' v  was  he  obeyed. 
VVIh'P.  with  il.in  :  ii«l  >!iu'v\\  form,  and  sharp 
■  imI  |>i(  fii  \*x  •*}'•'•  I'"  «  ritcrcd,  all  would  be 
lins' e>l,  Mid   \nu  ri.ijiii   he:ir  a  pintail.     He 
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passed  froffl  atool  tn  stool,  rebuking-  tho  iilltr 
with  scorn ;  correcting  here  tvilh  the  pencil 
then  with  the  brush,  and  Uihing  aomv  aeftel 
on  the  canvas  of  lbs  ableat,  to  make  a 
thamfl  on  which  to  speak  tind  desennt  short 
w«rdf<  on  art.  When  he  left,  how  plensed 
mnid  those  bo  who  had  got  praise !  how 
ereat-fullen  those  who  had  got  whut  was 
OBUaltjr  called  a  "galop!" 

Nothing  strnn^  would  hnpnen,  even  in  the 
iatennediiitc  minulcs  allowed  for  model  and 
student  alike  to  reat,un  less  the  dny  were  marked 
b;  the  intrnduetion  of  what  was  called  a  Tuni- 
veau — nnewpDfitl.  The  flrstqiieatioa  asked  of 
a  naureau  waa  the  alnrtllng  one,  '■  When  are 
yoa  to  stand  a  piiTich  V  and  Ihea,  without 
waiting  fur  an  answer,  the  unfurtunnle  would 
be  pounced  apoa,  and  aubjeel^'d  to  a  moat 
fierv  iirdeiil : — while  a  Bt:ilwart  fellow  qnickl; 
lied  the  hunds  together,  a  second  would  pasa 
tbem  over  the  victim's  bent-up  knees:  a  third. 
thrusting  the  pola  of  nn  eiosel  in  the  gaixu 
of  a  skewer,  would  eifiictuall;  complete  thu 
dtaablement.  Then  coma  a  dlsnrderly  aeane. 
The  victim  might  bo  seen,  nt  one  momBnl 
spioning  in  a  hi-lplesa  mniiniT  on  the  ground, 
or  carried  in  triumph  round  the  room,  threaU 
ened  wilh  a  poker  that  had  li  n  painted  of  a 
Rery  colour.  Hia  head  would  then  be  daahed 
aJI  over  wilh  Prussian  blue ;  and,  adorned  with 
a  bladder,  he  would  be  exposed  in  Iho  street 
oulalde  for  a  quarter-of-an-bour,  to  the  asto- 
nishment ofthepissers-by.  IfLhevictim  were 
passive,  there  wiB  but  little  sport;  but  the 
simulated  red-hot  piiker  mrely  f^iiled  to  ralst.' 
the  ire  and  to  excite  a  struggle,  and  to  give 
play  and  amuamcnt  to  hN  persecutors.  A 
copious  drenching  usually  followed  all  IhesK 
infliutious,  and  restortid  the  noureau  to  hia  selF- 
possesaion.  But  what  a  Rgurc !  It  waa  then 
jou  might  see  of  what  a  mercurial  temuera- 
mentthc  mind  of  the  student  was  composcil. 
The  victim  of  these  persecutions  beunmi; 
auildenlv  th'<  victim  of  their  ouru  and  solici- 
tude. While  one  broke  up  eanvaa  friiroea  and 
stools  to  feed  the  fire  th:it  was  to  dry  his 
cl'-thea,  another  warmed  waler  t«  wash  awsy 
the  paint.  Restoratives  were  freely  applica: 
the  patient  wna  made  quite  comfurUble;  and 
the  Rapins  were  ready  to  commit  similar  ex- 
eeasea  on  other  nuw  comers,  in  which  the 
victim  of  this  wuek  mijrlit  become,  not  un- 
likely, the  persecutor  of  the  next.  So  goes 
the  world. 

It  was  strange  to  see  with  what  awe  th( 
approiteh  of  the  master  was  regnrdi'd.  If  thi 
tumult  were  at  ila  height,  the  wheels  of  hii 
earriige  heard  at  the  door,  caused  a  atillncsi 
as  by  enchantment.  The  litzy  took  a  &t  f 
diligence,  and  resumed  their  seats,  and  the 
noii>te*t  of  the  whole  rcccivi-d  the  aarcaatii 
reproachea  of  De  la  Itwhe  with  a  meekness  si 
great  as  to  change  his  aspect,  and  to  auAe  one 
duubl  hia  very  idetitjLy. 

The  most  curious  chnrnctcr  in  the  pi' 
howerer.  waa  the  old  man  to  whom  was 
trusted  the  rall-cdU  and  minageincat  of  iheae 


turbulent  fellows.  The  persecutions  w 
ho  endured;  the  jokes  and  snrcasms  mat 
were  made  at  his  expense,  and  which  he 
bore  with  an  equanimity  that  only  provoked 
the  evil;  niiist  have  tended  to  niiikc  the 
poor  fellow  a  complete  martyr.  The  unfor- 
tunate man  who  held  this  post,  technically 
'ailed  maisier,  was  twice  curxed — he  was  nt 
ince  a  bad  painter  and  a  btid  musician.  In 
the  first  capacity,  he  might  be  seen  at  the 
Louvre,  painting  a  wretched  copy ;  and  in 
the  last,  playing  the  clarionet  In  a  band  of 
National  Guards.  This  quality  of  nccomptish- 
menta  brought  numberless  jokeaupon  him;  but 
what  drove  him  mitd  at  laat,  wna  a  scries  of 
frescoes  whichadomed  the  walls  of  the  atelier, 
all  painted  in  his  honour.  In  one  place,  he 
was  to  be  Been  learning  the  rudiineob  of  the 
clarionet  nnder  the  tuition  of  a  drum-major; 
another,  he  wasstudying  the  art  of  drawing. 
Elsewhere,  in  ludicrous  propnrtiona,  he  figured 
In  the  band  of  his  legion.  Thsn,  he  shone 
prosperous,  in  the  exalted  post  of  maisier  to 
the  atelier,  surrounded  by  bags  of  gold.  In 
''  principal  fresco,  he  was  to  be  seen  driving 
a  carriage  and  four  into  Bi^lgium  ;  the  roof 
laden  with  his  bags  ol  money.  The  execu- 
tion of  frescoes  occupied  the  leisure  hours 
of  the  atelier,  ufter  the  model  had  departed. 
These  quiet  studies  were  now  and  then  di- 
versified, however,  by  a  clamorous  rnt  hunt, 

Ol^en,  when  the  merry  young  band  of 
itudentB  werp  in  no  humour  for  noisy  sport, 
they  would  chat  together,  and  pny  miidela 
to  sit  in  groups,  or  give  what  were  called 
"lilei  ^ixpreiaioa"  At  the  Inslilut  of  the 
BenuK  Arts,  a  prize  was  awarded  every 
year  for  the  best  bead,  expressing  a  certain 
Tirm  of  grief,  horror,  joy,  or  laughter ;  hence 
Che  desire  to  study  such  expreiimoDs.  A  true 
suiile,  a  trne  look  of  horror,  or  even  a  genuine 
expreasion  of  repose,  csDnot,  however,  be 
bought  in  any  market.  In  nil  studies  from 
a  model,  there  ia  unnvoidable  defect.  The 
model  may  be  placed  In  the  altitude  of  a 
msa  walking,  or  of  a  foot-raver — ^nd,  at  thb 
moment  of  his  assuming  the  position,  the 
muscles  have,  no  doubt,  the  proper  tension; 
but.  leave  him  for  an  hour  to  make-believe, 
and  iKtj  soon  the  musctes  all  become  relaxed. 
Besides,  ho  ii  milking- believe,  nt  the  besL 
Study  of  nature  reqnirea,  not  only  acute 
observiition  and  aharp  cyrect  vidon,  bat 
memory. 

Outside  the  walla  of  their  cdmmon  meeting- 
place,  the  students  were  quiet  enough,  whether 
ihey  laboured  at  copies  in  the  Louvre  or  plaved 
.It  billiards  in  the  neighbouring  of/S.  Only 
they  were  nnt  quiet  when  a  nnuMau  was  in- 
duced lo  give  the  "  punch,"  concerning  which 
hi*  roemorv  had  been  »■>  kindly  jog^'ed  on  hia 
riTlval.  Oipious  libitions  then  tn"k  place, 
ond  often  ended  in  quarrels.  The  moA 
rnularvchiily  of  these  feasts  w.is  one — in  the 
remembrance  of  m^ny  an  artist  still  exist- 
ing— in  which  an  nnfortunate  fellow,  who 
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played  host  before  he  was  well  out  of 
hk  childhood,  was  urged  to  drhik  himself 
into  a  fever,    and    died    in    his    mothei^s 


arms. 


THE  TALE  UNFINISHED. 

In'toma  ffTMn'qnitt  ffimre,  broClwr, 

We  wo«ld  tboalwdat  bam  laid, 
Wlwre  ffentle  flowan  w^it  thdr  daw. 

And  lorAned  minahine  play  d  • 
Whara  solamii  traai  kapt  mnnniuinff  1 

Thdr  tramolou  ffood-bja. 
And  ■treamleti'  rilvar  tooffiiaiIiho!i]d  riaff 

Thy  daftUi.iMaIm  tandarij.    t 

Alai!  Death  bore  thaa  dowo, biothar. 

In  hkjmo^  tmgrf  mood, 
Commandinf,  in  aUlaooa  flaroa. 

Tha  fire  to  meat  the  flood. 
Waa  ft  iooM  waniaff  garaSthaa  aid 

Offiarywnekitotall? 
Ah,  bracber.  Fan«7>  djtani  hatli  had 

Fnlfllmanttanibk-! 


Thine  oUte-hnnch  waa  lort,  Inother, 

*Mid  that  onaqaal  itrifa. 
When  ftuiooa  Death  waa  hand  to  hand 

With  itraoff .  daapaiiinff  Lifa. 
Oh  I  one  eload  lireCh  Aom  that  wnek 

That  OTar  Enffland  low*n ; 
Pirohaaoe  that  Ma  whore  peaxia  we  laak 

Waa  coTetooi  of  oon« 

Peihapa  the  honr  that  piarer.  brother, 

Ron  vp  at  home  for  thee. 
The  hope  of  that  anoonaeioaB  lore 

Waa  linkinff  in  the  rea ; 
And  none  can  tell  how  aadly  briffht, 

Thronffh  all  that  itormy  blaie, 
On§  far-oflf  flame,  thine  own  heaith>lif  ht, 

Was  prarent  to  thy  gaze. 


And  all  thy  pleaiant  book*,  brother, 

flow  shall  we  road  them  now? 
Tliat  wrsek  between  ns  and  the  page 

Win  drive  its  bnrninf  prow : 
And  we  must  clow  the  book,  and  panw 

O'ar  memory's  tablet  pale. 
Inscribed  to  him  whore  lifetime  waa 

A  sad,  anfinished  tale. 


ONE  OF  THE  EVII^  OF  MATCH. 
MAKING. 

The  existence  in  the  world  of  a  curious 
form  of  disease,  wliich  had  been  manifested 
in  the  human  body  since  the  invention  of 
lucifer  matches,  and  caused  by  fumes  from 
the  phosphorus  used  in  their  manufac- 
ture, was  first  made  known  to,  tlie  public 
in  1848,  by  means  of  an  article  in  the 
British  and  Foreign  Mcdico-Chirurgical 
Review.  Before  that  time  it  had  been  ob- 
served and  written  upon  in  Germany,  whore 
the  first  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches  dates 
some  five  or  ten  years  CJirlicr  than  in  England. 
The  liability  to  this  disorder  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  making  lucifer,  is  not  extremely 
great:  probably  there  have  not  been  more 


tiian  a  hundred  and  fifty  cases  in  the  whole 
time  (which  we  may  call  roughly  twenty 
yeaFs)  since  ladftr  matches  have  been  used. 
l%e  Germans  bad  fifty-two  on  record  in  1848, 
and  if  we  had  not  been  startled  by  a  detail  of 
nearly  fourteen  from  one  futoiy  at  Mao^ 
cheater,  we  should  have  estimated  the  whole 
number  of  cases  at  about  a  hundred.  The 
phosphorus,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  does  not 
act  iniuciously  on  the .  constitution  generally. 
The  fumes  do  not  necessarily  affect  Uie  lungs, 
as  we  might  have  supposed.  The  Ger- 
man workers  affirm  thi^  their  general  healUi 
does  not  suffer  in  the  least,  and  experience 
in  London  goes  beyond  ibat  to  affirm  that 
it  is  even  improved  after  attendance  at  the 
fiictory.  It  is  ascertained  also,  and  this  is 
impoitsnt  to  remember,  that  exposure  for  a 
day  or  a  month  will  not  produce  the  phos- 
phorus disease :  it  rarely  breaks  out  on  any 
person  who  has  been  less  than  four  years  at 
the  factory ;  most  of  those  who  suner  have 
worked  previously  for  a  longer  time. 

Most  writers  have  l^en  induced  to 
suppose  that  the  disease  begins  with  aching 
in  a  tooth  that  has  previously  been  more 
or  less  imperfect,  or  in  people  whose  gums 
are  not  firmly  adherent  to  the  bone.  An 
unsound  constitution,  especially  scrofula,  at 
any  rate,  favours  the  aevelopment  of  the 
disease.  The  next  symptom  is  a  decaying 
of  the  jawbone.  Pieces  of  it,  probably  as 
large  as  peas,  work  themselves  out.  The 
disease  has  destroyed  its  vitality;  for  bono 
also  lives  and  requires  its  blood-vessels  and 
its  other  apparatus.  When  bone  is  dead,  on 
admirable  provision  'a  made  by  which  the 
healthy  parts  coinbiih^  to  east  it  out.  The 
surgeon  generally  takes  care  to  extract  the 
disease  artificially  before  it  has  become  so 
violent  as  to  threaten  life.  Occasional  deaths 
are  the  results  of  this  aflection,  but  commonly 
there  is  no  more  than  great  suffering  for  a 
certain  time,  and  then  a  permanent  and 
grievous  disllf^urcment.  Many  sufferers,  on 
the  other  hanil,  have  sUited  that  constitutional 
ailments,  with  which  they  were  previously 
afilictcd,  have  abated  j^reatly  when  the  jaw- 
disease  set  in.  It  is  also  a  fact,  that  the  entire 
loss  of  the  lower  jaw  in  youth  does  not  in- 
volve always  its  permanent  disuppearanco. 
Bone  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  so  readily 
reproduced  after  its  destruction  by  phos- 
phorus OS  when  destroyed  by  other  causes. 

A  writer  in  the  Medical  Review,  ])aid,  in 
1848,  an  unex|)ected  visit  to  the  Lucifer 
Manufactory  in  Princes  Square,  Finsbury. 
Fifteen  girls,  fifty  boys,  and  eleven  men  were 
then  at  work  there,  some  of  whom  had  been 
engaged  upon  the  f;ictory  for  eight  and  even 
ten  years.  No  cise  of  the  disease  had  occurred 
among  them ;  all  were  in  good  health.  They 
were  re(iuired  to  purify  themselves  from 
phosphorus  by  washing  their  hands,  on 
entering  and  on  leaving  the  place,  in  alkaline 
water  (phosphoric  vapour  is  an  acid  neu- 
tralised by  alkali).     Those  who  worked  at 
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the  dippiDg  liad  epooges  fixed  befott'  th^ir 
mouths:  and  some  have soffgesW  thnt  snch 
apongi^i  mi^hl  be  moislenw  with  on  nlkulino 
■olatioD.  An  eitpensi*a  Bysleni  of  vootilatjon 
had  then  recantiy  buoa  urried  uiit  upon  the 
premfses,  aod  a)t  worked  well. 

Before  we  pass  to  a  rapnrt  of  our  own  visit 
to  the  factory  at  Bow.  we  must  add  two  or 
three  more  tacU,  to  thu  prurious  inrormolion, 
by  which  we  had  beeft  induced  lu  turn  ouf 
face  in  that  direction.  We  must  give  a  mim- 
marv  of  ttie  iatelligence  transiQitled  for  our 
uae  from  MsDchestei'. 

The  foartecn  fl«»e9  mentioned  by  our  cor- 
reapoodvat  have  all  artseQ,  he  buliercs,  in  the 
anme  foctorj.  The  work  of  thia  factory  nsed 
to  he  cnrried  on  in  two  eoasll  rooms,  which 
have  recently,  for  bettor  venlilation,  boen 
thrown  into  one.  No  complaint  of  any  kind 
baa  been  made  by  aufTerera  against  the  pro- 
prietor, who  baa  himself  mourned  for  the 
math  of  a  near  relation,  in  whom  tlie  dtaeaae 
coutr-L-^^.-t  ir.  .Ik-  factory  proved  foUl.  At 
Urlh  tii'iorv  Ih..'  iBiLlehvs  rannufactuted  »n 
nt  Ihd  numm  kind,  and  the  prepwation 
lor  tlin  di[>iiing  ia  contained  in  iron  bowia, — 
phoaphonia,  cUarale  of  poLiali,  and  glue. 

The  namitivo  aapplied  to  us  of  one  or  two 
of  theae  eases,  will  asust  ua  to  a  practical  nn- 
derslandiugof  some  of  the  fai'ts  already  atatdd. 
Names  we,  of  course,  fiilsify. 

Annie  Brown  is  twenty  years  of  age,  of  pale 
and  scrofuloua  aspect.  She  went  to  work  at 
the  lucifer-factory,  when  she  was  ninn  yean 
old,  and  nller  she  had  worked  for  about  four 
years,  the  complaint  begun,  like  a  tootache. 
Her  teeth  had  all  been  saund  before  that 
time  (she  says;  but  it  was  impoasihle  for  her 
to  Know  more  tban  that,  at  any  rate,  they 
had  not  troubled  her  by  aching).  She  was 
occnnied  in  patting  the  lids  on  Uie  boxes.  She 
eonldainelt  the  phosphorus  at  first,  but  soon 
grew  used  to  it.  At  night,  she  cooM  aee 
that  her  clothes  were  glowing  on  the  chair 
whore  she  had  pat  them  ;  her  nanda  and  arms 
were  giowing  also.  She  used  to  wash  her 
bands,  and  to  attend  to  cleanliness.  (The  water 
in  which  such  hands  are  washed,  ought  to  be 
mode  alkaline  with  soda;  pure  water  does 
not  easily  remove  the  phosphorus.J  On  Hn- 
covering  her  face,  we  perceived  that  her 
lower'       ■      • 

The  jaw  was  removed  at  the  Infirmarj- s 
years  ago. 

Maggie  Black  is  iHTnty-three  years  old  ; 
she  Ds^  to  sort  the  mntches  when  they  hod 
been  dipped  and  dried.  After  two  or  three 
years  her  complaint  began  like  toothache- 
Shu  had  one  tooth  drawn,  but  the  gum  afW- 
warda  gathered  nod  discharged  outside.  The 
operatives  used  to  work  in  two  rooms,  and  tiie 
place  doea  not  smell  so  badly  sinoe  they  have 
been  both  thrown  into  one.  She  has  undei^one 
five  operations.  Her  under  jnw  being  nearly 
gone,  the  oval  shape  of  her  f'lee  is  destroyed. 
At  the  same  time,  her  upper  features  ahow 


that  she  would  bo  by  nature  a  good-looking 
girl.  She  is  obliged  to  live  upon  aotl  food, 
nod  is  employ^  now  in  making  boxes,  out 
vf  the  way  of  the  rumes. 

Robert  Smith  is  twenty-ono  years  nid,  and 
worked  six  years  before  he  began  tn  suffer  ; 
he  was  a  dipper.  He  has  now  no  teetli  in  his 
lower  jaw,  or  which  a  great  part  is  destroyed. 
He  mixed  the  preparation  before  dipping :  the 
matches  were  previoasly  dipped  in  sulphor. 
He  lived  near  the  factory,  and  conld  smell  the 
fumes  even  outside  its  walls  when  the  wind 
blew  in  the  rigiit  direction.  His  clothes 
glowed  at  night,  and  the  room  seemed  in 
parts  to  contain  whito  smoke.  He  knows  of 
fourteen  who  have  had  the  disease  ;  two  of 
them  died.  He  had  a  good  appetite  at  the 
factory,  and  was  well  in  all  -respects  except 
his  month.  The  walls  of  the  factory  glow 
after  the  gaa  has  been  put  ouL 

The  correspondent  to  whom  wo  are  indebted 
for  these  cues  bforjn  os  that,  after  on  opera. 
lion  for  Uiia  disease  at  Saint  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  the  students  were  informed  by  the 
operating  surgeon,  that  saucers  filled  with  oil 
of  turpentine — a  solvent  of  plioaphorus — 
placed  among  the  work-people,  wonld  absorb 
the  vapour  of  phosphorous  add,  by  which  thi> 
disease  is  caused.  And  this  precaution  is 
adopted  in  some  London  factories. 

We  have  now  stated  the  infortnatiiin  which 
induced  as  to  go  out  and  nae  our  eyes  at 
Bow. 

Where  U  Bow  T  In  the  nnfhshionable 
East.  To  go  to  Bow,  yon  must  go  don'n 
Whilechapel  wiy,  and  Bow  is  further  to  tJie 
eastward  than  Whitechapol.  But  then,  ao  is 
Persia.  If  a  man  living  in  London  wishes  to 
go  Id  Bow,  let  him  go  past  the  Whitcchapel 
shambles  and  the  hay-carta,  to  Whitechapel 
gale.  ThcA  he  must  walk,  under  n  clear  blue 
sky,  tike  that  which  favoured  us  on  our  own 
first  journey  to  Bow.  Tbe  great  breadth  of  the 
highway,  and  the  picturesque  variety  of  the 
small  honses  lining  it  on  either  side,  tend  very 
much  to  make  one  cheerful. 

After  a  great  deal  of  walking,  we  get  to 
suburban  terraces,  and  villas,  and  little 
cottages  witli  large  bells,  awful  in  "  Kitchen  " 
and  "  Visitors"  gentility.  The  gardens  before 
the  houses  rich  in  blossoming  almond-trees; 
under  one  roil- way,  and  in  the  next  half 
minute  over  another ;  a  little  bit  of  genteel 
suburb,  and  Uien  suddenly  the  thoroughly  old- 
fashioned  Tillage  of  Bow. 

Bow's  pardon  must  be  W^cd  if  it  be  not  a 
village.  Tliere  is  a  good  old-fashioned  churvh, 
with  n  great  crumbling  sijuare  tower  and  a 
flag-slatf;  and  there  are  old  shops  and  houses 
up  one  side  of  the  church,  and  down  the  other 
side  of  the  church  to  Bow  Bridge  ;  over  the 
bridge  we  looked  down  upon  a  fine  piece  of 
mud,  and  it  took  us  from  Bow  to  a  road  lined 
with  unaccountable-looking  factories  and 
workers'  cottages,  nut  unlike  a  slip  trans- 
planted out  of  ths  far  suburbs  of  Mancheater. 
Not  many  pacea  brought  us  at  length  to  the 
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closed  doors  of  Messrs.  Bell  snd  Bltck,  which 
courteously  opened  to  receive  us. 

It  became  clear  to  us  at  jbhe  first  glance 
that  we  had  got  into  a  place  unsuited  to  the 
growth  of  phosphorus  disease.  Instead  of  a 
crowded  building  in  the  town,  there  is  attain- 
able, in  this  fur  suburb,  abundance  of  ground 
space,  on  which  detached  buildings  can  be 
erected.  Wo  saw  no  upper  stories;  there 
was  a  court-yard,  with  materials  lying  about 
a  water-tank,  buildings  here  and  there  with 
high  roofs,  doors  open,  hero  and  there  some- 
body passing  from  one  p^ace  to  another.  It 
was  obvious  that  here  there  were  to  be  had 
space  and  air.  We  found  upon  inquiry, 
what  indeed  we  pretty  well  knew,  that  here 
there  had  been  no  case  of  phosphorus  disease, 
though  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  mouths  are 
breaUiing  doily  on  the  premises,  besides  nearly 
the  same  number  engaged  outside  in  making 
match-boxes,  d^o. 

Entering  the  nearest  door,  we  found  an 
apartment  alive  with  girls  and  boys;  a  spa- 
cious buildinff,  with  a  roof  of  high  pitch, 
skylights,  windows,  and  an  open  door.  Not- 
withstanding the  large  number  of  matches 
there  under  the  fingers  of  the  young  popula- 
tion, we  could  detect  only  the  faintest  odour 
of  the  phosphoruH.  Had  there  been  upper 
rooms,  the  fuse  would  rise  into  them;  here, 
however,  thev  can  only  pass  away  into  the 
open  air.  The  dipping-house  is  placed  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from 
any  other  building.  This  prccuution  has 
enabled  the  proprietors  to  inHure  against  fire 
the  other  portion  of  the  works.  Other 
foctorien  having  less  spnce  for  the  fullilment 
of  this  condition,  this  is  the  only  one  about 
London  for  which  an  Insurance  policy  is 
granted.  It  is  lofly,  and  admits  uir  abun- 
dantly. We  were  glad  to  obtiiin  from  Messrs. 
Bell  and  Black  such  knowledge  as  throws 
light  upon  the  present  and  the  future  pr(»s- 
pects  of  the  phoHphorus  disease.  We  learnt 
that  where  it  exists  in  England,  it  is  produced 
only  in  factories  that  make  the  cheapest 
form  of  matith.  In  all  the  blotter  sort  of 
matches  the  quantity  of  phosphorus  used, 
as  compared  with  other  ingredients,  is  very 
much  less  than  it  used  fitrmerly  to  be. 
Of  courue  there  is  still  phosphorus,  and 
there  are  phosphorous  acid  fumes;  bui  the 
difference  is  very  great  between  the  quantity 
of  phosphorus  used  in  the  improved  matches 
of  the  present  day,  and  the  old-fashioned 
cheap  matches.  The  cheapness  of  the  matches 
compels  also  an  undue  economy  of  house-room, 
and  so  farther  agifravates  the  evil. 

It  is  in  the  drvin^r-house  that  the  evolution 
of  phosph<irous  fumo  is  jjreatest  The  house 
is  like  all  the  others,  lofty,  airy,  clean ;  it 
differs  from  the  others  in  contiining  no 
8t^Jltionary  work-people.  The  matches  fume 
there  by  themselves,  and  are  only  disturbed 
when  those  who  are  appointed  for  the 
purpose  come  to  fetch  them.  Our  sense  of 
ifiaeJJ  Is  ncate,  but  so  sli((ht  was  the  trace 


of  the  (leeallar,  garlicky,  phosphoric  odour  in 
this  room,  although  it  contained  a  very  large 
number  of  matches,  that  many  might  have 
walked  about  therein  without  perceiving  it 
Most  of  the  matches  that  we  notieed  In  this 
coom  were  our  polite  and  familiar  friends  the 
Wax  vestaa,  hung  ignominiously  head  down- 
wards. We  next  betook  ourselves  to  a  large 
room  devoted  exclusively  to  their  preparation, 
just  as  the  first  room  had  been  devoted  to 
their  humbler  cousins. 

We  feel  at  once  that  we  have  come  into 
polite  society,  when  we  have  got  into  the 
iaive  saloon,  used  for  the  assemblies  of  those 
deSoale  white  creatures,  the  vestas.  The 
room  is,  like  the  others,  large^  lofty,  and 
elean,  with  incombustible  walls  and  floor. 
The  Christmas  holly  hangs  upon  the  walls 
yet;  the  attendants  on  the  vestas,  all  young 
girls,  are  noticeably  clean  and  neat  The 
yoang  priests  of  the  temple  of  the  wooden 
lucifers  were  boys  and  girls,  some  tidy,  some 
untidy,  according  to  their  tistes  and  means. 
Here  no  unclean  touch  is  suffered  to  polute 
the  pure  white  of  the  wax  that  is  to  maintain 
the  vestal  fire  in  English  houses.  The  girls 
in  this  room  all  look  very  cheerful,  very 
healthv. 

In  this  room  the  same  thing  is  being  done 
with  wax  that  we  saw  done  before  with  wood. 
The  UDiipped  little  tapers  are  being  distri- 
buted into  the  frames.  We  watch  a  damsel 
busy  at  this  work ;  whereupon  she  smiles  and 
turns  on  so  much  extra  steam  into  her  fingers, 
that  each  little  stick  of  wax  falls  into  its 
appointed  groove  without  more  apparent 
trouble  on  her  part  than  n  swift  passage  of 
her  hand  across  the  frame.  To  another  hand 
the  vestas  are  much  less  obedient;  they  will 
not  go  into  their  places,  and  require  much 
tedious  adjustment.  Swift-fingered  maidens 
— aged  from  about  twelve  to  twenty — can 
earn  nine  shillings  a  week,  or  even  more  ; 
the  slowest  fingers  earnin*;  about  six.  There 
is  in  each  room  one  appointed  to  record,  as 
they  are  reported,  all  the  respective  items  of 
completed  work.  An  incessant  snapping, 
audible  in  this  ro(»m,  soon  arrests  attention  ; 
— there  might  be  sotnewhere  underground  a 
Lilliputian  commonwealth  holding  ^rand  na- 
tional rejoicings,  and  diMchar«,nng  fireworks. 
To  be  sure,  somebody  is  always  tre^iding  on  a 
fallen  match;  bad  as  it  is  to  tread  upon  the 
fallen,  we  confess  that  we  ourselves  produced 
two  or  three  vindictive  explDsions  on  the 
part  of  vestas  which  our  feet  unwitlinirly  tor- 
mented; this,  however,  is  not  the  chief  source 
of  the  snapping  When  we  come  to  the  nirls 
who  are  swiftly  remt>ving  the  dried  matches 
from  the  frames  and  countinj^  them  into 
boxes,  we  find  that  there  are  in  every  frame 
some  h:ilf-(lozen  vestas  more  snappish  than 
the  rest,  which  fire  up  at  the  quick  touch  of 
the  maiden's  fingers,  and  would  like  to  punish 
them  if  possible.  Of  the  vestas,  however,  as 
of  other  beings  who  ire  too  quick  in  their 
temper,  the  maxim  of  the  provoker  seems  to 
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be,  thnt  it  is  of  no  lue  for  Ihem  to  put  them- 
selves into  a  heat.  Thty  are  put  out  and 
laid  aside,  and  nothiii|r  more  Ja  thought 
kbont  them.  A  UtU«  heap.  coDitialing  of  Um 
eoqMwa  of  angry  veatas,  who  hare  thua  bvan 
brought  to  uoaruHinn  aud  diMgmcts  lies  benide 
bwoT  of  the  frantee  from  whiefa  tlie  girls  art; 
pickintr  oat  the  5nUhed  inntchui.  No  instance 
•aems  tn  bu  knonrn  in  whivh  the  whole  ffaine 
of  a  soi:i«ty  of  veatas  is  shaken  by  a  timul- 
taneous  exptosion.  Aay  outburst  of  that 
future  could  be  easily  suppre«8ud,  and  if  it 
were  reituircd  to  (brow  cold  water  upon  aneh 
a  movement,  there  is  a  large  tank  in  the  rnrd 
lying  close  to  the  doom  of  all  the  buildiTiss. 
No  accidents  by  fire,  do  igniliuna  uf  frocKB 
und  aproiif,  have  up  to  this  liate  taken  place  : 
although  tile  factory  has  been  establiihed 
many  years.  Those  who  are  very  youny 
•inong  us  cannot  look  buck  to  the  time  mhva 
it*  propriutor  first  sent  forth  the  nulii.n  of  wax 
twatas  into  an  approring  world,  and  ha  n'na 
at  that  time,  as  he  is  now,  h  Bell  of  Bow. 

The  first  vestus  were  largvr  tliun  those  now 
made,  and  compimtiTely  dcur,  on  accoant  of 
the  lesa perfect natareoflhe  mschinery  nt  that 
time  employed.  The  pniceaa  is  very  simple ; 
and,  tliat  vve  may  uader^taod  it,  we  are  intro- 
dul^edt■>  a  great  font  in  the  middle  of  the  baild- 
ing.  Itscoveris  raised,  and  it  is  found  to  uontatD 
n  while  cake  of  wax ;  a  sort  of  bride-cake,  which 
rwiulls  out  of  the  mutch- ma  king  of  yester- 
day. Tbis  wax  is  n  compound  of  spermnceU. 
an^  other  cleanly  and  hurd  muleriala,  the  u^e 
of  which  is  necesanry,  not  only  to  thu  clennli- 
neas  and  eliigance  of  Uie  resulting  vesbi,  but 
to  its  ratentioo  of  a  firm  and  uprigfil  bearing 
under  tiieatlacka  ofauntner.  The  "spurious 
imitations"  of  which  the  proprietors  complain, 
are  made  with  a  clienper  comptsition  ;  in  which 
thera  is  much  tallow,  and  these  coodnLt  them- 
selves in  hot  weather  aller  so  diaMilute  n  way, 
OH  to  bring  the  vestul  name  into  discredit. 

A  la/ge  ball  of  beautiful  while  untlon  is 
next  produced ;  we  are  then  shown  how 
threads  of  this,  fastened  to  the  great  raised 
wheel  atoneendof  the  room,  pass  over  a  ledge 
depending  from  the  ceiling,  and  deacend  into 
the  font  or  trough.  By  being  driiwa  under  a 
roller  at  the  bottom  of  this  trough,  the  threads 
are  made  to  dip  through  the  whole  body  of 
the  wu ;  and,  before  tliey  emerge,  they  pasia 
through  holes  in  n  metallic  plate,  like  " 
holes  Dsed  in  wire-drawing.  Tbcae  holea 
fine,  press,  and  smooth  Ihe  aiirl'iice  of  the 
Gnally  resulting  cord  of  wull-wiived  thread, 
which,  when  cat  into  lengths  and  tipped, 
gaira  hy  the  name  of  veaLi. 

The  dipping  procosa  produces  wiol 
rapidly,  tliBt  it  requires  six  duya  to  ma- 
nubcture  iato  vestas  the  quunUty  of  wax 
wick  made  in  four.  Thia  piirt  of  the  bust' 
nesa  of  the  factory,  therf  fore,  is  only  in  ope- 
ration on  four  diiys  in  the  week-  On  each 
of  Iheae  days  twenty-four  b»lls,  eauh 
lain ing  three  pounds  of  &ne  white  uotUM 
prepared  for  convenuon  into    vestas,     i 


to  know  how  many  miles  of  v 
light  be  isaued  weekly  tn  the  pubiic 
frum  this  factory,  which,  thungh  Uie  moat 
Important,  la  not  the  only  one  in  London,  we 
wei{;hed  an  ounce  of  ci'tton  wick,  and  thon, 
measuring  it,  found  that  It  contained  forty.twn 
yards.  Here  was  a  bdih  :  if  an  ounce  uf  cotlim 
wick  contains  furty-lwo  yards,  and  twenty- 
four  three-pound  balls  are  worked  up  into 
veatus  in  one  day,  there  being  four  days  In 
vestal  week,  how  many  milea  are  uwd 
fsctured    in  a  yeur !     The  qnsnlity   madi* 

is  greater  than  ne  have  auid ;  but  at 
given,  it  will  be  found  that  tho  waxen 
t  up  yeurly  into  vestas  by  thia  single 
factory  would,  if  undivided,  strcLvb  from 
England  to  America — and  buck  ngsin. 
The  inijuiriea  maie  concerning  the  com 
live  brixkness  of  trade  m  each  dvpartmi 
nt  different  seasons  of  Ihe  year,  elicited  a  reply 
that  which  wus  received  by  iih  at 
Wiaker'a  G»rdcnH.*  There,  the  demond  for 
wooden  matches  doubled  in  summer :  here  it 
fuJIa  off  one-half.  The  dilfervni^e  is  striking, 
bot  easily  sccounlcd  for.  There,  the  matches 
nude  were  of  a  very  cheap  kind,  used  almost 
itirely  by  the  poor.  In  summer,  when 
ere  are  few  fires,  these  matches  are  in 
demand  for  lighting  pijieB  and  candUa,  and 
for  other  uses,  to  which  veslaa  are  comiun  ' 
applied  by  those  who  can  oOiird  to  be  m 
dainty.  The  wooden  matches  made  at  E 
are  of  s  higher  price  and  quality,  and  tlud 
their  way  less  into  Ihe  honses  uf  Ihe  poor 
than  into  tlie  hilcbene  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes.  Then,  since  in  snninu-r  thi.'re 
are  fewer  fires  to  light,  tho  demand  at  the 
fsctory  for  wooden  mutches  is  dimiiiithcd  by 
one-half.     The  cnnHumptiun  of  vestns,  hiiw- 

'01,  become*  trebled.  The  lady  wh's  to  t 
her  tetter,  lighted  n  taper  at  the  fire  in  win 
aenla  her  aummor  correspondence  by  the 
if  vesto-ma tehee.  They  are  the  subatil 
for  the  dumeatie  fire  in  lighting  lertips  and 
candles.  All  thnae  <zused  which,  at  WIsker'a 
Gardens,  doubled  tho  quantity  of  Inciters 
made  for  the  pour,  operate,  at  Bow,  in  tre- 
bling the  demnnd  f^r  wax  vestas  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  cumpamtively  rich. 


Burl 


I;)  consequence  of  the  misconntruction  (fc 
which  we  are  in  no  degree  reaponsible)  of 
sentence  in  tho  minutca  of  a  ciini 
which  piisod.  aome  time  ago,  betwi 
Greynnd  a  Culoniul  remonstrant  ii pi 
rict  trunsporlfltion  to  Van  Dicmen  s 
wus  errnneoualy  stated,  in  Number  ninety. 
seven  of  this  publication,  thnt  Giirl  Grey,  the 
then  Minister  for  the  Cdlcnics.  had  chur.ic- 
teriaed  the  omismnta  scnl  of  assiMled  out  by 
the  EmigraUuD  Commlssiuoera  as  "  the  rcfua 
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of  the  workhouses.**  We  hftve  no  doabt  of 
Earl  Grey*8  having'  been  entirely  miaappre- 
hended  in  this  matter.  The  reports  of  the 
Board  for  the  years  referred  to  (1849  and 
1860),  which  we  have  since  perused,  show, 
that,  with  certain  exceptions  (chiefly  orphan 
girls  from  the  Irish  workhouses),  emigrants 
sent  away  under  the  auspices  of  the  Emi- 
gration Cfommissioners  were  not  drawn  from 
that  class  at  all.  It  is  certain  that  the  reports 
from  the  destinations  of  Government  emi- 
grants are,  on  the  whole,  favorable  to  them 
personally  and  testify  to  the  diligence  and 
judgment  with  which  they  have  been  selected. 

So  much  as  to  the  matter  of  fact;  but, 
although  the  **  refuse^  of  workhouses  can 
never  oe  a  desirable,  or  indeed,  practicable 
source  for  emigrants;  yet,  under  certain 
limitations,  workhouses  are  not  the  worst 
feeders  of  the  Colonial  labor  market  In- 
deed, it  is  not  at  all  certain  whether  able- 
bodied  paupers,  or  even  the  least  venal 
among  convicts,  do  not  turn  out  better  colo- 
nists than  persons  who  are  able  to  muster  a 
portion  of  the  expense  of  voyage  and  outfit, 
and  who  get  the  rest  from  the  Emigration 
Commissioners.  The  steady,  hard-working 
laborer  has  very  little  chance  of  raising  the 
three  or  four  pounds  necessary  to  take  him 
out  of  the  scene  of  his  local  privations ;  but 
the  restless  rogue,  who  is  continually  giving 
all  sorts  of  trouble  to  all  sorts  of  parochial 
officers  and  private  families,  is  ready  **  as- 
sisted** to  tlio  antipodes  by  them  with  sub- 
scriptions. A  Bteody,  well-conducted  mnn 
seldom  roquircb  to  emigrate  from  necessity: 
ho  gets  well  employed  at  home.  Many  mny 
and  do  choose  to  emigrate,  but  ^hey  seMoin 
have  occasion  to  do  so  with  the  aasistaneo  of 
the  Board.  Again,  a  large  proportion  of  con- 
victs sentenced  to  trauHportatiun,  connist  of 
men  not  inferior  in  any  respects  to  the  average 
of  the  working-cloAses.  They  have  been  led  by 
sudden  or  temporary  tempt^ition  into  crime ; 
but,  after  undergoing  the  nyHtem  of  prison 
discipline  now  in  force,  prove,  when  removed 
to  another  part  of  the  globe,  well-conducted 
and  useful  settlers. 

Of  course,  it  would  bo  a  miracle  if,  out  of 
the  million  and  a  half  of  passengers  shipped 
for  the  Colonies  (either  directly  by  the  Com- 
missioners or  under  their  general  supervision,) 
during  the  Inst  six  years,  the  Emigration 
authorities  had  not  been  grossly  deceived  in 
some,  and  had  not  made  mistikes  about  others. 
But  investigation  has  proved  to  us,  that  the 
trust  reposed  ii  them  in  the  application  of 
the  funds  for  emigration,  set  aside  from  Colo- 
nial land  sales,  has  been  faithful  and  judicious. 
Thai  they  have  been  more  vigilant  than  those 
concerned  in  voIunUiry  and  independent  emi- 
gration, is  clearly  i)roved  by  a  parliamentary 
return  just  issued.  It  appears  that  from  1847 
to  1851  (both  years  inclusive,)  seven  thousand 
one  hundred  and  twentv-nine  emifrnmt  vessels 
Bailed  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  the  five 
tbouHiind  nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  of  these 


ships,  which  wer»  despatched  from  ports  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Board,  thirty  were 
wrecked ;  the  per  centage  of  loss  being  one  in 
every  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  abips ;  but, 
of  the  Bine  hundred  and  thirteen  ships  de- 
spatched free  of  their  supervision,  nearly  three 
times  that  proportion  were  wrecked ;  namely 
•^thirteen,  or  one  in  every  seventy  vessels. 
Of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  ships  sent 
dtreetly  out  and  chartered  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, only  one  was  lost.  As  to  psssengers 
out  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  and  a  half  of 
seals,  no  fewer  were  lost,  by  shipwreck  alone, 
than  one  thousand  and  forty-three ;  but  not  a 
single  life  was  lost  b^  the  ships  chartered  by 
the  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners.  ' 

The  misfortune  inseparable  from  Official 
Emigration  is,  that  it  offers  fewer  facilities 
and  Jess  encouragement  to  voluntary,  well- 
eonditioneu,  and  intelligent  emigrants,  than  to 
the  less  estimable  classes  of  the  community. 
It  it  fortunate  for  the  former,  that  it  is 
within  the  range  of  the  new  system  of  Family 
and  Loan  Colonisation. 


A  MELAHCHOLT   PLAGE. 

In  the  list  of  melancholy  oflUces — not  a  very 
numerous  list,  we  are  glad  to  say — which 
have  to  be  filled  by  certain  individuals,  who 
undertake  to  perform  the  corresponding 
duties — some  from  affection ;  some,  as  a  matter 
of  principle :  some,  from  compulsion ;  and  the 
rest  for  a  fee  or  s:dary — there  are  few  that 
convey  a  more  sombre  impression  to  our 
imatrination  than  the  very  ancient  post  of  the 
Curfew-Toller.  It  is  of  so  time-honored  a 
Httmding  that,  as  extremes  meet,  time  has 
since  gone  such  lengths  as  to  forget  the  date 
of  its  origin.  Though  most  historians  at- 
tribute the  establishment  of  the  tyrannical 
law  of  the  Curfew,  to  William  the  Concjueror, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  an  adequate 
authority  for  the  statement.  That  so  mono- 
tonous,  despotic,  and  dolorous  a  duty,  however, 
as  the  duty  of  ordering  all  grown-up  people  olf 
to  be<i,  like  children,  or  creatures  in  mena- 
geries, at  the  tolling  of  the  bell,  would  be 
accepted  from  any  liking  for  the  phice,  is 
beyond  belief;  we  are  therefore  obliged  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  on  account 
of  the  fees  or  salary  attached  to  it  Well ; 
we  may  suppose  that  a  similar  influence 
operated  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
**  the  good  old  times,"  since  we  find  tliat  the 
"place"  has  never  been  vacant,  down  to 
the  present  day ! 

In  the  article  entitled  A  Tower  of 
Strength,  published  in  our  one  hundred  and 
fourth  Number,  fifth  volume,  page  fifteen, 
we  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  omit  all  mention 
of  the  Curfew-Toller.  We  now  beg  the 
reader  to  pardon  the  oversight,  and  to  do  us 
the  favor  to  imagine  him  seated  in  a  snug 
private  apartment  beneath  his  belfry,  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  in  company  with  the  Gen- 
^  Ueman  \\<M)A«m^w^QN'«r  a  gloss  of  fine  old  port : 
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each  with  n  piece  of  cmpe  round  oae 
'  drinking  lo  the  memorr  of  tlie  p 
sileitce,''  VI6  should  add;  because,  aa  no  curfew- 
IwU  is  aov  rung,  and  no  heoda  arc  eat  off,  it 
jhi  iecia,  to  L'ommoa  and  profAne  minds 
kfeving  no  reverHD<^e  for  the  cuatoma  of  onr 
aaeeslors,  Ihnt  auch  "  places  "  nrc  not  exarllj 

But  every  true  loTflt  of  bia  eountry,  and  of 
ta  glorioDs  conatitutioD,  which  sdmlta  of  every 
tbrm  of  uDDatruetioo,  and  furoislies  for  everr- 
thing  cferf  justificutioa  thnt  can  be  needed, 
will  see  that  aacbptai-es  ODght  always  to  exist 
While,  therefore,  we  think  that  a  nice  little 
antiquarinn  party,  cotaposed  of  the  GcDtleman 
HeadamsD,  the  Curfew-ToUer,  the  Grand 
Falconer,  nnd  the  Kueper  of  the  Royal  Buck- 
hounds,  might  be  assembled  in  the  onrfow- 
beifry  (a  quiet  nooii  in  its  niiDs,  or  a  tent  on 
in  *nci<?nt  site)  of  the  Tower,  to  ceiebnie 
H>s  days  when  their  several  bilariea  were 
coloured,  and  sometimes  very  highly,  by  cor- 
responding duties,  may  we,  nt  the  same  time, 
Mi£e  the  opportunity  of  suggesting  that  two 
other  places  should  be  restored — the  represen- 
tatives of  whom  should  be  allowed  to  take 
their  seats  at  the  convivial  table ;  to  wit — 
the  Court  Fool,  and  the  Gentleman  ficar^ 
Keeper  of  the  Tower ) 

F.ir  the  revival  of  the  pince  of  Foot,  we 
need  ofler  no  jnatification,  us  his  utility,  in 
eoojuDction  with  the  others  previoualy  named, 
IB  obviuas;  (Onching  the  Besr-Eeeper,  bow- 
er, a  word  or  two  may  seem  necesanry.  All 
•  hive  to  do,  is  tu  show  a  "  precedent," 
and  then  ovcrything  will  flow  in  its  nnturnl 

In  1352,  we  find  that  the  sberiffa  of  London 
were  comninnded  by  the  King  to  pay  four- 
pence  a  dny — "  for  our  white  bear  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  his  keeper;"  nnd  the 
writer  of  Zoological  Anecdotes  assures  us, 
thai  in  the  following  year  the  aherifls  were 
directed  to  "provide  a  muzzle  and  an  iron 
chain  to  hold  him,  when  out  of  the  water; 
and  also  a  long  and  strong  rope  to  hold  him, 
vhenJUhine  in  ike  Thames." 

The  curftw  bell-rope,  and  the  Tower  Beer's 
fishine'  rope,  each  in  a  graeeful  coil,  might 
thus  be  hung  op,  as  trophies  and  memorials, 
against  the  walls  of  the  wassail-room,  side  by 
aide  with  the  Grand  Fileoner'a  gloves,  a 
buck's  head  and  antlers,  and  the  somewhat 
rusty  axe  of  the  Ganllcoi.in  Headsman. 


THE  HUNTER  AND  THE  STUDENT, 

The  nuthors  of  books  on  zooloirical  snbjecta, 
whieh  b.'iTc  BO  frequently  isaui'd  from  the 
press  of  lata  years,  nnd  wliiuh  are  continually 
appearing,  may  he  sepiirutud.  fur  the  moHt 
part,  into  twn  classes — those  who  hunt 
and  sUy,  and  those  who  observe  and  Study. 
Thit  passion  of  tlie  former  is  the  excitement 
of  the  chase  to  destroy;  the  great  pleoaure 
of  the  latter  is  in  the  preservation  of  the 
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crentnre,  and  the  nccumle  noting  down  of  all 
its  choracteriBtit's.  At  the  head  uf  thy  former, 
by  wa;  of  Instance,  we  muat  place  Mr. 
Gordon  Gumming  and  Sir  W.  Comwallis 
linriis ;  at  the  bead  of  the  latlor,  no  one  will 
hesilnte  to  place  White  of  Selbome,  and 
Professor  Owen.  If  it  be  objected  that  White 
ia  not  nil  author  of  very  recent  date,  then 
we  shall  name  Ihe  Reverend  Leonard  Jenyns, 
ta  whose  p.itieDt  and  indefatl^'sbla  study, 
during  many  years,  wo  are  indebted  for  his 
delightful  and  instructive  " Observntiona  on 
Natural  History."  Kymer  Jones  is  another 
nnme  that  instnntly  starts  to  our  pen;  we 
have,  however,  suOiciencly  indicated  the  class 
we  mean.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
either  class  is  of  an  eKelusire  kind— that  the 
hunters  never  observe,  ond  that  the  olwervers 
never  kill — since  the  labour  of  each  is  often 
"  n  mingled  y.im."  We  define  the  extremes 
of  these  two  cliiaaea. 

Our  taste  by  no  means  leans  to  the  san- 
guinary; nor  do  we  think  that  the  grest 
lority,  who  are  not  themselves  hunters, 
.  who,  at  least,  may  be  supposed  to  ait 
down  to  read  iD"cool  blood,"  can  feel  grati- 
fied by  stories  in  which  remorsclessoess  ia 
the  most  prominent  chsmcteriatio ;  white  Ihe 
narrator  is  so  blinded  by  the  very  memory  of 
bis  ardonr,  that  he  docs  not  in  the  least  per- 
I  he  is  writing  liis  own  condemnation. 
The  compiler  of  a  recentlv  published  book, 
-called  Zoological  Notes  and  Anecdotes,  quotes 
m  account  of  a  girnBe  imnt,  from  the 
'  Portnula  of  the  Game  and  Wild  .Animals  of 
South  Africa,"  by  Sir  Cornwatlis  Harris,  nod 
deugnatea  it  m  a  spirit-stirring  advenlDre." 
What  sort  of  spirit  it  stira  in  us,  our  readers 
will  not  find  it  dillieult  to  conjecluro. 

Sir  Cornwallis  Hurris  had  for  weeks  sought 
vnin  lo  get  a  shot  at  the  tullest  quikdruped  of 
the  earth — a  gimffe.  Onediiy  hes^inwhal  he 
took  to  be  a  large  bmnehleas  stump  of  some 
withered  tree  in  the  distance ;  but  jiresently 
it  moved  nlung  above  the  tops  of  the  thicket, 
and  he  now  distinguished  a  stately  girafFe 
gliding  among  the  t.-ees,  "  its  graceful  head 
nodding  like  a  lofty  {unc."  He  set  spurs  to 
his  horse,  and  soon  found  himself,  "half 
:hoked  with  excitement,"  close  upon  the 
heels  of  the  girafic)  who  went  "  soiling  before 
him  "  with  velocity,  "  like  some  tall  ship  upon 
the  oceans  bosom."  The  half-choked  sports- 
man diamounLs  to  fire,  and  "  the  mottled 
cikTcose  preaeoling  a  fair  and  inviting  mark," 
ho  has  "the  satisfaction  of  hearing  two  balls 
tell  roundly"  upon  the  back  of  his  towering 
victim.  They  are  not  eufliiueot;  so  lie  re- 
mounts, und  again  pursues.  He  nnd  his 
horse  tumble  into  a  hole,  by  which  his  rifle 
is  broken ;  he  scrambles  np  Bgnin,  however, 
rrd  binding  his  ride-barrel  to  the  stock  with 
hnndkerchief,  once  more  gives  chose.  Mean- 
hile  the  weary  and  no  less  innocent  giraffe 
bad  stood  still  to  allow  of  his  approach.  The 
hunter  is  now  in  a  slate  of  wild  excitement 
at  finding  that  the  lock  of  his  rifle  will  not  net; 
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in  vuD  he  looks  around  for  a  stone,  and  aeokB  in 
every  pocket  for  hia  knife,  "with  whioh,  either 
to  strike  the  copper  cap,  or  hamUring  the 
colosHal  hvX  harmless  animal,**  who  stood 
waiting  for  his  doom.  Tjie  reader  will  rejoice 
to  hear  thut  the  giraffe  escapes.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  however.  Sir  Comwallis  Harris 
suddenly  comes  upon  a  herd  of  thirty  girafies, 
and  his  blood  **  courses  like  quicksilver  Sirough 
his  veins  "  as  he  gallops  after  them.  Coming 
up  with  the  fugitives,  he  singles  out  their 
^  lordly  chief,**  and  **  applying  the  muzzle  of 
the  nne  towards  his  dappled  shoulder,  draws 
both  triggers.'* 

The  conclusion  of  the  affair  is  given  in  these 
words : — **^  Mute,  dignified,  and  majestic,  stood 
the  ufrfortunoUt  victim,  occasionally  stooping 
his  elastic  neck  towards  his  persecutor^  the  tears 
trickling  from  the  lashes  of  his  dark  humid 
eye,  as  broadside  after  broadside  was  poured 
into  his  brawny  front : 

**  His  drooping  heid  finki  g radatllj  low, 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops  ebbing  slow, 
From  the  red  gash,**  iut. 

Presently  a  convulsive  shivering  seized  his 
limbs,  his  coat  stood  on  end,  his  lofty  frame 
began  to  totter,  and,  at  the  seventeenth  dis- 
charge from  the  deadly  grooved  bore,  **  like  a 
falling  minaret,  bowing'  his  graceful  head  from 
the  skies,  his  proud  form  was  prostrate  in  the 
dust**  **  Never  shall  1  forget  the  intoxicating 
excitement  of  the  moment!  At  last,  then, 
the  summit  of  my  ambition  was  obtained, 
and  the  towering  giraffe  laid  low.  Tossing  my 
turbuoless  cap  into  the  air,  alone  in  the  wild 
wood,  I  hurried  with  bursting  exultation, 
and,  unsaddling  my  steed,  sunk,  exhausted 
with  delight,  beside  the  noble  prize  I  had 
won. 

All  this  is  very  pretty  and  improving, — 
especially  the  poetry.  Whether  the  poetry 
and  the  bursting  exultation  go  quite  well 
together,  is  a  point  the  curious  reader  will 
consider,  perhaps. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  require  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  excitement  of  the  chose,  the 
inward,  or  selt-govemed  enthubiusm  of  the 
scientiHc  observer  and  student  of  nature.  We 
would  not  say  to  a  m:)n,  in  a  moment  of  mad- 
ness, ^'  My  friend !  you  should  moderate  your 
transports;'*  but  wo  would  say  to  every 
member  of  the  great  family  of  man :  Re- 
member, that  when  we  destroy  life  of  any 
kind,  we  destroy  something  which  we  did  not 
give,  cannot  restore,  do  not  understand — 
which  has  many  principles  and  elements 
exactly  like  our  own — which  demands  of 
us,  when  wo  take  it  without  provoca^ 
tion,  or  need  of  self-preservation,  that  we 
should  not  cast  aaide  our  common  human 
feylint^. 

How    very^different  is    the    cli*  et    upon 

our   minds,   where    th  •    IhiiiLt    meets    with 

a  wild  b.'.  rtt — \v'liii:n  we    m -v    re^rard   as  an 

/tnt  lif  ,t,iHi    Mii/i/jv    ut     l.ip»    prowess— where 


moreover,  the  first  assailant  I  When  a  hunter 
lies  down  before  his  night-fire,  surrounded  by 
his  fiiends,  and  a  lion  leaps  in  amoog  them 
and  carries  off  his  man — the  chase  of  that 
roval  savage,  the  contest,  and  the  death— eon- 
stitute  an  adventure  of  that  legitimate  excite- 
ment which  commands  e very b<Miy*s  sympathy. 
Even  the  pain  we  feel  at  the  sufferings  and 
horror,  if  not  the  death,  of  the  man  carried 
off,  is  somewhat  tempered  in  our  emotions  by 
the  recollection  that  he  was  a  hunter,  and 
came  there  to  kill  the  lion ;  so  that  if  the 
lion  knew  that  fact  (and  we  cannot  tell  but 
instinct  may  go  so  far),  he  would  argue  that 
his  assault  was  ^all  fair,**  and  a  thing  to  be  ex^ 
peeted  by  those  who  intruded  on  his  domains. 
Bnt,  when  lions,  or  any  other  wild  beasts,  are 
wantonly  attacked  and  destroyed  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  afford  an  exciting  amuse- 
meDt»  we  think  it  is  time  those  delights 
of  a  barbarous  age  were  discountenaoeed 
among  civilized  nations. 

Of  the  force  of  character,  however,  which 
some  of  these  scenes  displav,  no  doubt  can 
l>e  entertained.  The  strenffth  and  courage  of 
the  lion  is  so  great  that,  althongb  be  is  seldom 
four  feet  in  height,  he  is  more  than  a  match 
for  fierce  animals  of  three  or  fotur  times  his 
size,  such  as  the  buffalo.  He  will  even  attack 
a  rhinoceros  or  an  elephant,  if  provoked.  He 
possesses  such  extraordinary  muscular  power, 
that  he  has  been  known  to  kill  and  carry  off 
a  heifer  of  two  years  old  in  his  mouth,  and 
after  being  pursued  by  herdsmen  on  horse- 
back for  five  hours,  it  has  been  found  that  he 
has  scarcely  ever  allowed  the  body  of  the 
heifer  to  touch  the  ground  during  the 
whole  distance!  But  here  is  an  instance 
of  strength  in  a  man — a  different  sort  of 
strength — which  surpasses  all  we  ever  heard 
of  tt  lion : — 

'  Three  officers  in  the  East  Indies — Captain 
Woodhouse,  Lieutenant  Delamain,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Laiog — being  informed  that  two  lions 
had  made  their  appearance,  in  a  junerle,  at  some 
twenty  miles'  distance  from  their  cantonment, 
rode  off  in  that  direction  to  seek  an  engage- 
ment. They  soon  found  the  '*lordly  strong  th," 
or  natives,  we  should  rather  say.  One  of  the 
lions  was  killed  by  the  first  volley  they  tired; 
the  other  retreated  across  the  countrv.  The 
oflicers  pursued,  until  the  lion,  making;  an 
nbrubt  curve,  returned  to  his  jungle.  They 
then  mounted  an  elephant  and  went  in  to 
search  for  him.  They  found  him  stiinding 
under  a  bush,  lookinj^  directly  .towjirds  them, 
lie  sought  no  conflict,  but,  seeing  them 
approaeli,  he  at  once  accepti'd  the  first 
challenge,  and  sprang  at  the  elephant's  head, 
where  he  hung  on.  The  oflicers  fired;  in 
the  excitement  of  the  oiiset  their  aim  was 
defeated,  and  the  lion  only  wounded.  The 
elephant  meanwhile  had  shaken  him  off,  and 
n«)t  liking  such  an  ant;i(ronist,  refused  to  face 
him  again.  The  lion  did  not  pursue,  but 
stood  waiting.     At  length  the  ele[)hant  was 
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which,  iJie  lioa  becatDc  furious,  and  rnslied 
to  tha  contest.  The  elephant  turn ed  about  to 
retreat,  and  the  lion  spriagiog  npoo  hiui  from 
behind,  grnppled  his  flt^ti  willi  teeth  and 
«bw«,  ftdd  :^b  huDE  no.  Tlie  officers  fired, 
trUle  the  <'teplinnt  kicked  nitli  dIJ  hU  might; 
hot,  though  the  lioD  WHS  diilodged,  ho  wna 
stilt  without  any  mortoJ  wound,  uid  retired 
into  the  thiukel,  coalent  with  what  he  hnd 
done  in  return  for  the  assiiult.  The  oQivers 
had  become  too  eicited  to  driiist ;  and  in  the 
tenet  of  tha  moment,  as  the  eleplinnt,  for  his 
part,  now  directly  refused  to  hive  nnvthing 
more  to  do  with  the  business,  Ciiptuin  Wood- 
house  resolved  to  dismount,  nnd  go  ou  foot 
into  tho  Jungle.  Iieu1«nuijt  DFlumiin  and 
Lienlenint  Loing  dismounted  with  him,  and 
they  followed  in  the  direction  tho  IIod  had 
taken.  They  presently  got  sight  of  him,  and 
Captflin  AVo(>dhouao  fired,  but  upparently 
mihnut  any  serious  injury,  as  lliey  saw  "the 
mighty  lord  of  the  woods"  retina  deeper  Into 
the  thicket  "  with  the  utmaHt  compMure." 
Tliey  pursued,  and  Lieutennot  Dflamain  ^ot 
a  shot  at  the  lion.  Thia  was  to  be  endured 
no  longer,  and  fnrth  came  Iho  lion,  dnahing 
right  throng  the  bushes  that  interv«n<.*d.  hii 
that  he  wis  close  npun  them  io  no  time.  Tht^ 
two  lieolenuila  were  just  shlo  to  escape  out 
of  ihs  jungle  to  re~la«d,  but  Capbiin  Wood- 
house  5to<id  quietly  on  one  side,  hoping  the 
lion  would  pass  him  utiubaerved.  This  was 
rather  loo  much  to  expect  iitler  all  he  had 
done.  The  lion  darted  at  him  and  in  an 
instant,  "  as  thoui[h  by  a  stroke  of  lightnlnfr," 
the  rjlio  was  broken  and  knovkt^d  out  of  his 
hood,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  grip  of 
the  irresistible  enemy  whom  lie  had  chaU 
len^  to  mortal  oonibat.  Lieutenant  Dvln- 
main  fired  ut  the  lion  without  killing  him.  and 
then  again  retreated  to  re-load.  Meanlime, 
CupCaia  Woodhonae  and  the  lion  wvre  both 
lying  wuunded  on  the  ground  and  the  lion 
heg^n  to  craonch  his  am.  In  this  dreadful 
posilion  C«ptain  Woodhouse  had  the  prf  scnee 
of  mind,  and  the  f»Ttilude,  amidst  the  horrible 
pain  he  eadored,  to  lie  perfectly  still — know- 
ing thut  if  he  Diat'e  any  resialsnue  now,  he 
wouhi  be  turn  to  pieees  in  a  minut?.  Findiui; 
all  notion  had  ueiued,  the  lion  let  the  arm  drop 
from  his  mouth,  and  quiutJy  crouched  down 
with  his  paws  on  the  thigh  of  hit  prostrule 
antngonhiL  Presently  Ciiplain  Wnodhouw', 
finding  hia  head  in  a  painful  position,  un- 
thinkingly raised  ono  hand  to  support  it, 
whareapon  the  lion  nfrikiii  Hci^ied  his  nrm,  and 
cniunched  it  hitjh^r  up.  Oncu  more,  noL- 
wlthstnnding  the  mlenni'  ngunv,  and  yet  more 
intense  apprshensian  of  ni'iiiiftitary  dentruc- 
tirin,  Giptiun  Woodhnuae  hud  the  slrvnglh  of 
will  tnd  ■elf-i'omujund  to  lie  pfrrrvtly  still, 
Ue  reu]:uned  tlius  until  hia  friands.  diKovvr- 
Ing  bis  situation,  were  hsateuing  up,  but  upon 
the  wrong  aide,  so  that  their  linlls  miithl 
pussibly  pass  throug^h  the  linn,  jmd  hit  him. 
Without  moving,  or  lUDnift'slinn  nny  hasty 
excitement,  be   was  heard  to  say,  in  «  low 


voice,"  To  the  other  side! — lo  the  oth«r  aide! ' 
They  hurried  ronnd.  Next  moment  the  mng' 
nnnimoos  lion  lay  dead  by  the  side  of  a  yet 
■Irungcr  nature  than  his  own. 

Diedrik  jMiillar,  during  his  hunting  time 
in  floiilh  AfHcJi,  aa  rclilfd  in  the  work  pre- 
viously quoted,  came  suddenly  upon  a  lion. 
The  lion  did  not  nttm^k  him.  but  stood  still — 
ns  though  he  would  han  uld,  "  Well,  what 
do  you  want  here  In  my  dcaerll"  Miiller 
alighted  from  his  horse,  and  took  deliberate 
aim  at  the  lioo's  forehead.  Justus  he  drew  Uie 
trigger,  his  horse  guve  a  start  of  terror,  and 
the  hunter  missed  his  aim.  The  lion  sprang 
forward;  but,  Ending  that  the  man  stood 
still — for  be  had  no  time  either  to  remount 
hia  horse,  or  Inke  to  his  heels — the  lion 
■topped  within  n  few  pnuea  and  stood  still ' 
also,  confronting  him.  The  uino  and  the 
lioa  stood  looking  at  each  other  for  some 
tuinutesi  the  lunn  never  moved;  nt  length 
the  lion  slowly  turned,  and  walked  away. 
Miiller  began  hastily  lo  re-load  his  gun.  The 
lion  looked  back  over  bis  slioalder,  gave  a 
deep  growl,  and  instantly  returned.  Could 
n-ords  speak  plaioerl  Miiller,  of  eour«a.  held 
his  hand  and  remained  motionluM.  The  lion 
ttgwn  moved  off  warily.  The  hunter  began 
ilUy  to  ram  d-jwn  his  bullaU  Agnin  the  lion 
loked  back  i  nd  gave  a  threatening  Kruwl, 
This  was  repeated  between  them  until  the 
lion  had  retired  to  some  distance,  when  he 
bounded  into  a  thicket. 

Impressed  in  various  H'sys  by  these  exciting 
scenvfl  of  savage  life  and  deulb,  hciw  pveu- 
lierly  southing  and  quieting — we  ini)2ht  siiy, 
humanising — is  tho  effect  produced  on  tne 
mind  and  feeling*  by  tumins  to  p  work  like 
the  "  Observationa  in  Natur.  1  History,"  where 
wefind  a  benevolent  and  inde futi gable cnunlry 
clergyman  rising  before  daybreak,  anil  wso- 
dvring  about  ihu  oewy  fields,  and  tlirtingh 
the  misty  woods,  and  down  quiet  green  Isrirs. 
noting  all  objects,  signs,  and  lokens,  by  which 
the  nnlnre  and  hubits  of  living  ereatarws 
are  displayed.  "  1  have  occasionully  hiid  th« 
curiosity," says  Hr.  Jenyns.  "to  nota  down 
the  exact  time  at  which  the  dilTereDl  speuies 
of  birds  are  first  heard  DO  a  fine  summer's 
morning."  On  a  cvrtuin  day  he  heard  the 
skylark  up  and  aiiiginifattwo  in  Ihemnmin); , 
next,  nt  twenty  minutes  after  two,  hi>  husrd 
the  cock  crow ;  el  throu  o'olnek  the  thrush 
SEing;  at  ten,  flfteen.  and  twenty  minutes 
nfter  each  other,  cnme  the  song  and  ery  of  the 
yeilowhammer,  tlie  swallow,  the  blsekliirt), 
ihe  duck,  ring-dove,  rook,  in;  On  soolhur 
morning  the  coi^k  was  lip  first,  but  the  sky- 
litrk  was  again  tho  Unit  of  the  sinffine  bird*: 
thrn  cnmu  the  rooks  (a  few)  uswin:;  doubt- 
fully, naif  not  quite  awake;  the  thrush  Hlniiine, 
the  ring-dove  cooing,  Sus,  On  anoth«r  necs- 
»ion,lhe  cock  was  up  arid  crowing  at  Fifty  one 
minutes  after  one  o'clock,  in  the  niominii :  then 
Ihe  skylark  rose  and  sana,  tlie  r<'is!-d<-*e 
eooed  nt  Iwn  o'eloek.  the  duck  quncked,  the 
blackbird  sang,  the  redbreast,  swallow,  thmnh 
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■11  heard;  at  hulE-pRst  two  "  blackbirds  cveiy- 
where  aingbig,"  Sin. 

A  very  curious  queslion  is  started  hy  the 
wortliy  vicar  of  Swaffharo  Bnlbec  (the  author 
of  the  above  "  ObBervationa")  on  the  mor- 
tality <if  birds.  The  mnrtality  maat  be  enor- 
inouB  every  year,  yet  how  aeldom  in  onr 
coantry  rambles  do  we  find  a  dead  bird.  Ooe, 
DOW  and  theo,  !□  the  woods  or  hedgcrowa,  is 
the  utmost  seen  by  anybody,  even  if  he  search 
for  theio.  Very  few,  cotnpftrativety,  nre  dc- 
atroyed  by  mankind.  Only  n  few  species  arc 
killed  by  aporlanien;  all  the  rest  cannot  live 
long,  nor  can  tlicy  all  be  eftten  by  other  birds. 
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imbers,  especially  of  the  smaller  birdi 
bom  each  year,  yet  they  do  not  appear  to 
IncreUHo  the  gonernl  stock  of  the  species. 
Immense  nnmbera,  therefore,  muat  die  every 
year;  hut  what  becomes  of  the  bodice? 
Mardns,  nightingales,  and  other  migratory 
birds,  may  be  supposed  to  leave  a  great 
number  of  tlieir  dejid  reklions  in  foreign 
countries ;  this,  however,  cannot  apply  to  our 
own  indigenous  stock.  Mr.  Jcayiis  partly 
accounts  for  this  by  saying,  that  no  doubt  a 
great  maoy  young  birds  fall  a  prey  to  stronger 
birds  soon  after  leaving  the  oost,  and  probably 
I  number  of  the  eider  birds  also ;  while  the 
very  old  are  killed  by  the  cold  of  winter ; 
or,  becoming  too  feeble  to  obtain  food,  Hrop 
to  the  carUi,  and  are  snared  the  pain  of 
starvation  by  being  speedily  carried  off  by 
some  liungTv  creature  of  the  woods  and 
fields.  Besides  these  means  for  the  disposnl  of 
tho  bodies,  there  are  scavenger  inKc<*t?.  who 
devour,  and  another  snccies  who  net  :ie 
aextous,  and  bury  the  bodies.  During  tht 
warm  months  of  summer,  some  of  the  burying 
beetles  will  accomplish  "  the  humble  task 
allotted  tham  by  Providence,"  in  a  Burprisingly 
ahort  time.  lit.  Jeoyns  has  repeatedly, 
during  a  warm  spring,  placed  dead  birds  upon 
the  grouud,  in  different  spots  frequontod  by 
the  necrophorvi  vespillo,  nnd  olhcr  allied 
beetles,  who  have  effected  tliu  intorniont   so 

mpletoly  in    four-und-twenty    boors,    thai 
there  was  a  difliculty  in  finding  the  bodies 

All  this  goes  a  groat  way  to  account  for  our 
10  very  aoldom  seeing  any  dead  birda  lying 
about,  notwithstandiog  the  immenes  mortality 
that  must  lake  place  every  year;  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  satisfactory;  for,  riltliongh  the 
birdaof  prey,  and  those  which  are  not  devoured 
by  others,  are,  comparatively,  small  in  num- 
ber, how  is  it  that  nono  of  these  are  ever 
foand!  Once  in  a  acaaon,  perltapa,  we  may 
find  a  dead  crow,  or  a  dead  owl  (generally  one 
that  has  been  shot,)  but  who  ever  finds  hawka, 
:,  kites,  sparrow-hawks,  or  ntiy  number 
ws,  out  of  all  the  annual  mortality  that 
must  occur  in  their  colonies  ?  These  birds 
are  tor  the  most  part  too  large  for  tho  sexton 
beetle  to  bury;  and  quickly  ns  tho  foxes, 
atonta,  weasels,  and  other  prowling  creatures 
"""'"*  ""-s  oat  tbe  Mvoarf  remams,  or  the 


bo  supposed  to  fall  In  many  pi' 
are  not  seen. 

A  diatinction  has  been  made 
time  of  White  of  Selhom,  bctw 
and  ont-xf-door  nntumltatH.  It  ii 
individioosly,  as  euch  clabs  may  \m  said, 
geoeral,  to  depend  upon  the  other;  few  Hm 
unite  the  two  qiinlitiuations  of  iude&tigaUe 
search  and  observation  out  of  doon,  urf 
laborious  and  patient  examinatioa,  compa^- 
rison,  classiticatioo,  and  so  forth,  in  sedeolafj 
•eclnsion.  Both  are  students  of  Natnr«t  Wt 
the  out-of-door  nuturalista  may  be  s»id  to  tMM 
her  at  lirst  hand.  Of  tiiis  latter  class  Is  •• 
Reverend  Mr.  Jenyns,  a  worthy  folio wiif  jf- 
White  ;  and  hia  book  furnishes  a  trtiMA^ 
record  of  many  years  of  actual  out-ftf-iftffj 
observaUoos. 

Piissingoverhia remnrkson 111!  '  " 

whobirilds  a  nest  for  its  egg^,  :< 
initu  imprisoned  caterplllnr  i' 
to  feed  upon  ns  soon  as  hati  ii  ■ 
season ;  on  the  bees,  who,  he  l< 
with  the  narcotic  j  Dices  or  odo  m  - 
his  seeing  thrushes  carry  r,v.. 
their  honda  npoa  a  slone,  'n 
them  for  eating;  on  his  bein^'  :. 
gniah  tho  Benson  by  the  soutu!- 
tbe  Gelds,  and  inaect  life  in  th<' 
says  ho  could  tell  what  o'clock  ■! 
hum  of  the  inaeels,  and  the  uiiltrnj.  seuh^ 
tiona  of  their  poisonous  stings!);  and 
stockdove,  in  whoso  crop  lie  found 
u'hleh  had  begun  to  sprout;  we  wil 
the  following  delightful  story  about  ■  pair 

A  pair  of  robins  built  their  nest  b  tho  t 
ivy  of  a  garden  wall,  and  tlie  hcD  shof' 
afterwards  sat  in  maternal  pride  1 , 
eggs.  The  gardener  cane  to  clip  'th«  i 
and,  not  knowing  of  tho  nest,  his  shear 
offa  part  of  it,  so  that  the  four  eggs  II 
the  gfound.  Dropping  on  leaves,  Ihey  ■ . 
not  broken.  Notice  being  attracted  %J  H 
plaintive  cries  of  the  hen  Bird,  tho  pm*  «"" 
restored  to  ihe  neat,  which  the  gardewr 
paired.  The  rohina  returned,  the  hen  ntn| 
the  eggs,  and  in  a  few  days  tliey  wet 
Shortly  afterwards,  tho  four  little  o 
all  found  lying  upon  the  ground  I 
cold,  stiff,  and  Itfeleas.  The  gardenM^ji^ 
of  the  neat  hod  not  been  sccordlog  f 
laws  of  bird -architecture,  and  b  ( 
hrokcn  out  The  four  unfledged  II 
w^oro  tiiken  into  the  house, 
made  to  revivo  them  by  warmth,  ( 
acntly  showed  signs  of  life,  i 
were  ognin  restored  to  the  n.._.  _ 
wBs  filled  op  by  stuffing  a  small  ^ 
drugget  into  it  The  parent  roblm,! 
in  a  neighbouring  tree,  watched  1^ 
operations,  without  displaying  any  I 
lheresult,aad,sseoonu8thoy  wore«« 
returned  to  the  nest,  All  went  on  I 
a  day  or  two;  but  misfortune 
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weary  of  (01111611^?  this  litlJe  finiil;. 
violfnE  shower  of  nun  fell.  Tho  oest  being 
•xpo*ed,  b;  tho  cloets  elip;>ing  of  tbe  ivv 
iHTes,  the  drugget  got  aopped,  the  rain  haff 
filed  the  nest,  and  the  gardener  found  the 
fcnr  littlo  ones  lying  motioQleas  in  the  wnter. 
Once  more,  they  were  taken  nway,  dried  near 
lh«  fire,  and  placed  in  tlie  neat  of  BDOther 
Iwd  fixed  iu  a  tree  opposite  the  ivy.  The 
parent  birds  in  a  few  minntes  ckccupied  Uio 
nest,  and  never  ceased  their  attentions  until 
Uie  brood  were  able  to  By,  nod  take  caro  of 
Ibcmaelvea. 

The  atory  me  have  already  re]nt«d  of 
Diedrik  Mijller's  lioa,  is  anrpusscd  by  an- 
other of  a  similar  kind,  which  we  take  to  be 
■bout  the  beat  lion-story  that  loological 
records  can  famish. 

A  hunter,  in  tho  wilds  of  Africa,  h;td  leated 
Unwelf  on  a  l>snk  near  a  pool,  to  leai,  leaving  his 

C»et  nprigbt  against  a  rock,  a  few  fee  t  l>ehind 
He  was  alone.  Whether  he  fell  aaleep, 
or  only  into  a  reverie,  he  did  not  know,  but 
(nddealy  he  saw  an  enormous  Hon  stand- 
ing near  him,  attentively  observing  hini. 
Their  eyes  met,  and  tiiua  they  remained, 
mottonleaa,  lookbg  at  each  other.  At  lengUi 
the  hunter  leaned  back,  and  slowly  extended 
his  arm  ton'arda  bis  gun.  The  Hon  instantly 
ntterrd  a.  deep  growl,  and  advanced  nearer. 
The  hunter  pansed.  After  a  lime,  hu  very 
gradually  repeated  the  attempt,  nnd  again 
the  lioD  uttered  a  deep  growl,  the  meaning 
of  which  WHS  not  to  be  mistaken.  This 
occurred  several  times  (as  in  the  former 
ease),  on  til  the  man  was  obliged  to  desist 
altogether.  Night  ■approached  ;  the  lion 
never  left  him  ^e  whole  night.  Day  broke ; 
the  lion  still  was  there,  and  remained 
there  the  whole  day.  The  hnnter  had 
ceased  to  make  any  attempt  to  seize  hie  gnu, 
and  saw  that  his  only  hope  waa  to  weary 
the  lion  out  by  the  tortitiida  of  n  passive 
state,  however  dreadful  the  situation.  All 
the  next  night  the  lion  remained.  The 
man,  worn  oat  for  want  of  sleep,  dnrcd  not 
to  close  hia  eyes,  lest  the  lion,  believing  him 
to  be  dead,  should  devour  him.  All  the 
proviuon  in  his  wallet  w^is  exhausted.  The 
third  night  arrived.  Being  now  utterly 
exhanatM.  and  having  drop]>L'd  off  to  sleep, 
■eveial  times,  and  as  often  come  back  to  con- 
sciooanesB  with  a  start  of  horror  at  finding  he 
bad  been  asleep,  he  fioiilly  sunk  backward, 
and  lay  in  a  dead  slumber.  Ho  never  awoke 
till  broad  day,  and  then  found  that  the  lion 
waa  gone. 

On  the  qnestion  of  "beat"  storit'a  of  ani- 
mals, there  are  sn  many  CiicellenC  stories  of 
■neral  species  that  the  superlative  degree 
may  l>e  hard  to  determine.  Selling  down 
Uie  above,  however,  as  the  best  lion-story, 
we  will  give  whot  we  consider  to  be  (up  to 
Ihia  dme)  tho  best  elephant-story.  In  one  of 
the  recent  accoonta  of  scenes  of  Indian  war- 
feM  (the  title  of  the  book  has  escaped  ns, 
^pBrba/w  Kv  met  with  tbe  narratire  ia  * 


printed  letter),  a  body  of  artillery  was  de- 
aoribed  as  proceeding  up  a  hill,  and  tho  great 
strength  of  elephants  waa  found  highly  ad- 
vantageoua  in  drawing  up  the  guns.  On  the 
carriage  of  one  of  Ihese  guns,  a  little  in  front 
of  the  wheel,  sat  an  artilleryman,  resting 
liiraself.  Ad  elephant,  drawing  another  gun, 
waa  advancing  in  regular  order  close  behind. 
Whether  from  failin;;  nsleep,  or  over-fatigue, 
the  man  fell  from  hia  seat,  and  the  wheel  of 
the  gun-carriage,  with  its  heavy  gun,  waa 
just  rolling  over  him.  The  elephant  compre- 
hending the  danger,  snd  seeing  that  he 
could  not  reach  the  body  of  the  man  with 
his  trunk,  aeiied  the  wheel  by  the  top, 
and,  lifting  it  up,  passed  it  carefully  over 
Uie  fallen  man,  and  set  it  down  on  the  other 

The  best  dog-story — tiiough  there  are  a 
number  of  best  stories  of  tbisTionest  fellow — 
we  fear  is  an  old  one ;  but  we  cannot  forbear 
telling  it,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
not  have  met  with  it  before.  A  surgeon  found 
a  poor  dog,  with  his  leg  broken.  He  took 
him  home,  set  it,  and  in  due  tima  gave  him 
his  liberty.  Off  he  ran.  Some  months  after- 
wards the  surgeon  was  awoke  in  the  night  by 
adog  barkine loudly  nt  his  door.  As  the  bark- 
ing eoDtinut^,  and  the  surgeon  thought  he  re- 
coe^sed  the  voice,  ho  got  up,  and  went  down 
stiurs.  When  he  opened  the  door,  there  stood 
his  former  patient,  wagnog  bis  tail,  and  by  his 
side  another  dog — a  friend  whom  he  had 
brought — who  had  also  bad  the  misfortune  to 
get  a  leg  broken.  There  is  another  dog-story 
of  B  di^erent  kind,  told  by  Mr.  Jenyns,  which 
we  think  very  amnung.  A  poodle,  belonging 
to  a  gcnUeman  in  Cheshire,  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  church  with  hia  master,  and  sitting 
with  him  in  the  pew  during  the  whole  service. 
Sometimes  his  master  did  not  come  ;  but  this 
did  not  prevent  the  poodle,  who  always  pre- 
sented himself  in  good  time,  entered  the  pew, 
and  remained  sitting  there  alone  ;  departing 
with  the  rest  of  the  congregation.  One  Sun- 
day, the  dam  nt  the  head  of  o  lake  in  the 
neighbourhood  gave  way,  and  tho  whole  road 
was  inuDdated,  The  congregation  was  there- 
forn  reduced  to  a  few  inaviduals,  who  came 
from  cottages  close  at  band.  Nevertheless, 
by  Uie  time  the  clergyman  had  commenced 
reading  the  Paiilms,  he  saw  his  friend  tho 
poodle  come  slowly  up  the  aisle,  dripping 
with  water  :  having  been  obliged  to  swim 
above  a  ijuarter  of  a  mile  to  get  to  cbnreh. 
He  went  into  his  pew,  oa  usual,  and  remained 
quietly  there  to  the  end  of  the  service.  This 
is  told  on  the  authority  of  the  clergyman 
himself. 

A  hungry  jackdaw  once  took  n  fancy  to 
a  young  chiiikeo  which  had  only  recently 
been  hal*:hed.  He  pounced  upon  it  accord- 
ingly, and  was  carrying  it  off,  when  the 
hen  rushed  npon  him,  and  beat  him  with 
her  wings,  and  held  him  in  her  beak,  until  the 
cock  came  op,  who  immediately  attacked  the 
JMkdaw,  and  strach.  turn  to  n^uleAl'^  \)^Wl  V« 
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was  scarcely  able  to  effect  his  escape  by  flight 
But  the  best  hen-story  is  one  io  Mr.  Jenyns' 
*'ObservatioDs."  A  hen  was  sitUog  on  a 
number  of  eggs  to  hatch  them.  An  eirg  was 
missiDg  every  ni^ht ;  yet  nobody  coukf  con- 
jecture who  had  stolen  it  One  monung, 
after  several  had  been  lost  in  this  way,  the 
hen  was  discovered  with  raffled  feathers,  a 
bleeding  breaat,  and  an  inflamed  ooontenance. 
By  the  side  of  the  nest  was  seen  the  dead 
body  of  a  large  rat,  whose  skull  bad  been 
fractured— evidently  by  blows  from  the  beak 
of  the  valiant  hen,  who  could  endure  the  vile 
act  of  piracy  no  longer. 

Mr.  Jcnyns  relates  a  good  owl-story.  He 
knew  a  tame  owl,  who.  was  so  fond  of  music 
that  ho  would  enter  the  drawing-room  of  an 
evening,  nnd,  perching  on  the  shoulder  of  one 
of  the  children,  listen  with  great  attention  to 
the  tones  of  the  piano-forte :  holdiog  his  head 
first  on  ono  side,  then  on  the  other,  after  the 
manner  of  connoisseurs.  One  night,  suddenly, 
spreading  his  wings,  as  if  unable  to  endure  his 
rapture  any  longer,  he  alighted  on  the  keys, 
and,  driving  away  the  fingers  of  the  performer 
with  his  beak,  began  to  hop  about  upon  the 
keys  himself,  apparently  in  great  delight 
with  his  own  execution.  This  pianist's  name 
was  Kfevie,  He  was  bom  in  the  woods  of 
Northumberland,  nnd  belonged  to  a  friend  of 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Jenyns. 

Good  bear-stories  are  numerous.  Ono  of 
the  best  we  take  from  the  *'  Zoological  Anec- 
dotes." At  a  hunt  in  Sweden,  an  old  soldier 
was  charged  by  a  bear.  His  musket  missed 
fire,  and  the  animal  being  close  upon  him,  ho 
made  a  thrust,  in  the  hope  of  driving  the 
muzzle  of  his  piece  down  the  bear's  throat 
But  the  thrust  was  parried  by  one  of  tlio 
huge  i>aws  with  all  the  skill  of  a  fencer,  and 
the  musket  wrested  from  the  soldicr*s  hand, 
who  wns  forthwith  laid  prostrate.  He  lay 
quiet  :md  the  bear,  ntler  smelling,  thought 
he  was  ilead.  and  then  left  him  to  examine 
the  musket.  This  he  Hoized  by  the  stock,  and 
began  to  knock  about,  as  though  to  dis- 
cover wherein  its  virtue  consisted,  when  the 
Koldicr  could  not  forbear  putting  forth  ono 
hand  to  2x^cover  hiA  weapon.  The  bear  imme- 
diately seized  him  by  the  back  of  the  head. 
nnd  tore  his  scalp  over  his  crown,  so  thnt  it 
fell  over  the  6oldior*s  fact*.  Notwithstanding 
his  agony,  the  poor  fellow  n*strained  his  cries, 
and  affnin  pretended  death.  The  bear  laid 
himself  upon  his  body,  and  thus  remained, 
until  some  hunters  coming  up  relieved  him 
from  this  frightful  situation.  As  the  poor 
fellow  ro.«^e.  he  threw  back  his  scalp  with  his 
hand,  as  though  it  had  been  a  peruke,  nnd 
ran  frantically  towards  them,  exclaiming — 
"The  bear!  tiie  bear!"  So  intense  was  his 
apprehension  of  his  eneuiy,  that  it  made  him 
^Uivious  of  his  bodily  anguish.  He  eventimlly 
tvered,  and  received  his  discharge  in  conso- 
le of  his  loss  of  hair.  There  is  another 
'Btory  in  this  work,  which  savoure— )Uttt 


attaeked  by  a  bear  in  a  foreit,  when  the  bull 
snoeeeded  in  etriking  both  Mrma  into  his 
aaeailant,  and  pinning  nim  to  a  treeu  In  this 
ettnation  they  were  both  found  de«d— 4be 
bear,  of  hie  wounds;  the  bull,  (either 
feaiiDff,  or,  from  obetinate  self-will,  reiusing, 
to  leunqidBh  Ms  position  of  sdvantage)  of 
stanrationl 

The  best  cat-and-mouse  story  (designated 
**  Melancholy  Accident— a  Cat  killed  by  a 
Mouse  ")  is  to  be  found  in  «*  The  Poor  Artist," 
the  antfior  of  which  seems  to  have  derived  the' 
stoiy  from  a  somewhat  questionable  source, 
though  we  must  admit  the  possibility.  *^  A  cat 
had  caught  a  mouse  on  a  lawn,  and  let  it  go 
again,  in  her  cruel  way,  in  order  to  play  with 
it;  when  the  mouse,  inspired  by  despair,  and 
secinff  only  one  hole  possible  to  escape  into— 
nauely,  the  round  red  throat  of  the  cat,  very 
visible  through  her  open  mouth — took  a  bold 
spring  into  her  jaws,  just  escaping  between 
hertecUi,  nnd  into  her  throat  he  struggled 
and  stnffed  himself;  and  so  the  cat  was 
sufibcjited."  It  reads  plausibly;  let  ns  ima- 
gine it  was  true. 

The  best  spider-and-fly  story  we  also  take 
from  the  last-ntmed  book.  *^A  very  strong, 
loud,  blustering  fellow  of  a  blue-botUe  fly 
bounced  accidentally  into  a  spider's  web. 
Down  ran  the  old  spider,  and  threw  her  long 
arm.s  around  his  neck;  bnt  he  fought,  and 
struggled,  and  blew  his  drone,  and  fuzzed, 
and  sung  sharp,  and  beat,  nnd  battered,  and 
tore  the  web  in  holes — and  so  got  loose.  The 
spider  would  not  let  go  her  hold  round  him 
— and  the  Jly  flew  away  with  ,lhe  xpider  T 
This  is  related  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Bell,  the  naturalist,  who  witnessed 
the  heroic  act. 

SMITHFIELD  RACES. 

Keek  lovers  of  the  glories  of  the  turf  are 
not  to  be  dejected  by  a  foggy  morning.  Friday 
opened  with  a  cutting  north-east  wind,  a 
grey  sky,  nnd  n  heavy  atmosphere ;  but  our 
glass  stood  at  fair  weather  (the  works  having 
been  removed,  as  we  ntter^'ards  ascertained 
by  a  high-spirited  boy,  then  home  for  the 
holidays) ;  so  we  assumed  our  sporting  attire, 
and  sallied  forth,  light  at  heart,  for  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  day.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
road  to  the  races  is  usually  enjoyed  more 
keenly  than  the  contests  of  the  horses  upon 
the  course ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  journey 
was  not  altogether  a  dull  one.  OmnibnsM, 
loaded  with  well-pomatumed  clerks,  were 
crawling  alont^  the  way;  a  few  carriages, 
filled  with  "  nobs,"  \n  ere  here  nnd  there  hem- 
med in  by  the  equipages  of  our  turf  friends, 
and  sparklinjof  dialogues  of  a  technical  nature, 
as  to  the  skill  and  appearance  of  all  parties, 
were  going  fon^'ard  oriskly.  It  was  a  happy 
sight,  however,  to  notice  the  real  sportuig 
boys  on  their  way  to  the  races,  in  turn-outs 
of  variovia  degrees  of  elegance.    In  the  Blocks 


'mtory  m  luis  worK,  wnicn  savours— )ua\  \  oi  vanous  oegrees  oi  eiegance.     in  me  diocKp 
/o — "f  romance.    A  powerful  buW  W1ls\fmr%^ow^,Y*^TVwvA«t\N^^^^^%\^^N^\v%wia  to  I 
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he  pulses  with  delight  Here  we  noticed 
animals  that  appwed  to  have  ander- 
a  severe  trainiDff  in  omnibuses  and 
liaekoev  vehieles ;  oat  some  of  the  don- 
ooked  fMi»  thongh  we  were  afraid  that 
Dice  ** spirits**  who  were  mounted  npon 
were  working  them  a  little  too  fast 
reaching  the  ground.  As  the  day 
^ed,  and  we  neared  Smithfield  Race- 
i  (the  scene  of  so  many  glories!)  tiie 
\  cleared  off;  and,  encouraged^  in  all 
)ilitv,  by  the  appearance  of  the  sun, 
erable  numbers  of  the  fair  sex  (apples 
srrings  having  been  removed  from*  their 
e  trucks  for  the  occasion)  made  their 
ranee,  seated  upon  these  elegant  open 
es,  and  advancea  rapidly  in  the  direction 
exciting  scene.  On  we  went,  at  a  spli^ 
)ace — down  the  Blackfriurs  Road — ^to 
;w  Cut  we^have  now  come  agfun— -we 
cached  the  Bridge— cross  Fleet  street 
then,  at  a  tremendous  pace,  we  pass 
tried  beauties  of  Leadeohall  Street,  and 
the  spacious  and  delightful  Smithfield— 
cred  ground  of  the  City. 
a  scene  thai  met  our  enraptured  sight 
ne  of  the  liveliest  description.  All  was 
r— -life !  Near  the  Hos|ntal  of  St  Bar- 
new,  a  considerable  trade  in  choice 
cies  was  briskly  going  forward.  The 
robust  were  mnnifvsting  a  partiality  for 
ularly  juicy  muttoD-pies;  and  throwing 
unal  glances  of  ill-suppressed  contempt 
dandies  of  the  scene,  who  were  flirting 
the  effeminate  periwinkle.  Gentlemen, 
iroperly  bent  upon  showinjnr  due  atten- 

0  ^e  gentler  portion  of  creation,  were 
red  to  reserve  a  quantity  of  the  drink, 
ich  they  had  made  themselves  proprie- 
and  before  handing  the  brinrht  vessel. 
r  which  their  faces  had  recently  emerged, 
f  nearest  lady,  to  pass  the  cuff  of  their 
vigorously  round  its  rim.  In  and  near 
rinkiog-booths,  commonly  called  public- 
s,  the  shouts  of  happy  laughter  sounded 
the  enraptured  ear.  Knots  of  eager 
len  were  eagerly  balancing  the  virtues 
ious  hor^s.  As  yet,  howuver,  we  could 
ily  groups  of  the  gay  visitors — the  im- 

1  length  of  the  course  was  yet  beyond 
is^ht  Wo  advanced  rapidly ;  and  in  a 
lioutes  we  had  a  noble  coup  (Tail  of  the 
I  course.    Acn>s.s  the  noble  field  of  Smith 

was  formed,  flanked  on  either  side  by 
nens  of  the  "  noble  animal,"  so  hand- 
ly  commended  by  Mavors  in  his  memo- 
Spelling-book.  From  the  point  we  had 
reached  we  could  observe  upon  the 
:ler  of  every  animal. 

a  various  virtues  of  the-  noble  steeds  defy 
ular  description  ;  but  to  show  the  liberal 
in  which  the  proceedings  are  conducted, 
s  well  to  state  at  once  that  the  races 
open  to  horses  of  twenty  years  old  and 
nis.  The  loss  of  an  eye  did  not  inca- 
te  an  animal  from  appearing  on  the 
e ;  broken  knees  were  peculiarities  that 


did  not  excite  close  attention ;  and  Uimooess 
was  only  a  subject  for  comment  when  of  a 
serions  nature.  All  these  ills  to  which  horse- 
flesh is  heir  were  AiUy  and  picturesquely 
developed  by  the  animals  entered  for  Smith- 
field  Races.  When  we  first  arrived  upon  the 
ground,  the  gentlemen  of  the  tnrf  were  engaged 
in  the  exammation  of  the  months,  knees,  and 
hobfe  of  the  heroes  of  the  day.  Much  money 
(of  a  copper  currency)  appeared  to  be  changing 
hands,  and  many  horses  changed  owners. 
Blind  Tom,  the  property  of  Mr.  Jem  Toddles, 
of  Fly  Court,  Walworth,  whose  exploits  in 
that  gentleman*8  cart  are  too  well  known  to 
need  recapitnlation,  was  transferred  to  Mr. 
Sembb,  of  (^w  Lsne,  for  the  extraordinary 
•om  of  fifW  shillmga.  We  have  no  doubt  thai 
we  shall  shortly  hear  of  Blind  Tom  again — 
rumour,  indeed,  says  that  be  is  entered  at  a 
suburban  pound  for  a  considerable  sum 
already — we  always  predicted  great  things  of 
him.  He  certainly  did  his  work  at  Smith- 
field,  trotting  the  entire  length  of  the  course 
with  esse— having  only  one  man  behind  to 
urge  him,  and  one  to  his  head  to  pull — in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  bis  backing, 
however,  lies  his  great  strength,  particularly 
when  in  harness.  It  would  be  impossible, 
within  reasonable  limits,  to  particularise  the  ex- 
ploits of  all  the  animals  on  this  glorious  day;  we 
must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  noting 
down  one  or  two  of  the  more  wonderful  feats. 
Blind  Tom  had  hardly  been  trotted  away,  by 
his  new  owner,  when  a  discussion  liegan 
among  the  gentlemen  of  the  course  as  to  the 
courage  of  the  Camberwell  Roarer.  It  was 
said  by  his  zealous  champitm  that  he  had 
trotted  easily  from  Coveot  Gratden  to  Rye 
Lane,  with  half-a-ton  of  potatoes  at  his  heeK 
in  less  than  forty  minutes;  whereas  hi«% 
opponents  obstinately  persisted  in  an  asser- 
tion that  his  lame  off  le£r  would  make  suih 
an  accomplishment  impossible.  Hereupon 
his  owner  explained  that  the  Roarer  was 
lame  in  three  legs,  and  that  when  he  firnt 
started  on  a  journey  the  off  fore-leg  wt:s  stiff 
and  made  him  limp,  but  that  when  he  got 
warm  his  stiffness  wore  off,  and  then  the  two 
hinder  legs  befi^nn  to  trouble  him ;  so  that  llie 
animal  must  be  used  U»  these  little  incon- 
viences,  and  could  probably  do  as  much 
as  more  showy  bea8t»<.  We  took  an  unpre- 
judiced view  of  the  Roarer,  and  observ'ed  that 
he  had  been  well  broken — especially  ab(»ut 
the  knees.  His  most  vindictive  slanderers 
could  not  have  8:iid  that  he  was  overloaded 
with  flesh.  The  discussion  as  to  his  merits 
and  defects  grew  hot,  and  many  emphatic 
compliments  were  interchanged  by  the 
parties  at  issue.  That  disagreeable  com- 
pound known  as  "  wholesome  truth  "  was 
bandied  about  without  the  si ig  .test  reserve; 
and  curious  legal  points,  as  to  how  many 
times  each  party  had  transgressed  the  laws 
of  his  country,  were  graphically  and  pointedly 
raised.  At  last  it  was  decided  that  the 
animal  should  show  his   quality. 
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His  proud  owner  Inid  aside  his  short  pipe, 
and  proceeded  to  tu^r  at  the  Roarcr*s  head. 
Seeing  that  this  single  effort  was  not  pro- 
ductive of  any  astonishing  locomotion,  an 
experienced  bystander  was  kind  enough  to 
recommend  the  application  of  a  stick — a 
recommendation  which  was  promptly  and 
energetically  acted  upon.  This  happy  com- 
bination of  incentives  induced  the  Roarer 
to  clear  his  stall,  and  display  his  proportions 
upon  the  course.  Without  more  delay  than 
that  usually  necessary  for  the  conscien- 
tious administration  of  a  preliminary  cudgel- 
ling, the  Roarer  left  the  starting-point.  He 
went  as  easily  forward  as  the  lameness  in  his 
foreleg  wonl  ;  allow  him.  (jientlomen  betted 
familiar  measures  of  malt  and  hops  on  his 
chances  of  surviving  the  day's  proceedings, 
but,  being  continually  reminded  by  the  re- 
peated threats  of  his  owner  that  it  was  the  time 
to  display  his  prowess,  the  Roarer  contrived, 
at  more  than  one  point,  to  break  into  a  trot; 
shaking  his  entire  anatomy.  Without  re- 
lenting for  a  moment,  however,  the  Roarer*s 
owner  dogged  his  heels  with  an  upraised 
stick,  at  every  jerk  of  whiek  the  hinder 
quarters  of  the  animal  sank.  The  Roarer 
fetched  no  less  than  sixty  shillings,  including 
a  stipulated  supply  of  beer  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  fortunate  purchaser,  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  late  owner,  supposed  to  be 
rendered  melancholy  by  the  loss  of  his  noble 
property. 

Considerable  excitement  was  ciiused,  at  a 
late  period  of  the  day,  by  the  appearance  of 
Solenm  Joe  upon  the  course.  This  jet-black 
steed  was  a  particular  favorite.  His  pace 
was  not  so  remarkable  for  its  speed  as  fur  its 
evenness.     He   still  held  his  head  erect,  and 

1)reserved  all  the  grace  of  his  fmo  contour, 
it  was  reported  by  malicious  detractors  that 
he  was  a  bay  mare  that  had  tried  "  our  infal- 
lible hair-dye  "  only  once.  He  was  to  be  dis- 
posed of  without  reserve;  his  owner  havin^^ 
relin(iuislied  the  performance  of  funerals,  and 
entered  upon  the  more  cheerful  business  of 
pastrycook.  Solemn  Joe  fetched  the  extra- 
ordinary sum  of  five  pounds — a  false  tail  being 
thrown  into  the  bargain.  His  sire  was  a 
famous  trotter  in  his  time  (as  a  sporting 
"nob"  of  Smithfield  confidentially  informed 
us);  and  his  hoofs  were,  after  his  death, 
carved  into  snufl-boxes  by  his  grateful  owner. 
Solemn  Joe  was  bought  bv  ^Ir.  Muggins  of 
Clerkenwell  (who  had  the  f^uneral  of  a  highly 
genteel  "party"  on  hand,  and  wished  to 
create  an  impression  in  the  neighbourhood), 
and  left  the  ground  attached  to  the  tail-board 
of  his  new  master's  cart 

Other  horses  figured  prominently  in  the 
day's  sport ;  and  it  would  be  possible  to 
lengthen  out  our  notice  of  the  scene  considcr- 
1  ably,  but  we  prefer  to  enlarge  upon  the  most 
interesting  incidents,  and  to  omit  altogether 
those  which  could  not  interest  the  sporting 
worid  freneniWy,  The  liberal  minds  that  pre- 
sido     over  Sm/f/ifjeld   Races,  seeing,  as  tvU 


enlightened  men  must  see,  that  the  turf  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  institutions  of  this 
great  couDtry,  and  feeling  that  its  privileges 
should  be  extended  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, have  opened  their  lists,  not  ouly  to 
horses,  without  regard  to  their  age  or  to  their 
persona]  disabilities,  but  also  to  the  donkey. 
Hence  the  owners  of  horses— as  Mr.  Jem 
Toddles — arc  confronted  and  compelled  to 
mix  with  the  less  fortunate  possessors  of 
that  animal,  libelled  in  the  popular  sung, 
which  was  poetically  imagined,  for  many 
years,  .the  extreme  ease  that  "  it  wouldn  t 
go.** 

We  made  our  way  to  tho  arena — a  remote 
corner  of  the  ground — set  aside  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  animal  prowess.  Here  wo  at^'once 
recognised  many  of  the  ladies  whom  we  had 
noticed  on  the  road,  still  seated  upon  their 
open  vehicles ;  engaged,  in  some  instances, 
in  the  vigorous  administration  of  summary 
punishment  to  their  offspring,  or  testing,  with 
an  undisguised  relish,  the  excellence  of  the 
neighboring  beer-taps.  The  expressions  of 
admiration  that  burst  from  the  lips  of  the 
bystimdcrs  when,  after  severe  castigation,  and 
a  few  suggestive  hints  from  a  pointed  stick, 
a  donkey  attained  to  a  canter ;  the  firmness 
with  which  certain  of  the  animals  refused  to 
move  a  leg ;  the  choice  vocubulary  and  the  keen 
faces  of  the  boys  who  had  donkies  for  dis- 
posal ;  are  the  prominent  points  of  the  donkey 
8C(>ne  that  occur  to  us  at  the  present  moment. 

i^ut  the  road  home  claims  a  short  descrip- 
tion.  Horses  of  every  kind,  dejected  by 
every  species  of  ailment,  afflicted  with  the 
most  varied  action,  and  presenting  the  most 
mehmcholly  contrasts,  moved  away  at  the 
back  of  carts — were  led  slowly  by  serious 
purchasers — were  mounted  by  daring  urchins, 
whom  we  expected  to  see  divided  into  two 
equal  pieces  every  time  the  animals  trotted — 
or  were  harnessed  in  the  most  remarkable 
vehicles.  Pushing  their  way  amid  these 
varieties  of  horse-llesh,  donkeys  were  seen, 
urged  by  the  blows  of  vigorous  costerniongers 
or  their  wives.  The  general  conversation 
with  which  the  various  travellers  endeavoured 
to  enliven  the  journey,  was  of  a  technical 
character,  which  few  sporting  men  would 
understand.  Amid  this  din  and  bustle,  we 
were  forced  to  remain  some  time,  in  the 
course  of  which  we  learned  that  ten  pounds 
is  a  high  price  for  a  horse  bought  at  Smith- 
field  races.  We  also  learned  that  the  races 
are  held  at  the  risk  of  many  lives  and  limbs 
of  Her  Majesty's  liege  subjects.  We  did  not 
learn  that  the  Police,  co-operating  with  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  are  the  vigilant  Stewards  of^  the 
Course ;  but  we  should  be  very  happy  to 
receive  the  information.  It  is  high  time  that 
the  law  of  kindness  were  extended  to  the 
Brute  creation — more  brutally  treated,  but 
too  often,  in  England,  than  is  goad  for  an 
Englishman's  heart  or  an  Englishman's 
pride. 
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Saturday  in  Holy  Week,  and  Easter  Mon- 
day, were  the  days  on  which  I  went  a-fairiog 
tkasyear. 

On  the  Hampstead  road,  by  London,  there 
11  a  place  called  Chalk  Farm.  There  was  a 
flnrn  here,  and  chalk  too,  once  upon  a  time,  no 
donbt :  probably  when  the  adjacent  UUl  bore 
piimToaes  instead  of  a  gymnasium ;  bat,  both 
fimn  and  chalk  have  lonff  since  dinppeared, 
leaving  ns  fai  their  atei3  plentf  of  dost,  a 
railway  bridge  irith  a  pro^ot  of  the  railway, 
a  circular  stable  for  high-mettled  locomotives, 
and  a  big  white  ehalk-fsced  tavern.  Chalk 
Farm  was  a  famous  place  in  days  of  yore.  It 
is  on  record  that  Jock  Straw  bolted  there  on 
his  way  to  and  from  the  hostelry  that  bears 
his  name.  Many  a  bold  highwayman  cocking 
his  stolen  laced  hat  fiercely  over  his  purloined 
periwig,  and  with  shiny  Tond  purloined)  jack- 
boots bestriding  his  ilUgotten  grey  mare 
with  a  crop-tail  has  here  rofrcdhed  himself 
previous  to  a  raid  on  the  bagmen,  the  post- 
chaises,  or,  haply,  even  tho  mail-coaches 
travelling  on  the  Great  North  Road.  Many 
a  '^  bard-favored  man  in  a  grey  roquelaure 
and  netherlings  of  blue  drugget,  with  a  cast 
in  his  eye,"  has  here  made  appointments  with 
wealthy  City  tradesmen  who  had  been  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  lose  a  portion  of  their  stock-in 
trade,  and  who  have  here  received  the  "  eighty 
yards  of  figured  lutestring,"  or  tlie  "  thirteen 
cards  of  gold  laco,  four  guineas  the  ell,"  which 
had  so  unaccountably  disappeared  from  their 
warehouses,  and  for  the  recovery  of  which 
they  h.id  advertised  in  (Jazettes,  Advertisers, 
and  Ledgers,  twenty  guineiis  reward,  and  "  no 
questions  asked.''  Here,  long  before  there 
was  a  Regent  or  a  Regem-y  Park,  long  before 
Camden  had  kindly  given  his  name  to  a 
town,  long  before  the  Ixindon  and  Birming- 
ham Railway  was  either  born  or  thought  of, 
many  a  bloody  duel,  with  rapier  or  hair- 
trigger,  was  fought.  Many  a  gentleman, 
whose  nice  sense  of  honor  did  not  debar  him 
from  the  cogging,  the  loading,  or  the  sleeving 
of  diee,  or  the  carry inij.  at  ecartcj  of  three 
queens  in  his  hat,  and  tiie  fourth  in  the 
collar  of  his  coat,  has  here  avenged  that 
honor  (injun'd  perhaps  by  oak  or  whipcord 
of  opinionated  pige  n)  by  **  pinking'  or 
**  winging"  his  antagonist     Many  a  good  tall 
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feUow  has  driven  from  a  drunken  brawl  to 
Chalk  Farm,  in  tho  earlv  morning,  while  the 
birda  were  sinnng,  and  before  the  smoke 
blnrred  the  snnMiine ;  and  baa  come  home  on 
a  shutter,  stark,  bloody,  shot  dead. 

But  there  are  no  Jack  Straws,  no  plundered 
merehanti^  no  highwaymen,  and  no  duels, 
now,  at  Chalk  Farm.  There  la  still,  however, 
a  Fair  there,  twice  a-year:  at  Easter  and 
at  Whitsuntide.  To  that  fiur,  last  Easter 
Monday,  I  went 

It  was  a  very  hot  (for  April)  day,  to  begin 
with:  tempered  by  a  bitter  easterly  mad 
eddying  round  comers  vkionaly,  catching 
nnrsemaida  cunningly,  and  drifting  them  aU, 
drapery,  ribbons,  parasols,  and  baby,  against 
old  gentlemen  of  mysogynic  appearance; 
smiting  little  boys  on  the  hip,  and  savagely 
sending^  their  caps  into  interminable  space, 
and  their  hoops  between  the  legs  of  grown-np 
people.  But  such  a  sun!  such  a  genial, 
blazing,  here-I-am-again-after-siz-months'- 
absence,  holiday-makers'  sun;  such  a  blue 
sky;  such  staring  white  robes  the  houses 
have  put  on,  and  such  apparently  endless 
crowds  hurrying  to  Chalk  Farm  Fair ! 

The  Fair  gronnd  was  not  extensive,  on 
this  Easier  Monday.  It  was  an  anomalous, 
irregular-shaped  patch  of  broken  ground, 
resembling  a  dust  heap  on  a  large  scale,  some- 
what ;  bounded  on  the  North  by  Primrose 
Hill;  on  the  South,  by  the  Railway  Bridge; 
on  East  and  West,  and  on  all  intienneduite 
points  of  the  compass,  by  unfinished  houses, 
and  fantastic  traceries  of  scaffold-poles.  There 
were  booths  where  the  traditional  kings, 
queens,  and  cocks  in  gilt  gingerbread  were 
dispensed ;  and  where,  in  gaily  decorated  tin 
canisters,  the  highly-spiced  nuts  appealed  to 
the  senses  of  the  holiday-makers.  There  were 
shabby  little  pavilions,  stuck  all  over  in  front 
with  the  profiles  of  gentlemen  with  very  black 
features  and  coat^  and  very  white  shirt- 
collars  ;  together  with  a  stock  officer  in  mous- 
taches, a  vermilion  habit,  and  epaulettes 
like  knockers;  the  whole  being  intended  to 
give  you  an  extensive  idea  of  the  resources 
of  the  ''  Royal  Chalk  Farm  Artist's  Studio," 
where  you  could  have  your  portrait  taken  by 
tho  instantaneous  magic  process  for  sixpence 
— a  fact  which  the  artist  himself  (in  a 
wide-awake  hat  and  a  blouse)  seemed  never 
weary   of   reiterating.    There    were    Royal 
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Pavilion  Theatres,  and  Royal  Cobourg  S»> 
loons,  and  Royal  Amphitheatres,  where  the 
old  story  of  woebegone  clowns,  dirt,  rouge, 
tarnished  spangles,  and  soiled  fleshings,  was 
told  for  the  thousandth  time.  There  were  a 
'*  giant  apd  u  dwarf,"  some  ^  bounding  brothers,*' 
a  *^  bottle  equilibrist,*'  a  **  strong  man,"  a 
**  professor  of  necromancy,"  and  a  **  sword 
and  ribbon  swallower."  There  were  weighing- 
machines,  **  sticks"  (the  speculation  of  swarthy 
gipsies,)  at  which  you  might  throw  for  pin- 
cushion prizes  and  never  get  any;  there 
were  Swiss  bell-ringers,  Ethiopian  Serenaders, 
juveniles,  who  turned  over  three  times,  or 
threw  ** cartwheels"  for  a  penny;  sellers  of 
cakes,  sweet-stuff,  tarts,  damaged  fruits,  slang 
songs,  whistles,  catcalls,  and  penny  trumpet^ 
Finally,  there  were  many  swings,  round- 
abouts, and  turnovers,  which,  cramm^  to 
overflowing  with  men,  children,  and  women, 
revolved,  oscillated,  or  performed  demi-sum- 
mersanlts  incessantly ;  the  motive  power  being 
given  by  brawny  varlets  in  coraurovs  and 
ankle-jacks.  Add  to  all  this  a  little  ft)rtune- 
teliing,  a  little  fighting,  and  a  great  deal  of 
music,  noise,  and  b*>llowing,  with  a  great  deal 
of  dust  to  cap  all,  and  you  will  hnve  a 
fairish  notion  of  Chalk  Farm  Fair  on  Easter 
Monday. 

Well,  the  astute  reader  will  say  Cui  hono^ 
this  oft-told  tale  ?  Are  these  things  new  to 
us  ?  Have  they  not  been  since  Fairs  were  ? 
Have  toe  never  been  to  Greenwich,  to  Stepney, 
to  Knott  Mill,  to  Glasgow  Fnirs  1  •  Stop  a 
moment:  I  have  but  treated  of  the  scene. 
A  word  about  the  people  who  were  there ! 

Imagine  in  this  broken,  dusty,  confined 
patch  of  building-ground,  a  compnct,  wedged- 
m,  fighting,  screeching,  yelling,  blaspheming 
crowd.  All  manner  of  human  rubbish  licensed 
to  be  shot  there.  There  was  more  crime,  more 
depravity,  more  drunkenness  nnd  bl:isphemy ; 
more  sweltering,  raging,  and  struggling  in 
the  dusty,  mangy  backyard  of  a  place,  than 
in  a  whole  German  principality.  There  were 
more  wild  beasts  in  it  (not  VVombwiOTs)  than 
Mr.  Gordon  Gumming  would  li«jht  upon  in 
a  summer^s  day,  and  a  South  AtVicm  forest. 
You  could  not  move,  or  try  to  move,  ton  paces 
withoiit  hearing  the  Decalo^rno  brokon  in  its 
entirety — the  whole  Ten  Tables  smashed  at  a 
blow.  By  sturdy  ruffians,  with  dirty  "  kings- 
man"  'kerchiefs  twisted  round  th.'ir  bull- 
necks  like  halters,  with  foul  piper,  stuck  in 
their  mouths,  and  bludgeons  in  their  han4^, 
jostling  savagely  through  the  crowd,  six  and 
eight  abreast,  with  volleys  of  oaths  and 
drunken  songs.  By  slatternly,  t,iwdry,  bold- 
faced women,  ever  and  anon  falling  to 
fighting  with  one  another;  and  in  a  ring 
formed  by  a  "fancy,"  composed  of  pick- 
pockets, costermongers,  and  other  intense 
blackguards,  clawing,  biting,  pulling  each 
other's  hair,  rending  each  other's  garments, 
giving  in  at  last  breathless,  almost  sightless, 
all  besmeared  with  blood  and  dust  By  some 
of  the  defenders  of  their  country  with  their 


side-belts  happily  bayonetless)  all  robbed  of 
pipeelay,  and  besmirched  with  beer-stains.  By 
beggars  and  tramps,  shoeless  boys  and  girls, 
thieves,  low  prize-fiffhters,  silly  "  gento,**  and 
here  and  there,  perhaps,  a  decent  mechaDic, 
or  Httle  tradesman,  who  had  taken  his  family 
to  tiie  Fair,  in  sheer  ignorance,  and  expectation 
of  some  innocent  entertainment  out  of  doors. 

Heaven  knows,  I  grudge  not  the  workers 
their  few  holidays,  nor  would  I  for  a  moment 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  amusements  of 
the  English  people — otherwise  than  to  in- 
crease them  fifty-fold.  I  love  to  see  the 
poorer  classes  enjoy  themselves.  There  is 
DO  prettier  sight  to  mo  than  the  river  (oven 
on  a  Sunday),  crowded  with  steamers,  more 
crowded  still  with  holiday-makers  dressed  in 
their  best  I  glory  in  Gravesend  **  eaten  out" 
on  a  hot  summer  evening;  in  the  crowded 
parks,  with  the  merry  voices  of  children; 
m  Chelsea  and  Kew,  Richmond  and  Hamp- 
ton Court;  in  the  snug  families  of  plea- 
sure-seekers— father  in  a  tiil-coat  that 
morning  intensely  blue,  but  now  somewhat 
dusty,  and  bearing  the  exhausted  provision- 
basket — mother  in  a  bright  dress,  a  bright 
shawl,  a  brighter  bonnet  and  a  parasol  the 
brightest  of  all,  soothing  a  stout  baby,  quite 
worn-out  nnd  flaccid  with  the  unwonted  dissi- 
pation of  the  day — children  tired,  quietly 
satisfied  or  elatea  with  the.  homceopathic 
"  drinks"  of  mild  porter  administered  to 
them :  with,  mny-be,  one  little  misanthrope, 
who  has  pinched  his  sister  Eliza,  and  tried 
to  poke  his  finger  through  the  tapestry  in 
Hampton  Court  Great  Hall ;  and  who  has 
made  faces  at  waiters,  nnd  cried  at  sentinels, 
and  has  been  threatened  times  out  of  number 
with  "  catching  it."  All  these,  with  the 
decent  young  men  and  women  cosily  sweet- 
hearting;  the  simple-minded  youths,  so  gor- 
geously apparelled,  so  careful  of  their  apparel, 
and  so  harmless ;  the  sensible  mechanics,  with 
their  wives;  the  pleasure-vans,  the  suburban 
ten-gardens ;  aye,  and  the  dry  skittle  grounds, 
and  bowling-alleys,  nnd  quoits,  and  field- 
billiards,  I  dc'li^rjit  to  witness !  Though  the 
sons  of  St  CriMnin  may  indulge  thenisflves  a 
little  on  Suint  I\londay,  nnd  the  trulors  may 
object  to  work  on  a  Tuesdoy,  and  the  car- 
penters may  "knock  ofT'  on  a  Saturday,  am  1, 
who  also  occasionally  indulge  nnd  object  and 
knock  off,  to  blame  them  ?  Am  I  to  grudjre 
them  their  nmusoments'.'  Heaven  forbid  I 
but  Heaven  s  ve  us,  likewise,  from  many 
fairs  like  thai  1  h.ive  mentioned  on  the  rood 
to  Hampstead ! 

Also  from  Battersea  Fields  on  a  Sunday 
morning  and  afternoon,  all  the  year  round  I 
With  the  exception  of  the  ground  being  more 
extensive,  and  of  shows  nnd  theatres  being 
absent;  but,  with  the  addition  of  gambling 
for  halfpence,  pigeon-shooting,  and  the  most 
brutal  cruelty  to  animals,  in  the  shape  of  dog 
and  cock  fighting,  and  horse  and  donkey 
racing,  or  mther  torturing;  they  are  as  bad 
SB,  e^ea  Tion^  U\«xi^  lUe  fair. 
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This  18  io  the  natanl  depravity  of  the 
common  people,  of  conne!  It  is  not  at  all 
beeaose  real  edneation  is  wanted,  or  because 
tbe  common  folk  must  get  their  open-air 
cnlsrtainmentB  by  stealth  and  while  the  law 
li  winking,  or  oeeawe  anybody — saint  or 
sinner,  pot  or  kettle — ^proceeds  on  the  pro- 
digious assumption  that  the  question  lies  be- 
tween the  worst  amusements  and  none; 
between  the  declarations  of  a  pet  prisoner 
gnashing  his  teeth  at  sour  grapes,  and  the 
striving  &ncy  that  there  is  in  most  of  us, 
which  even  a  lecture  or  a  steam-engine  will 
not  always  satisfy !    No  doubt 

And  now,  ffood  people,  for  the  first  fair  I 
saw  this  holi&y  time — I  have  been  treating 
all  this  time  of  the  second — a  fair  on  the 
Saturday  following  Good  Friday;  a  fiur  at 
Lewes,  some  eight  or  nine  miles  inland  lirom 
Brighton. 

I  was  at  this  last-named  place  eariy  on  the 
Saturday  morning,  on  business.  Tliare  was 
but  little  wind,  and,  when  the  sun  shone, 
which  it  did  almost  without  cessation  through- 
out the  daT»  it  was  as  hot  as  though  the 
day  were  July.  My  business  was  over  by 
a  little  after  ten  o'clock.  I  strolled  a  few 
minutes  on  the  cliff,  admiring  the  pretty 
Amazons  and  the  bold  riding-masters,  so 
conscious  of  th«5ir  proud  position.  I  held 
mute  converse  with  one  of  the  most  me- 
lancholy monkeys  I  have  ever  beheld, 
crouching  mournfully  before  an  organ  on 
which  a  child  of  suony  Italy  was  grinding 
dolefully  an  anatomical  preparation  (so  cada- 
verous wns  it)  of  the  Marseillaise.  In  the 
midst  of  the  hot,  dusty  Stcync,  with  its  brown 
herbage,  and  waterless  fountain,  and  fureless 
cabs,  and  roembcrless  club  and  princeless 
palace,  it  looked  (the  monkey,  I  mean)  like  the 
ghost  of  George  the  Fourth  lamenting  over 
the  ruins  of  the  Pavilion.  He  (the  monkey) 
spat  on  the  penny  I  gave  him  for  luck,  or 
seemed  io  do  so ;  and  1  left  him  scrutchinfr  his 
head  with  an  aspect  of  the  most  dreadfully 
woebegone  perplexity.  I  looked  in  at  the 
Town  Hall,  where  the  Judge  of  the  County 
Court  was  giving  a  dreary  decision  about  a 
smoky  chimney;  I  looked  in  ut  the  Police  Court, 
where  an  agricultural  labourer  (with  at  least 
fourteen  pounds  of  hardened  clay  on  each  of 
his  boots)  was  under  examination,  charged 
with  breaking  another  A.  Us  head  (he  might 
have  been  his  twin  brother,  he  was  so  like 
him,  clay  and  all),  with  i\  bench,  or  a  four- 
legged  table,  or  some  light  article  of  that  sort, 
in  a  beer  shop.  But  1  did  not  incline  to 
Brighton,  that  hot  Saturday  morning.  BrilPs 
b;itli.  Wright's  library,  batliing-machines, 
shell-picking,  beach-wanderin<r,  or  the  Ocean 
Queen  yacht,  with  its  three  cruises  a  day  at 
a  shilling  per  head,  had  no  charms  for  me. 
I  determined  to  walk  to  the  station  and  go 
back  to  London. 

The  firftt  feat  I  accomplished,  just  as  the 

ck  struck  the  half-hour  after  ten.     I  found 
station    crammed    with    peoplo— men. 


women,  and  children — ^in  their  holiday  clothes. 
Suasez  in  general,  and  Brighton  in  particular, 
had  come  out  in  immense  strength.  Coventry 
had  done  its  duty  nobly,  for  the  ribbons  were 
prodiffioua.  Manchester  had  not  flinched,  and 
the  &play  of  printed  cottons  was  enormous. 
There  were  married  couples  with  their 
ikmilies,  loving  couples,  old  men  and  young. 
**Har  I  said  to  myself,  ''I  see— a  fair!" 

I  was  confirmed  in  my  impression  by  the  sl^^ht 
of  bottles,  and  baskets,  and  bundles.  **  A  fSur,** 
I  said,  **  eertainlv !  Where  are  they  going  V* 
**  To  Lewes^  sm  the  ffuard,  with  a  luiowug 
whik.  Now,  I  wanted  a  little  pleasure,  a 
Kttle  excitement,  for  I  was  dull;  hipped,  to 
tell  the  truth,  by  the  heat,  and  the  dust,  the 
smoky-chimney  decision,  and  the  melancholy 
monkey  in  the  Steyne.  I  will  go  to  Lewes 
and  see  the  fair!  I  thought.  I  put  my  London 
return  ticket  in  my  i^cket,  and  bought  a 
return  ticket  to  Lewee.  The  train  was  very 
full,  and  to  Lewes  I  went — ^to  the  faib. 

The  newspapers  said  there  were  between 
three  and  four  thousand  persona  present,  and 
they  know  best;  to  my  mind  and  to  my 
eyes  there  were  ten  thousand  living  souls 
screaming,  fighting,  roaring  with  gipsy  jollity 
in  firont  of  Lewes  Gaol,  where  the  fair  was 
held.  Besides  the  crowds  of  holiday-makers 
who  had  come  with  me  from  Brighton,  there 
were  thousands  more  who  had  poured  in 
from  the  whole  countiy-side— firom  Hove, 
Chiddiogley,  Patcham,  Alliuffhurst,  Hay- 
ward's  Heath — even  from  Chichester  on  the 
one  side,  and  Crawley  and  Reigate  on  the 
otlier.  It  was  a  raro  sight  ?  Stout  yeomen 
on  horseback,  with  flowers  in  their  coats  and 
in  their  horses*  headstalls;  lounging  dragoons 
from  the  cavalry  barracks  on  the  Lewes  road; 
women  in  crowds,  gaily  dressed,  very  merry, 
holding  up  their  little  children  to  see  the 
show,  white-haired  old  agriculturists  in 
snowy  smock  frocks,  and  leaning  on  sticks ; 
picturesque  old  dames  in  scarlet  cloaks,  that 
might  have  been  worn  by  their  grandmothers 
when  George  the  First  was  king ;  tribes  of 
brown-faced  urchins,  farm-laborers,  bird- 
catchers,  and  bird-scarers ;  crowds  of  navvies, 
rough  customers — ugly  customers  to  say  the 
truth — ^vcry  chalky  indeed,  striped  night- 
Ciipped,  gigantic^hoed,  and  carrying  little 
kegs  of  beer  slung  by  their  sides.  Also, 
gangs  of  true  genuine  British  scamps,  the 
genuine  agricultural  vagabonds — incorri- 
gible poachers,  irreclaimable  drunkards  at 
wakes  and  feasts,  enlisting  in  foot-regiments 
and  deserting  the  day  afterwards — hawking 
crockery-ware,  or  doing  dawdling  work  in 
Kent — sometimes,  in  hopping  time — brawlers 
in  ale-houses — not  averse  to  a  little  bit  of 
burglary  on  the  quiet,  with  crapes  over  their 
faces  and  shirts  over  their  clothes.  Also  a 
great  many  policemen  on  horseback,  and  on 
toot.  What  could  so  many  of  them  be  wantihg, 
now,  at  a  fair  1 

At  a  fair,  too,  where  there  were  hawkers  of 
cokes  and  fruit ;  where  there  were  games  and 
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sports  goings  on  as  at  any  other  fldr ;  wbrns  I  now  eonmleloly  jammed  and  wedged  in — very 


mirth  and  jollity  seemed  irabersally  to 
where  they  were  calling  for  sale  ''A^ 
oranges,  ginger-beer,  and  bills  of  the  pby." 
Yes!  bills  of  the  play  I  I  saw  one  printed 
on  play-bill  paper,  with  a  mde  woodent  at 
the  top;  indlTOrently  printed,  rery  indif- 
ferently spelt  I  read  it  ^'The  last  dying 
speech  and  confession  of  Sarah  Ann  French, 
executed  at  Lewes  for  the  mnrder  of  her 
hnsband  at  Chiddingley."  This  was  the 
play.  This  was  the  sight  the  people  had 
oome  to  see  ;  had  waited  from  six  o*elock  in 
the  momiog  to  get  a  good  place  at 

All  the  public-hoases  ana  beer-shops  (Lewea 
boasts  a  fair  proportion)  were  erowoed.    The 
taps  were  continoally  at  work ;  snoh  bosinesa 
.  had  not  been  done  shioe  the  day  the  railway 
was  opened.   Eager  conversations  were  carried 
on  in  these  hostdries.    Had  the  crimmal  con- 
fessed  ?   ■*  Did  her  spnk  V*  the  a^nltorists 
aaked.    Old  stagers  related  their  impressions 
and  reminiacences  of  former  murders  and  hang- 
ings. Of  Holloway ;  of  Corder,  Maria  Martin, 
and  the  Red  Bam ;  of  men  hanged  for  setting 
fire  to  hayricks,  for  smuggling,  and  for  bur- 
glary ;  of  criminals  who  hiui  gone  to  the  gal- 
lows iin£^  psalms,  or  who  had  been  hanged 
in  ohaina,  or  Drought  to  life  a^ain  b]^  the  nrst 
touch  of  the  surgeon's  anatomisiDg  knife.  Most 
of  the  better  clus  of  shops  in  the  High  Street 
were  dosed ;  their  inmates  were  either  afraid 
of  the  rou^  visits  of  the  mob  returning  from 
the  execution,  or  they  were  gone  to  see  it 
themselves.    I  wandered  to  and  fro,  notion 
these  things ;  wishing  to  go  away,  a  hundred 
times ;  ttuning,    as    many  times,    my   feet 
towards  the  station ;  but  ever  finding  myself, 
as  t?relve  o'clock  approached,  with  my  bock 
against  a  wall,  and  my  eyes  fixed  on  the 
buck  atones  of  the  prison,  the  awful  scaffold, 
and  the  hot  sun  shining  over  all. 

All  this  time  the  shouting,  and  singing,  and 
cake  and  fhiit  vending,  were  goin^  on  with 
redoubled  vigor  in  the  crowd,  getting  denser 
every  moment  Now,  bets  begin  to  be  laid 
whether  the  prisoner  would  die  game  or  not, 
and  odds  were  freely  taken ;  the  proceedings 
being  diversified  by  a  fellow  screeching  out  a 
doggerel  ballad  on  the  culprit's  life  and  crimes, 
to  Sie  tone  of  **€teorgy  Barnwell,"  and  by 
a  few  lively  fights. 

And  all  this  time,  I  suppose,  they  were 
trying  to  infuse  as  much  strength  into  the 
wretched  woman  inside  the  gaol  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  enable  her  to  come  out  and  be 
hanged  without  assistance.  All  this  time,  I 
suppose,  (for  I  have  no  certain  knowledge  on 
this  subject)  there  was  the  usual  hand-shaking, 
and  the  usual  worthy  governors  hoping  that 
everything  had  been  done  to  make  the  pri- 
soner **  comfortable"  (comfortable,  God  help 
her!);  and  the  usual  ordinaries  praise- 
worthily  endeavoring  to  pour  into  ears  deaf 
with  the  surdity  of  death,  tidings  of  Heaven's 
mercy  and  salvation. 


ilak,  and  trying  vainly  to  ahnt  my  eyes. 
There  wm  a  dnfl  bnuing  sinffing  in  my  ears, 
too,  in  addition  to  the  noue  of  tEs^rowd. 

Which  roae  to  a  roar,  to  a  y^  aaoomo  one 
eame  out  upon  the  acalTold.  But  it  was  not 
the  windpu  performer.  It  waa  a  mmn^  who, 
abaduig  hfa  eyes  with  one  of  hia  larse  liands, 
glaneed  euriously,  though  coolly,  at  the  crowd, 
and  atamped  on  the  planking,  and  east  aeruti- 
nialiig  glances  at  the  divers  component  parts 
of  toe  apparatus  of  death.  This  waa  the 
ezeeottoner.  He  knew  his  trade,  said  his 
admhrers  in  the  crowd,  did  Calcraft- 

Another  roar:  a  howL    Hootinffa,  groans. 


and  screams  of  faulting  women.  The  crowd 
iwaving  to  and  fro ;  the  gUzed  hats  and  batons 
4f  ne  struggling  policemen  shining  in  the  sun 
iBte  meteors. 

Two  men  brought,  out  and  up,  a  bundle  of 
dothes— so  it  seemed  to  me,  for  I  am  natu- 
rallf^ahort-sighted,  and  waa,  beddes,  guidy  and 
eonAaed. 

It  waa  propped  up  bv  some  one,  wUle  the 
man  with  the  large  hanoa  nimbly  moved  them 
about  the  bundle.  Then  it,  and  he,  stood 
side  by  dde;  and,  on  the  bundle,  was  some- 
thing white--ihe  cap,  I  soppoae— which  I 
have  seen  hundreds  of  times  sinee :  which  I 
shall  see  to  my  dying  day :  which  I  can  see 
now,  close  I  my  eyes  ever  so  much,  as  I  bend 
over  this  paper.  There  waa  no  roaring,  but 
a  dead,  immutable  silence.  One  sharp  rattling 
cry  there  was,  of  "  Hats  off*!"  (whether  in 
reverence  and  awe,  or  to  see  the  show  the 
better,  I  know  not) ;  another  cry  there  was, 
a  gasp  rather,  from  thousands  of  breaats,  as 
the  drop  came  lumbering  down,  and  the 
executioner,  (you  would  dmost  have  thought 
he  would  have  fidlen  with  his  victim)  who 
had  stepped  nimbly  on  one  dde,  gazed  on  his 
work  complacently.  Then  the  elements  of  the 
crowd,  swaying  more  than  ever,  made  a  great 
rush  to  the  beer-houses,  or  refreshed  them- 
selves from  their  own  private  stores — yelling, 
screaming,  and  laughing  heartily;  then,  the 
cake  and  fruit  trades  recommenced,  and  ap- 
ples, oranges,  and  bills  of  the  play  were  cried 
vigorously. 

The  moral  lesson  would  be  invaluable,  no 
doubt,  to  the  little  children,  who  played  at 
"hanging"  for  a  week  afterwards;  to  the 
professional  gentlemen,  who  had  been  picking 
pockets  at  tho  gallows-foot ;  to  the  mothers, 
who  promisi'!  their  children  that  if  they  were 
good  they  si*  -ild  go  and  see  the  next  man 
hung;  to  the  iii.i.^s  of  readers  of  the  narrative 
in  the  newspapers ;  to  tho  boys,  who  would 
ask  at  the  Circulntinj^  Libraries  if  the  New- 
gate Calendar  was  in  hand ;  to  the  hawkers 
and  patterers,  then  reaping  harvest  from 
the  sale  of  last  dying  speeches  and  con- 
fessions; to  the  Railway  (Company,  who  had 
not  done  so  badly  by  their  early  trains  that 
Saturday  morning;  to  the  crowd  in  general, 
brave  a  show,   free,  gmtis,  for 


who  saw  so 
/  itood  with  my  back  agdnat  the  waW^^ivoWiVng.  \cam^\AKkV^  Bu^htoua^ain,  and 
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the  train  was  fbll  of  enthoaiastie  aiffht-aeen. 
Every  minate  particle  of  the  hornole  cere- 
mony was  ennmeratedy  diacnssed,  commented 
vpoa ;  bat,  I  can  conaeieBtionsly  declare  that 
I  dU  not  hear  one  word,  one  sentiment^ 
apnssed,  which  could  lead  me  to  believe 
that  any  single  object  for  which  this  fidr  had 
been  professedly  made  public,  had  been 
aoeomplished. 

This,  of  course,  is,  likewise,  in  the  natural 
depravity  of  the  people.  Verily,  they  are  a 
bad  people  these  English!  And,  tonchinf 
the  great  open-air  entertainment  provided 
for  them  by  their  rulers,  this  last-mentioned 
Fair,  they  ore  the  great  phenomenon  of  the 
world ;  being  an  effect  entirely  without  a 
cause!  Mr.  Grote  is  evidently  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  the  Athenian  Govern- 
ment never  presented  what  is  in  itself  ao 
aiQial  and  impro\ing  a  spectacle,  but  always 
Inflicted  capital  punishment  in  private. 
To  believe  that  it  was  found  necessary,  be- 
came of  their  corrupting  influences,  to  make 
execntionB  private  in  New  South  Wales, 
not  long  ago,  would  be  to  attain  the  height 
of  credulity.  Shall  we  talk  of  any  want 
of  real  education,  or  of  recognised  open-air 
entertainments,  and  decry  these  great  moral 
lessons,  in  a  breath? 

MY  LITTLE  FRENCH  FRIEND. 
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Mademoiselle  Honorine  is  a  teacher  of  her 
own  language  in  a  cathedral  town  south  of  the 
Loire,  celebrated  for  the  finest  church  and  the 
longest  street  in  Franco;  at  least,  so  say  the 
inhabitants,  who  have  seen  no  others.  The 
purest  French  is  supposed  to  be  spoken  here- 
abouts, and  the  reputation  thus  given  has 
for  many  years  attracted  hosts  of  foreigners 
anxious  to  attain  the  true  accent  formerly  in 
vogue  at  the  court  of  the  refined  Catherine 
de  Medici.  It  is  true  that  this  extreme  grace 
of  diction  and  tone  is  not  acknowledged  by  Pa- 
risians ;  who,  when  they  had  a  court,  imagined 
the  best  French  was  spoken  in  the  capital 
where  that  court  resided;  and  they  have 
been  long  in  the  habit  of  sneering  at  the 
pretensions  of  their  rivals;  who,  however, 
amongst  foreigners,  still  keep  their  middle- 
age  fame. 

Mademoiselle  Honorine  is  not  a  native  of 
this  remarkable  town ;  and  the  French  she 
teaches  is  of  a  different  sort,  for  she  comes 
from  a  far-off  province,  by  no  means  so  re- 
markable for  purity  of  Jiecent.  She  is  an 
Alsatian,  and  her  natil  town  is  no  other  than 
Vaneouleurs,  where  the  tree  under  which 
Joan  of  Arc  saw  angels  and  became  inspired, 
onco  existed. 

As  may  be  imagined,  MademoiacUo  Hono- 
rine is  proud  of  this  accident  of  birtli,  and 
tells  with  much  exultition  of  having,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  borne 
the  part  of  Ija  Pueelle  in  the  grand  pro- 
cession to  Domremy,  formerly  an  annual  fes- 
tival.    She  relates  that  she  attracted  universal 


attention  <hi  that  oocaaion,  chiefly  from  the 
eiieomstanee  of  her  hair,  which  is  now  of 
silvery  whiteness,  having  beoi  equally  so 
then,  much  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  be- 
held her. 

**  I  was  always,**  she  remarks,  with  satisfied 
vanity, «"  celebrated  for  my  hah*,  and  I  had  at 
all  tunes  a  high  colour  and  bright  eyes;  so 
that,  though  some  people  preferred  the  beauty 
of  my  sisters,  I  always  got  more  partners  than 
they  at  all  our  fttet.  It  is  true  they  all  mar- 
ried, and  no  one  proposed  to  me,  except  old 
Monsieur  de  Monzon,  who  suffered  from  the 
goat  and  a  very  bad  temper;  but  I  had  no 
respect  for  his  character,  and  though  he  was 
rich,  and  I  might  have  been  a  chdtelaine^ 
instead  of  such  a  poor  woman  as  I  am,  still 
I  refused  him,  for  I  preferred  my  liberty ;  and 
that,  also,  was  the  reason  I  left  my  uncle's 
domain,  because  I  like  independence.  We 
used,  my  aunt,  my  uncle,  and  1,  to  spend  most 
of  our  time  at  bis  country  place,  going  out 
every  day  lark-catching,  which  we  did  with 
looking-glasses:  the^  held  the  glasses  and 
lured  the  bbds,  while  I  was  ready  with  the 
net  to  throw  over  them.  My  uncle,  however, 
was  always  scolding  me  for  talking  and 
frifirhtening  the  birds  away ;  so  I  got  tired  of 
this  amusement  and  of  the  dependence  in 
which  I  lived." 

The  independence  preferred  by  Made- 
moiselle Honorine  to  lark-catchmg  and 
snubbing,  conusts  in  giving  lesaona  to  the 
English.  As,  of  late,  we  isUndera  have  been 
as  hard  to  catch  as  the  victims  of  the  looking- 
glasses,  her  occupation  is  not  lucrative;  and 
although  she  sometimes  devotes  her  energies 
to  the  arts,  in  the  form  of  twisted-coloured 
paper  tortured  into  the  semblance  of  weeping 
willows  and  nondescript  flowers,  yet  these 
specimens  of  ingenuitv  do  not  bring  in  a  very 
large  revenue.  In  fact,  her  income,  when 
I  knew  her,  could  not  be  considered  enormous; 
for,  to  pay  house-rent,  board,  washing,  and 
sundry  little  expenses,  she  possessed  twelve 
francs  a-month;  yet  with  these  resources, 
nevertheless,  she  contrived  to  do  more  bene- 
volent and  charitable  acts  than  any  person 
I  ever  met  with.  She  has  always  halfpence 
for  the  poor^s  bag  at  church — always  farthings 
for  certain  regular  pensioners,  who  ^cpect  her 
donation  as  she  passes  them,  at  their  begging 
stations,  on  her  way  to  her  pupils.  Moreover, 
on  New-year^s  day,  she  has  always  the  means 
of  making  the  prettiest  presents  to  a  friend 
who  for  years  has  shown  her  coimtenance, 
and  put  little  gains  in  her  way. 

She  obtains  six  francs  per  month  from  « 
couple  of  pupils,  whose  merit  is  as  great  in 
receiving,  as  hers  in  giving,  lessons.  These 
are  two  young  workwomen  who  desire  to 
improve  their  education,  and  daily  devote  to 
study  the  only  unoccupied  hour  they  possess. 
From  six  o'clock  till  seven,  Mademoiselle 
Honorine,  therefore,  on  her  return  from  the 
five  o'clock  mass — which  she  never  misses 
— calls  at  the  garret  of  these  devotees,  and 
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imparts  her  iDstmction  in  reading  and  writing 
to  the  zealous  aspirants  for  knowledoa. 

**  I  wonld  not,*'  she  says,  *'  miss  th«r  lessons 
for  the  world ;  because,  you  see,  I  have  thaa 
always  an  eye  upon  their  conduct,  and 
have  an  opportunity  of  throwing  {n  a  little 
good  advice,  and  making  them  read  good 
books." 

As  these  young  damsels  go  out  to  their 
work  directly  after  the  lesson  is  over — taking 
breakfust  at  a  late  hour  in  the  day — ^Made- 
moiselle Honorine  provides  herself,  before 
starting  to  the  five  o'clock  mass,  with  a  bit  of 
dry  bread,  which  she  puts  in  her  pocket,  ready 
to  eat  when  the  moment  of  hunger  arrives. 
She  never  allows  herself  any  other  breakfast; 
and,  aa  she  drinks  only  cold  water,  no  ex- 
penditure of  fiiel  is  necessary  for  this  in  her 
establishment  Except  it  occurs  to  an^  of 
her  pupils — few  of  whom  are  much  richer 
than  her  earliest  served — ^to  oiTer  her  some 
refreshment  to  lighten  her  labours.  Made- 
moiselle Honorine  contrives  to  walk,  and 
talk,  and  laugh,  and  be  amusing  on  an 
empty  stomach,  till  dinner-time,  when  she 
is  careful  to  provide  herself  with  an  apple 
and  another  slice  of  bread,  which  she  enjoys 
in  haste,  and  betakes  herself  to  other  occu- 
pations, chiefly  unremunerative  —  such  as 
visiting  a  sick  neighbour,  reading  to  a  blind 
friend,  or  taking  a  walk  on  the  fashionable 
promenade  with  an  infirm  invalid,  who 
requires  the  support  of  an  arm. 

Fire  in  France  is  an  expensive  luxury  which 
she  economises — not  that  she  indulges,  when 
forced  to  allow  herself  in  comfort,  in  much 
besides  turf  or  pine-cones,  with  perhaps  a 
sprinkling  of  faggot-wood  if  a  friend  culls  in. 
She  is  able,  however,  to  keep  a  little  canary  in 
a  cage,  who  is  her  valued  companion ;  and  she 
nourishes,  besides,  several  little  productive 
plants  in  pots,  such  as  violets  and  rcsidn; 
chiefly,  it  must  bo  owned,  with  a  view  of 
having  the  means  of  making  floral  dlTerings, 
on  birth-days  and  christenings,  to  her  very 
numerous  acquaintances. 

She  is  never  seen  out  of  spirits,  and  is  wel- 
comed as  an  object  of  interest  wiiencver  she 
flits  along  with  her  round,  rotty,  smilinijf  face, 
shrined  in  braids  of  wiiite  hnir,  and  set  otf  with 
a  smart  fasiiionable-^hnped  bunnet;  fur  she 
likes  bein;^  in  the  fashion,  and  is  proud  of  the 
slightness  of  her  waist,  which  her  polka  shows 
to  advantage.  The  strings  of  her  bonnet,  and 
the  ribbons  and  buttons  of  her  dress,  are 
sometimes  very  fresh,  and  her  mittens  are 
sometimes  very  uncommon :  this  she  is  par- 
ticular  about,  as  she  shows  her  hands  a  good 
deal  in  accompanying  hen»elf  on  the  £ruitir, 
which  she  does  with  much  tiste,  for  her  car 
is  very  good  and  her  voice  has  been  musical. 
There  are  few  things  Mademoiselle  Hono- 
rine cannot  do  to  be  useful.  She  can  play  at 
draughts  and  dominoes,  can  knit  or  net, 
knowing  all  the  last  new  patterns ;   her  satin 


bat  that  is  m  Mcrety  as  she  eoDsidwB  it  more 
dignified  to  be  known  only  as  a  teacher. 

She  had  a  onrious  set  of  pnpila  when  I 
became  acquainted  with  her.  Those  whom  I 
knew  were  English ;  who  were,  rathcriate  in 
their  eareer,  endeavouring  to  become  profi- 
cients in  a  tonffoe  positively  neeeasary  for 
economical,  naeful,  or  sentimental  pnrposes, 
as  the  case  might  be,  but  which  in  mors  early 
daya  they  had  not  calculated  on  requiring. 

They  were  of  those  who  encourage  late 
ambition — 

**ABi  from  the  drcgt  of  life  tbiak  to  reoeiTO 
What  Uie  firtt  uprightly  running  could  not  giTe." 

The  first  of  these  was  a  bachelor  of  some 
fifty«five,  formerly  a  medical  practitioner,  now 
retired,  and  living  in  a  lively  lodging,  in  a 
premier  that  overlooked  the  Loire;  which 
j  reflected  back  so  much  sun  from  its  broad 
surface  on  a  bright  winter's  day,  that  the 
circnnntaDcc  greatly  diminished  his  cxpenaes 
in  the  dreaded  article  of  fuel — a  consideration 
with  both  natives  and  foreigners.  Economy 
was  strictly  practised  by  Dr.  Drowler.  Never- 
theless, as  he  was  verv  gi^ant,  apd,  loved  to 
pay  compliments  to  hia  fiur  young  French 
friends,  whom  he  did  not  suspect  of  laughing 
at  him,  he  became  desirous  of  acquiring  greater 
facility  in  the  lighter  part  of  a  language 
which  served  him  indifrcrently  well  in  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  his  bachelor  house-keep- 
ing. Ho  therefore  resolved  to  take  advantage 
of  tho  low  terms  and  obliging  disposition  of 
Mademoiselle  Honorine,  and  placed  himself 
on  her  form.  There  was  much  ffood-will  on 
both  sides,  and  his  instructress  declared  that 
she  should  have  felt  little  fear  of  hir  ultimate 
success,  but  for  his  defective  hearing;  which 
considerably  interfered  with  his  appreciation 
of  those  shades  of  pronunciation  which  might 
be  necessary  to  render  him  capable  of  charm- 
ing tlio  attentive  ears  of  tho  young  ladies,  who 
were  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  to  hear 
what  progress  ho  had  made  in  the  language 
of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 

Another  of  Mademoiselle  Honorino's  charges 
was   ^Ira.   Mumble,  a   widow  of    uncertain 
age,  whose  early  education  had  been  a  good 
deal   left  to  nature;   and   who — her   income 
beii)j7  small — had   sou<;ht  tho  banks   of  the 
poetical  Loire,  (in,  she  told  her  Somersetshire 
iViinds,  the   south   of  France)  to   make,   as 
she  expressed  it,  "both   ends  meet.**  *One   j 
lesson  a   week   at  a  /ra?2C,'*    she    reflected, 
"vvon*t  ruin  me,  and  I  shall  soon  get  to  speak   { 
their  language   as  well  as  the  best  of  'em.**   | 
Mademoiselle   Honorine   herself  would    not   j 
have  despaired  of  her  pupil  arriving  at  some-   { 
thing  approaching  to  this  result,  could  she    | 
have  got   tho  better  of  a  certain  indistinct-    | 
ness  of  utterance  caused  by  the  loss  of  several 
teeth. 

Miss  Dogherty  was  a  third  pupil ;  a  young 
ladv  of   fifty,  with  very   youthful   manners. 


stitch  is  neutneas  itself.      It  is  suspected  that   and  a  slight  figure.     She  had  laboured  long 
sAe  turaa  some  of  these  talent i  to  advantage ;  \  to  ac(\\i\Tf^  Vd«  tcvxA  **  Porris  tvvaug,**  as  she 
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teinKsd  it;  bat,  finding  hor  efforts  unavail- 
iag,  she  had  resolved  dnrin^  her  winter  in 
Touraine,  to  devote  herself  to  the  langnage, 
drawing  it  pare  from  the  source ;  and  agmd 
to  aacrifice  ten  franos  per  month,  in  order, 
bf  dally  hours  of  devotion,  to  reach  the  goal. 
An  invoterato  Tipperary  accent  interfered 
slightly  with  her  views,  but  sh^  hit  on  an 
ingenious  expedient  for  concealing  the  defect ; 
this  was,  never  to  open  her  mouth  to  more 
than  half  its  size  in  speaking ;  and  always  to 
uttor  her  English  in  a  broi^en  manner,  which 
might  convey  to  the  stranger  the  idoa  of  her 
beini;  a  foreigner.  She  hod  her  cards  printed 
as  Mademoiselle  Durtv,  which  made  the 
illusion  complete. 

But  these  pupils  were  not  to  be  entirely  relied 
on  for  producing  an  income — Mademoiselle 
Honorioo  could  scarcely  reckon  on  the  ad- 
f&ntagcs  they  presented  for  a  continuance, 
nngaino  as  she  was.  In  fact,  she  may  be 
said  to  have,  as  a  certainty,  only  one  per- 
manent pupil,  whom  she  looks  upon  as  her 
ehief  stay,  and  her  gratitude  for  tiiis  source 
of  emolument  is  such,  that  she  is  always  ready 
to  evince  her )  sense  of  its  importance  by 
adopUng  the  character  of  nursemaid,  classical 
teacher — although  her  knowledge  of  the  dead 
langaages  is  not  extensive— or  general  gover- 
ness, approaching  the  maternal  character  the 
nearer  from  the  compassion  she  feels  for  the 
pretty  little  orphan  English  boy,  who  lives 
nnder  the  care  of  an  infirm  old  grandmother. 
With  this  little  gentleman,  whoso  domicile 
is  situated  about  two  miles  from  her  own,  at 
the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  she  walks,  and  talks, 
and  laughs,  and  teaches,  and  enjoys  herself  so 
much,  that  she  considers  it  but  right  to 
rewaid  him  for  the  pleasure  he  gives  her  by 
expending  a  few  sous  every  day  in  sweetmeats 
for  his  delectation ;  this  suru  making  a  con- 
siderable gap  in  the  monthly  salary  his 
grandmother  is  able  to  afford.  However,  her 
disinterestedness  is  not  thrown  away  here, 
and  I  learn  with  singular  satisfaction  that 
Mademoiselle  ilonorine  having  been  detected 
in  the  act  of  devouring  her  dry  crust,  by  way 
of  breakfast,  and  her  pupil  having  won  from 
her  the  confession  that  she  never  had  any 
other,  a  cup  of  hot  chocolate  was  always 
afterwards  prepared  and  offered  to  her  by  the 
little  student  as  soon  as  she  entered  his  study. 
When  I  had  an  opportunity  of  judging — a 
fact  which  more  than  once  occurred  to  me — 
of  the  capabilities  of  Mademoiselle  Honorine's 
appetite,  I  was  gratified,  thouf^h  surprised,  to 
find  that  nothing  came  amivss  to  her;  that 
she  could  enjoy  anythin<T  in  the  shape  of  fish, 
flesh,  or  fowl,  and  drank  a  good  i^'lass  of  Bor- 
deaux, or  even  Champafrne,  with  sinn^ular  glee. 

It  happened,  not  long  sinro,  lliat  the  friend 
who  had  revealed  to  mo  the  sccn^t  of  her 
manner  of  life,  was  suddenly  calk-d  upon  to 
I  pay  a  sum  of  money  on  some  railway  sharcH 
she  possessed ;  and,  being  unprepared,  was 
lamenting  in  the  presence  of  Mademoiselle 
Honorine,  the  inconvenience  she  was  put  to. 


The  next  day,  the  lively  little  dame  ap- 
peared with  a  canvas  bag  in  her  hand,  con- 
taining no  less  a  sum  than  five  hundred 
(iranca.  <*  Here,"  she  said,  smiling,  **  is  the  exact 
snm  yon  want  It  is  most  lucky  I  should 
happen  to  have  as  much.  I  have  been  col- 
lecting it  for  years ;  for,  yon  know,  in  cose  of 
sickness,  one  likes  to  avoid  being  a  burden 
to  one^s  friends.  It  is  at  your  service  for  aa 
long  a  time  as  you  like,  and  yon  will  relieve 
me  from  anxiety  in  taking  it  into  your 
hands.**  It  was  impossible  to  refuse  the  offer ; 
and  the  good  little  woman  was  thus  enabled  to 
repay  the  many  kindnesses  she  had  received, 
and  to  add  greatly  to  her  own  dignity;  of 
which  she  is  very  tenacious. 

**  Ah !  **  said  a  Parisian  lady  to  her  one  day, 
after  hearing  of  her  thousand  occupations 
and  privations,  "how  do  you  contrive  to* live ; 
and  what  can  you  care  about  life  ?  I  should 
have  had  recourse^  to  charcoal  long  ago,  if  I 
had  been  in  your  situation.  Yet  you  are 
always  laughing  and  gay,  as  if  you  dined  on 
foiegras  and  truffles  every  day  of  your 
existence !  '* 

« So  I  do,"  replied  the  little  heroine—**  at 
least  on  what  is  quite  as  good — for  I  have  all 
I  want,  all  I  care  about,  never  owing  a  sous, 
and  being  a  charge  to  no  one.  Besides,  I  have 
a  secret  happiness  which  nothing  can  take 
away ;  and,  when  I  go  mto  the  church  of  a 
morning  to  moss,  I  thank  God  nith  all  my 
heart  for  all  the  blessings  he  gives  me,  and 
above  all,  for  the  extreme  content  which 
makes  all  the  world  seem  a  paradise  of  en- 
joyment I  never  know  what  it  is  to  be 
dull,  and  as  for  charcoal,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it  in  a  foot-warmer,  but  that  is 
all  the  acquaintance  I  am  likely  to  make 
with  it." 

"Poor  soul !"  returned  the  Parisienne,  "how 
I  pity  you ! " 


THE  CITY  OF  SUDDEN  DEATtt 

We  are  at  Naples ;  and,  before  ns,  is  a  stand 
of  Neapolitan  cabs.  We  make  a  bargain 
with  the  driver  of  one  of  these  vehicles  to  be 
taken  to  Pompeii,  are  cheated,  and  get  in. 
The  animals  in  front,  shaking  themselves 
under  their  tawdry,  jingling  harness,  start 
off  at  a  pace  which  1  should  have  deemed 
incredible  in  anything  but  a  Hansom.  One 
dirty  street  follows  another  dirty  street;  one 
noxious  smell  succeeds  another  noxious  smell ; 
and  we  find  ourselves  fast  hurrying  through 
the  citv  of  the  living  in  the  direction  of  the 
City  of  the  Dead. 

The  first  circumstance  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  attention  is,  that  we  are  sitting  in  an 
open  carriage  on  the  eighth  of  January,  with- 
out a  groat-coat,  in  light  summer  clothing, 
and  yet  wo  perspire.  Can  this  be  the  same 
world  as  that  which  vo  have  left  behind  us? 
Is  it  pos<^ible  that,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
days'  journey,  our  relatives  arc  shivering  and 
shaking  over  a  fire;   that  the  letters  which 
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we  write  at  the  open  window  will  be  read  over 
the  hob ;  that  the  ailont  toaat  that  we  drink 
in  iced  Cnpri  is  returned  to  na  in  aealding 
punch  t  While  the  ann  ia  shining  upon  na 
in  this  unaccountable  manner,  and  reminding 
na  of  Hyde  Park  in  the  middle  of  June,  we 
are  not  easily  persuaded  that  the  tip  of  the 
beloved  Amelia'a  nose  is  at  this  moment 
slightly  ting^  with  blue ;  or  that  dear  (3eorge 
ia  standing  before  the  mantelpiece  with  up- 
lifted coat-tails,  and  keeping  the  fire  from 
his  shivering  wife. 

Here  wo  are  on  the  Santa  Lucia,  skirting 
the  blue  sea.  Not  that  it  looks  quite  so 
vividly  blue  as  in  the  pictures,  though ;  but 
how  incomparably  beautiful,  as  it  glides  to- 
wards us,  calm  and  untroubled,  past  the 
American  frigate  lying  in  the  Bay !  There  is 
none  of  that  marine  smell  poeuliar  to  sea-side 
plaeea;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  side 
of  the  land,  one's  olfactory  nerves  are  regaled 
to  on  unsual  extent  The  fact  is,  that  the 
expression  **bella  Napoli**  must  be  taken  with 
tome  slight  limitation.  Look  up  at  the 
houaes,  and  down  at  the  pavement,  and 
round  at  the  people,  and  you  will  aee  at  once 
what  I  mean.  The  sky,  the  sea,  Vesuvius, 
the  Islanda  in  the  bay,  are  the  only  objects 
which  do  not  at  once  recall  soap  and  water 
to  the  mind  as  refreshing  images.    To  the 

Eatriotic  painter  who  would  wish  to  renrescnt 
ia  native  city  under  an  emblematical  form, 
I  would  venture  to  auggest  a  perfect  Venus 
with  a  dirty —  a  very  oirty  face.  ^ 

At  what  a  rate  the  rascal  is  whirling  us 
on !  His  whip  sounds  like  a  detonating  nail. 
Paat  the  King's  palace,  with  its  swarthy 
sentinels  pacing  in  the  sun ;  past  the  mag- 
nificent theatre  of  San  Carlos;  past  the 
Ministry  of  State;  post  the  Castcl  Nuovo, 
with  its  frowning  battlements ;  down  to  the 
sea  again,  and  right  through  the  crowds  of 
lazy  lazzaroni  and  fislicrnicn.  We  :iro  among 
the  habitations  of  thti  lower  orders;  and 
what  a  motley  group  is  this  which  pusses  and 
repasses  before  us !  Man'cllously  constructed 
little  chaises,  slung  high  up  in  the  air,  full 
to  overilowing  inside,  and  with  half-a-dozen 
ragged  fellows  clinging  on  behind,  the  whole 
apparatus  drawn  along  by  a  soliUiry  le.in 
horse;  the  carts  of  the  peasantry,  with  an 
ox  and  an  ass,  or  an  ox  and  a  mule,  or  an 
ox  and  a  horse  yoked  together;  the  carriages 
of  the  rich,  with  the  chasseur  in  full  uni- 
form, and  with  his  sword  by  his  side, 
twirling  his  mustachios  on  the  box;  the 
dusty  diligence  crawling  along  like  a  mail 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  On  the  pave- 
ment beggars  of  every  degree  of  misery 
and  raggedncss,  eyeless,  noseless,  annlcss, 
without  legs,  some  absolutely  without  faces, 
whining  piteously  for  /frant.  Priests  of  every 
order,  military  priests  with  their  jack-boots, 
priests  in  lilac,  priests  in  white,  priests  in 
'^^WD,  priests  with  crosses  on  their  breasts ; 
^  with  baro  faet  and  waist  encircled  by  a 
/  portly  nuns,  with  rosary  and  crucifix.  \ 


Sellers  of  fltrit^  eellert  of  maocaronl,  eellers  of 
fbh.  Adaekingofwhipa,  a  rolling  of  wheels, 
B  shrieking  of  voices,  a  PsndeinoDiam  of 
stimge  oatos,  interspersed  with  snatehes  of 
street  mnsie.  Thank  Heavens  I  we  svs  getting 
out  of  the  town,  and  into  the  suburb  of 
PortleL 

SeOi  our  driver  stops,  and  takea  oflThia  liat 
What  is  this  procession  advancing  towards 
nsf  What  are  these  torch-bearing  figures 
clad  in  white,  with  round  holes  for  their  eyes, 
remlttdlng  us  of  the  pictures  of  an  auto-da-fe  ? 
It  is  a  funeral.  Dome  with  uncovered  face 
on  a  magniBcent  gilt  bier,  is  the  coipse  of  a 
woman.  So  calm,  so  placid  are  her  features, 
one  would  think  she  is  aaleep.  Behind  is 
carried  the  modest  wooden  cofiin  in  which 
her  remains  will  be  committed  to  the  earth. 
Thire  are  no  relatives  following;  only  a  couple 
of  priests,  looking  staid  and  aolemn  unoer 
their  three-cornered  hats.  I  dont  think  I 
quite  "like  the  figures  of  those  auto-ds-fe 
fellows,  but  I  know  that  I  like  the  under- 
taken' men  atill  leas ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  not 
the  custom  of  the  monners  here  to  drink  at 
the  publk-heuses  on  their  way  back,  or  to  sit 
unsteadily  on  the  hearse,  with  their  legs 
dangling  in  the  air.  More  dirty  villages, 
more  swarthy  faces,  and  into  the  open  country. 
Now  we  are  driving  between  two  high  walls, 
ornamented  every  here  and  there  with  a 
crucifix,  or  a  rude  daub  of  the  Virgin.  Now 
we  are  clattering  alons  the  open  road,  looking 
at  the  brood  undivided  fields  on  each  side  of 
us.  No  smiling  garden,  no  neat  villa,  no 
well-trimmed  lawn ;  no  Ilampstead,  no  High- 
gate,  no  Camberwell.  Everything  looking  as 
if  it  were  about  to  tumble  down ;  nothing 
beautiful  but  nature ;  no  one  at  work  but  the 
glorious  sun  above  us.  I  am  a  cockney,  and 
I  begin  to  feel  proud  of  it  We  are  at  the 
gates  of  Pompeii.  Who  is  this  ragged  fellow, 
with  holes  in  every  part  of  his  attire,  ad- 
vancing to  greet  us?  I  should  have  taken 
him  for  a  beggar,  if  he  had  not  announced 
himself  as  the  guide ;  he  conducts  us  up  a 
lane,  and  through  the  archway  of  a  buildinn^ 
that  we  see  before  us.  What  is  it,  I  wonder  ? 
There  is  no  need  of  nn  answer,  when  we  have 
ciuj^  IX  glance  around  us — the  Amphitheatre ! 

The  Amphitheatre !  Look  about  you,  and 
own  that  it  is  a  spectacle  worth  coming  all 
this  distance  to  behold.  Here,  in  this  oval 
arena,  and  perhaps  on  the  very  sf^t  where 
we  now  stind,  the  gladiator  has  died  for  the 
amusement  of  an  audience,  with  no  more 
cen.^mony  than  a  man  will  now-a-days  skip 
on  a  tight-rope.  The  enclosed  benches  nearest 
to  us  are  the  seats  of  the  privileged  classes. 
What  a  capital  view  they  had  of  the  fun? 
Only  think,  if  you  were  a  very  great  man, 
you  might  almost  be  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  the  victim  !  Higher  up  sat  the  bulk 
of  the  audience,  or  that  portion  of  the  spec- 
tators who  may  be  said  to  have  corresponded 
to  our  modern  pit;  and,  at  the  top  of  all,  are 
l\\o  coveted  \Kix\s%,ii^\ifcT  live  "  gods,"  but  I 
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suppose  we  mast  ssy,  for  the  '^  goddesses," 
— goddesses,  who,  sUs!  were  not  sverae  to 
the  siflfat  of  human  sgonj.  In  a  word,  this 
WIS  the  part  of  the  honse  expressly  set  spsrt 
Ibr  the  ladies.  *"  What  I "  I  suppose  yon  will 
•nlafan,  *  did  the  ladies  of  Pompeii  look  on 
Irlthout  flinching  while  a  wild  beast  waa 
munching  the  l>ones  of  a  man,  or  two  hired 
wretches  were  inflicting  desperate  wonnds 
on  each  other?"  Recollect,  that  these 
poor  people  had  not  the  advantages  of  onr 
civilisation.     As    for  the  flinching,  I  don*t 

Suite  know  what  to  say,  for  I  think  it  pro- 
ablo  that  a  Roman  matron,  to  render  herself 
interesting,  might  every  now  and  then  nds^ 
her  pocket-handkerchief  to  her  face,  or  that 
A  young  lady,  on  recounting  the  incidents  of 
the  spectacle  on  a  futuro  day,  might  sndddly 
be  unable  to  stnnd  without  the  support  of 
her  lover ;  but,  depend  upon  it,  they  all  Iflccd 
il  very  much.  Depend  upon  it,  from  those 
eorerM  boxes  up  yonder,  they  smilod  upon  the 
eligible  young  Pompvians  in  the  bodr  of  the 
house,  and  looked  straight  down  at  file  lions 
and  tifleis  when  their  glance  had  Ijghted  upon 
a  bikless  banister,  or  a  captain  ia  a  marching 
legion.  Depuid  upon  it,  they  did  all  this 
vnth  as  much  composure  ti>  i  British  matron 
of  the  nineteenth  century  holding  up  her 
child  to  witness  the  strug<;los  of  a  dying 
malefactor,  or  the  wife  of  a  Spanish  grandee 
flirting  her  fim  at  a  bull-fight. 

Here  is  the  gate  Sirough  which  the 
audience  poured  in,  and  there  is  the  entrance 
for  the  gladiators  and  wild  beasts,  or  ^  stage- 
door,"  as  I  suppose  we  must  call  it  Into 
yonder  narrow  cell  were  borne  the  mangled 
carcases  of  the  dead  and  dying,  and  further 
on  is  the  den  for  the  principal  performer  of 
the  day — the  lion.  One  can  imagine  the 
breathless  suspense  of  the  audience,  as  the 
bolts  were  being  drawn,  and  the  cordial 
welcome  with  which  they  received  the  pre- 
liminary roar,  or  *'Here  we  are,"  of  the  liberated 
animal.  SLiy,  what  is  th.it  inscription  carved 
on  yonder  seat  ?  Probably  it  is  the  name  of 
the  Decemvir  or  Decurion  who  sat  there. 
One  must  confess  that  thov  do  not  carve  with 
so  much  neatness  qow-a-rfays.  Give  us  his 
name,  and  the  date  when  he  flourisliod.  "  J. 
Wilkinson,  ISIT.*'  By  all  tliat  is  hallowed! 
the  British  penknife  has  not  span'd  even 
these  stones  of  Pompeii;  and  like  Bclshazzar 
at  his  feast,  turn  in  what  direction  we  will, 
we  are  always  troubled  by  a  mysterious  hand- 
WTiting  on  the  walls. 

We  are  handed  intt)  the  custody  of  another 
guide,  and  led  triumphantly  throu«jrh  a  kind 
of  orchard  in  the  direction  of  the  '•  Soldiers' 
quarter"  or  barracks.  Whr.t  a  silent,  musty 
quadrangle,  with  its  broken  columns  of  stucco, 
once  glaring  in  t!ie  ma;.niiilcenco  of  red  and 
yellow  paint — the  plot  of  ground  in  the  centre 
once  actually  a  jrarden,  imd  even  now,  I 
believe,  supposed  to  represent  one — the  two 
stories  of  apartments,  the  upper  one  being  for 
the  officers,  the  lower  for  the  common  men — 


the  Centurion's  apartment  at  the  bottom,  now 
fitted  up  into  a  aomdtory  for  some  kind  of 
modem  guardian,  or  sentinel,  or  guide, 
whose  shirt  hangs  out  tastofhlly  to  dry  in 
the  mid-day  sun.  When  this  place  waa 
excavated,  before  the  door  of  this  chamber 
was  found  the  skeleton  of  its  occupier,  snd 
the  more  humble  bones  of  forty  common 
soldiers;  trophies  of  victories  whose  veiy 
names  are  now  perhaps  forgotten;  Instru- 
ments of  military  punishment ;  lamps  whose 
hist  my  was  thrown  on  features  ghastly  with 
Sfiilbring  and  death ;  ringa,  possibly  the  gift 
6f  distant  fair  ones,  prmed  convnisively  to 
the  whitening  Up;  the  halflunshcathed  sword, 
a  token  of  the  ufeleas  furv  of  him  who  grasped 
it;  the  broken  spear.  But  who  is  there  who 
will  not  construct  for  himself,  out  of  the 
various  objects  found  strewn  about,  some 
picture  of  what  that  awful  moment  must  have 
oeen,  when  Vesuvius  poured  her  boiling 
aahes  through  every  pore  and  fibre  of  the  city 
and  its  citizens  ?  Wno !  certainly,  not  those 
two  young  men,  beloved  compatriots,  who  I 
warrant  me  will  do  no  auch  thing.  One 
smokes  a  cinir,  the  other  wields  an  unmense 
sandwich;  uiey  are  laughing  and  poking  each 
other  about  with  sticks,  and  **  chaffing"  their 
gmde  throuffh  the  ruins.  I  regret  to  say 
that  thia  kind  of  traveller  is  almost  exclusivdy 
a  product  of  the  British  Isles.  Dodghig  each 
other  round  the  gay  columns  of  the  Alhambra 
— ornamenting  one  another  with  pigtails  at 
Mount  Vernon — watching  intently  some  good- 
looking  griseUe  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre 
— dashing  frantically  out  of  St  Peter's  for 
some  nowly-inventea  pipe-light ;  what  account 
can  some  of  our  young  Ojuord  students,  and 
ensigns  on  sick  leave,  give  of  the  lions  they 
have  \isited  ?  **  By-the-by,  Green,  you  were 
at  Mount  Vernon  last  year,  weren  t  you  ?  " 
"Yes,  and,  by  George,  we  had  such  fun !  There 
was  an  elderly  gentleman  with  a  cocked  hat 
and  a  young  \iife,"  &c.,  &c.,  d:c.  "Jones,  you 
visited  the  Louvre  when  you  were  at  Paris, 
did  you  noti  **  "  Yes,  and,  by  Heavens,  I  saw 
such  a  stunning  gal,"  &c.,  d:c. 

All  this  is  not  Pompeii.  Let  us  get  back 
again.  How  rapidly  one  object  succeeds  to 
another!  Here  we  are  in  a  temple.  Where 
we  now  stand,  stood  the  devout  crowd 
believinjr  that  it  was  the  voice  of  the  oracle 
that  they  heard,  and  the  philosopher 
making  believe  that  ho  believed  it  trom 
yonder  elevation  the  lying  priest,  concealed 
from  view,  counterfeited  the  voice  of  the  god, 
and  on  this  altar  the  augur  consulted  the 
entrails  of  the  victim.  How  pleasant  it  is  to 
see  all  those  things  realised  which  we  were 
wont  to  look  upon  as  a  creation  of  Adams,  or 
a  pleasant  dn.'am  of  Lcmpriere !  How  is  it 
with  you?  There  is  hardly  an  object  here 
which  does  not  recall  to  my  mind  a  flogging, 
or  a  caning,  or  an  afternoon  spent  up  in  a 
corner,  or  under  a  clock,  or  on  a  table.  What 
is  that  comfortable  apartment  at  tlie  end? 
I  The  priests  dining-room !  I  remark  that  that  is 
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m  never-failioff  appendage  to  theae  templea.  I 
thiok  it  waa  m  thia  one  that  they  excavated  the 
akeleton  of  a  reverend  bon^varU,  who  graaped 
in  hia  lifeless  fingers  the  thigh-bone  oia  fowl. 
Imagination  conjures  up  before  us  some  of 
our  old  acquaintance,  the  fellows  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxford.  In  the  case  of  an  irruption  from 
the  Gog  Magog  hills,  or  an  overflow  of  the 
Isis,  would  any  of  them  be  found,  I  wonder, 
in  a  similar  situation  ?  But  how  striking  the 
lesson  to  be  derived  from  tho  discovery  of 
some  of  these  remains!  The  mother  with 
her  child  in  her  arms ;  tho  noble  maiden  in 
the  act  of  bearing  off  her  jewels ;  the  soldier 
at  his  post;  the  priest  at  the  dining-table  I 
Everywhere  the  ruling  paasion  strong  in 
death.  Who  docs  not  recall  the  last  excla- 
mation of  a  lato  Chief  Justice,  ^  Gentlemen  of 
the  Jury,  you  are  discharged,^  or  the  **  Tite 
d*armle^  of  the  dying  Napoleon. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  contemplate 
another  illustration  of  the  aame  kind.  Here, 
within  this  narrow  cell,  you  may  yet  trace  in 
the  wall  a  small  uneven  hole,  seemingly  formed 
by  the  stroke  of  some  heavy  instrument  Be- 
neath it  was  found  the  skeleton  of  a  man, 
holding  an  axe ;  and  at  his  side  were  a  bunch 
of  keys  and  some  bags  of  money  which  he  waa 
apparently  in  the  act  of  carrying  off.  It  is 
this  man  whom  Bulwer  in  his  **  I^t  Days  of 
Pompeii**  has  revived  for  our  entertainment 
under  the  name  of  Calenus  the  priest  What 
scene  of  horror  can  the  imagination  of  the 
novelist  conjure  up,  which  nature  has  not 
already  exhibited  —  and  when  a  modem 
writer  drew  the  death  of  Chowlcs  in  the 
vaults  of  Old  St  PauPs,  was  he  aware  that 
the  counterpart  of  his  fancv  was  to  bo  found 
in  an  actualevent  of  two  thousand  years  ago! 

But  while  I  have  been  moralising,  we  have 
paased  into  a  street.  It  has  been  staled 
the  street  of  Abundance,  from  the  fact  that 
a  horn  of  plenty  or  Cornucopia  figures  as 
the  emblem  on  one  of  tho  fountains.  What 
a  magic  scene  unfolds  itself  to  our  view  as  we 
walk  along  1  Here  are  the  marks  of  wheels 
yet  distinctly  to  bo  traced  on  tho  pavement ; 
and  the  large  square  stones  in  the  middle  of 
the  way  which  enabled  the  pedestrian  to  cross 
from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other  with- 
out dirtying  his  sandals.  On  either  side  of  us 
are  tho  shops,  now  stripped  of  their  contents, 
which  decorate  the  Museo  Borbonico  at 
Naples;  shops  of  surgeons  filled  with  all  sorts 
of  implements,  some  of  which  had  been  be- 
lieved by  tho  moderns  to  be  of  their  own 
invention;  shops  of  bakers,  with  the  mills  for 
making  bread,  moulds  of  various  forms  and 
sizes,  and  loaves  of  bread  now  petrified  into 
an  adamantine  substince,  but  still  showing 
the  name  of  the  maker  clearly  marked  upon 
them ;  shops  of  oil-sellers ;  shops  for  the  salo 
of  wines  and  hot  drinks ;  shops  of  barbers, 
not  the  frizzled  and  perfumed  attendants  of 
modern  streets  and  arcades,  but  resembling 
Mfiiap  the  barbers  of  the  middle  ages,  who 
the   lancet,  clumsily  wxenchcd  out 


UMf  md  iffnoraotly  preaeribed  drnga;  ahopa 
of  dealers  In  lamps;  ahopa  or  skadloa  of 
artlata,  in  some  of  which  were  foniid  the 
models  from  which  they  worked;  and 
oaupona  or  inne— a  eroaa  between  the 
Britiah  chop-houae  and  gin-place.  How 
dark  and  dingy  theae  shops  must  have  been, 
and  how  eaej  to  have  been  cheated  hn  them  I 
They  were,  indeed,  nothing  but  dark  cloaeta, 
unftemiabed  with  windows,  and  deriving  what 
little  light  struggled  into  them  from  the  open 
doora.  You  may  observe  the  very  follows  to 
them  in  the  streets  of  modem  Naples ;  as  you 
may  obeer\'e  a  pretty  good  imitation  of  the 
Roman  houses  in  some  of  tho  abodes  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  Neapolitans  round  the  city. 
The  identical  capotes  or  hoods  worn  by  the 
saildn  and  fishermen  of  the  present  day  aro 
to  be  found  in  drawings  of  the  same  classes 
discoT]Bred  at  Pompeii ;  and  if  you  and  I  were 
great  intiquarie;),  nnd  had  time  or  leisure  to 
rummage  about,  I  think  wo  should  discover 
that  ther-  modem  Italians  aro  indebted  for 
more  of  Iheir  customs  and  usages  than  is 
commonly  ioppoaed  to  their  preoMeaaora  of 
Rome. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  eight  of  all  thcao 
objeota  acts  upon  you,  but  to  mc  it  is  bewil- 
dering. I  know  not  which  way  to  torn,  nor 
where  to  begin.  A  collection  of  wondera  on 
a  large  scale  almost  always  defeats  its  end; 
there  is  so  much  to  see,  that  we  end  by  seeing 
nothings,  and  pass  our  time  in  moving  fever- 
ishly from  one  object  to  another.  Ilalf-a 
dozen  Roman  lamps  dug  up  in  a  gentleman's 
garden,  or  half-a-dozen  coins  laid  out  on  his 
library  table,  would  keep  us  in  a  state  of 
comfortable  extosy  for  a  whole  afternoon ; 
whereas  I  have  never  entered  the  British 
Museum  without  a  feeling  of  despair,  nor  left 
it  without  a  sense  of  oisappoiotment  For 
Heaven's  sake,  let  us  leave  the  street,  and 
strive  to  confine  our  attention  to  some  one 
object — a  house,  for  example.  See,  here  is 
one  just  adapted  to  our  purpose,  the  abode 
apparently  of  wealth,  tho  house  of  some  rich 
Pom  pi  ian  who  gave  parties,  who  was  feted 
and  caressed,  who  was  envied  and  toadied,  just 
two  thousand  years  ago !  # 

The  external  aspect  of  the  house  is  very 
diflerent  from  that  of  a  modem  residence. 
There  appear  to  have  been  no  windows  look- 
ing out  on  the  street,  and  only  one  story.  A 
long  expanse  of  dead  wall  is  broken  by  the 
gate  or  door.  Passing  through  it,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  entrance-hall,  an  enclosed 
space  about  six  feet  wide  and  thirty  long. 
Ilere  it  was  that  the  porter  kept  his  watch, 
not  softlv  snoozing  on  a  vvelUstutred  seat,  but 
frequently  in  chains,  and  with  a  do«r,  also 
chained,  at  his  feet  An  inscription,  "  Beware 
of  tho  dog,"  generally  gave  the  visitor  an 
opportunity  of  withdrasvinjj  from  the  caresses 
of  the  animal — an  opportunity  not  always 
accorded  in  the  entranee-hnib  of  the  moderns. 

l*asHing  through  this  hall,  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  sort  of  square  courtyard,  open  at  the  top, 
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with  a  reserroir  in  the  centre  for  receiving 
the  rain.  A  boy,  ezpreasl?  appointed  for  the 
pnrpoae,  rushes  forward  with  a  kind  of 
Dfoom,  and  brushing  aside  what  I  had  con- 
Mived  to  be  merel7  the  dost  beneath  onr 
fc«t  >  shows  na  a  riehl?  tessellated  pavement 
Mow.  This  conrtyara  wan  indeed  the  prin- 
cipal apartment  of  the  house,  and  the  one  in 
which  the  master  was  accustomed  to  receive 
his  inferior  visitors.  On  three  sides  of  it,  is  a 
eovered-in  walk  or  colonnade,  and  opening 
into  this  colonnade  are  several  rooms,  gene- 
rally used  as  the  slecping-apartmonta  of  the 
guests.  I  conceive  these  sleepin^-npnrtments^ 
and,  indeed,  the  bed-chambers  of  the  Romani 
generally,  to  be  among  the  most  curions  elt- 
denccs  of  their  civilisation.  Fancy  be)ng 
tuckod  up  in  a  narrow,  stifling  closet  on  the 
CTound-iloor,  with  no  window  in  it,  and^  in- 
deed, no  light  of  any  sort  save  what'  wss 
derived  from  a  door  opening  upon  a  eolon- 
nade!  A  hundred  questions  rise  to  the 
mind  in  connection  with  these  gloomy  dens. 
Why  were  the  walls  painted  of  so  {flaring  a 
red  eolor,  and  ornamented  with^  devices,  in 
an  obscurity  which  makes  them  all  assume 
the  appecrance  of  a  sea-j  loce  by  Turner? 
Ho^  did  the  Roman  ladles  ^.  o  to  make  use 
of  their  looking-glasses?  Did  any  one,  after 
all,  sleep  in  these  places  ?  And  if  so,  was 
there  not  to  be  founa  a  large  body  of  sensible 
and  straightforward  Romans,  who,  wrapping 
themselves  round  in  their  togas,  after  selecting 
some  nice  dry  spot  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius, 
passed  the  night  in  the  open  air,  in  preference 
to  being  imprisoned  in  the  beat  bed-room  of 
the  best  house  in  Pompeii  ? 

Yonder  small  apartment  at  thQ  end  of  the 
courtyard  which  wo  have  just  been  traversing 
may  be  said  to  have  corresponded  with  the 
modem  library  or  "  study."  Here  were  kept 
the  books,  cabinets  of  gems,  family  records, 
and  such  like  articles.  Small  as  it  may  appear, 
it  was,  in  truth,  quite  hirffo  enough  for  the 
purpose  to  which  it  was  destined.  A  few 
rolls  of  mannseript  would  have  furnished  a 
library  over  whifh  a  Roman  Robins  might 
have  exhausted  his  powers  of  literary  descrip- 
tion ;  and  as  for  the  family  documents,  you 
might  have  searched  among  them  in  vain  for 
the  voluminous  Releases  to  Trustees,  Trans- 
fers of  Mortgages,  Assignments  of  Equitable 
Interests,  and  other  light  legal  compositions 
of  a  more  civilised  a^e. 

We  are  in  a  second  courtyard  similar  to 
the  first — the  Peristyle — with  a  small  patch 
of  ground,  dignified  by  the  name  of '*  garden," 
in  the  centre,  and  rooms  opening  into  it  on 
either  side.  The  apartment  at  the  bottom 
is  the  dining-room,  ilow  diminutive,  how 
contemptible  it  appears  to  the  modern  eye; 
what  a  chill  its  proportions  would  strike  into 
the  breast  of  a  diner-out  from  Brooks's  or 
Boodle's !  You  could  hardly  have  squeezed 
more  than  nine  people  into  it !  Precisely  so 
— more  than  nine  people  seldom  ir<!'rr  squeezed 
into    it    Amongst    the   foolish    barbarians, 


whose  relics  we  are  now  contemplating,  there 
was  a  kind  of  ridkulons  idea  prevalent  that, 
for  a  eonifortable  dinner  party,  that  number 
was  quite  sufficient 

There  remains  but  the  kitchen,  and  our 
snrvey  of  the  house  is  concluded.  It  is 
situated  at  the  end  of  the  peristyle,  at  the 
extreme  rear  of  the  house,  and  is  of  a  size 
corresponding  with  the  dining-room  to  which 
it  is  subservient  There  is  nothing  for  us  to 
see  in  it  now  but  the  four  bare  walls,  as  all 
the  objects  it  contiined  have  been  transported, 
in  common  with  all  the  other  objects  of  value 
found  in  the  town,  to  the  Museun  of  Naples. 
You  can  see,  however,  that  the  walls  have 
been  painted,  apparently  with  the  figures  of 
the^  Lares,  or  domestic  gods,  under  whose 
divine  protection  all  matters  of  a  culinary 
nature  were  placed. 

As  we  wend  our  way  back  through  these 
empty  and  dlent  halls— empty  as  the  men  of 
fashion  who  once  disported  here,  and  a  great 
deal  more  silent— can  we  help  reflecting  upon 
the  sinfi^lar  changes  brought  aboat  by  Time  ! 
Two  thousand  years  ago,  how  many  people 
would  have  sacrificed  the  ten  beet  years  of 
their  lives  to  be  admitted  into  this  very 
mansion !  how  many  were  bowing  and  cringe 
ing  for  an  invitation  to  supper  within  the 
envied  portals  of  Glaucns,  or  Sallust^  or 
Diomed!  Could  these  proud  owners  and 
their  guests  but  have  foreseen  to  what  snobs 
those  portals  would  one  day  be  opened,  I 
wonder  whether  they  would  have  taken  such 
pains  to  decorate  them  with  paintimgs  and 
statuary?  And  in  those  future  ages,  when 
Mr.  Macaulay*s  New  Zealander  is  to  con- 
template the  ruins  of  London  (including,  as 
we  may  suppose,  the  remains  of  the  still 
unfinished  Houses  of  Parliament)',  will  our 
descendant,  in  like  manner,  stalk  uninvited 
through  those  tall  and  mysterious  mansions, 
which  you  and  I  pass  by  with  fear  and 
trembling,  or  only  read  of  in  the  **  Morning 
Post?*'  The  splendid  galleries  which  we 
enter  by  means  of  tickets  our  posterity  may 
perhaps  comfortably  spit  over,  like  the 
American  gentleman  whom  we  have  left 
behind  us;  they  may  pursue  each  other 
round  the  colossal  fragments  of  the  Marble 
Arch,  armed  with  fla.sks  of  the  liquid  then  in  . 
use,  like  the  two  Oxford  students. 

They  have  tiken  us  to  the  place  where 
the  excavations  are  going  on.  Considering 
the  len;Tth  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  finding  of  this  city  (the  discovery  was 
aceidt-ntiilly  made  by  some  peasants  working 
in  a  vineyard),  and  the  importance  of  the 
subject  generally,  the  progress  which  has 
been  fnade  is  not  so  great  as  might  have 
been  expected.  It  is  considered  that  about 
two-thirds  of  Pompeii  still  remain  covered 
up;  and  this  notwithstiuuling  that  the  ma- 
terial in  which  it  is  embedded  is  composed 
of  dust  and  ashes,  which,  of  course,  do  not 
present  the  same  difficulties  as  lava,  in  which 
the  neifrhbourincr  town  of  Herculaneum  is 
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enorasted.  Yon  se^  how  it  is :  a  few  men 
and  boys  are  lazily  puniiinff  their  work,  in 
the  true  Neapolitan  style.  When  anv  very 
difltinflriiiBhed  foreigner — snch  as  a  Prmce  or 
Grana  Duke— comes  on  a  visit  to  his  angnst 
and  most  clement  Majestv,  the  Ferdinand  for 
the  time  being,  this  great  fnurment  of  antiquity 
is  paraded  and  marshalled  in  what  mav  hie 
termed  a  grand  field-day.  In  honour  of  the 
illustrious  visitor,  and  in  his  presence,  the 
excavation  of  a  fresh  house  is  set  about 
l^ould  the  name  of  its  former  proprietor  be 
discovered,  this  name  is,  of  course,  retained ; 
should  none  such  appear,  that  of  the  illus- 
trious visitor  'himself  is  affixed :  the  ruins  are 
thenceforth  called  **  The  House  of  Prince  A,** 
or  **  The  House  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Z,**  as 
the  case  may  be.  As  neither  **  The  House  of 
Smith,"  nor  "  The  House  of  Brown,"  figure 
in  ihe  list,  I  should  imagine  that  we  are  not 
persons  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant 
the  assumption  of  our  names  for  such  a 
purpose.  Accordingly  the  workmen  only 
teeUfy  their  sense  of  our  presence  by  sus- 
pending operations  for  awhile,  and  sending  to 
us  one  of  tiieir  body,  as  a  deputation,  for 
whie  to  drink. 

But,  stay — our  watches  point  to  four 
o'clock;  the  woikmen  disperse  to  their 
homes,  and  our  euide  warns  us  that  the  time 
for  departure  lias  arrived.  As  we  return 
through  the  ruins  of  the  Stately  Forum,  let 
me  cul  yonr  attention  to'  these  fragments  of 
oolunms  lying  on  the  ground  —  or  rather 
masses  of  stone,  half-worked  into  the  shape 
of  columns  —  the  final  catastrophe  having 
come  on  at  a  time  when  the  Forum  itself  was 
under  remdr.  Do  you  see  that  last  mark  of 
the  chisel  ?  Do  vou  notice  where  the  fluting 
has  been  abruptly  left  oif?  Look  at  these 
blocks  of  stone  at  tlio  door  of  the  edifice, 
found  in  the  very  position  in  which  they  had 
been  pkccd  there  two  thousand  years  a^, 
together  with  (if  our  guide  docs  not  deceive 
us)  the  skeleton  of  the  horse  and  the  remains 
of  the  cart  that  were  used  to  convey  them. 
They  were  unloading  the  materials  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  building  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  building  itself  was  to  be 
destroyed,  never  to  rise  from  its  ashes;  and 
in  that  long  line  of  roofless  houses,  that  lie 
outstretched  like  a  panorama  before  us,  people 
were  eating,  and  drinking,  and  marrying, 
perhaps,  and  being  given  in  marriagd  like 
our  forefathers  at  tlio  Deluge,  like  our  de- 
scendants at  the  last  great  day ! 

We  are  at  the  gate,  whore  the  skeleton  of 
the  sentinel  was  found  in  his  sentry-box. 
Faithful  to  his  duty  to  the  last^  the  poor 
fellow  merited  a  better  fate  for  his  bones  than 
that  they  should  be  one  day  enclosed  in  a 
glass-case,  and  exhibited  in  a  museum.  Passing 
through  this  gate,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
Street  of  Tombs — a  narrow  way,  lined  on  both 
sides  with  sepulchral   monuments.     At  the 


qmoh  liolent  gestiealation  on  the  piii  of  onr 
guide;  the  same  on  the  part  of  onr  diiver;  of 
the  man  who  nive  the  honea  hay  to  eat;  of 
the  boy  who  ibmished  them  with  viter  to 
drink;  of  aomebodT  from  the  inn  wkei*  they 
were  put  up  who  did  nothing ;  many  nnicrip- 
tonl,  and  napplly  unintelligible  expreaaiona 
on  ill  eidee;  a  final  shout  from  the  beggara ; 
a  enttk  of  the  whip,  and  a  rattling  of  the 
wheel»— aad  soon  Pompeii  ia  but  a  little 
mound  ai  the  base  of  Vesuvius,  seen  across 
the  quiet  and  moonlit  waters  of  the  bay. 

A  iascx>iXEcnoN  of  sir  martin  shee. 


jjLvr  OCCASION  or  iiis  prkbiding  at  tbe 

'  BBSmVAL  or  TOE  aOYAL  ACADEMY  OF  ABT. 

Iw  ^  the  fluttering  magic  of  that  tongue 

Booii  tneo  of  yean,  in  which  its  accontc  grew 

6we4tat  unidBt  the  beautiful,  renew 

A  foa^ngret  tliat  epirita  ercr  young 

ShcniAifM  tbcy  verge  on  regiona  whence  they  apmng^ 

Pay,  la  t^prcf  sion's  weaken'd  (otco,  their, due 

To  tfaatniAettli^  through  wUoh  alone 

They  apeak  to  with,  cmr  haarti  •Mend  In  tana 

With  eagemesi  more  reptthaa  whan  It  flang 

Abroad  the  vifonNMlthoaght  with  liuiey'a  hoe 

Imbued ;  for,  aa  from  droopfaig  flower,  ripe  aeeda 

Laden  with  loTellneaa  forapring  an  Mown, 

The  worda  that  tremble  aa  for  Art  tt  pleada 

Shall  glow  in  ahapea  another  age  abaH  own. 

STONE  PICTURES. 


Okce  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Saint  (still 
flourishmg  in  the  Calendar),  called  Aloysius ; 
a  Ijatinized  connexion,  I  am  induced  to  think, 
of  our  old  friend,  St  Eloi,  so  famous  for  his 
rebuke  to  the  good  king  Dagobert»  touching 
the  slovenliness  of  his  toilette.  After  this 
saint,  was  christened,  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  the  child  of  poor  parents,  in  the 
good  old  catholic,  art-loving,  beer-bibbling 
Munich.  This  little  Aloysius,  growing  up  to 
manhood,  was  known  among  his  fellows  as 
Aloys  Senefelder;  and  some  of  my  readers 
may  have  heard  of  him  aa  the  inventor  of 
Lithography. 

Aloys  Senefelder  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  one  of  the  garret  school  of  inventors. 
His  life  was  a  struggle;  and,  although  he 
lived  to  see  his  invention  spread  over  all 
the  world  almost,  ho  never  achieved  world- 
wide fame ;  and  died  anything  but  a  million- 
naire.  Inventors  are  wiser  now.  They  tike 
care  to  associate  their  names  with  their  dis- 
coveries. We  cannot  wear  waterproof  coats 
without  calling  to  mind  Mr.  Macintosh.  We 
must  think  of  M.  Da^iierre  a  little,  while 
sitting  to  the  urbane  M.  Claudet  for  our  por- 
trait ;  and,  down  in  a  coul-minc,  the  sight  of  a 
safety-l.'unp  must  surely  enll  up  some  thoughts 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  Had  poor  Aloys 
SonefcWer  (dead  in  Munich  yonder,  without 
or  testimonial)   called  his  invention 


stilt  uo 
end  of  this  street  I  see  our  carriage  awailinff  I  Se\\cf*.'ldography,  or  thu  AloysotyjH*,  he  might 
US.     An  abortive  attempt  at  cheating,  and » poaaWAv  \\A\ft  «ua\fc\v^^  ^om^  \\\.\\^  \asidk,Mm 
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of  poBthnmoos  fame ;  wliereas  now,  the  pre- 
aoit  ffeneraUon  know  and  hear  a  ffreat  deal 
less  about  him  than  of  Joseph  Aoy,  orPro- 
ftMor  Blenkinsop. 

I  like  the  quaint  lagenda— the  little  anee- 
A>tical  anoy  attached  to  the  invenliona  whoae 
origin  we  caooot  always  understand.  I  like 
the  story  of  the  apple  that  fell  on  good  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  hose ;  of  Doctor  Franklin  and  his 
kite;  of  little  Benjamin  West  inTaatinff  the 
camera  obscura,  m  hla  darkened  be£oom, 
when  gettin?  well  of  a  fever,  and  little 
dreaming — mud  young  Quaker — ^that  some- 
body else  had  invented  it,  two  years  beforoi' 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantio,  fovr 
tliousand  miles  away!  Most  of  all  do  I 
affect  the  traditional  anecdotes  relaUve  to 
painting  and  engraving.  Touching  the  last,  it 
ie  curious  that  nearly  all  the  legends  con* 
oeming  it  should  be  connected  with  that  very 
hofflble  adjunct  to  domestic  economy,  the 
WBsb-tnb.  A  bundle  of  wet  linen,  thrown  on 
a  steel  cuirass,  which  had  been  engraved  in 
anidlOf  and  on  which  a  faint  impression  of 
the  pattern  came  o£^  was  the  g^  of  pUte 
engrraving;  the  UtUe  rad'umlum  from  which 
the  works  of  Woollet,  and  Landseer,  and 
Cousins  were  to  spring.  A  hard  day's  wash, 
souriog  the  always  somewhat  acrid  temper  of 
Dame  Alice,  wiro  of  Master  Albert  Durcr, 
drove  him  for  refuge  to  his  woodblocks,  and 
goaded  him  to  the  devising  of  that  marvellous 
art  of  cross-hatching,  in  wood  engraving,  as 
lost  and  ignored,  for  centuries  afterwards,  as 
the  cunning  trick  of  staining  ruby  glass,  or 
tempering  poignard  blades.  And,  lastly, 
comes  the  legend  of  Aloys  Scnefelder's  inven- 
tion of  Lithography,  which  I  will  narrate 
presently. 

Sene^lder  was  what  some  people  call  an 
nniveiaal  jzenius,  and  others,  less  respectfully, 
a  jack^fall-trades.  He  could  do  a  little 
of  everything,  but  not  much  of  anything. 
He  could  paint  a  little,  and  engrave  a  little, 
and  play  the  fiddle  a  little,  and  copy  music, 
and  compose,  and  write  poetry.  He  was  not 
lucky.  He  burned  to  publish ;  but  publishers 
would  have  none  of  his  works :  Managers  re- 
fused his  operas,  connoisseurs  looked  coldly  on 
his  pictures,  singers  declined  to  sing  his  songs, 
or  to  listen  to  his  fiddle-playing.  Moreover, 
I  the  poor  fellow  found  out  that  copperplates 
were  very  expensive,  that  credit  was  difficult 
to  be  obtained,  that  printing  costs  money,  and 
that  paper  was  not  to  be  had  gratis.  When 
he  found  that  he  could  not  get  printers  to 
bestow  type-metal  on  his  manuscripts,  he 
essayed  to  engrave  them  on  copper,  and  to 
have  them  struck  oft'  by  a  new  species  of 
surface  printing.  Reversing  the  process  off 
etching,  where  the  design  is  eaten  or  corroded 
into  the  plate,  he  proposed  to  write  on  the 
copper  with  a  peculiar  composition  of  wax 
and  resin,  which  should  witlistimd  the  action 
of  acid ;  then  to  corrode  away  the  blank 
portions  of  copper  left  untouched,  and  so  leave 
the  letters  written  in  reVief.     But  he   found 
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that  it  was  exceedingly  difficnlt  to  write 
backwards,  and  more  dimenlt  still  to  correet 
any  errors;  he  bnmt  his  finffers  with 
aquafortis,  which  persisted  in  oiting  the 
plate  in  little  pools  or  holes,  instead  of 
lowering  it  equally;  and,  worst  of  all,  the 
mercenary  coppersmith  refused  to  let  him 
have  any^  more  plates,  and  poor  Aloysins  was 
in  despair.  I  have  no  donot,  moreover,  that 
Frau  Senefelder,  his  mother,  did  not  lead  him 
a  very  quiet  life,  but  objected  strongly  against 
**  poking,  and  messing,  and  pottering  wiUi 
nasty  plates  and  things,"  and  was  frequently 
moved  to  wrath  b^  Uie  holes  burnt  in  her 
blankets  by  aquafortis,  and  the  spoiling  of 
her  clean  floors  with  melted  wax  and  rosin, 
and  the  lamp-bUicking  of  her  tablecloth,  and 
the  abduction  of  her  best  worsted  stockings 
for  plate-rubbers. 

Now  Aloys,  not  being  able  to  procure  any 
new  plates,  bethought  himself  of  the  expe- 
diency of  rubbing  the  engraving  off  some  of  the 
old  ones  and  polishing  them  up  for  fresh  use.  He 
found,  however,  that  most  or  the  rotten  stones 
and  emery  he  used  for  polishing  were  not 
subtle  enough ;  they  were  so  coarse  that  they 
made  more  scratches  on  the  plate  than  they 
removed.  In  this  dilemma  he  called  to  mind 
that  there  were  stones  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Isere,  very  soft,  and  very  calcareous, 
and  thus  suited  to  his  purpose,  lie  procured 
some  of  these  stones — ^first  small  pieces,  then 
larger  ones ;  but  found  still  that  as  his  stock 
of  stone  increased,  his  provision  of  copper 
decreased  in  most  lamentable  disproportion. 
It  was  all  very  well  to  have  plenty  of  stone 
powder  to  polish  his  plates  with ;  but, 
without  the  plates  to  polish,  the  powder  was 
about  as  useful  to  him  as  the  ruffles  to 
the  man  who  had  no  shirt,  or  a  gridiron  to 
the  beefsteakless^  He  tried  to  etch  subjects 
on  the  stone  itself,  but  aquafortis  made 
the  stone  effervesce,  and  refused  to  be  bitten 
to  a  sufficient  depth  to  hold  printing-ink. 
Aloys  was  in  despair.  For  awhile  he  me- 
ditated the  abandonment  of  his  darling 
printing  theories,  and  of  resuming  the 
study  of  jurisprudence;  to  which  his  father 
had,  previous  to  his  death,  devoted  him. 
But  there  were  college  fees  to  be  paid  at 
the  University  of  Ingoldstadt,  whither  he 
was  desirous  of  returning;  and  that  "per- 
petual want  of  pence,  that  vexeth  public  men,** 
again  stood  in  his  way.  In  this  extremity  he 
became  positively  desperate — infatuated,  in- 
sane enough  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
earning  money  by  writing  for  the  stage!  A 
comedy  was  the  result  of  this  madness.  A 
few  weeks'  dancing  attendance,  and  airing 
of  his  tendon  Achillis  about  the  Munich 
theatres;  a  few  insults  from  stage-door- 
keepers, and  rebuffs  from  candle-snuffers, 
brought  liini  to  his  senses,  and  convinced  him 
that  the  cireer  of  a  dramatic  author  was  one 
leading  to  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing 
of  teeth.  So  he  went  home  to  his  mother, 
and  lived  for  some  time,  how  I  know  not — 
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he  had  not  much  knowleciffe  on  the  subject, 
I  dure  say,  himsolf— but  still  he  lived.  There 
are  thousands  of  men  in  London  who  live  in 
a  similar  manner.  Employment,  income,  have 
they  none :  they  cannot  dig — to  be^  they  are 
ashamed,  they  do  not  steal — yet  they  must 
eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep. 

But  Aloys*  hope,  though  bent,  was  not 
broken,  and  desire  came,  oringing  with  it  a 
tree  of  life,  when  his  heart  was  very  sick 
indeed.  Lot  the  simple-hearted  inventor  toll 
the  story  his  own  way : — 

^I  had  I'ust  succeeded,'*  he  writes  in  1819, 
**  in  polishmp^  a  stone  plate,  which  I  intended 
to  cover  with  etching-ground,  in  order  to  con- 
tinue my  exercises  in  writing  backwards, 
when  my  mother  entered  the  room,  and 
desired  me  to  write  her  a  bill  for  the  washer- 
woman,  who  was  waiting  for  the  linen.  I 
happened  not  to  have  even  the  smallest  slip 
of  paper  at  hand,  as  my  little  stock  of  paper 
haa  been  entirely  exhausted  by  taking  proof 
impressions  from  the  stones ;  nor  was  there 
even  a  drop  of  ink  in  the  inkstand.  As  the 
matter  would  not  admit  of  delay,  and  we  had 
nobody  in  the  house  to  send  for  a  supply  of 
the  deficient  materials,  I  resolved  to  write 
the  list  with  my  ink  prepared  with  wax,  soap, 
and  lamp-black,  on  the  stone  which  I  had  just 
polished,  and  from  which  I  could  copy  it  at 
leisure.  Some  time  after  this,  I  was  j ust  going 
to  wipe  this  writing  from  the  stone,  when  the 
idea  all  at  once  struck  me  to  try  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  such  a  writing  with  my  pre- 
pared ink,  if  I  wore  to  bite  in  the  stone  with 
aquafortis ;  and,  having  bitten  away  to  about 
the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch,  1  found  that 
I  could  charge  the  lines  with  printing-ink, 
and  take  successive  impressions.  Thus  the 
new  art  was  invented.** 

In  the  course  of  Sonefeldcr*s  experiments, 
he  found  it  was  not  necessary  that  the 
letters,  or  drawing,  should  be  raised  above 
the  surfiice  of  the  stone,  and  that  the 
chemical  principles,  ])y  which  grease  and 
water  are  kept  from  uniting,  were  alone 
sufficient  for  his  purpose.  In  fact,  the 
grammar  of  litliography  has  its  basis  on  tlii;} 
principle;  grease  loathes  water ;  has  for  it  a 
re£;ular  Joimsoninn,  Corsicnn,  inextinguish- 
able hatred.  Water,  on  its  side,  hates  grease. 
Now,  the  granular  calcareous  limestone  used 
in  lithography  loves  both  water  and  grease; 
receiving  the  latter,  indeed,  with  astonishing 
avidity,  and  demanding  fresh  olonginons 
supplies  with  a  rapacity  only  equalled  by  the 
female  members  of  tlie  horse-leeches  family. 
A  drawing  being  made  upon  the  stone  with 
an  ink  or  crayon  of  a  greasy  composition,  is 
washed  over  with  water,  which  sinks  into  .ill 
the  parts  of  the  stone  not  defended  by  the 
drawing.  A  cylindrical  roller,  charged  with 
printing-ink,  is  then  passed  all  over  the  stone, 
and  the  drawing  receives  the  ink,  whilst  the 
water  defends  the  other  part  of  the  stone 
from  It  on  account  of  its  greasy  nature.  In 
this   we  have  the  whole  A,  B,  C,— the   ac- 


cideoee  of  lithography.  Grease  and  water 
abhor  each  other;  but  stone  arreea  with 
both.  As  the  seene-painter  boastea  that,  with 
a  lump  of  whitening,  an  ounce  of  red-Jead, « 
pot  of  glue,  and  a  pennyworth  of  blae-TMrditer, 
no  oould  paint  a  view  of  the  bay  of  Naples ; 
to,  and  with  not  so  much  exaggeration,  could 
an  artist  declare  his  competence  to  execute 
a  mde  work  in  lithography  on  a  paving-stone, 
with  a  tallow  candl^  a  pail  of  water,  and  a 
pot  oflamp-black. 

With  aatonishing  perseverance  the  stout- 
hearted Benefelder  overcame  all  difficulties. 
His  fkilnres  were  innumerable.  But  he 
wtat  on  trying  affain,  and  trying  back,  until 
he  had  Buccessivoly  invented  the  ink,  chalk, 
etching,  transfer,  and  wood-cut  processes.  He 
experimented  likewise  in  tinted  and  colored 
lithography, — what  is  now  called  the  poly- 
chromaUD  nfanner.  He  discovered  the  art 
of  prifliling  in  gold  and  silver,  and  moreover 
essayed^ lithography  on  "stone  paper**  in  the 
sprinkled  manner,  and  in  imitation  of  India- 
ink  drawings.  All  this  he  called  the  high 
art  of  lithosraphy.  Touching  the  'engraved 
process  of  the  same  art,  he  took  offimpres- 
sions  in  imitation  of  line  engravings,  pen-and- 
ink  drawinpfs,  acjoatints,  mezzotints,  soft 
ground  etchings,  stipple  or  chalk  engravings, 
and  outline  plates.  All  this  was  done  before 
1819;  and,  in  that  year,  with  characteristic 
candor  and  simplicity  of  heart,  he  gave  to 
the  world  a  detailed  account  of  every  one  of 
his  discoveries:  divulged  every  one  of  his 
secrets ;  laid  bare,  with  childlike  simplicity, 
minute  description^  of  all  his  recipes  and 
prescriptions  ;  took  the  whole  world  into  his 
confidence,  unreservedly.  He  had  been  abused, 
vilified,  misrepresented  both  at  home  and 
broad ;  but,  in  the  whole  of  his  voluminous 
work,  we  find  no  passage  more  acrimonious 
than  one  in  which  he  asserts  that,  if  **  Mr.  Rapp. 
of  Stuttgardt,  thinks  he  invented  lithography,, 
he  is  mistaken.*'  He  ends  his  labors  with  a 
suggestion  for  the  application  of  lithography 
to  eotton-printin;,%  and  with  these  simple 
words:  "I  now  close  my  instructions,  and 
wish  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  my 
work  may  find  many  friends,  and  prodiiee 
many  excellent  lithographers.  May  God 
grant  my  wish  !** 

Peace  be  with  thee,  Aloys  Sencfeldcrl 
The  first  lithographic  pruits  published 
wore  pieces  of  music,  executed  in  171)6.  The 
art  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  year 
1800,  under  the  name  of  polyautography.  It 
w.as  vehemently  abused,  vilifiod,  and  opposed ; 
principally  by  artists  and  engravers,'  and  fell 
almost  immediately  into  disuse  ;  being  pa- 
tronised only  by  amateurs.  But,  in  1819, 
the  late  Mr.  Rudolph  Ackermann,  who  had 
done  good  service  to  Art  and  Science  in 
other  ways  (his  shop  formed  ])art  of  the 
first  house  in  London  lighted  with  gas,  and 
people  used  to  walk  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  not  to  be  too  near  the  dangerous  com- 
buslMe,")  \jooV  vx^  Ulbvo^ra\)hy,  published  a 
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tnuaUtion  of  Senefelder%  work,  established 
ptintiDgf-presses,  purchased  a  stone  qaarry  in 
Germany,  and  devoted  himself  heart  and  son! 
to  the  encouragement  and  improvement  of 
tbe  art  Plate  engraven*  painters,  stanch  old 
Tories,  and  objectors  on  principle,  abused  it  in 
a  frantic  manner.  It  was  heretical,  abominable, 
destructive.  The  solemn,  awful,  inexorable, 
literary  Rhadamanthus,  the  dread  **  Quarterly 
Review,"  itself,  sitting  imposingly  onitscnrule 
chair,  in  ambrosial  big  wig  and  high-heeled 
shoes,  promulgated  edicts  against  the  new- 
fangled invention;  and,  in  a  review  of 
Captain  Franklin*s  Narrative  of  his  Polar 
Expedition,  solemnly  warned  the  public 
against  the  **  greasy  daubs  of  Hthograpl^.'* 
"Its  all  very  well  in  its  way;  but  it 
must  bo  kept  within  its  proper  limits.** 
Proper  limits!  Lithography,  after  all,  only 
shared  condemnation  with  railroads;  and 
both  have  so  far  kept  within  their  proper 
fiDits  as  to  spread  from  London  to  Serioga- 

Bitam,  from  Paris  to  New  Zealand,  from 
abliD  to  Sydney.  As  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, it  condescended  to  notice  lithography 
and  to  patronise  it,  in  the  second  year  or  its 
introduction  to  this  country.  Tho  con- 
descension and  the  patronage  were,  however, 
confined  to  the  imposition  of  an  almost  pro- 
hibiiory  duty  on  the  importation  of  the 
very  material  without  which  there  could  be 
no  lithography ; — the  stones  !  To  equalise 
the  burden  alter  a  very  Hibernian  fashion,  it 
immediately  took  off  the  protective  duty  on 
foreign  prints;  and  thus  threw  into  the  hands 
of  foreigners  what  before  had  given  bread  to 
thousands  throughout  the  British  empire. 
This  was,  it  must  be  remembered,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  French,  Austrian,  and 
Russian  Governments  were  sending  agents  to 
Munich  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the 
merits  of  lithography. 

If  I  have  been  prolix  on  the  subject  of  the 
discovery  and  early  struggles  of  lithography,  it 
is  not  because  I  nave  not  anything  to  say  on 
the  actual  processes  as  now  carried  on.  Let 
us  step  into  (ilreat  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  and  have  a  peep  at  a  large  litho- 
graphic establishment 

Up  a  court,  Bliady  and  secluded — at  tho  cor- 
ner of  which  sUinds  a  pensive  goat,  browsing  on 
the  fragments  of  a  dilapidated  hearth-rug — is 
the  door  leading  to  the  workrooms  of  the 
establishment  we  want.  Stagfgoring  before 
us  in  the  sunshine,  is  an  individual  of  Hercu- 
lean build,  bearini,'  on  his  back  a  ponderous 
stone,  the  weight  of  which  is  suilicicnt  to  crush 
three  ordinary  men,  but  which  only  makes 
him  bend  and  sway  a  little  as  he  turns  the 
corners.  A  swinir.door  admits  us  into  a  large 
vestibule,  cumbered  throuirhout  with  stones 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  These  are  the  raw 
material  for  stone  pictures,  just  arrived  from 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  froui  i'urkey,  and 
from  India,  where,  in  tho  Dcccan,  litlioj^raphic 
stones  are  plcnlit'nl.  The  Atlas,  bearing  the 
big  stone  on  his  back,  brings  us  to  tiie  grinding- 


room.  Here,  over  hirffe  troughs  of  water,  the 
stones  are  ground,  gnuned,  and  polished  for 
the  different  styles  of  lithography  in  which 
the  drawings  they  are  to  bear  on  their  surface 
are  to  be  exeeoted.  They  have  been  sawn  to 
a  proper  size  and  thickness  abroad,  and  are 
now  tested  with  a  straiffhi^ge,  to  secure 
their  being  unerringly  level.  For  ffnUning  and 
polishing,  two  stones  are  placed  race  to  face, 
and  water,  mixed  with  silver-sand,  being 
sprinkled  between  them,  are  rubbed  together 
--4he  upper  stone  being  moved  in  a  circular 
direction — ^till  a  proper  grain  is  given.  The 
quality  of  the  sand  is  carefully  attended  to,  for 
a  grain  coarser  than  usual  would  cover  the 
stone  with  scratches,  and  give  the  stalwart 
Grerman  workman  who  is  **  graining "  the 
labour  of  commencing  his  work  from  the  be- 
ginning over  again.  For  ink-drawings,  the 
stones,  after  being  rubbed  together  with  water 
and  sand,  are  washed  with  water  to  get  rid  of 
the  aand,  and  zealously  polished  with  Water- 
of-A^r  stone  or  fine  pumice.  In  this  case  it  is 
requisite  that  they  should  serve,  on  demand, 
as  a  substitute  for  that  boot  of  Hessian  build, 
which  the  nobleman  or  gentleman  whom  Mr. 
Warren  knew  (but  whom  I  never  was  enabled 
to  recognise)  was  wont  to  use  as  a  shaving- 
glass.  In  other  words,  holding  your  eye 
close  to  the  stone,  vou  should  be  able  to  see 
^our  face  clearly  renected.  Stones  from  which 
impressions  have  already  been  taken,  and 
from  which  no  further  are  required,  are  pre- 
pared for  fresh  use,  by  being  robbed  with 
another  stone  and  water,  untn  all  traces  of 
the  former  drawin?  have  disappeared.  They 
are  then  rcgrain^  or  repolished.  Great 
care,  the  grainer  tells  me,  is  requisite  to 
avoid  any  particle  of  the  grease-imbued  por- 
tions of  the  former  drawing  remaining.  The 
stone  is  so  attached  to  adipose  matter,  and 
retains  it  with  such  tenacity,  that  chalk  or 
ink  marks  will  yet  hold,  long  after  the  colour 
has  disappeared.  There  was  an  instance,  the 
Teuton  tells  me,  a  short  time  since,  where  a 
stone— apparently  a  virgin  one,  but  which  had 
been  used  before,  and  rubbed  down,  was 
wanted  for  a  view  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers' 
file^  crowded  with  figures  on  a  very  small 
ttcale.  Tho  first  dozen  prints  were  worked 
off  to  tho  satisfaction  of  everybody;  but 
suddenly,  to  the  horror  and  astonishment  of 
the  pressmen,  above  the  Lilliputian  Licensed 
Victuallers  appeared  a  Brobdignagian  spectre 
of  Mademoiselle  Taglioni,  in  the  saltatory 
ecstaeies  of  the  Bayadere,  Tho  stone  had 
previously  held  a  portrait  on  a  large  scale  of 
tho  dameuse^  and  the  printing-roller  had 
insidiously  rolled  his  old  acquaintance  into 
life  again. 

Leaving  the  grainer  vigorously  employed 
in  effacing  an  effigy  of  Field- Marshal  Blucher, 
we  ascend  through  room  after  room,  where 
busy  presses  are  at  work.  We  are  struck 
by  the  prodigious  number  of  stones,  not  only 
being  printed  from,  but  which  are  piled  in 
every  corner,  and  ranged  on  shelves  and  in 
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racks  from  flooring  np  to  ceiling.  The  qiuui- 
tity  of  limestone  accnmulated  seems  enough 
to  smash  any  ordinary  attic  and  to  swal- 
low up  the  oasement  forthwith;  yet  the 
foreman  tells  us  that  the  house  Is  as  firm 
on  its  foundations  as  could  reasonably  be 
desired,  and  that  no  instances  have  been  as 
yet  known  of  the  stone-crammed  garrets 
tumbling  into  the  stone-crammed  cellars.  Al- 
though, he  says,  quietly,  some  danger  might 
be  anticipated  were  all  the  stones  in  the  house 
to  be  removed  simultaneously;  for  then  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  walls  might  feel  the 
loss  of  their  equipoising  weiffht  so  stronc^ly  as 
to  topple  over  from  sheer  light-hoadedness. 
Thus  is  he,  and  the  district  surveyor  to  boot, 
of  opinion ;  so  keep  the  stones  in  the  house, 
I  say ;  or,  being  removed,  send  me,  if  in  the 
neighbourhood  at  the  time,  a  good  deliverance. 

The  studio  is  a  largo  lofty  room,  with  plenty 
of  windows;  for  you  wont  no  concentrated 
rays  of  light  here,  as  is  required  for  painting 
pictures,  out  plenty  of  light  everywhere. 
All  round  the  walls  are  ranged  stout 
wooden  tables,  on  which,  generally  supported 
in  slanting  positions,  are  the  stones.  Here  are 
a  score  of  artbts  occupied  in  the  production 
of  almost  every  variety  of  stone  picture.  The 
beautiful  studies,  heads  and  figures  in  chalk, 
first  brought  to  such  perfection  by  Jullien  in 
Paris;  gorgeously  tinted  landscapes  from 
sketches  by  Stanfield  and  Roberts,  Haghe, 
Leitch,  and  Harding;  transcripts  fh>m  photo- 
graphs of  the  most  remarkable  objects  m  the 
Great  Exhibition  ;  caricatures,  political  and 
social ;  plans  and  sections  of  oridges  and 
machinery;  charts  of  railways;  maps  of  towns 
and  countries ;  botanical  specimens ;  ana- 
tomical plates ;  song  titles  glowing  in  gold 
and  colours;  bill  heads,  address  curds,  **8how 
cards,*^  setting  forth  the  resplendent  merits  of 
pole  ales  and  Monongahela  w^Iiiskey ;  illustra- 
tions  for  books,  transfers  from  copper  and  steel 
plates ;  imitations  of  etchings,  ana  woodcuts ; 
county  bank  notes,  passports,  statistical  tables ; 
fac-similcs  of  autograph  letters ;  imitations  of 
middle-age  missals  and  bluck-Ietter  printing; 
re-productions  of  Oriental  manuscripts  and 
Chinese  drawings. 

Hero  is  one  gentleman,  in  a  blouse  2Uid  n 
Turkish  cap,  preparing  fur  the  commencement 
of  a  portrait  in  chnik  oT,  whom  shall  we  say  1 
Doctor  Cruck,  shall  it  be,  Regius  professor  of 
Syriac  to  the  University  of  Saint  Alfred  the 
Great  ?  The  artist  has  the  professor^s  p(»rtrait 
painted  in  oil,  before  hitn  ;  and  before  that,  at 
a  convenient  angle,  a  looking-glass.  It  is  his 
intention  to  copy  the  reflection,  and  not  the 
reality  of  the  Cruck  portrait;  so  that  when 
the  drawing  is  printed,  the  cut  orange  held 
in  the  right  hand  of  tlie  professor  shall 
still  bo  seen  held  between  his  dexter  fmgers. 
The  first  proceeding  of  the  operator,  is 
to  slant  his  stone  to  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  and  examine  it  minutely  with  a 
magnifying  ghasy  to  assure  himself  that  the 
ffmia    ia    evenly   Md,   and    that   there   are 


neither  acratehes  nor  holes  on  the  sarfkce. 
Then  he  bnuhes  it  sedulously  with  m  large 
soft  bmah  of  badger's  hair,  lest  any  stray 
erambs  or  grains  of  dust  ahonld  be  linffering 
on  it  He  then  transfers  upon  it|  wUh  an 
ivory  burnisher,  an  aceuraleff  redneed  ont- 
line  of  the  Cnusk  physiognomy.  The  stone 
is  now  ready  for  the  commencement  of  the 
chidk  drawing;  and,  with  sundry  lithographic 
crayons  before  him,  cut  to  various  thicknesses 
ana  fineneM  of  point,  according  to  the  depth 
of  tint  they  are  intended  to  produce,  he  sets 
to  his  work.  It  is  calculated  that  every 
chalk-draughtsman  loses  at  least  one  third 

Shis  time  in  cutting  his  sticks  of  chalk ; 
d  that  he  devotes  another  third  to  the 
pabflil  and  uninteresting  work  of  laying  Jlat 
tints:  to  that  the  great  masters,  the  big- wigs 
of  liuography,  have,  as  Rubens  had,  appren- 
tices and  assistants  to  cut  points  to  their 
chalky  and  lay  their  tints  ^skies,  distances, 
water,  and  so  on),  only  putting  in  the  details 
and  fiirishing  strokes  themselves.  Bnt  the 
artist  of,  the  Cruck  portrait  must  do  all 
himself  entting,  tinting,  and  finishing.  How 
he  does  his  work,  it  Is  no  more  my  pro- 
vince than  it  is  possible  here  to  describe. 
Every  artist  has,  or  should  have,  his  distinct 
and  peculiar  manner;  and  to  describe,  or 
lay  down  line  and  rule  for  execution  in 
lithography,  would  bo  as  futile  as  to  tell  a 
painter  what  colours  he  should  use  for 
faces  and  what  for  draperies,  or  to  instruct 
an  author  how  to  describe  a  storm.  He 
must  not  sneeze,  nor  talk  vehemently  while 
he  works.  He  must  not  even  breathe  hard 
on  the  stone,  for  ho  breathes  a  mucila- 
ginous aqueous  vapour,  which,  condensed 
upon  the  stone,  acts  as  gum-water ;  nor 
must  he  press  his  finger  on  the  stone,  or 
touch  it  with  his  hand  in  hot,  or,  indeed, 
in  any  weather;  for  both  finger  and  hand 
are  greasy,  and  the  marks  made  by  them 
would  print  He  who  sins  against  these 
canons  will  never  be  a  successful  litho- 
grapher. 

WJien  the  ehalk-drawing  is  quite  finished, 
the  stone  is  placed  in  the  cradle  of  a  "  lift," 
and  sent  down  stairs  to  a  room  on  the 
level  with  the  grinding  and  graining  depart- 
ment to  be  etched.  It  is  laid  in  an  oblong 
trough;  and  nitric  acid,  very  much  diluted, 
is  poured  over  it  The  drawing  is  then 
carefully  washed  with  ruin-water,  .ind  is  now 
ready  for  "  gumming  in  "  and  "  rolling  up  ; " 
and  is,  for  that  purpose,  carried  to  tlie  press- 
room. 

Three  stories  of  the  establishment  I  have 
endeavoured  to  describe  are  devoted  to  press- 
work,  and  may  hold,  perhaps,  twenty  presses 
e-ach.  The  presses  dilTer  from  ordinary  prints 
ing-presscs;  insomuch  as  a  scraper,  a  thin 
piece  of  hard  wood,  bevelled  off  at  the  edges, 
scrapes  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  stone 
plate  us  it  p.asses  beneath  the  lever ;  thus 
giving  a  double  pressure. 

A  ptess  being  disengaged,  the  workman  to 
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whom  it  is  cntTDsUd  "to  poll  a  proof"  of  the 
chalk-drawing  in  queatioii,  proceeds  (irat  deli- 
berately to  fill  a  sponge  with  as  ranch  clenn 
wRter  a»  it  will  coDfenieDtly  bold,  and  tu 
wub  out  the  tvhole  drswing — the  atone  pre- 
■sntin^  oiactly  the  same  Dppearaace  ns  it 
^d  befara  it  knew  ehalk  or  pencil.  Pro- 
fessor CrU'-k's  effigy  is,  tn  tlie  sight,  anni- 
ldlat«d  beyond  all  hope.  The  printer,  ofUr 
oovering  the  stone  with  n  uoat  of  gani  (whifh 
fills  up,  where  there  aie  no  in:iiimga,  the 
pores  of  the  stone),  takos  a  printing-rolle 
charged  with  ink ;  uid  rolling  it  in  variou 
directions  over  the  aurfaeo  of  tho  drawini. 
the  htkr  gradually  becoini>s  manifeat  ia  ul 
its  desired  inlepiity.  Thu  ■coloring-maUer 
in  the  ink  or  chalk,  I  need  scarcely  say;  Is 
merely  added  for  the  uonvemcnee  of  -  the 
dtHughtsmnn,   in  order   that    he   tnn  ,;ii 

Hie  progress   of   his  work ;  othericii  :ir- 

leu   chulks   would    answer  the   purj  of 

liUiography  jnst  as  well. 

A  chalWrawbg  will  yield  fn  two 
thoasund  to  five  thouNsnil  impreaM  ■,  ac- 
cording to  tite  care  bestowed  upon  it  both 
to  drawii^  and  printing.  After  u  heavy  im- 
pressioD,  however,  the  light  tints  in  the  best 
eieeubid  lithographs  will  Bomclimes  break  up, 
and  the  whole  drawing  print  grey  and  cloudy. 
The  darker  parts  can  b^  inonded  with  ink, 
but  no  more  chalk  can  ever  be  added.  When 
tho  reqnired  number  of  printa  has  been  taken 
from  a  stone;  but  when  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
probable  that  a  farther  impression  mny  bu 
wonted,  it  is  cnstoman'  to  ''  roll  in"  the  stone 
with  n  "  preserdng  mK,"  the  principal  ingre- 
dient in  which  ia  wax,  aa  the  ink  ordinarily 
used  in  printing  would,  if  left  on  the  drawing, 
harden,  choke  up- the  tints,  nnd  irretriovobly 
apoil  iL 

There  are  two  or  three  more  processes 
employ^  in  the  production  of  stone-pictures. 
Our  readers  tnay  hare  seen — the  fairer  portion 
of  them  are  sure  to  have  admired — in  the 
music-Mller's  windows,  the  beautiful  Music 
Alhuraa,  80  gorgeously  executed  in  gold  and 
eolora.  These areentirelye](ecutediD"clironio- 
lithography,"  or  by  means  of  "tint-stones;" 
and  for  each  color  or  tint  a  separate  stone 
is  letjuired,  and  a  separate  printing.  Great 
care  is  reqnisite  to  prevent  the  printa  shifting, 
whenmany  tints  are  used.  When  this  liappens, 
the  gay  cavalier's  eyes  uro  transposed  to  the 
centre  of  his  throat;  or  s  Mademoiselle 
Jenny  Und'a  ankles  disport  themselves  in  the 
centM  of  her  gnily  di^corated  drum. 

Cbromo-Ulhogriiphy,  like  every  otborproeeu 
of  the  art,  was  suggested  by  Aloys  Senefel- 
der;  but  wnce  his  time  it  has  beenwonder- 
ftiiljr  improved  and  elaborated;  prineipallv  by 
ICesara.  Day  and  Hsghc,  Messrs.  Hnntisrt, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Hullmandull.  Mr.  Louis 
Haghc,  indeed,  has  been  quite  a  stepfather  to 
lithography;  and  his  magnificent  chrooio- 
lithograph  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus  goes  far  to  show  of  what  printing  in 
colors  is  capable. 


Such  are  a  few  of  the  methods  r 

"Stone  Pictures"  are  brought  f 
tares  which,  though  they  may  seri'c  uu  very 
»4everely  utilitarian  purposes,  yet  encourage  a 
love  of  art  among  the  people  ;  and,  with  the 
aisler  craft  of  wood-cutting,  give  ploaaure 
Hnil   instmclion   to   tliouaaoda   nl)   over    '' 

BOMBAY. 

We  left  Adeu  on  Uie  Sieih  of  July  last,  and 
for  thw  greater  part  of  the  passage,  up  to  the 
4th  of  July,  we  had  favourable  weother,  the 
monsoon  nccomp.'mying  us  and  driving  qs 
along  under  reefed  fore-aail,  nnd  half  stoam 
at  the  rale  of  about  eight  knots  nn  hour,  i 
tremendous  sea  following  us. 

Our  ship  was  long'  aod  low,  nnd  rolled 
heavily,  having  in  oar  voyage  from  Sues  cou- 
led  the  greater  part  of  lier  fuel,  which  the 
stores  at  Aden  were  not  in  a  condition  to  re- 
plenish. Tho  BOulh'West  monsoon  renders  the 
nhole  western  coast  of  India  a  dangerous  lee- 
shore,  and  tu  be  caught  on  it,  in  thick  weather, 
in  a  steamer,  without  plenty  of  coal,  ia 
lind  one'a-self  in  a  very  serious  predicament. 
Thit  our  csptain  thought  so  waa  very  ovidenL 
At  two  o'clock  in  tho  aRemoon  we  had  struck 
aonndinga  in  fifty  fathoms;  at  four  we  n 
shoaling  our  water  fast,  with  wind  increasing, 
sea  running  high,  and  the  atmosphere  so  Uiicli 
that  standing  near  the  binnacle  one  could 
hardly  see  the  funnel.  As  the  evening  closed 
in,  the  captain  became  nervous.  By  seven  v 
bod  shoaled  to  sixteen  fathoms.  "I  wish  v 
'ould  i;et  a  glimpse  of  tho  lights,"  said  he, 
forgetting  that  if  we  did — eo  thick  was  the 
haze — thoy  must  have  been  under  tho  ^h- 
boom    end.     The    rain    poured    in   torrents, 

iompanied  by  tremendous  at|ualla  from  the 
eoDth-south-H'est  "  You  had  better  ease  the 
atcam,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  he  to  the  tirst  lien- 
tenant,  "and  round  her  to  for  the  night.'* — 
"Aye,  aye!"  down  went  the  helm,  and  in- 
stead of  wearing  ;  which  would  have  been 
the  more  prudent  course,  tho  vessel  wns  thus 
brought  head  to  wind.    During  this  operation, 

heavy  sea  etruek  tho  starboard  paddle-box 
id  swept  the  deck,  rushing  in  formidable 
cascades  down  tho  main  hatch  inio  the  engine- 
room,  and  Tory  nearly  extioguishiog  Uio  firt*. 
The  steam  generated  by  so  much  water  coming 
in  conL'tct  with  tlie  bladog  furnaces,  rolled  up 
the  hatchwuy  in  volumes  of  white  vapour, 
which,  in  the  darknesi  of  tho  night,  made  us 
all  fancy  that  some  terrible  explosion  had 
taken  place  below;  the  same  sea  inundated 
the  cahin,  and  fairly  drove  all  its  inniates  on 
deck.  A  general  impression  prevailed  that 
the  ship  wns  going  down ;  which  was  not  a 
litUs  aided  by  a  ancccssion  of  heavy  sasa,  into 
which  she  plunged,  and  dipped,  and  rolled  in 
a  very  alarming  manner.  The  change,  from 
going  before  the  gale  to  breasting  it,  was  most 
extraordinary ;  the  force  and  fury  of  the 
wind — although  in   re&Uty  no  greater   than 
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before— eeemed  increaaed  tenfold,  and  it  waa 
nearly  half  an  hour  before  we  got  our  head  off 
ahore.  We  then  caat  the  Iom  ;  and,  finding 
only  eight  fathoms,  the  oaptain  decided  on 
deepening  our  water,  and  for  thia  purpose 
it  waa  necessary  to  get  up  our  fuli  steam. 
This,  after  the  thorough  drenching  of  the 
engine-room,  was  no  easy  matter.  However, 
in  about  half  an  hour,  she  was  got  under  the 
most  steam  we  could  raise;  and  we  then 
began  to  breast  the  opposing  billows  at  the 
rate  of  about  two  knots  an  hour. 

For  the  previous  three  days  we  had  hnd  no 
observation,  and  we  were  therefore  doubtful 
of  our  latitude.  It  was  impossible  for  us  to  say 
whether  wo  were  to  the  northward  or  sooth- 
ward  of  our  port  In  this  uncertainty  we 
passed  the  night,  the  gale  increasing,  and  the 
sea  high  in  proportion.  Our  ship  being  light, 
rolled  gunwale  under,  and  occasionally  shipped 
green  seas  ^  over  all '' — as  the  sailors  term  it — 
which  gave  all  us  landsmen  no  trifling  alarm. 
As  the  day  broke,  a  change  took  place  for 
the  better;  and,  ere  the  sun  haa  risen,  a 
range  of  hills  waa  seen  on  our  port-beam, 
showing  their  rugged  outline  clear  and  dis- 
tinct against  the  gleam  of  the  dawn.  On 
making  the  land  out,  we  ran  towards  it,  in 
order  to  identify  the  locality,  and  soon  dis- 
covered that  we  were  about  thirty  miles  to 
the  southward  of  Bombay,  off  a  place  called 
Chowl.  We  therefore  sJiaped  our  course  for 
the  harbour,  and  ere  long  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  floating  Lights  and  stationary  Light- 
houae,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  Bombay 
Harbour.  By  seven  oVlock  we  were  at 
anchor  off  the  dockvard  of  Bombay. 

Few  people  in  fSngland  are  aware  of  the 
beauty  of  Bombay  harbour.  I  know  of  no 
port  that  equals  it  except  Rio  Janeiro,  which 
18  not  only  more  extensive  and  more  pic- 
turesque,  out  more  landlocked.  In  heavy 
gales  from  the  south-south  east,  Bombay 
harbour  is  entirely  unprotected ;  and,  in  1837, 
aeveral  large  ships  were  stranded  and  lost  in 
a  hurricane  from  that  quarter.  Fortunately, 
such  occurrences  are  rare  ;  and,  up  to  the 
present  year,  no  similar  event  has  taken 
place. 

Let  us  now  step  ashore,  at  the  steps  of  the 
Apollo  bunder,  amongst  a  throng  of  native 
boats  and  a  crowd  of  native  boatmen,  whose 
discordant  cries  and  yells  recall  vividly  the 
chaotic  confusion  of  Babel.  From  natives 
of  every  country,  and  every  isle  of  the 
countless  archipelagos,  these  unintelligible 
Rounds  proceeded.  They  were  vociferated  in 
tones  that  put  to  shame  the  garrulous 
noisiness  of  Billingsgate,  Naples,  or  Lisbon, 
probably  the  three  most  noisy  stiirs  in 
Europe.  Once  on  the  bunder,  or  pier — a 
roomy,  commodious  landing-place,  armed  witli 
half-a-dozen  long  fifty-six  pounders — I  jumped 
into  a  friend*s  Broui^ham  ;  and,  in  twenty 
minutes  find  myself  on  tho  W^p  of  Malabur 
Hill,  ja  a  v/V/a,  or  bunijalow,  abounding  with 
^omfort  compatibie  with  the  cUmalo  of 


thia  latitnde.  The  view  from  thia  apot— 
which  fa  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above 
the  bay  below — ^ia  eztenaive  and  j^etareaque, 
and  preeenta  a  faint  reeemblance  to  that  of 
Naplea  from  Poailipo.  At  thia  time  of  the 
year  the  heat  ia  great,  bot  mnch  modified  by 
the  atrong  aoath-weat  wind,  which,  however, 
beara  ao  mneh  moiature  on  ita  winga,  as 
to  make  the  whole  island  one  vaat  vapor- 
bath. 

A  drift  through  the  ill-conatructed  streets 
of  the  fort  and  native  town  is  one  of  the  most 
intereating  that  can  be  conceived.  The  houses 
are  alenderly  built,  but  from  their  gay  and 
bright  coloring,  and  their  great  irregularity, 
offer  many  tempting  bits  for  an  artist  Nearly 
all  Uie  shops  are  without  windowa;  and  here 
may  be  seen  in  unlimited  profusion,  not  only 
the  piece  goods,  hardware,  woollens,  and 
crockery  of  Europe,  but  all  the  countleaa 
productions  of  tho  gorgeou<i  East,  in  endleaa 
variety.  In  one  are  exposed  the  vivid  and 
taatefal  tapestries  of  Persia,  with  tho  gilded 
bottles,  inlaid  hubble-bubbles,  amber  mouth- 
piecea,  imd  ailver-monnted  hookaha  of  that 
countiy :  ii^  another,  the  rich  ailka,  the  splendid 
toya,  and  cool  mata  of  China;  in  another, 
the  carpets  of  Cabool  and  Herat,  the  gold- 
mounted  aabres  of  Beloochbtan,  and  the 
embroidered  shawla  of  Delhi  and  Cashmere ; 
in  another,  the  gorgeoua  Kincauba,  brocades, 
and  tissues  of  Surat ;  here,  a  keen-eyed  shrofl", 
or  native  banker,  sits  cross-legged,  enthroned 
on  bags  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coin  ; 
there,  a  lusty  Banian  is  enveloped  in  half- 
open  socks,  and  dishes  of  every  sort  of  grain. 
In  one  quarter  are  piled  ponaerous  bales  of 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Leeds  manufac- 
tures ;  in  another,  the  warehouses  groan  with 
wooden  chests  of  opium,  camphor,  spices,  and 
other  odoriferous  commodities;  among  which, 
the  odious  assafoolida  faila  not  to  assert  its 
disagreeable  superiority. 

The  population  is  as  varied  as  the  articles 
exposed  for  sale,  and  a  crowded  street  pre- 
sents to  the  eye  as  florid  and  brilliant  a 
whole  as  a  bed  of  tulips.  Were  another 
l^iul  Veronese  to  arise  to  delight  the  world 
with  his  many-hued  productions,  what  a  field 
would  Bombay  present  to  his  pencil !  It  was 
said  of  him,  with  truth,  that  he  painted  not 
with  ordinary  colours,  but  with  tints  derived 
from  the  diamond,  the  emerald,  tho  ruby,  and 
the  sapphire;  and  in  painting  the  costumes 
of  Bombay,  those  vivid  colors  would  be  in- 
dispensable. The  Oriental,  with  few  excep- 
tions, dresses  with  taste  and  clearance  ;  the 
Hindoo,  in  his  spotless  vest  of  the  purest 
white,  with  his  turban  of  crimson,  scarlet, 
or  yellow;  the  Mussulman,  with  equally 
clean  vestments,  but  with  turban  of  a 
soberer  dye ;  the  Parsce,  in  his  crimson 
cap,  which,  without  being  picturcstjup,  is 
striking;  the  Atr^jhan,  with  his  flowing 
rinjrlfts,  sable  beard,  and  ftiir  complexion; 
the  Persian,  in  his  robe  of  striped  silk  and 
\ftlraciav  V\iia^*kva  ca^i;  the   swarthy  Arab, 
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in  his  head-dress  of  flowing  silk,  with  long 
aod  pendant  fringe;  the  Seindian,  in  his  be- 
coming cap,  that  gives  every  peasant  the  air 
of  a    prince;  the  dimioative  Malay,  in  his 
nationaJ  costume;  the  quaint  Chinese,  in  his 
Imad-brimmed   straw  hat; — all  throng  the 
thoroughfares    in   perfect    independence    of 
the  tyrant  fashion  ;  which  in  European  cities 
clips    the    wings    of  exuberant  taste,   and 
reauces  whole  populations  to  one  sombre  and 
monotonous  hue.     The  brilliant  rays  of  a 
midday  sun  show  all  those  iridescent  tints  to 
great  advantage,  and  no  collection  of  butter- 
Hies  surpasses  the  denizens   of  Bombay  in 
variegated  splendour.     A  few  squalid  half- 
naked  figures  are.  of  course,  to  be  seen  among 
this  motley  crowd;  but  the  general  effect  is 
hardly    marred    by    their   intrusion.     How- 
ever various  in  race  and  appearance,  one  sole 
and    single    object    animates    this    moving 
mass ;  one  sole  and  ungle  idea  occupies  their 
thoughts :  the  acquisition   and  retention  of 
money.    They  are  all  traders.    No  Oriental, 
having  once  amassed  money,  sits  down  to  enjoy 
it  qmetty.    No  such  thing  as  retiring  from 
business  Is  known  or  thought  of.     Enormous 
fortunes  have  been  accumulated  in  Bombay 
by  trade,  and  so  keen  is  the    commercial 
ardour,  that  it  generally  devours  all  the  other 
passions  of  existence.    The  opium  trade  with 
China  has  been  one  fruitful  source  of  wealth 
to  the  Bombay  merchant,  and  the  immense 
riches  attributed  to  the  Parsoe  knight,  Sir 
Jamsetjee  Jeejeebpoy,    arc   entirely    derived 
from  it.     He  has  made  a  noble  use  of  his 
mooey;  and  the  public  establishments  sug- 
gested by  his  philanthropy,  erected  by  hi« 
bounty,  and   endowed  by    his    munificenee, 
proclaim   loudly  to   the  world,  not  only  his 
unbounded    command    of    money,    but    his 
splendid  application  of  it    He  is  reported  to 
have  given  away,  within  the  last  ten   years, 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  to  works  of  permanent  utility. 
I   know    no    recorded  example    of    similar 
^enerosity,  during  life,  in  any  individual  in 
Europe. 

The  Parsees  are  perhaps  the  most  energetic, 
enterprising,  and  speculating  people  in  the 
East.  Generally  connected  witii  some  Euro- 
pean mercantile  house  as  brokers,  in  the  first 
instance,  they  aceiunulate  considerable  sums, 
which  subsequently  have,  in  many  instances, 
been  applied  to  save  their  employers  from 
ruin.  The  Pursee  community  may  consist  of 
about  fiily  thousand,  almost  nil  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  trade  or  manufactures.  A  few 
go  out  to  service  as  coachmen  and  butlers, 
but  not  one  is  to  be  met  with  eillier  in  the  army 
or  the  police  force.  Next  in  iiiteHigi-nfe  to  the 
Parsees  come  the  Hindo"3,  wh  >  outnumber 
them  sixfold.  liducation  is  makinfj  great 
strides  amongst  thin  class,  and  the  literature 
of  the  West  is  fiist  superseding  the  fables 
of  the  East.  The  Brahmins  in  Bombay  are 
falling  rapidly  into  disrepute,  and  the  true 
theories  of  material   philosophy  arc   taking 


the  place  of  the  senseless  doctrines  of  their 
ancestors.  As  their  minds  become  enlight- 
ened, the  Hindoos  natorally  and  necessarily 
abandon  the  faith  of  their  fathers;  for 
which,  however,  they  doeline  to  substitute 
the  mysteries  of  Christianity.  Next  in  num- 
ber to  the  Hindoos  st&nd  the  followers  of 
Mahomet^  who,  however,  are  anything  but 
unanimous  in  their  doctrines.  The  Sheeah, 
the  Sooroee,  the  Khojah,  the  Mehmon,  the 
Borah,  the  Mussulman  from  the  Deccan,  and 
he  from  the  Konkan,  have  all  some  dis- 
tinctive Shibboleth,  but  acjee  in  the  two 
great  points  of  Mahometanism — the  unity  of 
God,  and  the  truth  of  Mahomet's  mission  as 
his  prophet 

The  Portuguese  or  native  Christians  form 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of 
Bombay;  thousands  of  temporary  sojourners 
add  varietv  even  to  this  variegated  mass  Ar- 
menians, Jews,  Persians,  Scindians,  Affghans, 
Beloochees,  Cashmerians,  Bengalese,  Madras-, 
sees,  Chinese,  Malays,  Arabs^  are  to  be  met 
with  at  every  turn.  The  rich  Parsees,  Hindoos, 
and  Mussulmans  drive  about  in  very  elegant 
equipages,  chiefly  procured  from  London  or 
Liverpool ;  for  the  art  of  carriage-building  is 
not,  as  in  Calcutta,  one  of  those  brought  to 
perfection  in  Bombav.  The  English  settled 
here  are  a  mere  handful  in  point  of  numbers» 
although  they  are  the  motive  and  regulating 
power  of  the  whole  of  the  other  machinery. 
They  consist  exclusively  of  temporary  re- 
sidents, members  of  the  two  services,  civil  and 
military,  of  the  law,  or  of  the  mercantile  pro- 
fession. No  settler  or  colonist  is  to  be  found 
here.  All  hope  to  lay  their  bones  in  England, 
and,  with  this  feeling  predominant  in  every 
English  breast,  it  is  clear  that  not  much  per- 
manent interest  for  India  cai>  be  entertained 
by  this  class. 

The  mode  of  life  among  the  English  gentry 
is  very  pleasant  An  early  ride  before  the 
sun  has  risen  high  enouc^h  to  be  annoying; 
the  indispensable  cold  bath ;  a  substantial 
breakfast  at  nine;  tiffin  or  luncheon  at  two, 
for  those  who  like  it;  and  dinner  at  half-past 
seven,  before  which  a  ride  or  drive  for  a 
couple  of  hours  serves  to  dissipate  the  vapours 
of  office  work — form  the  usual  routine  of 
e.\istenee.  Where  no  one  is  idle,  there  is,  of 
course,  small  time  left  for  literary  pursuits, 
and  the  lassitude  induced  by  the  climate 
renders  it  next  to  impossible  to  read  or  write 
after  dinner.  Reading  is  consequently  much 
limited  to  the  epliemernl  productions  of  the 
daily  press.  This,  for  India,  is  on  rather 
an  extensive  scale,  since  there  are  no  fewer 
than  three  morning  journals,  conducted  with 
ujuch  spirit  and  vigour. 

Parell,  the  Governor's  residence,  is  a  spa- 
cious and  handsome  edifice,  with  no  pre- 
tensions to  architectural  beauty,  but  imposing 
from  its  magnitude.  It  contains  exi-ellent 
private  apartments,  besides  a  magnificent 
Huito  of  reception  rooms.  A  ball  here  in 
January  or  February,  when   everybody  is  at 


the  Presidency,  is  like  a  costume  bill.  Ladies 
dress^  in  the  height  of  fashion,  men  in  nniforms 
of  every  mdation  of  splendour,  a  superb  mili- 
tary bona,  rooms  illuminated  in  a  manner 
that  shames  the  feeble  efforts  of  a  London 
wax-chandler,  the  finest  flowers  Tsuch  as  are 
only  to  be  procured  in  England  from  hot- 
houses) in  the  most  luxuriant  profusion,  consti- 
tute the  leading^  features  of  these  very  agree- 
able parties.  Such  scenes  are  not,  however, 
confioed  to  Government  House.  The  Byculla 
Club  occasionally  lends  its  magnificent  saloon 
to  this  sort  of  reunion :  and  the  other  day  the 
Bachelors  gave  a  sumptuous  soirie  in  the  grand 
and  classic  saloon  of  the  Town  Hall ;  besides 
which  the  leading  members  of  society  here 
are  continually  giving  agreeable  dances. 
Thus,  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  try  to  cheat 
existence  of  its  sombre  hue,  and  to  give  it  a 
varnish  of  hilarity  not  quite  consist^t  with 
its  natural  tones.  The  rooms  here  arc,  in 
general,  large  and  lofty,  and  the  profusion 
of  wax  lights  is,  on  these  occasions,  onite 
dazzling.  Nothmg  can  exceed  the  teoium 
of  a  formal  Bombay  dinner.  Tables  ffroaning 
with  Brummagem  imitations  of  splendour, 
and  dishes  redolent  of  the  strong  and  greasy 
compositions  of  Portuguese  cooks;  fifuests 
thrown  together,  in  numerous  confusion, 
without  reference  to  acquaintanceship  or 
similarity  of  tastes  or  habits;  fifty  or  sixty 
people  seated  at  an  immense  table  resembling 
a  table  d'hote  in  all  except  the  goodness  of  its 
dishes,  with  a  servant  behind  every  chair. 
This  is  apicturc  of  a  Bombay  dinner. 

The  Fme  Arts  are  unknown  in  Bombay. 
A  gaudy-coloured  lithomph  would  be  hero 
as  much  esteemed  as  a  Titian  or  a  Raphael; 
and,  I  fear,  the  want  of  taste  is  not  confined 
to  the  native  inhabitants.  Europeans  come 
out  so  young,  so  partially  educated,  and  with 
their  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Art  so  little 
developed,  that  they  remain  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives  as  much  children  in  this  respect 
as  when  they  first  arrived.  I  remember  onco 
accompanying  two  Indian  friends  through  the 
gallery  of'^tho  PitU  Palace.  Their  admiration 
was  wholly  given  to  the  worst  pictures  and 
the  worst  statues.  An  artist  hero  would 
starve;  and  although  the  Hindoos  have  a 
taste  for  sculpture,  their  efforts  are  confined 
to  the  grotesque.  This  is  extraordinary, 
when  we  reficct  that  the  human  figure  in  its 
most  beautiful  proportions  is  constantly  dis- 
played to  them.  Some  of  the  men  from 
Hindostan — who  go  by  the  name  of  Pur- 
dasees,  or  foreigners — are  the  most  superb 
models  for  a  sculptor  that  can  l)e  conceived. 
The  women,  too,  throw  their  drapery  about 
them  in  the  most  elegant  folds,  and  a  group 
of  Hindoo  girls  at  a  well  is  perhaps  the  most 
artistic  combination  that  could  be  desired. 
Yet  these  pass  unnoticed  and  unadinlrod, 
except,  ])erhaps,  by  an  occasional  amateur, 
whoso  other  avocations  leave  him  little 
time  to  note  or  perpetuate  the  graceful  scene. 
IVe    are  apt  to  imagine    that  tho    Greeks 


derived  thdr  eaperiority  in  the  Fhe  Arts 
fh>m  their  eonstant  nunillarity  with  the 
finest  forms,  in  baths  and  wrestling  olsees, 
io  the  foram,  the  agora,  or  the  bippoarome. 
Yet  these  could  only  have  mmi  oeok 
sional  opportaidties  compared  with  tiiose 
ofiEered  dsuy  In  the  streets  of  Bombay.  The 
genius  of  flahometanism  Is  opposed  to  the 
imitation  of  the  human  figure,  eiflier  in 
paiotinff  or  sculpture;  but  Hindoo  temples 
abouna  with  examples  of  both.  How  Is  it, 
then,  that  Art  should  be  here  at  a  lower  ebb 
in  the  tdneteenth  century  than  it  ever  was  in 
Eigjptt  Even  in  architecture  the  taste  of 
the  ifindoos  is  vicious  and  trivial  to  a  great 
extent;  great  labour  and  expense  are  frittered 
away  in  the  most  tasteless  attempts  at  orna- 
ment, and  not  a  single  Hindoo  monument  of 
architaotnral  science  is  to  be  seen  in  or  near 
Bombay.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Parsees,  none  of  whom,  even  the  richest,  pos- 
sesses a  painting  worth  five  shillmgs,  althoagh 
their  rooms  are  crowded^  ^th  chandeliers, 
lustres,  mirrors,  and  gilding,  of  the  most 
expensive  character,  and  all  procured  fVom 
London,  which,  if  desired,  eonld  fomish  their 
magnificent  saloons  ^th  exquisite  pictures, 
bronzes,  and  statues,  at  a  very  moderate  ex- 
pense. Taste  may  perhaps  arise  after  another 
half-century  of  education,  out  at  present  it  finds 
no  resting-place  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape. 
One  only  good  picture  is  to  be  seen  here,  a 
larffe  whole-length  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria, 
by  Wilkie.  This  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Parsee  Knight,  and  was  made  a  present  to  him 
by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Forbes. 

The  Town  Hall,  which  contains  the  library 
of  the  Bombay  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  is  rich  in  three  magnificent  works 
of  Chantrey.  These  are  colossal  statues 
of  Mount  Stewart  Elphinstone,  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  and  Sir  Charles  Forbes;  the  two 
former  in  his  best  manner.  This  building 
is,  perhaps,  the  finest  specimen  of  English 
taste  in  India.  It  is  m  the  Doric  style, 
vast  and  well-proportioned,  though  a  little 
ponderous. 

The  trade  of  Bombay  is  extensive  and  im- 
portint,  the  imports  and  exports  each  reaching 
on  an  average  nearly  ten  millions  sterling. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  traffic  is  con- 
ducted on  commission,  the  majority  of  the 
houses  here  being  merely  commission  agents. 
A  large  proportion  of  tho  trade  with  China 
and  other  Eastern  countries  is  in  tho  hands 
of  natives;  tha^  with  England  and  Europe 
chieily,  if  not  entirely,  in  English  and  German 
firms.  There  is  not  a  single  French  house  of 
agency  here.  Taking  tho  profits  on  these 
twenty  millions  at  eight  per  cent.,  which  I 
fancy  every  house  of  agency  expects  as  its 
share,  we  have  here  one  million  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  to  be  distributed 
amongst  tho  mercantile  community,  some  of 
the  leading  members  of  which  must  be  an- 
nually realising  very  large  sums.  There  is 
nol,  uoyfcsw,  mwii^Vv  tt.^\4«aranee  or  show  of 
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wealth  amongst  the  cotton  lords  here,  who, 
generally  sp^fiking,  live  in  a  very  modest 
quiet  way.  The  great  staple  of  export  is  raw 
aolloii — the  great  staple  of  import  the  same 
eotton  manuiaetared. 

It  is  nngnlar  that  so  few  indigenoos  Indian 
horses  should  exist    Those  employed  in  onr 
legalar  eavaliy  and  horse  artillery  are  in- 
variably either  Arab  or  Persian;  the  former 
small,  active,  and  of  perfect  symmetry ;  the 
latter,  larger  and  more  powerfal,bat  with  less 
activity,  and  fiu*  less  beauty.     A  well-bred 
Arab  has  small  ears,  wide  and  sqoare  fore- 
bead,  jowl  and  cheekbones  wide  apart;  eye 
bright  and  large ;  nostril  open,  aogular,  and 
transparent;  nether  lip  pendulous;  skin  of  a 
smooth  and  silky  texture;    fore-hand  fine; 
shoulder  not  very  high,  but  very  oUique; 
joints  large,  angular,  and  well-knit    The  back 
iinew  of  the  fore-leg  remarkably  large,  and 
standing  out  well  from  the  leg-l>one,  pastern 
rather  long,  hoof  hard,  and  crust  rather  high ; 
barrel,  roimd ;   hips  wide,  tail  set  on  high ; 
buttock  square,  thigh  muscular,  hock  large 
and  free  mm  flesh ;  tail  fine  at  the  extremity 
like  that  of  a  greyhound ;  temper  mild  and 
equable;  heiffht  seldom  exceedm^  fonrteen 
hands  two  indies.    This  is  the  Arab  horse  of 
good  blood,  and  of  such  about  two  thousand 
are  imported  annually  into  Bombay,  chiefly 
from  Bnssorah.    Of  course,  all  do  not  answer 
this  description,  which  comprises  almost  every 
desirable  quality  of  shape  and  make  to  b^ 
found  in  this  quadruped.      Their  speed  is 
good,  but  not  e<)u.il  to  our  English  blood ;  a 
mile  in  one  hundred  and  twelve  seconds  being 
about  the  utmost  they  can  como  up  to.    In 
England  the  same  distance  has  often  been 
penormed  in  eighty  seconds  by  our  best  blood. 
The  average  speed  of  an  Arab  is,  however, 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  run 
of  English  horses,  not  thorough-bred.    The 
price  of  an  Arab  here  is  high  ;  young,  sound, 
and  of  good  blood,  with  power  to  carry  twelve 
or  thirteen  stone.      Such  a  horse  ennnot  be 
bought  at  the  stiibles  for  less  than  one  thousand 
or  twelve  hundred  rupees.     The  trade  is  in 
the  hands  of  Porsee  brokers,  four  or  five  of 
whom  keep  stables,  capable  of  containing  from 
three  to  four  hundred  horses  each.    On  eiich 
sale  they  realise  thirty-two  rupees,  seventeen 
from  the  buyer  and  iittfin  from  the  seller, 
irrespective  of   the  value  of   the  horse.      It 
follows,  therefore,  that  as  these  brokers  gene- 
rally dispose  of   five  or  six  hundred  horses 
eacn  annually,  they  must  realise  lar^e  profits, 
besides   that    which    they  derive    from    the 
horses  standing*  at  livery. 

Another  article  of  commerce  consists  of 
pearls, also  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Arabs 
bring  these  down  in  December  or  January, 
and  return  before  the  monsoon  sets  in,  carry- 
ing home  in  exchange  large  (piantities  of 
Manchester  and  Yorksiiire  ^oods. 

Of  these  orient  gems  a  large  proportion  is 
unsuited  to  the  European  markets,  being  of  a 
yellowish  golden  lustre,  and  not  of  that  pure 
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white  eo  much  deaideimted  at  home.  The 
natives  do  not  de8{»ae  them  for  this ;  and  in 
my  eye — ^which  ever  delighted  in  the  rich 
Venetian  tone  of  colomr,  in  preference  to  the 
cold  tints  of  Rome  or  Florence — I  most  say 
they  lose  nothinff  by  this  golden  hue.  The 
opulent  here  ^  every  caste  posaeas  vast 
hoards  of  these  treasures  of  the  deep ;  with 
which,  on  gala  days,  they  delight  to  deck 
their  children  ana  wives.  A  considerable 
jpOrtion  of  each  wealthy  native*8  riches  consists 
m  jewellery,  bnt  for  the  moat  part  the  stones 
are  badly  set  and  badly  cut  Size,  irre- 
spective of  symmetry  or  water,  is  much 
coveted,  and  the  consequence  ia  that  nowhere 
are  so  many  indififorent  jewels  treasured  up  as 
here. 

Magnitude  and  profusion  are  the  rules  of 
native  taste  in  the  precious  stones  on  this 
side  of  India,  which  possesses  none  of  the 
skill  or  science  evincea  by  the  jewellers  and 
lapidaries  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  or  even  by 
those  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  Ornaments 
of  pure  and  massive  gold  distinguish  the  less 
opulent,  many  of  whom  carry  about  their 
persons  their  whole  wealth.  An  immense 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  is  lost  to  cir- 
culation by  this  propensity,  which  probably 
may  trace  its  origin  to  habits  engendered 
by  long  years  of  turbulence  and  war&re, 
when  no  safe  investment  of  capital  existed. 
Even  now  it  is  diflkult  to  persuade  a  native 
of  the  advantage  held  out  by  a  Government 
s;ivings  bank  in  preference  to  a  gold  chain  or 
bangle,  the  ready  and  ever-available  resources 
of  which  are,  to  his  mmd,  more  easily  realis- 
able than  those  offered  by  the  signature  of  a 
bank  secretary.  A  well  inform^  native  has 
assured  me  that  he  has  reaaon  to  believe  that 
not  less  than  five  crores  of  rupees,  or  ^ve 
millions  sterling,  is  invested  in  gold  and 
silver  ornamenU  in  Bombay.  Certain  it  is 
that  nowhere  have  I  seen  so  universal  a  dif- 
fusion of  these  .ornaments  as  here.  The  com- 
monest cooley  has  his  ^old  ear-ring;  the 
meanest  artisan  his  amulet  of  gold,  or  his 
waist-belt  of  silver — probably  both.  Should 
Bombay  ever  be  laid  under  contribution  by  a 
French  linc-of-battle  ship  (and  one  such  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  purpose),  the  bushels  of 
golden  ornaments  that  might  be  collected  in 
a  couple  of  hours  would  exceed  tenfold  the 
knightly  spoils  of  the  field  of  Cannse. 

No  place  in  the  world  is  more  open  to  a 
marauding  enemy  than  Bombay.  The  de- 
fences towards  the  sea  are  contemptible,  and 
half-an-hour*s  bombardment  would  destroy 
the  Fort,  the  crowded  housea  of  which  are 
built  up  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ramparts, 
where,  in  case  of  conflagration,  no  men  could 
stand  to  their  guns.  Without  the  aid  of 
some  heavy  men-of-war,  Bombay  might  be 
8.icked  and  burnt  in  an  hour,  and  no  vestige 
left  of  its  pristine  prosperity.  I  don't  know 
whether  our  rulers  are  aware  of  its  insecurity ; 
but  there  is  certainly,  at  present,  nothing  to 
prevent    the    approach   of  a  hostile  line-uf-   ^ 
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battle  ship,  and,  when  arrived,  nothing  to 
prevent  her  from  laying  the  place  in  aahea, 
or  under  contribution,  as  might  beat  aait  lier 
viewa.  The  great  importance  of  Bombay,  aa 
the  key  of  communication  between  the  upper 
provineea  of  India  and  England,  aa  the  empo* 
Hum  of  tho  cotton  trade,  aa  the  gnat 
entrep6t  of  our  Mancheater,  Glamw,  and 
Yorkshire  gooda,  aa  the  aeat  of  a  moat 
eitensive  and  efficient  naval  dockyard,  and 
aa  the  ^pital  of  Weatem  India,  ou^t.  to 
direct  attention  to  thia  ata^  of  thinga;  fbr 
the  place  at  preaent  ia  aa  defenceleaa  aa 
Southampton,  and  still  more  acceaaible;  for 
the  heaviest  line-of-battle  ahip  could  lie 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  Custom 
House,  the  Treasury,  and  the  Mint  So 
large  a  population,  such  extensive  wealth, 
and  so  important  interests,  onirht  to  demand 
the  most  serious  attention  of  ue  anthoritiea 
to  their  inaecure  state;  for  a  blow  once 
struck  home  would  be  irreparable. 

A  sketch  of  Bombay  would  be  imperfect 
without  a  notice  of  the  railroad  now  m  pro- 
gresa,  and  which  is  fondly  thought  hy  many 
will  be  tho  forerunner  of  a  host  of  others, 
that  are  to  bring  the  most  distant  cities  of 
India  within  a  few  houra  of  each  other. 
It  ia  very  nearly  completed  aa  far  aa  Tannah, 
the  Borthemmoat  point  of  Salsette;  and  it  ia 
progressing  thence  towards  Callinn,  in  the 
Northern  Konkan.  Thence,  it  is  hoped  that 
eventually  it  will  be  carried  farther  mto  the 
interior,  and  that  the  Ghauts  will  be  sur- 
mounted, so  as  to  bring  tho  tmfiio  of  tho 
Dcccan  and  Khandcish  within  its  grasp ;  and 
thus,  in  a  great  measure,  remedy  tho  crying 
evil  of  India — tho  want  of  internal  communi- 
cations. The  projectors,  on  calculations  which 
are  understood  to  have  been  well  considered, 
anticipate  large  protits.  The  East  India 
Company  has  acted  widely  in  so  far  comply- 
ing with  tho  exij^eneios  of  the  times  as  to 
yield  gracciully  to  the  clamour  for  a  railroad. 
Its  real  importance  or  value  will  never  bo 
understood  in  England ;  and  it  is  a  good  tub 
to  throw  to  the  whale  on  the  approaching 
discussions  on  the  Charter. 

NOT  FOUND  YET! 
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We  will  cross  the  peninHuIa  to  the  Gurnard's 
Head,  and  beat  a  portion  of  the  northern  coast, 
in  search  of  those  same  Cornish  Choughs  I 
sought  on  a  former  occasion,  and  have  not 
found  yet  Midway,  we  shall  have  a  prospect 
of  the  two  Hens — the  Bristol  and  the  English 
Channels — which  you  may  imagine  (if  the 
nullity  is  insuiliciently  satisfactory)  to  be  tho 
Atlantic  and  the  Puciiic,  separaUni  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Durien.  Tuminnr  our  backs  on  the 
lovely  crescent  of  Mount's  Bay,  up  we  go ;  up 
— up — up.  It  is  worth  while  looking  round 
now  and  then,  to  see  how  afTectionately  the 
hlufT  prumontories  of  the  Lizard  and 
Ht.  l^uul  stretch  out  their  weather-beaten 
urnjs    to    shelter   and   protect  their    bosom 


friends,  their  songly-nan^  daifinn,  Pen- 
sanee  and  Mansion.  If,  after  seanhing  and 
peering  and  tweepmg  onr  vition  oter  these 
eipanaea,  we  do  not  get  right  of  aChmigh  or 
two,  it  will  be  very  remarMbie, 

We  shall  obeeire,  in  the  course  of  the 
preeent  jannt,  that,  to  eompeneate  f^r  the 
undue  proportion  of  auntly  titles  which 
fldom  10  many  of  the  paruhea  and  littie 
towns,  othera — ^wbose  names  are  a  combi- 
nation of  merely  profime  syllables — are 
rsmarinble  for  the  agreeable  sound  and 
messnrad  accent  with  which  they  fiill  upon 
the  ear.  Mara-zion,  Treveacan,  flosevamen, 
Tregony,  and  a  host  of  others,  which,  if  I 
were  meditating  an  epic,  should  pass  before 
yon  in  Indian  file:  these  harmonious  scraps 
of  geography  would  be  useful  to  the  most 
elegant  novelist  that  ever  wrote  for  a  fas> 
tidions  public.  Some  of  the  scenery,  too,  is 
of  a  very  sentimental  description,  and  reads 
as  wdl  upon  paper  as  it  is  aeliffhtfbl  to  the 
traveller.  We  are  now  about  half-way ;  we  are 
crossing  an  extenrive  grove  of  pinasters,  with 
an  underwood  of  ffigantioiliodod[endrona — ^now 
meeting  overhead  In  tUeketa,  now  dispersed 
as  independent  evergreens. 

Your  eye  hss  been  sttrseted  by  that  strange 
object  to  the  rights  not  ftr  from  the  road, 
which  you  might  take  to  be  a  rude,  clumsy, 
three-legged  stool,  made  up  with  pieces  of 
unhewn  stone.  It  is  called  here  the  Ludgvan 
(pronounced  Ludyan)  quoit.  You  are  too 
well  read  not  to  know  that  it  is  a  cromlech, 
and  engravings  will  have  given  yon  an  im- 
perfect idea  of  its  appearance ;  but  did  you 
ever  in  your  life  see  anything  with  such  a 
mysteriously  M  look  ?  It  is  this  charac- 
teristic which  artists  cannot  eaaily  express: 
moat  of  their  cromlechs  might  have  been  sent 
the  other  day  from  the  Penryn  quarries, 
along  with  the  granite  for  Waterloo  Bridge. 
All  tho  (what  are  called)  Druidical  remains 
have  the  same  fearful  stamp  of  unimaginable 
antiquity.  It  is  that — not  the  magnitude,  not 
the  singular  arrangement,  but  the  ago, 
defying  investigation — which  gives  to  Stone- 
henge  its  power  over  the  imagination.  Roman 
ruins,  Cyclopacan  walls,  are  nothing  to  them. 
Fossil  remains — even  trilobites,  in  tolerable 
preservation — have,  in  comparison,  all  the 
freshness  of  new  laid  eggs. 

Although  you  have  now  some  acquaintance 
with  Cornish  gales,  you  would  hardly  credit 
that,  one  extru-stormy  night,  the  upper  stone 
was  blown  from  off  its  three  supports.  There 
are  many  fools  in  the  World,  who  value  them- 
selves, like  butchers'  meat,  by  the  stone,  and 
whose  sole  strength  lies  in  their  shoulders, 
and  in  the  calves  of  their  legs.  However,  the 
quoit  was  displaced,  either  by  the  wind,  or  by 
the  rogue  Nobody.  Happily  it  has  returned 
to  its  original  points  of  suspension. 

And,  pray,  what  was  the  purpose  of  these 
monstrous  three-legged  stools  and  circles  of 
hu^e  stones?  Ah  !  what,  indeed  ?  Some  will 
tell  you  one  thing,  some  another— temples 


ilUn  for  haman  sacrifice,  immovable  orreries, 
and  no  on.  A  French  ahrug  of  the  shoulders 
is  the  best  answer.  Read  ^^ood  Or.  Borlasv 
bk  History  of  Cornwall ;  read  Mr.  Dake*s 
IssfMd  Emuf  on  Stonehenge,  and  you  will  be 
JhI  as  satisfied  with  them  as  with  by-gone 
systems  of  astronomy,  "cycle  on  epieyelet 
ofb  on  orb.**  You  will  in  the  end  arrive  at 
th0  true  condutton,  that  theso— are  stones. 

My  imagination  cannot  utterly  diseard  a 
dmam  I  once  had,  that  Stonehenge  and  the 
Lndffyan  quoit  are  not  remains  of  human 
worimanahip.  That  they  were,  originally 
arranged  by  some  mechanical  agency,  and  did 
not  tumble  together  by  mere  chance,  can 
hardly  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has  seen 
the  things  as  they  now  stand.  But  remember, 
my  philosophic  firiend,  man  is  not  the  only 
animal  endowed  with  the  bump  of  constmo- 
tivsQess.  Other  creatures  build  besides  him- 
self; ant-hills  have  been  taken,  at  first  sight, 
for  the  dwellings  of  negroes ;  a  cockney, 
coming  suddenly  on  a  li^ver  village — sup- 
posing one  resuscitated — asked  his  way  to  the 
inn  there :  many  birds'  nests  show,  at  least, 
as  much  attention  to  comfort  as  an  Irish 
cabin.  Now  we  know  that  there  have  existed 
in  former  ages  gigantic  lieavers,  besides 
crowds  of  other  monsters,  of  whose  architec- 
tural accomplishments  we  are  in  ignorance; 
knowing  only  that  they  had  the  power,  if 
they  only  had  the  instinct,  to  build  something 
extraordinary.  Might  not  a  ruce  of  (Echothe- 
Hums  be  just  as  likely  as  the  Druids,  equally 
extinct,  to  make  to  themselves  a  shelter  and 
a  family  residence,  of  which  we  here  see  the 
rains  ?  What  says  our  friend,  the  Professor, 
to  this? 

The  Professor  smiles  wickedly,  and  asks, 
**Do  you  not  think  it  more  probable  that 
Stonehenge  was  the  submarine  nest  of  the 
sea-serpent,  and  that  Ludnr\an  quoit  served 
him  as  a  pilow  for  an  afternoon  nap,  when 
out  upon  Ms  rambles?  They  would,  of  course, 
rise  with  the  rest  of  the  granite,  and  remain 
where  wo  see  them  now?" 

"Hum,"  say  I;  "when  I  have  caught  my 
Daws  and  taup^ht  them  to  speak,  I  will  ask 
them  if  their  famiJy  retains  any  tradition  on 
the  subject " 

We  are  sure  to  find  our  black  game  at  the 
Gurnard *s  Head;  so  on  \vc  roll  pleasantly.  A 
fine,  open  down-y  country,  where  one  can 
breathe ;  a  little  stony,  perhaps.  But  what  a 
luxury  it  is  to  pi^t  uway  from  the  imprison- 
ment of  interminable  hedge-rows,  turnpikes, 
and  thriving  young  plantritions,  wherein  you 
must  not  set  foot  under  pain  of  action  for 
trespass!  8omc  of  the  stones  are  got  a  little 
out  of  the  way  by  being  heaped  together  to 
serve  as  fences.  Now  and  then,  the  trouble- 
some granite,  resolved  upon  an  outbreak, 
pope  op  its  head  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  like 
a  Jack-in-the-box.  This,  to  an  unaccustomed 
eye,  gives  tho  picture  a  sort  of  ruinous  air. 
We  might  be  overlooking  the  crumbling  walls 
of  a  vast  priory,  or  city  of   priories,  of  the 


olden  time.  Mr.  Mechi  would  find  fault  with 
one  agricultural  detail  In  Cornish  fields,  it 
is  common  to  see  here  and  there,  at  regular 
intervals,  lam  mounds  planted  thickly  with 
drumheadiCabbages,  or  ^  flat-polls "  m  the 
language  of  the  country.  These  flaUpoUs  are 
great  favourites  with  the  farmers  and  the 
cottagers,  who  use  them  as  green  **  meat," 
both  for  man  and  beast— crude,  for  cows  and 
sheep :  eooked,  as  a  table  vegetable,  and  as  an 
ingreulent  in  soup.  Now,  the  cabbage-bearing 
mounds  are  composed  of  weeds,  rubbish,  earth, 
and  manure,  all  laid  up  to  rot  together,  and 
to  be  spread  over  the  land  for  the  succeeding 
crop,  as  soon  as  the  cabbages  are  consumed 
out  of  the  way.  A  better  pUn  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  noxious  weeds  and  insects  could 
not  be  devised.  They  are  thus  carefully 
treaaured  during  the  udement  season,  and 
sown  broadcast  as  the  fine  one  approaches; 
while  the  finer  the  cabbages,  the  nearer  .does 
the  mound  itself  approach  the  condition  of  an 
exhausted  non-fertilising  compost 

If  you  please,  it  is  now  requisite  to  walk  a 
little  way.  The  fence  opens,  and  you  have  to 
step  across  five  or  six  granite  bars  (the  spaces 
between  them  being  trenches  in  the  earth), 
like  a  laige  stone  gridiron  laid  upon  the 
gound.  Whatever  you  ^may  say,  it  is  not 
intended  as  a  trap  for  sprained  ankles  on 
dark  nights,  but  is  a  Cornish  style,  horizontal, 
instead  of  being  vertical,  as  your  wooden 
ones  are.  It  is  efifectual  in  stopping  the  pa»- 
sage  of  animals,  though  you  might  not  think 
80,  to  look  at  it 

And  this  is  the  Gurnard's  Head ; — a  stem, 
square-built  mass  of  grey  granite  jutting  into 
the  sea;— one  of  those  headlands,  whose  living 
portrait  Stanfield  would  produce  for  you — 
forming,  with  some  more  modestly  retired  cliffs, 
a  little  cove,  wherein  the  water  is  so  purple 
and  so  deep,  that  if  you  were  to  throw  a 
stone  therein  you  would  believe  that  it  went 
on  sinking  and  sinking  for  half  the  day.  Our 
Gurnard's  Head  is  a  s^priving  portion  of  na- 
ture's first-built  fortifications  and  bulwarks, 
shattered  and  splintered,  but  still  impregnable. 
The  waves  will  have  to  fret  and  fume  a  Ions 
while  yet  before  they  undermine  it,  and 
cause  it  to  full  in  a  heap  of  ruins.  An  inac- 
cessible, inhospitable,  uninviting  piece  of 
stuflT,  without  a  bit  of  verdure  to  tempt  even 
the  rabbit  or  the  goat ;  just  the  fitting  stron- 
hold  for  our  sable  friends  to  fix  on  as  head 
quarters.  But  hero  they  are  not,  unless 
invisibly,  in  some  chink  or  cranny  where  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  bring  them  to  light 
Like  the  little  birds  which  ply  in  and  out  at 
the  crocodile's  mouth,  for  the  friendly  pur- 
pose of  picking  his  teeth,  our  Choughs  may 
have  found  some  secret  entrance  to  the 
Gurnard's  gills,  and  may  now  be  diverting 
themselves  in  his  cavernous  interior,  if  ho  has 
But,  this  being  the  Gurnard's  Head, 


one. 


where  is  his  tail  to  be  found  ?    According  to 
the  usual   proportions  of  that  excellent  Ix 
inadequately    appreciated    fish,    it  must  I 
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i  handrcd  fathoms  deep,  not  far  from   a 

rpendicular  dropped  from  Ladi^yan  quoit, 

ite    beyond    the     reach    of    our    diving 

»paratua. 

Alas ! — No  Daws ! 

To  make  up  for  this  continued  omitho- 
omeal  disappointment,  some  sandwiches  and 
i  bottle  of  pale  ale  make  their  appearance, 
through  the  aji^oncy  of  a  benevolent  fairy. 
The  time  occupied  in  attentions  to  them,  may 
also  be  devoted  to  a  little  sober  reflection. 

With  all  its  wildness,  its  retirement^  and 
its  semi-insulnr  position,  this  is  a  particularly 
enjoyable  part  of  the  world  to  those  who 
like  it  And  to  some  constitutions,  mental 
and  bodily,  the  sea,  sea  air,  sea  news,  sea- 
side walks,  8e:i-grown  diet— Tire  sea  is  a 
matter  almost  of  necessity.  Without  it,  such 
folks    barely  exist;    with    it,    they    flourish 

vigorously. 

What  a  nuisance  for  such  people  to  find 
themselves  fixed  for  life  in  the  Midland 
Counties  of  England,  where  thev  cannot  got 
a  glimpse  of  a  lovely,  straight,  blue  horiKon 
without  a  journey !  Still  worse,  to  be  trans- 
planted to  Central  Europe,  to  some  Canton, 
Grand  Duchy,  or  Kingdom,  of  which  the 
whole  navy  .may  consist  of  a  couple  of  four- 
oared  boats,  and  n  Iwrge !  An  utterly  hope- 
lens  case  would  be  banishment  to  the  heart 
of  either  of  the  American  Continents,  where 
the  natives  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  the 
ocean,  as  we  have  of  the  features  of  the  North 
i'ole.  To  live  and  die  without  ever  havinjr 
seen  the  He:i;  what  an  incomplete  lile! 
(Jeoijniphors  complain  of  thi*  vjwt  dispro- 
portion of  watiT  on  th«'  terraqueous  jrlobe;  hut 
we  have  now  more  land  than  wk*  i-an  occupy 
properly,  nnd  turn  to  i^ood  accrjunt.  TIjc 
seas  j)rt'.vi-iit  us  iVoin  lu-ini^  a  nuisance  to 
each  t)tluT,  Mt  the  same  time  that  they  admit 
of  a  reiJson.iMe  amount  both  of  viniting  and 

niaihetisiL'. 

The  sea  here  doi'S  not  produce  exactly  the 
same  iniprfssion  on  the  mind  as  in  most 
other  j):irts  of  the  Knirli^h  coast.  There,  it  is 
a  ^uecessful  np-irressor:  here,  it  is  a  hitlled 
buliv.  These  I'ljll's  .ire  of  LTanite  and  other 
most  h:ird  materials,  yirldinjj,  ai)p:uently,  not 
an  inch  to  tiu-  fury  of  Atlnntie  wavi*s :  tiiey 
seem  rather  to  dety  them,  plantinir  tirni  out- 
posts of  n»ek  in  thi'ir  domain.  They  are 
magnificent  and  siiMiine;  but  they  allrct  us 
in  quiti*  a  (iilVen-nt  way,  and  an"  less  touehin:: 
to  the  feelin;rs,  less  start linir  to  the  imiiiri- 
nation,  than  the  fallinir  and  nieltiiii^  masses  of 
the  Norfolk  and  niany  other  clitTs.  In  thesr 
we  behold  a  siiiiiinLT.  liberal,  and  prosperous 
victim,  who  can  iil  he  spared,  nn»reilesslv  laid 
low.  destroyed,  and  made  to  (ii«*appe:ir,  by  an 
unrelrnting  enemy,  who  is  none  the  icln'r 
f«»r  Ijis  triumph,  {imi  vvlm,  wr  plninly  see.  will 


never  eeoao  from  his  work  of  dettmetion,  n 
long  as  anything  remains  to  be  dfi«troye( 
Bat  the  cold,  gray,  hoary  elifls  of  Comwal 
are  also  firm,  hard-hearted,  and  ehurlisl 
Thejr  give  nothing;  what  little  they  do  yiel 
is  violently  extorted  from  them.  They  def 
the  storms,  the  frosts,  the  floods,  and  th 
breakers.  Time  only,  and  slow  invisibl 
agencies,  can  touch  them.  They  are  nc 
eteraal;  but  of  a  duration  extending  muc 
farther  than  we  can  conceive,  both  back  int 
the  post,  and  on  towards  the  future.  The! 
tenant,  the  Cornish  chough,  on  whose  hea 
naturalists  have  now  set  a  price,  may  belon 
to  but  one  of  a  scries  of  Faunjis  which,  i 
their  respective  generations,  have  haunte 
thesfi  immovable,  outlandish  hiding-place 
and  then  have  followed  the  couree  of  a 
things  earthly. 

**Do  not  look  so  down-hearted,  thoug 
the  ale  and  sandwiches  are  finished.  Th 
air  hero  sharpens  the  appetite,  but  you  wi 
find  something  on  the  dinner-table,  an 
then—" 

"It  was  not  merely  that;  it  seems  to  ui 
that  your  Daws  are  a  myth,  a  mocking  mi  rag 
The  species  is  a  plausible  invention  ( 
Pennanfs,  adopted,  without  snflicient  ev 
dence,  by  Mr.  Yarrel.  Our  friend's  specimen 
at  Penzance,  are  factitious  things,  made  u 
of  false  feathers  and  paint  Hero  am  i,  da 
after  day,  out  on  a  fooPs  errand,  bent  on 
wild-goose  chase;  and  Fm  beginning  to  I 
tired  of  it."* 

"F<>r  shame;  to  lot  such  thoughts  esca 
your  lips  !    Even  if  our  Daws  were  a  mytli,  a 
an  unatt'iinable  ideality, — that  you,  with  y< 
eyes  open,  shouhl  not  perceive  its  signitiean 
Is  not  life  itself  a  wild-goose  chase,  du' 
which,  though  we  are  sure  to  lose  m:iT 
bird  th:it  we  set  our  lu-arts  on  bagifinir. 
also  pick   up  many  a  prize  that  we  ha« 
liopeil  to  meet  with  by  the  way.'     Lor 
the  hi^torv  of  all  human  knowledjre. 
wi'  not  i;raK|)ed  at  a  philosopher's  sioue, 
jjoMiTi  iiraujrht  of  unfadinjr  vouth  :  and  < 
not  hold  a  Chemistry  in  our  hands  '.     A 
th»'     wildest  wild-gooso  chasi*    are    tin 
refined  pleasures  to  he  tasted,  nrMlcrj)  ^ 
to  he  le.-irned,  alon','  the  road  .'     Are 
t:iM':lit,  while  travellin;.'  forwani,   lo 
tf)  n-jeet,  in  believe,  an<l  to  d.'ire ;   a! 
the  course  of  our  c(uitinued  (ii^appoir 
Is  it  iiDthing  simply  to   he   here.  :— 
th«'M*  i^Iorious  fc?i;,fhts,  and  to  feol,  in  I 
them,  the  thrill  of  admiration,  rever 
wmidiT?" 

*■  Knough.       1    am    rebuked.      H 
Onward   shall  be  our  huntiuir  slxr 
unexpected  godsend  may  he  foun« 
tell    hefnrehand?     The  Daws   invif 
1  follow  them." 
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Of  primary  causes  or  primary  colours,  we 
are  neither  philosophers  nor  opticians  enough 
to  bo  enabled  profit^ibly  to  discourse.  Yet 
there  are  primaries — lirst  things— ^n  all  our 
lives  very  curious  an(ji  wonderful,  replete  with 
matter  for  speculation,  interesting  because 
they  come  home  to  and  can  bo  understood  by 
us  all. 

That  it  is  **  2e  premier  pas  qui  cnikte^ — ^that 
the  first  step  is  the  great  point — is  as  much 
a  household  word  to  us,  and  is  as  familiar  to 
our  mouths  as  that  the  descent  of  Avemus 
is  unnccompanied  by  difficulty,  or  that  one 
member  of  the  feathered  creation  held  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  of  the  same  species  in  the 
bush.  And,  if  we  uii^ht  be  permitted  to  add 
to  the  first  quoted  morsel  of  proverbial  philo- 
sophy a  humble  little  rider  of  our  own,  we 
would  say  that  we  iieirr  forget  the  first  step, 
the  firht  :uscent,  the  first  stumble,  the  first  full. 
Time  skins  over  the  wound  of  later  years, 
and,  looking  at  the  cic^itrice  (if,  indeed,  a  scar 
should  remain),  we  even  wonder  who  infiieted 
the  wound,  where,  or  how,  or  when  it  was  in- 
flicted, and  when  and  where  healed.  But  the 
first-born  of  our  wounds  arc  yet  green  ;  and 
we  can  see  the  glittering  of  the  glaive,  and 
feel  the  touch  of  the  steel,  now  that  our  hair 
is  grizzled,  and  our  friends  and  enemies  are 
dead,  and  we  have  other  allies  and  foes  who 
were  babies  in  the  old  time  when  wo  got  that 
hurt. 

Many  men  have  as  many  minds;  but  we 

are   all   alike   in   this   respect.     The   camera 

may  be  of  costly  rosewood  or  plain  deal,  the 

lens  of  rare   pebble   or   simple  bottle-glass  ; 

but  the  first  impressions  come  equally  through 

the  focus,  and  are  dairuerreotypeil  with  equal 

force  on  the  silver  tablets  of    memory.   The 

duke  and  the  dustman,  the  countess  and  the 

coiteniionijer,  the  schoolbov   and  the  white- 

headed   old  p  itriarch — fur  all  the  dreary  seas 

that    flow  between   the    to-day   they   live  in 

and    the  yesterday  wherein    they   began   life 

— still,  like  the  clitls  of  the  Ancient  Mariner, 

bear    the  "  marks   of  that  which   once  hath 

bv.^n."' 

Many    of  the    primaries   are  locked  up  in 

secret  cabinets  of  tlie  mind,  of  which  we  have 

mislaid  (ami  think    wc  hnvc  ]o6t)  the  keys; 

but    M'v   have  Dot;  tind,  from  tfnio    to   time, 

roL.  r,  2iii 


finding  them  in  bunches  in  old  coat-pockets, 
or  on  disregarded  split-rings,  we  open  them. 
From  the  old  desk  of  the  mind,  we  take  the  first 
love-letter,  of  which  the  ink  is  so  yellow  now, 
and  was  so  brilliimt  once,  but  whose  characters 
are  as  distinct  as  over.  From  the  old  ward- 
robe of  the  mind,  we  draw  the  first  tail-coat 

threadbare,  musty,  and  worm-eaten,  now  ;  but 
the  first  tail-coat  for  all  that  For  all  that 
we  may  have  been  twice  bankrupt  and  once 
insolvent ;  for  all  that  Jack  may  have  been 
transported,  or  Ned  consigned  to  his  coffin 
yeArs  ago,  or  Tom  *  barbeeued  in  Typee 
or  Omoo  regions;  for  all  that  wo  may  be 
riding  in  gold  coaches,  and  denying  that 
we  ever  trotted  in  the  mud;  for  aH  that 
we  may  have  changed  our  names,  or  tacked 
titles  to  them,  or  given  the  hand  that 
was  once  homy  and  labour-stained,  a  neat 
coat  of  blood-red  crimson,  and  nailed  it  on  a 
shield  like  a  bat  on  a  barn-door ;  for  all  that 
we  eat  turtlo  instead  of  tripe,  and  drink 
Moselle  in  lieu  of  ^^max;" — ^the  primaries 
shall  never  bo  forgotten — the  moment  when 
our  foot  pressed  the  first  step  shall  never 
vanish.  Cost  the  stone  as  far  into  the  river 
of  Lethe  as  you  will,  the  sluggish  tide  shall 
wash  it  back  again,  and  after  playing  dully 
with  it  on  the  sand,  ever  land  it  high  and 
dry  upon  the  beach. 

Male  primaries  and  female  primaries  there 
be,  and  we  are  of  the  ruder  sex ;  but  there  are 
many,  common  to  both  sexes. 

Not    this  one,    though;  the  first  —  well, 
there  is  no   harm  in  it ! — the  first  pair  of 
trousers.    Who  does  not  remember,  who  can 
ever    forget,  those    much-desiderated,  much- 
prized,    much-feared,    much-admired    articles 
of  dress  ?    Ho>v  stiff,  angular,  hard,  wooden, 
they  seemed  to  our  youthful   limbs!    How 
readily,  but  for  the  proper  pride  and  manliness 
we  felt  in  them — ^the  utter  majority  and  inde- 
pendence of  seven  years  of  age — we  would 
have  cast  them  oflf  fiiiy  times,  the  very  first  day 
we  wore  them,  and,  resuming  the  kilt,  have  once 
more  roamed  our  little  world,  a  young  High- 
lander. How(all  is  vanity !)  we  mountea  on  sur- 
reptitious chairs,  viewed  ourselvts  in  mirrors, 
and  were  discovered  in  the  act  by  cousins,  and 
blushed  dreadfully,  and  were  brought  thereby 
to  great  shame  and  grief.   What  inexpressible 
delight  in  that  first  ylun^e  of  the  band  (and 
half  the  arm)  \nlo  \.\i^  Xiow&^t^^w^vsXss— icL 
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^mifA  fife  Crtbon  deep  for  Iwk ! 
Utter  pAin  and  hoBulieliMi  we  U%  wbea  fini 
I  ftraUiD^  forth  eWvMMl  in  tbeo,  rode,  e«»- 
I  tomeliofM  Wryii  mocked  «•»  likeaed  ne  to  a 
prir  of  Uitk^%  sjined  *i  oor  legs  wflk  pef-4op«, 
Wbet  kifonlteu  we  saffitred  from  tkct  wicked 
jrootii  /'he  moet  heve  been  baaged*  or  tnas- 
ported  for  life  In  cfter  tcoib),  who  wUk  a 


nail— a  rutty  nail— lore  the  left  leg  of  tkoeo  wjdiftd  kf  mi  iiBMtiifictory  dovM  whether 


trooeerB  ioto  a  bideooa  rent,  and  thca  ran 
awajr  hiogfaio|r;  ^bal  tortorea  duriag  oor 
roCiirn  home,  at  the  thoogfat  of  what  oor 
pareota  and  ipuirdiaiia  woald  eaj!  Thoao 
promier  paotaloooa  were  HndEcoloared,  hot* 
tofdogorerthejaeketyaiid  foraringy  with  aa 
oxtemdiro  ahirt^rill,  what  wm  then  celled  a 
^  tkoletofi  atuf   Tbef  ehono  ferir  mach. 


bad  a  qmtti  Hnell  of  the  •oaffcoloaiod  dye.  we  eahmi^fllfiTe  o*cleek  that  eveaiog,  to  the 

Thejr  gave  the  wearer  aometbiiig  of  a  trwaed   ^"^      '      "'    ' 

appeanaee,  like  a  joaog  fowl  ready  for  the 

apit.    It  waa  a  dreadfu  iaahioii,  aa  ofttiBg 

Irreabtible  tamptatioiia  to  the  acboolmaaler 

to  uae  hia  cane.    You  were  got  «p  ready  for 

him,  and  abatJnence  waa  more  than  be  eoold 

bear.    We  eonfeaa  to  a  horrid  rellah  in  thia 

wlae  onraelf  at  the  preseat  time.    When  we 

aee  (fare  apeetacle  now-a^daya)  a  amall  boj 

In  a  akeleton  anit*   and   hia   handa  in  b« 

poeketa»  onr  fingen  itch  to  be  at  him  * 

Tlie  firat  pictore-book !    We  date  from  the 
time  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  remember 


we  inC  caaaa  to  Loodoo  (not  the  leaat  of  our 
\%  we  iijocted   the   Tower,  Weat- 
i^bcy,  fltfnt  P^nl'a  and  the  Mono- 
'  eatrealed  to  be  immediatelT  takvi 
to  Gnat  Camomile  Street 

Abonft  the  aaaa  period  we  taatod  oor  firat 
oyaloK.  A  lemaihable  aenaation!  We  feel 
it  al^piM;  down  oor  throat  now,  like  a  aort 
of  marflMM  caator-oH,  and   are   agidn   be- 


lt  raaOy 


Ibe  oyater  wiiieh   made   that 
or  whether  we  are 


goiBf  to  hegli  to  taate  it  preamtly. 

Tho  int  jhy!  The  promiae;  the  hope 
dcfcmi;  tte  aairing.cUn8e  of  "no  fine 
weather»aonlay;*  the  more  than  Mnrphian, 
or  H.  P.  of  Barmondaey  Square,  aerutiny  of 
the  waathar  dvfaig  the  d«r!    WMUngly  did 


at  any  other  time,  deteatable 
oidcal  of  waaiiiiiu;  and  combing,  and  being 
made  atiaigkiL  We  did  not  eomfiidn  when 
the  ao^  0Dt  into  oor  eyea ;  we  bore  the 
ecraping  of  the  eomh,  and  the  naping  of  the 
iimah  frilhoQt  a  mnrmv:  we  were  goinff 
to  the  play,  and  we  were  bappjr.  DrMaed,  m 
conne,  aa  hoar  too  aoon ;  annldng  tea  ea  a 
mere  form  and  eeremony— for  the  tea  might 
hare  been  hay  and  hot  water  (aot  imposai- 
ble),  and  tlie  bread  aad  butter  might  nave 
been  aawdust,  for  anything  we  could  taate 


of  it;  aittin^  with  petfnl  mipatioBoe  in  the 
pietore-booka   about   dandiea— -eatirea   upon  parlour,   trymg  on  the  first  pair  of  white 
that   eminent  preaonage  himaelf  poeaibly —  kid   glovea,  tuking  aurc    that  the   theatre 
bnt  vc  never  knew  it.    In  thoae  times  there  would  be  burnt  down,  or  that  papa  would 
waa  a  certain  bright,  amooth  cover  for  picture- 
booka,  like  a  glorified  aurffkal   plaster.    It 
haa  gone  out  thialonff,  long  time.  The  picture- 
book  that  aeema  to  have  been  our  first,  waa 
about  one  Mr.  Pillbliater  (in  the  medical  pro- 
feaaioD,  we  preaume,  from  the  name),  who 
gave  a  party.    As  the  legend  is  impressed  on 
our  rememoFaooe,  it  opened  thus :  ^ 


Mr.  PaibUtur  and  Bmc7  hit  liMcr. 

DtHmmiaaA  oa  tltfiat  ft  timt ; 

Qmr  daodMi  Umj  call 

To  ft  fippOT  and  ball 

At  tMr  bo«M  tn  Oitat  Camoniile  i5tieci. 

The  pictures  represented  mole  dandies  in 
every  stage  of  preparation  for  thia  festival ; 
holding  on  to  bed-posts  to  have  their  stays 
laced;  embellishing  themselves  with  artiiicial 
personal  graces  of  many  kinds ;  and  enduring 
various  humiliations  in  remote  garrets.  One 
gentleman  found  a  hole  in  his  stocking  at  the 
last  moment 

A  bole  in  nij  itockiuc. 

O  how  vai7  ihookioff ! 

MajTM  poor  Mr.  (Some  one)  enraeed. 

It's  alwayo  mf  fate 

To  be  i«  rny  bitp, 

Wlien  at  Mr.  Pillblut«r'«  enxajM  * 


ne\'er  come  home  from  the  otiice,  or  mamma 
prevented  by  some  special  interference  of 
malignant  demons,  from  having  her  dress 
fastened ;  or  tliat  (to  a  positive  certainty)  a 
tremendous  storm  of  hail,  rain,  sleet,  and 
thunder  would  burst  out  as  we  stepped 
into  the  cab,  and  send  us,  theatreless,  to  bed. 
We  went  to  the  pUv,  and  were  happy.  The 
sweet,  dingv,  shaboy  little  country  theatre, 
we  declar^,  and  believed,  to  be  miich  larger 
than  either  Drurv  Lane  or  Covent  Garden, 
of  which  little  Master  Cheese wright — whose 
father  was  a  tailor,  and  always  had  orders 
— wns  wont  to  br^jjl  Dear,  narrow,  un- 
comfortftble,  faded-cnshioned,  flea-haunted, 
single  tior  of  boxes  I  The  green  curtain,  with 
a  hole  in  it,  through  which  a  bright  eye 
pcepL'd:  tho  magnltioent  officers,  in  red  and 
gold  coats  (it  wr-M  a  garrison  town),  in  tho 
stJ!ge>box,  who  ^  'untccred,  during  the  acts, 
the  popular  catch  . .  — 

**  Ah  I  how,  SophUr  vr.n  :  on  Ware 
Yonr  lover,  and  of  hope  bru  ^  i  c  ?  " 

— ^for  our  special  amusement  and  delectation, 
as  we  thought  then,  but,  as  \vi*  .ire  inclined 
to  fe.'tr  now,  under  the  inHuence  of  wine ! 
The  pit,  with  so  few  people  in  it;  with 
the  lady,  who  sold  apples  and  oranges, 
remote    corner,   like    Pomona 


1 


I 


■I 

I, 

i: 
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i' 

ii 


I  sitting   in    a 
If  mi  recollect  rights  they  all  got  there  alVmlW  swW*,    ^aA^^^  v^t\^  ^^'^^^'^  it  did  begin 
//ia^,  itmJ  pnnaed  a  deh'ghtful  evening.    Wben^  — aX\iV^^.  ^^^1  la^e^,\»^\^:  >j,^\  w^  isa \v  N>iT^ 


CbriB  Dirllcni.] 


FIRST  FRUITS. 


IS.  Our  ioteDw,  fear-slricken  nd- 
cif  the  heroine,  when  aho  let  her 
hock  hair  duH'n,  and  wont  mnd,  in  blue.  The 
bnO-boots  of  Digbylhe  lUHna^r.  The  Tunny 
man  (there  neTW  was  sui;h  o  funny  min}  in 
&  red  scratch  wig,  who,  when  impritoned  in 
the  di^epcst  doogeon  btnpalh  the  eaatle  wont, 
atag  a  comic  aoog  about  n  leg  of  muttcD. 
The  sorry  qnadrille  bniid  in  ths  oieheatra,  to 
our  enrs  a«  MientiHcBlly  melodious  as  though 
Costn  had  been  conductor ;  Sirori,  first  6ddJe; ' 
Richnrdsan,  flute;  or  Dolteaini,  double  bws. 
The  rofreahmeot  adniinislered  to  ns  by  fcind. 
hands  during  the  interrnls  nf  pcrforawnrci. 
iici-lt  to  lie  for^ollen — orniir,-ta,  imiDWnorinl 
spooge-iiiiea.  'i'he  udmonitioijs  to  "eil  up," 
the  wmingB  not  to  '-talk  loud,"  in  dcGancL' 
of  which  (seeing  condonatory  sinilM  on  tlie 
faces  of  lhos«  we  levied)  we  sereamod  outright 
with  laughter,  when  the  funnyman,  in  the 
after-piece,  essaying  to  sudIc  a  first  floor 
fraut  by  means  of  a  rope  ladder,  felt,  laddar 
and  all,  to  the  ffrouod.  The  final  fall  of  the 
green  cnttaia,  Allowed  by  an  srom.ttic  per- ! 
fume  of  onmge-pecl  and  lamp-oil,  and  the 
myaterions  appe-arance  ef  ghoatly  brown 
Holland  draperies  from  the  prii'ate  boxes, 
Shawling,  cloaking,  home,  nod  more  primaries 
— for  then  it  was  when  wc  for  the  first  time 
"aat  up  late,"  and  for  the  firat  timeerertisted 
sandwichea  after  midnight,  or  imbibed  a  sip, 
a    Tery  small    up,    of    hot    something    lud 

I        Who  can  lay  his  hand  upon  his  waintuont 
I   p4ieket,andsav  he  boa  forgotten  his  first  watuhV 
{    Oars  WDE  a   dumpy  Niver  one,  mahec's  name 
I    Snoole,  of  Chichester,  number  seventeen  Ihou- 
,    sand  three  hundred  and  ten.     Happy  Snoole, 
to  have  made  so  many  watches ;  yet  wo  were 
I    happy— oh,  how  linppy!  to  possesB  even  one 
I    ofthem.  Welookedatthatwatcbcontinnallj'; 
we    ael  it  at  every  clock,  and  consulted  it 
'    everyfive   minutes;  wo   opened   and  abut  it, 
!    we  wound   it  up,  we  rcgnlated  it,  we  made  it 
.    do    the  most  amazmg   things,  and  suddenly 
run  B  little  chain  an  a  wnecl  in  a  tearing 
'    moon  or — after     which     it     stopped.     How 
.    obliging  we  were   to   overylwdy  who  wished 
',   to  know  what  o'clock  it  was!    Did  we  ever 
go   to  bed  without   that  wateh   snug  under 
the  pillow?     Did   not  a  lock   of  onr  sweet- 
heart's   hair  have    a    sweet    lurking    place 
between  the  inner  and  outer  cases!    Where 
is  that  dumpy  ailvor  natch — where  the  more 
ambitions    pmchbetk     (there   are   no  pinch- 
beck watches  now)   that   followed!     Where 
I    ia  the  gold  Geneva,   the  silver  leverl     How 
manv  watches  have  we  bought,  sold,  swopped 
and  biirteredsmeetlien  ;  nml  which  ofthem  do 
we  rcmemlwr  half  so  well  as  the  dumpj silver, 
maker's  name  Snoole,  Chichester,  Mventeen 
Ihonsand  three  hnndted  and  ten ! 

And  the  first  lock  of  a  sweetheart's  hair 
brings  me  to  ihe  primary  of  primsriea, — Firat 
lore.  VVe  don't  believe,  we  cant  believe,  the 
man  who  tella  us  he  has  never  been  In  love, 
and   can't   remember  iii'I/i  deJioioua,   and  jtl 


melanoholy  diaBnctness,  nil  about  it.  We 
don't  care  whether  It  was  the  little  sirl  with 
plaited  toils,  in  frilled  trousers,  and  a  pina- 
fore; (thongh  wo  never  truly  loved  another) 
or  your  sen ool master's  dnughler,  or  the  lady 
who  attended  to  the  linen  department,  whom 
'  we  thought  a  Houri,  but  who  was,  probably, 
soma  forty  years  of  age.  You  rr.ay  have 
loved  Fatiny,  Maria,  I.ouian,  Sarah,  Martha, 
Harriet,  or  Charlotte,  or  fancied  that  you 
loved  them  since  then;  but  in  your  heart  of 
hearts  you  sIjU  keop  the  portrait  of  your 
first  love,  bright. 

By  first  love,  we  mean  what  is  commonly 
known  ns  "ealC  love."  Our  reminiscences  of 
real  first  love  are  iudlasolubly  cunnccted  with 
a  disrelish  for  our  vicinal^,  end  a  wild  do»ro 
to  dress,  regardless  of  expense;  of  dismal 
wailinga  in  secret:  of  a  demoniacal  hatred  of 
all  falhets,  couaina,  and  brothers;  of  hot 
summer  days  pused  in  green  fields,  staring 
at  tlie  birds  on  the  boughs,  and  wishing — oh 
how  devoutly  wishing! — that  we  were  twenty- 
""jo  ycors  of  age. 

The  first  baby !  Tlie  doctor,  the  imperious 
nurse,  the  nervous  walking  up  and  down  the 
parlor,  the  creaking  stairs,  the  nurse  a^n 
imperious  still,  but  now  triumphnnt.  The 
little  stranger  sparring  like  nn  infant  Tern 
Cribb  in  long  clothes.  That  baby's  acts  and 
deeds  for  months !  His  extraordinary  shrewd- 
ness, his  unexampled  beauty,  his  snpcrhnmui 
capacity  toi  "taking  notice,"  his  admirable 
Cnchtonian  qualities.  He  teas  a  baby !  An- 
other and  another  little  stranger  have  dropped 
in  siuce  then.     Each  was  a  baby,  but  not  ihe 


"v^e; 


hope  and  trust  you  may  never  have  had 
this  primary  we  ara  about  to  speak  of?  But 
there  are  some  persons  of  the  male  sex  who 
may  remember  with  sufficient  minuteness  the 
first  time  they  ever  got — elevated.  If  you 
do,  the  impression  wilF  ne»er  ba  eradicated 
from  your  mind.  Competent  persons  have 
declared  you,  on  several  subsequent  occasions, 
to  have  been  incapable  of  seeing  a  hole  in  a 
ladder.  The  earth  seemed  to  spin  round  in  an 
inconsistent  manuer;  the  pavement  was  soft 
— very  soil — and  felt,  you  said,  as  though 
you  were  walking  on  clouds;  until  suddenly, 
without  Ihe  aligblest  provocation,  it  came 
up  .ind  smote  you  on  the  forehead.  Of 
course,  you  didn't  fall  down — that  would  have 
been  ridiculous.  Slanderers  dechired  that 
you  attempted  to  climb  up  the  gutter,  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  n  lamp-post ;  and, 
being  aisauoded  therefrom,  vehemently  endea- 
voured to  play  the  harp  upon  the  area-railings. 
How  distinctly  you  remember  to  this  &j 
how  completely  yon  forgot  everything ;  bow 
yon  dreamt  you  were  a  water-jug  with  no 
water  in  it — 'Tantalua,  Prometheus,  Ixion,  all 
rolled  into  one;  how  you  awoke  the  next 
mommg  without  the  slightest  idea  of  bni- 
you  got  into  bed  ;  how  sick,  sorry,  nnd 
pen  tan  t  you  were ! 

Being  m  gCTii\i:cVaiic\ti\.'j,'Kc  'sQiViivq 
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// 


course,  hint  that  any  ono  of  our  readers  con 
rerncnibcr  so  very  low  and  hamiliating  a  thing 
08  the  first  visit  to  **my  Unole** — the  first 
pawnbroker.  We  have  l>cen  assured  though, 
by  tliose  whose  necesssitics  have  sometimes 
compelled  them  to  resort,  for  assistance,  to 
their  avuncular  relation,  that  the  first  visit — 
the  primary  pawning — can  never  be  forgotten. 
The  timorous,  irresolute  glance  at  the  three 
golden  balls;  the  transparent  hypocrisy  of 
looking  at  the  silver  forks,  watches  jewelled 
in  an  indefinite  number  of  holes,  china  vases, 
and  Doyley  r.nd  Mant*s  Family  Bible  (^  to 
be  sold,  a  b:r<;:iin''),  in  the  window;  the 
furtive,  skulking  slide  round  the  comer,  to 
the  door  in  the  court  where  the  golden  balls 
are  emblazoned  again,  with  announcements  of 
** Office,"  and  *^ Money  Lent:"  the  mental 
perplexity  as  to  which  of  the  little  cell  doors 
looks  the  most  benevolent;  and  the  timorous 
horror  of  finding  the  selected  one  occupied 
by  an  embarrassed  shoemaker  raising  money, 
by  debentures,  on  soleless  Wellingtons  and 
Bluchers.  All  these,  wc  have  been  told,  are 
memorable  things. 

Another  primary — the  first  death.  The  tnn 
before  the  door;  its  odour  in  the  house;  the 
first  burst  of  grief  when  all  wns  over ;  the 
strange  Instinctive  w:iy  in  which  those  who 
seemed  to  know  nothing  of  Death  went  about 
its  grim  requiremcMits.  The  one  appalling, 
never-to-be-forgotten  underUiker's  knock  at 
nine  in  the  evening.  The  stups  on  the  stairs : 
the  horrible  agility  and  {(hostly  (luietness. 
Then,  the  gentle  melancholy  that  succeeded  to 
the  first  bitterness  of  sorrow. 

Bat,  here  have  we  been  running  over  all 
these  primaries,  and  forgetting  the  first  time 
we  were  ever  treated  as  a  man  !  O  memor- 
able ocension  I  It  was  after  dinner  some- 
where (we  had  gone  there  with  our  sister; 
only  a  year  older  than  ourself,  but  universally 
admitted  to  be  a  woman,  while  we  unjustly 
labored  under  the  tremendous  reproach  of 
boyhood)  and  were  left  alone,  with  an  aged 
Being — tifty  perhaps — who  was  our  host,  and 
another  patriarch  of  forty  or  so.  We  were 
simpering  behind  the  decant ertu,  extremely 
doubtful  of  our  having  any  business  there, 
when  the  host  uttered  these  remarkable  ex- 
pressions : 

"  Mr.  Bud,  will  you  help  yourself,  and  pass 
the  wine!" 

We  did  it,  and  felt  that  we  Iiad  passed  the 
Rubicon  too.  We  helped  ourself  feebly,  awk- 
wardly, consciously.  We  felt  that  they 
were  thinking  "  Will  ho  take  more  than 
is  good  for  him?  Will  his  eyes  roll  in 
his  head?  Will  \w.  disipp'^ar  bene.'ith  tliv3 
table]"  But  we  did  it,  and  bitshfully  sip- 
pod  our  wine,  and  even  made  iuii)otent 
attempts  to  close  our  left  eye  eriticnlly, 
and  look  at  it  against  the  light.  Wc  have 
been  promoted  tvviee  or  thrice  since,  and 
have  «'ven  sat  in  hi^'Ii  places,  and  receive»l 
honor ;  but  our  ho.^t  has  never  said,  with  the 
same  deep  signitic.inee — 


**  Mr.  Bud,  will  you  help  yourself,  and  pass 
the  Winer 

TUBAL-CAIN. 


That  is  a  curious  old  queation — ^puzzling  to 
others  than  children—**  Where  did  the  first 
brewer  get  the  first  yeast?"  We  should  like 
to '  know  how  some  other  usefiil  things  were 
first  made,  without  any  pattern  or  pr^edent ; 
— ^bnias,  for  instance.  We  may  easily  fancy 
how  the  waadeiing  men  of  the  East  mi^ht 
lu^t  upon  Jumps  of  copper,  as  some  Australian 
shepherda  have  lately  struck  their  feet  against 
masaea  of  gold,  or  found  that  a  great  stone, 
on  wliieh  they  had  often  sat  down  to  rest,  was 
compoeed  of  the  precious  metal.  There  is 
more  eoj^r  in  the  world  than  any  other 
metal-«4haB  even  iron,  we  are  told;  or,  at 
any  rate,  It  appears  so  to  men  now.  It  peeps 
up,  and.  "liea  about,  and  draws  attention  by  its 
colours,  when  mixed  with  other  mutters,  in 
all  quarters  of  the  globe;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the*  roving  tribes  of  old  Asia 
should  not  have  fonncTit^  and  observed  how 
ejisily  it  can  be  hammered,  as  naturally  as  the 
Red  Indians  in  North  America  have  done. 
But  it  is  less  easy  to  im:igine  how  it  came 
into  their  heads  to  melt  and  mix  it  with  other 
metal,  t^i  make  brass.  One  would  like  to 
know  where  tfie  first  fire  was  that  made  the 
first  brass:  and  also  what  was  the  metal 
mixed  with  copper  by  Tnb::l-cain,  when  he 
tautjlit  artitieers  to  nuke  utensils  of  brass,  it 
is  mentioned  that  he  worked  in  iron,  too :  but 
it  is  so  dillicalt  to  make  iron  and  copper  unite, 
that  no  extensive  manufacture  of  brass  could 
have  gone  on  in  that  way  in  any  ago  or  part 
of  the  world.  The  old  Greeks  used  to  make 
their  brass  with  tin.  Perhaps  the  Patriarchs 
did  the  same.  Or  they  might  light  upon 
some  ores  of  zinc,  though  they  hod  not  the 
zinc  itself,  which  is  a  very  modem  affiiir. 
One  might  just  fancy  how  the  ancient  men 
might  make  a  huge  lire  in  some  of  the  lime- 
stone caverns  which  abound  in  their  parts  of 
Asia;  those  caverns,  where  all  operations 
were  carried  on,  v/hich  re(juired  a  better 
shelter  than  a  goat's-hair  tent;  and  how  the 
metid-workers  might  bo  heating  some  copper, 
to  work  it  more  easily ;  and  how  a  bit  of 
calamine*  or  other  ore  of  zinc,  might  be  acci- 
dentally thrown  on  among  the  copper;  and 
how  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  light — one  of 
the  most  be^ut.  il  lights  in  the  world — might 
bubble  up,  un.i  ol.jze,  and  suddenly  reveal 
every  erevic^  ii.id  |i;oj'.'ction  of  the  cavern ; 
and  alarm  the  people  )\l  njore  by  its  horrid 
smell  ;  :ind  how  they  nii^Hit  find,'  when  the 
tire  was  out,  some  pieces  or  streaks  of  briss 
among  their  copper.  They  would  naturally 
examine  these,  and  find  out  tlu^t  this  mixture 
v/:is  harder  tiian  mere  oopper,  and  would 
bear  a  bettor  edge.  Such  a  discovery  made, 
they  would  easily  get  on  in  the  preparation 
and  use  of  it,  till  they  had  master- work  men, 
like  Tubol-caia.    In  old  Egypt^  the  artificers 
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were  tho  lowest  order  in  aoi-iety  bat  that  of 
the  shepherds,  poalteren..  nnd  fiBlienneii  ; 
but  that  they  were  akilful  in  bra»«-workiDff, 
Uniing  iither  nils,  wo  know  by  Slosoa  hkvbg 
M  Mueli  biua  About  the  T.ibemnclo  in  the 
li'lldi^mi-aa,  wliieb,  na  doubt,  tho  Egyptians 
w^o  wvnt  with  him  hclpud  to  mak^  nft^r 
hoviog  tiiu[;bt  thtir  art  tiJ  thu  Hebrew  bondB- 
men.  Thit  fnatenings  of  the  ciirtaini  were  of 
bmsa:  nndMO  wsrttiiBaockt'Unf  theidllare, — 
as  wo  read  in  tbe  thirty-*.!  (th  and  thirty- 
oighthchMpteraof  Exodits;  and  thi;  grant  Inrer 
or  reiervoir  was  a1«o  of  brass.  Con^ering  all 
Uils,  and  the  dm  the  Greeks  raade  of  braM, 
and  aSl^r  lh«m  lh«  RDiniins,  who  netlully  gvt 
the  tin  for  the  mixtnre  from  oor  own  isfand ; 
it  does  nppenr  »tninii6  that  no  broH  ahoald 
buTe  been  mitdc  in  Engliiud  till  two  hundrvd 
nan  ago.  In  Gennnny,  it  hiid  btta  nmiie 
lireeBlariea ;  and  we  must  Nappoto  Ititt  wu 
frifftom  tlieDi-«)  whnt  we  wnntvd ;  tw  therv 
«Mi  D«ne  made  burv  till  l(i4JI,  nh^a  n  Gvr- 
M  canka  ov«r  nod  u-ttM  nt  lUher  in 
ftirar,  and  lli«n  hegan  to  ihow  os  how 
b  melt  copper  nnd  itoe  (or  qielter,  an 
iha  merehnnU  mII  it)  together  to  product- 
Aat  bMulifal,  roilow,  ffllttBrinj;  meljil,  with 
whioh  we  mnki'  our  chindeliera  and  door- 
plates,  nni]  bod'Ciutoni,  and  nt-ituM,  and  eiuA 
our  bells,  and  mount  our  telescopes.  Ah ! 
nano  bat  those  who  have  seeD  it  wroujjht 
oaa  tell  how  beautifid  it  ia.  before  It  is  spoiled 
vith  Ifao  Taro'uh  wo  are  obliged  to  put  on, 
Id  prevent  its  tarnishing !  If  its  virgin  tint 
wald  be  prtMerved,  it  would  ba  the  moirt 
beaattfu),  perhaps,  of  all  metnls. 

From  tho  time  of  that  Germnn,  who  selllcd 
nt  Saber,  to  our  own,  our  artifieers  have  been 
prevented  from  making  our  brass  work  so 
^od,  or  so  cheap,  as  it  might  Dnlamlly  bare 
been.  Tho  gand  man  and  hia  saceeesora  got 
from  abrond  most  of  the  copper  they  wnnled  j 
this  led  to  our  searching  out  what  we  had  at 
home.  It  ima  found  that  wo  had  plenty ; 
«o  miieb,  that  we  could  send  n  great  deaJ 
abroad.  Heavy  dutie*  were  laid  on  foreign 
copper,  and  wo  were  thus  rompc-llod  to  use 
our  own.  It  was  very  good ;  hot  it  is  made 
ver;  iDUch  better  by  being  mixed  with  other 
kinds  from  nbrond.  By  free  trade,  wo  now 
h.ivo  this  advaotnge.  We  get  copper  from 
Austrdia  nnd  from  South  America ;  and 
lins,  or  ipellvr,  frf)m  Biberi.-i ;  nnd  mix  in 
our  own  eopper,  and  make  au  nrticlo  sn  good 
IS  to  command  a  great  foreign  aal&  The 
cost  of  producing  it  is,  as  far  as  the  metal 
U  concerned,  equalised  with  that  of  foreign 
eouDtriea;  and  tiiu!i  we  have  nt  once  abetter 
nd  a  cheaper  article,  end  nn  extending  tradi 
■broad. 

There  are  few  of  oor  manufsetureB  pretlto 
to  the  eye  of  a  vlxitor  thnn  brass-founding 
The  name  does  not  promisu  Diuuh  ;  and  the 
greater,  therefore,  is  tho  plensure.  Thofe  is 
to  much  variety  in  it,  that  Utile  notion  of  It 
eaa  be  gWsn  m  the  apnea  of  half-B-doxai 
pages;  but  what  we  can  tell  in  that  spaoa  ve 


will.  An  we  like  having  the  boat  of  el-ery- 
thing,  when  it  can  Iw  fniriy  hud,  we  were 
thankful  to  be  permitt^-d  to  go  <ner  the 
establish mvnt  of  tho  proicnl  kUyiir  of  Bir- 
mingham, witii  the  honour  of  having  tbe 
Mayor  bimHcIf  for  our  guide — tbe  hardest- 
worked  man  in  nirminghnui  just  now,  pro. 
bably,  but  ns  piiiii'nt  iu  e.xphiiniog  nud 
biforming  as  if  he  iwd  nothiiifj  t'lmi  to  do. 

The  mining  of  the  uictiila  lelU  ilstif,  forthe 
most  p:irt  The  would  for  the  ingots  stnnda 
nt  our  feel,  in  a  abed  ivhero  the  copner  ia 
melted  in  the  fiimnce,  in  pots  of  Stourbridge 
eluy.  Aa  there  is  no  night-work  here,  no 
kee{dng  up  thtt  hent  continuously,  as  is  dune 
in  glass-houses,  thew  pots  do  not  laat  as  their 
larger  and  more  important  brethren  do.  They 
ate  creiitures  of  a  day ;  to-morrow  but  a  hpap 
of  shrvd^,  to  help  to  make  a  now  gcuemtJoB. 
The  s])eller  docs  not  need  to  bo  melted  in 
pots:  it  melts  like  sugar  in  l«n,  by  belniil 
merely  etirred  in  the  hot  liquid.  This  is 
bfcauae  a  lower  degree  of  heat  will  mult  »ilio 
than  is  required  W  copper.  Ucru  comes  the 
flaming  hut  jnt  of  copper,  enrried  by  n  man 
well  armed  with  the  neorssxry  tong* ;  another 
man  atnnda  ready  with  the  piece  of  spelter. 
He  puts  it  in,  stirs  tt  round  to  mix  it 
thoroudily,  and  is  not,  ns  wo  are  surprised  to 
see,  BuRbcated  on  the  spot  by  the  fumes. 
There  is  the  beautiful  ilamo !  and  we  have 
more  of  it,  Bichoring  and  sparkling  ns  the 
mixture  ftows,  red  hot,  into  the  moulds, 
whence  it  will  come  ont  as  ingots.  Those 
light  grey  flakes  in  the  air  are  the  sublimated 
zinu.  After  a  whirl  or  two  towards  the 
mlteiH,  out  they  go  at  vrindow  and  door  I 
Wo  ask,  what  arc  the  proporUnns  of  the  two 
metals !  nnd  we  fina  that  the  mixture  is 
varied,  according  to  ita  'destination.  Tbe 
particular  ingots  at  our  feet  <iro  two  parts  of 
copper  to  one  of  zinc,  beeaase  Ihe  bniss  Is 
intended  for  common  articles.  If  for  finer 
purposes,  there  would  be  more  copper.  If 
particular  hardness  or  toughness  is  required, 
or  if  tbe  metal  most  be  sonorous,  or  of  » 
spcoifiM  colour,  tin,  lead,  iron,  or  other  metala, 
must  be  mixed  wilh  the  copper.  For  hinges, 
drawer- band  lea,  bmas  nails,  and,  we  suppose, 
warming-p.int,  and  kitehen-candlestieka,  this 
mixture  uf  two  to  one  is  the  right  thing. 
Wo  must  remember  thit  the  brass  we  see 
made  here  is  only  for  castings,  The  tubing 
for  ehnndeliers,  &e.,  and  tho  plates  for  stamp- 
ing and  pressing,  aro  prepared  elsewhere,  by 
those  who  tnake  metul-tubing,  snd  hare  an 
estililishmonl  of  rolling-mills.  We  see  here 
plenty  of  sheets  of  bmss,  and  abimdaneo  of 
tubing:  and  there  Die  stamping,  and  puneh- 
ing,  and  drilling  msohines,  and  very  pretty 
work  turned  out  bv  them  ;  but  these  things 
have  been  described  before,  and  we  now,  there- 
fore, apply  ourselves  to  tho  atndy  of  tbe 
cnalinga. 

For  ornamental  works,  the  process  begins 
in  a  very  dlfl^rent  place  trotn  a  raftered  si 
among  furnaces  and  clay  pots.     It  maj 
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a  country  churchyard,  under  an  ivied  porch; 
or  iu  tlio  church  itself;  or  under  a  tree  in  a 
park,  where  deer  are  browsing  within  sight ; 
or  on  a  mossy  and  fern-clad  wall;  or  lying 
on  the  grass,  or  even  in  bed ;  or  in  the  British 
Museum;  or  in  a  quiet  study,  where  the 
light  is  taken  great  care  of,  Tiio  dedgn  is 
the  first  step ;  and  the  designer  may  have 
derived  ideas  from  altar  railings'  or  from 
mat  mcn*s  tombs,  or  from  beasts,  birds,  and 
Bowers:  or  from  antique  sculpture;  or  from 
his  own  memory  and  imagination.  Young 
artists  seek  money,  and  give  a  chance  to  their 
ambition,  by  ofifering  designs  to  eminent 
brass-foundcrs ;  designs  for  chandeliers,  and 
other  articles  of  ornamental  furniture;  and 
for  railings,  gates,  &c.  Specific  pieces  of  work, 
such  as  monumental  railings,  statuettes,  and 
brass-plates  for  particular  purposes,  are  done 
from  aesigns  forwarded  witn  the  order. 

Next  to  the  design  comes  the  model.  An 
account  has  been  given  elsewhere  of  modelling 
in  wax,  in  preparation  for  stamping,  pressing, 
and  chasing.  Therefore  we  will  not  tell  what 
pretty  things  of  that  kind  may  bo  seen  here, 
Dut  mention  only  the  wooden  model  made 
from  the  drawing,  for  instance,  of  a  tomb. 
The  wood  is  pear.  It  is  carved  after  the 
design,  and  in  the  same  separate  pieces,  fitting 
into  each  other,  that  will  oe  required  by  the 
easting  process.  Here  we  have  in  wood  the 
knobs,  sooketSi  Anting,  angles,  that  are  to  be 
reproduced  in  brass.  From  this  wooden 
model  a  cast  it  taken  in  lead,  which  must  be, 
of  course,  its  reverse,  as  the  cast  is  to  produce 
a  brass  copy  of  the  wooden  model.  The 
leaden  cast  is  chased  a  little ;  then  it  is  cast 
in  brass,  and  well  finished  by  chasing.  Here 
is  the  pattern  complete,  readv  to  take  its 
plaee  with — how  manv  others,  Joes  the  reader 
think?  In  this  establishment  there  are  ten 
tons  of  patterns.  They  are  numbered,  and 
the  number  reaches  one  hundred  thousand. 
Those  whose  business  it  is,  are  so  fiimiliar 
with  this  multitude  of  details,  that  they  can 
almost  instantly  lay  their  hand  on  the  one 
wanted,  or  direct  their  eyes  to  the  pigeon- 
hole in  the  warehouse  where  it  is  deposited. 
At  a  counter  in  that  warehouse  stands  a 
woman  whose  life  is  passed  in  sorting  the 
patterns  as  they  come  in  firom  the  casting. 
Hinges,  screws,  knobs,  bolts,  buttons,  nails, 
hooks,  in  vast  varietv,  lie  before  her  in  trays, 
and  she  puts  them  oy  in  their  proper  places. 
The  walls  are  studded  with  them;  drawers 
are  filled  with  them;  shelves  are  piled  with 
them;  pigeon-holes  are  stuffed  with  them. 
In  short,  one  hundred  thousand  of  them  have 
to  be  stowed  away  in  such  a  manner,  as  that 
they  may  be  immediately  found  when  wanted. 

With  those  models  is  laid  by  a  great  wealth 
of  steel  dies.  These  are  a  large  investment, 
and  a  verv  uncertain  property.  An  ordinarv- 
looking  die  may  prove  to  be  worth  its  weight 
in  gold;  while  a  pair  which  has  cost  fifty 
graineaa  may  not  be  required  to  give  out  as 
laany  copies.     And  whil^  there  may  be  a 


dead  lost  on  such  an  article,  a  batch  of  th^ 
commonest  brass-headed  nails,  requiring  the 
labour  of  thirteen  pairs  of  hands,  mar  sell  at 
Caleatta  with  a  profit  of  eightecn-pence  to 
each  person. 

Next  comes  the  casting.  For  the  nutorial 
required,  we  moat  look  to  the  cemetery.  It  is 
a  beaatifhl  cemeterTi  with  dark  ivy  apreadinff 
over  the  (ace  of  red  sandstone  rock,  in  which 
below  are  vanlte  hewn  out,  dry,  dim,  and 
solemoy  with  niches  in  which  ranges  of  coffins 
are  deponted,  while  the  outer  fiice  presents 
figyptian  forms  and  symbols.  Below,  where 
there  was  ODce  this  rock,  there  are  green 
nooka  and  platforms,  where  shrubs  and 
flowers  enelose  flat  gravestones,  and  monu- 
ments of  many  forms  and  devices.  On  either 
side  there  is  undulatmg  ground,  with  pleasant 
walks,  well  kept,  and  adorned  witli  more 
shrubs  a&d  flowers,  which  again  enclose  green 
spaces,  ttii  apart  by  families  for  their  dead. 
Amidst  all  the  clearance  required  for  the 
interment  of  such  a  population  as  is  brought 
here  for  its  rest,  there  are  no  nnsightly  iHms^ 
no  heaps  of  rabUsh.  As  the  nd  rock  retires, 
thero  is  no  difficulty  in  dbpoeing  of  the  fhig- 
ments  scooped  out  or  hewn  down.  They  go 
to  help  the  convenience  and  luxury  of  the 
livinff :  to  help  to  make  the  chandeliera  under 
which  the  young  and  gay  will  duice,  and  the 
fire-grates  at  wmch  the  aged  will  warm  their 
old  Dlood,  and  tiie  household  artkles  which 
will  spread  the  conveniences  of  home  through 
cities  and  mountain  retreats  ia  another  hemi- 
sphere. The  cost  of  this  cemetery  is  largely 
defWived  by  the  sale  of  its  red  sand  to  the 
metaf-foundera  of  the  town.  It  is  a  very  fine 
sand,  remarkably  free  from  impurities.  When 
wettened  and  fattened,  it  looks  as  smooth  as 
can  well  be ;  but  fpr  facings,  and  when  a  very 
fine  surface  is  required,  it  is  mixed  with  coal- 
dust  and  flour,  and  its  bed  is  smoked  with  a 
toreh. 

The  mould  consists  of  two  boxes,  which, 
when  filled,  are  bolted  together,  the  sand  on 
their  faces  meeting,  except  in  the  hollow 
made  by  the  pattern,  and  the  channel  through 
which  the  metal  is  to  flow.  The  moist  sand 
is  firmly  rammed  down  in  each,  round  the 
pattern.  Wherover  there  are  recesses  in  the 
pattern,  they  are  filled  in  with  sand.  If  the 
article  is  to  be  hollow,  it  is  **  cored "  by  the 
pattern  being  filled  in  with  sand.  There  are,  in 
fact,  four  methods  of  casting.  Conunon 
articles,  like  drawer-handles,  bolts,  knobs,  and 
hinges,  are  cast  solid.  In  such  a  case,  we  see 
the  face  of  the  mould  stuck  all  over  with 
patterns,  as  close  as  they  will  properly  lie, 
which  arc  to  leave  their  hollow,  impression  to 
be  filled  up  by  the  molten  metal.  This  is 
"common  castmg."  The  next  is  called 
"common-face  casting;"  and  that  is  when 
flat  ornamented  pieces  are  required,  as  for 
door-plates.  The  third  is  "  cored  ^  casting, 
as  for  gas-fittings,  or  other  articles  required 
to  be  hollow.  In  these  a  mould  is  taken 
from  the  inside  of  the  pattern,  as  well  as  the 
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outside,  and  rn-refally  inMirCGil  \a  the  great 
■noatd,  so  as  to  leave  n  hollow  of  the  ripht 
IhickncsB,  to  be  filled  up  with  the  meUI.  Tha ' 
fourth  is  the  " (lilBe-cored "  existing.  This  is' 
d  for  UTCvnlfLT  Rqatoa  which  mast  he  cast 
oae  piece.  1£,  for  instance,  a  wreitlh  of 
leaves  is  to  be  CJat,  the  ios  aad  oats  are  care- 1 
fully  t:ikcn  off  the  pattern  la  mosses  ofl 
pressed  Bind,  which  are  cantioasly  transferred 
to  the  mould,  and  piDDcd  down  in  their  rig'hti 
plAces.  "False  coriog"  is  practised  nlso  tn| 
the  casting  of  figures  of  mea  and  animals,  as 
it  is  on  a  Inrger  scale  in  the  ease  of  bronze 
statues.  Of  cauiae,  mach  metal  is  snrcd  hy 
this,  and  the  incooveaienee  of  excessive 
weight  is  avoided.  It  may  be  added,  that 
dalf  ia  charged  by  weight,  on  such  artieles  as 
thess,  in  fnrei^  countries;  and  tbe  Utmost i 
redaction  of  their  weight  is  therefore  desira- 
ble. The  cores  of  sand  are  bnilt  np,  Ilka 
bricks,  before  the  caaUog,  and  ore  removed  | 
afterwards  by  pu^^hing  out  the  arad  through. 
holes  left  for  the  purpose. 

When  the  pilCem  has  tnode  i(s  complete 
impcmmos,  and  is  removed,  a  chaanel  is 
scooped  fn  tha  sund,  from  the  Impression  to 
the  marginal  hob  in  the  mould;  and  the  one 
box,  eonCainin^'  one  aide  of  the  impression,  is 

rewed  down  upon  the  otiier,  containing  the 
other  h:il£  When  eight  moulds  are  Uius 
prepared, — one  coBtaining,  perhaps,  a  aingU 


varcd  over  altogether  to  the  file  and  the 
turning-lathe,  to  be  smoothed  and  made  neftt 
and  clean.  The  higher  order  of  prodac lions 
ore  to  bo  more  respectfully  treated;  they  are 
to  be  pickled  and  dipped.  'This  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  processes  or  all.     Heads  of  nnimals, 


wreaths  of  flower;,  statuettes,  figured  plat«a 
of  various  sorts  and  sizes,  mu)'  be  neau"" 
form  and  device;   hut  all  a 
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figure,  and  another  as  many  ns  a  hundred, —  i 
there  is  enough  for  "a  heat.  Men  bring  the  i 
molten  nielaffrom  the  furoace  in  ladles,  and 
pour  it  into  the  boles  in  the  mould,  till  there 
's  a  brimming  over  of  the  red  stream  at  tho ' 

□oiith  of  each  channel.  Before  wc  turn  our| 
backs  on  the  casting  process,  we  must  observe 
how  the  brass  hook  of  a  screw  is  fastened  on : 
for  this  is  an  arUcle  in  such  extensive  usa ' 
mr  saving  of  time  and  labour  in  tha  < 
prodnctioa  of  it  is  of  importance.  Formerly,' 
the  joining  was  done  by  hand, — each  screw, 
being  heated  and  hammered,  and  attended  to 
individually,  as  nails  once  were.  Now,  tho 
oaly  Uiing  necesBary  is  to  lay  the  screw,  pre- 
pared witJi  a  "nick,"  to  dovetail,  as  it  wore, 
tbe  brass  to  itselJ',  in  a  rnnning  stream  of 
molten  brass.  The  ligure  of  the  hook  isim-i 
pressed  in  the  sand,  and  the  screw  is  l^d  so 
n  to  join  it:  thco,  when  the  metal  enters,! 
the  article  makos  itself,  to  the  great  saving  of' 

ime,  and  convenience  of  the  manufacturer.  I 
When  the  articles  ore  cool,  there  is  easy 

ivork  for  the  boys;  breaking  off  the  cost! 
atticlea  from  the  metal  in  the  channels,  and  ' 

then  poking  out  tho  sand  from  tha  "cored" 
articles.  They  poke  away,  as  if  they  liked 
tho  business.     The   sand   requires   more  re- 

ooving  than  this,  however.     There  is  a  chum 

_B  the  yard,  in  which  the  articles  are  whirled 

round,  till  nil  the  sand  is  shaken  out  of  them. 

Here  we  have  articles,  and  parts  of  articles, 

rough,  dull,  .ind  bo  dark  that  one  would 
baldly  know  them  to  bo  brass.  The  orna- 
mental brasses  have  their  edges  smoothed  by 
the   file;   and  the  commoner  articles  an  del i- 


dation,  ns  well  as  oil  and  dirL  They  are  , 
into  ft  bath  of  ncida  and  water.  The  acids 
re  nitric  and  sulphuric,  which,  mixed,  ara 
niinafortis.  In  this  diluted  aquafortis  they 
lie,  till  the  outer  surface,  with  all  impurities, 
is  eaten  off.  Then  they  are  dipped  in  a  i 
cession  o£  tubs,  till,  coming  at  Inst  oat 
pure  aqoofortis,  they  are  of  the  prettiest 
colour  tont  cnn  be  seen.  It  is  a  snd  pity  that 
they  c4U]not  so  remain;  for,  to  change  their 
hue  is  really  to  half-spoil  them.  But  it  ct " 
not  be  helped.  They  would  lomlsh  imn 
diatoly,  if  not  secured  against  it  by  a  process 
which  we  shall  see  presently. 

We  must  not  tell  all  we  witacased  of  the 
turning,  and  soldering,  and  polishing,  becaosa 
wo  have  described  the  same  things  before : 
and  though  one  sees  the  processes  with  f^esh 
plesaure,  when  applied  to  new  kinds  of  ar* 
tides,  that  pleasure  cannot  bo  communicated 
in  print  For  instance,  it  was  like  something 
new  to  ns  to  see  holes  drilled  in  a  gas-bnmer, 
and  understand  how  tho  flame  of  the  jet  ia 
made  twenty  per  cent  better  by  these  hole; 
being  drilled  in  tiie  burner;  but,  to  the 
reader,  the  process  is  just  the  same  as  the 
drilling  of  the  four  holes  in  a  brace-button. 
Again,  if  we  wore  to  describe  the  magnum 
candlesticks  which  stood  about  like  pillars,  it 
would  merely  put  people  In  mind  of  the 
Electro-platin?  establishment;  as  thecuti'"" 
the  links  of  brass  chains  would  of  tbe  g 
chain  raannfuctor}'.  Bnt,  oh  I  the  beauty  of 
Ihase  candlesticks,  and  of  tlie  ornamented 
parts  of  tho  gas-dttings,  and  of  the  moat  msi 
sive  of  the  chains  I  And  the  ingenuity  too  !- 
tho  cle^'cmes!;  with  which  tho  tubing  is  coi 
cealed  in  gas-fumitnre,  and  with  which  tha 
swinging  of  chandeliers  is  provided  for,  by  the 
rolling  of  the  ball  to  wnich  the  chain  m 
fastened  withb  another  ball,  so  ns  to  allow 
perfect  freedom  without  permitting  the  least 
escape!  And  again,  the  endless  variety  of 
lamps,  and  especially  of  solar  lamps,  which 
are  in  great  demand  from  foreign  countries, 
where  oil  of  various  qualities  abounds!  On 
these  things  we  must  not  enlarge,  but  rather 
observe  the  ftoiahing  of  tho  articles. 

The  technlcnj  term  "finishing"  meiuia 
putting  together  the  parts  to  make  the  article 
complete ;  but  as  tho  word  slips  from  our 
pen,  it  means  putting  the  last  finish  of  beauty. 
The -technical  "finishing"  ia  done  by  the 
soldering  with  which  we  are  familiar.  As 
for  onr  meaning  of  the  word,  it  leads  us  to 
the  counters  of  the  barnlshers.  Tho  bur- 
nishers hero  are  not  women,  as  at  some  eat 
liahments   near.      This   work,   of  bumioli 
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brass,  is  too  Inrd  for  women.  The  stroni(i?st 
ini*n  l«n>k  as  it"  it  was  L'nou;:^  f«'r  tlicm.  Th'.'y 
ru!)  i-.w.iy  willi  tht-ir  linrd  steel  burnishers,  or 
willi  !)I«;o4l.ston(.*s:  tliey  rub  away  at  a  vcin- 
iM:,'  t>i'."  K-af  liLTc,  at  tlie  KWellin;^  of  an  aeorn 
or  a  ;:raj)»f  thfro,  at  the  niceties  «ff  a  pattt^rn, 
of  whicli  a  part  is  to  be  left  "dead."  Sueh 
c«>rn!n(Hi  t!iin;r.s  as  Iiin;:— h  and  drK>r-handles 
are  [mli-'h/d  i>y  a  l)rnsh  and  rottenstono. 
Whil"  s:.'."iii_^'  thv'Si^  thin;;s,  we  liave  been 
pas>in;;  from  room  to  ro<»ni,  from  counter  to 
cnimter;  r.iovin;,'  ami»ni(  scores  of  niaehines, 
till  th<;  plaee  appears  u  labyrinth  ff  unknown 
ext«'nt.  'J*he  i^as-fitlinj^  stock,  and  tli»;  prep.i- 
ration  of  it,  sfems  like  a  tjreat  e->t;d»lisiinient 
in  itsrlf.  IJut  wi-  are  enminir  to  the  end  of 
the  busiin'ss.  We  are  to  see  the  final  i)roeess 
of  lac'[nerinLj. 

This  is  the  process  which  we  nlluded  to  as 
boin^'  such  a  pity,  8j)oilinff  as  it  dm  s  the  beauty 
of  the  hue  of  the  nietd.  But  this  lact{ucrin(<f 
is  essential  to  its  j)reservution.  If  it  eould  hv 
dispensed  with,  it  certainly  would,  for  out  oT 
this  process  come  the  fyreati-st  annoyance  and 
expense  of  the  nianufaeturor.  The  coatin;; 
consists  of  seed-lac  :ind  spirit  of  wine.  .Now, 
the  duty  on  spirit  of  wine  is  so  hii^^h  that  the 
cost  of  the  lacipicr  amounts,  in  an  estjiblish- 
ment  em[)loyinj(  three  hundred  people,  to  no 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  reJiL  h\  many 
]ar^o  establishments,  the  cost  of  tliis  raw 
material,  essential  to  the  manufacture,  is  not 
less  than  from  ten  shillings  to  twenty  shiillnr,'s 
per  day;  while  foreiffnera  obtain  for  lour 
shillings  and  sixpence  articles  which  we  have 
to  pay  eighteen  shillini.'s  or  nineteen  shilling's 
for.  In  order  to  compete  with  tin*  Freneii 
and  (fcrmans  under  sueh  a  dis:idvanta;rc  as 
this,  the  manufacturer  has  to  lowiir  his  own 
profit,-*,  and  his  people's  waives;  so  that  the 
operation  of  this  pernicious  duty  is  truly 
disastrous  on  a  lar;;e  workinLr-cl.iss.  Here, 
again,  we  meet,  as  «;v«.Tywh(fn.'.  c(»niphiints  of 
the  pnpiT-duty  ;  and  it  is  provel,  to  our  con- 
viction, that  th(?  v/rapj)ing.up  ol' some  of  tin* 
commoner  artich.'s  in  this  nianiif.:ctare  costs 
more  than  the  lini-shed  arti'h;  ilself  'I'his  is 
very  ridiculous  :ind  very  smI;  hard  up. in  tiie 
maker  at  home,  and  tlie  pnreha«-.er  abroaii. 
Anoth'T  thing  ridiculous  eno:ii,rh,  but  tendini,' 
to  lessen  sidnt'ss  when  disci ••.■■•r»'il,  is  a  mis- 
take made  by  the  statistical  iMl-uiators,  who 
have  b'en  alarming  ns  all  al)'>ut  the  deadly 
amount  tif  spirit-drinking  in  England,  (ien- 
tlemen  sitting  at  desks,  to  c.ilculate  from 
Exeisi*.  and  Customs  returns,  without  beiuLT 
famili.ir  with  the  processes  of  our  m  inuf.ie- 
tures,  in;iy  easily  fall  into  siwh  mistakes;  but 
it  is  a  great  trimifort  to  Irive  th»'ni  ch*iri'd  up. 
Sueh  an  enonnr)us  error,  for  in^t:i:ici.*,  as  the 
negligent  supposition  that  all  the  spirit  of 
wine  usi^d  in  lacpiering  here,  and  everywhere 
else,  is  the  sort  of  s]»irit  that  may  go  down 
somebody's  tliroati  If  tiiree  hundred  or 
four  huuilred  pounds  a-year  is  cliarged  against 
this  establishm^'ut,  and  as  much  to  a  dozen 
or  two  of  other  1)ra3sfuunders  ifi  the  town,  as 


spirituous  liquors,  what  a  libel  it  is  upon  the 
place!  and  how  comforting  it  is  to  discover 
that,  instead  of  our  people  spending  s'.'venly 
millions  per  year  in  irtoxieating  drinks,  som.' 
gentlemen  in  London  h.ive  somelliing  to  learn 
about  the  application  of  distilled  spirits  in 
the  arts  of  life !  We,  as  a  nation,  tax  ourselves 
dismally  enough  for  stronj;  drinks;  but  we 
are  not  yet  such  a  nation  of  sots  as  to  drink 
all  tlie  spirits  of  wine  on  which  duty  is 
paid. 

After  talking  this  over,  we  almo.st  fear  to 
enter  the  rooms  where  the  lac([uering  is 
going  on,  lest  wii  should  be  drunk  with  the 
fumes,  and  so  have  to  take  our  phiee  among 
the  sots  wlio  lie  under  this  spirituous  cen- 
sun\  But,  though  the  air  is  suilieiently 
loaded,  it  is  not  in  an  intoxicating  wav. 
There  sit  companies  of  women,  looking  sob«'r 
enough.  One  wonders  that  they  can  be 
healthy,  sitting  in  such  a  heat,  and  in  such 
a  smell.  They  e:irn  ;r<>«>d  wages.  'J'he  <le- 
mand  for  female  hnndiwork,  in  IVirmingh:im, 
has  so  iniTeased,  that  women's  wagi-s  have 
risen  lately  about  twenty  per  cent.  Here, 
some  are  earning  eleven  shillings  per  week, 
under  the  disadvantage,  we  must  remember, 
of  the  duty  on  lacquer.  The  lacquer  is  lui(l 
on  with  a  brush,  whiKr  the  article  is  hot ;  so 
that  the  spirit  evap»»rates,  leaving  a  coating 
of  the  gum.  Sometimes  the  lucquer  is 
coloured.  W(^  saw  sonn;  green;  an  imitation 
of  bronzts  not  very  si:ec«'ssful,  but  in  some 
tlemand,  or  it  would  rml  be  there.  We  need 
not  say  that  the  eomnumest  lacquer  gives 
simply  a  deeper  yellow  to  the  brass. 

Next,  and  lastly  (^as  the  farthest  wav  abtnit 
is  the  ne.'irest  way  home),  we  step  into 
IJoheniia.  We  have  only  to  s;iy  we.  are  there, 
and  there  is  evidenet',  all  about  us,  of  tbe 
fact.  Rows  and  layers  of  t^xcjuisile  ahiss  id  I 
till'  chamber,  and  e\erybody  who  ent'-rs  it  is 
subject  to  a  fever  about  laniji-slnnds.  We 
must  not  go  into  any  raviriLj  about  llieni,  ::s 
i»ur  subject  is  brass;  but  ue  may  just  men- 
tion one  s«)lid  fact,  that  the  dark-red  lauif*- 
stands,  so  splendiilly  produced  in  ]»ohemi:), 
are  to  be  e.schew»*d,  as  they  abs»jrb  the  lighU 

Now,  lliou;,dit  wt' — as  we  came  auay,  with 

som«'   ot'  the  be;iutiful  desi.rns  v. e  had  seen, 

lod;,nMl  in  certain  of  the  best  chambers  of  our 

brain — what  are   we   about,  that    we  do   not 

offer  tj-.ir  reverenee   to   the   spirit    of  Art   in 

I  Birniin:;ham,  as   we   do  in  old  Italy,   or   any 

i«>thi'r  I'lace,  that   i-*   only   far  enough   olV  in 

1  space  or  time.'     Why  ilo  we  dare  to  talk  of 

iljenveniito  Cellini,  and    other   divine   erafts- 

;  men,  with  reverence,  while  i^i'.ing  no  heed  t-) 

I  the  e.vlr.iordinary  j)roL'ress  <d' popidar  Art  ia 

,  o:ir  ov.ii  towns,  .-ind  our  own  tla y  ?     It  must 

I  b."    ff'tin    i.niorance,    for    it    is   iaipossilile   to 

.  de?»pis.'  soiiie  thifiixs  tliat  are  dt»ne  ainoU'j  i!s 

,  noA  ;    b.it   that   i<'n(>rai.cf     inakt-s    onr    talk 

.■ilmiit  ancient  Art,  and  lori-ion  Art,  l(»ok  \erv 

like  :;liectati(m.     We    should    like    to    know 

:h<iA-  many  British  travellers — who  rush   into 

I  eijtii;i**Kisms  about  fountains  in  (lermany  ami 
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Italy — wni  trouble  tlioDisel*fs  to  go  anil  luok 
at  the  founfciin  joat  opened  'm  Iho  Market 
House,  at  Bifminghera  !  And,  if  (bey  go, 
wtwl  will  they  eay !  How  will  Ihey  bring 
in  the  \vi>rd  "  Bruminngi'm  1 "  Will  thej 
t«Dtiire  to  upplj  it  to  iho  four  lirooxe  boys 
Vho  represent  Binningham  ?  Thero  they 
Utr  the  one  AmMeriag'  his  musket:  nnd 
another  blowing  Tlh  bubble  of  glass— boy- 
bshion;  nad  tfie  thini — thoughtful  one — 
with  hia  sextant  in  bis  tiimi!,  and  a  coe-whecl 
by  his  aide ;  and  tho  fourth,  proud  ana  cnreful 
of  bis  ehnrjs  of  an  elegant  vuMe  !  Will  no 
charm  be  found  here,  becttu'^i!  tboae  syrobola 
are  of  oBliro  conception  ?  \V'ill  the  broDi!« 
belonr  b«  stightvd,  n-hile  sure  of  Rdmi ration 
if  funcied  to  be  ancient  ?  the  filur  groiipa 
and  garlands — the  fiah,  the  poul'.ry,  the  rege- 
tabiea,  and  the  flowera  nod  frut  1  TWe 
things  will  not,  at  letisl,  lie  dcspbed  by  those 
who  see  most  of  them.  The  Blrmoigham 
people  seem  to  enjoy  (heir  vooitioo,  tqore 
than  any  townfiil  of  people  we  ever  Mmomber 
to  Save  seen.  Their  tnitli",  nnd  their  scientiQe 
fiuulfic^  find  n  constant  gr^tificitRon  in  the 
pursuit  of  llictr  ordinary  busiiieitit  It  is  on 
bchnlf  of  persona  who  km.'v  liilln  of  the 
place,  that  one  forma  the  wisli  ''iiit  we  could 
all  relish  beauty,  wherever  it  U  to  bn  found, 
and  honour  Art,  wbatcrer  may  bo  the  name 
of  it4  dwelling-place.  Tnhnl-cain  has  always 
been  an  interesting  person,  from  his  having 
begun  his  hard  work  so  extremely  enrlv  ' 
human  life.  It  is  absurd  to  despise  his  liil 
and  prettier  doings,  liecnuse  the  roar  of  hia 
furnace  and  the  whiz  of  hia  tools  ore  among 
not  only  tho  imagery  of  books,  but  the 
sounds  of  every  day. 


A  TALE  OF  MID-AIR. 


Ik  a 
near  the  foot  of  S[ont  BInnc, 
and  bis  three  aotiB.  One  morning  he  lay  in 
bed  «ck,  and,  burning  with  fever,  watched 
nnxionaly  for  the  retnra  of  his  son,  Johnti, 
who  had  gone  to  feli^b  a  physician.  At 
length  a  horse's  tread  was  heard,  and  Mon 
afterwards  tho  doctor  entered.  He  examine 
the  patient  closely,  felt  his  pulse, looked  at  hi 
tongue,  and  then  said,  patting  tho  old  man' 
cheek.  "  It  will  be  nothing,  my  IHend- 
nothingJ"  but  he  made  a  ai^n  to  the  thre^. 
lads,  who,  open-mouthed  and  anxious,  stood 
gniQpcd  around  the  bed.  All  four  withdrew 
to  a  distant  comer,  the  doctor  shock  his  head, 
thrust  out  his  low,T  lip,  ixnA  snid,  "Tia  a 
serious  atlaek— very  serious— of  1 
is  now  in  the  height  of  the  fit,  and 
it  abates,  he  must  have  sulphate  of  quinine." 

«  What  is  that,  doctorV 

"  Quinine,  my  friend,  is  a  very  oxpensi^ 
medicine,  but  which  you  m:iy  proenre  ai 
SallanchcB.  Qetween  the  two  fits  yonr  &tliei 
must  tiike  at  Iwiat  three  franca'  worth.  I  will 
write  the  prescription.  You  can  road,  Guil- 
jamne  ?  " 


"  Yea,  doctur."  ' 

"  And  yon  will  seo  that  he  takes  it ! " 

'■  Certainly." 

Wlien  the  physician  was  gone,  Guilhume, 
Pierre,  and  Jehan  lookod  at  each  other  in 
silent  perplexilj-.  Their  whole  stock  uf  money 
consisted  of  a  IVaoo  and  a  half,  and  yet  the 
medicine  must  be  procnreil  inimcdlitely. 

"Listen,"  said  Pierre,  "I  know  a  method 
of  getting  from  the  mountain  before  night 
three  or  four  fire-frnnca  pieces." 
from  the  mauotoia ! " 
I  have'l^totereU  nn  eagle's  nest  in  a 
c!en  of  XTwbtl^l  precipice.  There  is  a 
gcntlenCjV'A^SJhMhes,  who  woald   gladly 

iroluae'^bcf^^eji ;  and  nothing  made  me 
-.  j.*it4tB  "WirQ*  Wmhie  risk  of  taking  them  ; 
but  thiit**'A>talne,%hen  our  father's  life  ia 
rmod'.  ~  We  biAy  iiava  them  now  in  two 

I  will  rob  the  nest,"  said  Guillnume. 
No,  no,  let  me,"  said  Jehan,  "  I  am  the 
youngest  and  lightest," 

"  I  have  the  beat  right  to  venture,"  said 
Pierre, "  as  it  was  I  who  discovered  it" 

Come,"  said  Pierre,  "let  us  decide  by 
drawing  lots.  Write  three  numbera,  GuiL- 
laume,  put  them  into  my  hnt,  and  whoever 
draws  namber  one  wilt  try  tho  Tenlure." 

Gnillaumo  bl.icbened  the  end  of  a  wooden 
tplinter  in  the  Gre ;  tore  an  old  card  into  liiree 
pieces ;  wrote  on  them  one,  two,  three,  and 
threw  them  into  the  hat. 

How  the  three  hearts  beat!  Old  Bernard 
lay  shiToring  in  the  cold  [it,  nnd  each  of  his 
sons  longed  to  risk  his  own  life,  to  save  that 
of  his  fatlier. 

The  lot  fell  on  Pierre,  who  hod  discovered 
the  nest ;  ho  embraced  the  sick  man. 
"  Wc  shall  not  be  long  absent,  father,"  he 
said,  "and  it  is  needful  for  us  to  go  together." 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? " 
"We  will  tell  youasaoonos  we  comeback." 
Guillanmo  took  down  from  the  wall  an  old 
sabre,  which  hod  belonged  to  Bernard  when 
he  served  as  a  soldier;  Jehan  sought  a  thick 
cord  wlilch  the  mountaineers  use  when  cutting 
down  trees;  and  Pierre  went  towards  on  old 
wooden  cross,  rearednenr  the  cottage^  and  knelt 
before  it  for  some  minutes  in  fervent  prayer. 
They  set  out  together,  and  soon  rcashed  the 
brink  of  the  precipice.  The  danger  eooaiated 
not  only  in  tho  possibility  of  falling  several 
hnndrea  feet,  but  still  more  in  the  probable 
aggression  of  the  birds  of  prey,  inliabitiog  the 
wild  abyss.  , 

Pierre,  who  was  to  brave  these  perila,  was 
a  fine  athletic  vonng  man  of  twenty-two. 
llnvbg  measured  with  his  eye  the  distance  be 
would  have  la  descend,  his  brothers  fastened 
tho  chord  around  his  wabi,  nnd  began  to  let 
bin)  down.  Holding  tho  sabre  in  his  hand,  ho 
safely  reached  the  nook  that  contained  the 
neat.  In  it  were  four  eaglets  of  a  light  yellf  ■" 


iah-brown  colon 
at  tho  sight  ot 
fimrly  in  his  left  hand,  and 


inJ  his  heart  beat  with  joy 
)cd  tho  nest 
i*od  joyfully 
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to  his  brothers,  **  I  hsve  them !  Dnw  me 
upr 

Already  the  first  upward  poll  was  given  to 
the  chora,  when  Pierre  felt  himself  attacked 
by  two  enormous  eagles,  whose  Anions  cries 
proved  them  to  be  the  parents  of  the  nestlings. 

** Courage,  brother!  defend  thyself!  don't 
fear!" 

Pierre  pressed  the  nest  to  his  bosom,  and 
with  his  right  hand  made  the  sabre  play 
around  his  head.  ^ 

Then  beffan  a  terrible  combat  The  eagles 
shrieked,  the  little  ones  cried  shrilly,  the 
mountaineer  shouted  *and  bratidiBhed  his 
sword.  He  slashed  the  birds  with  its  blade, 
which  flashed  like  lightning,  and  only  rendered 
them  still  more  enn^^  He  strock  the  rock, 
and  sent  forth  a  shower  of  sparks. 

Suddenly  he  felt  a  jerk  given  to  the  cord 
that  sustained  him.  Looking  up  he  perceived 
that,  in  his  evolutions,  he  haa  cut  it  with 
his  sabre,  and  that  half  the  strands  were 
severed ! 

Pierre's  eyes  dilated  widely,  remained  for 
a  moment  immoveable,  and  then  closed  with 
terror.  A  cold  shudder  passed  through  his 
veins,  and  he  thought  of  letUng  go  both  the 
nest  and  sabre. 

At  that  moment  one  of  the  eagles  pounced 
on  his  head,  and  tried  to  tear  his  face.  The 
Savoyard  made  a  last  effort,  -and  defended 
himself  bravely.  He  thought  of  his  old 
fiither,  and  took  courage. 

Upwards,  still  upwards,  mounted  the  cord: 
friendly  voices  eagerly  uttered  words  of  en- 
couragement and  triumph ;  but  Pierre  could 
not  reply  to  them.  When  ho  reached  the 
brink  of  the  precipice,  still  claspiDg  fast  tho 
nest,  his  hair,  which  an  hour  before  had  been 
as  black  as  a  raven's  wing,  was  become  so 
completely  white,  that  Guillaumo  and  Jehan 
could  scarcely  recognise  him. 

What  did  that  signify  ?  the  eaglets  were  of 
the  rarest  and  most  valuable  species.  That 
same  afternoon  they  were  carried  to  the 
village  and  sold.  Old  Bernard  had  the  medi- 
cine, and  every  needful  comfort  beside,  and  the 
doctor  in  a  few  days  pronounced  him  con- 
valescent 
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J  LEAVE  Carlisle  early  this  fine  morning, 
in  no  way  matrimonially  inclined.  I  set  out 
to  explore  tho  recesses  of  Gretna  Green  with 
perfect  confidence.  This  confidence  is  the 
result  of  two  facts.  The  first  that  I  am  a 
married  man ;  the  second,  that  bigamy  is  im- 
possible, since  I  have  no  lady  with  me. 
Through  dark  boglands,  and  post  prim  fir- 
plantations,  the  tram  whisks  me  to  the  station, 
the  name  of  which  an  unpootical  station- 
porter  shouts  into  railway  carriages,  without 
a  thought  of  the  flutter  into  which  it  throws  a 
young  lady  deeply  veiled,  who  is  sitting  in  the 
nrst-class  compartment  nearest  tho  engine.  I,  a 
married  man  with  a  houseful  of  children,  hear 


the  word  "Gretna"  with  no  kind  of  emotion  ; 
but  two  fellow-passengers  are  ready  to  bless  the 
only  official  who  annooncos  the  anival  of  the 
tram  at  that  charmed  spot  Yet  I  do  feel  a  kind 
of  nervous  interest  in  the  pkce.  I  think  of  the 
scenes  which  have  been  acted  hen;  of  the 
fhthers  who  have  stamped  ftirloiisif  vpen  this 
daseic  groand ;  of  the  trembling  girls  who  have 
hniriea  hence  tcroes  the  Bordw,  and  to  the 
flunons  HaU,  lo  dream  of  undonded  kap|nness 
shining  every  step  of  the  way  from  that  spot 
to  their  distant  grave.  I  think  of  the  onnmng 
lovers  who  used  to  engage  all  the  pocUhorses 
of  Gaittrie,  so  that  their  pursuers  wight  not 
reach  theei  before  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
over;  of  the  impudent  impositions  of  the 
Carliale  postboys;  of  the  determined  lover 
who  shot  the  horses  of  his  pursuer  from  the 
carriage  window ;.  and  of  other  memorable 
mattera  with  which  Gretna  is  aaaociated  in 
the  minds  of  most  of  us.  If  there  be  a  toudi 
of  poetry  in  my  present  reflections,  that  touch 
is  speed&y  efifucod  by  the  spirit  of  competition 
that  arises  before  me.  A  couple,  evidently 
bent  upon  matiimonyi  though  they  are 
making  painfbl  efforta  to  appear  at  their  ease, 
snd  to  regard  the  place  witn  a  placid  indiffe- 
rence, are  addreased  eagerly  by  one  or  two 
men  of  common  appearance.  Are  these  indi- 
viduals making  oners  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  couple's  luggage  ?  The  station-man  looks 
on  at  the  warm  conference,  with  a  sardonic 
ffrin ;  and,  with  a  quick  twitch  of  the  head, 
draws  the  attention  of  the  guard  to  the  in- 
teresting group.  Tho  train  goes  forward,  and 
tlie  conference  breaks  up.  One  of  the  men 
conducts  tho  lady  and  gentleman  to  a  little 
red-brick  hotel  close  by;  and  the  others 
retire  discontentedly.  I  inquire  about  this 
rivalry,  and  am  informed  that  it  is  a  clerical 
contest  And  here  I  am  made  party  to  a 
curious  local  secret.  This  little  red-brick 
hotel  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Murray. 
Mr.  Murray  also  inhabits  the  famous  toll- 
bar  which  is  on  tlie  Scotch  bank  of  the 
little  stream  that  marks  tho  borders  of  the 
country.  Thus  this  sagacious  toll-keeper 
pounces  upon  tho  couples  at  the  station ; 
removes  them  to  his  **  Gretna  Hotel,"  and  then 
drives  thom  down  a  narrow  lane,  and  over  the 
bridge  to  the  toll-bar,  where  he  marries  them. 
In  this  way  it  appears  Murray  has  contrived 
to  monopolise  five-sixths  of  the  trade  matri- 
monial. It  should  be  observed,  however,  bf 
persons  about  to  marry,  that  there  is  a  Gretas 
station,  and  a  Gretna  Green  station ;  and 
that  tho  latter  is  tho  point  which  deposits 
happy  couples  opposite  Gretna  Hall.  How- 
ever, OS  I  am  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
superior  convenience  of  the  "  Green  "  station, 
I  mny  bo  pardoned  the  mistake,  which  makes 
a  walk,  in  a  dense  shower  of  rain,  through 
slippery  lanes,  a  necessity.  I  advance  briskly, 
however;  pass  the  famous  toll-bar,  near 
which  a  bluff  Scotch  ploughboy  is  yoking 
horses  to  a  waggon,  and  presently  approach 
tho  Green.    It  is  a  pretty  place  enough,  but 
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r  quiet  acd  very  rouddy  just  n 


Tho 


Green  ia  a  triangnlar  patch  of  ragged  turf, 
in  front  of  the  iillace  church.  Tbo  church 
is  TBther  dirty  nnd  neglected  in  its  np- 
poraDce  than  old;  ana  from  tljo  roof 
Bangs  a  Etoiit  cord,  which  ia  attached  to 
eking  to  and  fro 


in  the  breeze.  Chllcbenof^ 
in  mdeacrihable  costoinetj  nUtte  at  me  from 
nuiooB  cottnp^doors.  It  is  evident  that  I  nm 
tsken  for  a  yonnir  man  bent  upon  mirriage. 
I  turn  to  the  left,  and  througli  a  gstenoy  to 
the  H.-ill.  It  ia  evident  that  no  niarnago 
ia  gDiD^  forward  lo-dn}*.  Desolate,  and 
tboTOUghly  soaked  with  rain,  .ippear*  the 
l&rgfl  square  honse,  fluiked  on  one  side  bj  a 
farm-yard.  I  adrnnce,  under  eover  of  aDini) 
tnll  trees,  to  the  front  door.  It  is  closed  and 
burred.  I  give  a  perfectly  mctropoIilAti  don'bjo 
knock.  In  n  few  minatea  n  man — rather  a 
I  Hirly  man,  I  think — begins  leisurely  to  with- 
I  dnw  the  bolts.  Seeing  int'  alone,  he  looka  a 
:  little  sarprised  —  perhaps  disiippolnted.  I 
I  begin  to  feel  that  I  ounht  to  njiplogise  for 
coming  without  a  lady.  1  boldly  ask  whether 
I  can  breakfast  at  the  Hnll.  The  mitn  does 
not  oblige  mo  with  a  direct  nnawcrj  but 
pointing  to  the  right,  growls  iti.it  he  will 
Bend  somebody  to  me,  and  disappears. 

I  adraoce  into  a  long  low  niom.  It  is  a 
cnrioUB  miituro  of  a  vilinge  tap-|^m,  with 
the  pretensions  of  an  hotel.  At  ooe  end  n 
massire  sideboard  displays  n  quantity  of 
valuable  plate ;  over  the  manlel-piece  la  an 
engraving  after  Turner;  but,  to  the  left  of  this 
production,  is  one  of  those  compositions  which, 
ihont  a  century  sgo,  were  admired  in  all  the 
coantiT  Ttllsgea  of  England.  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  A  woman  with  a  crimson  lake  face  is 
looking,  with  a  blotched  expression  of  atTec lion, 
upon  a  child  whose  head  seems  to  have 
dropped  casoally  npon  shouldi 
gome  other  iofiuit,  and  the  colours  of  whose 
frock  run  into  various  aarrounding  objects. 
Thia  production  bears  thu  following  touehing 

"  Chw,  fkllHf'i  hope.  (Dd  moihn'i  ite 
MairlWa  lo  ■  maj  •an." 

I  am  hardly  conrlnced  that  I  am  in  the 
celebrated  Gretna  Hall  till  I  bavo  read  the 
direcfiona  to  visitors,  which  are  pasted  upon 
the  looking-gUiaa.  "Please  not  to  write  on 
the  walla,  windows,  or  shutters,  Sic."  Having 
read  this  direction  I  am  convinced  that  I  have 
reached  a  place  where  many  curioua  country- 
men have  Deen  before  me.  I  turn  to  the  win- 
dows, and  at  once  recognise  the  necessity  for 
the  reqoesL  Every  pane  is  covered  with  names, 
aorry  Jests,  and  revelations  of  ages,  professions, 
and  other  matters.  W,  Thorborne,  of  Man- 
chester, has,  I  find,  left  his  CL^Iebrated  names, 
coupled  with  tho  infereuco  that  he  posaesiee, 
or  ^d  possesis,  a  ^mond  ring,  upon  one 
window,  in  company  with  S.  GoDdacro  of 
liverpool.  Bnt  G.  Howell,  also  of  Liverpool, 
haa  recorded  his  visit  to  the  Hall  in  two  or 


three  different  places,  lest  the  interesting  fkct 
should  be  lost  to  posterity. 

Upon  one  window  I  find  this  instnictivo  sen' 
tence: — "John  Anderson  made  afool  of  himself 
in  Gretna,  1831."  It  is  information  also  tbst 
•"Sally  Norton,  late  Sally  Weatem,"  has  been 
here,  and  that  the  fame  of  the  place  baa  at- 
siics,  and   tracted   hither  "Jane   Stordy,   of  Stanway." 


A  grcRsy  book,  in  shape  like  a  ledger,  marked 
"Visitors'  Book,"  lies  upon  tbo  window^wlL 
Many  pages  have  been  torn  away ;  so  that  the 
only  records  it  now  contains  dikte  buck  only  to 
laslOctober.  The  entries  consist  of  a  senes  of 
very  melancholy  jokes.  The  first  remarkable 
name  I  notice  ia  that  of  Maria  Manning,  to 
which  name  some  obli^ng  historian  bos  aab- 

Suently  added  tho  words  "hanged  since." 
rick,  from  London,"  is  the  next  entry,  and 
he  is  followed  by  on  "Early  Closing  Quadrill 
Partir."  It  Btrikesime  as  a  pity  that  before 
forming  a  "Quadrill"  party,  the  party  did 
not  form  a  spcllbg  class.  1  next  find  that  a 
wit  of  the  North  has  recorded  his  visit  in 
these  words :  "David  Rae,  thief-catcher, 
Dumfriea; "  and  that  a  lady  has  been  carried 
away  by  the  high  spirits  of  the  foregoing,  to 
this  extent:  "Mra.  Grimalkin  (to  bo  Sirs. 
Gabriel  Grub)." — Here  I  urn  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  n  widow,  who  announces 
herself  as  the  relict  of  the  late  parson  of  tho 
Hall,  Mr.  Linton.  She  offers  me  a  substantial 
breakfast,  and  while  it  ia  preparing,  is  not 
disinclined  to  answer  any  questions  I  may  pot 
the  subject  of  the  matrimonial  trade.  Of 
course,  thinking  with  the  rest  of  my  country- 
men that  Gretna  Green  marriagea  are  of  rare 
occurrence  now-a-days,  I  begiu  by  asking 
bow  long  it  is  unce  the  last  marriage  was 
celebraUd  at  the  HsII.  The  old  hidy  very 
quietly  turns  to  her  maid  who  is  laving  the 
breakfast  cioth,  and  says —  "Was  it  t'uesday 
or  Monday  last,  that  couple  came!" 

The  maid,  holding  a  substantial  joint  of 
cold  meat  io  her  hand,  while  she  thinks  on 
tho  subject,  replies  presently,  "  Monday." 

1  am  surprised,  and  inform  Mr.  Linton's 
widow  that  it  was  my  impression  Gretna 
marriages  were  quite  matters  of  the  post, 
She  assures  me,  in  reply,  that  tiiey  have  a 
good  Bprinkling  still  throughout  the  year; 
but  not  so  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  years 
^  when  her  husband  first  began.  She  dis- 
appears for  a  few  minutes.  Ha!  hero  she 
comes,  with  some  heavy  substance  carefully 
lied  up  in  an  old  silk  handkerchief.  She 
deposits  her  load  upon  tho  table  (having  pre- 
viously brushed  Uio  place),  deliberately 
arranges  her  massive  spectacles,  and  now 
carefullv  unties  her  treasure.  Two  gaudily- 
bound  books  lie  before  uie;  I  am  about  to 
open  tht^tn  eagerly,  but  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Linton  will  not  allow  tho  volumes  lo  suffer 
my  desecrating  touch.  She  gently  repnlses 
my  hand,  and  carefully  opens  the  thickest 
The  thin  volume  is  an  index  to  the  thick 
one,  which  is  a  formal  register  of  the  mar- 
riages celebrated  at  the  Hall.    The  entries, 
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however,  only  reach  back  to  1826;  yet 
thu  list  includes  many  celebrated  names. 
The  widow  proudly  points  to  one  or  two 
German  dukes,  to  Miss  Penelope  Smith  and 
her  princely  bethrothed,  to  the  well-known 
name  of  Sheridan,  to  Lady  Adela  Villiers 
and  her  husband.  Against  all  the  notable 
couples,  distinguishing  marks  are  placed. 
Having  shown  mo  these  signatures,  the  old 
lady  carefully  spreads  out  the  silk  handker- 
chief, upon  which  I  find  a  rude  map  of  Eng- 
land is  printed,  re-covers  her  tre:isure,  and 
holds  it  securely  in  her  arms  while  she  cont)« 
nues  to  talk  to  me.  She  tells  me  that,  in  times 
gone  by,  it  was  by  no  means  unusual  to  give  the 
Gretna  Green  parson  as  much  as  one  hundred 
pounds;  and  that  fifty  pounds,  oven  lately, 
was  not  at  all  on  uncommon  marriage-fee. 
The  parson  charges  according  to  the  ostensible 
means  of  the  contracting  parties.  '*01d  Lang'* 
was  the  regular  village  parson  before  the  late 
Mr.  Linton  began.  Mr.  Linton  confined  his 
attention  entirely  to  marrying  runaway 
couples.  She  knows  nothing  about  the 
blacksmith,  and  doesn't  believe  such  a  man 
ever  married  couples.  As  far  as  she  knows, 
these  kind  of  marriages  began  to  be  cele- 
brated at  Gretna  about  one  hundred  years 
ago. 

I  express  a  wish  to  see  the  room  in  which 
the  marriages  at  the  Hall  are  celebrated. 
The  widow  of  Mr.  Linton  directs  me  down  a 
long  passage,  past  two  cases  of  stuffed  owls, 
to  a  long  room,  fitted  up  with  some  care ;  and 
from  the  bow-windows  of  which  there  is  a 
picturesque  view  of  the  village.  It  is  a  quaint 
room.  Over  the  doorway  stands  a  hurre 
model  of  a  ship.  The  pictures  exhibit  an  odd 
tiste.  On  one  side  is  a  painting,  in  which 
Cupid  and  Venus  are  reprcseutc*d ;  and  op- 
posite are  two  large  pieces  of  canvas,  covered 
with  horsemen  in  the  vigorous  pursuit  of  the 
fox;  upon  which  scenes,  the  placid  counte- 
nance of  a  Quaker  is  serenely  gazing.  The 
bow-window  is  marked  with  the  initials  of 
various  captains — the  captains,  I  remark, 
strangely  predominate  among  the  vinitors. 
Opening  by  a  door  from  this  room,  is  the 
bridal  chamber,  fitted  up  luxuriously  with 
yellow  satin-damask  han<^ngs.  Even  here, 
the  English  habit  of  scrawling  upon  furniture 
is  indulged.  I  open  the  looking-glass  drawer, 
and  even  herein  find  those  inaoriptions : — 
"Thomas  Parker  to  Mother  Walrasley." 
*•  Joseph  Lee  to  Betty  Booth." 

Strangely  interested  in  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Hall,  I  return  to  the  breakfast-table.  I 
find  that  sentiment  has  not  preyed  upon  my 
appetite.  I  do  perfect  justice  to  the  fine 
haddock  and  the  exquiHite  marmalade  pro- 
vided by  the  widow  of  Mr.  Linton.  I  am 
so  interested  in  this  village,  that  I  think  I 
will  tiike  a  stroll,  and  return  to  dine  at  the 
Hull.  I  intimate  this  intention  to  the  mnid, 
and  emerge  upon  the  green,  determined  to 
know  something  more  of  Gretna  and  its 
ninrriage-tradc. 
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A  dirty  road,  hedged  by  cottages,  leads  to 
the  village,  which  is  within  the  same  parish  as 
Gretna,  and  is  called  Springfield.  This  village 
is  larger  than  its  more  famous  neighbour; 
the  houses  are  larger,  there  is  more  apparent 
life,  and  it  boasts  two  or  three  iuu.  It 
appears  to  me  highly  probable  that  at  one  of 
these  inns  I  shall  hear  much  quaint  gossip 
about  Gretna  maninges.  I  enter  the  most 
inviting.  The  kitchen  at  once  forcibly  re- 
minds me  of  one  of  Wilkie's  viljjige  sketches. 
Even  the  details  of  the  scene  suggest  the 
pencil  of  the  great  Scotchman.  l%e  solid 
black  chain  placed  under  the  overhanging 
chimney;  the  huge  black  pot  suspended  by  a 
powerful erone  over  the  fire;  the  mud  floor; 
the  old  elock  in  a  rude  case ;  the  milk-pails  in 
a  row  upon  a  shelf;  the  limited  crockery  of 
the  eetabUabmcnt  proudly  arranged  in  u  cup- 
board, the  door  of  which  is  intentionally  open. 
The  figures,  too,  are  Wilkie's.  Before  the  win- 
dow ifl  a  eut ting-board,  upon  which  sits — her 
pretty  ftet  dangling  in  the  air— the  villago 
dressmaker.  As  I  advance  towards  the  fire,  I 
notice  the  figure  ol  a  yonng  Scot  (with  his 
broad  bonnet)  tumioff  over  the  leaves  of  a 
very  greasy  aong-book — ^bnt  chiefly  occupied 
casting  Airtive  glances  at  the  young  lady  upon 
the  cutting-boara.  These  are  obviously  lovers, 
and  I  am  obviously  no  welcome  intruder. 
However,  tM  landlord,  a  broad,  squat  roan, 
with  much  to  say  about  his  ale,  puts  a  cheerful 
face  upon  matters,  and  stands  ready  to  furnish 
anything  I  may  request  in  the  shape  of  re- 
freshment I  order  a  glass  of  whiskey,  and 
hope  the  landlord  will  drink  one  with  me. 
My  invitation  is  accepted.  I  think  I  may 
now  fairly  open  the  question  of  Gretna — or 
rather  Springfield — marriages.  I  ask,  by  way 
of  jest,  whether  mine  host  has  ever  married 
stray  couples.  The  giri  behind  me  titters, 
and  the  father  fairly  laughs  at  my  simplicity. 
"  Married  any  ?  Ay,  a  many  of  them,  in  this 
very  room;  and  fine  folk,  too!" 

Twiriing  a  willow  stick  in  his  hand,  and 
kicking  his  heels  against  the  legs  (»f  a  t'lblc 
upon  which  he  is  sitting,  mine  host  gossips, 
as  nearly  as  I  cnn  follow  him,  in  this  wise: — 

"  Ay !  there  have  been  a  many  marriages  in 
this  room.  Lord  Erskine  was  married  where 
I  am  sitting — in  woman's  clothes;  his  lady 
held  her  children  imder  her  cloak  the  while. 
The  people  who  come  to  be  married  now  are 
mostly  poor  people — a  great  many  of  them 
being  from  Edinburgh.  They  can  as  easily  be 
married  anywhere  in  Scotland;  somehow, 
they  come  here :  the  place  is  known  for  it,  I 
suppose.  But  here  comes  Lang;  he  will  bo 
m1)1(;  to  tell  you  more  than  I  can." 

A  Sparc  old  man,  dressed,  not  as  a  simple 
villa^rvr,  but  with  a  preti'nslon  to  gentility  and 
to  a  elerieal  simplicity,  hobbles  into  the  room, 
rubbinii^  his  left  leg  vigorously.  He  is  sulFering 
an  acute  attack  of  rheunintisni;  yet  this  does 
not  prevent  him  from  taking  his  sent  at  a 
little  round  table,  anil  aceepling  the  tumbler 
of  wliiskey  which  I  olfer  him.     He  refuses, 
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I  notice,  to  spoil  the  spirit  by  the  admix- 
t«ie  of  water;  hut  eontinaes,  even  when 
seated,  to  rab  Yieoroiwly  the  calf  of  his 
kf  .  He  apprehends  it  onco  that  his  expc- 
asaea  aa  a  panon  is  to  be  pumped  from 
Ha;  1m  gliaa  hinsslf  up  cheerfully  to  the 
fberation.  He  assas  to  know  that  he  is  an 
•tjeet  of  curiosifty  Is  all  fisitors,  and  is,  there- 
flore,  not  paitieaJsrif  flattered  by  the  intereat 
I  appear  to  take  ia  kim.  Of  course  I  ask  him, 
aa  an  openiag  qositioD,  whether  there  is  any 
troth  in  the  bbsksmith  legend.  To  my 
aatoniahmen^  I  find  that  the  blacksmith  is 
mtteily  uokDova  io  these  parts.  There  stands 
the  landlofd  sipressiDg  nnfdgned  surprise. 
He  who  had  fired  all  his  life  here,  has  never 
heard  of  Iha  bisekamith ! 

"  Ay»  to  be  sorer  continues  Poison  huig 
— ^vimooaly  rnblaflg  his  leg  the  while — 
■"Old  GMthanl,  aa  far  as  I  can  tell,  was  the 
njfolar  Gfetna  Green  parson.  He  flou- 
'here  about  one  hondred  and 
ago.  He  was  either  a  regular 
<yr  a  naikr — ^I  ean't  aay  which. 
Hia  al8t  Mimm  m  polled  down,  now;  it  used 
to  aUni  «a  4m  groand  where  the  school 
or  close  there."  I  show  par- 
in  the  parson's  narrative, 
the  girl  upon  the  cutting- 
beard  tmd  ber  dy  lover  with  his  greasy  song- 
book.  I  ask  Lang  whether  he  can  trace  the 
aarooBs— that  ia  to  say,  the  regular  parsons — 
nam  Cblthard  down  to  himself. 

Still  TehemenUy  robbing  his  leg,  Parson 
laaf  continoes :  "  To  be  sure  I  can.  After 
Cel£ard— let  me  see— came  Pasley  and  Elliot, 
who  both  floorished  together :  Pasley  was  my 
ftthei^o  uncle.  Then  came  my  father,  old 
Parsoa  Laog,  aa  they  called  him.  He  lived 
at  the  Hall,  and  married  people  in  the  busy 
daya  of  Gretna  Green.  After  him,  I  came :'' 
whid  advent  appears  to  the  parson  to  con- 
atitote  the  climax  of  the  curious  history. 
*  Bat,**  he  goes  on  statistically,  ''  weddings 
eontinoed  to  increase  up  to  the  year  1833, 
vfaeo,  I  should  say,  they  amounted  to  three 
hDodred  or  thereabouta.  After  that  they  fell 
o£  They  now  average  about  one  hundred 
a-vear.'' 

I  now  make  an  unfortunate  allusion  when 
1  iaoaire  whether  Parson  Lang  i^  in  the  habit 
of  nffieisting  at  the  Hall. 

*^  No,"  ihb  paraon  replies,  rubbing  his-  leg 
with  great  vehemence,  and  indulging  in  a 
aarcsslie  smile ;  "  no,  no ;  I  have  nothing  to 
do  wVk  the  Uali ;  there  they  aeem  to  think  a 
ahoeflMker,  who  lives  opposite,  can  marry  aa 
vrvU  as  anybody  else.*' 
I  see  at  ooee  that  this  is  a  sore  point  with 
\  the  ponoo.  I  change  the  topic  by  oaking 
vhether  the  villagers  of  Springfield  and 
Grfctoa  are  married  at  the  Hall,  or  by  Parson 
Lang.  This  question  hi«^hly  amuses  the 
lovers,  who  interchange  tiignifieant  glances. 
*Oh  dear,  no!"  Paraon  Lang  replies;  "1 
kive  besn  married  twice,  but  was  always 
Mked   in  church;  so  are  all   hereabouts.    I 


hardly  know  how  Gretna  first  came  to  be 
celebrated  for  marriages;  but  I  have  heard 
some  story  like — once  a  queen  was  returning  to 
England  from  Scotland  with  an  army.  Well, 
the  aoldiers  were  followed  by  a  number  of 
women  who  were  in  love  with  them,  to  the 
border  hereabouts ;  and  then,  when  they  were 
to  part  with  them,  they  all  set  a-greeting, 
which  means  crying;  ana  this,  folks  say,  gave 
the  village  the  name  of  Greta  or  Gretna 
Green.  However,  the  queen  was  so  touched 
by  the  distress  of  the  women,  that  she  made 
Uie  officers  act  on  the  spot  as  parsons,  and 
marry*  the  women  at  onee  to  the  soldiers , 
and  then  they  'ill  went  to  the  south  to- 
gether." The  parson  now  begins  to  philo- 
sophise a  little  about  the  facilities  offered  in 
Scotland  to  persons  about  to  marry;  and 
intersperses  his  theories  with  many  illustra- 
tive anecdotes.  But  whenever  I  touch  upon 
the  subject  of  fees,  ho  is  discreetly  silent  He 
seems  to  admit  that  they  vary  considerably ; 
I  suspect  from  a  silver  coin  and  a  glass  of 
whiskey,  to  a  bank-note  of  considerable  value. 
He  remembers  that,  only  two  years  ago,  a 
waiter  at  the  chief  Carlisle  hotel,  got  married, 
at  short  intervals,  to  three  of  his  fellow- 
servants;  that,  to  this  day,  the  fellow  has 
been  allowed  to  go  unpunished,  and  that  he 
has  returned  to  his  first  love.  Having  gleaned 
tliese  facte  from  Parson  Lang,  I  begin  to 
think  about  my  dinner  at  the  Hall.  The 
parson  condescends  to  shake  hands  with  me, 
the  eyes  of  the  lovers  sparkle  aa  they  aee  me 
rise  to  depart,  and  the  landlord,  as  I  pass 
into  the  road,  bids  me  a  hearty  fhrewelL 

The  widow  of  Mr.  Linton  has  prepared  me 
a  very  snug  dinner.  While  1  am  enjoying  it, 
she  brings  me  a  copy  of  the  forms  filled  np 
by  the  persons  who  are  married  at  her  esta- 
blishment. While  I  proceed  with  my  salmon, 
the  reader  may  amuse  himself  with  the  docu- 
ment.   Heie  is  a  literal  copy  of  it : — 

KINGDOM     OF    SCOTLAND. 

COCTNTT  OF  DUHJUIES, 
PARI3U   OF  GRETNA. 

Thksc   are  to  certify  to  all  to  whom  thete  Preaenta 
may  como,  lliat  ,  from  the  pariah 

of  ,  in  the  county  of  , 

and  ,  from  tho  parish  of  , 

in  tho  county  of  ,  hoing  now  here  present, 

and  haring  declared  themaclvcs  single  pcraons,  were 
thia  day  Married,  agreeable  to  tlio  Laws  of  Scotland, 
as  witnofls  our  hands. 
Gictna  Han,  this        day  of 


Witnesses 


\ 


I  find  that  excellent  cigars  are  obtiinablo 
at  the  Hall*.  I  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that 
captains  generally  smoke.  Provided  with 
many  suggestive  facts,  I  take  leave  of  tho  late 
parson's  establishment,  not  dissatisfied  with 
tho  method  with  which  his  disconsolate  widow 
cirries  on  her  business.  Gretna  Hall — the 
ancestral  seat  of  the  Maxwells — is  still  licensed 
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to  sell  marriage  contracts;  and  I  can  assure 
persons  about  to  marry,  will  povide  an  ex- 
cellent  dinner  for  those  prosaic  visitors  who 
do  not  pretend  to  live  upon  love  altogether. 
I  hear  the  railway  bell. 

THE  GREAT  BRITISH  GUM  SECRET. 


In  the  course  of  inquiries,  by  which  we 
were  enabled  to  draw  up  the  article  on  Queen^s 
Heads  (vol.  iv.,  p.  610),  we  were  shown,  in  the 
''adhesive*'  department  of  Messrs.  Perkins 
and  Company's  establishment,  several  large 
barrels  filled  with  a  fine  powder,  of  a  dark 
straw  colour.  This  powder  is,  we  were  told, 
the  basis  of  the  adhesive  paste  with  which 
the  backs  of  postage  labels  are  coated 

**  It  is    composed    of r  we  asked, 

helping  the  tip  of  the  tongue  with  a  taste 
of  it 

**  That,**  said  our  cicerone, "  was  a  secret" 

We  have  since  learnt  the  mighty  secret 

In  journeying  from  Dublin  westward,  by 
the  btinka  or  the  lifiey,  we  pass  the  village  of 
Chapelizod,  and  hamlet  of  Palmeratown.  The 
water  power  of  the  Liffey  has  attracted  ma^ 
nufiieturen  at  different  times,  who,  with 
less  or  greater  succens,  but,  unfortunately, 
wiUi  a  general  ill-success,  have  established 
works  there.  Paper-making,  starch-making, 
cotton-spinning  and  weaving,  bleaching  and 
printing  of  calicoes,  have  been  attempted. 
But  id  have  been  in  turn  abandoned,  though 
occasionally  reniBwed  by  some  new  firm  or 
private  adventurer.  Into  the  supposed  causes 
of  fkilure  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  inquire. 
The  manufacture  of  starch  has  survived 
several  disasters. 

The  article  British  gum,  which  is  now  so 
extensively  used  by  calico-printers,  by  makers- 
np  of  stationerv,  by  the  Government  in  pos- 
tage-stamp making,  and  in  various  industrial 
arts,  was  fint  made  at  Chapelizod.  Its  origin 
and  history  are  somewhat  curious. 

The  use  of  potatoes  in  the  starch  factories 
excited  the  vehement  opposition  of  the  people, 
whose  chief  article  of  food  was  thus  consumed 
and  enhanced  in  price.  These  factories  were 
several  times  assailed  by  angry  multitudes, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  set  on  fire  by 
means  never  discovered.  The  fires  were  not 
believed  to  have  been  always  accidental. 

On  the  fitlh  of  September,  1821,  George 
the  Fourth,  on  his  return  to  England  from 
visiting  Ireland,  embarked  at  Dunleary  bar- 
hour,  near  Dublin.  On  that  occasion  the 
ancient  Irish  name  of  Dunleary  was  blotted 
out,  and  in  honor  of  the  royal  visit  that  of 
Kingston  was  substituted.  In  the  evening 
the  citizens  of  Dublin  sat  late  in  taverns 
and  at  supper  parties.  Loyalty  and  punch 
abounded.  In  the  midst  of  their  revelry  a 
cry  of  "fire"  was  heard.  They  ran  to  the 
streets,  and  some,  following  the  glare  and  the 
cries,  found  the  fire  at  a  starch  manufactory 
near  Chapelizod.  The  stores  not  being  of  a 
^^iufe  to  ham    rapidly,  were  in  great  part 


saved  from  the  fire,  but  they  were  so  freely 
deluged  with  water,  that  the  starch  was 
washed  away  in  streams  ankle-deep  over  the 
roadways  and  lanes  into  the  Liffey. 

Next  morning  one  of  the  journeymen 
block-printers — ^whose  employment  wti  at  the 
Palmeratown  print-works,  but  who  lodged  at 
Chapelizod— woke  with  a  parched  throat  and 
heaaache.  He  aaked  himself  where  he  had 
been.  He  bad  baen  seeing  the  Eingavtay; 
drinking,  with  thousands  more,  Dunleary  out 
of,  and  Klngaton  into,  the  map  of  Irelrad. 
Presently,  hia  confused  memory  brought  him 
a  vision  of  a  fire ;  he  had  a  thirety  sense  of 
having  been  carrying  buckets  of  water;  of 
healing  the  Wssing  of  water  on  hot  iron  floora ; 
of  the  clanking  of  engines,  and  shouts  of  people 
worldng  the  pumps ;  und  of  himself  tumbling 
about  with  me  rest  of  the  mob,  and  rolling 
over  one  another  in  streams  of  liquefied 
wreck,  nmiiing  from  the  burning  starch 
stores. 

He  would  rise,  dress,  go  out,  inquire  about 
the  fire,  find  his  shopmates,  and  see  if  it  waa 
to  be  a  working  day,  or  ooee-again  a  drinking 
day.  He  tried  to  dre8a;biit--»— hoo! — ^his 
olothea  were  gammed  together.  His  coat 
had  no  entrance  for  his  anps  unUl  the  sleeves 
were  picked  open,  bit  by  bit;  what  money 
he  had  left  was  glued  into  his  pockets;  his 
waistcoat  waa  tightly  buttoned  up  with — 
what  ?  Had  he  l^en  bathing  with  his  clothes 
on,  in  a  sea  of  gum-arabic — that  costly  article 
used  in  the  print-works  ? 

This  man  was  not  the  only  one  whose 
clothes  were  saturated  with  gum.  He  and 
four  of  his  shopmates  held  a  consultation,  and 
visited  the  wreck  of  the  starch  factory.  In 
the  roadway,  the  starch,  which,  in  a  hot, 
calcined  state,  had  been  watered  by  the  fire- 
engines  the  night  before,  was  now  found  by 
them  lying  in  soft,  gummy  lumps.  They  took 
some  of  it  home;  they  tested  it  in  their  trade; 
they  bought  starch  at  a  chandler's  shop,  put 
it  in  a  frying-pan,  burned  it  to  a  lighter  or 
darker  brown,  added  water,  and  at  last  dis- 
covered themselves  mastera  of  an  orticle, 
which  if  not  gum  itself,  se«med  as  suitable 
for  their  trade  as  gum-arabic,  and  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost 

It  was  their  own  secret ;  and,  could  they 
have  conducted  their  future  proceedings  as 
discreetly  as  they  made  their  experiments, 
they  might  have  realised  fortunes,  and  had 
the  merit  of  practically  introducing  an  article 
of  great  utility— one  which  has  assisted  in 
the  fortune-making  of  some  of  the  wealthiest 
firms  in  Lancashire  (so  long  as  they  held 
it  as  a  secret),  and  which  now  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  British  empire  manufacture  for 
themselves. 

Its  subsequent  history  is  not  less  curious 
than  that  just  related.  Unfortunately  for  the 
operative  block-printers,  who  discovered  it, 
their  share  in  its  history  is  soon  told. 

It  is  said  that  six  of  them  subscribed  money 
to  send  one  of  their  number  to  Manchester 
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vrith  umples  of  the  new  gum  for  bbIo;  the 
reply  whiuh  ho  received  TroLn  drysolters  and 
tiie  mannD-era  of  priot-w-orka,  vans  cither  that 
tbej  woDid  h.iro  nothing  to  do  with  his  sam- 
ples, or  nn  ndmonitjon  to  go  borne  for  Uie 
iiresent,  and  return  when  he  tvus  sober.  His 
elloTC-n-orkiaeD,  henring'  of  his  non-SQCceBS 
■nd  fearins  the  eacape  of  the  secret,  sent 
another  of  their  nntnber  to  hia  old  with  more 
money.  The  two  hid  no  more  socceas  thnn 
the  one.  The  remunin^'  four,  after  a  lime, 
left  their  work  nt  Dablin,  iind  Joined  the  two 
in  Mnnchesler.  They  now  tried  to  sell  their 
secret  Before  this  was  etfectod,  one  died ; 
two  were  imprisoned  for  n  share  in  aume 
drunken  riots ;  and  all  were  in  extreme 
povertj.  What  tho  price  paid  for  the  aocret 
was,ia  not  likely  to  be  revealed  now.  Part  of 
it  was  spent  in  a  passage  to  New  Orleans, 
where  it  is  sapposed  the  diai/ovcrers  of  Bntisli 
gam  did  not  long  survive  their  arrival. 

The  seeret  was  not  at  first  worked  with 
■oecesB.  It  passed  front  its  origin&l  Lancashire 
pouessor  to  a  gentleman  who  succeeded  in 
making  the  article  of  a  sufficiently  good  qua. 
lityiand  at  lo  low  a  prii^e  that  it  found  a 
ready  introductJon  in  the  print-works.  But 
he  could  not  produce  it  in  lor^  quantity 
without  employing  uasistants,  whom  hefearL-d 
t«  tru>it  with  a  kaowledee  of  a  manufacture 
so  simple  and  so  profitaUe.  In  employing 
men  lo  assist  in  some  parts  of  the  work,  and 
abutting  them  out  from  others,  their  curiosity, 
or  jealousy,  could  not  be  reatrained,  On  one 
or  two  occasions  they  caused  the  officera  of 
Eiciae  to  break  in  upon  him  when  ho  was 
barniDg-  his  atorch,  under  the  allegation  that 
be  woB  engaged  in  illicit  practices.  His  mo- 
nnfiictory  was  broken  into  in  the  night  by 
burglars,  who  only  wanted  to  rob  him  of 
his  secreL  Once  the  place  was  maliciously 
burned  down.  Other  difficaitits,  fur  too 
BameroQS  for  present  detail,  were  encountered. 
Smi,  be  produced  the  British  gum  in  sufficient 
qusntitiea  for  it  to  yield  him  a  liberal  income. 
At  last,  a  week  ot'^  sickness,  he  was  pressed 
by  the  head  of  a  well-known  lirm  of  calico- 
printvrm  for  a  supply.  He  got  out  of  bed; 
went  to  his  laboratory :  hod  the  5re  kindled ; 
pot  on  his  vessel  of  plate-iron ;  calcined  his 
slareh,  added  the  water,  obserred  the  tem- 
pentnre;  and  all  the  while  held  convertn- 
tioD  with  hia  keen-eyed  customer,  whom  he 
had  nnsuspcclingly  allowed  to  be  present. 
It  ii  enough  to  suy  that  this  acute  ealico- 
prioter  never  rutiulrcd  any  moro  British  gum 
of  the  convalescent's  making'.  Gradually  the 
8«eret  spread,  although  the  original  purchaser 
ofit  still  retained  a  share  of  the  manafocture. 

When  penny  posCng-c  came  into  operation, 
it  was  Dt  first  doubtful  whether  adhesive 
lal>els  could  be  made  suQIciently  good  and 
low-priced,  which  would  not  havo  been  the 
case  with  gum-arabic.  Brilisli  gum  solved 
the  difficulty:  and  the  manufacturer  made  a 
contract  with  Mesars.  Perkins,  Bacon,  and 
Healli,  to   supply   it  for  the   labuls.     In  the 


second  year  of  his  contract,  a  rumour  (alluded 
to  in  our  article  on  Queen's  Heads)  was 
spread,  that  the  adhesive  matter  on  the  postage 
stamps  was  a  deleterious  substance,  mode  of  the 
refuse  of  lish,  and  other  disgusting  materials. 
The  great  British  gum  secret  was  then  spread 
far  and  wide.  The  public  was  extensively 
informed  that  the  postsge-Ubel  poison  was 
made  simply  of~~polaloeB. 


CHIPS. 


A  RECKBT  decreo  of  the  Preaident  of  the 
French  Republic  has  restored  their  titles  to 
the  nobility  of  Fniuee;  but,  jndging  from  the 
lion's  share  of  power  which  the  Restorer  has 
taken  for  himself,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  that  once  highly 
favoured  cuss  are  likely  to  be  supcra^ed, 
by  way  of  making  the  titles  of  any  real 
value.  So  much  the  better;  for  it  must  be 
confessed  that  those  privileges  were,  accord- 
ing to  all  reasonable  notions  of  liberty,  tyran- 
nically eKceasive  both  in  number  and  degree. 
Happening  to  full  in  with  nn  unpublished 
document  (copied  about  five  years  since  from 
the  "Archives  du  Royanme")  bearing  upon 


information  lo  the  general  stock. 

It  was  not  simply  in  the  offaira  of  this 
world  that  prinlcge  was  ulaimed  by  and  ooo- 
ceded  to  those  of  royal  or  noble  linesse : 
their  "gresrgreiatneaa" — as  Jonathan  Wild 
would  have  called  it — could  only  be  aatiaGed 
by  spiritual  as  well  na  by  temporal  advantages. 
An  amusing  instance  of  the  liberal  view 
which  the  higher  classes  in  Franco  were  in 
the  habit  of  taking  of  the  excesses  of  their 
royal  masters,  is  given  in  Uic  foUowin|[ 
anecdote  related  in  the  Memoires  de  Dnngean. 

On  the  27th  of  September,  1693,  Prince 
Philip,  one  of  the  "  hopes"  of  France,  sud- 
denly departed  Ibis  life,  after  having  divcr- 
ufied  his  career  by  every  vice  that  could 
deform  it.  Aknotof  courtiers  were  moralising 
on  the  event  in  one  of  the  ante-chambets 
of  Versailles,  and  expressing  their  donbta  of 
Hia  Royal  Highness's  fibiess  for  Uie  celestial 
spheres,  when  they  were  interrupted  by 
Madame  Is  Marechale  do  la  Mailleraye,  who, 
with  an  air  of  profound  conviction,  onaerTed, 
with  no  wilful  intention  to  utter  blasphemy — 
"I  assure  you  God  thinks  twice  before  he 
condemns  persons  of  the  Prince's  quality." 

These  royal  personages  were  also  prepared 
for  Heaven  after  u  fashion  of  their  own.  In 
taking  the  Sacrament  the  Princes  and  the 
PrincL-saes  of  the  blood  did  not  eommuuicate 
with  the  common  wafer  such  as  the  people 
awollowed,  but  had  a  kind  manufactured  for 
themselves;  and  the  Jlemoirs  above  dted 
toll  us  that  the  Daupbine  was  once  "  put  to 
much  inconvenience "  by  having  to  wut,  the 
priest    who    officiated    having    forgotten    to 
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prennre  an  exclnsiTO  wafer  (^hoslie  choisie^ 
for  her  use. 

It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  these  **  exclusives** 
fancied  they  condescended  in  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  redeemed  at  all;  and  the  Cha- 
noinc-Comtes  of  the  Chapter  of  Saint  John 
of  Lyons  were  so  impressed  with  their  own 
dignity,  that  they  actually  refused  to  kneel 
during  the  celebration  of  mass  and  elevation 
of  the  host ;  and  what  was  more  extra- 
ordinary* were  confirmed  in  this  "  privilege  " 
(which  Louis  the  Fourteenth  abrogated)  by 
an  ecclesiastical  decree.  The  Cononesses  of 
Verdun  also  enjoyed  the  same  immunity  fVom 
genuflexion,  and  wore  their  heads  covered 
at  the  religions  processions. 

The  Abbe  ae  Pompadour,  who,  although 
a  clergyman,  was  of  the  secular  order,  was 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  as  serviceable 
to  his  soul,  as  probably  it  was,  if  he  said  his 
prayers  by  deputy;  he  accordingly  gave  his 
valet  extra  wages  to  read  his  oreviarjr  for 
him  in  the  ante-chamber,  while  he,  most  likely, 
was  playing  at  cards  in  the  salon.  This  pious 
Abbe  died  in  1710. 

We  could  multiply  anecdoteslJke  the  above, 
but  our  document  awaits  us.  It  is  intituled, 
«* Petition  of  the  Dukes  and  Duchesses** 
(M.Mgrs.  les  Dues  et  M.Mmes.  les  Duchesses) 
**  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Regent,"  and  commences  in  the  following 
(humble)  strain: — 

"  MoNSEiGiTEUR, — So  little  respect  is  paid 
to  us  in  public  ('(f/ins  te  mon/ie'),  that  it  is 
necessary  wo  should  have  an  express  law 
enacted  to  replace  us  in  our  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, with  regard  to  the  people,  the  inferior 
nobility,  and  the  clergy.  Who  can  be  ignorant 
that  the  clergy  are  only  allowed  to  be  any- 
thing in  the  State,  bift  because  a  certain 
'number  of  Peers  have  not  disdained  the  titles 
of  Bishop  and  Archbishop  ?  It  Ih  necessary 
that  a  bishop  at  the  least,  should  be  the 
person  to  aaministcr  the  sacrament  to  vs. 
Wo  alone  have  the  right  to  carry  cushions 
(to  kneel  upon  '  carrvaux ')  to  church.  It  is 
our  privilege  to  receive  the  sacred  brwid 
before  any  one  else,  no  matter  who !  If  we 
go  to  a  conventual  chun^h,  we  must  be 
waited  for  at  least  half-an-hour,  whenever  we 
should  happen  to  be  detiiined.  In  the  streets, 
all  the  other  classes  of  nobility  must  give  the 
ri^ht-hand  side  (*  h'  havt  dn  pavt' ')  to  a  j>ecr, 
wliether  that  peer  bo  in  a  carriage  or  on 
horseback;  and  as  to  the  coaches  of  people 
of  the  commonalty  Q^rns  r//?  ia  rofure^),  they 
must  bo  obliged  to  draw  up  as  we  pass, 
however  inconvenient  it  m.ny  happtm  to  be. 

"A  peer  and  jM.H'reas  occupy,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  hnvk  sent  of  the  carriage: 
indeed,  it  is  necessary  that  the  law  should 
restrain  them  from  givin^^  up  their  places, 
if  moved  to  it  by  politeness  or  natural 
modesty.  At  tjible  their  healths  ought  to  be 
drunk  b(»fore  those  of  the  master  and  mistress 
of  the  house.  At  the  the^itre,  they  are  to 
occupy  the  best  boxes,  and  if  these  are  filled 


on  their  arrival,  those  who  are  sitting  there 
must  immediately  withdraw;  any  other  ar- 
rangement, Monseigneur,  would  neither  be 
just  nor  endurable.  A  peer' has  no  occasion 
for  fighting  a  duel  with  a  private  nobleman, 
eren  if  it  should  happen  that  ho  has  been 
well  beaten  by  him  Qquand  tnimeHen  await 
re^u  des  coups  de  bAton  *). 

**  No  one  can  pretend  to  bold  any  place 
until  it  has  been  refused  by  the  peers,  the 
peers  being  so  completely  aoovo  tne  people, 
that  they  leally  are  not  called  upon  to  recog- 
nise their  existence  ('  lesqueU  pairs  sonl  (ele- 
ment au-dttsusdu  j>euple,  qiCii  peine  Us  doivcnt 
le  comnp^tre.^)  No  workman  or  mechanic 
shall  be  allowed  to  compel  them  by  process 
of  law  (Jes  coniraindre  juridiquement)  to  pay 
their  debts.  This  sort  of  persons  ought  only 
to  give  them  a  polite  intimation  of  the  fact 
of  their  indebtedness  ( les  ' avertir  Konntte- 
mmU)i  and  the  peers  will  satisfy  them,  if  they 
thinkproper  to  do  so  (s'i/«  Ujusent  d  propos), 

**  Fmaliy,  Monseigneur,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  a  nobleman  has  not  the  right  to  draw 
his  sword  upon  a  duke;  so  the  servants  of 
noblemeti  cannot  fince  those  of  dukes  to 
make  use  of  their  fists  In  self-defence  ;  and 
the  latter  should  rather  allow  themselves  to 
he  thoroughly  milled  {se  laissdrent  plutdt  rouer 
de  coups)  than  compromise  the  honour  which 
they  enjoy,  of  being  in  the  service  of  their 
masters." 

One  would  think  that  this  **  document " 
was  the  production  of  ti  farceur  who  wished 
to  raise  a  laugh  ag:unst  the  pretensions  of 
the  "Dues  ot  Pairs;  "but  no  such  thing;  it 
is  a  veritable  State  paper,  taken  from  box  IC, 
of  the  Archives  of  France,  in  Paris  and  so 
ivxtracted,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  the 
last  year  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 


STILL  ON  THE  WING. 


Trot  away,  ye  good  and  steady-footed 
steeds.  On,  Andrew,  on,  till  the  sea  once 
moro'  stops  us.  We  are  out  again  to  seek 
our  fortune.  With  such  a  bright  sun,  and 
such  a  soft  breeze,  it  is  impossibJe  to  despond. 
The  Eastern  princes,  who  went  out  in  search 
of  the  singing  tree  and  the  golden  waters,  did 
not  come  home  without  brinjjinfr  back  some 
pleasant  results  of  travel  with  them;  nor 
shall  we. 

It  is  impossible  to  proceed  far  without 
observing,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  I're- 
(|uent  **  bals "  displaying  thi'ir  respectable 
proportions.  They  are  a  little  mysterious, 
like  pt^ople  of  known  good  property,  who 
keep  the  exact  amount  of  it  to  themselves. 
They  look  "  keenly,"  that  is  to  say,  kindly — 
[an  expression,  whieh  is  matched  by  the 
Germanism  of  a  /r/V77^/^/-lookiiig  house] — 
especially  those  that  liave  *'  j)rett y  crmrses  of 
ore,"  as  far  down  as  "  the  forty-fourtli  level  *' — 
"  courses  of  ore,"  ninety  feet  **  big.'*  The  beau- 
tiful bals!      Theij  \)i\y  dividends,  and  give 
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track  iliont-rs ;  and  the  man  who  doabts  the 
lle«ling  virtni!  of  a  ^od  dinner,  is  aunk  into 
the  lowest  nbj'sa  of  wepticism.  Hotter  bring 
one'ii  aavinfjii  to  a  goita  bal,  Ihna  scud  Ihem 
to  rriuniily  I'sDnaylfanuui  repadiators.  Siu- 
jfulor  vuuii^li,  thut  £'1^  ahould  giie  diaiien  ; 
bat  Uit!  "piusur,"  or  if  you  [trefer  it,  tho 
pimer,  vvould  ba  wielchiHl  without  then. 
la  it  nat  cWiXT  tbut  any  wte  wlio  c-in  Mriouslj 
nnd  soberly  tiud  £iult  iriUi  the  ai^anuKW  oT 
ftbal.  tuuat  l>u  u  Hoarad  nnJ  spiteful  tais-iu- 
tbrope,  wbodoesittbrangheheiireavj'l  WI17, 
tho  Yery  crumbs  Irom  tkeir  lii)>le  ar»  wurth 
metciDg.  Dt'pepd  upon  it,  tho  romobu  of  tha 
dintiet  would  give  lu  an  eii.'ullent  loiuAeon 
next  dfty,  if  wc  could  but  liic  upon  (.he  oorrei:t 
date.  1  Bin  for  from  despitiLni,'  cieaturoi 
comforta ;  and  *hal1  in  futuru  ad.^1  sow 
words  to  llic  beautiful  elt*: — 


"With  miDj  a  fidl  sJiuIl  linear  near!" — 
— TI1Q  ppospuoua   idte   DtAva    one    quite 

But  a  dent  narrciiv  vnlivy    receivos    us ; 

m  .iT^Due  of  dIUb,  with  Iha  AiUdIIc  to  close 
tbu  iwrapwUvo.  VVu  dcitct^iid  ;  we  cross  the 
Utlli)  brook  at  the  bottom  ;  wa  mount  again, 
in  persevering  purauit  of  our  wandering  black 
birds.  Nut  uU  tbv  coDCualrated  L-oimlDg  of 
CitniJa  G.-UJ  save  tbem  when  man  hai 
0  not  a  deteriniaeii  foot  Qpon  tlieir  tniil. 
Wo  art!  now  goioff  to  try  the  environs  of  the 
Logon  Kouk :  ana  tliis  is  tbo  village ;  a  droll, 
crinkuui'Crankuin,  helter-skelter  group  <!F 
houses,  over  ivliich  mieht  Doat  a  line  with 
the  inscriplJon,  "The  VVoblb's  Esd."  No  one 

fouW  dtny  ita  propriuty. 

Andnon-  comes  tho  inn;  a  lidy,  comfort' 
able  looking  snuggery,  with  cleuD  white 
window-curlains,  nnd  .1  prepossossiog  appear, 
aace  of  woll-aired  iM'ds,  wheru  a  botoniat,  iin 
artist,  or  a  pech«nd-ink  gentleman,  might  put 
up  for  a  week,  nnd  proGtabty  pursuu  hia 
•Indies  in  the  neigbliouriiood.  I  havu  only  to 
observe  further,  that  if  the  sign  of  this  inn  is 
an  accurate  representation  of  the  Logon  Kock, 
mf  auriosity  is  aatiafied,  and  1  do  not  cnra  to 
see  any  more  of  it.  Neither  SLtnlietd,  nor 
Tamer,  nor  Copley  Fielding,  nor  Mnrtln,  left 
l3ui  DiUp.iinting  iu   dlichnrge   for  an  unpiUd 

aeon. 

t  must  liere  rem:irk.  at  Ibe  risk  of  letting 

loose  a  v/hole  ho&t  of  enterprising  diUilanii, 
that  Cornwall  is  e.\actly  the  subject  for  an 
artistic  mind  to  irrnpple  willi.  The  apecinl 
re.T3on  tnny  (>■■  VM  -^  f  f..w  words:  at  Iho 
same  lim  ■  '  1  '■■  .  ■'-',<  ^'rv-at  varinty 
of  the 


of  detiill,  1;.  ■ 
deepeat  iLi  1  ■ 
devoid  111"  ■ 
is  nalnrnlly,  m 
neither  so  vaat 
beyond  tho  adi 


'  i"".iLi>.'-sijuune3s,  and 
ilk'Uilly,  romantic,  it  is 
lo  wide  spre^  as  to  bo 
)  grjisp.    It  is  all  per- 


fLMtly   oomprehenaibie,    pen  rede 

both  OB  oofiToa  and  in  prInL 

There  arc  in  the  world  Iminen&itius  wliich 
dBfy  art  Though  they  may  not  aaliafy  tho 
tiUB'ji notion,  Ibey  baflle  Che  copyist,  anil  per- 
hnp«,  »1ho,  dis^it  by  thuir  monotony.  Etcn 
in  The  heiirt  of  tha  Tyrol  or  of  Savoy,  atenery 
on  a  itli.ll  cTiiDi]«r  ccalc  h  perfectly  imagin- 
able by  llic  nmaluur,  whoHU  ekelcb-book  and 
whose  journal  huvo  lung  been  east  aside,  as 
unelexs  Incumhr.incL-s.  It  i»  oiler  having  been 
thus  vivmtuisbed  by  tho  unbearable  weight  of 
Nature's  magniliuenoc,  th:it  the  traveller,  who 
is  in  searuh  of  somelhiag  more  than  the  mere 
swilemanl  of  wonder,  ia  uharmed  to  find  a 
perfect  whole,  sufiieii^iit  to  delight,  but  IdsuC- 
Scicitt  to  overpower  liiui.  Just  auch  a  spot 
IS  Cornwall.  The  artist  tlierc,  escaped  from 
the  vast  I'eaturca  of  Cotitioontal  landiioopeB, 
ima  oxactly  the  feeling  of  a  luun  who  haa 
Iodlt  been  burdened  by  tho  cares  of  a  lar^e 
houao  and  establishment  far  beyond  hia 
meitns;  and  who  Uttda  himself  at  last,  by  a 
prudent  amp  iVilai,  the  tenant  of  n  ploiisont 
cottofu,  with  every  uomforl,  and  with 
anperiluilies  attached  to  it. 

The  -  World'a  End"  a  behind  nt,  and  the 
tHg-cnd  of  all  lliinjrB  begins  In  promiae  wclL 
Wo  walk  nlon^  the  uppermost  convexity  of  a 
rounded  promontory,  not  utterly  destitute  of 
a  little  sheep's  "meaL."  At  last  wo  descend 
smidst  some  granite  rocka  that  have  been 
careleaily  toiaed  about  on  the  slope  of  the 
declivity.  Two  guides,  a  aenior  and  a  junior, 
have  not  offered  Ibeir  serviues,  but  have  jwicd 
company.  Is  not  tiie  wildorness  ft«e  to  all  * 
Before  us  ia  a  most  exquisite  pile  of  granite 
rocks,  he,ip<id  together  in  pyramidal  fartn : 
harmonious  In  colouring  and  perfect  in  ar- 
rangement; witL  patches  of  eroea  gross,  grey 
and  yellow  lichen,  dark  tuna  of  fern  pro- 
truding from  obscure  cmnnies ;  with  the 
purple  sea  and  its  white  foam;  and  vn,  little 
things  of  men,  grofnng  about  and  diBpIayioffonr 
littleness  by  contrast  with  the  vast  Uocka  of 
atone.'-altogether,  it  ia  one  of  the  moat  complete 
pictures  I  have  ever  seen.  There  is  nothing 
out  of  place;  nothing  incongruous  to  spoil  iC 

What  is  that  absurd  noise !  Looking  back 
to  the  declivity  already  paased,  we  see  a 
foolish  dog  giving  chase  and  tougno  to  a 
rabbit  he  has  atnrted.  Capital  fun  for  the 
rabbill  In  and  out,  between  the  massive 
lumps,  his  white  tail  flashes  and  dodges,  till 
ho  thinks  he  has  given  the  colly  a  sulfiuient 
bruathin^;  then  hu  ia  seen  no  mote. 

To  the  left,  a  narrow  sheep  path  tvinds 
round  the  outside  of  the  pyramid,  overhanging 
the  sea.  Von  will  surely  not  go  Uial  way. — 
Why  not  J  Where  tho  sheep  walliS,  there 
Willi  1.  Why  should  tliere  be  more  real 
danger  for  the  man  than  for  the  quadruped  1 
It  is  not  reason  which  is  tlie  guide  in  such 
performances — it  is  nerve  and  instinct ; 
Gonseiouanesa  of  ability  to  do  il.  I  would  not 
mind  taking  a  higb-spirited  child  to  see 
Logan  Rock,  being  careful  all  tho  while  ne 
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to  slacken  a  firm  gnsp  of  the  hnd ;  bvt  to 
the  Land*8  End — ^not  for  the  world  1  How- 
ever, instead  of  this  psthi  which  is  optional, 
we  will  thread  the  labyrinthine  masses  of  the 
pile,  more  venerable  and  more  ancient  than 
the  famous  pyramids  of  Egypt 

We  emei^e.  Before  ns  is  a  hollow  gully, 
easily  passable.  Directly  opposite,  fkdng  you, 
is  a  sort  of  natural  Cyclopean  wall,  all  built 
with  huge  fragments  of  granite — ^nothing  but 
granite  all  around — and  on  the  top  of  the 
wall,  quite  at  the  edge,  lies,  amongst  others,  a 
rudely  long-squared  lump,  with  one  of  its 
ends,  not  the  sides,  towwds  us.  That  is 
Thb  Logam  Rock,  or  the  Rocking  Stone. 

Man*s  very  feebleness  increases  his  own 
8elf4ulmiration,  when  he  finds  what  feats  he 
can  nevertheless  accomplish;  which  ought 
thence  to  rise  to  admiration  of  the  Power 
who  made  him  what  he  is.  That  such  a 
creature  should  be  able  to  measure  the  dis- 
tance from  hence  to  the  sun,  and  weigh  the 
planets  repectively ;  that  a  being,  sent  into 
the  world  as  naked  and  as  helpless  as  a  worm, 
should  buffet  with  seas  and  storms,  and  find 
his  way  direct  from  England  to  the  Anti* 
pedes  *,  that  a  block  of  stone,  of  enormous 
weight,  should  yield  to  the  cunningly-applied 
pressure  of  an  animal  who  looks  almost  like 
a  fiy,  ready  to  be  crushed  beneath  its  move- 
ment!— A  man  is  assuredly  delighted  with 
himself  to  find  that  he  eon  stir  the  Logon  Rock. 

We  ore  silent  in  admiration.  Not  a  sail  is 
in  view,  not  a  shred  of  civilisation  is  to  be 
perceived,  and  the  primasval  character  of  the 
scene  overpowers  the  thoughts.  We  are 
gazing  on  a  portion  of  Great  Britain  left  jusf 
m  the  state  in  which  it  was  before  the  first 
human  inhabitant  set  foot  upon  the  shore. 

Our  younger  guide  finds  all  this  dull,  and 
begins  to  got  impatient,  like  a  greyhound 
wanting  to  bo  let  slip.  He  was  noC  however, 
at  all  of  the  greyhound  build ;  but  a  short, 
stout,  healthy  lad,  of  one  or  two-and-twcnty, 
with  a  true  good-humoured  Cornish  face, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  quite  distinct  from 
our  mixed  Anglo-Nonno-Rom.ino-Saxon  phy- 
siognomy. My  companion  correctly  inter- 
preted the  restlessness,  and  supposed  that 
though  a  corpulent  person  like  myself  might 
be  in  no  hurry  to  scale  the  ramparts  of  the 
Logon  Rock,  I  might  still  wish  to  see  it  moved. 

At  a  word,  down  rushed  our  young  Cornish- 
man  into  the  intervening  hollow ;  up  again 
at  the  other  side  to  the  foot  of  one  end  of  the 
Cyclopean  wiill;  up  again,  hop,  skip,  and 
jump,  leaping  in  mid  air  from  ledge  to  ledge 
with  fearless  agility.  A  slight  pause  at  the 
foot  of  the  Logan  ;  then,  clapping  his  shoulder 
to  its  lowest  edge,  and  planting  his  feet  firmly 
on  an  opposite  block,  he  began  to  heave,  and 
heave.  A  slight  tremor  in  the  m.iss  was  first 
observable ;  then  ns  he  began  to  grow  red 
in  the  face  with  the  exertion,  a  very  visible 
rolling  of  the  Logan  to  and  fro  was  apparent, 
which  looked  as  if  it  would  increase  till  it 
overbalanced  itself— possibly  on  his  side. 


«  Enough ! "  we  shouted  ;*•  that  will  do  for 
the  present"  Then,  ridng  from  his  almost 
horizontal  position,  he  stewed  back  half  a 
pace,  and  with  a  spring,  by  the  aid  of  hands 
and  feet,  mounted  the  Logan  itaeU^  and  stood 
perched  and  upright  on  Sm  wwf  top,  biibre 
it  had  hardly  ceaaed  its  qidveriDg, 

**  BraTO  I  — *  Admirable  I — Hana !  hurra ! — 
Very  good.  Indeed,  young  tin-man  1" 

Onr  adfentnrer  (as  eritica  would  say)  looks 
around  Mm  a  moment  or  two,  at  eareloss  as 
a  crow  roosting  on  a  tree-top,  and  then  dashes 
down  the  m^[^  steeo  as  fast  as  the  laws  of 
gtwdtf  aid  him  in  so  aoing.  He  reaches  the 
bottom  of  the  hollow  safely,  and  in  a  minute 
mora  stands  panting  at  our  side. 

My  companion  bad  been  painftilly  overcome 
by  terror  at  the  performance ;  but  was  re- 
assured, by  information  from  our  Nestorian 
friend,  that  the  performer,  during  a  eonsidei^ 
able  part  of  the  year,  practised  the  profeeeion 
of  a  sailor,  and  was  no  stranger  to  the  top- 
mastt  and  those  other  parts  of  a  ship's  rigging 
wherein  it  is  so  pleasant  to  take  the  air. 

Nestor  b  asked  If  lie  could  do  that.  Nestor 
shakes  his  head,  to  intimate  that  his  dancmg 
days  are  over ;  but,  if  we  wish  it,  the  other 
one  will  do  it  a^n,  instead.  Again,  then, 
let  us  see  the  mighty  mass  roll  on  its  side. 
The  will  was  as  good  as  ever,  and  the  feat 
was  executed.  But  there  are  some  things 
which  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to  perform 
perfectly  more  than  once  or  twice  in  the  day. 
It  was*  like  asking  Carlotta  Grisi,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  brilliant  and  long-continued  corus- 
cation of  her  many-twinkling  feet,immedintcly 
to  repeat  the  same  air,  with  variations.  Our 
young  friend  did  his  best ;  but  the  bound  nnd 
the  spring  of  his  former  flight  were  wanting. 
It  revealed  one  thing,  however,  which  much 
diminished  our  fears  for  his  safety :  that 
what  we  deemed  a  rash  improvisation,  was, 
in  fact,  a  practised,  well-arranged  succession 
of  movements ;  every  step,  and  stride,  and  leap 
being  the  same,  at  the  s.ime  spot  as  before. 
Other  people  do  contrive  to  get  to  the  summit 
of  the  Logan  Rock ;  but  most  of  them  do  it 
very  clumsily.  Nothing  but  a  course  of 
gymnastic  lessons  from  a  resident  professor 
would  enable  an  amateur  to  acquit  himself 
creditably. 

**"n8  an  enormous  thing  for  one  roan  to 
stir.  Thirly'six  tons,  you  say,  it  weighs! 
Why,  Murray*s  Hand-Book  calculates  it  at 
eighti/'Sixy 

**  Murray  is  right,  sir,  though  I  donH  know 
the  gentleman ;  I  said  arr/y-six.  And  yet 
that  foolish  Lieutenant  mr.naged  to  upset  it" 

And  then  Nestor  gave  ns  a  vam  : — ^How 
a  gentleman  in  the  British  navy,  having  heard 
the  popular  belief  that  the  Logan  Rock, 
though  moveable,  was  not  displaceable,  deter- 
mined to  capsize  it.  How  he  came  with  hii 
crew,  unobserved  as  ho  tliought,  and  de- 
parted with  the  proud  consciousness  of  having 
destroyed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  natural 
curiosities  in  Great  Britain.    How  the  whole 
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1  uproar,  and  would  hara 
Hdwd  the  gang'  of  brig-unda  with  Logao 
locks,  if  possible.  How  the  AdmirnlU 
Wietiy  ordered  their  smurt  LicDteDBiit  to 
mImw  Uie  Logsn  Koi'k  ns  it  whs  before, 
k  ttia  of  louag  his  comroiuion.  How  Uie 
WoH  looked  on  and  gritmod,  wjiile  Ibe  Bulky, 
«MW-&c«d  Bailors  were  itroining  ftway  at 
Ihrir  michiocry.  How  ut  lost  they  got  it 
kMk  again,  tlioiigh  even  now,  they  aaj,  it 
^M  not  rock  quite  90  bpautifuliyM  before. 
!tke  Lieutenant  bad  liod  enough  of  it  before 
b  bad  done.  It  was  an  cicelient  toison  to 
«  eentiy  who  take  ininchief 


kaving  eieculcd  a  brilliant  sally,  by  deoapi- 
Wing  the  Dfiog  Gladiator,  breHkiog'  tbe  legs 
it  Apollo  BeUidere,  or  knocking  off  ^e 
y«nHa  de  Medici's  nose. 

I  The  printed  aceounts  i>{  thia  hoiiomble 
bpl<A  read  as  if  our  nnv.i!  iconoclast  bad 
Brown  Ae  Lo^ao  Roek  lioivn,  from  the 
iBnimit  of  what  I  have  uillud   llio  Cyolepeui 

El,  into  the  bollow  beneath  iL  Sicb  was 
the  cose;  had  it  been  so,  he  wanid  have 
lad  coosidenibly  more  dlHiculty  in  settling 
ki9  accouDts  with  the  Admirnlty.  He  merely 
turned  it  orer  on  ono  sidf:'but  that  wna 
enough  to  deatroy  iis  chamcter,  There  it 
by,  a  poor,  prostraie,  defunct  Itocking  Stone; 
Ibo  bread  wu  snatched  out  uf  the  Guides' 
■ODthii:  and  the  inn,  in  apito  of  its  then 
Usloriual  sign,  migbt  shut  up  shop. 

Nestor  is  inloUigent  and  obliging,  though 
■tieriy    free  from    toadyism — a  diarepntnble 
laUt  which   1  never   once  witneMcd  among 
Ike  working    peoiile    of   Cornwall.     Nestor 
tfainks   I   should  like  n  well-rooted  specimen 
af    Asplettium    marinum — pronotincioz   the 
Ume   aeenralely — to   take   homo;   anf  jiro- 
CurcB  one  from  a  chink  in  the  granite.     While 
aeeopting    the   fern,   I     thank   him    for   this 
■ttenlion,  and  whisper  in   hia  ear  that  there 
ia   one   thing  i  dif   long  for  nnd    enmeatly 
deare,   and  that   is.  to  see,  and  to  procure,  n 
pair  of  live  Cornish   dawa — those   charming 
Wds  with   the    red    legs   and  bill.     Nestor 
ntminates; — would  if  he  could,  but  there 
DO   daws   here   at   present.     I  must    sea 
elsewhere ;  and  I  nin    once  more  thrown 
the  flat  of  my  back  almost  desponding.    We 
retire,    gmliGed    confessedly;    but    with 
least  <MW  erariog  of  the  heart  unsaUslied. 

Lookl  what  n  fltnto  my  glovoa  are  in,  from 
holding  on  ao  tight  to  your  tiresome  rocks! 
A  bliM  man  would   any  he  was   handling 
mountain  of  nutmeg-graterH. 

Vour  gloves,  indeed!  What  n  thing  I 
thmk  about  in  such  a  spot!  Think,  rather, 
tf  tho  hnodreds  and  hundreds  of  the  miserable 
wretehea  who  have  looked  up  from  those 
waters  to  those  very  rocks,  in  desperate  hope 
of  climbing  them  :  who  hnve  groaped  some 
jattine  point  with  their  nnked  flesh,  alt  tora 
■id  bleeding,  till  streogth  failed  and  the  « 
drew  them  Sack  to  burj  them  in  the  deep. 


>u  remember  the  little  islet  we  saw  at 
the  Limd's  End,  off  Cape  Comn-all?  Not 
lonjf  since,  u  man  and  his  wife,  shipwrecked 
there,  managed  to  cmwl  up  to  one  of  its 
ledyua,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  breakers. 
They  were  seen  by  the  people  on  the  main- 
land, but  no  boat  could  reach  them.  The 
storm  cuatinucd  to  rage,  and  no  assistance 
could  be  nfTinled, — pily  only.  There  they  sat 
on  that  roi'ky  isli^t,  night  and  day — cold,  wet, 
unsheltered,  nnd  starvioff.  The  weather  sub- 
sided a  little,  ac:d  a  few  bold  men  determined 
to  rescne  them,  if  poasible.  A  boat  was 
Isuaehcd :  they  rowed  to  the  rock  as  nea.r  as 
they  dared  wiuiout  being  dashed  to  picves ; 
a  rope  was  thrown  to  tlicm,  to  tie  round  them 
and  be  dragged  to  the  bent  through  tho  sea. 
The  woman  hesitated  ;  but  it  was  the  only 
chance,  and  she  was  perHunded.  One  last 
embrace,  on6  {urting  kiss,  and  she  made  tbe 
pluni-e.  Sho  was  gut  into  the  boat  alive,  and 
that  was  nil.  The  rope  was  thrown  to  the 
man,  and  he,  too,  w.ia  thus  dragged  into  the 
boat.  But  the  auflering  and  the  shock  were 
too  much  for  his  partner;  she  died  nlmost 
immediately.  He  was  safely  landed,  and 
kindly  treated;  but  went  mad. 

We  will  bid  good-bye  to  the  Logan  Rock 
with  a  leas  doleful  recollection.    Some  dozen 

I  ago  n  French  vessel  \vn8  wrecked  near 
this  famous  stone.  Tbe  crew  were  all  saved — 
which  vindicates  the  character  of  the  present 
Cornish  from  the  old  charge  of  cruelty  as 
wrockera ;  bat  property  wns  not  then  so 
carefully  looked  after  by  tho  Const-Guard  da 
]w;  and  a  grant  deal  iiF  Chnnipngne  came 
ibore,  and  was  dispersed  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood.  The  people  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a 
superior  sort  of  ginger-pop,  and  to  be  ignorant 
of  its  intoxicating  properties ;  so  that,  wiUtont 
the  least  suspicion  on  their  part,  tfacy  were 
kept  in  a  constant   state   of   excitement   for 

1  weeks.     So  long  as  it  lasted,  a  bottle  of 


And  what  am  1  to  do  about  my  Cornish 
Choughs,  now!  I  don't  know;  I  never  was 
more  at  a  loss  in  my  life.  Day  after  day 
nnd  can't  citch  sight  of  n  tip  of  a  wing. 
Have  them  I  must ;  but  whether  I  am  Inel^ 
enough  to  track  them  in  their  Britiah  home, 
or  to  find  them  amongst  the  jieaks  of  the 
Tyrol,  or  along  tho  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  myfriendi  shall  be  sure  to  hear  of  iL 
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RoGEa  Mortimer,  the  Queen's  lover  (who 
escaped  to  France  in  the  lost  chapter),  was 
Cir  from  profiling  by  the  exampha  he  had 
liad  of  the  fate  of  favourites.  Having, 
through  the  Queen's  influence,  come  into  pos- 
Bcssion  of  tho  estates  of  the  two  Dcapenscts, 
be  became  extremely  proud  and  ambitious, 
and  sought  to  bo  the  real  ruler  of  England. 
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(Oondoetcd  by* 


The  youn^r  King,  who  was  crowned  at  four- 
teen years  of  offo  with  all  the  usual  so- 
lemnities,  resolved  not  to  bear  this,  and  soon 
pursued  Mortimer  to  his  ruin. 

The  people  themselves  were  not  fond  of 
Mortimer — tirst,  because  he  was  a  Roynl 
favourite;  secondly,  because  ho  was  sup- 
posed to  iinve  helped  to  make  a  peace  with 
Scotland,  which  now  took  place,  and  in  virtue 
of  which  the  young  King'^  sister  Joan,  only 
seven  years  old,  was  promised  in  marriage 
to  D;ivid,  the  son  and  heir  of  Robert  Brace, 
who  was  only  five  years  old.  The  nobles  hated 
Mortimer  because  of  his  pride,  riches,  and 
power.  They  went  so  far  as  to  take  up  arms 
against  him;  but  were  obliged  to  submit. 
The  Earl  of  Kent,  one  of  those  who  did  so, 
but  who  afterwards  w*ent  over  to  Mortimer 
and  the  Queen,  was  made  an  example  of  in 
the  following  cruel  manner : 

He  seems  to  have  been  anything  but  a 
wise  old  carl ;  and  he  was  persuaded  by  the 
agents  of  the  favourite  and  the  Queen,  that 

Soor  King  Edward  the  Second  was  not  really 
ead;  and  thus  was  betrayed  into  writing 
letters  favouring  his  rightful  claim  to  the 
throne.  This  was  made  out  to  be  high  treason, 
and  he  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  be  executed.  They  took  the  poor  old  lord 
outside  the  iovnn  of 'Winchester,  and  there 
kept  him  waiting  some  three  or  four  hours 
until  they  could  find  somebody  to  cut  off  his 
head.  At  lost  a  convict  said  he  would  do  it, 
if  the  government  would  pardon  him  in  re- 
turn; and  they  gave  him  the  pardon;  and  at 
one  blow  he  put  the  Earl  of  Kent  out  of  his 
last  suspense. 
While  the  Queen  was  in  France,  she  had 


vpon  a  certain  dark  night,  at  midnight,  they 
made  their  way  through  this  dismal  place: 
startling  the  ruts,  and  frightening  the  owls 
and  bats :  and  came  safely  to  the  bottom  of 
the  main  tower  of  the  CosUe,  where  the  King 
met  them,  and  took  them  up  a  profoundly- 
dark  staircase  in  a  deep  silence.  They  soon 
heard  the  voice  of  Mortimer  in  council  with 
some  friends;  and  bursting  into  the  room 
with  A  sudden  noise,  took  him  prisoner.  The 
Queen  cried  out  from  her  bed-chamber, 
**  Oh,  my  tweet  son,  my  dear  son,  spare  my 
gentle  Hortimer!**  They  carried  him  o#, 
nowover;  and,  before  the  next  Parliament, 
accused  him  of  having  made  differences 
between  the  young  King  and  his  mother,  snd 
of  haTing  brought  about  the  death  of  the  Earl 
of  Kent,  and  even  of  the  late  King;  for,  as 
yon  know  by  this  time,  when  they  wanted  to 
get  lid  of  a  man  in  thoso  old  days,  they  were 
not  very  particular  of  what  they  accused  him. 
Mortimer  was  found  guilty  of  all  this,  and 
was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  at  Tyburn.  The 
King  shut  his  mother  up  in  a  gmtcel  con- 
finement, where  she  PM*Bd  the  rest  of  her 
life :  and  now  became  kinpf  in  earnest 

The  first  effort  he  mode  was  to  conquer 
Scotland.  The  English  lords  who  had  lands 
m  Scotland,  finding  that  their  rights  were 
not  respected  under  the  late  peace,  made 
war  on  their  own  account:  choosing  for 
their  general,  Edward,  the  son  of  John 
Baliol,  who  made  such  a  vigorous  fight, 
than  in  less  than  two  months  he  won  the 
whole  Scottish  Kingdom.  He  was  joined, 
when  thus  triumphant,  by  the  King  and 
I'oriiament ;  and  ho  and  the  King  in  person 
besieged  the  Scottish  forces  in  Berwick.     Tho 


found  a  lovely  and  good  young  lady,  named  whole  Scottish  army  coming  to  tije  assistance 


Phillipa,  who  she  thought  would  make  an 
excellent  wife  for  her  son.  The  young  King 
married  this  lady,  soon  afU'r  ho  came  to  the 
throne ;  and  her  first  child,  Edward,  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  bc^camc  celebrated,  as 


of  their  countrymen,  such  a  furious  battle 
ensued  that  thirty  thousand  men  are  said  to 
have  been  killed  in  it  Baliol  was  then 
crowned  King  of  Scotland,  doing  homage  to 
the  King  of  England;  but  little  came  of  his 


we  shall  presently  see,  under  the  famous  title  successes  after  all,  for  tho  Scottish  men  rose 
of  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  j  against  him,  within  no  very  long  time,   and 

Tho  younj;  Kin^,  thinking  the  time  ripe  for ;  David  Bruce  came  back  wiUiin  ten  yean  and 
the  downfall  of  Mortimer,  took  counsel  with  |  took  his  kingdom. 

Lord  Monttcute  how  ho  should  proceed.  A I  Fnince  was  a  far  richer  country  than 
l^irlianicnt  was  ^^oing  to  bo  held  at  Netting-  j  Si'(»tiand,  and  the  King  had  a  much  greater 
ham,  and  that  lord  roeonimendcd  that  the  mind  to  conquer  it  So,  he  let  Scotland  alone, 
favourite  should  bo  seized  by  night  in  and  pretended  that  he  had  a  claim  to  the 
Nottingham  Castle,  where  he  was  sur»  to  be.  j  French  throne  in  right  of  his  mother.  He  had. 
Now,  this,  like  many  other  things, w:is  more  in  reality,  no  claim  at  all;  but  that  mattered 
easily  d:  I  id  th.in  done;  Wcause,  to  guard  little  in  tliose  times.  He  brought  over  to  his 
ajnrainst  tre.ichcry,  the  gn'at  gates  of  the  cause  many  little  princes  and  sovereigns,  and 
Castle  were  loi'kcd  every  night,  and  the  grt*at  even  courted  the  alliance  of  the  people  of 
keys  Wire  carrit'd  u)>st:ilrs  to  the  Queen,  who  Fh.nders — a  busy,  working  community,  who 
laid  them  under  her  own  pillow.  But  the  :  had  a  very  small  respect  for  Kings,  and'whose 
('astle  had  a  governor,  and,  the  ijovemor  head  man  was  a  brewer.  With  such  forces  as  he 
Ix'ing  Lord  Monlacute'a  friend,  c(»ntided  to  ,  niisid  by  these  means,  Edward  invaded  France  ; 
him  how  he  knew  ot'  a  scent  pass.iire  under-  but  he  did  little  by  that,  except  run  into  debt 
•^TDund.  hidden  from  oVservati«>n  by  llie  wi-ida  in  earning  on  the  war  to  the  extent  of  three 
and  hramhlcs  with  which  it  w.is  overgrown ;,  hundred  thousand  pounds.    The  next  year  he 


anil  how,  thmuirh  that  passcige,  the  conspira-  did  better ;  gaining  a  great  sea-fight  in  the 
ftiri  rnijrlit  vutrr  in  the  dciid  of  night,  and  go  hirbour  of  Sluys.  This  success,  however,  was 
tml'^ht  in   MorX\i\wvA    room.    AceonWugW,  i\exv    te\vv>T\Amd,    fv^r    the    Flemings    took 
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ft^t  si  the  sicgii!  of  Saint  Onior  snd  no 
■my,  leaving  their  weaponi  am!  baggage 
bdunil  tliotn.  ITiilip,  tho  French  King, 
ig  up  with  his  array,  and  Edward  beinij 
ttDuoaa  to  decide  Uw  war,  proposed 
»  the  diBersDM  by  sineie  eorabul  with 
by  afight  nf  ODP  hundred  knighU  on 
Mch  sid«.  The  FreDch  King  slid,  he  thanked 
lum ;  bat  beio^  very  well  as  ho  was,  he  woald 
rether  not  So,  ufVjr  some  Nhirmishin^  and 
talking,  a  abort  peafC  wns  made. 

It  WM  soon  brohea  by  Kin^  BdwAni's 
favoiinng  the  wiii*b  of  John,  Earl  of  Mont- 
ford;  ■  French  nobleman,  who  asserted  a 
cinim  of  hiB  own  ti^ntt  the  French  King,  and 
olferi-d  to  do  homngo  to  Engktid  for  the 
Crown  of  France,  if  he  could  obtain  ilthrongh 
England's  help.  This  French  lord,  hirasulf, 
was  Boon  defeated  by  thu  French  Kin^  son, 
■od  shut  up  in  a  tower  in  P.'iris;  hut  Ms  wife, 
a  canrag«ous  and  beautiful  iromnn,  who  is 
•^  to  have  hnd  tlie  eournge  of  k  nuln,  imd 
the  hcail  of  A  lion,  aweinbljbl  the  ntoplc  of 
BriUany,  nhar»  she  then  was;  ftod/shouing 
them  her  iafuit  >on,  made  mnn^  piiibcliu 
cntrentiM  to  then)  not  to  deai'rl  hef  nod  their 
yimnj  liord.  Thvv  took  fim  at  thia  appuul, 
and  milted  eromul  (ht  i*i  llm  slronj;  eastle  of 
t  i  lIoQacbon.  Here  che  n-.m  not  onlv  best^ged 
without  by  tlie  Fri-nch  tinder  Ch.wlcs  de 
Jlloiii,  hat  wna  endangered  within  by  a 
dreary  old  biabpji,  who  was  nlwnys  repre- 
Mntin^  to  the  people  whst  horrors  tJiey 
must  undergo  if  they  wera  fniUifnl — BfBt 
from  fiiiniiiB,  anii  nl'Lerwards  from  fire  nnd 
•word.  Jlut  this  noble  lady,  whose  heart 
never  foiled  her,  cnrourng«d  her  soldierii  by 
her  own  exoinploi  went  from  post  to  post  lihe 
%  great  generaJ ;  even  moanted  on  hi>r8ebnc|[ 
folly  tiaei,  and,  issuing  frotn  the  c^Mlle  by 
«  bye-path,  foli  upon  the  French  eunp,  act 
fire  to  IhA  tonts,  and  threw  the  whole  force 
faito  tUuwder.  This  dnnt',  sIii:  got  safely  bneh 
to  tkanebon  ngain,  and  wns  received  with  loud 
■bouts  of  wy  by  the  dufL'QiIera  of  the  castle, 
wba  had  gtT«D  her  up  for  Jovt.  As  tliey  were 
low  very  short  of  provisions,  however,  and  ni 
Ihey  oould  not  dioc  oA' enthtisiasm,  bdJ  as  the 
old  UAop  was  always  saring,  '-I  told  yon 
what  it  would  come  to ! "  they  began  to  lose 
ieat%  and  to  talk  of  yicidinnf  the  caslle  tip. 
The  btave  Countess  retiring  tu  an  upper  room 
and  tMkiDg  with  great  grief  out  to  sea,  where 
die  enKted  relief  from  England,  saw,  at  this 
Tery  BBM,  the  English  shipe  in  the  distiooe, 
■nd  wa  relieved  nnd  rescned!  Sir  Walter 
Hanny,  ihe  English  comm.inder,  so  admired 
her  eoimge,  that,  being  eomo  into  the 
«asUc  with  tha  English  kni^hLn,  imd  linring 
laade  it  feost  then.>.  ha  nsuiiilte^i  tiie  ^eneb 
vf  way  of  dessert,  and  beat  Ihi^m  off  IH- 
tinphaatly.  Then  be  and  the  bnights  caiM 
Wck  la  tite  castle  with  ffrent  J<iy ;  .ind  the 
^unteaai  who  had  watched  them  I'rum  n  htgh 
awer,  thaflked  them  with  all  her  hunrt,  and 
tisaed  then  every  one. 

This  aaUs  lady  dlstingnlabed  herself  aitalv 


;wnrds  in  a  sea-light  ivith  Iho  French  off 
Guentaey,  when  she  was  on  her  v,i\y  to 
England  to  nsk  for  more  troops.  Her  great 
spirit  roused  aniither  lady,  the  wife  of  another 
French  lord  (whom  the  French  Kinn  very 
barb-iroualy  murdered),  lo  distinguish  herself 
Bcnrcely  less.  The  time  wns  fast  coming, 
however,  when  Edward,  Prince  of  WaIe^ 
was  to  be  the  gri.«t  star  ^f  Ihia  French  and 
English  war. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  Joly,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-six, 
when  the  King  embarked  at  Soulhampton 
for  France,  with  an  army  of  about  thirty 
thousand  men  in  i^,  attended  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  by  nereral  of  the  chief  nobles. 
He  Landed  at  Ivt  Hogtie  in  Normandy;  and, 
burning  and  deRtroylng  as  ho  went,  according 
to  custom,  advanced  up  the  left  b.ink  of  the 
River  Seine,  and  fired  the  email  towns  even 
close  to  Forte;  but,  being  watched  from  the 
riglil  bank  of  the  river  by  the  French  King 
and  all  his  army,  it  came  lo  Ihi.i  nt  last,  that 
Edivard  found  bfmaelf,  on  Satordav  the 
Iwenty-sixtn  of  August  one  thonsnud  thn'e 
httndred  attd  forty-six,  on  n  ri^Dg  ground 
behind  Ilio  little  ftonfili  vill.age  of  Crcej,  ftce 
to  f:ieu  with  Iho  French  King's  force.  And, 
.-although  the  French  King  bad  an  cnurmoua 
urrny^n  number  more  than  ciglil  times  his 
— he  there  resolved  to  beat  him  or  be  beaten. 

The  young  Prince,  ttsslsted  by  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  lind  th«  Burl  of  Warwick,  led  the  first 
di\'i*i()n  of  the  English  anny:  two  other 
(iri-at  Erirls  let  the  second;  and'  the  Kin",  the 
third.  When  the  morning  dawned,  the  King 
reeuived  the  sacrament,  and  heard  pmyen, 
and  then,  mounted  on  horseback  with  a  while 
wnnd  in  bis  hand,  rode  from  company  to 
company,  and  rank  to  nuth,  cheering  and 
pncouniging  bolh  officers  and  men.  Then 
the  whole  army  breakfuslcd,  each  tnin  sitting 
on  the  gromid  where  he  had  stood;  .lod  then 
they  romainod  quielly  on  Iho  ground  with 
tiieir  weapons  ready. 

Up  came  the  French  king  with  all  his  great 
force.  It  was  dark  and  angry  weather;  tbeni 
WBs  na  celipae  of  the  Sun;  there  was  a 
thunder-storm,  ai^ompaoied  with  tremendoua 
rain ;  the  fyii^htcned  buds  flew  icreaming 
above  the  eoldtera'  heads.  A  ecrtaio  captain  in 
the  French  army  ndrised  the  French  King,  who 
was  by  no  means  cheerful,  not  to  begin  the 
battle  until  the  morrow.  The  King,  taking 
this  advice,  gave  the  word  to  halt  But,  those 
behind  not  undcrstending  it,  or  desiring  to  be 
foremost  willi  the  rt'itl,  cnnie  prcsemg  on. 
The  mads  for  a  great  distsnco  were  covered 
with  Ihi«  immcnae  army,  nnd  with  the  common 
people  from  the  villages,  who  wero  deurlahrDg 
their  rude  weapons,  nnd  making  a  great  noise. 
Owing  to  these  cirtrumstances,  the  French 
army  advanced  in  the  greatest  confusion ; 
every  French  lord  doing  what  ho  lilted  with 
his  own  men,  and  pntiing  out  the  men  of 
every  other  French  lord. 
>'    Now,  their  Sing  relied  strongly  upon  a 
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great  body  of  cross-bowmen  ft'OiD  Genoa; 
and  these  he  ordered  to  the  front  to  begin 
the  battle,  on  finding  that  ho  could  not 
atop  It.  They  shouted  once,  they  nhonted 
twice,  they  shouted  three  times,  to  alann  the 
English  archers;  but,  the  English  archers  would 
have  heard  them  shout  three  thousand  times 
and  would  have  noYer  moved.  At  last  the 
cross-bovvinen  went  forward  a  little*  and  began 
to  discharge  their  bolts,  upon  which,  the 
English  let  fly  such  a  hail  of  arrows,  that  the 
(jonocse  speedily  made  off— for  their  crosa- 
bows,  besides  being  heavy  to  carry,  required 
to  be  wound  up  with  a  handle,  and  conai^ 

Suently  took  time  to  re-load;  the  Enprlish,«oa' 
le  otncr  hand,  could  discharge  their  arrows 
almost  as  fiist  as  the  arrows  could  fly. 

When  the  French  Kine  saw  the  Genoese 
turning,  ho  cried  out  to  ma  men  to  kill  those 
scoundrels,  who  were  doing  harm  instead  of 
service.  This  increased  the  confusion.  Mean- 
while the  English  archers,  continuing  to  shoot 
as  fast  as  ever,  shot  down  great  numbers 
of  the  French  soldiers  and  knights;  whom 
certain  sly  Cornish-men  and  Welchmen,  from 
the  English  army,  creepmg  along  the  ground, 
despatched  with  great  knives.  The  Prince 
and  hia  division  were  at  this  time  so  hard- 
pressed,  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  sent  a 
message  to  the  ELing,  who  was  overlooking 
the  battle  from  a  windmill,  beseeching  him 
to  send  more  aid«  '^Is  my  son  killed?"  said 
the  King.  *'  No,  sire,  please  God,"  returned  the 
messenger.  '^Is  he  wounded?"  said  the 
Sang.  "No,  sire."  "Is  he  thrown  to  the 
ground?"  said  the  king.  *'No,  sire,  not 
so;  but,  he  is  very  har£pressed."  "Then," 
said  the  Kinff,  "go  back  to  those  who  sent 
you,  and  tell  them  that  I  shall  send  no 
aid;  because  I  set  ray  heart  upon  my  son 
proving  himself  this  day  a  brave  knight, 
and  because  I  am  resolved,  please  God,  that 
the  honour  of  a  ffroat  victory  shall  be  his!  " 
Theso  bold  words,  being  reported  to  the 
Prince  and  his  division,  so  raised  their 
spirits,  that  they  fought  better  than  ever. 
The  KiDg  of  France  charged  gallantly  with 
his  men  many  times;  but  it  was  of  no 
use.  Night  closing  in,  his  horse  was  killed 
under  him  by  an  English  arrow,  and  the 
knights  and  nobles  who  had  clustered  thick 
about  him  early  in  the  day,  were  now  com- 
pletely scattered.  At  last,  some  of  his  few 
remaining  followers  led  him  off  the  field  by 
force,  since  he  would  not  retire  of  himself, 
and  they  journeyed  away  to  Amiens.  The 
victorious  English,  lighting  their  watch-fires, 
made  merry  on  the  field,  and  the  Kmg, 
riding  to  ni<;et  his  gallant  son,  took  him  in  his 
arms,  kissed  him,  and  told  him  that  he  had 
acted  nobly,  and  proved  himself  worthy  of  the 
day  and  of  the  crown.  While  it  was  yet 
night.  King  Edward  was  hardly  aware  of  the 
^reai  victory  ho  had  gained;  but,  next  day. 
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Among  these  was  the  King  of  Bohemia,  an 
old  bund  man;  who  having  been  told  that 
hia  son  was  wounded  in  the  battie,  and  that 
no  force  could  stand  against  the  wok  Prince, 
called  to  him  two  knigfata,  pat  himaelf  on 
horseback  between  them,  faatened  the  thveo 
bridlea  together,  and  daished  in  among  the 
fingUib,  where  he  was  preaently  alain.  He 
bore  aa  his  crest  three  white  oatnah  feathers, 
with  the  motto  Ich  dien^  sicfnifying  in  English 
^  I  aeire."  This  crest  ana  motto  were  taken 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  remembrance  of 
that  £unons  day,  and  have  been  borne  by  the 
Prim  of  Wales  ever  since. 

Fife    days    after    this    great    battle,    the 
Kiof  4aid  siege  to  Calais.    This  siege— ever 
aftmrards  memorable— -lasted  nearly  a 
Id  Older  to  starve  the  inhabitants  out, 
Edward  built  so  many   wooden  honaoa 
tha  lodgings  of  his  troops,  that  it  fa 
their  quarters  looked  like  a  second   Ci 
auddeDly  tprung  up  around  the  first 
in  the  aiege,  the  ffOfMBor  of  the  town  dro^ 
out  what  he  oailed  tlia  iwsleia  mouths,  (. 
the  nnniber  of  aeventeen  bondred  peraoBs,'^ 
men  and  women,  young  and  old.      E3iie! 
ESdward  allowed  them  to  paaa  throngh  hu' 
linea,  and  even  fed  them,  and  diamisaed  them 
with  money;  but,  later  in  Uie  riego,  he  was 
not  so  mercifhl — five  hundred   more,    who 
were  afterwarda  driven  out^  dybg  of  starva- 
tion and  misery.    The  garriMm  were  ao  hard- 
pressed  at  last,  that  they  sent  a  letter  to  King 
Philip,  telling  him  that  ther  had  eaten  all  the 
horses,  all  the  dogs,  and  all  the  rata  and  mice 
that  could  be  found  in  the  place;  and,  that  if  j 
he  did  not  relieve  them,  they  must  either ' 
surrender  to  the  English,  or  eat  one  another. 
Philip  made  one  effort  to  give  them  relict; 
but  they  were  so  hemmed  m  by  the  English 
power,  that  he  could  not  anceeed,  and  was 
fain  to   leave  the  place.      Upon  thhi  they 
hoisted  the  English  flag  and  surrendered  to 
King  Edward.     "  Tell  your  general,"  aaid  he 
to  the  humble  messengers  who  came  out  of ' 
the  town,  *^that  I  require  to  have  sent  here,-j 
six  of  the  most  distinguished  citizais,  bare- 
leg^  and  in  their  shirts,  with  ropes  aboat 
theur  necks;  and  let  those  six  men  Mig 
with  them  the  keys  of  the  castle  and  the 
town." 

When  the  Governor  of  Calais  related  tUs 
to  the  people  in  the  Market-place,  tlmre  wis 
great  weeping  and  distress ;  in  the  midst  of 
which,  one  worthy  citizen,  named  Eustiee  de^ 
Saint  Pierre,  rose  up  and  aaid,  that  if  the  ^\ 
men  required  were  not  sacrificed,  the  wfaolij 
population  would  be;  therefore,  he  of 
himself  aa  the  first  Encouraged  by 
bright  example, 'five  other  worthy  dtlzcnj 
rose  up  one  after  another,  and  offered  thei^' 
selvea  to  aave  the  rest.  The  Governor,  wbej 
was  too  badly  wounded  to  be  able  to  wall 
mounted  a  poor  old  horse  that  hAd  not  bei 
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rdercd  the  heads  of  the  whole  six  to  ))e 
Irack  off.  Sir  Walter  Mnnoy  pleaded  for 
teat,  but  in  vain.  However,  the  good  Qaeen 
•a  upon  her  knees,  and  besought  tho  King  to 
ire  uiem  tip  to  her.  Tho  King  replied,  "I 
iih  you  had  been  somewhere  elae  ;  bat  I 
unot  refiise  joa."  So  she  had  them  properly 
ceased,  mude  n  feast  for  them,  nod  seat  them 
ack  wilh  u  baadsome  present,  to  the  great 
EJoieiag  of  tho  whole  cnmp.  I  hope  the 
eople  of  Calais  loved  the  diiushtcr  to  whom 
ha  gtne  birth  soon  ancrwHrds,  for  her  gentle 
ulher's  sake. 
i\ow  came  that  terrible  disease,  the  i'logue, 
ilo  Europe,  liurryiog  from  the  heart  of 
'Una.:  Bad  killed  the  wretched  people— ospe- 
iijty  tho  poor — iu  such  enormous  numbers, 
IW  one  half  of  the  inhalutautii  of  England 
rt  related  to  have  died  of  it.  !t  killed  the 
title,  in  great  numbers,  too  ;  aod  ao  few 
rerbiag  men  remained  alive,  that  tliere  were 
at  enough  left  to  till  the  ground. 
After  eight  years  of  diobring  and  qnarrel. 
Bg,  tho  Prince  of  Watee  again  invaded  France 
itti  an  urmy  of  uxty  thousand  men.  He 
leattbroogbtheBoath  of  the  country,  buraing 
ad  plundering  wheresoever  he  went;  while 
it  lather,  who  had  still  the  Scottish  war 
^o  his  bands,  did  thu  like  in  Scotland,  bat 
ns  harrassed  and  worried  in  his  retreat 
hm  that  L-oantry  by  the  Scottish  men,  who 
Kpiid  his  crueltiaa  with  interest. 
,  The  French  King,  Philip,  was  now  dwd, 
od  was  succeeded  bv  his  son  John.  The 
tlkik  Prince,  called'  by  tliat  name  from 
k  colour  of  the  armour  he  wore  tu  set 
iff  bis  fair  complexion,  continuing  to  burn 
nd  destroy  in  France,  roused  John  into 
etermined  opposition :  and  So  cruul  had 
le  Black  Pnnce  been  in  his  campaign,  and 
aseveroly  hid  the  French  peasants  suffered, 
lat  lie  could  not  find  one  wliu,  fur  love,  or 
lODcy,  or  the  fear  of  dcnth,  would  tell  him 
that  the  French  King  wiis  doing,  or  where 
IS  was.  Thus  it  happened  that  be  came 
ipon  the  French  Kinj^'s  I'orces,  nil  of  a  z^uddcn. 
Mar  (he  town  of  L'uiclier»,  and  found  that 
b  whole  nt^iefabouring  country  waa  occupied 
J  a  vaat  French  army.  "God  help  us!" 
lid  the  Black  Prince,  "  wc  must  make  the 
•t  of  it." 

So,  on  ft  Snodny  morning',  the  eighteenth  of 

liptembet,    the    Prince  —  whoso   anny  was 

Hv  minced   to   ten  IhuitsaQd  men  in  nil — 

l^red  to  givu  bulUu  to  the  French  King, 

iko  had  sixty  lhous:in>I  horse  alone.     While 

t  was   so  engiiged,  incre   come   riding  from 

M  French  ernnp,  a  Cardinal,  who  h.-id  per- 

hadad  John  to  IhI  him  offer  terms,  and  try 

^ve    thu   Hhedding   of  Christian    blood. 

B  Diy  honour,"  said  the  Prince  to  this 

pTiBst,  '■  and  save  the   honour   •>(   my 

and   I    will     make     any     r.'.ivjtiable 

"     He  offered  to  give  up  all  tliL>  tfiiviis, 

I,  and  pttsoners   he   haa  taken,   i.nd  to 

W   mau  nu  war  in  France  fur  Hevun 

;  ^f;  «v  FhllJp  would  httar  of  untliintf 


but  his  anrrender,  with  a  hundred  of  his  chief 
knights,  tho  treaty  waa  broken  off,  and  the 
Prince  said,  quietly — "God  defend  Ihe  right; 
we  Bhnll  fight  to-worrow." 

Therefore,  on  the  Monday  morning,  at 
break  of  day,  the  two  armies  preparca  for 
battle.  The  English  were  posted  in  a  strong 
place,  which  could  only  bo  approached  by  one 
narrow  lane,  skirted  by  hedges  on  both  sides. 
Tho  French  attacked  them  by  this  lane ; 
but  were  so  gulled  and  slain  by  English 
arrows  from  behind  the  hedges,  that  ihey 
were  forced  to  retreat.  Then,  went  six 
hundred  English  bowmen  round  about,  and, 
coming  upon  the  rear  of  the  French  army, 
nuned  arrows  on  them  thick  and  fast.  Tho 
French  knights,  tlirownioto  confusion,  quitted 
their  banners  and  dispersed  in  all  dlreutiona. 
Siud  Sir  John  Chnndos  to  the  Prince,  "  Ride 
forward,  noble  Prineu,  and  the  day  is  yours. 
The  King  of  France  is  bo  valiant  a  gentleman, 
that  I  know  he  will  never  Hy,  &m  may  be 
taken  prisoner."  Said  the  Prince  to  this, 
"Advance  English  banners,  in  the  name  of 
God  and  SL  George ! "  nnd  on  they  pressed 
until  Ihoy  came  up  with  the  French  King, 
fighting  fiercely  with  his  battle-axe,  and,  j 
when  all  his  nobles  had  forsaken  him,  at- 
tended faithfully  to  the  lost  by  his  youngest  son 
Philip,  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  Father  and 
son  fought  well,  and  the  King  hod  already 
two  wonnda  in  his  face,  and  hod  been  beaten 
down,  when  he  at  last  delivered  himself  to  a 
banished  French  Knight,  and  gave  hhn  bia 
'^ht-bund  glove  in  token  that  he  had  done  so. 

The  Block  Prince  was  generous  as  well  as 
bravti,  and  he  invited  bis  royal  prisoner  to 
supper  in  his  tent,  imd  waited  upon  him  at 
tablt,  and  when  Uiey  allerwards  rode  into 
London  in  a  gorgeous  procession,  nionntod 
the  French  iUng  on  .t  fine  cresm-coloured 
iiorse,  and  rode  at  his  side  on  a  litUe 
pony.  This  was  all  very  kind,  but  I  think  it 
waa,  periiaps,  a  little  theatrical  too,  and  hu 
berai  made  more  tnurilorioas  than  it  deserved 
to  be;  especially  as  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  greatest  kindness  to  the  King  of 
Prance  would  have  been  not  to  haw  ahown 
people  at  nil.  However,  it  must 
t>a  Buid,  for  these  acts  of  polituneas,  that,  in 
course  of  time,  they  did  much  to  soften  the 
horrors  of  war  and  the  passions  of  conquerors. 
It  W.1S  a  long,  long  limo  before  tiio  common 
soldiers  began  lu  have  the  benefit  of  such 
courtly  deeds ;  bat  they  did  at  last ;  and  thus 
it  is  possible  Iliat  a  poor  soldier  who  asked 
fur  quarter  at  the  battle  of  Walerluo,  or  any 
other  sucii  great  fight,  may  have  owed  his  life 
indirectly  to  E.lward  the  Black  Prince. 

.\I  this  time  there  stood  in  the  Strand,  in 
London,  a  palace  called  the  Savoy,  whUih  was 
given  up  to  the  captive  King  of  France  and 
his  >tun  far  their  rcsideni;e.  As  the  King  of 
Scotland  had  now  been  Kin^  Edward'a  cap. 
tivo  f>ir  eleven  ycara  too,  his  succeas  was,  at 
this  time,  lolentbly  complete.     The  Scottish 
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released  undor  the  title  of  Sir  David,  King 
of  Scotland,  and  by  his  engaging  to  pay  a 
Inriru  ranvsom.  The  state  of  Franco  encouraged 
Eii>rland  to  propose  harder  terms  to  that 
country,  wlicru  the  people  rose  against  the 
unspeakable  cruelty  and  barbarity  of  its 
nobles;  where  the  nobles  rose  in  their  turn 
against  the  people ;  where  the  most  frightful 
outnigcs  were  committed  on  all  sides;  and 
where  this  insurrection  of  the  peasants,  called 
the  insurrection  of  tho  Jacquerie,  from 
Jacques,  a  common  Christian  name  among  the 
country  people  of  France,  awakened  terrors 
and  hatreds  that  have  scarcely  yet  passed 
away.  A  treaty  called  the  Great  Peace,  was 
at  lost  signed,  under  which  King  Edward 
agreed  to  give  up  tho  greater  part  of  his 
conquests,  and  King  John  to  pay,  within  six 
years,  a  ransom  of  three  million  crowns  of 
gold.  He  was  so  beset  by  his  own  nobles 
and  courtiers  for  having  yielded  to  these  con- 
ditions— though  they  could  help  him  to  no 
better — that  he  came  bock  of  his  owq  will  to 
his  old  palace-prison  of  the  Savoy,  and  there 
died. 

There  was  a  sovereign  of  Castile  at  that 
time,  called  Pedro  the  Cbuel,  who  deserved 
the  name  remarkably  well:  having  committed, 
among  other  cruelties,  a  variety  of  murders. 
This  amiable  monarch  being  driven  from  his 
throne  for  his  crimes,  went  to  the  province  of 
Bourdeauz,  where  the  Black  Prince — now 
married  to  his  cousin  Joan,  a  pretty  widow 
— was  residing,  and  besought  his  help.  The 
Prince,  who  took  to  him  much  more  kindly 
than  a  prince  of  such  fame  ought  to  have  taken 
to  such  a  ruilian,  n-iadily  listened  to  his  fair 
promises,  and,  agreeing  to  help  him,  sent 
secret  orders  to  some  troublesome  di:»banded 
soldiers  of  his  and  his  father's,  who  called 
themselves  the  Free  Companions,  and  who 
had  bt'eu  a  pest  to  the  French  people  for  some 
time,  to  aid  this  Pinlro.  The  Prince,  himself, 
going  into  S{uiin  to  head  the  army  of  relief, 
soon  set  Pedro  on  his  throne  again — where 
he  no  sooner  found  himsi'lf*  than,  of  course, 
he  behaved  likt*  the  villain  he  was,  broke  his 
word  w*ithout  the  least  shame,  and  abandoned 
all  the  promises  he  had  made  to  the  Black 
Prince.  Now,  it  had  cost  tho  Prince  a  good 
deal  of  money  to  pay  soldiers  to  support  this 
munlert)us  King;  and  fmding  himself,  when 
he  came  bark  di^gu^tetl  to  Bourdeaux,  not 
only  in  luid  health,  but  deeply  in  debt,  he 
U  gan  to  t'lx  his  Fn»neh  subjects  to  pay  his 
eri'ditors.  They  appealed  to  the  French  King. 
(^11 A ki.es  ;  war  :igain  broke  out :  and  the 
French  town  (»f  Limoges,  which  tho  Prince 
had  greatly  InMU'lited,  went  over  to  the  French 
King.  V\Hm  this  he  ravage^i  the  province  of 
which  it  wnii  the  eapiUd ;  burnt,  and  plundered. 


and  killed  in  the  old  uekening  way;  and 
refused  mercy  to  tho  prisoners,  ineo,  women, 
and  children  taken  in  the  offending  town, 
though  he  was  so  ill  and  so  much  in  need  of 
pity  himtelf  from  Heaven,  that  he  was  carried 
in  a  litter.  He  lived  to  oome  home  and  make 
himself  popular  with  the  people  and  par- 
liament,  and  he  died  on  Trinity  Sonday,  tho 
eighth  of  June,  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventy-six,  at  forty-six  years  old. 

The  whole  nation  mourned  for  him  as  one 
of  tho  most  renowned  and  beloved  prinees 
it  had  ever  had ;  and  '  he  was  buried  with 
great  lamentiitions  in  Canterbury  (Cathedral. 
Near  to  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
his  monument,  with  his  tigure,  carved  in  stone, 
and  reprcsi^nted  in  the  old  black  armour, 
lying  on  its  back,  may  bo  seen  at  this  day. 
with  an  ancient  coat  of  mail,  a  helmet,  and  a 
pair  of  gauntlets  hanging  from  a  beam  above 
it,  which  most  people  like  to  believe  wero 
onco  worn  by  the  Biaek  Prince. 

King  Edward  did  not  outlive  his  renowned 
soli,  long.  He  was  old,  and  one  Alice  Perrers, 
a  beautiful  ladjr,  had  contrived  to  make  him 
so  fond  of  her  u  his  old  age,  that  he  could  re- 
fuse her  nothing,  and  made  himself  ridiculous. 
She  little  deserved  his  love,  or — what  I  daro 
say  she  valued  a  great  deal  more — ^the  jewels 
of  the  late  Queen,  which  he  gave  her  among 
other  rich  presents.  She  took  the  very  ring 
from  his  tinger  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
when  he  died,  and  left  him  to  l^  pillaged  by 
his  faithless  servants.  Only  one  good  priest 
was  true  to  him,  and  attended  him  to  the  last. 

Besides  being  famous  for  the  great  victories 
I  have  related,  the  reign  of  King  Edward  tho 
Third  w.as  rendered  memorable  in  better 
wayss  by  the  growth  of  architecture  and  the 
er(H:lion  of  Windsor  Castle.  In  better  ways 
still,  by  the  rising  up  of  VVickliffe,  originally 
a  poor  parish  priest :  who  devoted  himself  to 
exposing,  with  wonderful  power  and  success, 
the  ambition  and  corruption  of  the  Pope,  and 
of  the  whole  church  of  which  he  was  the 
head. 

Some  of  those  Flemings  were  induced  to 
come  to  England  in  this  reign  too,  and  to 
settle  in  Norfork,  where  they  made  better 
woollen  cloths  than  the  English  had  ever  had 
before.  The  Order  of  the  Garter  (a  very  fine 
thing  in  its  way,  but  hardly  so  importint 
as  good  clothes  for  the  nation)  also  dates  from 
this  period.  The  Kin^  is  said  to  have  picked 
up  a  lady*8  garter  at  a  ball,  and  to  have  sud, 
Iloni  suit  qui  mal  y  pense — in  English,  "  Evil 
bi'  to  him  who  e\-il  thinks  of  it"  The  courtiers 
were  usually  glad  to  imitate  what  the  King 
said  or  did,  and  hence  from  a  slight  incident  I 
the  Order  of  the  Garter  was  instituted,  and 
became  a  great  dignity. 
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THE  HARVEST  OF  GOLD 


Three  years  ago,  one  Mr.  Smith,  a  geutle- 
mao    engaged    io    iron-works    in    Australia, 
made  his  appearance  at  the  Government  House, 
Sydnejt  wita  a  lump  of  gold.    He  offered,  for 
a  large  'sum  of  money,  to  p»int  oat  where 
Im  had  got  itv  and  where  more  was  to   be 
fonnd  in  abundance.    The  Go?emment,  how- 
ever,  tkdnkliig  that  this  might  be  no  more 
than  a  deviee.  aod  that  the  lump  produced 
mlg^ti  m  mKty,  have  come  from  California, 
dedined  to  bay  a  gold  field  in  the  dark,  but 
adriaed  Mr.  Smith  to  nnfold  his  tale,  and 
leave  his  payment  to  the  liberality  of  Govern- 
ment.   Thia  Mr.   Smith  refused  to  do,  and 
there  the  matter  ended. 

On  the  third  of  April,  1851,  Mr.  Hargraves, 

who  had  recenUy  returned  from  Culiforni:i, 

iddreeeed  the  Government,  stating  that  the 

naolt  of  hia  experience  in  that  country  had 

led   him    to  expect    gold  in  Australia;  that 

the  resalta  of  his  exploring  had  been  highly 

latHbetory;  and  that  for  the  sum  of  five 

hmidred  pounds  he  would    point    out    the 

precioM   districta.    The    same  answer  was 

retaiMd  that  had  disposed  of  Mr.  Smith,  but 

with  n  opposite  effect ;  for  Mr.  Hargravcs 

declariag  himself  "satisfied  to  leave  the  re- 

moneration  for  his  discovery   to  the   liberal 

eooiideration   of  the   Government,"  at  once 

named  the  districts,  which  were  Lewis  Ponds, 

Summer-Hill  Creek,  and  Mncquaric  River,  in 

Bothurstand  Wellington — ^the  proHcnt  Ophir. 

Mr.  Hargraves  was  directed  to  plsicc  himself 

at  ence  m  communication  with  the  Govern- 

mcat  Sorveyor. 

Meantime,  the  news  began  to  be  whispered 
abooL     A  man  who  appeared  in   B.ithurst 
with  a  lump  of  gold   worth  thirtv  pounds, 
whiih  he  hid    picked    up,   cremated   a   great 
aeiiMlioQ,  and  numbers  hn.stencd  In  si'o  whe- 
I  ther  they  could  not  do  likowisi;.    The   Com- 
I  mi.s^aer  of  Crown  L'lnd:}  hi*caino  alarmed. 
i  He   framed  all   those  who   had   eoinmenced 
their  aeaivh,  of  the  illeii^ality   of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and   made   earnest   appIiiMtion   fur 
cf&cit^nt  assistance,  imagininijf  that  the  doings 
in  Califoroii  were  to  bo  repeated  in  Bathurat, 
and  that    pillage  and   murder  were  to  be  the 
orJ*-r    of    the    diy.    The    Government    im- 
m*^iatcly  took  active  me:uiure4  tor  tlie  main- 
t-n  »nce  of  order.     Troops  were  despatched  to 
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the  Gold  fields,  and  the  Inspector-Genenil  of 
Police  received  a  discretionary  power  to 
employ  what  force  he  thought  proper. 

Great  was  the  excitement  in  Sydney  upon 
the  confirmation  of  all  this  intelligence.  Hasty 
partings,  deserted  desks,  and  closed  shops, 
multiplied  in  number.  Every  imaginable 
mode  of  conveyance  was  resorted  to,  and 
hundreds  set  off  on  foot. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  May,  the  Government 
Surveyor  reported  that  in  communication  with 
Mr.  Hargraves,  he  had  visited  the  before- 
mentioned  districts,  and  after  three  hours* 
examination,  "  had  seen  quite  enough :'' — ^gold 
was  everywhere  plentiful. 

A  Proclamation  was  at  once  issued,  for- 
bidding any  person  to  dig  without  a  license, 
setting  forth  divers  pains  and  penalties  for 
disob^ience.  Licenses  were  to  be  obtained 
upon  the  spot,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  shillings 
per  month,  liable  to  future  alteration.  No 
licences  were  granted  to  any  one  who  could 
not  produce  a  certificate  of  discharge  from  his 
last  service,  or  otherwise  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  himself;  and  the  descriptions  of 
such  as  were  refused  were  registered.  A 
small  body  of  mounted  police  were  at  the 
same  time  organised,  who  were  paid  at  the 
somewhat  curious  rate  of  three  shillings  and 
threepence  per  day,  with  rations,  and  lodgings 
when  they  could  be  procured.  Fortunately, 
there  was  no  attempt  at  disturbance,  for  the 
Governor  in  a  despatch  states,  **  that  the  rush 
of  people  (moat  of  them  armed)  was  so  great, 
that  had  they  been  disposed  to  resist,  the 
whole  of  the  troops  and  police  vould  have 
been  unable  to  cope  with  them."  The  licenses, 
too,  were  all  cheerfully  p.iid  for,  either  in 
coin  or  gold. 

On  the  third  of  June,  Mr.  Hargraves  (who, 
in  the  meantime,  had  received  a  responsible 
a|)pointnient)  underwent  an  examination  before 
the  Legislative  Council,  when  he  stated  that 
ho  was  led  to  search  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bathurat,  by  observing  the  similaritv  of  the 
country  to  California.  Ho  found  gok{  as  soon 
as  he  dismounted.  He  found  it  everywhere  ; 
rode  from  the  head  of  the  Turon  River  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Macquarie,  about  one 
hundred  miles;  found  gold  over  the  whole 
extent ;  afterwards  found  it  all  along  the 
Macquarie.  *'  Bathurst,'*  observed  Mr.  Tlar- 
Ijraves,  "is  the   most   extraordinary  place  I 
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ever  saw.  Gold  is  actnally  found  lying  on 
the  ground,  close  to  the  surfaee.**  And  Mr. 
Commissioner  Green,  two  days  afterwards, 
reported,  that  **  gold  was  found  in  every  pan 
of  earth  taken  up." 

But  the  I  most  important  event  connected 
with  those  discoveries,  and  which  is  without 
parallel  in  tlio  world's  history,  remains  to  be 
told. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  July,  The  Bathursi  Free 
Press  commenced  a  leader  with  the  following 
passage: — 

**  iSthurst  is  mad  again !    The  delirium  of 

golden  fever  has  returned  with  increased 
itensity.  Men  meet  together,  stare  stupidly 
at  one  another,  and  wonder  what  will  happen 
next  Everybody  has  a  hundred  times  seen 
a  hundred-weight  of  flour.  A  hundred- 
weight of  sugar  is  an  every-day  fact ;  but  a 
hundred-weight  of  pold  is  a  phrase  scarcely 
known  in  thie  English  language.  It  is  beyond 
the  range  of  our  ordinary  ideas;  a  sort  of 
physical  incomprehensibility ;  but  that  it  is  a 
material  existence,  our  own  eyes  bore  witness." 
Now  for  the  facts. 

On  Sunday,  eleventh  July,  it  was  whispered 
about  in  Sydney,  that  a  Dr.  Kerr  hod  found 
a  hundred-weight  of  gold !  Few  believed  it 
It  was  thouffht  a  capital  joke.  Monday 
arrived,  and  all  doubts  were  dispelled  ;  for  at 
mid-day  a  tandem,  drawn  by  two  grays,  drew 
up  in  front  of  the  Free  Press  Office.  Two  ini« 
inense  lumps  of  virgin  gold  were  displayed  in 
the  body  of  the  vehicle ;  and  being  freely 
handed  round  to  a  quickly  assembled  crowd, 
created  feelings  of  wonaer,  incredulity,  and 
admiration,  which  were  increased,  when  a 
large  tin  box  was  pointed  to,  as  containinff 
the  remainder  of  the  hundred-weight  of  gold. 
The  whole  was  at  once  lodged  at  the  IMon 
Bank  of  Australia,  where  the  process  of 
weighing  took  place  in  the  presence  of  a  party 
of  gentlemen,  including  the  lucky  owner  and 
the  manager  of  the  bank.  The  entire  mass 
weighed  about  three  hundred  pounds,  which 
yielded  one  hundred  and  six  pounds  of  pure 
gold,  valued  at  four  thousano  pounds.  This 
magnificent  mass  was  accidentally  discovered 
b^  an  educated  aboriginal  in  the  service  of  Dr. 
Kerr :  who,  while  keeping  his  master  a  sheep, 
had  his  attention  attracted  to  something 
shining  on  a  block  of  quartz,  and  breaking 
otTa  portion  with  his  tomahawk,  this  hitherto 
hidden  treasure  stared  him  in  the  face.  The 
lump  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Tbaeker  and 
Company,  of  Svdner/and  consigned  to  an 
eminent  firm  in  tAtmlon. 
MeanwhiK\  the  Commissioner  reported  a 

Kid  field  many  miles  in  extent  north-east  of 
.thurat  adding  that  it  woakl  sfford  em- 
ploy luent  for  five  thoosand  persons,  the 
avera^  jptin  of  each  peraon  beug  then  one 
pound  >vr  day  :  while  i^rovisions.  which  at 
one  tiuto  hnd  heon  enormoosly  high,  owing  to 
the  cnpKiity  of  speculator,  had  fallen  »v>  low. 
//  ihMt  th%*  sum  of  ten  shillings  a-wr^  was 
n  vtt'>«*  witUcMit  for  ime  individiiars  suVMsteMu 


The  reports  from  the  other  Commissioners 
were  eqnidly  favourable ;  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  find  that  they  all  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  orderiy  and  exemplary  conduct 
of  thedigffors. 

Since  the  discoveries  in  the  ndffhbouriiood 
of  Sydney,  there  have  been  found,  in  South 
Austrslia,  laige  tnets  of  country,  abounding 
in  gold«  only  ^toen  miles  fh>m  Melbourne. 
The  most  recent  accounts  ^December  16, 1851) 
firom  these  regions  are  of  a  most  astounding 
character.  In  the  first  week  in  December 
neariy  fifty  thousand  pounds  value  in  gold 
was  orouglit  into  Melbourne  and  Geelong. 
The  amoimt  would  have  been  greater  but  for 
want  of  eonveyance.  ^  To  find  quartz,**  says 
the  Aostralian  and  New  Zealand  Gazette,  ^  is  to 
find  gold.  It  is  found  thirty-two  feet  fh>m  the 
suinee  In  plenty.  Gold  is  actually  oozing 
fh>m  the  earth."  Nuggets  of  gold,  from  four- 
teen oimces  to  4wenty-seven  pounds,  are  to 
be  found  in  abundance.  A  nngle  quartz 
**  nugget**  fbnnd  in  Louisa  creek,  sold  for  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-Ave  pounds. 
The  Alert  vru  on  her  way  home  with  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
in  gold«  and  two  other  yesseis  with  similar 
rich  cargoes. 

Every  town  and  villaffe  were  becoming 
gradunlly  deserted.  **  Those  who  remain 
behind  to  mind  the  flocks  demand  such  wages, 
that  fiurming  will  not  long  pay.  Labour  is 
in  such  demand  that  anybody  with  a  pair  of 
hands  can  readily  command  thirty-five  shil- 
linngs  per  week,  with  board  and  lodging."  The 
Government  Commissioners  had  given  in  their 
unanimous  report  that  the  gold  fields  were 
already  so  extensive  as  to  afford  remunerative 
employment  for  one  hundred  thoussnd  pereons. 
In  conclusion,  the  last  advices  describe  the 
excitement  as  so  intense  that  feare  w«e 
entertained  that  sufficient  hands  would  not  be 
left  to  get  in  the  standing  crops. 

Every  week  the  number  multiplies,  of  gold- 
seekers  colonies  planted  about  streams  in 
Australia ;  at  alt  the  conduct  of  the  dinera 
is  exemplary.  Most  of  them  cease  mm 
labour  on  the  Sunday,  and  tpead  that  day  as 
they  would  spend  it  if  they  were  in  town. 
The  first  keg  of  spirits  taken  into  an  Aus- 
tralbn  gold  field  had  its  head  punched  out  by 
the  miners ;  and  Government  has  unce  assisted 
them  in  the  endeavour  to  repress  the  use  of 
stronger  stimulants  than  wine  or  beer.  Where 
every  member  of  the  community  possesses 
more  or  less  of  the  great  object  of  desire ; 
where  stolen  gold  could  never  be  identified ; 
where  it  would  be  far  firom  easy  to  identify  a 
thief  who  pisses  to-and-fro  among  commmd- 
ties  composed  entirely  of  chance-comers, 
having  fices  stnoge  one  to  another,  a  little 
i  drunkenness  sight  lead  t4>  a  great  deal  of 
I  lawlessness  and  crime.  There  are  men,  how- 
'  CT^r,  who  will  drink  ;  and  what  are  called  by 
the  minon  *siy  grog>selIers  "*  exist  and  elodle 
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the  bottle  which  contained  his  gold,  and  are 
informed  that  he  was  afterwards  sought  oat, 
and  received  dne  restoration  of  his  treasure 
from  its  finder.  Some  settlements  are  much 
more  lawless  than  the  rest,  and  we  have  read, 
perhaps,  more  ill  of  Ballarat  than  any  other; 
Y«t  it  is  of  Ballarat  that  we  receive  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  from  a  private  correspondent. 

The  writer,  with  a  party  of  four  young 
friends,  quitted  a  farm  near  Geelon^,  in 
October  lost  year,  to  experiment  as  a  digger 
at  Ballnrat  until  the  harvest  One  man  at  a 
gold  field  can  do  little  for  himself;  a  party  of 
about  four  is  requisite  to  make  a  profitable 
division  of  the  labour.  **  With  this  party,"  our 
correspondent  says,  **!  started  on  Thursday, 
October  the  second,  for  the  Gold  City  of 
Ballarat  We  took  with  us  all  requisite  tools; 
a  large  tarpaulin  to  make  into  a  tent;  and 
provisions  to  last  us  for  two  months.  All 
I  this  was  stowed  away  in  our  own  dray;  and 
our  man  Tom  accompanied  it  * 

''This  mode  of  travelling — the  universal 
mode  in  Australia— 48  very  pleasant  in  fine 
weather.  We  used  to  be  up  at  dsybreak,  and 
start  as  soon  as  we  had  breakflisted.  We 
would  go  on  leisurely — for  bullocks  won't  be 
hurried — and  get  through  a  stage  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  roads,  allowing  an  intervu  of  one  hour 
for  dinner.  Then  we  would  stop  for  the  night 
at  some  convenient  camping^ground,  where 
there  was  a  good  supply  of  grass,  wood,  and 
water.  There,  our  first  proceedings  were  to 
Oake  a  big  fire,  and  a  great  kettle  of  tea— a 
kettle,  mind ;  then  we  rigged  out  a  temporary 
tent,  spread  our  beds  on  the  ground,  ana  went 
to  sleep  as  comfortably  as  if  we  were  at  a 
fint-rate  hotel. 

*«mn  Monday  night — ^having  left  the  form 
on  the  previous  Thursday — we  camped  about 
two  mues  from  the  diggins;  and  making  a 
very  eariy  start,  we  got  in  sight  of  them  a 
little  after  sunrise. 

"It  coiainly  was  the  most  extraordinary 
sight  I  ever  beheld.  Imagine  a  valley,  varying 
in  width  fh>m  one  hundred  to  five  hundred 

J  aids,  enclosed  on  either  side  by  high  ranges  of 
ills,  thickly  timbered.  Through  the  middle  of 
this  valley  there  winds  a  rapid  little  stream,  or 
*  creek,'  as  it  is  termed  here.  On  the  banks 
of  the  creek,  and  among  the  trees  of  the 
surrounding  ranges,  were  clustered  tents, 
bark-huts  formea  after  the  native  fashion 
with  boughs  of  trees,  and  every  kind  of  tem- 
porary habitation  which  could  bo  put  up  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  or  two. 

"Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  number 
of  tents  and  other  habitations,  when  I  say 
that  there  were  then  at  least  five  thousand 
men  at  work  within  a  space  of  about  half-a- 
mile  up  the  creek.  All  these  had  collected 
together  in  a  few  weeks ;  for  it  was  only  in 
the  latter  end  of  August  that  gold  was  first 
I  found  in  this  out-of-the-way  forest  valley — 
now  the  site  of  the  *City  of  Ballarat,'  as  it 
wu  nicknamed  by  the  diggers. 


**  We  chose  a  place  for  our  tent  on  a  rather 
retired  spot,  not  hi  from  the  creek;  in  a 
couple  of  hours  our  *  house'  was  put  up,  the 
stores  stowed  away  inside  it,  and  Tom  and  his 
team  were  off  on  the  home  journey  to  Geelong. 
Leaving  the  others  to  *set  our  house  in 
order,'  get  in  a  stock  of  firewood,  bake  a 
damper,  and  perform  various  other  odd  jobs 
attendant  upon  taking  up  one's  residence  in 
the  Bush— Fred,  and  I  set  out  to  reconnoitre 
the  scene  of  our  future  operations. 

"The  place  where  there  was  the  richest  de- 
posit of  gold  was  on  the  face  of  a  hill,  which 
sloped  gradually  down  from  the  edges  on  the 
right-hand  (or  east)  side  of  the  creek,  going 
towards  the  source.  I  mention  these  par- 
ticulars, because  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
almost  all  the  principal  diggins  have  been 
discovered  in  places  similarly  situated.  The 
whole  of  the  hill  was  what  geologists  call  an 
*  alluvial  deposit : '  consisting  of  various  strata 
of  sand,  gravel,  large  quartz  boulders,  and 
white  day,  in  the  order  I  have  named  them. 
It  is  hi  this  white  clay,  immediatelv  beneath 
the  quartz,  that  the  gold  is  founcL  In  one 
psrt  of  the  hill,  where  the  discovery  was 
first  made,  this  Layer  of  quartz  was  visible 
at  the  surfkoe,  or  'cropped  out:'  in  other 
parts  it  is  to  be  met  witn  at  varions  depths, 
of  from  five  to  thirty  feet  • 

"When  first  these  diggings  were  disoovered, 
there  were,  as  might  be  ezpeeted,  eontlnnal 
disputes  as  to  how  much  ground  eeeh  mm 
should  have  for  his  operations.  One  party 
applied  to  the  Government,  which  imme- 
dutely  appointed  a  Commissioner  and  a  whole 
staff  of  subordinates,  to  maintain  order  and 
enforce  oertain  regulationa,  made  oetensiblv 
for  the  benefit  of  the  diggers.  Of  these 
regulations  the  two  principal  ones  were,  that 
each  person  must  pay  thirty  shillhigs  per 
month  for  a  license  to  *dig,  search  for,  and 
remove  gold '  (I  enclose  yon  my  license  as  a 
curiosity);  ana  that  no  person  could  claim 
more  than  eight  feet  square  of  ground  to  woriL 
at,  at  one  time.  In  consequence  of  this  last 
regulation,  the  workings  were  concentrated 
in  a  small  part  of  the  hill,  where  the  gold  wtm 
chiefly  to  be  found.  This  spot  was  perfeotly 
riddleid  with  holes,  of  from  eight  to  sixteen 
feet  square,  separated  by  narrow  pathways, 
which  formed  the  means  of  communication 
between  each  hole  and  the  creek.  A  walk 
about  this  honeycomb  of  holes  was  most 
amusing.  The  whole  place  swarmed  with 
men;  some  at  work  in  the  pits;  others 
carrving  down  the  auriferous  earth  to  be 
washed  in  the  creek — ^in  wheel-barrows,  hand- 
barrows,  sacks,  and  tin  di^es  on  their  heada. 
In  some  of  the  holes  I  even  saw  men  digging 
out  bits  of  gold  from  between  the  stones  wHh 
a  table-knife. 

"  Busy  as  this  scene  was,  I  think  the  scene 
at  the  creek  was  busier.  Both  banks,  for  half, 
a-mile,  were  lined  with  men,  hard  at  work 
washing  the  earth  in  cradles.  Each  cradle 
employs  three  men;  and  all  the  cradles  are 
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plaoed  closo  to  one  another,  at  intervals  of 
not  more  than  a  yard.  The  noiee  prodneed 
hy  the  incctisant  *rockprock'  of  these  cradles 
was  like  that  of  an  immense  factory.  This— 
together  with  continual  hammering  of  a 
thousand  picks,  and  the  ocoaaional  crashing 
fiUl  of  immense  trees,  whose  roots  had  been 
undermined  by  some  mole  of  a  gold-digger- 
made  a  confumon  of  sounds,  of  which  you  ^11 
find  it  difficult  to  form  a  just  idea.** 

Our  correspondent's  pvty  was  not  veiy 
fortunate  in  its  researches  at  BalUrai  Havinjg 
explained  this  to  us,  he  continues  to  give  his 
impressions  of  the  place. 

''When  we  arrived  there,  the  influx  of 
people  was  s^l  going  on;  tents  springing  up 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  per  diem.  This  continued 
until  the  third  week  in  September,  when 
the  number  of  persons  on  the  ground  wss 
estimated  at  seven  thousand.  Strange  as 
was  the  appearance  of  the  place  by  £iy,  it 
was  still  stranger  at  night.  Before  eveiy  tent 
was  a  fire;  and  in  aMtion  to  thia  general 
illumination,  there  was  not  unfreqnently  a 
special  one— the  accidental  burning  down  of 
some  tent  or  other.  These  little  conflagnu 
tions  produced  splendid  eiTocts;  the  bright 
glsre  suddenly  lishting  up  the  gloomy  masses 
of  trees,  and  the  groups  of  wild-looking 
diggers.  • 

''Noise,  too,  waa  a  prominent  feature  of 
^BalUrat  by  night'  From  duak  till  eleven 
p.  m.,  there  was  a  continuous  discharge  of  fire- 
arms; for  almost  every  one  brought  some 
kind  of  weapon  with  him  to  the  diggings. 
Then  there  was  a  band  which  diiicoun»ed  by 
no  means  eloquent  music :  nine>tenths  of  the 
score  being  monopolised  by  the  drum.  In 
the  pauses  of  this — which  occurred,  I  suppose, 
whenever  the  indefatigable  drummer  had 
made  his  arms  ache — wo  would  hear  rising 
from  some  of  the  tents  music  of  a  more 
pleaaing  character.  The  party  next  ours 
sang  hymns  very  correctly  in  four  parts; 
and  from  another  tent  the  'Laat  Rose  of 
Summer'  sometimes  issued,  played  very  pathe- 
tically on  the  flageolet. 

"Sunday  wos  always  well  observed  at  the 
diggioga,  ao  far  us  absence  from  work  was 
concerned :  and  there  was  Service  held  twice 
a  day  by  different  miniaters.  Altogether, 
though  there  were  c»ccasional  fights — par- 
ticularly on  Sundays — there  was  much  less 
disorder  than  one  would  have  expected,  where 
a  large  body  of  such  men  were  gathered 
together.  While  wo  stiyed,  there  happened 
only  one  murder  and  two  or  three  robberies. 
You  must  not  take  the  quantity  of  gold  we 
got  aa  any  criterion  of  the  amount  found  by 
other  parties.  Numbere  made  fortunes  in  a 
few  weeks.  One  party  that  1  knew  obtoined 
thirty  p<»uiids  u-ei^rht — troy — in  seven  weeks; 
and  a  youth  of  aeventeen,  who  came  out  with 
me  in  the  '  Anna  Maria,*  received  five  hundred 
pouiidH  as  hia  share  of  six  weeks'  work.  These 
nrv  hii .  firdinary  cases.  The  greatest  quantity 
known  ttt  h/ivf*  been  tNken  out  in  one  dav*  wx»h 


ttztv-three  poanda  weight,  nearly  tliree  thou- 
sana  pounds  worth. 

**  Oo  Wednesday,  November  fifth,  we  packed 
np^  left  Ballarat,  and  set  off  for  Mount  Alex- 
ander, where  we  arrived  on  the  Stttni^aj  follow- 
\ng.  The  digginga  there  are  noi  nnnfliii  to  one 

?K>t|  but  extend  for  twelfe  niileB  np  «  fBll^. 
he  gold  is  found  neatly  among  the  anifiice- 
soil :  eoBM  I  hafe  even  aeen  lyi^  among  the 
graaa.  We  tried  first  at  a  plaee  where  Uiere 
was  only  one  party  at  wort:;  and  the  trial 
proving  aatia&ctory,  we  atayed  there  three 
week8»  and  obtained  thhrty-six  ouncea  of  gold. 
For  m  fow  daya  we  did  nothing;  and  then  we 
went  ofer  to  aome  other  DiggokgB  about  five 
nilee  off  Here  we  went  "proepeethig'*  for 
oiraehFeSv  and  the  fint  day  founa  out  a  apot 
fhm  wUefa  we  took  thirty-five  ouncea  in  one 
week— the  laat  of  our  stay;  eighteen  ouncea 
we  fooiid  in  a  aingle  day. 

**We  then  atarted  oft  back  to  Geelong; 
for  I  was  anxioua  to  be  baek  for  the  hanreat 
We  reaehed  home  on  Satnrdayt  Deesmber 
twentieth." 

Writing  en  the  twentf^igfath  of  Deoember, 
our  informant  adds^— 

"Thia  gold  disoovery  has  aent  the  whole 
country  mad.  There  are  now  npwarda  of 
fifty  thonsand  men  at  work  at  the  various 
diggings;  of  which  I  have  only  mentioned 
the  two  prindpal  ones,  Ballarat  and  Mount 
Alexander.  Everjrbodr  who  eao  by  any 
meana  get  away,  is  oE  It  la  almost  impos- 
sible to  obtsin  labourere  at  any  wages.  Half 
the  wheat  in  the  country  will  most  likely  rot 
on  the  ground  for  want  of  hands  to  resp  it 
Fortunately  we  aholl  be  able  to  get  in  oura 
ourselves,  for  our  man  Tom  is  still  with  us,  and 
Mr.  R.*s  four  brothere  will  lend  as  a  hand. 
We  have  a  very  good  crop  of  wheat,  for  the 
firet  year:  the  barley,  of  which  we  had  an 
acre  or  two,  we  have  already  ont  and  threshed, 
and  are  going  to  send  a  load  in  to  Geelong 
to-morrow.  I  can  handle  the  sickle  and 
flail  pretty  well  for  a  beginner.  We  ahaO  cut 
the  wheat  next  Tueaday.  As  soon  ss  the 
hsrvest  is  over,  and  the  wheat  threshed  out 
and  sold,  Mr.  R.  and  I  mean  to  make  np  an- 
other party  and  be  off  to  the  digginga.  We 
cannot  do  all  the  work  on  the  farm  onrselves, 
and  hiring  servants  now  ia  out  of  the  qoeetioo. 
Men  are  saking  seven  shillbgs  and  sixpence 
a-day  wagea,  and  will  only  mre  by  the  weak 
at  that  rate.  Things  will  soon  be  in  the  sam 
state  as  they  are  in  California.  All  ordinaiy 
employments  will  be  pot  a  atop  to  for  a  tioN: 
but  there  will  no  doubt  eome  a  reaction  la  ' 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two." 

The  reaction  anticipated  by  the  writer 
will  not  conriat  in  a  disgust  at  gold,  or  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  gold-d^^gera.  It 
will  be  leas  a  reoction  Uian  a  recovery 
of  balance.  Although  the  gold  in  Auatrelia  is, 
on  the  whole,  peculiarly  aeceasible,  and  ao 
abundant  that  a  peraevcring  worker  eaaaot 
fail  to  drew  a  lireliliood  out  of  the  diggings ; 
V\v\  Www  are  very  manv  workers  wIk)  sre 
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not  disposed  to  peraeTere.  Experience  has 
shown,  that  a  'Uira  number  of  men  who 
rnah  upon  the  gold  field  to  pick  up  a  fortune, 
like  all  sanffoine  people,  take  up  quickly  with 
domir,  ana  eome  away  after  a  few  weeks  of 
bMnoeess.  Of  tha  nim  number  of  people 
who  ^1  bo  induced  by  tEeir  gold  to  emigrate 
into  the  Australian  colonini  many  will  try  the 
ffold  fields  and  abandon  them,  many  will  find 
ttieir  health  or  their  acquired  habits  nnsuited 
to  Uie  rough  woik  of  the  diggings,  and  the 
"Home  of  the  Gold  Miners" — as  one  sees  it 
advertised  in  Sydney  iMtpers,  **  weighing  only 
twelve  pounds---nine  feet  square  by  eight  feet 
high,  for  thir^-five  shillings."  Sucn  men 
and  others  will  be  more  ready  to  spread  about 
the  towns  and  through  the  pastures.  In  a 
year  or  two  there  will  be  in  Australia  labour 
willing  to  employ  itself  as  readily  upon  the 
fields  as  upon  the  sold,  while  the  work  vdll 
proceed  at  the  gold  fields  steadily  enough. 

The  contrast  is  very  great  between  the 
orderly  behaviour  at  the  gold  fields  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  disorders  of  California.  There 
are  few  fiel^  we  are  told,  p\  which  a  miner 
might  not  have  hia  wife  an  J  family;  if  he 
could  provide  accommodation  i'ur  them,  thev 
would  be  as  safe,  and  meet  with  just  as  much 
respect  as  if  they  lived  in  their  own  house  in 
town.  A  clerffyman,  quitting  the  Turon 
settlement,  publksly  returns  his  **  sincere 
thanks  to  the  commissioners  of  the  Turon, 
and  to  the  minin^L  population  in  general,  for 
tiie  many  acta  of  kindness  which  he  expe- 
rienced during  his  short  residence  among 
them.  He  considers  it  his  dutv,"  ho  says, 
**thus  publicly  to  state,  not  only  his  own  per- 
sonal obligations,  but  also  the  pleasure  which 
he  felt  in  witnessing  the  general  desire  of  all 
classes  to  promote  the  object  of  his  mission, 
and  to  profit  by  his  humble  labours;  and 
if;"  he  says,  **  he  were  to  judge  from  their 
orderly  conduct,  and  from  the  earnest  attention 
and  apparent  devotion  with  which  they  all 
joined  in  the  relimous  services  of  the  sabbath, 
he  could  not  help  forming  a  very  favourable 
opinion  of  the  miners.  It  cannot  bo  denied 
that  the  mat  majority  are  sober,  industrious, 
and  well-disposed." 

The  file  of  a  Sydney  daily  paper  since  the 
commencement  of  gold  discoveries,  is  quite  a 
study  for  philosophers.  Wonderful  fciles  of 
treasures  brought  to  town,  condensed  into  the 
weekly  "  Gold  Circular,"  are  waited  upon  by 
an  array  of  light  social  absurdities,  and  sup- 
ported by  an  Mmirable  body  of  sound  human 
feeling.  In  one  week,  for  example,  twenty- 
five  thousand  pounds*  worth  of  gold  has  come 
to  town,  against  which  uprises  a  wholesale 
and  retail  grocer,  who  advertises  that  **  Elco- 
nomy  is  a  sure  road  to  a  Gold  Field,"  and 
requests  the  public  to  look  rather  to  his  Teas 
and  Cofiees.  Then  our  English  eyes  do, 
indeed,  dwell  a  little  on  his  list,  when  we  re- 
member our  own  taxes  and  sec  that  the  gold 
diffffers  may  buy  gunpowder  tea  at  two 
shillings    a    pound,  and  sugar  at  twopence. 


No  wonder  that   they  make  their    tea    in 
kettles. 

The  next  weekly  **Gold  Circular"  tells  of 
fifteen  thonaand  pounds'  worth  that  has  come 
m  by  Government  escort — an  unpopular, 
because  a  dear  conveyance,  the  charge  oeing 
one  per  cent ;  and,  as  for  the  gold  privately 
transmitted,  adds  the  Circular,  *"  When  we 
know  of  one  man  bringing  down  a  thousand 
ouncea  in  a  horse-collar,  it  is  impossible  to 
state  correctly  what  may  come  into  town." 
On  the  same  day,  a  draper  declares  that  he 
ii  determined  to  sell  ten  thousand  pounda* 
worth  of  habeidaahery  at  an  alarmmg  sacrifice, 
**  it  beinff  perfectly  evident  that  at  the  present 
time  it  is  the  only  means  by  which  a  trade 
can  be  done," — and  ao  on.  In  the  same  paper 
there  is  advertised  Number  One  of  a  new 
periodical,  to  be  called  **The  Golden  A^;" 
and  another  bookseller  announces  as  *'The 
only  readable  book  ever  published  in  Austra- 
lia, '  The  Gold  Calculator ;  or.  Diggers'  and 
Dealers'  Ready  Reckoner.'"  That  being  the 
humour  of  Australian  authors,  an  Australian 
musician  oflfora,  in  the  aame  good  cause,  **  The 
Ophir  Schottiache ;"  while  the  publks  is  in 
various  places  strongly  recomm^ed  to  buy 
pumpe  and  cradles. 

In  another  paper  we  meet  with  an  in- 
telligent calculation  of  the  advantages  that 
will  be  derived  by  the  Australian  colonies, 
ft'om  ihe  immigration  caused  by  gold.  Among 
these,  it  ia  remembered  that  more  months 
will  want  more  mutton,  and  pay  to  the  now 
troubled  agriculturists  better  price  for  car- 
cases, that  hitherto  have  only  oeen  available 
for  tallow.  In  this  calculation,  we  meet  with  an 
item  that  again  falls  curiously  on  our  English 
ears : — *^  The  consumption  of  meat  at  Sydney 
is  at  the  rate  of  about  three  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  per  head  per  annum ;  that  of 
the  bush  much  more,  as  there  is  a  amall 
proportion  of  children,  and  the  adults  have, 
at  least,  five  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  per 
annum,  and  a  large  proportion  from  six  hun- 
dred to  seven  hundr^  and  twenty  pounds." 

Then  we  come  upon  a  nsmtive .  of  the 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  put  down 
sly-grog-men  at  the  gold-fields.  **I  went 
out,"  says  the  writer,  **  one  or  two  nights  with 
the  Commissioners  on  the  Turon,  and  after 
blundering  about  all  night  among  deep  pita 
and  high  banks,  crossing  a  flooded  river  half- 
a-dozen  tiroes  on  slippery  logs,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  to  be  out  of  bed  on  any  such 
errand,  was  all  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit 
We  knew  that  we  were  within  a  few  yaras  of 
the  grog-shop ;  saw  drunken  men  lying  about, 
but  everything  was  perfectly  quiet;  not  a 
move,  nor  a  sound,  except  the  monotonous 
declaration  of  a  drunken  fellow,  that — he  was 
a  man."  Perhaps  ho  was  sober  enough  to 
feci  that  he  incurred  some  risk  of  being  taken 
for  a  beast. 

In  another  paper  we  are  told  of  the  first 
passage  of  **  the  gold  coach"  through  a  quiet 
village,  and  of  the  consequent  defection  of  the 
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Ubooren.  In  the  nme  puerweluKvaiiewt 
from  Mount  Alexander,  tJui  might  well  torn 
the  head  of  any  villafler.  One  person  '^left 
Melbonme  on  Saturday,  and  returned  on  the 
Monday  week  following,  hrinpiing  fourteen 
pounds  weight  of  gold  with  him,  dog  np  by 
himself.  Another  man,  after  working  ten 
days,  brought  back  twenty-two  pounds  weight 
A  friend  of  mine,  a  gentleman  who  only  went 
to  see,  was  anxious  to  try  his  luck,  and  begged 
a  dishful  of  earth,  to  have,  as  he  thought,  a 
few  grains  to  take  home  with  him;  a  few 
minutes  washing  gave  him  nearly  two  ounces 


large  part  of  their  debts  will  tiunble  from 
them ;  holders  of  Government  seenrities  have 
onlT  to  be  passive,  and  in  the  eonise  of  years 
their  incomes  will  diminish  sensibly.  Debtors 
will  hold  a  jubilee,  and  eraditonwil  be  dUi- 
mayed,  if  gold  shallbeaHowvlto  M^Tdae 
wiuiont  due  mofision  being  made  to  aitert,  as 
fu  as  possible^  all  ineonvenienee  attending 
thsl  eventi 

In  1848i  the  value  of  gold  had  been  for 
many  years  a  very  little  more  tlum  the 
amount  of  silver  allowed  by  law,  in  France, 
as  its  equivalent    Tlie  little  difierenee  was 


of  gold."    The  gold  at  Mount    Alexander,-  quite  enough  to  put  gold  out  of  circulation. 
,  .     X   «  ij    J. J  __*    !.-_    ^1^  ^^^  j^^^  precious  as  metal  than  as 

money ;  it  was,  therefore,  used  by  preference 
as  metal;  when  wanted  as  coin,  it  was  only 
to  be  bought,  at  more  than  ita  legal  current 
value,  of  the  money-changers.  There  is  a 
vast  quantity  of  gola  in  circulation  now,  but 
it  la  newly  coioed. 

The  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  cannot  begin 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  until  the  utmost 
available  quantity  lias  been  employed  upon 
the  monetary  sjrstem  of  the  world.  Coinage 
now  goes  on  rapidly.  A  huse  mass  of  sove- 
reigns has  lately  been  sent  from  England  to 
the  Australian  colomes.  When  the  ^precia- 
tion  once  begins,  it  will  be  tolenUy  rapid.  It 
is  not  absurd  to  calculate,  that  if  the  gold 
production  should  continue  at  its  present 
rate,  sovereigns  will  be  as  half-sovereigns  now 
are  in  value,  in  the  courip  of  about  twenty 
years. 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  all 
States  to  take  such  precautions  at  shall  make 
it  impossible  for  a  change  of  thia  kind  to  in- 
troduce confusion  into  commerce,  or  to  change 
the  character  and  spirit  of  ousting  contracts. 


the  richest  field  discovered  yet,  lies  near 
the  surface.  Two  men  there  obtained  four 
hundred  ounces  in  three  weeks.  As  for  the 
weekly**  Gold  Circular,*'  at  Sydney,  it  gets 
poetical : — 

**  In  our  first  shipment,  we  could  count  the 
value  of  the  gold  in  pounds  sterling  by  hun- 
dreds; in  a  few  weeks  it  rose  to  thousands; 
in  a  few  weeks  more  it  become  tens  of  thou- 
sands ;  and  wo  are  fast  approaching  a  period 
when  each  ship  will  convoy  hundreos  of 
thousands.**  At  the  time  when  that  was 
written^-on  December  sixth — ^in  the  very 
few  months  since  the  digging  was  commenced, 
there  had  been  shipped  from  Australia,  gold 
to  the  value  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
pounds ;  and  since  that  time  the  yield  of  gold 
has  been  increasing.  At  the  same  time, 
California  continues  unexhausted,  and  the 
field  of  gold  in  Russia  has  enlarged. 

It  will  bo  seen,  therefore,  that  there  is  just 
reason  for  onticipating  a  change  in  the  value 
of  gold,  which  will  l^gin  to  take  place  gra- 
dually at  no  distant  time.  The  annual  supply 
of  gold  promises  now  to  bo  about  eight  times 
greater  tnan  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  The  value  of  silver,  with  refe- 
rence to  com,  fell  two-thirds  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  that  of  gold  ia  likely  to  fall  in  the 
nhictoenth.  Tho  price  of  silver  fell  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  production  from  the 
groat  mines  in  America.  A  piece  of  gold  is 
now  aasumed  to  bo  worth  fifteen  or  sixteen 
like  pieces  of  silver;  during  the  Middle  Ages 
it  was  worth  only  twelve  such  pieces.  In 
Europe,  under  Charlemagne,  ten  pieces  of 
silver  wore  an  equivalent;  and  at  one  period, 
in  Rome,  silver  was  but  nine  Umes  less 
precious  than  gold:  roUitive  values,  therefore, 
have  varied,  and  they  will  vary  again.  Since 
thoy  were  last  fixed  by  law,  there  have  oc- 
cuntHi  no  cause  of  disturbance.  Now,  however, 
a  time  of  disturlMinoo  i^  again  at  liand. 

In  Franvo  the  monetary  unit  is  a  franc,  and 
silver  Is,  by  law,  tho  8tAnd.ird  coin.*u:fe :  but  a 
aupplomontary  law  having  assigned  the  \-alue 
of  twenty  Bilver  frnnoa  to  |nivoa  of  ffoUl  of  n 
fixed  weight,  our  noigbonrs  wiil  not  bi' 
exomptiHl  trnni   our  difficulty,  .ind  the  French 


THE  RIGHTS  OP  FRENCH  WOMEN. 


It  is  very  absurd  and  very  provoking;  but 
there  certainly  is  somethiuff  so  peculiar  in  the 
style  and  manner  of  Jonn  Bull,  that,  go 
where  he  will,  and  dress  as  he  may,  he  is  sure 
to  be  recognised  as  an  Engliahman. 

**  Does  Monaieur  know  where  he  is  going 
tor  asked  a  man  in  a  hUmse,  as  I  entered 
one  of  the  French  frontier  towns.  His  polite- 
ness arose  firom  the  hope  of  pocketing  (in 
return  for  leading  me  to  the  place  I  might 
want  to  find)  r  few  of  those  ugly  and  miscel- 
laneous things  called  sous.  These,  however, 
it  is  romoured,  are  soon  to  grow  beautifully 
lesss  by  the  substitution  of  a  new  miniature 
coinage,  a  sort  of  doll  s  money,  in  which  a 
tiny  pocket-piece  about  the  size  of  a  farthing, 
is  to  represent  the  value  of  a  stout  over- 
grown brown  penny. 

-  Does  Monsieur  know  the  way  V* 

"*  ^  OS  thank  yon.  I  know  my  way.  But 
whr.t  is  all  this  bustle  about  P 


*•  Thoy  are  drawing  for  the  conscription. 

State,  liko  the  English  Stito,  may  profit,  if  it   he  re,  to-day.    T^^-morrow  they  will  draw  at 

pltHUH\  ni  tho  o\|H'n»o    of  pubfio  creditors,  i  the  place  you  come  from.    The  driver  hopes 

uowrumvntB  hn\i^  only  to  do  nothing,  anda\\o\i'K\\\  Ktem  vii  Kisvolture:*^  there  being 
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ft  stroDg  opposition,  or  concurrence  on  the 
road. 

Now,  among  the  most  eheriahed  birthrighta 
of  a  Frenchman,  are  the  Right  to  wear  a 
bevd  of  any  size  and  thape,  from  a  house- 
maid^ blacking-bnwh  to  a  fbll-grown  porca- 
pine;  and  the  Kj|{lit  lo  be  drawn  for  a  soldier, 
imd  to  serve  in  the  army  seven  glorious  years, 
or  thereabouts. 

The  ^^Thereabonta"  arises  from  the  dreom- 
ataace  that  the  term  is  reckoned,  from  the 
first  ef  January  of  the  year  in  which  the 
drawing  takea  place ;  and  many  things  may 
happen  to  hasten  the  con^e  or  discharge. 
Otherwise,  the  senrice  claims  its  due  with 
little  respect  to  persons.  Every  male  (subject 
or  citizen  ?)  bom  in  France,  or  of  French 

Sarcnts  in  a  foreign  territory,  is  liable  to  be 
rawn.  Among  the  exemptions,  are-— the 
eldest  of  an  orphan  femiiy ;  the  only  son,  or, 
if  no  son,  the  only  grandson  or  great  grand- 
son, of  a  widow,  or  of  one  seventy  years  of 
age.  Substitutes  are  sometimes  provided  by 
a  sort  of  Conscription  Assurance,  on  the  pay- 
ment  before  the  drawing  of  a  thousand  francs ; 
if  the  man-market  is  full,  eight  hundred  may 
insure  the  individual,  in  cas.«  he  happens  to 
be  drawn.  After  the  conscri ]>;  i  ^  >  n  has  marked 
its  men,  a  substitute  is  much  luore  costly. 

The  market-place  was  now  full  of  these 
lads .'  for  it  is  only  in  tiieir  one-and-twentieth 
year  that  they  are  open  to  the  honours  of  the 
conscription.  Many  of  them,  by  their  look, 
would  have  been  taken  for  mere  boys  of  six- 
teen or  seventeen.  I  moved  among  the 
groups  unmolested  and  unnoticed,  though  I 
Felt  very  much  out  of  place  there. 

As  fast  as  each  numero  or  number  was 
drawn,  and  tiie  name  to  which  it  foil  ascer- 
tained, the  person  to  which  it  belonged  stuck 
in  front  of  his  cap  a  white  paper,  with  the 
figures  written  in  ink  in  largo  characters. 
The  exact  number  is  a  matter  of  some  interest. 
For  suppose  that  from  a  certain  district  it  is 
calculated  that  fifty  serviceable  men  are  re- 
quired, numbers  will  be  inscribed  and  drawn 
up  to  perhaps  eighty.  If  all  the  first  fifty,  on 
medical  inspection,  turn  out  as  it  should 
be,  the  remaininfj  thirty  escape;  but  if 
number  one  is  blind  or  lame,  then  number 
fifty-one  comes  into  play.  So  that  the  early 
numbers  are  sure  to  serve,  the  last  numbers 
almost  sure  to  come  off  scot-free,  while  the 
intermediate  gentlemen  are  in  (luite  a  pre- 
carious state,  till  the  revision  is  over.  In 
some  municipalities  a  tritling  honorarium — a 
five-franc  piece,  or  so — is  given  to  the  drawer 
of  number  one;  but  that  is  soon  melted  away. 

The  poor  lad,  as  soon  as  he  was  ticketed, 
was  seized  by  two  or  more  companions,  and 
led  otr  pinioned  arm  in  arm  to  the  nearest 
liquor-shop,  and  kept  there  until  his  senses 
were  stunned. 

«  La,  1.%  la  !— b,  la,  la  I— la,  la,  la  ! " 

"  Ah !  poor  boys,  they  sinjr,"  said  a  female 
acquaintance  who  recognised  me.  ^^They  sing, 
ind  the  mothers  cry.    My  poor  son,  whom 


you  know  had  to  set  oat  to  Algiers  directly 
after  his  drawing.  There  he  was,  two  years, 
till  he  caught  the  African  fever,  and  was  sent 
home  for  us  to  nurse.  He  was  soon  really 
convalescent,  but  we  made  the  worst  of  it 
He  went  to  the  military  hospital,  and  you 
know,  sir,  in  this  neighborhood  I  have  a 
good  deal  of  influence,  and  a  good  deal  of 
protection.  So  they  clapped  a  large  blister 
over  his  chest,  and  inspected  him  by  twilight, 
and  discharged  him  aa  incapable.  My 
husband  and  I  were  glad  to  have  our  only 
cUld  back  again.  He  did  not  like  the  blister 
— such  a  large  one — ^but  that  waa  better  than 
five  more  years  in  Algeria. 
«  La,  la,  la !— la,  la,  la!— la,  la,  la  I " 
More  intoxieatora,  and  more  intoxicated, 
arm  in  arm,  in  strings  of  half-a-score.  Aa 
heathen  priests  deaden  the  senses  of  a  doomed 
victim,  so  those  who  are  not  drawn  make  it 
a  duty  to  inebriate  those  who  are.'  Soon  it 
works :  quarrels,  abuse,  foolish  f^temisa- 
tions,  fighting,  face-slapping,  fiills  in  the  dust, 
the  interferences  of  excited  women,  and  a 
great  deal  that  is  sad.  At  last  they  are 
dragged  home  somehow,  and  all  is  quiet. 

But  it  is  just  to  record  also  that  not  a  few 
conscripts  on  receiving  their  numero,  wore  it 
like  men,  carrying  themselves  as  if  they  knew 
they  had  a  duty  to  perform  and  walked  home 
in  honorable  guise,  neither  exhibiting  fear, 
nor  the  temporary  bravery  of  stimulanto. 

Next  day,  the  aame  scene  at  the  place  indi- 
cated. Once  was  enough  to  have  witnessed 
the  playing  of  this  game,  and  I  thought  I 
could  bettor  occupy  myself  in  solving  the 
question  whether  Frenchmen  do,  or  do  not, 
eat  frogs;  and  if  so,  of  what  particular 
species.  I  therefore  turned  my  back,  and 
marched  towards  the  countiy.  At  the 
corner  of  the  street  leading  out  of  the  market- 
place stood  a  well-dr€»scd  good-looking 
bourgeoise  about  forty  years  of  age.  She  haa 
no  intention  of  approaching  nearer  to  the 
crowd,  but  as  I  passed  her,  she  asked  me 
whether  the  drawing  had  begun.  Had  I 
been  a  Frenchman,  I  do  not  think  she  would 
have  spoken. 

**  Not  yet,  Madame,"  I  replied,  "but  they 
are  going  to  commence  immediately." 

She  gave  me  a  bow  by  way  of  thanks,  and 
I  proceeded  on  my  road. 

The  Rights  of  Frenchwomen  may  be  pretty 
well  comprised  in  the  privilege  of  doing 
whatever  in  other  countries  is  done  by  men, 
except  going  to  the  field  of  battle;  nor  am  I 
quite  sure  that  I  have  ever  seen  a  French- 
woman at  plough.  We  all  know  that  at  Paris 
the  inns  are  stocked  with  female  waiters, 
female  porters,  and  female  Bootses,  and  that 
women  conduct  all  sorts  of  shops,  while  their 
husbands  lounge  about  with  their  hands  in 
their  pockets.  Moreover,  in  ajrricultural  dis- 
tricts, it  certainly  does  look  odd,  on  a  warm 
spring  forenoon,  to  see  a  stout,  good-looking 
girl,  twenty  or  more  years  of  age,  pull  off  her 
jiicket  {camisole)  to  go  to  work  in  her  shirt  (?) 
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alcoves,  nnd  d\<r  away,  and  spread  manure, 
and  pl.'int  cubbatrcs  and  p<  tatoes.  But  what 
would  half-a-du/en  of  tho  fair  hcx,  thus  em- 
ployt'd,  sjiy  to  nu-n  who  should  attempt  to 
interfiTo,  nn»ri!  than  by  jjiving  them  an 
oiraHiini.'il  h;iiid\s-tum  f  They  woukl  turn 
tlu'tn  out  of  the  ^rarden  as  di'genefcite  citizens, 
and  tell  tlictn  to  i^'o  and  smoke  their  pipes 
like  men. 

DiL'uin;^  i.s  only  liLfht  work.  What  nre 
tho*<t»  w«»mi'n  doinir  yonder  by  the  side  of  the 
canal .'  'J'licy  an*  l:ikinir  the  place  of  Darwin's 
**  uncomiucrod  steam,**  and  dra<^jjinjr  afar"tlie 
slow  bari,'r.**  if  not  **  the  rapid  car,"  as  fast  as 
thoy  o:in.  With  a  hempi'n  strap  across  tlicir 
chi'Nt,  and  a  r«»pc  at  their  ])acks,  thoy  are 
tujiijin^r  and  tuwini:  like  yoked  butValocs — and 
no  doul>t  tiu'ir  pull  is  nearly  as  eflectual  as 
that  of  the  men  bo  hind  them ;  but  they  do 
not  htok  consi-ious  of  d<»inif  anytin'njr  oxtra- 
t)rdinary  or  improper.  They  wi)uld  refuse  to 
]>e  ri'loasi'il  from  the  laborious  partniTship, 
antl  Mt  on  deck  in  idh-nesj*.  Any  «ueh  pro- 
posal wouUl  bi*  thus  received:  **  We  are  mueh 
obli<;ed  to  you,  l)ut  please    mind   your  (»wn 


Before  wo  quite  got  clear  of  the  streets,  a 
shop-door  ilew  open,  and  a  stout,  stron^r  man 
hailed  us,  with  "Have  you  room  for  an 
infant  l"  Plenty,  of  c(»urse,  even  had  there 
been  none.  T^he  shop  was  a  grrocer*B :  the 
name  I  forjret,  but  it  was  somebody's  Mar- 
chand  Epieier.  I  should  rather  say  nobody^s, 
according  to  his  own  description.  For  he 
soon  returned  in  a  sniartly  braided  cloak 
backed  by  a  hood  like  an  extinguisher,  and 
with  n  fat,  rosy-cheeked  child  in  his  arms. 
His  wife  dismissed  him  with  a  nod,  and 
returned  into  the  spiccry.  I  le  mounted,  and 
took  his  seat  by  my  side.  The  room  inquired 
after  was  for  bnby  and  self. 

The  child  looked  to  be  one  of  those  de- 
sirable infants  that  never  cfin  cry,  unless 
soundly  whipp(>d.  Its  cheeks  were  like  a  ripe 
Orleans  plum,  full  of  juice,  which  the  sljnrhtest 
pinching  of  th>>  skin  would  cause  to  sijuirt 
out.  lnste:id  of  a  doll,  it  held  in  its  hands  a 
iwo^snus  roll  of  light  bread,  which  it  hardly 
knew  how  to  nianairu  to  dandle. 

*•  That  ehild  will  be  starved  one  of  thcKC 
davs,"  said  I. 


business.  What  «lo  you  mean  by  separatini;  1  "Not  yet,  Monsieur,"  answered  the  ^ler- 
men  and  women.'  We  eat,  drink,  lauirh.  I  chant  spicer.  "  Plenty  of  bread  is  good  for 
tra\eK  and    sleep  with    our    husbands:    and  j  the  health.*' 

shall  we  not  work  with  llu'm  .'  Take  your- 1  "And  how  long  has  she  worn  car-rings  T 
self  i»lV  for  a  fooli-sli   busy-body."     Further   1  asked,  tiking  the  liberty  at  the  same  lime 


south,  female  ener^^ies  are  even  more  strenu 
ou.slv  exerted. 

I  must  think  that   those  who   s.iy  that  all 
this  is  merely  the  result  of  the  men  having 
been  drawn  (►tV  bv  continual  warfare,  are  very 
8U(>crficiu)  observers.     It  is  not  so.    French 
women     have     achieved    for    themselves    a 
standing,  an  independent  position,  which  is 
uneqalled    among    civilisi'd  nations.      They 
hmve  caused  thcmsoh'es  to  be  made  the  com- 
panions and  the  friends  of  the  men,  as  well  as 
their  sweethearts  and  wives ;  thev  are  not  to 
be  put  dov(-n,  or  kept  in  the  uack-ground. 
The  Dames  de  la  Jlallr  are  a  Power;  imd 
Louis    Napoleon  was  wise   to  acknowledge 
timk  ■■  such.    What  is  the  most  endearing 
tern  by  which  a  Frenchman  addresses   his 
wUbl     Ma  bonne  amie  !    ^  My  good  female 
tfnd !"  In  retan— Afon  ami .'  •*Sfy  friend ! " 
IijIIm  title  by  which  the  lady  expresses  her 
'^  ^'       and  her  alm«st-equality.    She  will 
and  ihe  will  cherish ;  but  it  is  qucs- 
Ue  bow  fitf  she  will  obey.    She  will 
w*  facr  ■huei  and  do  her  part  in  every- 
"tngr-  Md  there  la  an  end  of  it. 
Otta>'       A  aonahiny  morning  I  took  my 
thoae  nnprctendiDg  but  com- 
lie  Tahieles  which  ply  between 
udh  iowna.    Covered  carts  we 
nam  In  England.     I  settled  my- 
baek  part--^  fond — a  nice  snug 
wind  being  north-east,  and  behind 

l—^Amrhl"  aaid  the  driver, 

Awwbatwaa  meant,  and 

*-^o(  perhaps,  three 


to  hanille  the  copper-coloured  pendant^. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know :  a  hmg  time.  She  is 
nearly  two  years  old,  and  her  ears  were 
piereed  before  her  thinl  month.  To  pierce 
them  early  is  good  t\)r  the  health."  1  could 
not  reply  that  it  had  been  unhealthy  in  this 
inst-mce. 

Here  the  cow's-trot  suddenly  flagged:  and 
weathering  the  butt-end  of  a  cottJige,  we  per- 
ceived, by  a  black  profde  portrait  of  a  can  of 
beer  and  a  tumbler,  which  ornamented  the 
up{K'r  part  of  the  door-way,  that  **llerc  one 
sells  to  cat  and  to  drink."  A  smiling  dame 
appeared,  t:ilked  unintelligible  tutttier-mg  non- 
sense to  the  be-je welled  infant,  and  took  pjipa  s 
order  for  a  glai»s  of  gin. 

^  Not  good  for  the  health,"  said  I,  na  he 
took  the  bright  thimble-full  in  hand.  ^  Not 
good  for  the  health,  at  eleven  (»Vlock  in  the 
forenoon,"  shaking  my  head,  referring  to  iny 
watch,  and  putting  as  much  gravity  into  my 
looks  as  if  I  had  never  tasted  anything 
stronger  than  milk-and-water  all  the  days 
of  my  life. 

"ftut  yes.  Monsieur!  but  yes,  yes,  ?/r.s!  It 
is  ver}',  very,  \rry  good  for  the  health."' 
**  Kgh  !  ugh  I  arrrrh  I "  again. 
The  whip  made  a  score  of  flashes  and  crarks 
in  mid-air,  as  if  w.iging  war  with  an  invisible 
swarm  of  horse-llies,  but  n<'ver  (fnce  tonch<'d 
our  rapid  grey.  We  s;iy  the  Freneli  know 
nothing  about  horses ;  they  certainly  know 
very  little  about  treating  them  enielly.  Off 
we  dashed  with  an  increased  velocity,  of  nut 
less  than  three  miles  and  three  (juarters  por 
hour.  The  country  was  pretty  :  and  thoni'li 
in  the  /otk/,  there  was  a  small  s^juare  bit  of 
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glass  close  by  me,  which  they  called  a  croisic^ 
thus  enabling  me  to  contemplate  the  land- 
scape. Soon  I  perceived  a  pleasant  group  of 
cottages,  and  a  farm.  There  we  halted  again. 
The  infant,  and  what  belonged  to  her,  vacated 
the  place  and  got  out 

"You  return  by  me  to-morrow?"  asked 
the  driviT. 

"  Or  the  day  after.  I  shall  make  a  pro- 
menade; my  infant  also.  I  shall  dmc,  I  shall 
sup,  and  then  wc  shall  sleep  like  two  wooden 
shoes.  My  wife  sends  me  hore,  because 
she  says  the  sir  of  the  country  is  good  for  the 
health.     Good  day,  ^Messieurs; — to   sec  you 


ar^am 


1 1> 


I 


i 


I 


I  lifted  mv  hut  to  the  mademoiselle  with 
the  ear-rings,  and  the  covered  cart  once  more 
trundled  on. 

** How  very  ridiculous!"  s:iid  I  to  myself; 
for  the  gravity  and  iiiatter-of-rourse  air  of  the 

frocer  was  a  signiticant  point.  **  How  many 
nglishwomen  would  thu.*^  send  their  husbands 
out  to  grass,  themselves  stopping  at  homo  to 
fag  at  the  shop  and  the  warehouse?  How 
many  Englishmen,  out  for  two  or  lhrt*e  days' 
*  air  of  the  country,'  would  be  bothered  with 
a  two-year  old  bantling',  male  or  female,  ear- 
rinsred  or  un-ear-riiiLred  ? '' 

Another  little  incitient  will  illustrate  the 
Rights  of  French  Women. 

Whilst  takin?  ji  stroll  thron'rh  the  forest  of 
Guines,  I  observed  several  piles  of  faggot- 
wood  of  a  peculiar  construction.  Each  faggot 
was  about  seven  feet  long,  and  of  a  conical 
shape   like    an    enormous    extinguisher,   the 

foint  being  formed  by  a  tolerably  stout  stake, 
t  will  be  seen  that  these,  laid  neck  and  heels 
together,  pack  as  closely  as  our  own  cylindrical 
ones;  perhaps  more  closely.  So  1  thought 
that  was  the  "wherefore."  But  we  often 
fancy  too  hastily  that  we  have  fathomed  the 
reason  of  all  which  we  see. 

Oat  of  the  forest,  I  was  returning  home- 
wards; and,  looking  across  country,  a  feeling 
came  over  me  as  if  I  were  about  to  have  a  fit, 
or   be  subject   to   hallucination.     For   thcre^ 
down  below,  were  half-a-dozen  of  these  very 
fsLggois  walking  along,  upright  on  end,  with 
the  Dig  part  of  the  extinguisher  raised  in  the 
air.     Imagine   six   gigantic  peg-tops  steadily 
proceeding  to  the  nearest  town.     I  could  not 
Bee  much  of  their  small  end,  because   they 
were  travelling  along  a  roadway,  which  would 
be  called  a  lane  at  home,  but  which  had  no 
hedge  or  boundary,  other  than  its  depression 
in  the  earth,  and  was,  in  fact,  only  an  exagge- 
rated wheel-nit. 

Soon  they  stopped,  all  still  upright.  My 
eyes  had  not  deceived  me,  and  T  took  courage. 
I  approached ;  again  they  moved  forwanl. 
Again  they  halted,  and  I  overtook  them.  It 
was  the  height  of  absurdity:  each  large  heavy 
faggot  screened  its  bearer — a  woman.  All 
were  now  standing  at  ease.  Tlie  faggot  was 
sinner  to  the  slioulders  in  such  a  wav,  that 
when  the  bearer-ess  stood  upri^'ht,  the  peak 
of  the  extinguisher  touched  the  ground.    The 


ladies'  legs  were  posted  in  such  a  position,  that 
with  the  toe  of  the  peg-top  they  formed 
perfect  tripods.  It  was  not  exactly  the  atti- 
tude which  Madame  Michaux,  that  accom- 
plished mistress  of  deportment,  would  have 
recommended  to  her  advanced  pupils,  as  a 
drawing-room  position.  None  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence's  beauties  would  have  consented  to 
"sit"  thus.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  posture 
of  repose.  Good-humour  shone  from  every 
face,  gabble  flowed  from  every  tongue.  As 
I  passed,  I  had  a  "  7?ow/oMr,  Monsitur;^^ 
but  all  the  rest  of  the  conversation  was 
as  if  every  one  of  them  was  trying  which 
could  repeat  fastest  the  celebrated  Christmas 
forfeit, 

"  Tlirce  blao  beads  in  a  blue  bladder. 
Rattle  beads,  rattle  bladder.*' 

Soon,  with  a  hitch,  the  tripods  were  broken 
up,  and  I  beheld  six  animated  faggots  wending 
their  way  to  Guines,  perhaps  to  cook  my  very 
own  dinner. 

*'  Now."  thinks  I,  "if  T  could  have  conjured 
out  of  the  earth  half-a-dozen  donkeys,  while 
those  women  were  practising  their  'blue 
beads,'  and  have  put  the  faggots  upon  ihewy 
leaving  the  human  carriers  unencumbered  by 
a  knapsack  of  brushwood,  what  would  have 
been  the  consequence  1  Instead  of  getting  a 
'  Jiimjour,  Monsieur,^  I  should  have  been  torn 
to  pieces  as  an  unprincipled  reformer,  med- 
dling with  the  Rights  of  Women.  What 
business  had  I  to  take  the  bread  out  of  their 
mouths,  by  calling  unnecess:iry  donkeys  into 
existence?  How  were  the  ladies  to  pass 
their  time,  if  there  were  no  wood  to  carry, 
and  they  were  not  to  carr}'  it?  It  was 
their  pleasure  so  to  work ;  and  work  they 
would,  even  if  they  had  to  massacre  all 
the  donkeys  in  the  world,  and  cat  them 
afterwards." 

Whenever  a  Madame  Thomas  Paine  advo- 
cates the  Rights  of  Woman  in  France,  her  first 
position  will  be  that  their  special  right  is  to 
w'ORK ;  and  woe  be  to  the  man  who  tries  to 
prevent  it ! 

A  DISH  OF  VEGETABLES. 


FnoM  the  moss  to  the  palm-tree,  the 
numbiT  of  contributions  made  by  the  vege- 
table world  towards  the  sustenance  of  man, 
would  make  a  bulky  list  of  benefactors.  We 
have  not  room  to  advertise  them  all,  still 
less  to  talk  about  them  all.  It  may  be 
well,  however,  and  only  grateful  in  us  aa 
human  beings  and  recipients  of  vegetable 
bounty,  to  do  a  little  trumpeting  in  honour 
of  the  great  families  of  plants,  which  have 
contributed  with  more  especial  liberality 
towards  the  colonisation  of  the  world  by 
man. 

For  examj)le,  there  is,  in  the  first  place,  tho 
Potato  family,  famous  for  its  liberal  principles, 
and  the  wide  sphere  over  which  its  influence 
is  spread.     Tho  members  of  this  family,  with 
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eqaal  generosity,  are  prompt  to  place  a  luxury 
upon  Sio  rich  man's  gravy,  or  a  heap  of  food 
beside  the  poor  man's  salt  The  Potato  family 
has  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  noblest 
benefactors  to  the  human  colony,  and  when  it 
was  prevented  lately  by  ill-health  from  the 
fulfilment  of  its  good  intentions,  groat  was  the 
anxiety  of  men,  and  many  were  the  bulletins 
of  health  sought  for  and  issued.  Its  constitu- 
tion still  appears  to  be  a  little  shaken,  and  we 
all  still  hope  for  the  complete  recovery  of  so 
sincere  and  influential  a  friend. 

The  family  seat  of  the  Potatoes  is  well 
known  to  be  in  America.  They  are  a  com- 
paratively new  race  in  our  own  country,  since 
they  did  not  come  over  unUl  some  time  after 
the  Conqueror.  The  genealogists  have  nearly 
settled,  after  much  discussion,  that  all  mem- 
bers of  this  family  spread  over  the  world,  are 
descended  from  the  Potatoes  of  Chili.  Their 
town  seat  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Val- 
pandso,  upon  hills  facing  the  sea.  The 
rotatocs  were  early  spread  over  many 
portions  of  America,  on  missions  for  the 
Denefit  of  man,  who  hod  not  been  long  in  dis- 
covering that  they  were  friends  worth  cultiva- 
ting proper!  V.  It  is  said,  that  the  first  Potato 
who  visitea  Europe,  came  over  with  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  in  1573 ;  it  is  said,  also,  that 
some  of  the  family  had  accompanied  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  in  1663 ;  it  is  certain  that  a  body 
of  Potatoes  ouitted  Virginia,  in  1586,  and 
came  to  England  witli  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
M.  Dunal,  who  has  written  an  elaborate 
history  of  the  Potato  family,  shows  it  to  be 
extremely  probable  that,  before  the  time  of 
Raleigh,  a  settlement  of  Potatoes  hnd  been 
formed  in  Spain.  Reaching  England  in  1586, 
the  benevolent  Potato  family  was  welcomed 
into  Belgium  in  1590.  In  1610,  the  first 
Potatoes  went  to  Ireland,  where  thev  even- 
tually  multiplied  and  grew,  to  form  one  of  tlic 
most  important  branches  of  this  worthy  race. 
The  Scotch  Potatoes  date  their  origin  as  a 
distinct  branch,  from  1728.  It  was  nt  dates 
not  very  difierent  from  this,  that  other 
branches  of  the  family  settled  in  Germany. 
The  Potatoes  of  Switzerland  first  settled  m 
1730,  in  the  Canton  Berne.  In  1738,  the 
thriving  family  extended  its  benevolent 
assistance  to  the  Prussians;  but  it  was  not 
until  1767  that  its  aid  was  solicited  in 
Tuscany.  In  France,  the  kindly  efibrts  of  this 
fiimily  were  not  appreciated,  until,  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  there  arose  a  man, 
Parmentier,  who  backed  the  introduction  of 
Potatoes  into  France  with  recommendations 
so  emphatic,  that  it  was  designed  to  impute 
to  him  the  interest  of  near  relationship,  not 
indeed  by  calling  him  Potato,  but  by  calling 
Potatoes  by  his  name,  Parmentiers.  The 
benevolent  exertions  made  by  the  Potato 
family  on  behalf  of  France,  during  the  famine 
of  1793,  completely  established  it  in  favour 
with  the  grateful  people. 
Potatoes,  though  so  widelv  spread,  are 
jl  unable  to  maintain  their  health  under  too 


warm  a  climate.  On  the  Andes,  they  fix 
their  abode  at  a  height  of  ten  or  thirteen 
thousand  feet;  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  they  are 
comfortable  on  the  mountain  sides,  and  spread 
in  Berae  to  a  hdght  of  five  thousand  feet,  or 
not  very  much  less.  Over  the  north  of 
Europe,  the  Potato  familr  extendi  tti  lubonrs 
farther  on  into  the  cold  than  even  barley* 
which  Is  iimoiu  m  tiie  hardiest  of  grain. 
There  are  Potatoes  settled  in  Iceland,  though 
that  Is  m  plaM  In  which  barley  declines  to  live. 
The  Potato  is  so  nutritious,  and  can  be  cul- 
tivated with  so  little  skill  and  labour,  that 
it  tempts  some  nations  to  depend  soleljr  on 
it  for  suetenance.  The  recent  blight,  especially 
in  Ireland,  consequently  occasioned  the  most 
disastrous  effects. 

The  BxBLET  branch  of  the  Grass  fkmily 
has,  however,  a  large  establishment  in  Scot- 
land, even  to  the  extreme  north,  in  the 
Orkneys,  Shetland,  and,  in  fact,  even  in  the 
Faroe  Islands.  They  who  are  in  the  seerets 
of  the  Barleys,  hint  that  they  would  be  very 
glad  to  settle  in  the  southern  districts  of 
Icelasd^-aay  about  Reikiavik — ^if  it  were  not 
for  the  annoyance  of  vnseasonable  rains.  In 
Western  Lapland,  there  mty  be  found  heads 
of  the  house  of  Barley  as  far  north  as  Cape 
North,  which  is  the  most  northern  point  of 
the  continent  of  Europe.  It  has  a  settlement 
in  Russia  on  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea, 
beyond  Archangel.  Over  a  great  mass  of 
northern  Siberia,  no  Barley  will  undertake  to 
live,  and  as  the  Potatoes  have  found  their 
way  into  such  barren  districts  only  hero  and 
there,  the  country  that  is  too  far  north  for 
Barley,  is  too  far  north  for  agriculture.  There 
the  people  live  a  nomad  life,  and  owe  obliga- 
tion in  the  world  of  plants  to  lichens  Ibr  their 
food,  or  to  such  families  as  oflbr  them  the 
contribution  of  roots,  bark,  or  a  few  scraps 
of  fruit. 

It  is  not  much  tliat  Barley  asks  as  a  con- 
dition of  its  gifts  to  any  member  of  the 
human  colony.  It  wants  a  summer  heat, 
averaging  about  forty-six  degrees,  and  it  does 
not  want  to  bo  perpetually  moistened.  If  it 
is  to  do  anything  ut  all  in  moist  places,  like 
islands,  it  must  have  three  degrees  added  to 
the  ayerfkgQ  allowance  of  summer  heat,  with 
which  it  would  in  other  places  bo  content 
As  for  your  broiling  hot  weather,  no  Barley 
will  stand  it  Other  grasses  may  tolerate  ihe 
Tropics  if  they  please ;  Barley  refuses  to  be 
baked  while  it  is  growing.  The  Barleys  ore 
known  to  be  settled  as  on  old  native  family  in 
Tartary  and  Sicily,  two  places  very  far  apart 
Their  pedigree,  however,  and  indeed  the  pedi- 
grees of  all  the  branches  of  the  great  Grass 
family,  must  remain  a  subject  wrapt  in  uncer- 
tainty, buried  in  darkness,  and  lost  in  a  great 
fog  of  conjecture. 

We  find  Oats  spread  over  Scotland  to  the 
extreme  north  point,  and  settled  in  Norway 
and  Sweden  to  the  latitudes  sixty-five  and 
sixty-three.  Both  Oats  and  Rye  extend,  in 
Russia,  to  abont  the  same  latitude  of  sixty. 
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three  degrees.  The  benevolent  exertion  of 
Oats  is  put  forth  on  behalf  not  only  of  men, 
but  also  of  theii  horses.  In  Scotland  and 
Lancashire,  in  some  countries  of  Germany, 
especiallv  south  of  Westphulin,  the  people 
look  to  6ats  for  sustenance.  Scotch  bone  and 
muscle  arc  chiefly  indebted  to  oatmeal ;  for 
porridj^e  (which  eonsists  of  oatmeal  and  water, 
and  is  eaten  with  milk)  is  the  staple — almost 
the  only — food  of  the  sturdy  Scottish  pea- 
santry. 'O.atcake,  a  kind  of  mash,  such  as 
horses  are  fed  on  occasionally  in  this  country, 
mudo  into  a  thin  cake  and  baked,  is  also  much 
relislied  north  of  the  Tweed.  South  of  the 
parallel  of  Paris,  however,  the  friendship  of 
Oats  is  littlv?  cultivated.  In  Spain  and  Por- 
tuf»al  uobodv  knows  anythinuf  about  Oats, 
except  as  a  point  of  curiosity. 

The  Rye  branch  of  the  Grass  family  travels 
more  to  tlie  nortii  than  O.its  in  Scandinavia. 
in  our  own  country  we  decline  to  receive  gifts 
from  Rye :  we  succeed  sr»  well  in  the  cultiv:i- 
tion  of  more   wealthy   lu^nefaetors,  that  we 
consider  the  Ryes  poor  friends ;  and,  like  «xood 
Britons,  hold  them  at  arm's  lenLfth  accordingly. 
In  countries  where  the  l:;nd  is  poor,  poor  llyo 
is  welcome  to  a   settlement   upon   it.     Rye 
is  in  grreat  request  in  Russia,  Germany,  and 
parts  of  France,   and   one-third  of   the   po- 
pulation of  Europe  looks  to  its  help  for  daily 
bread. 

The  most  numerous  and  respeet:d)le  mem- 
bers of    the   great   Grass   family,   are   those 
which  bear  the  name  of  Wheat.    There  are 
an  immense  number  of  dillerent  Wheats ;  as 
many  Wheats  among  the  grasses  as  there  arc 
in  this  country  Smiths  among  the  men.     We 
know  them  best  as  summer  and  winter  Wheats, 
he  family  seat  of  the  Wheats,  most  probably, 
will  never  bo  discovered.    There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Tartary  and  Persia  are  the  native 
countries  of  Wheat,  Oats,  and  Rye.     Strabo 
says  that  wheat  is  native  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus.    Probably,  wherever  the  old  seats  may 
be,  all  trace  of  them  was  destroyed   in  very 
ancient  Ames,   when   even  a  thousund  years 
ago  and  more  the  plough  passed  over  them. 
The  settlements  of  wheat  in  Scotland  extend 
to  the  north   of  Inverness;   in   Norway,  to 
Drontheim;    in    Russia,  to   St   Petersburgh. 
How  far  north  the  Wheats  would  consent  to 
extend    the    sphere    of    their    influence    in 
America,  it  is  not  possible  to  tell,  because 
enough  attc*mpt  at  cultivation  has  not  yet  been 
made  there  in  the  northern  regions.     Winter 
cold  does  not  concern  the  Wheats.  The  spring- 
sown  Wheat  escapes   it,   and   that  sown    in 
autumn  is  protected  by  a  covering  of  snow. 
Wheat  keeps  a  respeelt'iil  distance  of  twenty 
deirrees   from   the   Equator.     Indeed,   in   the 
warm  latitudes,  new  combinations  of  heat  and 
moisture,  grateful  to  new  and  very  beautiful 
members   of  the  vegeti)»le    worid,  who  suit 
their   gitts  more  accurately  to  wishes  of  the 
people  whom  they  feed,  would  cause  the  kind 
oiliees  of  Wheat 'to  bo  rejected,  even  if  they 
could  be   otfered   there.      On   mountaias    in 


warm  climates,  settlements  of  Wheat  of  course 
exist  On  the  north  side  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains  Wheat  and  Barley  flourish  at  a 
height  of  thirteen  thous.ind  feet. 

The  well-known  name  of  Rice  carries  our 
thoughts  to  Asia.  The  family  seat  is  some- 
where in  Asia,  doubtless ;  but  all  trace  of  it 
is  lost  The  family  has  always  lived  in 
Southern  Asia,  where  it  supplies  food,  pro- 
bably, to  more  men  than  any  other  race  of 
plants  has  ever  had  occasion  to  support.  Xo 
Rice  can  enjoy  good  health  without  much 
heat  and  much  moisture.  If  these  c«)uld  be 
found  everywhere,  everybody  w-ould  cultivate 
a  valuable  friend,  that  is  supposed  to  scatter 
over  a  given  surface  of  ground  more  than  a 
common  share  of  nourishment 

Most  liberal  of  all  vegetibles,  however,  in 
this  respeet,  arc  the  Bananas.  Humboldt 
tells  us,  th::t  they  spread  over  the  said  given 
exti'Ut  of  'jTound,  fortv-four  times  more  nu- 
trltivi?  mniter  than  the  Pot.itoeB,  and  a  hun- 
dred a:ul  thirtv-three  times  more  than  any 
Wheat. 

Wliere  the  benevolent  amonjj  our  Grasses 
cease  to  grow,  because  it  is  too  far  south, 
there  it  is  just  far  enough  north  for  the 
CocoA-NuTs,  who,  within  their  limited  sphere, 
supply  a  vast  contribution  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  man,  that  very  wise  and  very 
independent  creature.  Very  nearly  three 
million  of  Cocoa-Nuts  have  been  exported 
in  one  year  from  the  Island  of  Cevlon. 

Then  there  is  in  Bnizil  that  excellent 
vegetable  friend  Manioc,  a  shrub,  whose 
roots  yield  almost  the  only  kind  of  meal 
there  used.  An  acre  of  Manioc  is  said  to 
yield  as  much  food  as  six  acres  of  wheat. 

And  to  come  nearer  home,  there  is  a  large- 
hearted  plant  bearing  the  name  of  IMaize, 
and  the  nickname  of  Turkish  \Vheat  Its 
native  seat  has  not  been  fixed  yet  by  the 
genealogist  It  grows  at  a  good  height  above 
the  sea  in  tropical  America,  and  it  occurs  in 
Eastern  Europe  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester, 
in  latitude  forty-nine.  Maizo  does  not  care 
about  the  winter  ;  it  wants  nothing  but  sum- 
mer-heat, in  a  country  which  it  is  to  choose 
as  a  congenial  habitation.  It  will  do,  also, 
with  less  heat  than  the  vine,  for  it  has  been 
grown  in  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  at  three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  the  vine  stopping  at  two  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty. 

We  have  here  spoken  only  of  a  few  of  the 
rreat  liberal  families  belonging  to  the  worid 
of  plants;  families,  to  which  the  hum:m  colony 
looks  for  support :  upon  whose  aid  we,  in  fact, 
depend  for  our  existence.  The  whole  list  of 
our  vegetable  patrons  would  be  very  long, 
Respeelable  names  must  crowd  down  upon 
every  memory,  and  take  us  ofl'to 

*'  Citrao  gnrm ; 
To  where  the  lemon  wd  tto  phniBff  fime. 
With  th«  deep  omt^  flinHactlnimgh  the 
Their  Ughteribftai 
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in  fact,  take  us  a  long  daico  amonfif  roots,  and 
fruits,  and  vefrctables.  It  must  oe  enough, 
therefore,  that  we  have  hero  briefly  expressed 
a  general  sense  of  obligation  to  our  ye^table 
friends,  and  hinted  at  a  fact  which,  m  our 
high  philosophy,  we  now  and  then  forget,  that 
the  outiT  world  may  be  a  shadow,  or  a  reflttx 
of  our  own  minds,  or  anything  you  please  to 
call  it :  but  that  we,  poor  fellows,  should  be 
rather  at  a  loss  for  dinner,  if  the  earth  did 
not  send  up  for  us,  out  of  a  kitchen  that 
we  did  not  build,  our  corn,  and  wine,  and 
oil. 


ANGEL  EYES. 

The  cold  nlf  hUwind  blew  bitter)  j ; 

The  rain  fell  thick  and  fart ; 
The  withered  trees  liffhed  moarnfnllr* 

Ab  a  Woman  harried  pait. 
What  does  she  here,  on  a  night  so  drear. 

Alone  amid  the  blast ! 

Hfr  face,  thongh  fair  and  yonthfal, 

It  worn  with  wont  and  pain ; 
And  her  hair,  that  was  once  a  mother's  eare, 

b  taufled  with  wind  and  rain ; 
And  nights  of  sin  and  days  of  woe 

Have  wronght  their  woric  on  her  bnun. 

There  is  no  tear  apoa  her  cheek  ; 

Bat  a  wild  light  in  her  cjc. 
As  she  tarns  her  nn-seared  countenance 

Up  to  the  frowning  skr, 
And  pmrs  the  qnivering  lightning  flash 

To  strike— tliat  slie  may  die  ! 

The  wild  sky  gazed  aiipitying 

On  the  wilder  face  below  ; 
The  lightning  mocked  her  deiq)erate  prayer 

As  it  darted  to  and  fro : 
And  the  rain  ceaned  and  tlie  atars  came  fortli. 

And  tlie  wind  wa-«  linshod  and  low. 

"  Oh,  Stan !  liave  ye  como  forth  to  gaze 

Upon  me  in  my  shame ! 
I  left  the  city's  wicked  streets, 

For  I  oonld  not  bear  the  blame 
That  was  heaped  npon  me  as  I  went. 

And  that  cruel,  crael  name ! 

"  I  passed  the  boase  of  the  false,  false  one. 

Who  tempted  me  to  sin  ; 
I  stopped  and  gazed  through  the  window*pane. 

And  saw  the  bright  fire  vrithin ; 
And  he  sat  there  with  wine  and  oheer. 

While  I  stood  wet  to  the  akin. 

*'  Behind  me,  on  the  wintry  sky. 

There  gleams  the  city's  light ; 
Before  me,  shine  the  clear  cold  stars. 

Like  the  eyes  of  angels  bright  i 
I  cannot  hide  flom  men's  eyes  by  day, 

Nor  from  angeb'  eyes  by  night. 

"  I  know  a  pool  that's  still  and  deep. 

Where  'neath  the  willow's  shade. 
When  a  happy  child,  the  water. weeds 

And  rashes  I  would  braid  ; 
hrt  /  l/ttto  thought  within  that  pool 
JMirgnire  would  e'er  be  made." 


She  sought  the  place  with  hasty  steps. 

And  a  wild  and  rigid  stare  ( 
But  she  saw  the  mild,  bright  ey^p  of  the  stars 

Had  gone  before  her  there ; 
And  to  Him  who  sent  them  to  soden  her  heart. 

She  fell  on  her  knees  in  prayer. 


PHASES  OF  "PUBLIC  LIFE. 

IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER   THE   FIRST. 

When  the  race  of  this  huge  London  World- 
City  shall  be  run — when  the  millstone  shall 
have  been  cast  into  its  waters,  and  the  word 
has  gone  forth  that  another  Babylon  has 
fallen — ^whcn  the  spider  shall  weave  his  web 
amidst  the  broken  columns  of  the  Bank; 
the  owl  shriek  through  the  deserted  arcades 
of  the  Exchange,  and  the  jackal  prowl  through 
labyrinths  of  ruins  and  rubbish,  decayed 
oyster-shells  and  blenched  skeletons  of  the 
dogs  of  other  days,  where  once  was  Regent 
Street — I  should  very  much  like  to  know 
what  the  "  Central  Australian  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,"  or  the  "  Polynesian 
Archffiological  Association,"  or  the  "  Imperial 
Now  Zealand  Society  of  Antiquaries,**  would  be 
liknly  to  make  of  a  great  oblong  board  which 
glares  at  me  through  the  window  at  which  I  am 
writing  this  present  paper — a  board  some  five- 
and-twenty  feet  in  length  perchance,  painted 
a  bright  resplendent  blue,  and  on  which  are 
emblazoned  in  glittering  gold  the  magic  words, 
"  Barclay,  Perkins,  and  Co.'s  Entire." 

One  of  these  boards  will,  perchance,  be 
disinterred  by  some  persevering  savant  from 
a  heap  of  the  disjecta  mr.mhra  of  old  London 
antiquities;  wheel-less,  shaft-less,  rotting 
Hansom's  Cabs,  rusted  chimney-cowls,  turn- 
pike-gates of  ancient  fashion  and  design, 
gone-by  gas-lamps  and  street  posts.  And  the 
savant  will  doubtless  wonder  he  will  find  in 
the  mysterious  board — the  once  glitti.'ring 
characters — some  sign,  some  key,  to  the  secret 
frecvmosonry,  some  shibboleth  of  the  old 
London  world.  Learned  pamphlets  will  be 
written,  doubtless,  to  prove  a  connection 
between  Barclay  and  I'erkins  and  Captain 
Barclay  the  pedestrian,  and  Perkins's  steam- 
gun,  who  and  which,  joined  together  by  some 
Siamese  bond  of  union,  became  thenceforth 
and  for  ever  one  entire  "  Co."  Other  sages, 
haply,  will  have  glimmering  notions  that 
Barclay  and  Perkins  have  something  to  do 
with  a  certiiin  X.X.X. ;  others  stoutly  main- 
tiin  that  the  words  formed  but  Christian  and 
surnames,  common  among  the  inhabitants  of 
old  London,  even  ns  were  the  well-known 
"Smiths,"  and  the  esUiblished  **  Jones."  "  Wo 
know,"  they  will  say,  "  that  the  great  archi- 
tect of  the  most  famous  buildings  in  old 
London  was  called  *  Volnntiry  Contributions;' 
we  know  that  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
that  bygone  city  were  addicted  to  the  creed  of 
Zoroaster,  or  sun-worship ;  for  we  find  on  the 
ruins  of  their  houses  votive  ])lates  of  brass,  of 
circular  form,  bearing  an  effigy  of  the  sun, 
with  a    reference    to    fire   insurance — those 
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thlDgs  have  been  demonBtrated  by  learned 
doctors  and  professors  of  ability ;  why  may 
we  not,  theo,a8saine  thai  Barclay  and  Perkins 
were  names  possessed  in  an  astonishiDgly 
prolifie  degree  by  London  citizens,  who,prona 
of  belooeing  to  so  nnectable  a  fkmily,  were 
^  the  habit  of  blssonuig  the  declaration  of 
tiieir  lineage  in  bine  and  gold  on  an  oblong 
board,  and  affiiinff  the  same  on  the  front  of 
their  houses?**  The  Emperor  of  China  has 
npwards  of  ^we  thoasand  cousins,  who  are 
distinguished  from  the  tag-rag  and  bobtail  of 
the  Celestial  Em[Hre  by  wearing  yellow  girdles. 
^  Why,"  these  ai^m  will  aak,  '*  may  not  the 
parent  Barclay  Perkins  have  been  a  giant 
olessed  with  hundreds  of  arrows  in  his  quiver, 
whose  thousand  descendants  were  proud  to 
be  clad  like  him  in  a  livery  of  blue  and  gold  ?** 

Then  the  sages  will  squabble,  and  wrangle, 
and  call  each  other  bad  names,  and  write 
abnalve  diatribes  against  each  other  by  mag- 
natie  telegraph;  just  as  other  sages  were 
wont  to  squabble  and  wrangle  about  the 
RoseMa  Stone,  the  Source  of  the  Niger,  and 
Salt*s  ^Uacoveiies  in  Abyssinia;  or,  as  they 
do  now,  about  the  North-West  Passa^  the 
causes  of  the  cholera,  and  the  possibility  of 
aerial  locomotion.  As  it  has  been,  so  it  is, 
and  will  be,  I  presume;  and  if  we  can't  agree 
ttow-»days,  so  shall  we,  or  rather  our  de* 
scendants,  disagree  in  times  to  come,  and  con- 
cerning matters  far  less  recondite  or  abstruse 
than  &rclay  Perkins. 

/  know  what  Barclay  and  Perkins  mean,  I  < 
hope; — ^what  Combe  and  Delafield — what 
Tniman,  Hanbury,  and  Buxton — what  Calvert 
and  Co. — what  Reid  and  Co. — what  Broad- 
vood,  Mundel),  and  Huggins.  You  know  too, 
gentle,  moderate,  and  bibulous  reader.  They 
aU  mean  Beer.  Beer,  the  brown,  the  foam- 
ing, the  wholesome,  and  refreshing,  when 
token  in  moderation ;  the  stupefying,  and  to- 
station^iouse-leadiog,  when  imbibed  to  excess. 
That  oblong  board,  all  blue  and  gold,  I  have 
spoken  of  as  visible  from  my  parlour  window, 
his  no  mystery  for  me.  Plainly,  unmistake- 
ably,  it  says  Beer ;  a  good  tap ;  fourpence  a 
pot  in  the  pewter;  threepence  per  ditto  if 
sent  for  in  your  own  jug. 

And  if  you  admit  (and  you  will  admit, 
or  you  are  no  true  Englishman)  that  beer  be 
good — and,  being  good,  that  we  should  be 
thankful  for  it--can  you  tell  me  any  valid 
reason  why  I  should  not  write  on  the  subject 
of  Beer  %  Seeing  how  many  thousands  of 
reputable  persons  there  are  throughout  the 
country  who  live  by  tiie  sale  of  beer,  and  how 
many  millions  drink  it, — seeing  that  beer  is 
literally  in  everybody's  mouth,  it  strikes  me 
that  we  should  not  ignore  beer  taken  in  its 
relation  towards  the  belles  lettres.  Tarry  with 
me,  then,  while  I  discourse  on  Beer— on  the 
seUers  and  the  buyers  thereof— and  of  their 
habitations.  I  will  essay  to  navigate  my  little 
bark  down  a  river  of  beer,  touching,  perchance, 
st  some  little  spirit^reek,  or  gently  meandering 
tiirough  the  **  back-waters  "of  neat  wines. 


When  the  Spanbh  student — ^immortaliaed 
by  Le  Sage — ^was  inducted  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  private  life  of  Madrid,  he  availed 
himself  of  a  temporary  aerial  machine,  in 
a  person  of  diaoolical  extraction,  called 
Asmodeus-— who  further  aaaisted  him  in  his 
bird's-eye  inspection,  by  taking  the  roofs  off 
the  housea.  When  the  nobility  and  gentry 
frequenting  the  fashionable  circles  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  were  desirous  of  travelling 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  they  were  sure 
to  be  accommodated  with  magical  carpets,  or 
swifl-fiying  eagles,  or  winged  horses.  Then 
thev  could  be  rendered  invisible,  or  provided 
with  telescopes,  enabling  them  to  see  through 
every  obstacle,  from  stone  walls  to  stMl 
casties;  but  things  are  changed,  and  times 
are  altered  now.  One  cant  go  from  London 
to  Liverpool  without  buying  a  railwav-ticket, 
and  bemg  importuned  to  show  it  half-dozen 
times  in  the  course  of  the  journey.  If  you 
want  to  study  character  in  the  Stock  Exchange, 
you  can  get  no  more  invisible  snit  to  do  it  in 
than  a  suit  of  invisible  green,  and  run,  more- 
over the  risk  of  hearing  a  howl  of  ^  301 !  ** 
and  feeling  two  hundroi  pair  of  hands,  and 
two  hundred  pair  of  feet  to  match,  bonnettiog, 
buffetting,  hustiing,  and  kicking  you  from  the 
hiffh  plaM  of  Mammon. 

DO,  then,  in  theatudy  of  Beer  and  Beerhouses, 
I  have  had  no  adventitious  aid  from  accommo- 
dating demons,  obliging  genii,  invisible  cape, 
carpets,  or  cloaks.  ^  Experientia  ** — ^yon  know 
the  rest  I  have  graduated  in  Beer ;  I  have 
mastered  its  mysteries;  and  I  will  now  assume, 
for  your  benent,  a  magic  power,  which  I  de- 
voutly wish  I  had  possessed  during  my  Beery 
researches.  Come  with  me,  then,  in  the  spirit, 
to  Bankside ;  and,  after  a  cursory  stroll  round 
the  fountain-head  of  beer,  let  us  seat  ourselves 
(still  in  the  spirit)  at  the  tail  of  one  of  these 
big  drays  drawn  by  big  horses,  and,  fearing 
no  cries  of  ^  whip  behind ! "  from  jealous  boys- 
(for,  being  spiritual,  we  are,  of  course,  invi- 
sible), perambulate  the  metropolis,  rapt  in 
the  contemplation  of  Beer.  Surrounded  with 
Barclay  and  Perkins's  beer-barrels,  our  steeds 
conducted  by  Barclay  and  Perkins's  red- 
night-capped  draymen,  we  will  go  in  this,  our 
magic  chariot,  from  public-house  to  public- 
house  ;  ^  The  latent  tracks,  the  giddy  heights 
explore;"  ** shoot  folly  as  it  flies,  and  catch 
the  mannera  living  as  they  rise;"  attempt 
a  mild  classification  of  the  peculiar  social 
characteristics  of  the  different  metropolitan 
^  publics ; "  give,  in  short,  a  view  and  a 
description,  however  lame  and  inoomplete  it 
may  be,  of  *'  London  on  Tap." 

I  do  not  purpose,  in  this  present  pip" 
least,  to  enter  minutely  into  the  eooM 
of  the  aspect  of  a  London  Brewery,  or 
manufacture  of  the  great  Engliah  ^ 
so,  then,  our  stay  vnll  be  bat  «^ 
huge  brick  beer  empotinvi-- 
en   passant,  that  an  ola 
about  the  establiahiiMBV^ 
gamation  of   sevenl    i 
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cookshops,  nnd  a  stable  or  two.  To  cur- 
sory spiictitorH,  such  OS  you  nnd  I  are,  the 
brewery  will  oticr  very  little  besides  this,  and 
a  general  impression  of  "bigness,"  length, 
height,  breadti),  rotundity.  Tlie  premises  are 
largo,  tiic  vats  ant  larg(S  the  stibles,  the 
strong,  stalwart  horses,  the  provisions  of  hay 
and  straw,  of  malt  and  hops,  of  smoke  and 
steam,  arc  all  large.  Large,  also,  to  almost 
Titjinic  extensiveness,  are  the  draymen — gla- 
diators of  the  B(Hjry  arena,  with  Phrygian 
caps  of  scarlet  hue,  and  wide-spread  leathern 
aprons.  Ijarge  arc  their  labours ;  larger  still, 
their  appetites  ;  largest  and  mightiest  of  all, 
their  thirst  of  beer.  Grocers  and  pastry- 
cooks, they  say,  give  their  apprentices  and 
shopmen  the  run  of  all  the  delicacies  they 
deal  in,  for  the  first  month  of  their  service — 
carte  blanchn  to  the  plums,  and  figs,  and  tarts, 
of  which — to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the 
tradesman — they  sj)ocdily  get  very  sick  and 
tired ;  but  with  the  drayman- neophyte  it  seems 
quite  different :  fi)r  I  never  heard — nor,  did  1 
hear,  should  I  credit  the  assertion — that  any  of 
Barclay  and  Perkinses  men  ever  got  tired  of 
Barclay  and  Perkins's  tip.  Largely  impresaed, 
therefore,  with  their  pervading  largen(?ss,  we 
will  leave  the  brewhouse  for  the  present. 

Privately,  wo  may  be  allowed,  and  confi- 
dentially, to  surmise,  that  the  profits  of  the 
Eroprietors  are  also  large — very  large,  indeed ; 
ut  goodness  forbid  that  we  should  venture 
to  hint  (aloud,  at  least)  that  the  prices  they 
demand  and  obtain  for  beer  nro  large,  and — 
considering  malt,  and  hops,  and  grain,  and 
Free  Trade,  and  that  sort  of  thing — a  great 
deal  too  large,  and  not  quite  just 

The  heavy  wheels  of  our  chariot  have  been 
rumbling  while  I  spoke,  through  the  great 
thoroughfare  which  commences  at  Charing 
Cross,  and  ends  at  Mile  End — somewhere 
about  where  there  was,  once  on  a  time,  a 
Maypole.  It  diverges,  going  westward;  nnd 
we  are  in  a  trice  in  a  street,  in  which  /  never 
was  in  a  vehicle  in  my  life  without  being 
blocked  up,  and  in  which,  in  the  present 
instance,  we  are  comfortably  wedged  with  a 
timber-laden  waggon,  a  hearse,  and  an  adver- 
tising-van in  front,  and  a  Hansom  cab  or 
two,  a  mail-phiuton,  and  Mr.  Ex-Sherift' 
Pickles's  elegant  chariot  behind.  Leaving 
the  respective  drivers  to  exchange  com- 
pliments, couched  in  language  more  or  less 
parliamentary,  we  will  descend  for  a  moment — 
for  the  neighbourhood  is  thickly  studded  with 
public  houses — and  we  shall  have  time,  ere 
our  chariot  be  extricated,  to  inveNtifjate 
numerous  varieties  of  **  London  on  Tap." 
Here,  first — blatent,  gay  and  gaudy — is  a 
I    Gin  Palack — a  "mnnerv"  in  full  swincj. 

!  .  .       . 

The  Palladio  or  tlie  Vitruviiis  who  built 
this  place,  lias  curiously  diversified  the  orilers 
of  architecture  in  its  conslnu'tion.  We  have 
Doric  shatla  with  (>oriiitliian  <'apitols — an 
Ionic  frieze — Renaissance  panels — a  Gothic 
wcreen  to  the  bar-parlour.  But  French  polish 
md  gildintr  cover  a  multitdde  of  (arcbiWduraV) 


sins ;  and  there  is  certainly  no  lack  of  either 
the  one  or  the  other  here.  Tier  above  tier 
surround  the  walls,  supporting  gigantic  casks, 
bearing  legends  of  a  fabulous  number  of  g.illons 
contained  within.  Vet  are  they  not  dummies ; 
for  we  may  observe  spiral  brass  pipes,  wrig- 
gling and  twisting  in  snake-like  contortions 
till  they  roach  the  bar,  and  so  to  the  spirit- 
taps,  whore  they  bring  the  costly  hogshead  of 
the  distiller  home  to  the  lips  ot  the  humblest 
costermonger,  for  a  penny  a  glass.  Beer  is 
sold,  and  in  considerable  quantities — a  half- 
penny a  pint  cheaper,  too,  than  at  other 
hostelries;  but  it  is  curious  be^r — beer  of  a 
half-sweet,  half-acrid  tsiste,  black  to  the  sight, 
unpleasant  to  the  tisUs  brown  in  the  froth, 
muddy  in  consistence.  Has  it  been  in  delicate 
health,  and  can  that  shabby  old  man,  in  close 
confab  with  the  landlord  at  the  door,  at  the 
steps  of  the  cellar,  be  the  "Doctor?"  Or 
has  it  been  adulterated,  *•  fined,"  doctored^ 
patched,  and  cobbled  up,  for  the  amusement 
and  instruction  of  amateurs  in  beer — like 
steam-frigates,  for  instance,  or  Acts  of  Par- 
liament ? 

The  area  before  the  bar,  you  will  observe, 
is  very  spacious.  At  this  present  second 
hour  of  the  ofternoon,  there  are,  perhaps,  ilfly 
people  in  it :  and  it  would  hold,  I  dare  say, 
full  twenty  more,  and  allow  space,  into  the 
bargain,  for  a  neat  stand-up  fight.  One  seems 
Very  likely  to  take  place  now  between  the 
costermonger,  who  hr.s  brought  rather  an 
inconvenient  number  of  "kea-rots"  and 
"turmuts"  into  the  bar  with  him,  and  a 
peripatetic  vendor  of  fish — the  quality  of 
whose  wares  he  has  (with  some  show  of 
justice,  perhaps)  impugned.  So  imminent 
does  the  danger  appear,  that  the  blind  match- 
seller — who  was  anon  importuning  the  belli- 
gerents— hastily  scuttles  off;  and  an  imp 
of  a  boy,  in  a  man's  fustian  jacket,  and  with 
a  dirty  red  silk  *kerchief  twisted  round  his 
bull  neck,  has  mounted  the  big  tub,  on  which 
he  sits  iistride,  pipe  in  hand — a  very  St. 
Giles's  Bacchus — iieclaring  that  he  will  see 
"fair  play."  Let  us  edge  away  a  little  towards 
the  bar — for  the  crowd  towards  the  door  is 
somewhat  too  promiscuous  to  be  agreeable  ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  m^lie, 
some  red-'kerchiefed  citizen,  of  larger  growth, 
whose  extensor  and  llexor  muscles  are  some- 
what more  powerfully  developed,  may  make 
a  s;ivage  assault  on  you,  for  his  own  private 
gratification,  and  the  mere  pleasure  of  hitting 
sr)mebody. 

This  ginnery  has  not  only  a  bar  public,  but 
divers  minor  cabinets,  ImImiIous  loose  boxes, 
which  are  partitioned  off  from  the  general 
ari'a;  and  the  entrances  to  which  are  de- 
scribed in  flowery,  but  somewhat  ambiguous, 
lanirua/^re.  There  is  tin*  "  .Ing  and  Bottle 
Entrance,*'  and  the  entrance  *' For  Bottles 
only."  'JNiere  is  the  "  Wholesale  Bar,"  and 
the  ** Retail  Bar;"  bui  wholesale  or  retiil, 
jug  or  bottle,  the  different  bars  all  mean  Gin! 
T\\v>  \v>x\^  ^viwter  counter  is  common  to  all. 


A  counter  perforated  in  elaborately  pricked 
patterns,  like  a  convivial  shroud,  apparently 
ibr  ornament,  but  reaUy  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  dnuninga,  overflowings,  and  ont- 
■lalliDgs  of  the  |^D-gUnes  to  drop  through, 
yirbkih,  being  coUectM  with  sundry  washinfls, 
andm  daab,  perluipa»  of  fresh  materia],  is,  by 
tke  ihrifty  landlmi^  Aspensed  to  his  cus- 
tomers under  the  title  of  **  all  sorts."  Your 
dram-drinker,  look  you,  is  not  nnfceanently 
paralytic,  wofully  shaky  in  the  hana;  and 
the  fiquor  he  wastes,  combing  with  that 
accidentally  spilt,  tells  up  wonderfully  at 
the  close  of  tlM  year.  There  are  cake 
baskets  on  the  counter,  patronised  mostly  by 
the  lady  votaries  of  the  rosy  (or  livid  7)  god ; 
but  their  tops  are  hermetically  sealed,  and 
their  dulcet  contents  protected  by  a  wire 
dome,  or  cupola,  of  convex  form.  Besides 
what  I  have  oescribed,  if  you  will  add  some 
of  my  old  friends  the  gold-blazoned  boards, 
bearing  the  enlones  of  various  brewers, 
tofsther  with  sundry  little  placards,  framed 
ta^  glaied,  and  printed  in  colours,  telling  in 
seductive  language  of  **  Choice  Compounds," 
H)ld  Tom,"  *<:;ream  of  the  Valley,"  -Superior 
Cream  Gin,"  "The  Right  Sort,"  <«Kinahan*s 
L.  Lu,"  "The  Dew  off  Ben  Nevis,"  the  " Cele- 
brated Balmorsl  Mixture,  piitronised  by  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert"  (the  illus- 
trious  personage,  clad  in  full  Highland 
costume,  with  an  extensive  herd  of  red  deer 
in  the  distance,  is  represented  taking  a  glass 
of  the  "  Mixture  "  with  great  apparent  gusto) ; 
besides  these,  T  repeat,  you  will  need  nothing 
to  "complete  the  costume,"  as  the  romancers 
have  it,  of  a  Gin  Palace. 

Except  the  landlord,  perhaps,  who  is  bald 
and  corpulent,  who  has  a  massive  watch- 
chain,  and  a  multiplicity  of  keys,  and  whose 
hands  seem  to  leave  the  pockets  of  his  trousers 
as  seldom  as  his  keen  eye  does  the  gin-draw- 
ing gymnastics  of  his  barmen.  Gymnastics 
thoy  are,  tours  de  /orce,  feats  of  calisthenics 
OS  agile  as  anv  pfirformcd  by  the  agile  pro- 
fessor whom  1  have  just  seen  p.oss,  all  dirt, 
flesh-coloured  drawers,  and  spangles.  A  quick, 
sharp,  jerking  twist  for  the  spirit  tap,  allowing 
to  run  till  the  lic^uor  is  within  a  hair's  breadth 
of  the  top  of  the  measure,  and  no  longer  ;  a 
dexterous  tilt  of  the  "  two,"  or  "  three  out " 
glasses  required  :  an  agile  shoving  forward 
of  the  pewter  noggin  with  one  hand,  while 
the  other  inevitable  palm  is  presented  for  the 
requisite  halfpence  ;  and  oh  I  such  a  studious 
carefulness  that  one  hand  is  not  emptied 
before  the  other  is  filled.  It  is  not  ever}*- 
body  can  serve  in  the  bar  of  a  Gin  Palace. 
The  barman  wears  a  fur  ca]) — generally — 
— sometimes  a  wide-awake.  lie  is  addicted 
to  carrv'ing  a  piece  of  straw,  a  pipe-light, 
or  the  stalk  of  a  flower  in  his  mouth,  diver- 
sifying it  occasionally  by  bitintf  half-crowns 
viciously.  When  he  gives  you  change,  he 
slaps  it  down  on  the  counter  in  a  provoca- 
tory  manner  ;  his  face  is  flushed  ;  his  manner, 
short,  concise,  sententious.    His  vocabulary  is 


limited;  a  short  "Now  then,"  and  a  brief 
"Here  you  are,"  forming  the  staple  phrsses 
thereof.  I  wonder  what  his  views  of  human 
natore-— of  the  world,  its  manners,  habits,  and 
customs— can  be  like.  Or  what  does  the  bar- 
maid think  of  it?  I  should  like  to  know:  the 
young  lady  in  the  coal-black  ringlets  (like  mag- 
nified leeches),  the  very  brilUsnt  complexion, 
and  the  coral  necklace.  Mercy  on  us !  what  can 
she,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  tlunk  of  the  faces,  the 
dress,  Sie  language  of  the  miserable  creatures 
among  whom  she  spends  sixteen  hours  of 
her  life  ev^ry  day^-every  mortal  day  through- 
out the  year— once  in  every  three  weeks  (her 
"  day  out ")  excepted. 

One  word  about  the  customers,  and  we 
will  rejoin  our  chariot,  which  muist  surely 
be  extricated  by  this  time.  Thieves, 
beggars,  costermongers,  hoary-headed  old 
men,  stunted,  raggM,  shock-hiured  children, 
blowzy,  slatternly  women,  hulking  brick- 
layers, gaxmt,  sickly  hobbededoys,  with  long 
greasy  hair.  A  thrice-told  tale.  Is  it  not 
the  same  everywhere !  The  same  pipes,  dirt, 
howling,  maundering,  fighting,  staggering 
gin  fever.  Like  pliSes  multiplied  by  the 
electro-process— like  the  printer's  "stereo" — 
like  the  reporter's  "  manifold" — you  will  find 
duplusates,  triplicates  of  these  forlorn  beings 
everywhere.  The  same  woman  giving  her 
baby  gin ;  the  same  haggard,  dishevelled 
woman,  trying  to  coax  her  drunken  husband 
home  ;  the  same  mild  ghrl,  too  timid  even  to 
importune  her  ruffian  partner  to  leave  oflT 
drinking  the  week's  earnings,  who  sits  meekly 
in  a  comer,  with  two  discoloured  eyes,  one 
freshly  blacked-^-one  of  a  week*8  standing. 
The  same  weary  little  man,  who  comes  in 
early,  crouches  in  a  comer,  and  takes  standing 
naps  during  the  day,  waking  up  periodically 
for  "•  fresh  drops."  The  same  red-nosed,  ragged 
object  who  disgusts  you  at  one  moment  by  the 
force  and  fluency  of  his  Billingsgate,  and  sur- 
prises you  the  next  by  bursting  out  in  Greek 
and  Latin  quotations.  The  same  thin,  spectral 
man  who  has  no  money,  and  with  his  hands 
piteously  laid  one  over  the  other,  stands  for 
hours  gazing  with  fishy  eyes  at  the  beloved 
liquor — smelling,  thinking  of,  hopelessly  de- 
siring it  And,  lastly,  the  same  miserable  girl, 
sixteen  in  years,  and  a  hundred  in  misery ;  with 
foul,  matted  hair,  and  death  in  her  face ;  with 
a  tittered  plaid  shawl,  and  ragged  boots,  a 
gin-and-fog  voicti,  and  a  hopeless  eye. 

Mr.  Ex-Sheriff  Pickles's  carriage  no  longer 
stops  the  way,  and  the  big  draymen  have 
conducted  the  big  horses  and  the  big  dr.iy  to 
its  destination.  Beer  has  to  be  delivered  at 
the  sign  of  the  "  Green  Hog  Tavern ;"  whither, 
if  you  have  no  objection,  we  will  forthwith  hie. 

The  Green  Hog  is  in  a  tortuous,  but 
very  long  street, — a  weak-minded  street  in-* 
deed,  for  it  appears  unable  to  decide  whether 
to  go  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  straight  or 
zig-zag,  to  be  broad  or  to  bo  narrow.  The 
Green  Hog  participates  in  this  indecision 
of  character.    It  evidently  started  ^itfc 
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intention  of  having  a  portico,  bnt»  stopping 
abort,  conynomiaed  the  matter  by  ovenha- 
dowing  tho  street  door  with  a  hideous  excre* 
soenco  between  a  verandah,  a  **  bulk,**  and  a 
^rch.  Contradictory,  also,  is  the  Qnen 
Hog ;  tor  it  calls  itself,  over  the  door,  the 
Green  Hog  Tavern,  over  the  window,  a 
Wine  Vaults,  and  round  the  comer  (in  the 
Mews),  a  Spirit  Stores.  The  bar  is  shame* 
faced,  having  run  away  to  the  end  of  a  long 
passngo ;  and  even  then,  when  you  do  get  to 
it,  is  more  like  a  bow-window  than  like  a 
b^M*,  and  more  like  a  butler*8  pantry  than 
either.  Very  few  cuatomera  do  you  aeo  atand- 
ing  at  tho  bar  of  the  Green  Hog ;  yet  doea 
ita  verdant  porcinity  conaiderabTe  bnainess 
with  Barclay  Perkins. 

The  truth  is,  the  Green  Hog  is  one  of 
a  doss  of  publics,  becoming  rapidly  extinct 
in  London.  It  is  a  tavern — one  of  the  old, 
orthodox,  top-booted,  sanded-floored  taverns. 
It  does  a  ffood  business,  not  by  casual  beer- 
drinkers,  but  in  **  lunch,  dinner,  and  supper 
beers.**  A  better  business,  perhaps,  in  wines 
and  dinners;  for  to  the  Green  tiog  resort 
agoodlv  company  of  the  customers  of  the  **  old 
scnool,— -men  who  yet  adhere  to  the  tradi- 
tional crown  bowl  of  punch,  and  the  historical 
^  rump  and  dozen,**  who  take  their  bottle  of 
wine  after  dinner,  and  insist  upon  triangular 
spittoons.  They  are  behind  the  times,  per- 
haps, and  the  Ureen  Hog  ia  a  little  behind 
them  too.  Tho  Green  Hog  can*t  moke  out 
competition,  and  new  inventiona,  and  freah 
blood,  and  new  reaourcea.  "  My  father  kept 
thia  houae  afore  mc,**  aaya  the  Green  Hog, 
''and  my  aon  *11  keep  it  after  me.**  So,  within 
lus  orthodox  and  time-honoured  precincts,  a 
''go*'  of  8h«rry  is  still  called  a  bottle  of  sherry — 
a  ^ass  of  brandy  and  water  ia  charged  a  ahillmg. 
"  BelPa  Old  Weekly  Messenger '^is  taken  in ; 
and  the  Green  Hog  goea  to  bed  at  midnight 
-^winter  or  aummer — week-day  or  Sabbath. 

The  parlour  (or  common  room)  of  the 
Green  Hog  ia  a  aight  The  ceiling  is  low 
imd  bulging,  and  covered  with  a  ouiet,  grey- 
patterned  paper.  There  is  a  sanded  floor,  a 
Dig  fireplace,  "  settles  **  on  either  side  thereof, 
loncf  substantial  tablea,  and  a  chair  on  a  dais 
nailed  against  the  wall.  No  newfangled  por- 
traita  hang  on  the  walla,  of  race-horacs, 
Radical  Members,  of  performers  at  the  The- 
atres-Royal. There  is,  however,  Mr.  Charles 
Young,  m  mezzotint,  Roman  costume,  and 
toga.  There  is  the  best  of  monarchs  in  jack- 
bools  and  a  pig-tail,  reviewing  two  hundred 
thousand  volunteers  in  Hyde  Park.  There 
is  the  next  best  of  monarchs  in  his  curliest 
wig,  smiling  aflubly  at  tho  fur  collar  of  his 
surtout.  There  is  the  portrait  of  the  late 
landlord,  and  tho  portrait  of  the  present  one. 
'There  is,  Anally,  Queen  Caroline,  looking 
deeply  injured  in  an  enormous  hat  and 
feathers,  and  nn  aquatint  view  of  the  opening 
of  Blockfriurs  Bridge. 
To  this  comfortable  and  old-fashioned  re- 
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eustomera,  who  "use**  the  Green  Hog.  Hither 
cornea  Ifr.  Tuckard,  a  round  old  gentleman, 
supposed  to  be  employed  in  some  capacity  at  the 
Tower  of  London,  but  whether  as  a  warder,  an 
artUiery-man,  or  a  gentleman  jailer— deponent 
sayeth  not    He   appears  regolariy  at  nine 
o'clock  every  morning,  eats  a  Iraga  aeatand- 
beer  br«Akfaat|  orders  hia  dinner,  re-appeai* 
at  aiz  o'oloek  preeiaely,  eata  a  hearty  oinner, 
drinks  m  bottle  af  port,  and  amokea  nine  pipes 
of  tobaoeo,  waahed  down  by  nine  tumblera  of 
giiMUOtd-water.    He   invariably    finiahea    his 
nine  tomblen  just  as  John  the  waiter  (of 
whom  no  man  ever  knew  the  surname,  or  saw 
the  bow  to  bis  neck-tie)  brings  in  tumbler 
of  brandy-and-water,  number  four,  for  Mr. 
Scraylea,  the  eminent  com-chondler  (reported 
to  be  worth  a  mint  of  money).    The  door 
bdng  opened,  Mr.  Tuckard  rises,  looks  round, 
noda,  and  without  further  parley,  mokes  a 
bolt  through  the  door,  and  disappears.    This, 
with  but  few  interruptions,  he  nas  done  daily 
and    nightly  for  five-and-thirty  years.     He 
rarely  speaks  but  to  intimate  friends  (with 
whom  he  has  hod  a  nodding  acquaintance  for 
twenty  years,  perhaps).    He  occasionally  con- 
descends to  impart,  in  a  fat  whisper,  his  opi- 
nions about  the  funds  and  the  weather.    It  is 
reported  that  he  cannot  read,  for  he  never  was 
known  to  take  up  a  newspaper — ^that  he  can- 
not write — that  he  never  sleeps.    No    one 
knows  where  he  lives.    He  is  Tuckard,  em- 
ployed in  the  Tower  of  London  ;  that  is  all. 
Sometimes,  on   high  days  and  holidays,  he 
hands  round  a  portentous  golden  snufl'-box, 
purporting,  from  the  engraving  on  its  lid,  to 
nave    been    presented  to  Thomas  Tuckard, 
Esquire,  by  his  friends  and  odmirere,  members 
of  the  "  Cobb  Club.**    Who  was  Cobb  ?  and 
what  manner  of  Club  was  his? 

Besides  the  mysterious  possessor  of  the 
snuff-box,  and  the  wealthy  corn-chandler, 
there  are  some  score  more  grave  and  sedate 
frequentere  of  tho  parlour,  all  '*  warm  **  men, 
financially  speaking,  all  quietly  eloquent  as  to 
the  funds  and  the  weather,  and  all  fond  of 
their  bottle  of  wine,  and  their  tumbler  of 

grog.  Time  and  weather,  changes  of  ministry, 
irths,  deaths,  and  marriage  seem  to  have  but 
little  eflect  on  them,  nor  to  ruflle,  in  any 
sensible  degree,  the  even  tenour  of  their  lives. 
They  will  continue,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  "  use** 
the  Green  Hog  as  long  as  they  ore  able  to 
use  anything ;  and  when  the  grog  of  life  is 
drained,  and  the  pipe  of  existence  is  extin- 
guished, they  will  quietly  give  place  to  other 
old  codgers,  who  will  do,  doubtless,  as  they 
did  before  them. 

Don't  suppose  that  Barclay  and  Pcrkui8*s 
dray,  or  Barclay  and  Porkins's  men  have  been 
idle  or  unprofitably  employed  while  I  have  been 
poking  about  the  parlour  of  the  Green  Hog. 
No  :  thoire  has  been  the  task  to  raise  the  cellar- 
flap  on  tho  pavement,  and  to  lower,  by  means 
of  sundry  chains  and  ropes,  the  mighty  butts 
of  beer  required  for  the  lunches,  dinners, 
and  suppen  of  tho  Green  IIog*s  eustomera. 
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Curiotta  evolutions,  both  haman  and  eques- 
trian, were  performed  during;  the  operation. 
Small  boys  took  flying  leaps  over  the  prostrate 
barrels;  the  stalwart  steeds  cat  figures  of 
eight  hi  the  narrow  thoronghfare,  occasionally 
baekiog  Into  the  ehandler's  shop  opposite,  to 
the  imminent  peril  of  the  Dotch  cheeses,  balls 
«f  twine,  screws  of  lobaceo,  and  penny  canes 
there  exposed  to  view,  and  the  loudly  ex. 
pressed  consternation  of  the  proprietrix;  the 
pavement  on  one  side  was  rendered  tem- 
porarily impassable  by  a  barricade  of  tightly 
strained  cordage,  and  the  otherwise  equable 
temper  of  the  servant-maid  from  number  four, 
seriously  ruffled,  as,  emerging  from  the  door 
with  a  foaming  jug  of  half-and-half,  a  dirty 
rope  came  right  across  her  clean  white  stock- 
ing. Then,  after  all  this,  have  the  gigantic 
draymen  rested  and  refreshed  themselves. 
A  temporary  game  of  hide-and-seek  has 
taken  place — each  red-capped  butt^wistcr 
wandering  about  anxiously  inquiring  for  his 
^male;"  but  the  lost  have  been  foond;  and, 
when  from  the  dark  and  poky  parlour  we 
re-enter  the  bow-windowed  bar  (where  the 
Bweet-smelUng  thicket  of  lemons,  and  the 
punch-bowls,  the  punch-ladles,  with  William 
and  Blary  gaineos  soldered  in  them,  and  the 
brigfat-eyea  landlord's  daughter  are) — we  find 
the  mighty  yeomen  discussing  huge  dishes  of 
beefsteaks  and  onions,  and  swallowing  deep 
drau^ts  from  the  Pierian  spring  of  B^lay's 
best. 

Take  with  me,  I  entreat,  a  glass  of  Dutch 
bitters  from  that  pot-bellied,  quaint-shaped 
bottle  with  the  City  shield  and  dagger  on  it, 
for  all  the  world  like  one  of  the  flasks  in 
Hogarth's  Modem  Midnight  conversation. 
Then  as  the  draymen  have  finished  their  repast, 
and  our  chariot  awaits  us,  let  us  sally  forth 
into  London  again,  and  seek  a  fresh  tap. 

What  have  we  here?  A  pictorial  "public." 
Kthographic  prints,  wood  engravings  in  the 
windows;  Highland  gentlemen,  asseverating, 
in  every  variety  of  attitude,  that  their  names 
are  Nerval — that  their  pedigrees  are  pastoral, 
and  that  their  last  past  places  of  residence 
were  the  Grampian  Hills;  Hamlet  declaring 
his  capacity  to  tell  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw ; 
Job  Thombury  Wndicatin?  the  rights  of  the 
Englishman's  fireside ;  Liiay  Macl^th  lament- 
ing the  inutility  of  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia 
to  sweeten  "this  little  hand" — which  looks 
large ;  clowns  bewailing  the  loss  of  a  "farden," 
grinning  hideously  meanwhile — all  as  per- 
formed by  Messieurs  and  Mesdnmes  So-and- 
so,  at  the  Theatres  Royal.  The  little  glazed 
placards  in  the  window,  telling  of  chops, 
steaks,  and  Schweppe's  soda-water,  are 
elbowed,  pushed  from  their  stools,  by  car- 
toons of  the  "  Bounding  l^rothers  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  f  SSijrnor  Scapino  and  his 
celebrated  dog  Jowler;  llorr  Diavolo  Buffo, 
the  famous  corkscrew  equilibrist  (from  the 
Danube),  and  tight- ropo  dancer;  or  Made- 
moiselle Smicherini  the  dancer,  with  unde- 
niable   silk    fleshings,  and   very   little   else. 


Lower  down,  hills  of  theatrical  benefits, 
toumamenta  at  tea-gardens,  **  rwidings  "  from 
Shakspeare,  and  harmonic  meetings  dispute 
the  pavement  with  the  leffitimate  possessors 
of  the  soil — the  brewers  and  distillers.  Within 
is  a  grove — a  forest  rather,  of  play-bUla,  waving 
their  red  and  black  leaves  in  Valombroson 
density.  Patent  theatres,  minor  theatres, 
counti^  theatres-^even  Transatlantic  temples 
of  the  drama.  Thia  is  a  theatrical  "  public  "— 
a  house  of  call  for  Thespians.  Over  the  way 
is  the  Theatre  Royal,  Barbican;  round  the 
comer,  up  the  court  and  two  pair  of  stairs, 
Mr.  Wilfred  Grindoff  Bdville  has  hU  thea- 
trical agency  office ;  here  meet  the  Sock  and 
Buskin  Club;  and  here,  in  days  gone  by,  the 
purest  Kongs,  the  tragedian,  was  wont  to 
imbibe  that  bottle  and  a  half  of  gin,  without 
the  aid  of  which  he  disdained  to  perform  his 
famous  character  of  ^'The  Robber  of  the 
Hills." 

To  the  theatrical  public  come  the  actors  of 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Barbican,  their  friends 
and  acquaintances,  being  actors  at  other 
theatres,  and  that  anomalous  class  of  persons 
who  hunt  for  orders,  and  scrape  acquaintance 
with  theatrical  people,  of  whkh  and  of  whom 
they  afterwards  discourse  voluminously  in 
the  genteel  circles.  Hither,  also,  come  come- 
dians, dancers,  and  pantomimists  who  are  for 
the  time  out  of  engagements,  who  have  placed 
their  names  on  Mr.  W.  G.  Belville's  ^'list," 
and  expect  situations  through  his  agency.  A 
weary-looking,  heart-sick  with  hope  deferred 
body  they  are.  There,  intently  studying  the 
bill  of  the  Bowie-knife  Theatre,  New  York,  is 
Mr.  Montmorency  de  Courcy  (ni  Snaggs)  in 
a  mulberry-coloured  body-coat  and  gilt  basket 
buttons,  check  trousers  and  a  white  hat 
He  is  from  the  Northem  Circuit,  and  hopes, 

{)lease  the  pigs  and  Mr.  Belville,  to  do  second 
ow  comeay  in  London  yet,  though  he  has 
been  a  long  time  "^  out  of  collar.  At  the 
door,  you  have  Mr.  Snartell,  the  low  comedian 
from  Davenport,  and  Mr.  Rollocks,  the  heavy 
father  from  the  Bath  Circuit,  who  affects,  in 
private  life,  a  low-crowned  hat  with  a  pro* 
digious  brim  (has  a  rich  though  aomewhat 
husky  bass  voice),  and  calls  everybody  **  My 
son."  These,  with  many  more  dark-haired, 
close-shaven,  and  slightly  mouldily-habited 
inheritors  of  the  mantles  of  Kean,  Dowton,  or 
Blanchard,  wait  the  livelong  day  for  the  long- 
wished-for  engagements. 

Inside,  at  the  bar.  Signer  Scapino,  in 
propriA  persond,  is  exercising  his  celebrated 
dog  Jowler  at  standing  on  the  hind  legs, 
placing  a  halfpenny  on  the  counter,  and 
receiving  a  biscuit  instead;  two  or  three 
stage-carpenters  are  enjoying  themselves  over 
the  material  used  to  "  grease  the  traps,"  i.  e. 
half-a-crown's  worth  of  stimulants  placed  to 
their  credit  by  the  author  of  the  last  new 
piece  over  the  way ;  while  the  author  himself, 
a  mysterious  individual  in  spectacles,  and 
clutching  an  umbrella,  eagerly  scrutinises 
the  pile  of  country  play-bills,  in  the  hope  of 
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discovttrinyf  among  them  some  thoatro  nt  which 
one  of  liis  pieces  has  lately  been  performed, 
and  on  which  he  can  be  "down"  for  half-a- 
crown  an  act  for  each  representation.  Then 
there  is  a  little  prematurely  a«red  man,  Doctor 
Sna tiles,  indeed,  as  he  is  calle<i,  who  did  the 
"  old  man ''  line  of  business,  but  who  does 
very  little  to  speak  of  now,  except  drink. 
Drink  has  been  his  banc  through  life ;  has 
thrown  iiim  out  of  every  engagement  he  ever 
had,  has  muddled  his  bram,  rendered  his 
talent  a  shame  and  a  curse,  instead  of  a  credit 
and  a  blessing  to  him;  made  him  the  ragged, 
decrepit,  palsied  beggar  man  you  see  him 
now.  Ho  asks  the  barmaid  pit«ously  for  a 
pinch  of  snuft',  which  she  never  refuses  him 
— and  returns  him  in  addition,  sometimes 
(when  he  can  find  no  old  theatrical  friend  to 
treat  him)  half-a-pint  of  porter.  Ho  is  never 
seen  to  eat,  and  sleeps  nowhere  in  ])articular, 
and  has  not  washed  within  the  memory  of 
man. 

There's  a  little  snuggery  or  private  parlour 
behind  the  bar,  to  which  are  onlv  free  the 
actors  of  the  adjacent  theatre,  of  a  certain 
standing,  and  their  friends.  In  the  intervals 
of  rehearsals  before  and  after  the  performance 
this  little  snuggery  is  crammed.  The  heavy 
tragedian  makes  jokes  that  sets  the  table  in  a 
roar,  and  the  low  comedian  is  very  dismally 
and  speechlessly  drawing  lines  in  beer  with 
his  finger  on  the  Pembroke  t:ible.  In  the 
chimney  corner  sits  Mr.  Berrymax,  a  white- 
haired  old  gentleman,  with  a  pleuHant  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  who,  tlionjrh  not  nn 
actor,  enjoys  prodigious  consider.ition  in  the 
profession,  as  a  play-goer  of  aslonishing  anti- 
quity, who  is  supposed  i4)  remember  Mrs. 
IJracegirdle,  Peg  VVofiington — nay  JJetterton, 
almost;  whose  opinions  on  all  points  of 
reading,  business,  and  stiige  traditions,  are 
looked  upon  as  oracles,  whose  decisions  are 
final,  and  whose  word  is  law. 

The  landlord  of  the  theatrical  public-house 
is,  very  probably,  a  retired  actor — a  j)rompter 
who  has  made  a  little  money — or,  sometimes, 
even  nn  unsuccessful  manairer.  Hisdauirhter 
may  be  in  the  ballet  at  the  adjacent  theatre ; 
or,  perhaps,  if  he  be  a  little  "warm,"  she  may 
have  taken  lessons  from  Signor  Chiccarini, 
wear  a  black  velvet  dress,  carry  an  oblong 
morocco  music-case,  like  a  leathern  canrlle- 
box,  and  sing  at  the  Nobility's  Coneerts,  and 
in  the  choruses  of  Her  M:ijesty's  Theatre. 
There  arc  other  theatrical  publies,  varying 
however  in  few  particulars  from  the  one  into 
which  we  have  peeped.  There  is  the  "  public  " 
over  the  water,  whither  the  performers  at  the 
lloyal  Alexandrina  Tlieatre  (formerly  the  old 
Ilomborg)  resort ;  where  Jobson,  the  original 
Vampire  of  Venice,  reigns  supreme,  and 
where  you  may  see  a  painted  announcement, 
that— "  Bottles  arc  lent  for  the  Theatre," 
meaning  tliat  any  thirsty  denizen  of  the  New 
Cut,  who  may  choose  to  patronise,  on  a  given 
night,  the  Royal  Alexandrina  Theatre,  with 
*  '9  wife,  family^  and  suite,  may  here  buy  beer, 


and  borrow  a  bottle  to  hold  it,  wherewith  to 
regale  himself  between  the  acts,  the  standing 
order  of  the  theatre  as  to  "No  bottles  allowed," 
notwithstanding.  Then  there  is  the  e(iues- 
trian  theatrical  house,  also  over  the  water, 
where  you  may  see  fiercely  moustachioed 
gentlemen,  who  clank  spurs,  ond  flourish 
horsewhips,  after  the  manner  of  life-guards- 
men off  duty;  who  swear  fearfully,  and 
whose  grammar  is  defective;  who  affect  a 
great  contempt  for  actors,  whom  they  term 
"  mummies,'*  and  who  should  bo  in  polite  par- 
lance denominated  "equestrian  performers," 
but  arc  generally,  by  a  discerning  but  some- 
w^hat  too  familiar  public,  known  as  "  horse- 
riders."  There  are,  of  course,  different  cliques 
and  coteries  holding  their  little  discussions, 
and  conserving  their  little  prejudices  and  anti- 
pathies, their  likings  and  dislikings,  in  the 
various  classes  of  theatrical  publics;  but 
there  iff  common  to  them  all  a  floatipg  popu- 
lation of  old  play-goers,  superannuated  pan- 
tomimists,  decayed  prompters,  actors  out  of 
engagement,  and  order-hunters  and  actor- 
haunters. 

Ramble  on  again,  wheels  of  Barclay's  dray ; 
clatter  ye  harness,  and  crack  ye  loud-sounding 
whips ;  and  let  us  leave  the  world  theatrical 
for  the  world  pictorial.  Let  us  see  the  Arts 
on  tip ! 


NOTKS    FROM    NORWAY. 


TJiK  noADs  IN  ciikistia:«ia. 

Ciiijistfania-Fjord  is  pleasant  water.  It  is 
about  seventv  English  miles  in  lenirth,  varyinjr 
in  breadth,  but  becoming  narrower  as  one 
gets  nearth(5  head.  Its  shores  resemble  tliosji 
of  the  Scotch  lochs,  bounded  by  hills  of  mode- 
rate elevation,  and  its  surface  is  beset  with 
islands.  Here  and  tliere  are  scattiired  little 
towns,  churches,  and  windmills ;  now  ami 
then  a  sudden  turn  of  the  coast  shuts  them 
all  out  of  sight.  Christiania  itself  stands  on  an 
expanse  formed  by  a  southern  arm  of  the  Fjonl ; 
water  before  it,  and  b(^liind  it  a  good  back- 
ground of  hills.  The  wonderful  clearness  of 
the  atmosphere  brings  (»ut  the  gay  colours 
of  the  houses,  and  the  bright  hues  of  the 
hills  behind,  with  a  vividness  that  is  almost 
magical.  Every  little  detail,  too,  is  reflected 
in  the  dear  blue  Fjord,  and  the  whole  seems 
more  like  a  gay  picture  or  a  cliild's  toy,  than 
a  real  work-a-dav  town.  The  town,  how- 
ever,  has  realities.  The  steamer  did  not  take 
us  quite  to  ('hristiania:  boats  to  land  the 
passengers  came  up  in  numbers ;  we,  of  course, 
took  one.  On  arriving  at  the  ('ustom  House 
quay,  something  was  lusked  of  us  bv  the  rouirh- 
looking  boatman :  it  was  a  ([uestion  of  pay- 
ment, as  one  might  judge  from  the  out- 
stretched hands;  with  us  the  (juestion  was, 
"ilow  much  to  pay?"  None  of  us  under- 
stood a  word  of  Norsk,  nor  had  we  any 
Norsk  money  in  our  pockets.  Our  hesitation 
was  removed  by  a  mariner,  more  of  a  linguist 


than  the  Test^  who  stepped  forward,  and 
said,  **  Von  an  aizpoiee.'* 

The  streets  of  Chiistiania  are  broad  and 
straight ;  they  are  generally  built  at  riffht 
angles,  nd,  morsover,  generally  possess  the 
grSht  adrantaffs  to  a  sftnnger  of  bearing  their 
aames  distincUy  fausribed  at  ever  comer.  But 
oh,  the  pavement!  At  the  best,  it  is  a  rough- 
pitched  pavement;  freonently  this  is  de- 
stroyed ;  it  lies  neglecteo,  and  develops  pools 
filled  with  soft  mud,  into  which  carnages 
sink  with  a  jolt,  and  from  which  they  ai&r- 
wards  clear  themselves  w^ith  another  jolt 
The  foot>passenger  is  often  sorely  puzzled 
how  to  cross  the  street  with  a  dry  foot  and  an 
unsplashed  garment,  even  on  one  of  the  dry 
days  in  summer. 

On  the  day  after  our  arrival  wo  accepted 
ibe  invitation  of  a  Norwegian  gentleman  to 
difek  tea  at  his  country-house,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  town.  We  agreed 
to  meet  him  at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon, 
at  his  bouse  of  business,  where  he  promised 
that  Us  carriage  should  bo  waiting  to  drive 
11  ns  along  a  new  road  then  being  formed  beside 
the  Fjord,  before  it  took  us  to  his  villa.  We 
accordingly,  at  the  appointed  time,  picked 
the  best  way  we  could  to  the  said  town- 
house.  We  found  it  after  passing  through  a 
narrow  gateway,  which  led  into  a  court  of  no 
great  size,  thickly  hung  with  tapestry  ;  in 
uict,  almost  plugj^cd  up  with  linen  there 
exposed  to  dry.  Our  kind  host  and  his  little 
son  were  ready  for  us,  and  the  carriage  was 
in  waiting.  The  carriage  had  a  wonderfully 
tumble-down  appearance,  and  creaked  in  a 
boding  manner  as  we  took  our  places;  my 
frimd  and  myself  behind,  Hcrr  Jehu  and  his 
son  on  the  box.  With  the  moat  consummate 
skill,  Uerr  Jehu  drove  out  of  the  little  yard, 
dexterously  avoiding  a  sharp  comer,  guarded 
by  a  projecting  post  We  turned  into  the 
street  m  grand  style,  rattling  over  the  stones 
with  vigour.  The  clatter  of  our  wheels  over- 
whelmed and  silenced  all  the  clatter  of  our 
tongues.  Before  we  had  driven  twenty  yards 
the  fore-wheels  went  down  into  some  depths, 
but  righted;  the  hind-wheels  following  into 
the  same  depths,  there  remained  buried.  Our 
host  turned  round  to  see  what  was  the  matter; 
then  he  got  down  to  take  a  closer  view,  quietly 
observing,  **!  think  something  must  be 
broken.'*  The  axle-pin  hnd  been  snapped  in 
two.  Herr  Jehu  begged  us  to  descend,  and 
sent  his  little  bov  to  find  a  smith. 

A  child's   FU5EEAL   AT   DHAMMS5. 

WTiiie  detained  at  the  Hotel  de  Scandinavie, 
I  was  much  interestfd  in  watohinj?  the  cere- 
monies altendaiit  on  the  funt-ml  of  a  child  at 
a  house  nearly  opposit*^.  My  attention  w:.s 
first  attracted  If*  a  couple  ^-.i'  n:cn  who  wore 
planting  two  yo'ing  fir-trr-vs  firmly  in  the 
g^und  on  each  side  of  the  d^^or.  They  then 
proceeded  to  sirew  the  ro:.d  b-f'»ri*  the  hou!**.' 
thickly  with  fir-boughs.  Presently  the 
mourners  who  had  bv  de<T'ves  assembled  in 
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the  house,  re-appeared,  bearing  the  coffin  on 
a  bier.  The  coffin  waa  a  little  oblong  chest 
with  a  raised  lid ;  it  was  painted  white,  and 
had  a  black  cross  on  the  Ka  and  on  the  head- 
board. A  chaplet  of  flowera  lay  upon  it,  and 
there  were  a  few  flowers  scattered  in  the 
doorway.  The  mourners  moved  off  slowly  in 
pairs,  to  a  church  not  fa  distant ;  there  was 
no  sonnd  of  bell,  and  after  a  very  short 
interval,  they  returned  to  tho  house  before 
dispersing. 

We  remained  only  one  night  at  Dram  men, 
and  drove  the  next  morning  in  a  hired 
carriage  to  Hongsund,  a  little  village  on  the 
Dramnoen  river,  just  below  a  famous  salmon- 
leap.  I  have  a  friend  whose  sen'ant  met  us 
at  this  place  with  two  carrioles  ;  tlio  carriole 
is  tho  universal  summer  conveyance  of  tho 
Norwegians.  It  is  a  long  camngo  without 
springs,  set  on  exceedingly  long  shafts  ;  it 
holds  one  person  only  in  tho  body,  and  it  has 
a  board  behind,  which  accommodates  luggage 
or  a  driver.  It  runs  upon  very  laitfe  wheels,  and 
is  very  well  adapted  to  the  rough  mountainous 
roads  of  tho  country.  In  the  two  carrioles 
we  placed  ourselves;  and  after  travelling 
another  Norsk  mile— which  is  equal  to  about 
seven  miles  English — we  arrived  at  the  jimc- 
tion  of  the  Drammen  and  Simoa  rivers.  Here 
we  crossed  by  a  ferry,  which  plied  just  under 
a  glorious  waterfall  on  the  one  hand,  and 
just  over  a  smaller  cascade  on  the  other  hand, 
whereof  the  spray  rose  and  fell  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Some  picturesque  mill 
and  farm-buildings  marked  out  the  landing- 
place  ;  the  distance  was  on  all  sides  bounded 
oy  hills,  and  mills,  and  water&lls ;  and  car- 
rioles, and  fenymen,  and  travellers,  were  all 
m  a  glow  under  the  red  light  of  sunset 

Again  starting  on  our  road,  we  were  in 
half-an-hour  at  my  friend*s  house.  There  wo 
were  greeted  in  the  Norsk  fashion  ;  they  had 
surrounded  the  doorway  of  the  house  with 
flowers  in  honour  of  our  anival.  Large 
festoons  of  the  gay  wildflowers  with  which 
Norway  abounds  were  fastened  on  each  side, 
while  from  the  centre  was  suspended  a  wreath, 
within  which  were  displayed  my  initials  (be 
it  known,  I  am  a  lady)  in  Forget-me-Nots. 
The  whole  household  was  collected  at  the 
door  under  the  flowers,  to  receive  the  guests 
with  hospitable  smiles. 

OCR   TOTAL   ECLIPSE   nOKIC   PAKTV. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  July,  18.01, 
we  were  anxiously  interested  in  the  htnt<j  of 
the  wcithcr.  Norway  has  not  a  v(-ry  nettled 
cHmii*'.- ;  and  showers,  sunsiiini',  and  iiiiwt,  in 
i  rapid  :;lterijation  for  some  dayn  iK-fondiaud, 
h::d   m:.de   it  doubtful  wh"th<-r  w<;  kliould  be 

■  ♦^'lificl  by  the  Eclipse,  which  \\\u\.\'  trivellers 
fr'-m  Kn"lur;d  ha<i  come  out  to  K^e  in  its 
perf<rction. 

The  fr?eam'.-r  which  conveyed  th*;  {fr<'at«;r 
pul  of  the  w'l'M'.  men,a.*]d  some  of  the  curio»jH, 

■  io  \or\4'.';y  on  thin  occasion.  pretwrnt»-d  an  odd 
J  scene.     The  **  passenger*'  luggajre  "  w  a*  of  »■"' 
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iinaccountjibltj  description.  Mysterioua  whit^» 
denl  cases,  often  of  iin  unwieldy  lenjjth,  and 
fTcncr.illy  marked  '*  Glass,  with  great  care," 
or  not  unfrequently  deularin/j  trie  owners' 
name  in  immense  ea])it;tlii,  had  settled  down 
upon  the  ship  in  Iiorrible  confusion.  TIio 
saloon  accommodated  several ;  but  others 
were  stniwn  alon^  the  passage,  and  some  lay 
in  wait  to  trip  u])  those  who  walked  unwarily 
upon  the  de«k.  When  after  three  days  of 
discomfort  we  were  saluted  with  the  joyful 
summons  to  look  after  our  goods  because  the 
Custom  House  oflficers  had  come  on  board,  it 
was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  these  scaled  cases 
handed  down  more  tenderly  than  babies,  into 
the  little  boats  by  which  we  were  to  land, 
each  superintended  by  its  owner.  The  Cus- 
tom House  had  courteously  w^aived  the  cere- 
mony of  minute  inspection. 

The  morning  of  July  28,  1851,  respectably 
broke  out  cloudy,  but  wnth  a  tendency  to 
clear.  I  found  that  a  party  had  been  ])lanncd 
by  a  Norsk  friend  of  ours,  to  go  a  few  English 
miles  up  the  Fjord  to  the  Skuterud  Sa>ters,  or 
summer  pastures,  which  commanded  an  exUm- 
sive  range  of  country,  over  which  to  observe 
the  efl'ect  of  the  Eclipse.  This  arrangement, 
of  course,  had  been  dependent  on  the  weather, 
and  as  that  Wiuiinti.>d  our  making  the  ex- 
periment, we  prepared  forthwith  fur  the 
expedition.  We  started  soon  after  eleven 
oVlock  in  an  English  pony  carriage,  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  active  little  Norsk  horses,  and 
carrying,  as  luggage,  a  large  collection  of 
smoked  glasses,  and  a  tiny  telescop(^  Our 
road  lay,  iirst,  through  the  little  village 
Nymoen,  then,  crossing  the  Sitiioa  river,  by  a 
bridge  immediately  over  a  foss  or  fall  of 
upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  \\'i\  soon 
entered  a  pine  forest.  One  always  does  soon 
enter  a  pine  forest  in  traversing  Norwegian 
scenery  ;  this  ))articular  one  was,  ])erhaps, 
more  than  usually  fragrant  in  eonsi>u(uence  of 
the  late  rains.  Now  the  sun,  good  fellow, 
broke  out  joyously,  and  j)ul  forth  strength 
enough  to  make  us  grateful  for  the  shade  we 
were  enjoying.  Our  little  ponies  cantered 
up  and  galloped  down  hills  which  would 
have  been  terror  to  an  English  horse,  and  in 
an  hour-and-a-half  we  reached  the  mines  of 
Skuterud.  Beyond  this  point  there  is  no 
road,  a  footh-path  only  leading  to  the  Sa*ters. 
We  lost  no  time  in  securing  a  guide  to  lea<l  us 
to  the  rest  of  the  ])arty,  who,  we  were  t^ld, 
had  already  reachcil  their  destination.  As 
we  mounted  on  our  way,  the  view,  of  course, 
extended  on  all  sides.  Blue  hills  marked  out 
the  horizon,  with  a  magical  distinctness;  but 
since  the  sun  was  beating  uj)on  our  backs,  we 
were  glad  to  find  ourselves  at  last  on  the 
crowFiing  point,  selected  by  our  host  as  the 
fit  st'iti<»n  of  (d)servation :  it  was  one  which 
could  not  easily  be  bt?ttered.  VVe  were  com- 
pletely encircled  by  hills  of  i»ictures(ju<;  out- 
line, and  if  not  of  very  great  elevation,  yet 
^u'ffh  unnufrh  to  T^^Ui\n  traces  of  the  winter's 
\ow.    Norih-ensi  lay  the  Tyri-ljord,  calm  iiud 


clear;    and    immediately    around,    but    still 
below  us,  the  rude  Sieters,  built  of  stems  of   I 
fir-treca  like  the  Swiss  ch&lcts,  and  like  them 
merely  summer  dairy  huts. 

The  group  collected  on  the  summit  was 
a  pleasant  company ;  first,  I  was  ^troduccd 
to  our  hostess  *^rru,"  as  she  was  called,  a 
title  which  in  Norway  marks  a  higher  stand- 
ing than  ^  Madame,"  but  which  is  enjoyed  by 
some  who  have  not  the  education  or  manners 
of  the  middle  class  in  England.  She  was 
a  short,  stout,  handsome  little  woman,  who 
bowed  low  and  shook  hands  with  me,  but 
speedily  retired  to  attend  to  her  hospitable 
preparations.  i\Iy  next  introduction  was  to 
her  eldest  daughter,  a  handsome  brunette, 
under  a  deep  brimmed  straw  hat.  The 
younger  children,  all  under  the  shadow  of 
broad  hats,  scudded  away  in  every  din'ction 
to  avoid  being  sul)jecti>d  to  introductions. 
Seated  on  a  projecting  rock  was  a  young  man, 
fresh  from  the  University  of  Christiania,  with 
a  handsome  countenance,  and  a  becoming 
beard.  He  wiis  talking  over  "  coming  events^ 
with  two  friends,  one  of  them  an  Englishman ; 
the^,  with  ourselves,  were  all  the  members 
of  the  party.  Punch  and  a  variety  of  cakes 
having  been  handed  about  by  the  two  elder 
daughters,  we  planted  ourselves  in  the  most 
comfortable  position  for  watching  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Eclipse^  which  was  now 
nearly  tiue.  At  last,  at  about  a  quarter  to  | 
three  o'clock,  one  of  our  party,  an  English- 
Fuan,  had  reason  to  exclaim,  "Now,  it's 
be'nm." 

As  the  shadow  increased,  the  change  in  tho 
appearance  of  the  landscape  was  most  carious. 
'J'he  light  gradually  grew  pale,  the  disUmt 
Mile  became  gray,  the  foreground  dim  ;  in 
liict,  a  deep  twilight  seemed  to  have  stolen 
over  us.  The  temperature  sank  considerably  ; 
the  silence  was  compleU.> ;  an  irresistible 
feeling  of  awe  comi)elled  us  all  to  speak  in 
whispers  ;  but  the  most,  impressive  change 
took  place  about  two  minutes  before  the 
totjilily  commenced,  'i'iu^n  a  shadow,  like  a 
thick  dark  ch)ud,  aj)peared  over  the  north 
and  north-west,  and  swej>t  slowly  on  towards 
the  south-east,  until,  wh(?n  the  Eclipse,  became 
totid,  it  surrounded  us  entirely.  At  tho 
same  moment  a  brii^ht  oranm*.  streak  of  lii;ht 
broke  out  on  the  western  horizon,  causing  the 
outlines  of  the  hills  to  stand  out  in  a  bold  relief, 
and  giving  to  the  w-hole  landsi*ape,  somebody 
said,  tho  elltct  of  a  Claude.  The  corona  a|)- 
peared  to  emit  bright  yellow  rays,  but  tlu-y 
were  not  atroFig  enough  to  c^nst  a  shadow. 
y\iiny  stars  were  visible ;  we  have  since  made 
up  our  minds  that  there  were  at  least  twenty, 
but,  .'it  the  time,  we  were  all  too  busy  to  count 
them.  Mercury  and  Venus  were  consj»icuou8. 
VVe  declared  it  a  thousand  pities,  that  before 
the  totality  was  over  (and  with  us  it  lasted 
barely  three  minutes),  the  clouds  thickened 
so  rajiiilly,  that  we  afterwards  caught  only 
momentary  glimpses  of  the  Eclipst;  j)jissing 
,  uvi'svv  \»v.AV\i\v\  \\\vi\vv  •,  for  that  reason  the  effects. 
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produced  by  the  retominf»  davJijrlit,  wcn>  not 
so  decided  as  thoso  which  attended  iipon  its 
departure.  At  about  a  quarter  to  five,  it 
was  decided  that  the  Eclipse  was  over,  and 
80  we  descended  from  our  eminenco  towards 
the  mines,  in  the  guest-chamber  of  which 
we  were  to  find  a  feast  awaiting  us. 

On  our  way  we  stopped  to  look  at  the 
inside  of  a  Sseter.  It  contained  two  rooms ; 
the  tirst  \mng  the  living  room  was  hung 
round  with  dairy  utensils,  and  furnished  with 
primitive  home-made  chairs  and  tables,  whicli 
stood  at  all  angles  on  a  rough  mud  floor.  An 
old  man  was  sitting  by  a  low  wood  fire, 
smoking;  and  two  little  bare-legged  and 
yellow-haired  children  were  silenced  in  the 
middle  of  a  noisy  frolic  by  our  entrance. 
Both  rooms  were  extremely  low  and  small, 
and  fitted  only  for  that  season  of  the  year 
daring  which  they  are  to  be  occupied.  Of  the 
cattle  we  saw  nothing,  they  were  scattered 
far  and  wide  upon  the  i)Mstures. 

We  ourselves  rambled  to  our  pasture  in  the 
little  guest-chamber,  a  small  wooden  building, 
of  which  the  floor  was  strewn  with  sprigs 
of  juniper,  a  kind  of  carpeting  that  gives 
a  strong  smell  to  Norwegian  rooms.  Some 
beautiful  specimens  of  eobalt  ore  from  the 
adjacent  mines  were  there  deposited,  one  of 
which  I  was  told  was  even  fnier  than  that 
which  had  been  sent  to  the  Great  Exhibition. 

Summoned  to  tlinner,  I  was  much  aghast  at 
findinrr  that  the  hea<i  vti  the  tiible  was  allotted 
to  me  as  the  strauirer.  Dinner  began  with 
tea,  and  after  this  we  Irid  the  usual  pies  and 
fowls,  and  bottles  of  a  pic-nie.  Toasts  were 
in  much  request,  ineluding  the  healths  of  all 
the  great  astronomers  then  honouring  Norway 
with  their  visits :  this  we  very  properly  did, 
because  it  was  in  the  character  of  amateur 
astronomers  that  we  had  formed  our  pic-nic 
party.  When  we  prepared  for  our  departure 
we  discovered  that  the  rain  had  come  to  sec 
as  home.  Wrapped  in  all  sorts  of  plaids  and 
cloaks  we  took  leave  of  our  host  and  hostess, 
and  climbing  into  our  respective  vehicles — 
which  formed  tojret her  quite  a  motley  group 
of  carriages  and  carri.iUs,  we  drove  ofi  at  a 
rapid  pace,  some  takin^r  one  road,  some 
another,  galloping  to  our  respective  beds. 

A  DAT  OF  DI!(5£R. 

A  Norsk  dinner-party  is  a  ver)*  serious 
affiur.  It  is  not,  like  our  parties  in  England, 
limited  to  a  duration  of  from  four  to  five 
hoars,  and  those  in  the  evening  of  the  day, 
when  the  n^ual  occupations  of  most  people 
are  completed :  in  Norway,  the  fashionable 
hour  for  dinner  is  from  two  to  three,  and  if 
the  party  be  at  all  large,  dnn'-ini''  and  singing 
follow,  so  that  the  whole  bu•^i^•■'«.■i  probably  is 
not  eoncladed  until  two  or  thr>re  o'clock  in 
the  next  morning.  There  is  something  ex- 
ceedingly quaist  and  primitive;  in  the  Nor- 
weifian  manners,  '.-.nd  to  our  iije..«*,  even  in 
their  drrM  and  r'hy-iijn-'niy.  T'  •*  p*M»j»i«f  'io 
not   look    mui-h  un!ii\v   Kr.j  i-r.-n-r.,  Ku*  th** 


likeness  in  them  is  to  the  old-fashioned 
portraits  of  our  ancestors,  not  to  the  men  \>f 
our  own  day. 

At  a  dinner  party,  which  I  mean  m»w  to 
describe,  guests  to  the  nnmber  of  twenty  or 
thirty  were  expected.  To  the  last,  the  precise 
number  who  would  come  remained  uncertain  : 
for  in  Nonvay,  that  (essentially  frvo  country, 
a  custom  prevails  of  giving  very  {general  and 
undecided  answers  to  all  invitations,  also  of 
brinjjing  without  scruple  any  chance  guest  in 
addition  to  those  members  of  the  fiunily 
really  invited. 

One  large  room  having  been  comjiletely 
cleared  of  all  extraneous  furniture,  the  dinner 
tables  were  arranged  in  the  form  '.»f  thre»» 
sides  of  a  square,  leaving  only  room  between  the 
t^ibles  and  the  walls  for  the  passage  of  waiters 
behind  the  chairs.  Another  room  was  appro- 
priated  to  the  recepticm  of  the  guests,  a  thinl 
was  prepared  for  the  smokers  of  the  party, 
and  the  wide  folding-doors  of  the  hall  (uni- 
versal here)  were  thrown  wide  open,  seats 
being  arranged  inside  and  out  for  such  of  the 
company  as  prefernMl  these  less  formal 
quarters.  The  door-w:iy  was  hung  with 
llowers,  a  fresh  green  mat  of  young  fir  boughs 
was  laid  down  before  it,  and  as  a  finishing 
touch,  the  siuid  which  supplies  the  pLce  of 
gravel,  was  carefully  rakca  over.  Soon  after 
two  o'clock  the  arrivals  began,  j'uests  eame 
in  carriages  of  every  imaginable,  size  and 
shape.  The  grandei's  came  in  very  lil;.'h  old- 
fashioned  barouches,  very  much  the  worse  for 
wear,  and  of  which  it  was  impossible  t(»  guess 
even  the  colour  throu^ih  the  mud  and  dust, 
which  seemed  to  hav<.«  ju'cumulated  over  them 
during  the  past  months  or  years.  Some  drove  in 
double,  some  in  single  carriolj"- :  very  few  r;ime 
on  foot.  These  arrivals  following  eaeh  other  in 
rapid  succession,  one  was  sf)on  lo.it  in  n  eon- 
fused  maze  of  **Fruz,"  and  their  "Fniken" 
daughters;  "Mndames"  with  thvir  "Jom- 
frus,"  Proosts,  I'astors,  and  titles,  or  rather, 
designations  without  number.  Titles,  pro- 
perly so  called,  were  some  years  h\w*\  sup- 
pressed by  a  decree  of  the  Storthing ;  this,  m 
spite  of  the  king's  refusal  to  sanction  it,  was 
passed  after  it  had  been  persist*!*]  in  by  three 
successive  Storthings,  in  aceordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  Norwegian  O>nhtitution.  Kut, 
although  the  class  of  nobility' no  longer  exists, 
everyone  enjoys  his  own  title,  expressive  of 
his  occupation  in  the  world.  Thun,  a  dig- 
nitary of  the  church,  answering  perhaps,  to 
our  Rural  Dean,  is  called  iVoost,  and  hi%  wife 
Proostinde;  a  lawyer  is  called  Advokat ;  a 
shopkeeper,  Kjobniand,  and  so  on.  This  is 
the  rule  in  writing;  in  gem-ral  convirri-ation 
it  i-i  usual  to  mention  the  surnan.e  only.  Th<: 
company  li?;v:nir  arrivid,  wj.**  n'lt  kfpt  w;.iiing 
for  thi:  wine  ;.nd  mk*:*,  ^^hieh  it  is  fit  to  offi-r 
before  dinner.  The  '^.oU  is  held  to  hf  the 
se:*t  of  honour,  hud  to  it  t'  e  mohtdi-tirjgui'ihed 
:  n.on^  the  l-'id-'s  '.^ •'.■'<•  rj-h'-red  v. Ith  the  in- 
•■•.'-••jir.tlv  r*rrf*-:.*>-i  ''T/r  '/ft  t'"',"  •^lii«'h  doi-s 
H'ltv  for  «-vi-r'.  •••••'•-f:  *■;.•.■  ^»f  »f«»\'.l«'i\<-*>.      M'*' 
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assembled  party  did  not  present  a  very  gay 
appearance,  for  the  state  colour  is  black.     A 
black  bombazine   or   alpaca  droas,  or  better 
still,  a  black  silk,  is  the  true  adornment  of 
ffcntility.     A  sumptuary  law  ordains  black  to 
be  worn  at  Court  to  avoid  the  greater  expense 
of  coloured   dresses ;    and,  it   is    still   very 
generally,  thoujjh  not  universally,  the  colour 
in  re(|uest  for  balls.     Dinner  being  ready,  we 
proceeded    in    couples  to    the   dining-room. 
The  host  and  hostess  were   seated  near  the 
middle  of  the  table,  on   which   were  placed 
merely  the  dishes  of  the  sweet  course  dressed 
with  Howers,  and  the  cover  for  each  person. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  order  in  the  handing 
round  of  the  dishes.    Fish  was  followed  by 
meat,  and  afterwards  fish-pudding   (that  is, 
fish  beaten  up  in  a  mortar  until  it  is  of  the 
consistency  of  cream,)   made  its  appearance. 
The  vegetables  were  quite  curiosities :  young 
potatoes  were  swimming  in  parsley  and  butter, 
mixed  up  with  very    small   carrots.      Peas 
were  served  in  their  pods,  equally  disguised 
in  a  rich  gravy ;  and  all  were  handed  about 
and  eaten  by  themselves,  not  after  our  mode, 
as  adjuncts  to  the  meat.     Soon  after  wo  were 
all  seated  the  toasts  began.    The  host  began 
them  raisinc^  his  glass  and  saying,  *^Velkorn- 
men  til  boras ! "  (Welcome  to  the  board !)  and 
after  this  beginning  they  were  kept  up  briskly. 
Toasts,    though  nearly  abolished    in    good 
society  in  the  towns  and  more  fashionable 
places,  appear  to  be  still  very  general  in  the 
provinces  of  Norway ;  and,  in  the  instance  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  they  w^ere  perpetually 
proposed  during  the  couple  of  hours  we  spent 
at  table.    It  is  not  the  custom  in  Norway  for 
the  ladies  to  retire  before  the  gentlemen,  but 
all  rise  together;  moreover,  the  signal  for 
retirement  is  not  given  by  the  lady  of  the 
house,  for  that  would  be  considered  an  almost 
incredible  piece  of  rudeness  and  in  hospitality. 
The  feast  is  closed  by  the  guests  themselves, 
through  the  chief  of   them,  who  proposes 
""Takfor  Maden,"*  (Thanks  for  the  meal) ;  and 
this  toast  being  drunk  by  all,  the  wondrous 
scraping  of  chairs  on  the  bare  boards  which 
ensues,  announces  that  the  sitting  is  over. 
Not  so  the  ceremonies  which  belong  thereto ; 
each  gentleman  escorts  his  lady  back  into  the 
reception  room,  and  then  everybody  shakes 
hanas,  first  with  the  host  and  hostess,  saying 
again,    '*  Tak  for  Maden^"  and,  afterwards 
with  everybody  else.  This  is  an  embarrassing 
form  for  a  stranger,  who,  among  so  many, 
finds  it  far  from  easy  to  remember  which 


denly  seized  by  no   less  grave  a  personage 
than  the  Rector  of  the  University  of  Chris- 
tiania,  who,  without  speaking,  led  me  into  the 
large  open  space  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
placed  me  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  who  were 
playing  at  a  game    nearly  resembling    our 
English  "  Puss  in  the  Corner."      He   then 
bade  me  follow  his  example  in  taking  a  part. 
I  was  much  rejoiced  to  see  this  wholesome 
fun  heartily  kept  up  by  the  old  as  well  as  by 
the  young.    This  sport   was  followed   by  a 
game  called  Eukcmand^  or  the  widower,  which 
was  played  in  the  following  manner : — Several 
couples  placed  themselves  in  iile,  all  the  ladies 
on  the   right  hand  of  the   gentlemen.    One 
gentleman — the    Enkemand — stood    at    the 
head  of  the  column,  and  called  out  ^Sidste 
par  ud^^    (Last   pair  out);    on  which    they 
rushed  forward  to  the  front,  either  keeping 
to  their  respective  sides,  or  crossing  to  deceive 
the   Eukemand ;    whose    endeavour  was    to 
catch  the  lady  before  her  partner  could  seize 
her,  in  which  case  he  took  her  for  his  own, 
and  left  the  disappointed  gentleman  to  take 
his  place  as  Eukemand.  This  game  appeared  to 
be  a  favourite,  and  gave  rise  to  abundant  mirth. 
Music  and  dancmg  were  our  next  amuse- 
ments :  not  much  of  the  music,  except  in  so 
far  08  it  was  subservient  to  the  dancing ;  for 
people  either  could  not  or  would  not— cer- 
tainly   they    did    not — sing  or    play.     The 
dancmg  was  made    up    chiefly  of   waltzes. 
Something   like    a   country-dance   was    at- 
tempted ;  out  it  was  not  kept  up  with  much 
spirit    In  some  parts  of  Norway,  but  very 
generally  in  Sweaen,  occasional  servants  have 
to  perform  a  duty  which  would  astonish  the 
ladies  whose  suburban  feasts  in  this  country 
are  helped  through  with  the  aid  of  the  green- 
grocer, or  by  a  man  from  the  confectioner's. 
It  is  expected  of  a  waiter,  not  only  that  he 
should  be  able    to    announce    names   in  a 
sonorous  voice,  to  hand   dishes  rapidly,  to 
change  plates  quickly,  to  help  wine  adroitly, 
to  be  staid  and  respectable  in  his  conduct  in 
the  kitchen ;  but  tnat  he  should  be  a  good 
musician!     When    the    dishes    have    been 
cleared  away,  and  the  cloth  has  been  removed 
after  he  has  been  handing  about  the  delicacies 
of  the  season,  the  coffee,  and  in  summer,  the 
ices;   he    again  appears  music  in   hand   to 
perform  on  the  piano-forte.    The  Norsk  and 
Swedish  amateurs  deem  it  beneath  the  dighity 
of  the  High  Art  music  to  which  they  aspire 
to  perform  mere  Terpsichorean  tunes.    Dance 
music  is  therefore  delegated  to  waiters,  some 


hands  he  has  shaken,  and  which  hands  remain   of      whom    perform    Musard's    Quadrilles, 
to  be  sought.  Strauss's  and  Lanner's  Waltzes,  and  Jullicn^s 


This  done,  coffee  was  served,  and  we  dis- 
persed about  the  garden  and  grounds,  saunter- 
ing at  our  pleasure.  By  degrees,  as  the 
evening  closed  in,  most  of  us  began  to  re- 
assemble in  the  large  room  in  which  we  had 
dined.  There  a  free  space  was  cleared  for 
dancing,  and  thereinto  fresh  guests  were 
constantly  nrriviog.  While  standing  about 
and  talking  ia  this  room,  my  arm  was  aud- 


Polkas  in  a  style  which  would  astonish  even 
those  who  in  this  country  belong  to  **High  Life 
Below  Stairs."  After  dancing,  the  party  had 
frequent  recourse  to  some  era  me  or  other  to 
enliven  them.  ** French  Blind-man^s  Buf^V* 
and  *'  Hunt  the  ring,"  accompanied  by  music, 
were  both  in  request,  and  shared  in  by  as 
many  as  could  find  room  in  the  circle.  Punch, 
\by  TiO  m«Mi%  badly  brewed,  was  constantly 
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circulated,  and  produced  decidedly  enlivening 
effects. 

At  about  eleven  o^cIock,  we  were  mar- 
shalled into  a  large  room  upstairs,  where 
sapper  was  laid  in  the  same  style  as  dinner 
had  been ;  and,  indeed,  it  consisted  venr  nearly 
in  the  same  routine :  it  occupied,  to  be  sure, 
less  time.  Dancing  followed  once  more ;  and, 
like  all  afler-supper  dancinpf,  it  was  done  with 
spirit.  The  lanfirour  of  the  previous  displays 
was  now  succeeded  by  vigorous  and  amusing 
movements.  Before  supper,  in  fact,  it  had 
been  really  hard  work  to  dunce  in  a  room  by 
daylight.  In  the  middle  of  summer,  the 
evenings  are  so  light  in  these  northern  lati- 
tudes, that  we  had  not  required  candles  before 
supper. 

While  the  greater  part  of  the  company 
were  thus  engaged,  1  w.is  attracted  by  the 
sound  of  voices  in  chorus  outside,  and  wan- 
dered away  to  find  out  what  was  going  on.  I 
found  a  group  of  seven  or  eight  of  the  voung 
men  of  the  party,  who  were  sintjing  ^fo^3k 
and  German  songs  in  parts,  very  beautifully. 
Hicy  stood  under  a  chcsnut-tree  on  one  side 
of  the  hall-door,  and  the  light  from  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  dancing-room  fell  on  the  group 
with  capital  eifect. 

Singing  in  parts  is  an  accomplishment 
much  valued  in  Norway.  In  Christiania  there 
are  various  clubs  or  societies  established  for 
the  practice  of  part-bongs, — one  among  the 
students,  anotlier  among  ihe  shopkeepers,  &.c. 
The  Norsk  national  air,  "  For  Norge  Vigem- 
pers  Fodehind,*'  was  sung  with  great  applause. 
It  is  a  most  inspiriting  strain,  of  modern 
origin,  being  the  composition  of  Mehul.  Our 
own  national  air  was  also  performed  among 
the  number,  and  was,  I  found,  claimed  by 
Sweden  as  well  as  by  Germany. 

By  this  time  it  had  really  become  late — 
past  midnight — and  some  oi  the  party,  who 
had  several  English  miles  to  drive  before 
they  should  re:ich  home,  began  to  think  it 
high  time  to  take  leave. 

The  hostess  was  again  assailed  with  thanks ; 
but  this  time  the  burden  of  the  compliment 
was,  •*  Tak  for  ida*;''*  (Thanks  for  to-day). 
The  horses  were  put  to,  the  wondrous  car- 
riages again  drove  up  to  the  door,  looking 
exceedingly  clean  and  respectibic  in  the  uncer- 
tain twilight;  and  the  companv  dispersed, 
after  the  "Vortens  Skaal"  (the  Host's 
Health)  had  been  performed  by  the  before- 
mentioned  choristers. 
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I  ROSE  in  particularly  good  time,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  Portisi  bv  the  first  train. 
The  reader  must  be  informed,  or  reminded,  of 
the  existence  of  a  snus:  little  raiUvav  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  that  runs  along  the  smiling 
•hore  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  connects 
the  capital  with  the  channing  watering-place 
of  Ca8ti*l-a-mare.  On  this  railwav,  Portici 
the  nearest  and  most    convenient    starting- j 


point  for  Vesuvius,  is  one  of  the  stations ;  and 
another  station,  a  few  miles  further  do>\  n  the 
line,  is  the  tuwn  of  Pompeii.  The  dry  bones 
may  hope  to  live  now  that  Pompeii  is  birconie  a 
railway  stition.  Getting  out  of  the  carriage 
at  Portici,  I  walked  on  to  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Resina,  and  there  halted  for  break- 
fast. Most  of  the  Vesuvian  guides  live  here  ; 
and,  while  I  was  cracking  my  eggs  and  sipping 
my  coffee,  a  posse  of  these  worthies  were 
noisily  disputing  outside  for  possession  of  my 
person.  Putting  my  head  out  of  the  window, 
I  presumed  to  choose  my  own  custodian  ; 
beckoned  one,  who  seemed  the  most  intelligent, 
up  to  my  room,  and  made  an  arrangement  by 
which  I  agreed  to  give  him  for  the  day*s 
services  the  sum  of  one  piashe  (about  four 
shillings),  and  the  customary  drink-money. 
A  traveller  in  Italy,  or  indeed  in  any  other 
country,  will  always  find  his  wheels  oiled  as 
he  passes  through  it,  if  he  make  a  point  of 
quietly  acceding  to  the  expectations  of  the 
people  in  such  little  matters. 

Bv  eight  A.M.,  under  orders  of  the  guide,  I  had 
left  feesina,  and  we  were  on  our  way  to  Mount 
Vesuvius.  The  road  beyond  the  village  was 
tolerably  easy,  until  we  came  to  the  edge  of 
an  extensive  bed  or  stream  of  hard  irregular 
lava  that  had  found  its  way  out  of  the  volcano 
in  the  year  1849.  The  eruption  of  that  year 
caused  considerable  damage  to  the  vineyards, 
burning  them  up,  and  completely  destroying 
the  fertility  of  the  ground  for  some  miles 
around  the  base  of  the  mountiin.  The  grapes 
cultivated  on  these  slopes  produce  an  excellent 
wine  called  Lacryma  Christi ;  it  has  some 
resemblance  to  Champagne,  and  feti-hes  a  high 
price.  We  walked,  or  rather,  s- uinbled,  across 
this  sterile  tract;  and,  in  about  an  hour  and 
a  half,  reached  a  small  herun'tage,  where 
visitors  can  have  the  pleasure  of  signing  their 
names  in  a  book,  and  of  being  fleeced  in  the 
purchase  of  a  box,  containing  minute  fragments 
of  granite,  and  other  equally  scarce  pieces  of 
stone.  There  is  always  something  to  be  bought 
on  a  show-mountain ;  on  Snowdon  they  sell 
worsted  stockings. 

A  little  farther  on,  stands  the  Royal  Obser- 
vatory. A  small  company  of  soldiers  are 
stationed  here  for  the  protection  of  travellers 
— a  precaution  by  no  means  needless — against 
robbers ;  guides  included,  for  they  look  upon 
a  traveller  a  little  too  much  as  a  bit  of  booty. 
Another  hour's  hard  toiling  brought  us  to  the 
base  of  the  cone ;  for  so  the  upper  part  of  the 
mountain  near  its  mouth  is  termed.  Before 
attempting  to  ascend  this  cone — which  is  by  far 
the  steepest  and  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole 
ascent — we  halted,  and  laid  in  a  good  supply  of 
bread  and  fruit,  and  wine,  supplied  by  a  man, 
who  followed  in  our  train.  1  should  obsen-e, 
that  travellers  can  ride  up  to  this  point  on 
horses  or  mules ;  but  since  I  had  enjoyed 
some  previous  experience  in  Switzerhmd,  and 
ditl  not  anticipate  more  difficulty  than  the 
mountains  in  that  country  present,  I  resolved, 
much  against  the  \ud\TVDL\.\OTi  ^t  tk^  ^\ft!\ft.»\.^ 
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walk  the  entire  distance.  I  wns  not  80  wise, 
however,  as  I  thouprht  myself,  for  I  had  not 
made  sufficient  allowance  for  the  extra  fatigue 
consequent  upon  the  diflferenee  in  temperature ; 
however,  the  higher  wo  rose,  the  more  benefit 
we  derived  from  a  delightfully  fresh  breeze 
that  came  off  the  bay,  which  very  much  mode- 
rated the  oppression  of  the  sun.  The  wind,, 
indeed,  was  so  cool  at  a  place  where  we  halted 
for  more  corn  and  wine,  that  wo  wore  glad  to 
run  for  shelter  under  the  lee-side  of  some 
masses  of  rock.  After  reclining  there  at  our 
ease  for,  perhnps,  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we 
started  to  our  feet,  and  commenced  the  toil 
up  the  great  dust-heap.  The  orthodox  way 
of  mounting  is  to  summon  to  one's  aid  two 
or  three  extra  guides ;  one  of  whom  pushes 
behind,  while  others  drag  in  front  by  means  of 
a  cord  fastened  round  the  waist.  Inspirited, 
however,  by  the  com  and  wine,  I  spumed 
the  notion  of  this  ignominious  procedure,  and 
instead  of  following  the  beaten  track  up  the 
loose  dust  and  ashes — grand  pile  for  any 
scavenger  to  contemplate— I  made  my  way 
by  the  masses  of  broken  lava,  a  little  on  one 
side ;  they  were  a  trifle  more  steep,  and  in  a 
minute  degree  more  dangerous,  because  a  fall 
on  the  rough  comers  of  the  lava  would  pro- 
duce unpleasant  cuts  ;  and  a  false  step  might, 
by  a  remote  chance,  lead  to  a  broken  neck. 
A  cool  head  and  a  firm  foot  are  of  service  in 
such  places,  and  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  looking 
either  downward  or  upward,  but  simply  to 
keep  the  eve  fixed  steadily  in  front,  and  wholly 
occupied  in  seleeting  the  most  convenient 
places  upon  which  to  plant  the  foot 

At  length,  after  some  severe  straggling, varied 
by  sundry  slips,  and  an  occasional  pause  for 
breath,  I  stood  on  the  true  summit  of  Vesu- 
vius. The  surface  all  around  was  quite  warm, 
and  everywhere  intersected  by  numerous 
crevices,  fiom  whic-h  there  were  escaping 
little  wreaths  of  smoke.  We  first  lookea  for 
the  crater  of  1849,  and  walked  round  its  edge. 
The  interior  was  encrusted  with  a  coating  of 
sulphur  of  various  shades  and  tints,  which 
had  a  peculiar  effect  when  the  sun  shone  on 
it ;  a  sulphurous  vapour  issued  from  the  abyss 
beneath,  and  enveloped  us  in  its  annoying 
fumes.  We  then  went  to  the  old  and  large 
crater:  here  the  heat  of  the  surrounding  sur- 
face was  considerably  greater ;  so  great, 
indeed,  as  to  penetrate  through  thick-soled 
boots,  and  to  be  intolerable  to  the  naked 
hand.  At  this  spot  my  guide  commenced  a 
series  of  experiments,  of  a  highly  interesting 
and  philosophical  character;  the  first  of  them 
consisted  in  thrusting  a  stick  into  one  of  the 
many  crevices  or  fissures  in  the  earth,  and 
immediately  bringing  it  out  in  a  state  of 
ignition.  This  was  a  waste  of  timber ;  but 
the  next  experiment  had  a  more  useful  and 
economic  bearing;  it  was  none  other  than 
the  cooking  in  one  of  the  said  cracks  of  some 
fiSg^i  ^vhich  were  produced  unexpectedly  out 
of  the  guide's  coat-pockQt  Thene  eggs,  W\ng 
bua  cooked,  late.     I  was  not  hungry,  \>\\l\«\\^\\\.>a«SRAX\^. 
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it  is  one  of  the  uses  of  a  volcano  that  eujjs 
may  be  roasted  in  its  crater,  and  it  would 
have  ill  become  a  traveller,  after  ascending 
Mount  Vesuvius,  to  slight  whatever  efibrts 
the  old  fellow  might  make  to  offer  him 
refreshment  and  amusement. 

Travellers  may  generally  safely  descend  for 
some  depth  into  tne  mouth  of  the  volcano ; 
but  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  suffocating 
fumes  of  sulphur  were  rolling  out  more 
copiously  than  usual,  and  the  guide  dissuaded 
mo  from  a  too  hazardous  attempt.  The  view, 
of  course,  was  grand,  extending  completely 
over  the  bay,  with  the  bcjuitiful  little  towns 
skirting  its  edge,  including  also  in  the  distance 
the  islands  of  ( 'apri,  Ischia,  and  Procida,  and 
the  deeply  interesting  and  cljissical  region  of 
the  Bay  of  Baiie.  Almost  immediately  under 
us,  to  the  left,  was  the  railway  station  of 
Pompeii.  If  we  turned  round  to  look  inland, 
the  country,  so  fur  as  the  eye  could  scan,  was 
studded  with  white  palaces  and  houses,  which 
in  this  pure  and  clear  atmosphere,  really 
continue  white  all  the  year  round,  without 
the  bespattering  of  whitewash  every  spring. 
Vesuvius,  though  generally  represented  in 
prints  as  a  regular  truncated  cone,  is,  in 
reality,  a  mountain  from  which  rise  two 
distinct  cones;  the  one  out  of  whose  crater 
issued  the  fatal  stream  that  overwhelmed 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  has  long  since 
spent  its  fury,  and  b'.^como  quite  still.  Its 
companion  every  now  and  then,  however, 
gives  unequivocal  evidence  of  life. 

I  remained  at  the  top  for  about  an  hour, 
and  then  made  preparations  for  descending. 
In  proportion  as  the  ascent  of  the  cone  is, 
from  its  exceedingly  abrupt  steepness,  more 
difficult  than  the  ascent  of  almost  any  other 
mountain,  so  is  its  descent  in  equal  degree 
more  easy.  It  requires  a  good  hour  to  reach 
the  top,  but  less  than  five  minutes  are  enough 
to  see  us  to  the  bottom.  The  rapidity  and 
ease  of  the  downward  motion  are  really  quite 
surprising;  it  is  a  downward  flight.  The 
wayfarer  leans  backward  at  an  angle  of 
about  fifty  degrees,  and  begins  to  take 
enormous  strides  or  plunges.  At  each  step  he 
sinks— deeply  into  the  powdered  ashes,  so  that 
he  cannot  lose  his  footing,  or  roll  over;  the 
only  nervousness  or  apprenension  that  can  be 
experienced,  is  derived  from  a  conviction  of 
the  utter  impossibility  of  stopping  himself 
until  he  reaches  his  journey's  end ;  if  in  his 
progress  the  foot  should  unluckily  be  caught 
against  a  piece  of  rock  or  lava,  concealed 
below  the  surface,  it  is  probable  that  he  may 
get  through  the  remainder  of  the  descent 
head  foremost  Although  this  brisk  flight 
through  the  air  and  ashes  has  a  peculiarly 
exhilarating  and  agreeable  effect  on  tlie 
spirits,  it  does  not  unfortunately  extend  its 
kindly  influences  to  the  clothes.  I  found  my 
garments  in  some  disrepair,  but  my  boots 
having  been  made  expressly  with  an  eye  to 
VVvxft  tea-V  *^ffered    no    more    injury   than    a 
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THE  GREAT  CHOWSEMPOOR  BANK. 


It  has  long  been  a  prevalent  idea  with  that 
benighted  creature,  ^'the  million,"  that  to 
follow  the  avocation  of  a  banker,  requires  a 
long  iife  of  training  in  the  deep,  mysterious 
woritings  of  complicated  accounts,  interest- 
tableSf  and  something  more  than  mere  mul- 
tiplicaitioii ;  that  to  become  an  expert  and 
■neeeaafal  banker,  involves  deep  and  patient 
study,  long  practice,  and  an  unblemished 
career;  in  short,  that  bankers,  like  bishops, 
can  hardly  be  worth  anything  until  their  hair 
is  grey.  It  has  been  the  tisk  of  the  Anglo- 
Incuan  community  of  the  present  century  to 
demonstrate  the  hollowness  of  this  lonsf. 
cherished  belief.  The  wise  men  of  the  East 
have  flung  the  antiquated  Lombard  Street 
creed  far  into  the  shade;  they  have  de- 
monstrated to  a  nicety  that  what  Lord  Byron 
once  wrote  of  criticism  may  now  be  equally 
applied  to  the  banker^s  craft: 

*'A  man  ntJVt  lenre  his  time  to  every  trade 
Save  bankmc,  baiiken  all  ara  ready  made." 


Under  the  genial  influence  of  a  tropical 
climate,  the  development  of  a  bank  far  out- 
strips the  fabled  worth  of  Jack's  magic  bean- 
stalk. While  some  iiiHtitutions  on  the  old 
system,  in  the  old  country,  would  be  issuing 

circulars  and  preparing  their  ledcrcrs;  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Presidency;  accordingly  a 
East,  young  miiitiry  subs  and  beardless  branch  was  formed  —  a  branch  which  was 
civilians   spring   up  into    full-grown,    ^tirst-   fated  to   outgrow  the   parent  institution   in 


in  embryo.  Within  a  week  the  Great  Chow- 
sempoor  Bank  was  a  fact  The  Bank  had 
directors  and  a  regular  working  staff;  the 
directors  had  shares;  and,  by  some  compli- 
cation of  circumstances,  before  a  dozen  ac- 
counts were  opened,  the  shares  got  up  to  a 
premium.  Residents  at  the  other  neighbour- 
ing stations,  military  and  civil,  thirsted  for 
bank  honours,  and  scrip  was  applied  for  from 
all  quarters,  and  in  any  quantity. 

For  some  brief  period  the  Chowsempoor 
institution  wore  an  appearance  of  intense 
humility  and  modesty.  It  would  not  for  the 
world  have  been  thought  ambitious  or  even 
presuming.  The  young  captain  of  light-in- 
fantry,  who  condescended  to  act  as  secretary 
on  three  thousand  rupees  a  month,  informed 
the  public,  in  the  virgin  Chowsempoor  cir- 
cular, that  their  capitil  was  intended  to  be 
limited  to  a  lac,  or  ten  thousand  pounds. 
But^  the  ten  thousand  became  augmented  to 
twenty,  and  then  to  fifty  thousand.  Neither 
was  it  very  long  before  the  majors,  and 
'  collectors,  and  mngistrates  forming  the  Board 
discovered,  that  such  places  as  Blankpoor  and 
Anditorbad,  and  other  minor  hill  stations 
were  far  too  circu.nscribed  a  field  for  their 
growing  operations.  They  must  extend  their 
influonce  through  other  channels;  they  must 
have   a   branch   establishment    at    the   great 
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chop"  bank  directors. 

It  was   in  the    latter    part    of   the    year 

eighteen  hundred  and  somelhinfj — not  so  long 

since,   but  that  I  pcrfcitly  rciiiember  all  the 

circumstiinces,  and  I  am  not  nn  old  man  yet, — 

when  a  party  of  oflicers  nnd  civilians  sittinjr 

round  the  mess-tibic  at  Bl.wikponr,  a  inilit'iry 

station  in  the  largest  f)residerii'y  of  our  Indian 

Empire,   agreed   atnonir  them  si*  Ives   to   "get 

up**  a  bank;  the  want  of  **:iee(»rnmodation  " 

being   then    much    felt   in    that   part   of  the 

world.     Before  they  ros**  from  the  table,  the 

amount  of  capiUil  had  been  a'jreed  npun,  the 

scrip  ap|>ortioned,  the  *'diivetion"  tilled,  and 

the  sevret-iry   and   mmiiiers  a[)pointed.     No 

time  was  lost     It  was  diseovered  that  what 

hxiked    so    beautifully    n)S'/-eulour    after    .-i 

dozen  of  Champ  liT'ie,  wore  an  eipially  cheerful 

a*pei*:t  when  h»okeii  at  t!]e  f«»l!()vvini,'  mi»rnini: 

over  B  ishu  p:i}c  n)e.     The  t\i)n.r  wan  not  ion*' 
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more   respects    than    mere    extent    of   ope- 
rations. 

By  way  of  a  little  variety,  a  few  morchantn 
were  admitted  into  the  branch  direction ;  this 
imparted  fresh  vi^rour  to  the  system,  and  the 
H  Murhly  Bund  Branch  of  the  Grtat  Chowsem- 
poor  B  mk  bade  fair  to  do  all  in  its  power  to 
develope  the  resources  of  that  portion  of 
British  India,  on  the  most  approved  modern 
principle. 

A  spacious  building  was  appropriated  for 
the  *'  Branch,"  in  the  most  commanding  and 
expensive  part  of  the  capiU'il.    The  house  was 
fitted  and  furnished  in  true  Orientil  style  and 
costliness,  and  was  tended  and  ffnorded  by  a 
little  army  of  retainers.  Not  th*taMifc«nUni«M 
Were  the  suite  of  apaH**" 
local    manager— A  »■' 
warrior    in    figUfi 
converfiatiun,  u  ll 
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Short,  prccteclj  the  man  to  moko  anch  a' 
cliil'l  ai  he  bid  in  head,  walk  nlooe  before  il 
wan  n  f uur  old.  It  was  perfectly  marrelloDa 
to  see  how  tlie  ioslitnlian  grew  itnd  thro?e. 
Pcoplo  were  lost  ia  smaztment  at  it.  Even 
the  uunning  old  fospa  of  natives  were  not 
prepariid  for  il — and  they  are  umiallr  prepared 
for  a  good  deal.  Brnulna  and  ZemindarB 
became  envious  of  Iho  Grpat  Chowseinpoor 
Bank,  and  determinBd  to  bcooine  shiireholacrs. 
It  was  not  loDg  before  the  list  of  directors 
contAined  the  revered  names  of  Baboo  Futty 
Maund,  and  Dustomiowsllah  Dutt. 

The  ri'sourL-es  of  the  Presidency  were  now 
being  fully  developed — in  vulgar  words,  the 
exports  were  donbled;  credit  was  lavishly 
given,  and  as  freely  taken.  Small  men  of  a 
few  odd  thonsands  shipped  prodnce  to  the 
eitent  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  they  wen- 
not  over  particnlar'  as  to  rrkat  they  shipped. 
Bhopkeepcra  swelled  into  merchants.  Mer- 
chants expanded  into  princes.  Civil  servants 
turned  up  their  ofHcial  noses  at  their  dry 
routine  duties,  thought  seriously  of  re- 1 
tiring  from  the  service,  and,  as  they  revelled  i 
in  the  winning  Hookah,  gave  themselves  up 
to  dreams,  which  in  fairy  splendour  and  im- 
poaaible  ningni licence,  could  only  luive  found 
ft  rival  in  the  Arabian  Nights'^  Entertun-j 
ments.  To  their  imaginative  vision  the  fabled 
Pagoda  Tree  appeared  to  be  putting  forth  its  i 

S'"'.tering  foilage,  and  ripening  its  tempting, 
it  wi^  magic  rapidity. 
Tlist  was  a  right  merry  season  for  the 
bold  and  the  venturesonio ;  and  everybody 
became  bold  and  venturesome.  Each  member 
of  the  Hooghly  Bund  community  appeared 
to  poaacBS  a  chip  of  the  real  original  phiioso- 
pher'a  atone,  a  touch  of  which  transmuted 
every  object  into  the  precious  metal.  Many 
and  brilliant  were  the  evening  parties,  and 
the  dinners,  and  the  oaulches  given  by  the 
ilite  and  the  nan-ilile,  at  which  the  "Lions" 
were  sure  to  be  one  or  two  directors,  with 
perchance  the  Manager  of  the  Hooghly  Bund 
Branch  of  the  Great  Chowsempoor  Bunk, 
The  shares  of  the  Bank  conlinoed  to  rise 
until  they  reached  one  hundred  per  cent,  pre- 
mium; where  they  remained,  cither  lacking 
the  courage  to  go  any  higher,  or  feelbg-  that 
Ihey  had  done  tiieir  duty. 

It  ra^y  be  as  well  to  state  here  the  prin- 
ciple which  regulated  the  allotment  of  the  new 
shares,  of  wbinh  the  Bank's  enormous  auccees 
warranted  the  issue,  as  it  will  at  once  ahotv 
the  iffl me Dsely  superior  management  of  Indian 
bonks  to  that  of  the  old  school.  The  new 
scrip  was  not  permitted  to  find  its  way  at 
once  among  the  vulgar  crowd.  It  wns 
apportioned  among  the  existing  share- 1 
holders  in  an  exact  ratto  with  the  number! 
of  shares  hold  by  them,  and  of  course  made  I 
over  to  them  at  par — i.  c  each  share  ofi 
fifty  pounds,  was  nanded  to  them  at  that ' 
figure,  although  worth,  in  the  siiare  market,  i 
double  that  amount;  and,  inasmuch  as 
most  of  these  some  proprietors  had  taken  1 


■I   many   shares    as    the;   could  Gad 
lo  pay  for,  the  Bank   very  eonaid»ra!^T 
t^em  the  new  scrip  on  fr-Hi'      Ti'"  ("i 
possessors  o[  this  fre^ti  ^'"--      r   ■■  ■ 
Iheir  aci]uiaitiuns  to  ;:<.><'' 
them  for  cash  at  thy   i  i      .      . 
miumipayiogio.to  tljil]   ■  ; 

the  price  at  par,  and   t'omfortntily  pwki: 
tlie  ailE^rence.    This  simple  and  goooJiat 
procou  was  repeated  scvcniJ  liin«a  010% 
finitely   to   the  satisfaction    of  tiji 
secret.     In  order  to  prerenl  Iht-  p<.« 
any   serious   decline   in    the  inarke 
these   new   shares,  and   to    moke 
doubly  sure,  the  wnry  manager  tratchi 
course  of  events;  asd,  on  any  appeal 
there   beiog  more  sdleiB  than   buyers, 
in  and  bought  up  all.  at  a  trifle  b«iuW] 
full  rate.    On  account  the  Bank 
purchases   were  made  villi  the  Bank 
Ills  true;  but  In  the  nsmc  of  thr  di 
in  c<|nal   proportioDs.     hi  lime,  tlie 
Bonk  Manager  contrived  to  nouupuUau  «1 
share   ns   it   fell    in   the   mukct,    and     " 
buyers   went   tu    him,   oa  a  ilicei 
course,  as  the  only  ch«ic«  of  uliUiinio; 
share;  so  that,  not  only  was  lh«  p  * 
maintained,    but    something    hacdsomv    <rM 
turned  over  in  the  shape  of  profit  for  dirfeiot' 
amonj  the  "direction." 

For  and  wide  the  Bank  aharu  tatuh  qnacL 
The   Cholera   and    the    VU-^m    InvAU-i     ' 
n  mere  snail's  pact-.—;; 
sufiil's   pace   too — ctir;  ,  1 

raging  of  this  Joint  Si 
low.   rich   ond   poor.   v.  -1 

Christian    and    Hcalln-o,     jc-     j"i  •- 
were   alike   struck    down.     Ttiv  jwigt 
the  bench,  the  pleader  nt  the  bar.  the  pniA 
in  the  pulpit,  tlie  poorest  clerk,  the  meuiMt 
money-chan^T, — all  bow^ed  Uie  knei^  l«  Iha 
newgoldeafmagc,  which  they  of  Choivsi-nifwoT 
had  sot  up.  A  bank  director  w:m  iIhhuq  trvB 
hia  horse  on  the  pnrado;   quick  :l4  ihoaftil, 
half-a-dozen   doctors   rushed  to  Uu'  ilinblcd 
mnn ;  and,  as  the  foremost  blid  tnosl  r'jniniats 
among  them  felt  hia  pulae,  whiiiptTi'ii  in  his 
ear  an  inquiiy  about  a  few  of  the  u^it  isaoo 
of   shares.      The    trustee    of    a    Idnevolwiti 
Fund    for   Widows    and   Orphans,    was  t» 
anxious  to  add  to  the   means  of  liiese  |N 
dependent  creatures,   tJiot   on    his    »wn    I 
aponaibility,   and    in   secret   (as   goad  shai 
ever  hu  done),  he  invested  Mio  whole  of  I 
moneys  in  hii^  hands  in  ChowsciuDoor  Bi 

ytock. 

The  yount  and  rather  spetulalive  finaaf 
Hookey,  Walker,  anil  CniTipany,  went  boUlf 
to  iiork  in  the  woy  of  -  developing  <!•  "»-  , 
sources  of  the  country;"  which  mgoiSat 
literally,  making  enormous  shipmeaU  rf  r»ir 
produce.  They  made  large  nurcbax*  of  ««t.' 
in.ii£;o,  rice,  gums,  and,  in  ahoit,  of  nU  lh«' 
most  valuable  products  of  the  Itcd;  nl, 
havmff  shipped  them  to  England,  Uioy  fcaod  I 
not  the  least  difficulty  in  obtaining  fi«a  tt— ' 
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advance,  in  cash,  quite  equal  to  the  entire 
!  value  of  the  good"?.  The  rule  had  been,  to  ad- 
I  ?anee  no  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  prime 
cost ;  but  by  an  ingenious  process,  known  as 
**•  salting  the  invoice,*'  the  articles  were  made 
to  appear  as  worth  fifty  per  cent,  beyond 
their  real  value.  Thus  the  enterprising  firm 
recovered  on  the  spot  all  they  had  paid  for 
their  shipments. 

Moreover,  Messrs.  Hookey,  Walker,  and 
Company  were  largely  interested  in  Indigo 
Factories;   that    is    to  say,  they  possessed 
several     extensive    estates    producing    that 
article.  The  firm,  finding  how  well  the  system 
worked  with  their  shipments,  determined  to 
launch  out  in  planting  matters.    One  of  the 
partners  being  a  director  of  the  Bank,  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  ^^accommoda- 
tion ;"  in  other  words,  a  loan  of  a  few  lacs, 
(a    lac   is   only   ten    thousand    pounds)  to 
enable  these  enterprising  merchants  to  ex- 
tend   their    operations,    which    they  accord- 
mgly    did   in    the    most    approved    fashion. 
Among   many   other    transactions    of    that 
time  may  be  instanced    the    sale,    by    this 
same  firm,  of  an  indigo  factory  in  the  in- 
terior, at   a  rather  heavy  figure.    Payment 
was  made  in  bank  post  bills  of  the  other 
Hooghly  establishment — the  ^  Junction  Bank" 
paper — which  was  then  fully  thirty  per  cent 
below   par.    Our  friends,  Hookey,   Walker, 
and  Company,  took  these  bills  to  the  Chow, 
sempoor  Bank,  who,  not  wishing  to  refuse 
good  customers,  obligingly  cashed  the  paper 
at  its  full  orifrinal  value. 

To  any  ordinary  mind  this  would  appear  a 
somewhat  losing  game.  But,  oh  dear!  no; 
the  Manager  of  the  **Chowsempoor"  was  too 
clever  for  th.it,  and  soon  backed  out  of  the 
difficulty.  An  "advance*'  happened  to  be 
wanted  by  a  customer,  on  a  rather  shakv  sugar 
concern ;  and  the  hawk-eyed,  clear-headed  man 
of  business  consented  to  make  the  loan,  on  con- 
dition that  it  was  taken  in  the  unfortunate 
bank  post  bills,  valued  at  par.  It  is  true  this 
sugar  estate  turned  out  a  very  sorry  affair, 
indeed ;  and  it  was  soon  after  evident  that 
unless  the  Bank  assisted  the  proprietor  with  a 
further  loan  of  rupees  to  keep  it  in  good  culti- 
vation,  the  property  would  go  to  utter  ruin, 
and  the  directors  would  find  their  first  advance 
scattered  to  the  winds.  That  mattered  little ; 
further  aid  was  granted:  the  owner  was  still 
embarrassed;  and  it  ended  in  the  factory 
reverting  to  the  Bank  as  their  own  pro- 
perty, whilst  the  directors  and  managers 
chuckled  at  the  increasing  extent  of  their 
operations. 

But,  the  benevolent  Bank  did  not  shower 
its  golden  favours  on  commercial  men  alone. 
It  was  particularly  indiscriminate  in  its  gene- 
rosity. The  directors,  doubtless,  bending 
under  the  weight  of  gold  mohnrs  and  Com- 
p;iny*s  rupees,  smiled  complacently  on  all  man- 
kind, and  appeared,  by  their  distribution  of 
worUlly  riches,  to  be  imbued  with  Com- 
;  H  munist  principles.    The  young  cadet,  bask- 
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ing  in  the  sunshine  of  college  life  crippled 
and  fettered  by  his  paltry  allowance  from 
the  Honourable  Company,  of  four  hundred 
rupees  a-month,  besought  the  friendly  oHioes 
of  this  truly  charitable  institution;  and 
not  in  vain,  for  one  of  the  directors  was  his 
uncle's  most  intimate  friend.  A  few  strokes 
of  the  pen,  and  the  embryo  civilian  possessed 
the  means  of  driving  his  tandem,  drinking 
Champagne  at  tiffin,  giving  crack  parties, 
frequenting  the  gaming-table ;  in  short,  of 
qualifying  himself  for  a  perfect  model  Hooghly 
Bund  Sahib. 

So  long  as  the  gold  and  silver  stream  swept 
gaily  and  smoothly  over  the  land,  all  went  well. 
Trade  flourished  and  traders  prospered.  Em- 
ployment was  good,and  prices  rose  enormously. 
Imported  goods  were  consumed  in  huge  quan- 
tities, at  lavish  rates.  Exports  swelled  to  an 
unusual  amount ;  ships  were  no  sooner  in  the 
river  and  unloaded,  than  they  were  freighted 
with  costly  goods  for  Europe.  The  collectors 
of  revenue  were  faint  with  the  effort  of  receiving 
so  many  taxes :  the  treasury  of  **  John  Com- 
pany'* was  well  nigh  bursting  open  its  massive 
doors,  so  vast  were  the  piles  of  glittering  coin 
within.  Indeed  all  allowed  that  there  never 
had  been  seen  such  a  prosperous  time 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  civilian. 
The  publie  prints  were  loud  in  their  exult&. 
tions  and  their  praises  of  the  judicious 
management  of  the  Banks.  They  pointed 
with  exultation  to  the  enormously  increased 
trade  of  the  country,  and  gave  all  honour 
to  those  noble  and  useful  institutions,  which 
thus  fostered  the  commerce  of,  and  added 
fresh  lustre  to,  the  brightest  gem  in  the 
crown  of  Britain ! 

This  state  of  things  was  not  destined  to  last 
for  ever.  Some  evil  genius,  envious  of  the 
Chowsempoor  career,  stepped  in  and  spoilt 
the  pleasant  game.  Time  rolled  on;  half- 
yearly  meetings  of  shareholders  were  held,  and 
most  cheering  prospects  were  developed  by 
eloquent  directors  in  sanguine  speeches,  and 
attested  by  kind  auditors  in  glowing  accounts. 
Easy,  however,  as  it  was  to  cook  up  pleasant 
reports,  it  became  somewhat  less  easy  to  con- 
tinue providing  the  usual  dividend  of  twelve 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Accordingly,  after  a 
little  delay,  the  twelve  was  reduced  to  six,  and 
proprietors  were  told  to  thank  their  stars  it 
was  not  four. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  doings  in  the  East 
Heavy  shipments  outward  and  homeward 
overstocked  both  markets;  prices  fell  seri- 
ously; and,  as  every  one  wanted  to  sell,  no 
one  wanted  to  buy,  and  of  course  matters 
did  not  improve.  Some  merchants  were  so 
pressed  by  heavy  losses,  that  they  actually 
ventured  to  sell  out  Chowsempoor  stock. 
The  effect  of  this  upon  the  market  was  not 
long  in  being  felt ;  for  fear  is  contagious,  like 
many  other  complaints;  and  the  fashion  of 
converting  scrip  into  real  rupees,  soon  be- 
came prevalent^  much  to  the  mortification 
of  directors  and  managers.    It  was    found 
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impossible  to  continiio  tho  old  plan  of  buying 
iij)  shiiros  from  tho  mnrkct,  since  every 
wlio  could,  became  a  seller;  tho  stock 


out 

nipidly  loll  to  par,  nod  then  to  much  below 
that  iiioderato  point,  until  all  the  world 
hud  ishares  to  sell,  but  no  buyers  were  lefL 
And  thi-n,  but  not  until  then,  the  price 
ceased  to  fall  any  lower,  for  tho  shares  had 
no  price ;  they  fell  to  zero. 

The  next  general  meeting  was  an  anxious, 
and  an  unpleasant  meeting  for  all  parties.  Still 
the  directors'  report  spoke  confidently  of  tho 
future.  No  actual  panic  had  then  occurred, 
and  although  heavy  losses  on  all  sides  were 
matters  of  notoriety,  the  considerate  auditors 
had  put  down  no  more  than  a  few  thousand 
rupees  as  bad  debts.  To  be  sure,  the  dividend 
of  five  per  cent,  boldly  declared  on  tho  current 
year,  would  have  had  to  bo  p:dd  out  of  the 
capital,  but  it  was  dreaded  that  it  would  bo 
very  difficult  for  tho  manager  to  discover  any 
capital  whatever.  This  difficulty  was  soon 
mastered:  the  directors  were  not  put  to  tiic 
troable  of  fishing  for  capital  in  empty  eolfers, 
and  an  infmite  amount  of  vexation  and  de- 
claring of  accounts  was  saved  them  by  th(^  far 
more  simple  process  of  suspending  payment ; 
which  was  done  not  long  afterwards  to  the 
terror  of  many,  and  the  astonitihmcnt  of 
more. 

It  was  then  clearly  demonstrati^d  that 
whilst  the  Great  Chowsempoor  Biink  had 
been  so  ordontly  bent  upon  "  developing  tho 
resources  of  the  country,"  the  directors  had 
overlooked  the  necessity  of  develoj)ing  the 
resources  of  the  Bank.  The  stale  old  maxim 
about  being  just  before  being  generous  had 
found  no  place  in  the  manager's  creed,  and 
when  tho  hour  of  trial  and  difficulty  came, 
they  who  had  been  so  lavish  towards  others 
found  there  was  not  a  single  friend  or  sup- 
porter for  themselves. 

Of  the  scenes  which  passed  in  and  about 
Hooghly  Bund,  after  the  stoppage  of  the  Great 
Chowsempoor  Bank,    it    would  be  not  less 
difficult  than  painful  to  treat.    To  such  iirms 
as  Hookey,  Walker,  and  Coni]>any,  it  was  no 
doubt  distressing  and  inconvenient  to  a  degree ; 
to  the  Insurance  Companies  it  was  perhaps 
more  so :  while  the  young,  confiding,  embryo 
civilians,  and  the  juvenile  captains  and  inno- 
cent ensigns,  all  of  whom  had  learnt  to  look  at 
the  Bank  as  greatly  honored  by  the  accommo- 
dation accorded  them,  considered  it  extremely 
hard  to  bo  called   upon   to   '•payup'*  their 
accounts — so  very  hard  indeed  that  scarcely  any 
attended  to  the  call.  But  if  it  proved  harrassing 
and  annoying  to  all  those,  now  was  it  with 
the  poor  friendless  widows  and  orphans,  whose 
all  in  this  world  had  been  engulphed  within 
the  fatal  vortex  of  tho  banking  mania?  Terror 
would  be  a  faint  term  to  apply  to  tho  feelings 
of  these  8tri«ken  people  when  they  learnt  the 
extent  of   the    blow — that   they    were  not 
only  friendless,  but  penniless !    Their  official 
TruBtee  was  exceedingly  sorry  for  what  had 
occurred ;  but  he  had  acted  for  the  bettl 


As  for  the  Great  (Miowsempoor  B:ink  ilsitlf, 
its  affairs  are  still  being  wound  up,  willi  no 
prospect  of  a  dividend :  although  some  very 
clear-headed,  sharp-dealing  individuals  have 
contrived  to  realise  fortunes  out  of  tho  scat^ 
tered  wreck ;  how,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for 
me  to  relate. 


SNAILS. 

ErHRAiiiM  SuTHEKJiousE,  tlic  father  of 
William  Slitherhouse,  our  hero,  was  a  re- 
spectiible  mechanic,  who  gained  his  livelihood 
by  makin  clock-faces,  or  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, A  certain  part  of  them,  for  he  only 
made  the  hands.  After  working  sedulously 
at  this  branch  of  horological  mechanism 
during  fifty-three  years,  ho  was  just  beginning 
to  think  of  importing  a  few  Dutch  clocks,  and 
establishing  an  independent  trade,  when  his 
own  hour-hand  stopped.  He,  dyinff,  "be- 
queathed to  his  son  a  good  name,'*  together  with 
special  directions  us  to  the  manufacture  of  tho 
black  hand.s,  in  tho  Swiss  style,  as  he  thought 
them  more  elegant  th:m  gold  ones,  and  also 
clearer  to  be  seen  at  dusk,  or  by  night.  William 
Slitherhonse  followed  all  his  father's  injunc- 
tions 40  c;irefully,  that  aflter  remaining  in  busi- 
ness live-and- forty  years,  he  h.id  saved  enough 
to  retire  to  a  six-roomed  villa,  at  Camberwell. 
A  strip  of  gjirden  at  tho  b:ick,  enclosed  by  a 
brick  wall  on  two  sides,  with  a  wooden  paling 
and  a  salubrious  diteh  at  the  bottom,  afforded 
him  every  opportunity  for  rural  recreation 
and  the  pnr«*iiit  of  m  \v  sources  of  interest  in 
life. 

William  Slitherhonse  took  to  gardening. 
In  his  first  se:ison  he  tried  a  great  many 
things,  and  found  they  would  not  grow. 
Some  died  at  once,  and  others  in  tho  course 
of  a  few  weeks.  J  le  h:iw  that  it  was  not  wise 
to  be  too  ambitious,  and  that  the  climate  of 
Camberwell  had  berii  overrated  by  his  land- 
lord. After  his  tiiird  season,  he  came  to  his 
senses,  and  v.-:..s  content  with  humble  flowers 
and  vegetjibles.  1  lis  greatest  success  was  in 
cabbages ;  th::t  is  to  say,  so  far  as  their  growth 
and  promise  wen^  concerned;  but  unfor- 
tunately theri-  always  came  a  large  colony  of 
snails  in  the  spring,  which  multiplied  im- 
mensely all  through  the  summer  and  autumn, 
and  devoured  llie  bjst  of  his  produce.  Not 
a  cabbage  n\::s  h-ft  heart-whole,  and  all  the 
best  of  the  ini  erinediale  leaves  were  riddled  like 
very  line  r»i  '  Moint  lace,  or  otherwise  damaged 
forallediir  ""rposos.  This  gave  Mr.  Slither- 
honse a  h< />iiir  feeling  towards  the  ma- 
rauders, and  hu  ai\..;->  did  his  best  to  get 
rid  of  them. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  li':ired  that  humane 
people,  who  are  fond  of  gardening,  dispose  of 
their  surplus  snails  by  throwing  them  over 
into  tho  gardens  of  their  next  door  neighbours. 
It  is  clear  they  must  be  disposed  of  somehow. 
The  question  is,  in  all  similar  eases,  who  are  ii 
[to  eat  the  vegetables — the  grower,  or  the  I' 
\  \i\TQ\;(h%'\    ^vlI  ^  ^uall  is  a  sort  of  subsLince  I 
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not  very  nice  and  or.sy  to  dv:\\  with.  It  13  nil 
very  well  for  gardening-books  simply  to  say, 
"Snails  are  destroyed  by  crush  inir."  Of  course 
they  are;  but  who  likes  to  do  it?  William 
SUtherhouse,  I  say  it  to  his  honour,  was  not 
the  mnn.  Robbed  though  ho  wns  every  ye:ir 
of  the  bos  I  part  of  the  produce  of  his  garden, 
he  could  never  make  up  his  mind  to  use  his 
virtuous  am:; ten r  spade  for  any  such  purpose. 
It  is  true  that  a  chemist  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, having  whispered  to  him  tluit  s:ilt  wns  a 
deadly  poison  to  snails,  our  friend  did  once 
deposit  a  score  of  them  in  a  llower-pot.  and  then 
cast  over  the  moving  m.-^ss  of  shells  and  horns 
half  a  h.indfut  of  salt.  JJut  he  never  did  it 
twice.  The  instantaneous  shrinking  back  of 
all  those  protruding  and  inquiring  horns — 
the  yellow  frolh  of  tlie  slioll-mouths,  and  the 
aDgaished  rolling  over  of  the  shells,  was  too 
moch  for  him — and  no  v.onder.  Mr.  Slilhcr- 
boa8e*s  servant,  an  old  v/oinan  of  no  imngina- 
tioD,  once  colleett-d  a  he.ip  of  snails  from  the 
pilings  near  the  ditch  ::t  the  bottom  of  the 
garden,  and  after  seolding  them  all  down  the 
pathway  into  the  kitchen,  tiirew  tli(>m  into 
the  fire.  She  reofived  warning  that  very 
day. 

Mr.  Slitherhous^e  now  .'ulopted  t!ie  plan  of 
collecting  two  or  three  scon-s  <»f  the  ma^ 
randers in  a  pockct-handkerchiLf,  and  carrying 
them  a  fcw  miles  off  to  deposit  them  beneath 
the  hedge  of  some  ticld.  15y  these  means  he 
avoided  the  horrors  of  gelatinous  contortions, 
and  all  the  spittings  an<l  splutterings  attend- 
ing extermination;  while,  at  the  snme  time,  he 
reconciled  the  fact  of  suih  injury  as  the  ^^n-iiis 
might  do  to  the  hedge-l^Mves  and  fiL'ld-L'rass 
by  the  rcHcction  that  snr.iis  were  sent  into  the 
world  to  eat  somelhirifj,  and  that  he  h:iJ  not 
the  least  knowledge  of  th-.'  person  who  owned 
the  field.  Perhaps  it  l)el(jngod  to  Her  Most 
Ciracions  ^Injosty  the  Queen,  in  wJiieh  e:ise 
there  w."j  no  harm  done. 

\o  doubt  c;:ti  exist  b!:t  llie  revul-si-n  caused 
ia  the  mind  of  Mr.  S.il-ierhoJiso,  by  the  pre- 
vious murders  1;i:lI  Hl*  h:id  liim-.-if  eoni::iitt';d 
as  well  as  v.Iti-'.-s-^.i  li^^ring  the  '-reiirn  of 
terror,''  hvA  e:.-.:-\.J  ::  r.'-r.-'ii-n  in  his  f..-.  linz'*. ' 
so  that  he  ro'.v  p':r-."-.  i  lii-  i*.>k  ot'  Un'Ar.'s' 
out  and  e:.:-Mr:::_r  I'l'-  ]:;!■  t;'.-:  .-rs  v:\lh  :. 
degree  of::.:-.--;-:  i::  th--  •rjritijr^'S  l:.e!M*=-lvfi. 

,•■-■•■,»  •  ^         •■••■, «*ii»".    rt^-    I 


This  nU'.:nil:y 
and  more  oV- 
habits.  One  •:..;;  '. 
shell  had  Ic  ?.  :■.:::'. 
a  ernn'^y  i^  :  .-•  •". 
an  ir.v..;:.i  c\r.s  .. 
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the  p:-L:i*-.ir-  ■f  •■!".- 
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of  its  own  species,  they  e:ieh  began  to  make 
extraordinary  demonstr.itit»ns  in  the  :iir  with 
their  horns  (or  rather,  the  tentrieles)  :jnrl  ex- 
hibited an  alacrity  of  cestieiilntirm  in  the 
uplifting  and  twirling  the  he:ul  :iiiil  nrek, 
which  showed  that  their  love,  though  at  first 
sight,  was  mutunl. 

From  this  day  we  have  to  date  :i  great 
change  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Slitherhouse/  lie 
now  pursued  his  researehes  after  sn.'dlM  with 
a  very  dilferent  eye  from  that  of  a  'rardeuer. 
He  h:id  uneonsciously  become  a  el»is{»  obsrrver 
— a  naturalist.  "No  doubt,"  mused  he,  in  his 
little  .sur'imer-house,  built  after  the  approved 
mnnnir  of  I'Jnglish  suburban  villa*!,  on  the 
borders  of  the  ditch  —  **No  doubt  but  the 
de])artu:ent  of  Natural  History  which  I  have 
adoF)ted  f  )r  especial  study,  is  not  very  ex- 
ten^ive;  nevertheless,  there  must  be  a  irreat 
many  .snriils  in  the  world,  and  as  nature  loves 
variety,  they  are  probably  not  all  alike."  In 
order  to  luscertain  how  the  fact  stood  in  this 
respect,  he  sent  to  a  bookseller  for  Mr.  IfOveli 
Reeve's  book,  on  the  subject,  having  been  in- 
forn)ed  that  this  contuintKi  the  most  compre- 
hensive account,  and  was  also  the  latest 
authority.  He  desired  that  the  pamphlet, 
or  whatever  else  that  author  had  written 
on  snails,  should  be  forwarded  to  him  by 
post. 

The  bookseller  had  the  good  sense  to  spare 
Mr.  Slitherhouse  the  postage,  and  forv.'arded 
the  "order"  by  the  I'arcels'  Delivery  Com- 
pany— a  largo  quarto  volume  of  some  two 
hundred  pages,  with  nearly  a  hundred  plates, 
all  he:eitll'ully  drawn  and  coloured  (fac-simllcs) 
of  the  original  .snail-shells,  price  live  guineas. 
Mr.  Siitherhou-e,  with  an  equal  mixturu  of 
pride,  re.«peetful  aw«',  and  delight,  sank  back 
in  his  arm-eh:.ir.  and  sit  staring  at  th;*  quarto 
as  it  l.iy  upon  the  tnble,  not  yet  quite  eiiiunci- 
patc'd  from  the  ihiek  !?heels  of  brown  p.iijer 
in  which  it  had  been  p.ickcfl. 

I/.ing  by  the  side  of  the  go'jdly  qti!:rt'j  v/as 
a  thin  p..mphlet  by  t!ie  sam*.*  author,  "Oa  the 
(Jeo^ripliieal  Distribution  of  the  B:-''.-H''' — 
Olr.  rr^Iilh'-rhouf-v  felt  the  irr.porta.M-e  fA' hh-aWa 
eoi;'i:i!f-r.:My  erjhr;ni'ed  r.s  he  pronfjtirjT'.d  the 
•.v'.irl.  r.T.'l  he  ■  s««'jmed  a  more  <l'rjT.':fi*-l  .'.Uilude 
in  }.*:i  r]-.-.\T  r.s  h«*  read  f :l!i'T:.:op-^  —  *'a 
(i'lnns  '  i" ;  •::'.'-! -i..l  M'tif"yr'.':  and  v:i  Ih"  >f'j- 
:;ii  •■.•:■.::  r  j' !;...>  Sli. -11  Vj  iLe  !v'-i  i;!:y>:-.J 
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JuAt  where  the  fudod  t;iil  of  an  eccentric 

f)Ciic()ok  on  the  paper  of  his  sittinj^.room, 
ost  iUelf  ill  the  faint  pink  of  n  true  lover's 
knot,  forming  an  introductory  llourish  to  the 
stem  of  a  largo  white  oak  leaf  with  a  pale 
blue  acorn,  ]\lr.  Slitherhouse  began  to  distin* 
guish  the  southern  part  of  Europe  (famous 
chielly  for  its  snails),  ninning  down  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  extending  to  the  Black 
Sea,  and  thence  advancing  to  the  Caucasian 
variety  of  the  Jiulimi.  Having  gratified  the 
first  gush  of  his  roving  imagination  thus  far, 
Mr.  Slitherhouse  bethought  him  that  it  would 
bo  bettiT  to  methodise  his  excursions  a  little, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  map  he  had  seen 
in  the  pamphlet  Still  keeping  his  eyes  lixed 
upon  the  paper  of  his  room,  he  m:ide  a  dash 
through  nine  peiicocks^  t'lils,  with  their 
associated  true  lovers'  knots  and  white  oak 
leaves,  and  alighted  at  once  u])on  a  s])ot  which 
corresponded  with  his  ideas  <»f  the  ])razilian 
and  other  snail-provinces  of  Soutli  Americ:i, 
recollecting  that  Mr.  Ri^eve  had  distinctly 
stated  that  this  hemisphere  comprised  the 
"four  gaand  provinces  of  their  distribution." 
He  there  saw  in  inuigination  (or  to  speak  more 
correctly,  in  mvnwry^  ft)r  he  had  just  been 
looking  at  the  coloured  fac-similes),  amidst 
the  luxuriant  wilds  of  Venezuela  and  j\ew- 
Gnmada,  "the  highest  condition  of  the  „'i'nus.'* 
Here  the  warm  temperature  and  the  vegetsi- 
tion,  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Mag- 
dalena  and  the  Orinoco  rivers,  are  most 
favourable  to  the  development  of  these 
interesting  creatures,  so  that  sixty  di  He  rent 
species  may  be  collected  at  dilfereiit  altitudes. 
On  the  sides  of  the  mountains  sloping  from 
the  sea,  where  there  is  little  vegetition,  Mr. 
Slitherhouse  saw  but  a  few  species,  and  of 
these  the  shell  was  extremely  poor;  thin  in 
substance  and  dull  of  hue,  owing  to  the  want 
of  suflicient  moisture  in  the  animals.  Their 
bodies,  however,  were  curiously  spotted  and 
painted,  and  they  clung  in  bunches,  one  over 
the  other,  to  many  a  splendidly-Howering 
cactus,  eating  into "  the  very  middle  of  the 
loaves  and  stem,  notwithstanding  the  thorns, 
prickles,  and  frizzy  h:iir8  that  protected  the 
food.  How  so  soft  a  substmce  as  the  head 
and  neck  of  a  snail  could  contrive  ti>  escape 
without  wounds  in  so  dangerous  a  feeding- 
pi. ici',  was  a  question  of  much  admiring 
.sp;Ti!'.ilion  in  the  mind  of  our  naturalist. 
lint,  what  a  difference  between  the  dull 
enldiir  of  these  snail-shells,  and  those  of  some 
otli.T  parts  of  the  workl,  where  they  were  so 
l>rilii;iit,  transparent,  and  variegated.  These 
dili'i'i'ciices  were  discoverable,  to  a  great 
ext«*iit,  between  the  shells  of  the  same  pro- 
vine  rs  at,  different  elevations,  accordiiig  to  the 
temperature,  and  to  the  character  of  the 
vegetation.  Journeying  up  the  mountains  of 
Venezuela,  for  instmce,  they  are  large  and 
sombre  in  some  parts,  bright  and  small  in 
otho.m;  proceeding  higher  still,  the  j)lants 
become  thicker,  and  gradually  give  \)lace  to 
forests   with    undtjrgrowth    of    broad    groeu 


leaves,  the  whole  si)oce  being  enveloped  in 
clouds  and  mists.  Mr.  Slitherhouse  pereeive<l 
at  once,  that  although  this  was  no  place  to 
read  "Thomson's  Seasons"  in,  it  was  a  very 
beautiful  locality  for  snails.  Here,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  from  four  thousand  to  six  thousand 
feet,  he  remembered  to  have  seen  (in  Plate 
twenty-four  of  the  quarto)  the  richly  coloured 
Bulimi  fuhnijumSy  and  Blalnvilleanns ;  the 
former,  oblong,  acuminated  towards  the  apex, 
having  five  whorls  (curls),  with  a  lip  "  widely 
reflected,"  its  colour  a  peculiar  semi-tnms- 
parcnt  smoky  brown,  shot  with  sharp  angular 
zigzags  of  bright  chestnut:  the  latter  creature 
similar  in  architecture  and  tone  of  colour  to 
the  fulminan$^  but  over-laid  with  a  remark- 
able epidermis  of  a  dark  green  hue,  sometimes, 
in  highly  favoured  individuals,  dotted  with 
yellow  spots,  deposited  in  fine  rippling 
wrinkles,  resembling  those  which  we  often  see 
on  oil  paintings  that  have  been  too  much 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Clambering 
higher  still  up  these  mountains,  in  fact,  to  an 
elevation  of  eight  thousand  feet,  our  naturalist 
j  had  no  dubt  but  the  temperature  which  he 
should  feel  would  be  considerably  lowered; 
for  there,  beneath  decayed  leaves  of  dense 
woods,  or  in  cold  shadowy  ravines  and  clefts 
of  rocks,  were  the  huge,  widely-inflated,  thick- 
shelled  *•  vehicles"  of  several  very  im- 
I  posing  creatures,  and  more  especially  of  the 
'darkly  painted  Morifzifintis, —  brown,  streaked 
'  with  yellowish  white,  in  a  wavy  pattern, 
covered  with  an  olive  green  epidermis,  and 
I  having  a  broad  lip  of  deep  orange. 

Here  the  memory  of  Mr.  Slitherhous*', 
'  excited  as  it  had  been,  tpiite  failed  him,  and 
I  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  eyes  from  the 
geographical  wall  of  his  apartment,  and  turn 
•  to  Ut.  Reeve's  map,  pamphlet,  and  the  Plates 
I  of  the  quarto. 

He  found  that  the  great  Snail  families  were 

!  distributed  over  the  er|uatorial,  tropical,  and 

temperate  regions  of  the  globe,  in  tribes,  each 

of  a  distinct  character,  and  not  at  all  disposed 

to  change  their  special  localities.    "  Being  of 

sluggish    habits,"   says  the  pamphlet,  **  with 

few  means  of  transport"   (none,  we   should 

fancy,  beyond  their  own  slow  coaches), "  little 

migration  occurs,   even   where   there  are  no 

sucli  natural  boundaries  as  seas,    deserts,  or 

mountain-chains."    The   h)Ciilities   of  nearly 

six  hundred  ditlcrent  species,  distributi'd  over 

the  world,  are  now  well  authenticated.     Oar 

enthusiastic    naturalist,    having   hastily    exa- 

mintid  the  Venezuelan  and  Brazilian  provinces, 

turned    his    gaze    to    the    sandy    plains    of 

;  Chili,  where  there  is  little    moisture,   except 

!  that  which  is  derived  from  the    dews.     Tiie 

shells  here  were  "enerallv  small,  thin,  and  not 

,  vory  ailmirable  in  colour  or  marking.     Near 

the  sea-shore,  they  were  darkly  speckled,  and 

existed  in  a  torpid  state  for  many  mcmths  in 

I  the  crevices  of  rocks.  In  the  warmer  di^triet  of 

j  Peru,  however,  th(7  were  more  bri;rht  of  colour, 

!  and  possessed  more  variety  in  their  patterns. 

\V>\.\\\^   ^Vt.    ^XvVWxVwiWAsi,    fviviud    there    was 
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k  wint  of  i^  in  thoae  louUUei;  aod 

tiw  man  uid  [otU  of  Pern,  the 

Um  tafM  than  thme  of  tlie 

in  Bnut  on  aecouit  of  the 

rffta   ngeUtion,  the 

^~~~**'  1  atmDnhere,  and 

he  cold  antarctie 

in    a  nortberW 

, abona  of  BonUi 

AnariM  nanqr  !•  Oa  equtor.  The  efieet 
of  Btdatora  mm  e^nqnent  amonnt  of  de- 
eding lagiilaWa  Batter,  In  promotiog  the 
fbnn^ion  A^tU,  ■aaanrionalf  lllastnted  bj 
tbepraaeaeaofastav^riehly-eoloaredapeeiBa, 
of  lafge  tbat  *■  the  nlny  border  oi  Pern, 
where  the^  cnwM  on  the  etripped  treea  in 
peat  aboadaiiDe;  ud  b;  tnolber  specfca — 
Qvrellln;  on  botbea  aod  guden-walla,  on  the 
PBfiiian  mdt  of  tho  Andes,  at  an  elevation  of 
iblft  ttonmiil  fe«l — which  hnd  «  robust,  dirk- 
ShIbW  ahrll,  eimilM  to  those  of  the  lofly 
'VOMnulMi  typt-.  &Ii.  Slithcrhousc  had  nlao 
••  ^oaaom  of  mahis^  the  acquaintance  of 
A  badly  whieh  iahabite  a  wide  raoge  of 
"teoatry,  exlniding  from  tho  environs  of 
ValpMnao,  but  the  aea,  to  Couapata,  b 
^Itria;  crooehni  under  stones  in  the  sand, 
tn  tbft  Crat-Bimed  locality ;  and  has  a  pale, 
amootlit  ealeanona  ehell.    Id  the  woods  of 


among  the  trunks  of  trees 
— «a  mma  the  ahell  UiTgcr,  etoutcr,  more 
ilehlf  e^nrad,  and  with  more  of  epidermis : 
fta  change  wUch  eharacteriaed  dlfTereot 
■ifirina.  pfoeaited  In  the  game  species  under 
nSimit  cMiditioM,  thos  tiecamo  apparent 
Another  mnaricable  imtanco  waa  preaoatcd 
tnaUnd  of  aehr*-marked  shell.  This  species 
tadiabitcd  an  area  of  Central  America,  en- 
clo«n|  Hondnma,  NfeoraeDa,  tho  West  Indies, 
and  nmuDlraeo,  reaching  to  tho  shores  of 
Peni,  sad  produced  a  ahell  varying  so  much  in 
dianelar,  according  to  tho  physical  conditions 
nnder  wUeh  it  waa  formed,  that  it  has  been 
deacribcd  aa  aevertd  species ;  bat  Mr.  Slitber- 
honae  perceived  Tenr  clearly  that  such 
deacrtptlona  were  deficient  in  research   and 


Onr  natnnlist  now  took  a  carcfiil  view  of 
the  prorineeo  of  Bolivia,  of  Central  Amciicn, 
and  of  the  islands  of  tho  Western  Hemisphere, 
pirtienhirly  tho  Ge1apa<;09 :  bnt  he  found 
that  the  Polynesian  Itthinda  were  among  the 
mott  wretched  places  on  tin-  Eioe  of  the  globe 
(ao  br  as  snails  are  cnni:emed),  and  tlic  Mar- 
(juesBS,  Friendly,  and  ijoclety  Islands  not 
very  much  better. 

Becoming  impatiept  at  the  lamentittilc 
dcUcieocy  of  snails  in  tlii'.  above  plaues, 
Hr.  Slitherhonso  turned  to  the  quarto ;  and, 
without  retbrcnco  to  any  learned  description 
or  comment  whatever,  lensli'd  his  eyes,  plate 
after  plate,  on  the  numerona  and  beautiful 
varieties  which  wito  thcru  set  out  before  him, 
— the  choice  pruduets  of  the  Knstern  Hemi- 
sphere, the  Cnui'iiMuin,  Malayan,  and  African 
proviooes — in  addition    to    those    at  which 


he  had  prefiouily  glanced.  He  examined, 
with  great  cnrioal^,  (he  tiger-atriped  snails 
of  AmM,  and  other  shells  whose  form  and 
ith  equal  force  the  pre- 
of  diftereot  kinds,  some 
of  the  sheila  bring  marked  with  dark  soots, 
atripes  or  elonds— and  of  a  vivid  brown,  dark- 
yellowr— black  and  tawny,— or  dusky  grey 
colours ;  and  olliera  baring  months  set  nil 
round  with  ugly  bngi.  Some  were  pale, 
white,  or  dun  coloured,  snggestiTe  of  arid  soils, 
hot  and  aoody ;  otfaen  of  neh  chestnut,  or  of 
deep  sea-weed  greeo,  showinff  that  they 
belonged  to  the  Insnriant  undergrowth  of 
woods,  and  were  bun  feeders  upon  the  leaven 
of  trees.  Here,  ba  mnd  a  snail  wiUi  a  honse 
■s  bright  as  the  brightest  yellow  of  a  canary- 
bird  ;  there,  he  saw  one  all  covered  with  the 
minute  work  and  tiaciog,  a  sort  of 
mosaic,  which  (in  the  real  shell)  is  revealed 
to  be  more  perfect  and  minute  in  proportion  to 


delight  the  golden-hdred  ^elts  from  the 
Phillipbe  Islands;  tiieic  be  beheld  with 
wonder  tho  immense  shells  of  the  Isrgest 
species  of  snails,  and  pietnred  to  himself  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  walking  in  a  wood,  and 
suddenly  perceiving  a  snai]  with  hia  state- 
coach,  or  van  of  along  helmet  shape, solomnlr 
advancing  to  meet  liim  with  uplifted  ana 
inqniring  horns!  finally,  be  examined  a 
variety  of  snnila'  eggSt  many  of  them  little 
round  yellow  balls,  monv  in  die  and  shape 
exactly  like  white  angarpfuDa ;  aome  the  mis 
of  pens,  others  like  fine  poiceldn  beans ;  aod 
a  few  of  the  shape,  colour,  and  aiie  of  pigeon's 
eggs.  Tho  size  of  the  eggi,  he  perceived, 
were  curionaly  disoroportioned  to  the  uie 
of  tho  creatures;  the  largest  e^a  by  no 
means  belonging  to  the  larger  sort  of  ahella. 
Not  less  intorestlncf  were  the  infhnt  snails, 
which,  in  some  species  are  produced  from  the 
maternal  shell  of  a  minute  uie;  yet,  in  all 
respects,  perfect  creatures. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  bnt  that  the  reading 
of  the  quarto  and  the  pamphlet  on  this  sub- 
ject, with  the  eiamination  of  the  map  and  the 
contemplation  of  the  plates  did  produce  a  very 
considerable  excitement  in  the  imagination  of 
Mr.  Slltherhouse,  so  that  (he  confessed  this, 
subsequently,  to  his  friends)  he  had  bej-nn  to 
form  a  project  for  starting  off  to  the  Phlllipino 
Islands,  ns  the  most  prolitic  of  all  localities  for 
the  discovery  and  collection  of  nil  sorts  of 
shells.  But  tho  result  of  his  first  inqiilrica  put 
an  end  to  his  dream.  Ho  found  that  3Ir.  Hugh 
Cuming,  the  concbolngist,  had,  somo  time 
since,  hired  a  yacht  with  a  crew,  and 
that  he  had  passed  ten  years  on  board  this 
little  vessel,  nssiduouslv  dredging  for  shells, 
and  cruising,  day  bv  any;  especially  among 
Iho  Phillipino  Islands.  At  this  news  the 
great  Camberwell  nalumlist  drew  in  hia 
horns,  and  resolved  in  future  to  content 
himself  with  tho  reality  of  his  little  garden, 
.  while   hu    indulged  hia  imagination  in  the 
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qunrto  with  its  brightly  coloured  plates,  ond 
in  tracing  on  the  map  the  course  of  Mr. 
Cun)in(T*8  yncht  among  the  sunny  little  spots 
of  the  bhelUislnnda. 


DEPARTED  BEGGARS. 

CiiAiiLEs  Lamu  in  his  dny  complained  of 
the  decay  in  the  number  of  beggars  in  the 
metrupoli.s.  The  decay  has  now  approached 
dissolution. 

Where  arc  the  beggars  to  whom  the 
mncaroms  of  George  the  Fourth's  princely  and 
wasted  youth  Hung  the  smaller  coins,  after 
Brummeii  had  banned  contumeliously  the 
retention  of  small  "  change  i  "  Where  are  the 
weather  and  brandy-beuten  soldiers,  redder 
or  browner  than  their  tattered  uniformsi  who 
asked  for  alms — ''an  obolus  to  Belisarius  ? " 
[A  fiible,  but  it  ou*rhf  to  have  been  true.] 
Where  are  the  seamen,  sturdy  as  they 
were  crippled,  who,  as  a  matter  uf  choice — 
when  choice  permitted — were  for  the  "town's- 
end"  for  life?  and  even  JiOndon  town  had 
then  a  few  straggling  and  varying  indica- 
tions of  what  might  be  called  "  ends.'*  Where 
is  the  escaped  negro  slave,  whose  back  was 
marked  us  with  scars  from  the  leathern 
and  wiry  claws  of  the  slave-driver's  cat,  and 
whose  body,  bowed  in  mendicant  and  slave- 
like  humbleness,  was  often  to  bo  re-marked 
for  its  dull  sable-obesity?  Where  are  the 
unshorn  and  ill-linened  men  who  watched 
the  congregating  and  departing  of  classical 
schools,  and  begged,  as  they  thought,  classi- 
cally, "  Miserere  met  I  Smn  pauper  Circnstptr ;" 
or  asked  those  whom  they  knew,  or  fancied, 
to  belong  to  the  French  class, "  Donnez-rmn 
un  soUy  milord  ;  un  petit  sou  ;  jyour  Camtmr  dt 
DieuT*  Where  are  the  brimstone-tipped 
match-sellers,  who,  in  the  age  of  tinder-boxes, 
introduced  their  wares  and  wants  in  London 
suburbs,  under  cover  of  some  lugubrious 
psalm,  or  solemn  "  werses  for  the  occasion," 
despite  the  bidding  that  it  is  for  the 
merry  to  sing  psalms?  Where  are  the 
attractive,  yet  repulsive,  deformities  who 
begged  loudly,  openly,  upbraidingly,  of  re- 
cusant Christian  people,  in  other  days  ? 
Where,  I  say,  are  all  these  long-established 
and  long-remembered  public  characti^rs  now? 
Gono,  all  gone,;  as  defunct  as  the  box-seat  of 
tlu*  \'()rk  mail,  or  as  the  London  street  cry, 
wiiicli  heralded  the  dawn,  and  in  some  parts 
w.s  li  ard,  like  the  nightingale, "  all  the  night 
loii'.','  the  cry  of "  Sa-loop."  The  New  Police- 
in::  m  walks,  with  slow  and  measured  steps, 
i:lc:iL'  dismantled  or  demolished  streets,  once 
tin-  lii-rrgar's,  the  veritable  beggar's  hotel, 
his  i;..;itory,  his  tiring-room,  his  harem. 
Slroets,  too,  which  once  rung  with  mendicant 
melody  or  malediction,  are  now  purged  and 
live  cleanly. 

Yet,  it  is  little   more  than  a  quarter  of  a 

century  ago  that  the  streets  were  prolific  in 

tlw   very  pith   and    pride   of  beggary.     The 

martini  tuinkertiy  the   remnants  of  l\\e  \owi^ 


war,  ond  the  simulations  of  the  battered 
trooper's  dress  and  manners,  were  bold  in 
the  highways.  They  had  their  peculiar 
feasts  and  fun,  their  favourite  viands,  their 
still  more  favourite  beverages,  their  own 
toasts  and  their  own  **  cast|"  their  graceless 
orgies,  and  their  unbroken  slumbers  upon 
broken  floors.  Gone^  all  gone.  The  beggar 
has  nigtitmares  now;  his  blue  lettered  and 
numbered  enemy  haunts  him  in  his  dreams. 

Tho  spirit  of  street  mendicity  and  menda- 
city is  broken  ;  the  genius  of  beggars'  inven- 
tion has  shrunk  into  the  envelope  of  ill-worded 
begging  letters.  Where  is  there  now  a  man 
like  '*  the  Scotchman,"  who  wore  four  waist- 
coats and  three  coats,  but  was  shoeless  and 
hoselcss,  and  had  a  loo.so  robe,  disposed  like  a 
lady's  shawl  about  him,  and  eo  artistically, 
that  he  looked  "a  deplorable  object  T  And 
did  he  not  gain  his  thirty,  or  forty,  or  fifty 
shillings  n-day  by  pure  begging?  What  was 
a  lieutenant's  or  a  captiin's  half-pay  to 
that?  And  did  he  not  all  calm  and  un- 
ruflled,  when  interrupted  in  the  exercise  of 
his  profession  by  a  buzzing  insect  of  a  beadle, 
retire  to  a  public-house,  inviting  thither 
also  ills  interrupter,  and  consume  for  dinner 
a  pound  of  ham,  half-o-pound  of  less  sa- 
voury beef,  with  a  pint  of  rum,  and  two  pots 
of  ale  1 

The  strictly  professional  beggars  in  those 
days,  the  flourishing  beggars  until  they  re- 
laxed for  the  night,  carried  their  liquor  like 
gentlemen,  and  were  grave  in  the  streets  as 
was  Thomson's  doctor,  "a  black  abyss  of 
drink  "  among  the  fox-hunters.  And  had  not 
the  Scotchman  a  tin  case  between  hisshoulders 
in  which  he  kept  bank-notes,  of  genuine 
Abraham  Newland's  mark  (for  he  was  his 
own  banker),  and  did  he  pot,  moreover,  enjoy 
a  pension  from  Chelsea  Hospital  ?  Show  me 
half  so  adventurous  a  pensioner  in  our  dull 
days ;  half  so  successful  a  beggar.  The  present 
fraternity  are  like  the  men  of  whom  I^  Sage 
tells,  who  went  to  Madrid  to  see  what 
o'clock  it  was,  and  went  away  as  wise  as  they 
came. 

In  those  days  there  was  actu.illy  a  man  who 
posed  all  civic  wisdom.  }Je  appeared  in  man- 
of-war  attire,  and  wjis  led  by  a  dog  who  carried 
his  master's  poor-box  in  his  mouth.  This 
man  put  it  to  the  Mansion  House,  and  he  put 
it  to  the  Guildhall,  that  it  was  his  dog  which 
begged,  and  not  he.  Then  there  was  a  man 
with  a  valuable  limp,  which  he  put  off  when 
he  retired  into  domestic  life,  and  stood  forth 
a  first-rate  boxer.  A  Chelsea  pensioner 
boasted  over  his  cups  of  his  success  in 
begginjr,  as  he  stood  by  his  *' friend  Devon- 
shire's" wall  in  Piccadilly,  shrinking  and 
blinded,  from  tho  war  in  Egypt.  His  pension 
was  only  some  t4»n  shillings  a-week.  One 
beggar,  who  patronised  Kussell  S(juare,  until 
it  was  spoilt  by  Mr.  Croker,  did  not  carry  his 
li(juor  like  a  gentleman,  although  sedate 
enough  in  his  business  hours;  but  he  took 
,l\\^  v^uatVmg  pints  of  gin  at  a   draught,  and 
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repeaiiog  the  drangfat  in  a  very  qnack-like 
•tyle,  waa  eootinnailjr  anoring  o'nighta  io 
atreet  kennala.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the 
inatascea  of  beggara  having  beqnaathed 
fortnnea  (one,  aa  a  toKen  of  gratitude,  left  a 
l^fMf  to  a  bank-derk,  who  waa  good  for 
a  ftno J  a^ay) ;  aad  one  begging  negro 
ntfred,  rich,  to  the  Weat  Indiea,  Uie  Enfflnh 
elimate  being  cold  and  inaalabriona.  Neither 
haire  I  time  to  tell  of  women^beggars  who 
really  outdid  the  men ;  and,  after  Use  manner 
of  auch  woment  did  not  iiiil  to  tell  them 
of  it 

Beggary  (in  whieh  word  I  include  aimply 
begging)  rallied  a  tew  years  back.  Certain 
le^onariet,  in  fiided  uniforms,  paraded  the 
atreets,  annonnciog  their  sufferiDgs  for  Queen 
Christina  in  Spain.  Great  was  their  aucoeaa. 
**  Why,  we  had,  air,"  one  of  the  batch  of  atieeU 
proliefnonala  aaid, "  wine  when  we  liked,  and 
hot  fiblet  plea  for  supper  !**  Inferior  vagranta 
eleaaed  these  men*s  boots.  But  lefiouaries 
aprmif  up  like  a  crop  from  dragon  s  teeth, 
aad  Ibe  **  liirfc''--aiich  is  the  technicaUty— 
waa  dMDofiehed  by  the  police.  The  man 
whoae  woida  I  have  cited  has  begged  from 
hia  Infimey  upwards. 

There  wen  alao  the  **distrf  \*d  tradesman" 
and  the  **  clean"  lurk ;  but  liicy  were  little 
better  than  revivals. 

Where,  I  repeat,  is  there  an  old-school 
beggar  in  Lonaon?  Nowhere.  Have,  then, 
mendieaney  and  vagrancy  Icfl  the  streets  and 
highwaya  of  London  to  the  ten  thousand 
wbeeia  of  Commerce ;  to  gents  in  Hansoms, 
and  ladies  In  Broughams ;  to  rich  and  reading 
profeaaionals,  and  M.P.S,  whose  carriages  are 
vehieiilar  **  studies ;"  and  to  the  race  of  aristo- 
eratic  loungers  and  shoppers,  in  chariots 
heavy  with  armorial  bearings ;  as  well  as  to 
the  heat  of  pedestrians  upon  pocket-com- 
polrienl  Not  so:  vagrancy  is  rife  through 
the  kingdom ;  but  mendicancy — able  and  most 
spedaLfleading  mendicancy,  which  once 

** ^Fbw,  like  nif  ht,  from  land  to  land, 

WUeh  bad  ttrange  powos  of  tptt^b—** 

pure  mendicancy — is  githered  to  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  whom  I  have  just  presented 
a  rimple  record.  There  was  once  a  pride  of 
art  which  bore  the  beggar  bravely  on ;  but 
now,  even  the  veriest  sioging  beggar  is  (com- 
paratively) as  silent  as  Memnon's  statue,  the 
poeta  notwithstanding.  If  these  beggars 
chance  to  sing,  they  also  strive  to  sell ;  they 
are  not  of  the  true  blood  of  beggary;  not  of 
the  breed  which  could  assume  the  simple  and 
timid  look  at  will ;  they  are,  like  Lear  and 
his  friends  and  fool,  '^  sophisticated ;"  the  bye- 
gone  beggars  were,  like  Mad  Tom,  "the  thing 
Uself." 

There  is,  however,  a  covert  mendicancy  in 
our  day.  Aged  and  infirm  people  go  from 
door  to  door  with  small  storks  of  Ineifer- 
match  boxes,  or  stay  and  boot  laces,  or  memo- 
randum-books or  almanacks,  and  under  shelter 
of  this  array  of  small  traffic,  they — beg.    The 


children,  little  girla  Specially,  beg  under  the 
odoor  of  violeta,  *only  a  penny  a  bunch,* 
even  hi  winter.  They  profess  no  mendi- 
eaney; but  tlieir  dress,  their  look,  their 
tone,  their  atngglmg  hair  and  protruding 
toea,  are  all  mendieanta*  pleas,  and  they 
sometimea  beg  directly.  Sorely,  I  havo  been 
told  bv  two  yonnff  aiaters,  have  they  aome- 
timea  been  anubbM  by  fine,  but  not  very 
young  ladiea,  because  the  children  refused 
a  halfpenny  for  the  nosegay,  which  waa 
about  ita  cost,  by  the  dozen  bunches,  at  day- 
break, hi  Covent  Garden  market  in  the  bleak 
frost 

Then  there  are  Iriah  beggara.  Some  are 
old  men,  tottering  to  a  pauper's  grave, 
who  aell  match-bozea,  and  when  a  civil 
word  or  a  jntiful  look  encouragea  them,  beg 
eloquently. 

*"  Well  thin,  air,"  aaid  a  grey-headed  feeble 
Irishman,  whom  I  questioned,  **I  was  a  lock- 
smith, and  came,  in  my  prime,  yer  honoer,  to 
mend  nivself  in  this  country.  But  aorra  the 
file  can  1  hold  now,  for  it  baa  plozed  God  to 
fail  my  fingers  and  hands  with  the  rhea- 
matiea.  Ah  I  it*s  a  match-box  I  can  acaroe 
hold  now.  Ay,  and  indeed,  yer  honner,  yoa 
may  aay,  ^aad  changea.'  The  streets  get 
cowlder  and  cowlder,  air,  and  people  geta 
croaser  and  croaaer  wid  an  old  man  like  me. 
But,**  brightenfaig  up  a  little,  "I  have  a 
daughter  that*a  immigrated.  The  Lord 
fasten  the  life  in  the  good  Uidy  that  helped 
her,  though  it  almost  broke  my  heart  But 
she'll  help  me,  will  my  daughter,  sure ;  and  I 
must  go  on  aa  I  do  now,  tillthin." 

The  street  beggar's  vocation  ia,  therefore, 
not  entirely  gone  from  among  na.  It  lingers, 
and  ia  found  here  and  there,  like  the  amalU 
pox;  but  it  ia  faat  disappearing,  or  haa 
aasumed  strange  guises,  of  which  I  have  not 
now  space  to  tell.  Bethnal  Green  shall  have 
no  more  legends;  and  no  King  Cophetua 
could  now  find  a  beggar-maid  boMemingly  to 
woo.  The  **  jovial  Mggar,"  too,  of  Bums*a 
lay  is  not  In  fact^  I  have  had  opportunitiea 
to  observe  that  your  beggar,  if  he  oe  a  cripple, 
and  must  beg  or  pine  in  a  workhouse,  is  an 
exceeding  dull  fellow.  In  our  age  an  idle 
heavy  lad  who  must  yet  be  a  runaway  and 
scorn  restraint,  sinks  into  a  beggar ;  the  more 
quick-witted  young  vagrant  (for,  in  such  cases, 
a  common  lodging-house  b  a  hot-house,  a 
forcing-house)  soon  blooms  a  thief. 

There  ia  another  and  a  remarkable  change 
portending  to  this  matter.  In  other  days  the 
vagabond,  or  the  beggar,  seems  to  have  been, 
as  Blackstone  calls  seamen,  '^favourites  of  the 
law ;"  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  London  magis- 
trates. The  man  was,  perhaps,  sent  off  into 
the  next  street  to  beg,  after  bowing  to  an 
injunction  to  **  look  out  for  honest  work  f  a 
frequent  consequence,  and  always  to  the 
disgust  of  the  reproved  and  now  (in  such 
functions)  superseded  beadle,  who  had  cap- 
tured the  beggar  *'in  the  act"  Now  the 
conviction  is  summary. 
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[CondQcted  by 


The  lines  of  street  heggary  are  not,  in  this 
year  of  grace,  cast  in  pleasant  places. 


SUnMARINE  GEOGRAPHY. 


Bv  an  net  of  the  American  Congress  in 
^larch,  18-1!),  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
Statics  Navy  was  authorised  to  a])point  three 
suitable  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  phenomena  of  the  winds  and  the  waves, 
to  find  short  routes,  and  to  discover  matters 
of  importance  to  commerce  and  navigation. 
These  vessels  were  to  sail  under  the  instnic- 
tions  of  Lieutenant  IMaury,  the  author  of  the 
Wind  and  Current  Charts,  published  at  New 
York.  From  some  cause,  but  one  vessel  was 
fitted  out  for  this  important  ser>'icc ;  the 
"Fancy,**  a  schooner  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant Walsh,  which  sailed  from  New  York, 
in  October,  1849,  amply  furnished  with  the 
means  of  carrying  out  the  instructions  given. 
Those  orders  included  not  only  constant  ob- 
servations upon  the  wind,  the  force  and  set  of 
the  currents,  with  their  temperature,  depth, 
position,  &c.,  but  also  notices  of  the  general 
temperature  of  the  ocean,  with  "deei^-sea 
soundings." 

In  May  of  the  following  year,  the  United 
States  ship  Albany,  Commander  Plate,  was 
despatched  on  similar  service  to  the  West 
India  station,  equally  well  found  in  every 
requisite  for  the  purpose.  The  field  of  the 
**  Fancy's*'  operation  was  to  have  been  the 
"Horse  Latitudes"  to  the  north  of  the 
Equator,  and  a  few  degrees  soutli  of  the 
Line,  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five  degre<'s 
west  longitude.  Unfortunately,  this  vessel 
proved  unseaworthy,  and  her  commander  was, 
compelled  to  relinquish  his  undertaking  before 
being  half  completed.  This  first  voyage  wns, 
however,  not  without  results,  for  it  enabled 
the  officer  in  command  to  disprove  the  exist- 
enco  of  various  supposed  rocks  bi-tween  the 
West  India  Islands  and  the  African  continent, 
and  which  had,  until  tliat  time,  been  regu- 
larly laid  down  in  the  ofiicial  charts,  l/ieu- 
tenant  Walsh  also  discovered  a  submarine 
current  of  considerable  velocity,  moving  in 
a  direction  opposite  to  that  on  the  surface : 
he  found  water  at  a  great  depth,  which,  when 
brought  up,  relieveil  of  all  pressure,  and 
equalised  to  the  surface  tcFuperature,  proved 
to  be  lighter  than  the  water  at  the  surface. 
In  "  deep-sea  soundings"  less  was  done  tluin 
had  been  anticipated,  owing  mainly  to  tho 
loss  of  their  longest  wire-line,  which  parted 
close  to  tht^  reel  on  deck.  The  deept  .st  sound- 
ing made  by  this  expedition,  and  which  is 
also  the  deepest  yet  made,  was  live  tliousnnd 
seven  hundred  fathoms,  or  six  miles  and  a 
half,  at  which  immense  depth  no  bottom  w:is 
found.  Tiiis  w;is  made  about  three  hundred 
miles  to  the  eastwnrd  of  IJermuda,  on  the  l.>tli 
of  iNovemher,  IS-II),  and  serves  to  estal»lish 
tlw  fiicU  thixt  the  actual  depth  of  the  great 
ocean,  hnsin   is   greater  than   anv    elwaUoti 


above  the  sea  level.  The  time  occupied  by 
this  length  of  wire  in  running  out  was  one 
hour  and  a  half;  and,  to  have  wound  it 
up  on  the  reel  by  two  or  three  men,  would 
have  reouired  at  least  twelve  hours;  that 
labour,  however,  wns  not  needed,  as  the 
whole  length  parted  at  the  surface,  and  was 
lost. 

It  may  not  bo  uninteresting  to  detail  tho 
mode  by  which  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the 
under-currcnts  were  determined — a  method 
at  once  simple  and  efficacious.  A  large  rhi})- 
log  of  a  ijuadrantal  form,  the  arc  of  it 
measuring  four  feet,  and  being  heavily 
loaded  with  lead  to  keep  it  upright,  was  sunk 
to  the  required  distance,  say  one  hundred  and 
twenty  fathoms ;  on  the  uppiT  end  of  the  line 
to  which  this  was  secured,  was  a  harrrjLraf  or 
floati  which  of  course  followed  the  direction 
of  the  sunken  chip-log,  propelled  by  the  under- 
current, and  tho  rate  at  which  it  moved 
was  ascert'iined  by  means  of  a  log-line  and 
glass,  in  the  ordinary  way.  Lieutenant 
Walsh  found,  by  these  means,  a  great  number 
of  under-currents  moving  at  various  rates, 
according  to  depth,  ranging  from  two  miles 
to  half  a  mile,  but  always  in  a  direction  con-' 
trary  to  the  surface  current,  and  usually 
moving  at  a  more  rapid  rate. 

The  second  expedition  in  tho  Albany, 
proved  far  more  successful  than  the  first;  and 
although  the  scene  of  operations  was  on  a 
much  more  limited  scale,  the  task  was  per- 
formed most  completely.  This  vessel  was  of 
much  larger  tonnage,  more  liberally  oflicered, 
and  better  supplied  with  //wfirinl.  In  place 
of  irire  sounding  lines,  cod-lines  of  sufiicient 
size  were  furnished,  which  were  well  waxed 
or  oiled,  and  marked  oil*  at  every  hundred 
fathoms.  Tho  supply  extended  to  fifty 
thousand  fathoms,  sulficient,  one  might  sup- 
pose, for  several  such  voyjiges,  yet  the  greater 
j)art  of  it  was  used  on  this  one  trip :  losses  of 
some  thousands  of  fathoms  occurrinir  ineea- 
sautly  from  the  inferior  make  of  the  fine 
causing  it  to  part. 

The  first  deep-sea  soundings  wire  made 
somewhat  to  the  southward  of  the  Uermudas, 
where  no  bottom  was  found  with  lines  of  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  fathoms  and  one  thou- 
sand fathoms.  Standing  on  towards  llayti, 
and  within  a  few  degrees  of  that  island, 
bottom  was  found,  and  regular  sets  of  sound- 
ings ellected  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner 
from  that  point  riglit  across  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  afterwards  across  the  (.'arribean 
Sea.  l-'rom  adei)th  of  sixteen  hundred  fathoms 
(abniit  two  miles)  the  tTound  gradually 
trended  upwanis,  towards  the  coast  of  llayti, 
with  viTV  ordinary  undulation.  Passing  on, 
we^teriy,  througli  the  shonls  and  islands  to 
tin-  northward  of  Cuha,  at  v.  Inch  island  the 
vessi  1  remtiined  a  day  or  two  to  overhaul  tiie 
lines  arnl  correct  the  iMiperlietions,  a  course 
of  soiiiKiiiigs  was  tak<n  right  aeross  tlie  bay 
t'rmii  e  ist  to  west,  :nn\  iv^inn  fn)m  west  to 
e'Ast.     Three  months  wen?   oeeiipii'd    in    this 
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portion  of  the  wotk^  and  althoogh,  at  times, 
the  aquallj  state  id  the  weather  rendered 
aoun^oga  quite  impiaeticable,  the  fine  calm 
dftjfs  iBtemning   auffieed  for    every  uaeftil 
paipoea>   TIm  remilft  of  these  operations  was 
tojiiioir  Aift  tbe  dwth  of  the  two  great 
wsters,  the  G«1f  «f  Mieiico  and  the   Car- 
rfbean  Sea,  is  not  nearlfeo  great  as,  from  their 
extent,  might  have  heen  antwipated;  whilst,  on 
the  other  band,  the  sobmarine  valleys  sttoi^ 
between  Cuba  and  some  of  the  immediately 
adjaeent  islands,  stretch  to  a  much  greater 
distance  below  than  the  larger  undalations. 
These  contigaoos  ocean-valleys  are,  in  &et,  so 
many  sharp  predinees  descending  to  a  depth 
of  sixteen  hondred  fathoms,  and  twelve  han- 
dred  fiUhoms;  eoual,  by  land  measarement, 
to  two  nules,  ana  one  and  a  half  mile.    The 
giestest   dedivity    found   in    the    Mexican 
Ualf  was  eight  hundred  and  eighty  fathoms, 
a  titts  over  a  mile,  whilst,  in  the  deepent  part 
of  the  Garribean  Sea,  right  to  the  westward, 
the  ■oiindings  .  gave  fully  thirteen  hundred 
fiithoan,de8re8sing,  with  a  few  irregularities, 
to  Skboot  time  hundred  fathoms  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  gvdf  stream,  between  Cuba  and  Cape 
Hsftien.    Tlw  formation  of  these  two  vast 
basms  is  especially  ioterestin  %  ns  connected 
with  the  eoufse  and  strengtii  of  the  great 
gnlf  stream  and  other  tributary  ocean  rivers, 
which  it  is  now  evident  feed  the  one  mighty 
stream.    The  operations  of  the  officers  on 
board  the  Albany  prove  that,  in  the  centre  of 
the  Mexican  Gulf,  stretching  away  for  the 
North  American  coast,  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Mississippi,  towards  the  Yucatan  Pass, 
there  lies  a  ridge  of  elevated  matter,  which, 
whilst  it  serves  to  confine  the  in-coming  gulf 
stream    to    its    present  course,  protects  the 
moutiis  of  the  great  Mississippi  from  any  en- 
croachments from  that  quarter.     Doubtless, 
the  snbmarine  barrier  thus  thrown  up  as  it 
were  for  mutual  purposes,  owes  its  origin  and 
growth  to  more  than  one  system  of  rivers. 
In  all  probability,  the  mighty  Amazon  and 
Orinoco  have  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  the 
great  northern   torrent;    and   should    these 
mqniriea  be  carried  out  to  their  full  extent 
by  obtidning  specimens  of  the  bottoms  in  al! 
these  soundings,  the  point   might,  with  no 
great  difilculty,  be  determined,  through  the 
means  of  microscopic  obsen'ation. 

Who  can  say  what  mighty  work  may  not 
be  in  progress  beneath  the  surf;ice  of  these  far 
waters?  Who  can  tell  what  vast  sedimentary 
formations  may  not  be  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion, to  give  to  the  world,  in  a  future  genera- 
tion, new  lands,  new  countries,  rich  in  organic 
remains,  rich  in  all  that  can  astound  and 
bewilder  the  naturalist,  who,  gazing  in  ages 
to  come  at  the  treasures  thus  locked  up,  will 
find  within  the  overwhelming  mass,  fossil 
palms  and  infusoria  from  the  Amazon;  reptiles 
from  the  Orinoco  ;  birds  from  the  Rio  Grande ; 
plants  and  creepers  from  the  Upper  Missouri; 
pine,  beech,  and  ash,  from  the  Mississippi — 
neaped  up  in  gigantic  confusion  with  wrecks 


of  ateamers,  and  skeletons  of  man,  and  beast, 
and  monsters  of  the  deep. 

Havinff  stated  briefly  the  actual  results  of 
the  two  first  attempts  at  fathoming  the  depths 
of  the  great  waters,  I  will  now  mention 
farther  operationa  undertaken  in  another 
direction  by  the  Commander  of  the  United 
States  Ship  John  Adsms,  dnrinff  the  sprint 
of  last  year  (1861).  This  vessel  was  steered 
nearly  due  west,  from  latitude  thirty-eight 
degrees,  fifty  minutes  north,  and  made  some 
mMt  snccessfnl  deep-sea  aoondinffs.  The  first 
was  taken  in  about  fifty-two  aegrees  west 
longitude,  when  bottom  was  found  at  twenty- 
six  hundred  fathoms.  In  about  forty-five 
degrees  west  longitude,  bottom  was  found  at 
five  thonsand  five  hundred  faihoms,  which 
is  the  greatest  depth  at  which  soundings  have 
been  snccessfnl ;  for,  although,  in  the  Fancy 
expedition,  two  hundred  fathoms  deeper  were 
explored,  no  bottom  was  found.  The  above 
sounding  corrected  for  drift,  i.  e.  making  due 
allowance  for  the  effect  of  under-cnrrents 
upon  the  line  whilst  running  out,  gives  sn 
actual  up-and-down  descent  of  twenty-eig^t 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  &tty  feet  In 
longitude  forty-four  degrees  west,  the  sounds 
ings  gave  bottom  at  two  thousand  three 
hundred  fitthoms.  From  this  spot  to  within 
twenty-four  miles  from  the  Peak  of  mco,  the 
bottom  ascended  gradually  to  six  hundred 
and  seventy  fathoms,  whilst,  between  the 
Azores  and  Madeira,  the  deptii  increased  to 
beyond  a  thousand  ifathoms.  In  this  course 
of  soundings  a  great  deal  of  line  was  lost 
from  accidental  breakages;  a  casualty  to 
which  all  the  tackle  employed  appears  to 
have  been  especially  subject  It  wiU  be 
observed  that  the  soundiufifs  taken  in  forty- 
five  degrees  and  forty-four  aegrees  west  longi- 
tude, differed  most  materially;  the  actual 
distance  of  locality  did  not  exceed  seventy 
miles,  yet  the  ocean  bed  was  found  to  sink 
from  over  five  thousand  fathoms  to  less  than 
half  that  depth.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  direct 
proof,  that  the  irregularity  in  the  submarine 
geography  of  the  world  is  not  confined,  as 
has  been  imagined,  to  the  immediate  neighs 
bourhood  of  dry  land,  but  that  ocean  valleys 
and  mountains  exist  far  away  in  the  watery 
waste  of  equal  grandeur  with  any  on  our 
continents,  and,  as  already  proved,  of  greater 
vastness  in  some  case3.  This  is  but  the  result 
of  an  inquiry  and  research  at  present  in  its 
infancy ;  the  knowledge  is  as  yet  only  dawn- 
ing upon  our  minds :  what  it  may  leaa  to,  can 
be  but  mere  surmise.  The  island  of  Saint 
Helena  is,  as  we  know,  a  bluff,  up-heaved, 
rocky  mass,  running  off  at  a  very  precipitous 
angle  below  the  water's  edge.  Doubtless,  it 
forms  the  summit  of  some  ocean  Andes,  some 
tremendous  ranges  of  geological  structures, 
which,  if  in  our  upper-land,  would  be  capped 
with  eternal  snows. 

Of  the  structure  and  irregularities  of  the 
great  southern  basin  nothing  is  as  yet  known. 
It  will    not    be    long,  however,  before  we 
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possess  some  data  on  which  to  rest  future 
stores  of  knowledge.  Already  a  portion  of 
the  Americnn  navy  has  gone  to  the  south- 
ward in  prosecution  of  this  most  interesting 
inquiry,  provided  wiUi  every  possible  re- 
quisite, :md  in  charge  of  men  of  undoubted 
ability  and  energy. 

Before  coneluding  this  notice,  it  may  bo  as 
well  to  detiil  the  plan  of  operations  r.s  carried 
on  in  these  doe{)-sea  soundings.  Thn  cordage 
found  to  be  best  adapted  for  the  worl:,  is  stout 
iishing-line,  of  equal  strength  throughout  its 
entire  length.  It  should  be  oiled  or  waxed, 
in  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  any 
degree  of  friction  in  passing  rapidly  through 
the  salt  water.  The  line  must  be  measured 
off,  and  marked  at  every  thousand  fathoms 
with  silk  thread  of  various  colours,  tied 
tightly  round  it.  The  intervening  hundred 
fathoms  are  to  be  denoted  by  threes  of  cor- 
responding colours,  but  secured  in  a  different 
manner,  so  as  to  indicate  from  one  to  nine 
hundred. 

The  weight  employed  for  sinking  the  lino 

has  been  a  thirty-two  pound  shot,  slung  in 

canvas  bands,  and  so  secured  to  the  line,  that 

any  sudden  jerk  upon  it  will  detach  the  one 

from  the  other;  the  labour  of  hauling  up  that 

weight  at  the  end  of  a  line,  several  thousands 

of  fathoms  long,  would  bo  far  too  great :  as  it 

is,  the  reeling  up  of  the  lino  itself  is  a  task  of 

considerable  magnitude,  though  the  reel  is 

worked  by  cranks  and  fly-wheels,  at  which 

three   or  four  men  are  employed.     Several 

attempts  were  made  by  persons    on  board 

these  surveying  ships,  to  raise  one  of  the 

thirty-two  pound  shot  from  the  ground,  when 

on  the  bottom   of  the  ocean,  at  a  depth   of 

about  three  thousand  fathoms ;  but  although 

it  was  easy  enough  to  drag  it  along  the  smooth 

bed,  the  strongest  man   in   the  vessel   was 

unable  to  lift  it  an  inch.     To  regulate  and 

check  the  passing  out  of  the  line  during  the 

descent  of  t!ie  shot,  canvas  friction-bands  are 

employed  ;  otherwise  the  twine  might  tlow 

from   the   reel   more   r.npidly   than   the   shot 

would  sink   it,  and  so  become  entangled  on 

the  surface.      It  has  been   found   by   iij;iny 

trials,  that  the  weight  descends  with  a  bteatlily 

decreasing  rapidity,  in  exact  proportion  with 

the  depth  attained  by  it;  a  knowledge  of  this 

has  enabled  those  employed  in  the  soundings 

to  detect  the   existence  of  an  under-currerit 

at  ony  depth  below,  for  thi*,  action  of  such 

current,  though,  perhaps,  4»f  not   more   than 

half  a  knot  per  hour  uj)on  the  great  lenj^lh  of 

line  out,  caused  it  to  run  oil'  the  reel  more 

rapidly  than,  according  to  the  depth,  it  should 

have   done.     In     this    way,   by    tiiniri;,'    the 

descent  of  the  line  at  every  hundred  fathoms, 

not   only   is   it   perfectly  easy  to   detect  the 

existence   of  an    unih.r-current,   but  also    to 

deUirmine  its  position,  and,  with  some  tolerable 

mrcnnicy,  its  spci'd.     'I'he  five  thousrind  live 

hundred  fithoms  rim  out  by  the  Albany,  with 

I    soundinaHf  took  two  hours  and  forty  minutes 

In   its   descent,  and    required  ten  hours  iov 


re-winding  by  four  men,  according  to  the 
usual  rate.  This  rate  of  descent,  it  will  be 
seen,  was  much  less  than  that  of  the  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  fathoms  of  wire-line, 
which  the  ollicers  of  the  Fancy  passed  out 
without  getting  soundings,  and  which  occu- 
pied but  one  hour  and  a  half  in  its  fall,  owing 
to  the  smaller  amount  of  friction  with  the 
metal  than  the  fibrous  line. 

Let  us  hope  that  what  has  been  so  well 
begun  by  our  friends  across  the  Atlantic,  may 
be  not  disregarded  by  our  own  authorities, 
but  that  similar  researches  may  be  made  in 
those  seas  which  ])eculiarly  form  the  high- 
way of  our  Orientil  commerce.  If  these 
things  are  worth  the  atti*ntion  of  a  young 
people  like  the  Americans,  how  much  more 
so  of  the  c:ire  of  the  British  Government, 
whoao  ships  of  war  are  floating  in  almost 
every  degree  of  longitude  and  latitude 
throughout  the  watery  world  1  In  the  vast 
Indian  Oci^;in  there  is,'  beyond  doubt,  a  rich 
harvest  awaiting  the  labouiier:  the  field  so 
often  passed  over  is  as  yet  unexplored.  The 
crude  materials  extracted  from  ships'  log- 
books go  to  show  that  in  the  Indian  seas 
there  exists  a  gulf  stream  similar  to  that  on 
the  Eastern  Coasts  of  America,  Imving  a 
temperature  often  above  blood  heat 

In  the  system  of  aqueous  circulatiou  thus 
detected,  and  in  the  prevailing  winds  of  the 
i'acific,  are  to  bo  found  the  conditions  which 
cause  the  climates  of  the  Atlantic  States  to 
be  repeated  along  the  (.^oast  of  China;  the 
climate  of  Western  Europe  to  bo  rc-dnplicated 
in  North-western  America.  In  the  tepid 
waters  of  India  which  this  stream  conveys 
towards  the  Vox  Islands — the  Newfoundland 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean — is  to  be  found  the 
origin  of  the  fogs  of  the  North  Pacific  and 
the  European-like  climate  of  Oregon.  It  may 
readily  be  imagined  that  th(f  storms  which 
take  their  rise  near  the  western  margin  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  will  also  follow  this  stream 
in  their  course.  'I'ho  passage  from  China  to 
Californin,  now  made  in  fifty-four  days,  may 
reasonably  be  reduced  to  thirty,  if  we  obtain 
an  accurate  knowledi^'^e  of  all  these  matters; 
and  in  like  manner,  the  voyage  from  Cal- 
cutta or  Ilong-Kon''  to  London  mi'Hit  be 
Miortiued  by  a  week  or  two. 


'J'HE  1^1  ERY  TllIAI.. 

"tjo,  c.AURY  to  thy  convent  limli 

Tint  wnmKl  and  iisly  f;ic«\ 
A 'III  ■  im;  the  latly  fifltrliooJ 

Will  ihank  Xhm  for  \hv  ?mir. 
ir  thoii^liiM  of  bfnuty's  fleftin;:  liKHiin 

I'lif  '•iH.'h  inwk  MHil-s  Ih-  fit, 
(.'(lud  F^Kitli,  they  have  th<  ir  U'^ioii  hi-rr. 

Not  delicately  writ. 

Our  hoii:'i>ho1(l  pcirlr.iil- do  ihc-j  UC'A 

Thtf  aihlnl  elmnn  of  thine? 
Vu  ;  let  olilivion  drink  thf  hlot 
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"  In  days  af  «M.  oh  gnadame  Hera ! 

TlwlMlroUMtiBt, 
To  cifo  a  UamUMd  luOi  to  Cod. 

Itwaaai 
Ifr  iBihl  iiM«  flMi  V  kin 

i  badcwaid  draw, 
llhoftdadUiM 

Bad  powwta  vtthv  loo. 
Botkr;  whjdol^iakoriMr? 

My  fttlMr  MoaM  ainw ; 
WaiHaditaalfaatlhadbin 

Omo  AadM  oa  hb  knee? 

'*  Aad  yit,  I  eoold  Imto  borne  it  all 

Had  bat  oqr  BM>Clicr  thown 
Tint,  o*CB  koaeath  meh  fool  dbfubo, 

Mr  1019  eoald  toU  iia  own. 
I  kiHid  far  haad,  for  near  embrace 

lAHhadbeanania; 
Bat  Htr  whole  heait,  my  yearning  heart, 

I  poaiad  into  that  kw. 


"  Oh  lore !  wctt  tboa  as  powerful 
Aalacoodjiiay  thoQ  art. 


toaeh  had  moved  her  hand 
Ta  tew  aM  ta  lier  heart, 
■r  I  vae  a  pretty  child 
ffkv  aood  to  My  «o  now !) 
I  IhMihaandtoHnoothethehair 
abont  mr  brow. 


**  The  eaib  are  cone,  or  cold  or  brown. 

Their  hut  hue  I  forget. 
Bat  oa  their  leorcbed  and  icant  remaini 

That  pfomue  lingcn  yet. 
Bat,  lor  the  cinel  hand  that  ftared 

The  red  flamei  wreathinc  high, 
I  Biiffht  hare  died,  and  left  my  name 

A  hooaehold  memorr. 

"  And,  deep  within  mjr  mother's  heart, 

Beyoad  Death's  power  to  kill, 
I  ttSii  had  been  the  little  child, 

Tlw  bright-haired  darling  Mill. 
Qo  back !    Thj-  acemly  covering 

The  veil  and  hood  movt  be. 
For  oevcr  shall  onr  ancient  hoaae 

Give  coronet  to  thee." 

"A  corooet !  oh,  give  tn'>  back 

The  home  affection  gone ! 
I  eovet  from  our  lineal  genu 

That  pearl  of  price  alone. 
Twos  at  thy  word  tiie  convent's  gloom 

My  childhood  darken'd  o'er ; 
But  I've  fteppeil  beyond  the  worldly  Jihades, 

I  ritall  not  enter  ninro. 

**  Bethink  thee,  I  am  ^arce  ^Ixloen, 

And  grievoiH  it  .Tpprars 
To  learn  my  life-tinic  in  n  ilay. 

Yet  live  it  thrce-scon;  yrais. 
As  well  I  may,  for  roii\oiit  lifo 

Doth  draw  a  ilugu'l^li  breath  ; 
Life,  did  I  pay  ?— 't  wtro  hotter  callc«l 

A  Ion?  look-out  fur  'li-ath. 

**  And,  oh  !  aniiilst  tho'o  cloisters  dim. 

Where  not  e'en  thnushl  is  free. 
The  monnting  bird,  the  running  stream, 

Wonld  ^till  keep  hauniui^  me. 
Nor  coukl  the  miliars  ^acred  loru 

My  thoughts  with  Heaven  engage ; 
landAcatM)  from  the  world  without 

Still  floated  o'er  the  page. 


"Keep.  hM9  Chy  wealth,  aad  laak  OBd 

7ea,  hoBM  aad  IHead  deay. 
Let  no  be  fiaa  to  ceoa  aad  go 

Boaaath  God*i  opea  iky. 
la  aatare's  hrgo  aad  lovfav  heart 

I  have  Bot  loat  ny  plaee  ; 
The  atream  that  givea  fMie  iaafo  back 

Doea  aot  refue  aijr  iaeo, 

**  The  flower  doth  Bot  avoid  ny  toaeh. 

Nor  tall  tiae  wave  aie  heooe. 
The  bnaaa  doth  kbs  thy  cheek  and  aiiae 

Withont  a  diSanoee. 
Bot  rickly  plaata  I  love  to  lead. 

For  tboa  ny  Undred  be, 
Aad,  whea  their  gentle  biaath  flowa  oat. 

It  feda  Uko  ayaipathy. 


*'  With  all  these  aad  ny  anqaestfaDed  thoaffata 

Here  win  I  live  and  die; 
Thoagh  at  the  altar  I  shoald  ataad. 

Thy  power  I  will  defy.'* 

In  v^  their  stormy  anger  bant 

The  iteadfaat  oiaiden  o'er ; 
So  they  were  fain  to  aeek  for  oae 

To  take  that  bardoa  sore. 


Tbey  oflerad  wealth,  bat  knlfflit  and  iqaire 

Of  high  and  low  degree. 
Vowed  they  woaU  Bead  Wr  wetcht  bi  gold 

To  wed  with  aaeh  aa  ahe. 
Thea  the  poor  Biaidee  nliid  hw  head. 

And  alia  womaa'k  pride 
Swelled  the  aliffht  aeek,  whilo  jeat  aad  aeoff 

Flow  roood  fiiOBi  iido  to  side. 


Bat  np  then  qwke  a  yeomaa  ataaeh. 

And  his  aaa.browned  face  flaahod  high, 
**  If  ir«  be  kniffhta  aad  gentleoien. 

Thank  God,  BO  an  aot  I ! 
I  have  a  bone.    Dear  lady,  say. 

If  thoB  oonhl'st  stoop  ao  k>w  ; 
Tboa  knoweat  that  on  the  lowly  badi 

A  pleasant  fruit  doth  grow. 


**  An  ancient  honre;  it  bath  hi  front 

An  oak,  a  royal  tree ; 
Bnt  each  old  branch,  at  mora  aad  eve. 

Shall  learn  to  bow  to  thee. 
It  hath  a  pleasant  garden-ground ; 

I'll  make  thee  there  a  arat. 
Just  where  the  rivulet  can  float 

Its  lilie*  to  thy  feet. 


*'A  quiet  houw,  where,  year  by  year. 

The  building  swalloMra  come ; 
Poor  wounded  bird  !  the  heights  are  cold. 

Conic  to  the  sheltered  home. 
And,  to  atone  for  all  the  griefs 

That  robbed  youth  of  its  right. 
True  love  shall  make  thy  later  yean 

A  childhood  for  delight." 


And  then  the  maiden  bent  her  head. 

And  all  her  pride  was  gone  ; 
She  said,  "  I  will  wear  out  my  life 

In  serving  thee  alone." 
Then  spake  the  grandame  ;  "As  thy  wile 

She  may  not  own  my  name." 
"And  shall  not !  "  quoth  the  yeooian  hoU, 

**  It  waa  her  only  shame. 
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"  And  keep  thf  wealth,  thoa  erael  heart ! 

It  never  nholl  be  told. 
My  wife  bad  not  Mafflcient  worth 

To  be  mine,  without  cold." 
Thai  cast  they  from  tlieir  halU  of  pride 

Their  innocent  reproach  ; 
Bnt  her  bniiaed  heart  felt  evermore 

AfTrction's  healing  touch. 

And  love,  o'er  the  nnsightly  faee. 

To  ita  old  magic  true, 
Bhed  oolonicd  flooda  ofioftened  light 

To  plcaiie  the  huiiband'i  view  ; 
Slie  read  and  sang  to  win  hit  ear. 

And  often  would  he  blen 
Tlie  voice,  tiiat  teemed  the  lingering  q»rite 

Of  her  dead  lovelinew. 

And,  aa  the  yean  increased,  aroHe 

Fair  children  lound  berkneei. 
Who  only  felt  their  mothcr'i  love. 

Not  her  deformiiieii. 
Her  featureH  did  from  her  altered  life 

Such  natural  graces  gain. 
Her  mother's  self  could  scarce  have  known 

The  happy  Lady  Jane. 


PHASES  OF  "PUBLIC"  LIFE. 

IN  THREE  CJIAPTERS^rilArTKR  THE  SECOND. 

In  n  8uburL:in  locality,  mostly,  shall  you 
find  tho  artistic  public- house. '  There  is 
nothing  essentially  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
houses  of  entertainment  Indeed,  by  day, 
were  it  not  for  tho  presence,  perhaps, 
of  an  old  picture  or  two  in  the  bar,  and 
a  bran-new  sacred  piece  by  y*>ung  Splodger 
"  Madonna  col  Bambino "  (models  Mrs. 
Splodger  an<l  Master  W.  Splodger),  with  an 
intensely  blue  sky,  a  pre ternatu rally  fat  Bam- 
bino,  And  a  Madmina  with  a  concentrated 
sugar-candyish  sweetness  of  expression — 
were  it  not  for  these,  you  would  be  puzzled 
to  discover  that  the  arts  had  anything  to  do 
with  this  class  of  public.  But  alter  eight 
o'clock  at  night,  or  so,  tho  smoking-room 
is  thronged  with  artists,  young  and  old : 
grey-headed  professors  of  the  old  school,  who 
remember  Stothard,  and  have  heard  Fuseli 
lecture;  spruce  young  fellows  who  have 
studied  in  Paris,  or  have  just  come  home 
from  Italy,  full  of  Horace  Vernet,  Paul  Dela- 
roche,  the  loggie  and  stanze  of  the  Vatican,  the 
Pitti  Palace,  and  the  Grand  Canal;  moody 
disciples  of  that  numerous  class  of  artists 
known  as  tho  "  great  unappreciated,"  who 
imagine  that  when  they  have  turned  tlieir 
shirt  collars  down,  and  their  lips  up,  grown 
an  enormous  beard  and  moustache,  and 
donned  an  eccentric  felt  hat,  all  is  done 
that  can  bo  done  by  art^  theoretical,  practical, 
and  a^sthetiiral,  and  that  henceforward  it  is  a 
burning  and  crying  shame  if  their  pictures 
are  nut  him^^  "  on  the  line  "in  tho  Exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  or  if  tlui  daily  papers 
do  not  concur  in  an  unanimous  pican  of 
praise  concerning  their  performances.  Very 
rarely  <'o/i(ie.sc(jnds  also   to   visit  the  artists* 


Giotto  Smalt,  one  of  the  P.P.P.B.  or  "  Pra?- 
painting  and  Perspective  Brotherhood."  Mr. 
Smalt,  in  early  life,  made  designs  for  the 
Ladies'  Gazette  of  Fashion,  and  was  sus- 
pected also  of  contributing  tho  vigoroas  and 
highly-coloured  illustrations  to  the  Hatchet 
of  Horrors — that  excellent  work  published 
in  penny  numbers  by  Skull,  of  Ilorrorwell 
Street  Subsequently  awakening,  however,  to 
a  sense  of  the  hollowness  of  the  world,  and 
the  saperiority  of  the  early  Itjilian  school 
overall  others,  he  laid  in  a  large  stock  of  cobalt, 
blue,  gold  loaf,  small  wooden  German  dolls, 
and  glass  eyes,  and  commenced  that  course  of 
study  which  has  brought  him  to  the  proud 
position  he  now  holds  as  a  devotional  painter 
of  the  most  n'sthetic  acerbity  and  the  most 
orthodox  angularity.  He  carefully  unlearned 
nil  tho  drawing  and  perspective  which  his 
kind  parents  had  been  at  some  trouble  and 
expense  1o  have  him  tiught;  he  studied  the 
human  figure  from  his  German  dolls,  expres- 
sion from  his  collection  of  glass  eyes,  drapery 
from  crumpled  sheets  of  foolscap  paper,  colour 
from  judiciously  selected  morceaux  (in  p:mel) 
such  as  Barclay  and  Perkinses  blue  board,  and 
tho  ''Red  Lion"  at  Brentford.  Ho  paints 
shavings  beautifully,  sore  toes  faultlessly.  In 
his  great  picture  of  St  liOurence,  the  bars  of 
the  gridiron,  as  branded  on  the  sainfs  desh,  arc 
generally  considered  to  be  masterpieces  of 
iinish  and  detiil.  Some  critics  prefer  his 
broad  and  vivid  treatment  of  the  boils  in 
his  picture  of  "  Job  scraping  himself"  (the 
potsherd  exquisitely  rendered),  exhibited  at 
tin*.  Academy  last  year,  and  purchased  by 
Ihii  Dowager  liady  Grillo  of  Pytchley.  He 
dresses  in  a  sort  of  clerico-Cierman  style,  cuts 
his  hair  very  short,  sifjhs  continually,  and 
wears  specticles.  No  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  or 
Wednesdays,  are  there  in  his  calendar.  The 
days  of  the  week  are  all  Feasts  of  St 
Somebody,  or  Eves  of  something,  with  him. 
When  he  makes  out  his  washing  bill,  his 
laundress  is  puzzled  to  make  out  what 
"  shyrtes  "  and  "  stock ynges  "  mean,  for  so  ho 
writc^th  them  down  ;  and  when  he  wanted  to 
let  his  second  floor,  not  one  of  the  p.isser8-by 
could  for  the  life  of  them  understand  tho 
wondrous  placard  he  put  forth  in  his  parlour- 
window,  tho  same  being  an  illuminatea  scroll, 
telling  in  red,  blue,  and  gold  hieroglyphics  of 
something  dimly  resembling  this : 

FVIINISIIED   rHAMRERKS    MAIE   OX    YK    UITER 
TLOOli    71  Ei:    HA  DDE. 

Pipes  are  in  great  refjuest  in  the  smoking- 
room  of  the  artists'  public — fancy  pipes  of 
elaborate  workmanship  and  extraordinary 
degrees  (►f  blackness.  Thi?  value  of  a  pipe 
s(*eins  to  increase  as  its  cleanliness  diminishes. 
Little  stumpy  pipes,  the  original  cost  of 
which  was  one  halfpenny,  become,  after  they 
have  been  eflectually  fouled  and  smoke- 
blackened,  pearls  beyond  price — few  content 
themselves  with  a  simple  yard  of  clay — some- 
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Chrome,  who  pidiita  "  still  life''  nicely,  fruit 
and  flowers,  and  ao  on,  (his  detractors  say 
applea,  oranges,  and  MHa  of  the  play),  smokes 
a  prodigioiia  meersefaattm,  warranted  to  be 
Iran  the  Dannbe,  dimmed  with  Hongarian 
tohaeooy  land  fbineriy  the  property  of  the 
Wsywode  of  WUfio.  Seomble  (good  in  old 
teases  and  chnrbhea)  inhales  the  nimes  of  a 
Ug  mpe  with  a  poreelain  bowl,  purchased  in 
the  Dom-Piatz  of  Aix-]a-Chq»e]Ie,  and  having 
Sidadin  and  all  hh  paladhis  depleted  thereon. 
The  bkck  enth",  pi^niscd  by  Bristley  (son 
of  Sir  Hogg  Bristley,  R.A.)  has  been  his 
constant  companion  in  the  adventaroas 
sketching  jonnieya  he  has  undertaken — ^was 
with  Mm  when  nnder  sentence  of  fosillation 
for  aketching  a  droschky  in  the  Nevski  Per- 
q)ectiTe  at  Petersburgh ;  when  lion-hnnting 
in  Caffieland ;  nay,  it  is  suspected,  even  lay 

aolisrnnt  in  his  pocket  when  hunted  as  a 
OB  hope,  on  his  return. 
In  the  farther  corner,  sits,  as    perpetual 
vieeAalnnaii,  the    famous    Nobbs.    Nobbs 
was  gdd  m«dalliat   and   travelling  student 
of  tha  Rml  Academy  in  the  vear  Thirty- 
four.    Ho  nas  been  a  olockheaa  ever  since. 
He  baa  new  painted  a  picture  worth  look- 
ing at;  nor,  I  seriously  believe,  were  you 
to  lock  him  into  a  room  with  a  pencil  and  a 
piece  of  paper,  could  he  draw  a  pint  pot  from 
recollection.     Yet  hath  he  covered   roods, 
perches,  acres,  of  tinted  paper,  with  studies 
m>m  the  antique  and  the  life;  set  him  be- 
fore a  statue,  with  drawing-board,  crayons, 
compasses,  and  plumb-line  complete,  and  he 
will  give  you  every  hair  of  Moses's  beard, 
every  muscle  of  tno  Discobolus;  five   him 
a  Raphael  or  a  Titian  to  copy,  and  he  will 
produee  a  daplicate  so  exact  that  you  would 
DO  puxzled  to  tell  the  ancient  from  the  modem. 
Storyteller  in  ordinary,  historiographer,  and 
undinNited  nautical  authority,  is  Jack  Bute, 
who  IS  supposed,  once  upon  a  time,  to  have 
painted  Lora  Nelson'a  portrait,  and  who,  on 
the  strength  of  that  one  achievement,  has  been 
a  fiimous  man  ever  since.    Who  would  not 
be  proud  of  standing  fourpcnn'orth  to  Jack 
Bute?    Jock  has  been  a  sailor,  too,  a  gallant 
Bsilor.  **  I  was  at  Algiers,  sir,"  he  says,  "  and  Jit 
there  " — he  always  says  /?/.    "  I  was  among  the 
bouders,  and  the  only  diflieulty  I  had  was  in 
sinking    the  Algcrine   blackguards    off  my 
bosiding-pike,  I   spitted   so  many  of  them." 
Sometimes  an  over-s'jiise  of  his  dignity,  and 
an   over-dose   of  ^in-r.nd-water,   make   Jack 
quarrelsome  and  dis;i!.''rooable;  sometimes  he 
is  maudlin, and  can  only  ejaculate  "Nelson" 
— "Fourpenn'orth" — amid  floods  of  tears. 

The  artists'  "  public  "  is  generally  hard-by 
a  "life  school,''  or  institution  where  adult 
artists  meet  nocturnally  to  study  the  human 
figure,  animals,  &c.,  from  the  life.  One  of 
the  standing  patterns  or  toxt-books  of  the 
school  is  quietly  standinjr  in  front  of  the 
house  now,  in  the  shape  of  a  symmetrically- 
shaped  donkey,  which  Kill  Jones,  its  mas- 
ter, the  costermonger,  is  very  liappy  (for  a 


eonaidention)  to  lend  to  the  life  school  to  be 
"drawed"  at  night,  after  the  patient  animal 
has  been  drawing  all  day.  Another  pattern 
ia  refreshing  himself  with  mild  porter  at  the 
bar,  being  no  other,  indeed,  than  the  well- 
known  Carataggio  Potts,  Artiste-module^  as  he 
styles  hinmelf.  He  began  life  as  Jupiter 
Tonana,  subsequently  passed  through  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  and  is  now  eonriderra  to  be 
the  best  Belisarius  in  the  model  world.  His 
wife  was  the  original  Venus  Callipyge,  of 
Tonka,  RA,  but  flnetuates  at  present  between 
Volnmnia  and  Mrs.  Primrose. 

The  landlord  of  the  artists*  inn  knows  all 
about  the  exhibitions,  what  days  they  open, 
and  what  daya  they  shut — ^who  ought  to  have 
been  hung  ^'on  the  line,"  who  the  prize- 
holders  in  the  Art  Union  are,  and  what 
pietures  they  are  likely  to  select  for  their 
prizes.  Were  you  to  enter  the  sitting-room, 
you  would  be  astonished  at  the  number  of  por- 
traits, full-length,  half-lengtii,  three-quarter- 
length,  in  oU,  water-colour,  and  crayons,  of 
himself,  his  wife,  children,  and  relationa 
generally,  which  adorn  that  apartment  Hbb 
Uie  bluahing  canvas  blotted  out  the  sina  of 
the  sUte  ! 

Between  art  and  literature  there  is  a  very 
strong  band  of  union  (becoming  stronger 
every  day,  I  trust),  and'  I  would  atep  at  once 
from  the' artists'  tavern  to  the  literary  tavern, 
were  I  not  enabled  to  save  time  and  our 
chariot  steeds  by  renudning  awhile  in  Camden 
Town,  where  two  or  three  varieties  of  Publie 
life  yet  remain  to  be  noticed;  for,  in  this 
locality  uplifts  its  lofty  head  **  The  Railway 
Tavern ; "  here,  also,  .is  the  **  house  "  fre- 
quented by  veterinary  surgeons;  here,  the 
hostelry  affected  by  medical  students.  A 
brief  word  we  must  nave  with  each  of  them. 

Hope — wild,  delusive,  yet  comfortable  hope 
— ^baked  the  bricks  and  hardened  the  mortar 
of  which  the  Railway  Tavern  was  built  Its 
contiguity  to  a  railway  station  appeared  to 
its  sanguine  projector  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  immense  success.  He  found  out  what  the 
fallacies  of  hope  were,  before  he  had  done 
building.  He  handed  himself.  To  him  enters 
an  enterorising  licensed  victualler,  formerly 
of  the  New  Cut,  who  obtamed  a  transient 
meed  of  success  by  an  announcement  of  the 
sale  within  of  "Imperial  black  stuff,  very 
nobby."  Everybody  was  anxious  to  taste  the 
^*  Imperial  blacK  stuff,"  and  for  some  days 
the  kailway  Tavern  was  thronged;  but  the 
public  found  out  that  the  mixture  was  not 
only  very  nobby,  but  very  nasty,  and  declined 
a  renewal  of  the  draught.  The  next  pro- 
prietor was  a  fast  gentleman,  which  may 
account  for  his  having  gone  so  ver}'  fast  into 
the  Gazette;  although  he  always  attributed 
his  ruin  to  his  having  had  a  great  many 
pewter  pots  stolen,  which  he  subsequently  un- 
wittingly received  again  in  the  guise  or  bod 
half-crowns.  For  years  the  Railway  Tavern 
stood,  big,  white,  deserted-looking,  customer- 
less  ;  but  a  new  neighbourhood  gradually  arose 
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round  tlio  sUtion ;  front  streets  gradually 
genorated  back  streets;  back  streets  begot 
courtH  and  alleys.  There  is  a  decent  assem- 
blage of  customers,  now,  at  the  bar;  a  fair 
coffee-room  connection,  and  a  very  numerous 
parlour  company,  composed  of  guards  and  en- 
gine-drivers, strongly  perfumed  with  lamp-oil, 
who  call  the  locomotives  ^'she,"  the  company 
"they,"  and  each  other  "mate."  Though  it 
huH  been  built  some  years,  the  Railway  Tavern 
has  yet  an  appearance  of  newness.  The  paint 
seems  wet,  the  seats  unworn,  and  the  pots 
un  battered.  The  doors  have  not  that  com- 
fortable, paint-worn  mangincss  about  the 
handle  common  to  public-house  portals  in 
frequented  neighbourhoods.  The  Railway 
Tavern  always  reminds  me  of  the  one  hotel 
in  a  small  Irish  town — that  square,  white, 
many-windowed,  uncomfortable-looking  edi- 
fice, frowning  at  the  humble,  ramshackle 
little  chapel,  awing  the  pigs  and  embellishing 
the  landscape;  but  seldom  troubled  with 
custom  or  customers. 

Out  of  the  way,  lumbering  drink-dray  of 
ours,  and  let  this  smart  gig,  with  the  fast- 
trotting  mare  braced  up  very  tight  in  the 
shafts  thereof,  rattle  by !  In  the  vehicle  sits  a 
gentleman  with  a  very  shiny  hat,  a  very  long 
shawl,  and  an  indelinite  quantity  of  thick 
great-coats,  from  the  pocket  of  one  of  which 
peep  a  brace  of  birds.  The  gig  is  his  "  trap," 
and  the  fast-trotting  mare  is  his  mare  Fanny, 
and  he  himself  is  Mr.  Sandcracks,  of  the  firm 
of  Sandcracks  and  Windgall,  veterinary  sur- 
geons, lie  is  going  to  refresh  Fanny  with 
Komo  meal  and  water,  and  himself  with  some 
brandy  and  ditto,  at  the  Horse  and  Hocks, 
a  house  especially  favoured  and  frequented  by 
veterinary  surgeons,  and  the  walls  of  whose 
parlour  (the  H.  and  H.)  are  decorated  with 

eortraita  of  the  winners  of  ever  so  many 
Derbies,  and  some  curious  anatomical  draw- 
ings of  horses.  The  frequenters  of  the 
H.  and  H.  are  themselvess  curious  com- 
pounds of  the  sporting  character  and  the 
surgeon.  You  will  find  in  the  bar,  or  behind 
it  (tor  they  are  not  particular),  or  in  the  par- 
lour, several  gentlemen,  with  hats  as  shiny, 
shawls  as  long,  and  coats  as  multifarious,  as 
Mr.  Sandcrack's,  discoursing  volubly,  but  in  a 
somewhat  confusing  manner,  of  dogs,  horses, 
spavins,  catch-weights ;  the  tibia  and  the 
fiDula,  handic'ips,  glanders,  the  state  of  the 
odds,  and  comparative  anatomy.  They  will 
bet  on  a  horse  and  bleed  him  with  equal 
pleasure — back  him,  dissect  him,  do  almost 
everything  with  him  that  can  be  done  with 
a  horse.  Tliev  must  work  hard  and  earn 
money ;  yet  to  my  mind  they  always  seem 
to  be  driving  the  fast-trotting  mnre  in  the 
smart  gig  to  or  from  the  llorwe  and  Hocks. 
Medical  nu-n  don't  enlur  into  my  category 
j  of  "public"  users.  'JMiey  have  their  red  port 
'  wine  at  home.  The  Medical  students' public 
j  is  never  known  by  its  siirn.  It  may  be  the 
Grapes,  or  the  Fox,  or  tiie  Magpie  and 
Stamp,  but  it  in  always  distinguished  among 


the  students  as  Mother  So-and-so^s,  or  old 
What-d*ye-coU-him*8.  The  students  generally 
manage  to  drive  all  other  customers  away.  Nor 
chair,  nor  benches — nay,  nor  settles,  are  re- 
quired for  the  students*  parlour.  They  pre- 
fer sitting  on  the  Uiblos;  nor  do  they  want 
glosses — they  prefer  pint  pots;  conaumingf 
even  gin-and-watcr  from  those  bright  flagons : 
nor  do  they  need  spittoons,  nor  pictures  on 
the  walls,  nor  bagatelle  boards. 

If  I  wonder  how  the  veterinary  surgeon 
finds  time  to  practise,  how  much  greater  must 
be  my  dablety  as  to  how  the  medical  students 
find  time  to  study !  The  pipe,  the  pot  of  half- 
and-half,  the  half-price  to  the  theatre,  the 
cider-cellars  to  follow,  and  the  knocker-twist- 
ing gymnastics  to  follow  that  (with,  some- 
times, the  station-house  by  way  of  rider) 
appear  to  fill  u]>  their  whole  time — to  leave 
not  a  point  unoccupied  upon  the  circle  of 
their  daily  lives.  Vet,  work  they  must,  and 
work  they  do.  The  smoking,  drinking,  fight- 
ing life,  is  but  an  ordeal — someweat  fiery,  it 
is  true^ — from  which  have  come  unscathed 
Doctor  Bobus,  rolling  by  in  his  fat  chariot; 
Mr.  Slasher,  ready  to  cut  off  all  and  each 
of  my  limbs,  in  the  cause  of  science,  at 
St  Spry's  Hospital;  but,  from  which  have 
crawled,  singed,  maimed,  blackened,  half- 
consumed,  poor  Jack  Fleam  (he  sang  a  good 
song  did  Jack,  and  w;is  a  widow's  son),  now 
fain  to  be  a  new  policeman ;  and  Coltsfoot,  the 
clinical  clerk  at  Rartholomew's,  who  died  of 
delirium  tremens  on  his  passage  to  Sydney. 

On  again  we  roll,  and  this  time  we  leave 
th(^  broad  suburban  roads,  furzed  with  trim 
cottiges  and  gardens — white  cottage  bonnets 
with  green  ribbons — for  crowded  streets 
again.  If  you  want  to  back  Sally  for  the 
Chester  Cup,  or  Hippopotamus  for  the 
double  event,  or  to  get  any  information  on 
any  sporting  subject,  where  can  you  get  it 
better,  fresher,  more  authentic,  than  in  one 
of  the  sporting  houses,  of  which  I  dare  say 
I  am  not  very  far  out  if  I  say  there  are  a 
hundred  in  Loudon  ?  Nut  houses  where  sport- 
ing is  casually  spoken  of,  but  where  it  is 
the  staple  subject  of  conversation,  business, 
and  pleasure  to  the  whole  of  the  establish- 
ment^ from  the  landlord  to  the  potboy. 

Let  us  take  one  sporting  house  as  a  type. 
Dozens  of  pictures — Derby  winners,  Dog 
Billies,  the  (lodolphin  Arabian;  Snaflle,  the 
jockey ;  Mr.  Tibbs,  the  trainer  (presented  to 
him  by  a  numerous  circle  of,  &c.,  &c.).  Nailed 
against  the  wall  are  a  horse-shoe,  worn  by 
Eclipse,  and  a  plate  formerly  appertaining  to 
Little  Wonder.  In  a  glass-case  behind  the 
bar  is  a  stuffed  dog — (iri|)er;  indeed,  the 
famous  bull-dog  formerly  tlie  property  of  that 
enthusiastic  sporting  charaot«.'r.  Jack  Myrtle, 
who  having  had  rather  too  decided  a  settiinsf 
day  \\\\.\\  one  Mr.  Ware,  w.is  done  to  death 
at  Aylesbury;  the  body  of  Mr.  Ware  having 
been  found  in  a  pond,  .Mini  twelve  ignorant 
jurymen  having  concmn-d  in  a  verdirt  that 
the   bold  Jack  JSlyrtle  put  him  there.     The 
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landlord  of  tho  sporting  house  is  a  sporting 
character,  you  may  believe  me.  Such  a 
chronologicjil  memory  he  has  of  ail  the  horses 
that  have  won  races,  for  goodne^  Icnows  how 
many  years!  Such  bets  he  makes  touching 
these  same  chronological  questions!  —  such 
crowns,  half^rownsi  and  "glasses  round" 
he  wins!  When  he  has  been  lucky  on  an 
"event,"  he  stands  ualimitod  champagne. 
He  has  a  Derby  Sweep,  and  a  St  Leger  Sweep, 
and  a  Great  Northamptonshire  Sweep,  and  a 
great  many  other  sweeps,  or  ticket  lotteries, 
at  his  house:  of  which  sweeps  I  only  know 
that  I  never  drew  the  highest  horse  in  any  of 
them,  and  never  knew  the  sporting  character 
who  did. 

Horses  arc  A.  1,  of  course,  nt  the  sporting 
public,  but  dogs  are  not  despised.  The  Screw- 
tail  Club  have,  a  **show''  meeting  every 
Friday  night,  followed  by  a  harmonic  meeting. 
At  the  *'show,*'  comparisons  take  place,  and 
the  several  qualifications  are  discussed  of 
spaniels,  terriers,  greyhounds,  and  almost 
every  other  kind  of  canine  quadrupol.  Dark 
whiskered  men  in  velveteen  shooting-coats, 
loom  mysteriously  about  the  bar  on  show- 
nights.  In  their  pockets  they  have  dogs ;  to 
them  enter  "parties,"  or  agents  of  "parties" 
who  have  lost  the  snid  "do'js" — flanrons  of 
beer,  and  noggins  of  Gcn"va  without  number 
are  discussed  to  bind  b:irgains,  or  "wet" 
bargains,  or  as  portions  of  the  "  regulars/'  to 
which  the  agents  or  their  assigns  are  entitled. 

Who  comes  to  the  sporting  public-house  ? 
Who  drinks  in  its  bar  and  parlour  ?  Who  puffs 
in  its  smoking-room? — who,  but  the  sallow- 
faced  little  man,  with  tho  keen  bl.-ick  eye  and 
the  bow-legs — swathed  in  thick  shawls  and 
coatK — ^who,  every  Derby-day,  bursts  on  your 
admiring  gaze,  all  pink  silk,  snowy  buck- 
skins, and  mirror-liko  tops,  as  a  jockey?  Who 
but  **Xemo,"  who  offers  you  an  undeniable 
"  tip,"  and  "  Mendax,"  with  his  never-failing 
"pick?" — who  come  incoir.,  indeed,  but  still 
come  to  see  without  being  seen?  Who,  but 
that  fool  of  all  fools — that  dupe  of  all  dupes 
— that  gull  of  all  gulls — tho  sporting  fool,  the 
sporting  dupe,  the  sporting  gent!  Ho  (brain- 
less youth)  who  has  "  good  information"  about 
Hawkeye,  who  "lays  out  his  money"  upon 
Buster;  who  backs  Pigeon  for  tlic  "double 
event;"  who  "stinds  to  win*'  by  every 
horse,  and  loses  by  them  all;  who  is  so 
stupendously  knowing,  and  is  so  stupidly  and 
grievously  plucked  by  the  most  transparent 
sharpers  upon  earth ! 

London,  tho  jifre-it  city  i)frefiii,a*  for  exiles 
of  all  nations,  the  home  or  phice  of  sojourn 
for  foreign  ainbr.ssidors.  lon-i-^n  nuTchants, 
forei^rn  singers,  cooks,  iiiti»<ts  watclimakers, 
sugar -bakers,  organ- grinders,  and  hair- 
dressers, has  nceess.irily  also  its  pnhlie-houscs, 
favoured  by  tlie  more  espcoial  and  peculiar 
patronage  of  forclLrners  temporarily  or 
permanently  resident  in  the  rn^'lro[)f)lis.  The 
foreigner  can  take  his  glass,  arul  imbibe  his 


"grogs"  with  as  much  pleasure  as  the  true 
Briton;  although,  perhaps,  with  somewhat 
more  moderation,  and  less  tiible-thumping, 
glass-replenishing,  waiter-bullying,  and  sub- 
sequent uneven  and  uncertain  locomotion.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  foreigners 
cannot  appreciate  and  do  not  occasionally  in- 
dulge in  conviviality;  only  they  generally  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  "cheering"  portion 
of  the  cup,  eschewing  its  "inebriating"  part. 

Lot  us  essay  a  pull  at  the  beer-engine  of 
one  of  the  foreign  hostel ries  of  London — 
tho  refugees*  house  of  call.  Herr  Brutus 
Esclskopf,  tho  landlord,  is  a  refugee  himself, 
a  patriot  without  a  blot  on  his  political 
scutcheon.  Ho  has  been  a  general  of  brigade 
in  his  time;  but  he  has  donned  the  Boniface 
apron,  and  affiliated  himself  to  the  Boniface 
guild,  and  dispenses  his  li<]uors  with  as  much 
unconcern  as  if  he  had  never  worn  epaulettes 
and  a  cocked  hat,  and  had  never  seen  real 
troops  with  real  bands  and  banners  defile 
before  him.  Where  shall  his  house  be?  In 
the  purlieus  of  Oxford  Street,  near  Leicester 
Square,  or  in  tho  centre  of  that  maze  of 
crooked,  refugee-haunted  little  streets  between 
Saint  Martin's  Lane  and  Saint  Anne's  Church, 
Soho  ?  Go  for  Soho !  Go  for  a  mean,  un- 
prettmding-looking  little  house  of  entertain- 
ment at  the  comer  of  a  street,  a  Tadmor  in  the 
wilderness,  set  up  by  Herr  Brutus  Esclskopf 
for  tho  behoof  of  his  brothers  in  exile. 

No  very  marked  difference  can  at  first  bo 
discerned,  as  regards  fittings  up  and  appur- 
tenances, between  the  refugees'  and  any  other 
public-house.  There  is  a  bar,  and  a  barmaid, 
there  is  a  beer-engine  and  there  are  beer- 
drinkers;  and  were  it  not  that  the  land- 
lord wears  a  Turkish  cap  with  blue  tassels, 
and  a  beard  and  moustachios  of  prodi- 
gious magnitude,  all  of  which  arc  rather 
out  of  tho  common  or  Britannic  order  of 
thinsrs,  you  might  fancy  yourself  at  an 
English  publichouse.  But  five  minutes' 
sojourn  therein,  and  five  minutes'  obsen'ation 
of  the  customers,  will  soon  convince  you  to 
tho  contrary.  Ilerr  Eselskopfs  little  back 
parlour  is  filled,  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
with  foreigners  under  political  clouds  of 
various  degrees  of  density,  and  in  a  cloud  of 
uniform  thickness  and  of  strong  tabacco, 
emitted  in  many-shaped  fumes  from  pipes  of 
eccentric  design.  By  the  fire,  reading  the 
"Allgemeino  Zeitung"  or  "  Ost-Deutsche 
Post,"  and  occasionally  indulging  in  muttered 
invectives  against  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe,  generally,  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
in  particular,  is  that  valiant  republican  Spartu 
ens  Bursch,  erst  P.II.D.  of  the  University  of 
Htidelberii,  then  on  no  pay,  but  with  brevet 
rank,  behind  a  barricade  formed  of  aa 
omnibus,  two  water-eurU.  ""^ 
stones  at  Frankfort;  u 
wards  of  the  ChariA 
professor  of  a  broken 
ft )r tress  of  Ehrenhrpll 
prisonment    for 
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Franco,  Red  Republican,  manufacturer  of 
luci  tor-matches,  affilie  of  Boveral  secret 
societies,  chemical  lecturer,  contractor  for 
paving  roads,  usher  in  a  boarding-school; 
then  t>f  Oran,  Algeria,  private  soldier  in  the 
Foreifrn  L(>gion ;  then  of  Burgos,  Santandcr, 
St.  Soliastian,  and  Possajes,  warrior  in  the 
Spanisli  si^rvice,  Carlist  or  Christino  by  turns; 
then  of  Montevideo ;  then  of  the  United 
StatoM  of  America,  professor  in  the  colleges  of 
(iouvovilio,  Va.,  and  Ginslingopolis,  Go. ;  bar- 
man at  a  liquor  store,  professor  of  languages, 
and  marker  at  a  New  Orleans  billiard-room; 
subsequently  and  ultimately  of  London,  pro- 
moter of  a  patent  for  extracting  vinegar 
fVom  white  lead,  keeper  of  a  cigar-shop,  pro- 
fessor of  fencing,  calisthenics,  and  German 
literature ;  and  latterly  out  of  any  trade  or 
occupation. 

There  is  likewise  to  be  found  here,  the  Polish 
colonel  with  one  arm,  ( *ount  Schottischyrinkski 
playing  draughts  with  Professor  Toddiograflf, 
lately  escaped  from  Magdeburg;  Captain 
Scartaffaccio,  who  has  fought  bravely  under 
Charles  Albert,  at  Novara,  and  for  the  Danes 
in  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  against  the  French 
on  the  battlements  of  Rome,  and  under 
Manin,  at  Venice,  against  the  Austrians; 
also  there  may  bo  encountered  sundry  re- 
fugees of  the  vielle  smich^ — ^the  old  style,  in 
fact — men  who  can  remember  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantino,  the  knout,  nose-slitting, 
and  Siberia:  who  have  been  St.  Simo- 
nians,  and  Carbonaros,  and  Scptembrists ; 
who  can  tell  you  grim  stories  of  the  pinmbi 
of  Venice,  of  Prussian  citadels,  and  Italian 
galleys,  of  the  French  cellular  vans,  and  the 
oubliettes  of  Spielberg.  But  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  almost  European  revolt  that  followed 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  hjis  brought  to  Eng- 
land a  new  class  of  refugees,  somewhat  looked 
down  on,  it  must  be  said,  by  the  old  hands, 
the  matriculated  in  barricades,  and  those  who 
have  gone  in  for  honours  in  street  combats, 
but  still  welcomed  by  them  as  brothers  in 
adversity.  Those  are  enthusiastic  young  ad- 
vocates, zealous  young  sons  of  good  families, 
patriotic  ollicers,  who  have  thrown  up  their 
commissions  under  despot  standards  to  fight 
for  liberty,  freedom-loving  literary  men,  re- 
publican journalists,  Socialist  workmen.  'J'hese 
poor  fellows  have  been  hunted  from  frontier 
to  frontier  on  the  (.'ontinent,  like  niad-do,fr3. 
Half  of  them  hiiwn  been  condoiimed  to  death 
in  their  own  country,  many  of  them  forced  to 
ily  from  home,  and  kindred  and  friends,  and 
oecui)ation,  for  deeds  or  thouirhts  expressed 
in  print  or  writing,  which  ministers  or  govern- 
ments would  t:ike,  lu^re,  more  as  eomj)li- 
ments  than  otherwise.  'I'hev  manaire  thin""?* 
dilVerently  abroad :  and  so  there  are  in 
lif)ndon  ninny  public-houses  and  eorree-sln)ps 
always  full  of  refugees.  Ilirmlehs  enough 
thev  are,  those  unforluuato  forrsfi'-ri.  'J'here 
are  blaek  sheep  among  tlieni,  certainly;  hut  St. 
VV;i;).s) jot's  sainted  fold  itself  has,  sometimes, 
muttons  ofsuMjiieious  line  amongst  its  snowy 


fleeces.  There  arc  refugees  who  cheat  a  little 
sometimes  at  billiards,  and  who  rob  their  fur- 
nished lod^ngs,  and  attempt  to  pass  bad  half- 
crowns,  and  forge  Prussian  oonk-notcs  (I  never 
could  fmd  out  how  th^  could  pay  for  forging, 
for  their  value  appears  to  vary  between  two- 
pence-halfpenny and  sixpence).  There  are 
refugees  who  get  up  sham  testimonials,  and 
are  connected  with  swindling  companies  and 
gambling  cigar-shops;  but  consider  how 
many  thousands  of  them  here  in  London, 
bom  and  bred  gentlemen,  who  have  lost 
everything  in  the  maintenance  of  what  they 
conscientiously  believed  to  bo  the  right  against 
might,  live  quietly,  honestly,  inoffensively, 
domg  no  harm,  existing  on  infinitesimal 
means,  working  hard  for  miserable  remune- 
ration, willing  to  do  anything  for  a  crust, 
teaching  languages  for  sixpence  a  lesson, 
painting  portraits  for  a  shilling  apiece, 
taking  out  lessons  on  the  flute  or  piano- 
forte in  bread  or  moat !  We  give  them  foot- 
room,  to  be  sure,  but  little  more ;  and  stout 
John  Bull,  with  all  his  antipathy  to  foreirmers, 
may  sometimes  melt  at  the  sight  of  a  ourly 
Polish  major  of  heavy  dragoons,  explaining 
the  intricacies  of  an  Italian  verb  to  the  young 
ladies  in  a  boarding-school,  or  a  Professor 
of  moral  philosophy  selling  cigars  on  commis- 
sion for  his  livelihood.  They  live,  somehow, 
these  poor  foreigners,  much  as  the  young 
ravens  do,  I  opine ;  yet  they  meet  sometimes 
at  Herr  Eselskopfs,  in  Soho,  or  at  some  French 
or  Polish  or  Italian  public-house  in  the  same 
refugee  neighbourhood,  and  take  their  social 
glass,  drinking  to  bettor  times,  when  they 
shall  enjoy  their  own  again.  Meanwhile, 
they  accommodate  themselves,  as  best  they 
may,  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  their 
sti^p-fatherland,  forgetting  Rhine  wines  and 
Bavarian  beer,  and  such  foreign  beverages  for 
the  nonce,  and  living  humbly,  industriously, 
contentedly,  good-humouredly,  on  such  poor 
meats  and  drinks  ixa  they  can  get. 

1  call  those  refugees  (and  they  form  the 
great  majority  of  the  exiles  in  London)  the 
quieseent  ones;  but  there  are  also  the  in- 
candescent ones;  the  roaring,  raging,  ram- 
paging, red-hot  refugees;  the  amateurs  in 
vitriol,  sodjuwator  bottles  full  of  gunpowder, 
and  broken  bottles  for  horses'  Tioofs;  the 
throwers  of  grand  piano-fortes  from  first 
floor  windows  on  soldiers'  heads,  the  cutters 
otVof  drarroons'  feet,  the  impalers  of  artillery- 
men. There  are  some  of  these  men  in 
liondon.  Where  do  th't/  meet?  Not  at 
Herr  lOselskopf's,  certainly.  They  did  fre- 
(jucnt  his  establishment;  but  since  Hector 
Ch'ilainot,  ex-silkwoaver  from  Lyons,  at- 
tempted to  bite  olf  the  nosti  of  Caj)tain 
Sprottlev»wski,  on  the  question  of  ass.issinating 
t!ie  Kini,^  of  Prussia:  whieli  little  rixr  was 
fi)llow<'<l  bv  Tcufelshand,  delefjate  of  tlie 
Uniletl  Soeiety  of  Brotlur  Butchers,  deuiaiul- 
\n<r  the  heads  of  the  company:  ami  by 
little  Doctor  Pferdsehalf  insisting  on  singing 
his  *' To* /-//>{/,"  or  Ilynm   to   the  Guillotine 
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to  the  tima  of  the  Hundredth  Psalm^ — 
rince  these  eventii  good  Herr  Eeelskopf 
would  have  none  of  them.  They  met  after 
that  at  e  fittle  gmOmu  in  VSThiteehuiel, 
teoMffly  known  aathe  **  St^uikenundhnd^*  or 
Oiruiau  aandwieh  hanae ;  but  Stranaa,  the 
iBDdlord,  hi  eompH—it  to  the  aevere  poUtieal 
prinetplea  of  hia  foaili^  reehriatened  it  under 
the  tiUe  of  the  « Tyianlar  Entraila."  Uberty, 
eonalitj,  and  fiatwnitj  were  here  the  order 
of  the  day,  until  Dominico  SchbTonne  waa 
stabbed  bj  an  ItaBan  aeaman  from  the  docka, 
beeauae  he  waa  a  Roman ;  the  assaaain  being 
anbacquently  knived  himself  by  another  aea. 
man  beewue  he  waa  a  Tuscan. 

WeU,  well  I  Can  ever  a  pot  boil  without 
some  aenm  at  the  top  t  There  is  bellow  and 
blaek  amoke  as  well  as  a  bullet  to  every 
hlnnderhnaa. 

NOTES  FROM  NORWAY. 

mnaan  amobg  the  farmers. 

Ix  n  eoontfy  whieh,  like  Norway,  can  hardly 
be  add  to  noaaeaa  more  than  two  aeaaons, 
aRunoer  and  winter,  one  must  ''make  hay 
while  .the  ann  ahinea."  The  froat  is  generally 
in  the  ground  from  October  till  May,  or  the 
begimmig  of  June,  and  cone  of  the  chance 
thawa  pwzce  the  anrfaco  of  the  soil  when  it 
ia  onoa  ftat  frosen.  Frequently  the  crops  are 
seareel?  cleared  and  there  remains  no  time  for 

gloughmg,  before  winter  takes  the  farms  into 
a  keeping.  Nevertheless,  when  he  has  once 
broken  the  ice,  the  sun  is  anything  but  bashful, 
and  his  small  talk,  in  the  shape  of  vegetation, 
springs  op  with  a  wonderful  rapiditv.  A 
doubtful  aummer  ia  a  certain  loss;  for  the 
abort  season  does  not  permit  of  waste  time  to 
be  recovered.  Even  in  ordinary  years,  many 
little  deinces,  equally  unknown  and  unneces- 
sary in  our  more  favoured  land,  are  employed 
to  help  the  farmer  forward. 

The  hay*8eason  lasts  from  the  end  of  July 
to  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember ;  all  hands  are  pressed  into  the  service, 
and  the  horse  demanded  by  the  traveller  who 
joumeya  poat,  is  very  grudgingly  bestowed. 
The  hay.field  itself  has  not  an  English  look  ; 
the  stunted  grass  is  thickly  interspersed  with 
weeds  and  wild  flowers  of  many  kinds,  among 
which  one  sees  commonly  the  tall  French 
wQlow. 

Women,  as  well  as  men,  are  employed  in 
mowin?,  and  the  cut  grass  is  usually  hung  on 
racka  iu>out  the  field,  to  catch  every  ray  of 
sun  and  every  breath  of  wind.  When  it  is 
dry  enough,  they  take  it  home  on  hay  sledges 
—carts  reserobliDg  a  cattle-crib  set  on  wooden 
skates,  with  two  little  wheels  behind,  not 
larger  than  a  pair  of  dinner  plates.  These 
carry  a  very  light  load,  and  contrast  greatly 
with  our  large  and  solid  hay-carts.  The  hay 
in  the  aledges  is  conveyed,  not  to  a  rick-yard, 
but  into  Uie  upper  story  of  the  laige  barn 
which  forms  part  of  every  homestead.  It  goes 
up  by  means  of  an  inclined  plane,  generally 


formed  of  logs  laid  eroaswiae,  up  which  the 
aledge  goea,  horaes  and  all  In  the  landing 
at  the  top  it  ia  unloaded,  the  hay  being  con- 
veniently deposited  in  the  loft  over  the  stable. 
But  hay  ia  not  the  only  food  housed  for  the 
maintenanee  of  cattle  during  the  long  winter. 
Straw  ia  chopped  up  for  them,  and  the  leavea 
of  many  treea  (auch  aa  the  alder,  poplar,  dto.) 
are  naed  to  eke  out  other  proviaiona.  Aa 
autumn  comea  on,  one  may  see  women  and 
children  busily  at  work  laying  bare  the 
anatomy  of  theae  treea,  and  carrying  the 
leavea  home  in  bnndlea  on  their  heada.  The 
people  even  pay  a  rent  to  the  owners  for  a  right 
to  aecnre  thia  addition  to  their  winter  atorea: 

The  hay-aeaaon  ia  doaely  followed  by  the 
harveat  Wheat  ia  not  much  grown;  it  ia 
only  here  and  there  that  there  occur  amall 
patchea  of  it,  and  what  I  have  aeen  haa  been 
so  thin  and  poor,  that  it  certainly  seemed 
scarcely  to  repay  the  cost  of  cultivation. 
Barley  and  rye  are  the  cuatomary  crops,  with, 
perhapa,  nearly  an  eqnal  quantity  of  oata. 
Here,  again,  women  are  to  he  aeen  at  work 
reaping,  almoat  aa  frequently  aa  men.  The 
com  ia  cut  very  cloae  to  the  ground,  to  aecnre 
aa  much  of  the  atraw  aa  poaaible.  After  lying 
a  few  daya,  it  ia  atacked  for  drying  and  ripen- 
ing, but  not  quite  in  the  aame  manner  aa  the 
hay.  At  regular  intervale  throughout  the 
field  are  planted  atout  atrong  polea  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high;  to  theae  toe  aheavea  are 
bound  from  top  to  bottom,  all  the  heada  being 
turned  towarda  the  aouth,  tiie  warmeat 
quarter,  to  ripen.  Thia  arrangement  givea 
the  corn-field  a  moat  curioua  appearance,  par- 
ticularly towarda  evening,  when  the  aun  ia 
low  and  the  long  ahadowa  fall  alanting  from 
each  laden  pole ;  the  fields  then  seem  to  be 
alive  with  giants.  Sometimes,  the  com  is  cut  ao 
ffreen  that  it  remaina  standing  in  this  way  even 
during  the  first  frosts.  Now  and  then  I  have 
seen  it  hung  out  on  horizontal  beams,  pro- 
tected by  a  roof  from  some  nart  of  the  cold, 
while  the  wind  had  full  liberty  to  travel 
through  the  building.  After  all,  it  will 
occasionally  happen  that  none  of  these  meana 
properly  succeea ;  so  it  waa,  for  inatance,  in 
the  autumn  of  1861,  when  IJie  rye  waa  very 
green  and  damp,  and  rye  being  the  staple 
lood  of  the  people,  a  great  deal  of  aickneaa 
was  occasioned. 

Oats  are  used  very  much  for  flad-brcid, 
which  closely  resembles  the  Scotch  bannock ; 
it  is  oatmeal  rolled  out  to  the  thinnest  possible 
extent,  and  being  skilfully  transferred  by 
means  of  a  couple  of  irons  or  sticks  to  a  girdle 
or  round  plate  of  iron,  supported  on  a  tripod 
over  a  bright  wood  fire,  it  is  there  allowed  to 
bake  for  about  five  minutes,  being  turned  two 
or  three  times  during  that  space  of  time.  It 
is  then  piled  up  on  a  hanging  raft,  such  aa  ia 
used  for  bacon  in  our  midland  counties.  When 
crisp,  this  oat-cake  is  really  excellent,  mneh 
better,  than  flad-briid  made  of  wheaten-flonr; 
for  that  is  disagreeably  insipid. 

Anotlier  piece  of  autumnal  farm  bnv' 
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ia  Norway,  plennant  to  witness^  Is  the  briDjrine 
home  the  cattle  from  the  Soster  up  tho  field, 
whither  they  ore  sent  at  the  beginniDg  of  the 
sammer.  They  are  brought  down  in  the 
middle  of  September,  either  for  eale  to  avoid 
the  expense  of  feeding  them  throoffh  the  long 
winter,  or  to  be  icept  m  close  connnemcDt  In 
the  cow-house  for  tho  next  eight  or  nine 
months.  In  either  case  it  is  a  dreary  diange 
for  them,  after  the  freedom  of  their  moontun 
pastures. 

The  herdsmen,  carrying  the  dairy  utensils, 
or  leading  horses  laaen  with  them,  head  the 
procession;  and  the  cow  bearing  the  bell 
walks  next,  the  others  diligently  following  her 
lead.  When  the  cavalcade  exchange  land 
for  water,  the  amusement  of  the  scene  begins. 
During  a  passage  of  this  kbd  I  spent, 
one  &Yf  some  hours  at  a  ferry.  It  was 
near  the  bend  of  the  rirer,  which,  being 
of  considerable  depth  and  undisturbed  by  a 
single  breeze,  reflected  the  adjoinhiff  banka 
and  distant  mountains  with  a  like  distinct- 
ness. Some  rafts  of  timber  floating  down  had 
run  aground  close  to  the  landinc^place  on  one 
side  of  the  water,  and  about  uiese  many  of 
the  lilUge  children  clambered,  laufffaing  in 
the  bright  rays  of  the  sun,  and  taking  their 
seats  noisily,  to  see  the  pssssge  of  the  eattle. 
The  ferry  itself  was,  like  many  of  ours  in 
England,  a  raft  pulled  across  the  water  by  a 
rope ;  but  the  banks  being  at  this  point  low 
sod  rather  muddy,  there  was  here  provided 
the  convenience  of  a  little  pier  of  tim  oer  logs 
on  either  side.  As  soon  as  the  first  drove 
appeared  in  sight  over  the  hill  immediately 
opposite,  the  ferryman  pushed  over  to  meet 
them,  and  having  received  the  greater  part 
of  the  men  and  the  horses,  and  the  boll  cow — I 
suppose  because  she  was  not  a  good  swimmer 
—returned,  and  landed  them  over  the  way. 
Then  came  chaos.  The  cattle,  not  much  re- 
lishing the  sight  of  the  broad  water  before 
them,  scampered  off  in  all  directions.  Then 
there  was  a  flying  abroad  of  men,  a  shouting 
and  a  fighting  with  sticks  after  escapiDg  tails, 
until  at  last  somebody  succeeded  m  driving 
some  two  or  three  cows  into  tho  stream. 
These  swam  a  few  strokes,  and  then,  per- 
ceiving  that  they  wore  not  followed,  they 
rushed  back,  dripping  and  bellowing,  and 
throwing  the  whole  herd  into  a  fresh  state  of 
dismay.  Afterwards,  the  forcing  of  the  first 
few  cows  into  the  river,  scorned  at  once  to 
gain  for  the  herdsmen  the  contested  point. 
The  success  would  seem  then  to  be  too  great. 
The  cattle  all  rush  on  towards  the  water,  and 
press  one  upon  another  with  so  much  im- 
petuosity that  they  arrived,  quite  unawares, 
at  the  edfjre  of  the  little  pier  which  overhung 
the  margin  of  tho  river.  Then,  of  course, 
suddenly  the  forefeet  missed  their  footing, 
and  with  an  involuntary  plunge  head  fore- 
»no8t  cow  after  cow  completely  disappeared, 
flourish  of  tho  tail  being  tho  last  thing 
:*le.  That  cow  was  happy  who,  upon  re- 
ering  her  balance,  was  not  immcd\ate\^ 


tumbled  over  and  again  sent  to  the  bottom. 
Once  fSidrly  afloat  upon  the  stream  the  whole 
energy  of  the  herd  was  spent  in  making 
haste  to  get  out  on  the  other  side.  The 
swimmers  all  threw  back  their  headsi  and 
struggled  boldly  forward,  beUewiog  by  the 
way  for  want  of  thought;  and  since  no  part 
wss  visible  exeept  the  top  of  their  heads,  the 
soHkee  of  the  whole  water  bristled  with 
horns.  The  endeavours  of  the  cattle  to  climb 
the  oppodte  bank  on  landing  were  most 
angpinnr,  and  contrasted  with  tho  grace- 
ful rismg  of  the  horses  from  the  water. 
These  brag  again  laden,  and  the  cows  having 
shaken  themselves  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  the  cavalcade  moved  forward.  The 
meu  attendant  on  it  formed  a  picturesque 
part  of  the  whole  scene,  dressed  as  they  were 
m  the  peculiar  costumes  of  their  various  dis- 
tricts, which  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Tyrolese ; 
but,  in  addition,  tliey  often  wear  silver  brooches 
of  considerable  value  and  curious  designs,  con- 
nected, now  and  then,  by  silver  ehdns.  They 
speak  tho  real  old  Norsk,  in  eontrsdlstinction 
to  the  modem  language  so  cslled,  which  is  in 
reality  Danish,  'niey  are  rich  in  legends  end 
historical  traditions  to  pour  out  on  ttiose  who 
speak  with  them,  but  they  mbtrust  the 
modem  ^alect,  and  are  only  confidential 
when  they  are  talked  with  in  their  mother 
tonffue,  and  softened  by  a  friendly  pipe. 

For  a  few  days  droves  passea  the  ferry 
four  or  fiYQ  times  in  the  course  of  iht  twenty- 
four  hours,  varying  in  numbers  from  a  herd 
of  fifty  to  one  of  nearly  two  hundred  head. 
Afterwards,  there  was  scarcely  a  cow  to  be 
seen  in  all  the  country  round;  every  ox  was 
a  stalled  ox,  and  lived  in  tho  warmed  cow- 
house in  company  with  sheep,  ducks,  fowls, 
and,  in  short,  the  whole  live  stock  belonging 
to  his  owner.  If  he  was  not  to  see  another 
summer  he  awaited  there  his  fate  at  the 
N^ovember  slaughtering. 

Autumn  is  also,  in  Norway,  the  season 
for  sending  timber  down  from  high  land 
forests  to  the  sea^ports  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  along  which  it  is  floated.  VVhile 
falls  and  rapids  interrupt  the  river  logs 
ore  sent  down  singly,  each  marked  after 
the  owner's  fashion.  When  they  roach  the 
lower  country  and  such  obstacles  have  all 
been  passed,  they  are  collected  into  rafts  of 
tolerable  size,  so  that  they  support  several 
men  and  boys,  who  guide  them  on  their  way, 
and  now  and  then  afford  means  of  conveyance 
to  chance  passengers.  On  their  arrival  at  the 
port  the  rafts  are  broken  up,  and  shipped  for 
foreign  countries.  Holland  receives  from 
Norway  the  chief  portion  of  the  smaller 
timber,  Franco  being  the  best  customer  for 
timber  of  a  better  quality. 

FROSTY   WEATHER. 

A  WINTER  in  Norway  is  more  note-worthy 
than  summer,  accordingly  to  the  notions  of  an 
^English  stranger.  In  the  first  place,  the  cold 
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home,  though  not  cqu:il  to  that  felt  in  (»tlier 
countries  haviog  the  same  latitude ;  and  the 
measures  taken  agunst  it  are  manifold — ibr 
the  Noriregiana  are  as  fond  lovers  of  heat  as 
people  usually  are  of  u  good  thing  whereof 
they  never  have  been  siekcned  by  satiety. 
The  large  stoves,  which  are  used  alike  in 
sitting  and  sleeping  rooms,  arc  lavishly  8U|)- 
plied  with  wood,  and  produce  a  temperature, 
high  and  dry,  which  bakes  an  Englishman 
alive.  I  used  frequently  to  feel  that  I  was 
beginning  to  be  cooked  about  the  temples, 
particularly  when  I  came  into  a  hot  room 
after  walking  or  driving.  The  cold  is  not 
only  burnt  out,  but  also  shut  out  by  double 
glass  windoH'S,  which,  when  once  put  up, 
remain  immovably  closed  till  they  are  taken 
down  in  spring :  so,  very  little  genuine  fresh 
air  can  find  admittance,  durincr  winter,  into  a 
Nom'egian  house. 

The  sledge  takes  the  pl:icu  of  thu  carriole 
for  travelling — a  very  plea*:ant  cxdumire  ;   for 
a  swift  slide  over  the  white  snow,  glittering 
about  one  like  n  diamond  desert  in  the  sun- 
shine, is  very  joyous  exercise.     Sledj^cs  are 
both  single  and  double:  tlio  former  is  very 
much  like  the  body  of  a  ccirriole,  set   upon 
skates :  the  whole  carriage  is  nut  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  and,  of  course,  light.     The 
double    sledirc  —  which   holds    two   persons 
sitting  side  by  side,  with  the  addition  of  a 
perch  behind  for  a  driver,  or  sometimes  a 
double-seat — is  both  a  much  more  consider- 
able   and    much    more    comfortable    affair. 
inasmuch  as  one  can  sit  in  it  instead  of  beini^r 
half-reclined.     A  bearskin  kaross  covers  the 
knees,  and  is  strapped  at  the  upper  c<iriiers 
to  the  back  of  the  sledge,  making  an  exceed- 
ingly snug   apron.     A  pair   of  strong   little 
horses  are  set  between  shafts,  which  sprini; 
from  the  curve  of  the  sledge  tir  skate ;   they 
wear  bells  on  their  collars,  sometimes  ."ix  or 
eight  in  number,  and  those  shall  make  music 
wherever  they  go.     T'ue  use  of  this  music  is 
to    serve  the  purpnst-    of  a   railway-whistle, 
warning  other  earri:ii;es  of  an  apjiroacli,  which 
otherwise,  upon  t!ic  noiseless  surface  of  the 
snow,  might  escape  notice  now  and  then,  and 
be  the  cause  of  serious  colli.sion?*.     When  th«r 
snow  is  really  deep,  there  is  a  track  formed 
for  the  sledges,  by  means  of  a  snow-plough, 
wluch  is  a  frame  v\'  wood,  in  sliape  something 
like  the  letter  V.     The  horse  is  harnessed  to 
the  point  of  tiie  wrdge.  and.  beinif  sluwly 
driven  on.  pushes  tiie  snow  into  a  rid^'u  on 
each  side  as  he  pr.»oeeds. 

The   trsvelliiu'   dress,  too,  i^ 
well   adapted  t'»   ih*.'  rlimate   i:i 
worn.   A  gentleman's  '-.it.-r  -j.^ni. 
skin    coat  m:iii'.*    v.i::i    ih  •    i:: 
thickly  wadded  wiliii 'J  ;  it  K.>  :;   hi/Ii 
which  can  be  ral>«d  to  pro;.  ;•:  :'.  ■  :. 
head;  all  is  bound  cins-*  t«»  v.: '   i»  ■ : 
scarf,  either  knitted  «»r  \v«»vi  n.  w,.'. 
six  or  seven  vard'sion;::  t'i"^ 
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acting  as  a  comforter  to  Ih'.*  il-.'^.-t.  l-  jms-si"  i 
two  or  three  times  rounJ  tl^'  •»v..i>t.  :.;ii  firm'.v 


tied.  This  is  called  a  travelling  he;.rf.  and  is 
considered  quite  a  necessary  part  uf  human 
trapping.  The  gentleman  wears,  further- 
more, a  fur  cap,  generally  uf  ottvr  iir  seal- 
skin— as  these  are  the  skins  most  imjirrvloua 
to  wet — which  is  provided  with  a  deep  shade, 
and  lias  flaps,  to  he.  tied  down  over  the  ean*. 
Large  knitted  woollen  g]i»vi's.  fre({uently  made 
like  children's  gloves,  with  one  division  for 
the  fingers  and  anotlier  for  the  thumb  to  cover 
his  hands:  such  gloves  being  warmer  than 
those  in  which  the  fingers  are  all  separated. 
Finally,  to  complete  his  equipment,  he  steps 
into  a  pair  of  over-boots,  which  reach  nearly 
to  the  knee,  or  higher,  and  are  generally 
lined  with  sheep-skin.  These  boots  are  made 
large  enough  to  be  drawn  over  tho.se  in 
eommun  use,  and  are  indispens:ib!(>  for  walking 
through  deep  snow. 

A  lady's  dress  is  less  remarkable,  although 
the  thickly-wadded  stufl'  bonnet  has  an  odd 
appearance.  She  wears  great  boots,  like 
those  just  mentioned,  but  not  <iuito  hu  high, 
nor  so  heavy,  though  quite  massive  enough. 
On  stepping  into  the  sledge,  she  finds  there  a 
large  sack,  lined  eitlicr  with  wolf  or  sheep- 
skin ;  it  is  rather  longer  before  than  behind ; 
into  this  she  gets,  and  being  carefully  tucked 
in  by  the  si^rvant,  sits  down,  and  drawing  tlie 
long  end  up  as  high  as  she  pleases,  is  thus 
completely  poked  out  of  the  way  of  cold. 

In  strange  contrast  to  the  couple  within 
the  «iledge,  the  boy  who  goes  to  drive,  or  take 
cari'!  of  the  horses,  springs  upon  his  airy 
perch  behind,  w  ith  no  extra  wraps  about  him 
beyond  the  boots,  mit.s,  and  a  comforter  round 
his  neck.  But  then,  happy  felh»w !  he  is 
constantly  in  motion,  cither  running  up  the 
hills,  or  giving  his  weight  behind,  to  pn^ventthe 
sledge  from  sliding  down  too  mpidly.  80  sharp 
is  the  cold,  that  a  very  short  time  covers  the 
coats  of  the  horses  and  the  kaross  with  iioar- 
frost ;  and  the  breath  falls  on  beard,  or  veil, 
or  anything  witliin  reach,  in  a  white  powder. 

The  winter  sceUi-ry  is  irrand  and  striking. 
The  snow  hand's  <>f»  inairniticentlv  on  the  tall 
fir-trees,  so  heavily  that  the  strong  thick 
branches  are  born*-  «lown  with  the  weij^ht. 
Generally,  nt  this  !r<MSOM.  the  sun  is  ho  low  in 
the  sJvV  tiiiit  it  d<ji .-,  not  rise  so  f;»r  above  the 
ovt  rhari'^ir-L'  iot',v'»  ;i-  t«i  allow  tlu-  narrow 
vallt'vs  a  'jr*'-..*  sli  n*  «»i'  sunshini*.  Tli«ri.  wh<'n 
v.nwT'/iii'j  IV-.M  ;.  •...]'.'•  V  o:m;  ron;e"%  siiddeulv 
Upon  an  o;  ••:.:  .■•.  '\..:r  iti'ecl  is  d(*ubly  l>ejutii'iJl ; 
the  light  i'  ,.->  ;.  •  hiiiii.'ujtly  i-n  thv  ^p..^li]ing 
snow,  br.  1:  ■:•  by  \\if  eiicnmbered  ^t^rus  :ind 
br:inehi-*.  v.ijjlc  so:;;*'  tii-t.rjt  roi'k  c  .-t>s  ;:  <!i'rji 
^ii.;d"  ^'V'T  tin*  b.-cii-iTiiiiL-:.  ii\m  j-M».i'iis  a 
f'  i!  iV-r  '.hi*  >*ir. tii;r.i!!r."  '.'.'iti.r.  .*»'.  :.!^'Iit 
■  t'l-  i.i"-:.  siii;,  -  i.'il-i  I  .  ■»  ••  .  ••■■•1  ill*' 
:.'r::i-.-n  .iLhl-.  *...  'iL-i.  Ji-«i  v.-ry  '"  i..r;ir,n. 
;  :A  I'l'Mi  i-iii;j--  out  l-i  pl..v.  Ti.'V  vary 
:.  -  •:.>'  'I'  _"•  ••  i.  "..1  -ijrlj  jiiwt-'  ;;-  v.**  -*»-*•  in 
ij;..'i:i:ii|.  \.i.'\:.'j  '••  :v  '■■'Io«»ni  ♦»!'  tli^i!  •  '.''U'uui 
ri»«..>(  o If. lir  ^vnirji  v.i  ;njfiiir<:  -o  ii.-i"".,  'J  hi  y 
-ji.-irii'  up  ulntiy  in  tinr  nortj..  ■'.<  n  ;.>1;;;.''  in 
\ji\..\..Ii-:\    :-•   i;»'."V    L"' t   yr.dii:»'.iv  tov.'.ird- 
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zenith,  which  becomes  the  centre  from  which 
flickering  benms  rudiate,  being  in  form  like 
the  be^nms  of  a  gigantic  dome.  Across  these 
there  is  n  horizontal  current  of  light  con- 
stantly fluctuatiritr,  now  bright,  now  com- 
pletely Tiinished,  sometimes  two  such  currents 
cross  each  ollier^s  path,  producing  rainbow 
tints;  but  otherwise  it  is  all  colourless  as 
moonshine.  It  is  a  fact,  with  rare  exceptions, 
that  the  aurora  will  come  out  to  play  only  on 
moonlight  nights;  and  it  plays,  as  might  be 
supposed,  very  seldom  in  the  southern  quarter 
of  the  heavens.  In  mild  weather  it  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Norwegians  to  foretell  rain, 
and  in  cold  weather  snow. 

Delightful  as  the  exercise  of  sleddng  is  in 
Norway,  it  must  bo  still  more  so  in  Russia,  or 
any  country  where  one  may  glide  alon? 
without  finding  much  inequality  of  hill  and 
dale.  In  Norway  one  may  judge  of  this  in 
some  degree  by  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  the  sledge  flies  over  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  frozen  rivers,  which  in  winter  become 
high-roads.  Fences  are  broken  down,  and 
gates  taken  off  their  hinges,  to  make  a  way  of 
getting  to  the  river,  and  thereby  saving  a  cir- 
cuitous route  up  and  down  hill.  In  places 
where,  from  a  neighbouring  fall  or  other 
causes,  the  ice  is  not  firm  enough  to  be 
trustworthy,  a  winter  bridge  Is  thrown  across, 
formed  of  trees  cut  into  equal  lengths,  laid 
horizontally,  while  others  placed  longitudi- 
nally at  each  side  bind  them  together.  So  it 
floats  like  a  bridge  of  boats  till  the  ice  binds 
it  fast  in  its  position. 

Those  who  are  not  driving,  but  making  their 
way  on  foot,  have  also  a  means  of  getting  over 
the  ground  very  speedily  in  the  shape  of  a  mi- 
niature sledge,  called  a  kcelke.  A  kncike  suiti'd 
to  the  use  of  an  adult  is  about  two  feet  long, 
by  about  fi^een  inches  broad.  It  is  merely  a 
flat  board  placed  on  two  largo  wooden  skates 
sheathed  with  iron,  and  is  furnished  with  a 
rope  in  front  by  way  of  a  handle.  These 
little  sludires  are  so  light  as  easily  to  be  pulled 
up  hill  or  along  level  ground ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  owner  reaches  a  declivity,  he  sents  liimself 
on  his  koeike,  and  darts  down  with  railway 
speed,  pulling  against  the  rope,  and  steering 
with  his  foot  The  kcelkes  are  in  constant 
requisition ;  children  drag  them  up  the 
steepest  places  for  the  mere  fun  of  flying 
down  ngain :  while  the  man  who  has  a  load 
to  carry  finds  it  convenient  fretiuently  to 
place  it  on  his  koclke.  In  slippery  weather, 
especially,  when  it  is  impossible  todesi-end  the 
hills  with  anything  like  despatch,  they  are 
particularly  handy,  for  the  roads  are  in  the 
best  state  for  them.  Often  after  a  thaw  fol- 
lowed by  a  frost  without  snow,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  keep  one's  fooling,  without  iron 
spikes,  which  are  strapped  over  the  boots 
round  the  instep  and  ankle.  Skates  are  not 
much  used,  for  the  iee  is  not  so  suitable  for 
sknting  as  in  England.  It  is  made  rough 
with  tratUct  /aid  hecoiiics  very  soon  covered 
with  snow. 


A  fiu:  more  useful  and  general  winte'* 
amusement,  is  provided  by  the  skier  or  snow- 
shoes.  Those  used  in  Norway  are  more 
simple  in  their  construction  than  those  which 
wo  are  accustomed  to  see  brought  from  North 
America.  They  consist  merely  of  a  strip  of 
wood,  three  inches  in  breadth,  and  from  four 
to  six  fttei  long,  pointed  and  turned  up  after 
tho  fashion  of  a  skate  in  front  Across  the 
middle  is  a  strap  of  twisted  twigs,  which  flts 
over  tho  instep  of  the  wearer,  in  the  same  way 
at  the  tic  of  a  clog.  The  feet  are  slipped  in, 
a  long  stick  or  pole  gives  tho  flrst  impetus, 
andauerwards  is  used  for  steering;  then  away 
flies  the  traveller,  descending  the  hills  as 
swiftly  as  he  could  descend  them  with  the 
kcslkes,  and  over  level  ground  a  great  deal 
better.  One  sees  the  two  little  furrows 
left  by  them  as  their  track,  on  rocks  and 
steeps,  otherwise  inaccessible,  and  along 
the  ice  and  snow  of  rivers,  in  a  straight,  un- 
swerving line,  which  vouches  for  the  speed  at 
which  they  have  been  journeying.  Men 
shooting  down  a  hill,  seen  at  some  little 
distance,  look  much  more  like  birds  than 
human  creatures. 

This  kind  of  exercise  has  not  always  been  a 
pastime  only ;  there  were,  formerly,  reff iments 
who  were  exercised  on  snow-shoes,  both  in 
Norway  and  Sweden,  and  they  were  in  active 
service  during  the  war  between  tho  two 
countries  in  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
It  was,  I  believe,  in  the  winter  of  1812-13, 
that  a  detachment  of  this  battalion,  belonging 
to  the  Swedish  service,  crossed  the  frontier, 
and  seizing  on  a  Norwegian  peasant, compelled 
him,  by  threats  of  violence,  to  be  their  guide 
to  some  outposts  of  his  own  countrymen 
whom  they  were  ordered  to  surprise.  He 
consented,  but  being  a  true  patriot,  and  per- 
ceiving that  they  were  quite  ignorant  of  the 
course  they  were  to  tike,  he  determined  to 
mislead  them.  Seizing  a  torch,  he  desired 
them  to  follow,  and  shot  ofl^  on  his  snow-shoes, 
leading  them  over  rock  and  fell  in  a  contrary 
direction,  while  they,  not  suspecting  treachery, 
implicitly  followed  his  lead. 

Presently,  they  arrived  at  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  over  which  he  threw  his  torch,  and 
at  the  same  time  dnshing  off  his  snow-shoes, 
buried  himself  in  the  snow.  The  soldiere, 
beguiled  by  the  descent  of  the  torch,  their 
leading  star,  concluded  that  they  were  only  at 
the  summit  of  a  declivity,  not  steeper  than 
others  which  they  had  already  passed,  and, 
hindered  by  the  darkness  from  perceiving  the 
manoeuvre  of  their  guide,  did  not  hesitate 
in  their  career.  So  they  were  all  shot  over 
the  precipice,  and  met  their  death  among  the 
rocks  below. 


LAST  HOMES. 


We  are  all  bom,  and  we  all  wish  to   be 

buried — not  quite  at   present — ^that   point  is 

settled.     But  it  still  remains  an  open  question 

\\\ow  w\d  wlvcre^  we  are  to  be  disposed  of  by- 
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and-bye.  Shall  wc  be  potted  with  quick- 
lime in  a  general  mess — us  nt  Naples;  shall 
we  be  thrust  into  places  whore  w*e  must 
offend  and  injure  the  sumvors  whom  we  now 
profess  to  love — as  in  most  English  towns ; 
shall  we  be  horribly  and  indescribably  put 
ont  of  the  way,  after  forms  and  appearances 
have  been  complied  with — as  in  London ;  or, 
shall  we  condescend  to  follow  the  example 
of  any  other  nation ;  not  hesitating,  even  if 
it  be  one  whose  paganism  we  may  aespise,  or 
another  whose  superstitions  wo  may  at  once 
fear  and  ridicule  ?  Shall  we  take  pattern  by 
any  people  whose  morals  wo  slander,  our  own 
beincr  so  faultless?  Shall  we  for  once  be 
humble  enough  to  observe  what  is  done  in 
other  pl:u'es,  and  then  consent  to  lay  the 
remains  of  our  departed  friends  in  some  spot 
where  thoy  may  continue  to  prolong  our 
tender  alfoctions.  and  keep  our  hearts  soil  and 
unpctriliod,  instead  of  becoming  a  dangerous 
nuisance,  and  a  post  t 

The  more  a  town  is  crowded  by  the  living, 
the  less  room  Is  left  to  spare  for  the  dead. 
Usually,  when  a  place  is  thrifty,  and  its 
popalaUon  increases,  it  spreads  with  them  in 
due  proportion.  The  mass  of  dust  and  ashed 
cannot  be  piled  beyond  a  certain  height, 
without    enlargini^''    its    circumference.     But 


by  an  Anti-Shoe-leather  League.  Looking 
round,  there  was  the  very  thing  I  wanted — a 
funeral. 

It  was  headed  by  the  priest,  at  a  good  stiff 
pace.  The  mourners  followed,  a  numerous 
assemblage ;  the  men  by  themselves,  and  the 
women  with  their  shoes  by  themselves,  all 
decentiv  and  warmly  clad ;  earnest  and  serious, 
though  their  step  would  not  have  kept  time 
to  the  Dead  March  in  Saul,  as  wo  usually 
hear  it  performed.  Their  rapid  progress 
seemed  oad,  and  I  was  beginning  to  think  it 
disrespectful  to  the  deceased;  when  it  came 
to  mind  that  ire  now  and  then  despatch  our 
departed  friends  by  E.xpress  Trains;  and  no 
great  harm  done  cither. 

Why  did  they  move  so  quickly?  Because 
the  distance  of  the  cemetery  from  the  town  is 
so  laudably  groat;  and,  because  time  is  a 
matter  of  measurement  in  which  there  cannot 
be  cheating.  No  day  contains  more  than  a 
certain  number  (»f  hours;  no  life  has  more 
than  a  limited  number  of  days.  The  duty 
of  interment  ought  not  to  be  set  aside,  but  to 
dove-tail  nicely  with,  the  other  duties  of 
life. 

The  cemetery  was  some  way  beyond  the 
wooden  shoe-shop;  and,  not  having  pressing 
business  to  transact,  I   reached   it  leisurely. 


there  are  many  towns  so  circumstanced  that   Enteriog,  not  the  funeral  elites,  but  a  little 


they  c:innot  spread. 

"  I  wonder  how  they  manage  here  for 
churehyards,*'  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  was  taking 
an   inspective   stroll  about  the   streets   of  a 


side^door  next  to  the  sexton  s  cottage,  I  found 
myself  in  a  large  quadrangular  space,  laid  out 
on  a  very  simple  plan,  and  in  great  part  filled 
with  the  little  domains  and  narrow  tenements 


strongly  fortified  town  in  no  part  of  the  present :  of  those  who  have  ceased  to  require  more 
British  Empire.  Every  sput  ^\:t.'»  oeeiipifd  :]  space  here  below.  The  outer  portion  of  the 
streets,  public  buiullnirs,  and  tii»'  open  s|k;cos   area,   adjoining  the  low   inelosing  wall,  was 


necessarily  renuirv«!.lel*l  nut  a  p.iteh  ot'iiround 


divided  into  narrow  freeholds,  inscribed  with 


.1  yard  to  be  seen!     ('u^iou.-^!     What,  then,  d^ 

.'  they  do  with  their  di.-;!d  .' "' 

I   continued    to  m-.wiIi  :il(in;i  tiie  jirinuipal 

j.  streets  in  vain.     l*.i--iii_f  through  the  incites  of 

I'  the  town,  at  wh'i  .i  y^•ull^,^  l»lue-LM).;ted,  red- 
pantalooned  eun-iiipis  were  apimnticed  as 
sentinels,   and    t>ver    liie   briiiires,   on  which 


ii 


I  appropriatoil  lor  ininiiients  :  thou'jrii  English-  i  words  to  the  effect  that  the  ground  is  to  remain 

■  men  might  have  foniivl  room,  had  it  still  been  !  for  ever  unbroken,  except  by  the  family  whose 
subject  to  their  ruK-.     *' No  >\'ju  of  a  ehunh- :  members  repose  there.     L::sting  monuments 

of  marble  and  stone  are  aj)propriate  in  these 
permanent  possessions,  esju  eially  as  they  do 
not  exclude  the  further  decorations  of  grow- 
ing lK>wers,  and  wri'allis,  and  bouquets,  as 
tokens  of  frii-ndship,  atieellon,   and  remem- 
brance.    The    eentral     portion    was    mostly 
filled  by  occupants  not  >t  f>*rpftni!t\  but  with 
horses  and  asses  an-  InrhMilm  lt>  trot,  on  pain   a  reasonable  time  allinved  for  tlieir  dissolution, 
of  a  fine,  I  was  in  liie  eoinitry,  outside  the    Here,    eonsequi-ntly,    tiie    memorial     tablets 
fortifications.     Ni-t     :..r    r-.-nioYtd    were    ex-    were   almost    ail   i-iWood.     Those  dropping 
,'   tensive    suburbs,   ifi:iil::ily    built,   with    tall  "  nearly  t«»  decay  wwiiKl  ir.diiMtr  that  the  bodii-s 

■  chimneys,  and  larL'*  in.iiiiiiai-tories  established  .  bciir:;!::   ilivi;i   ■;    j.  likvwise,  advaneed  in  the 
'    by  the'Englisli.  N\ilii  limbi-r-yards,  eanals.  and  I  ^aT:i.'    Mj.tur;  1    .  ..iirNv-   of    yielding    up    their 

bakers'  shops,  fiili  oi"  -^n-at  loaves  a  vara  loni:.  i  e!fi:uiils  t'l  \i  lire.     In  a  sunny  portion  of  a 
and  places  wher."  *''.\v  ean  Iodide  on  f<iwi  or  on    I'urtiu  r  }•.:;■  "f  tin-  e-iiU'tfT'-,  tlie  Kriglisli  lie, 
'■   horseback,  thou-iii  I  prefiT  ;i  niirlil"s  i-ulijin/  i:!    ;;'.I  iiit'.-rn  ■.;  t-.j..'i.'tl.i :. 

I    bed.  The^Jain^l^.■vtw:!s  till' one  i«»  full. iw.  A:        K\in  if  wli:it  we  (mIi  :i;.Uiral  iVi-iing  is  the 

I,  a  M.iga/ine  full  of  odd  (•ii!i..-it;.  -.  :;:ti".l  i:|»  .-ri    v:..).-  .ii  iln*  w.Ti.i  over.  ■.  wlii.'!t   >oi;ie   have 

'■  purpo.seto amuse  such  Ml  ilii.->ii\:i:L'liM_r  i'iii'jlisli    uoMOiii.,,,  iln*  iih.-m  .-^  o:  r.\|)r«.'>''iiiL'  ii  ei-rtainiy 

|.  as  have  eyos,I  looked  in  at  lln'\viihlo\v,to  waleii  1  v;i:y    f\e.*edini:ly    Mi.on;,    ii::tlons.     What   is 

;  a  lady  in   a  boUtalleil  ji-cki-t   Niiliin.:  herself  ■  only  e'^nvenlio:!-;  p;-(.|>:i.  iv  jijn«»nir  (.no  ju-ople, 

'    with  a  smart  pair  of  wooden  -Imh-s  nf  the  I'lrst ,  i-^lhon^'lit  alnio>l  l-.i.iici'.ii^  i»y  ;Li;'»thcr.     Here, 

'I  quality;  but   before   sli."    iiad  drri,ied.  a  pat- i  a  lirart-i-hapiMl  tablet  is  used  to  di-note  true 

'  tering   and   elattrrinir    was    lii'::rd.   whieh     I  ;  jM«rdial  love.     Some,  loo,  will  allow  opinions 

'  knew  must  com»' from  a  lari:i'  party  of  tliose    ."md   matters   of    faith    to   crerp   out,    whieh 

!  females  who  eon>;>ire  to  starve   tjie  eurriors    olheis    would    eoiveeal.    Thu*^  vv(t.v!r   "  llvix^ 
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repoacs  tho  body  of  Nainsee  Glcneur,"  a 
strange  npostropho  to  tho  dead  is  added : 
"  Friendship,  esteem,  and  regrets  follow  thee 
to  the  tomb  in  the  eti>rnal  ni^fht  where  thou 
hast  descended.  Receive,  O  tender  daughter, 
a  confession  of  grief.  Thy  relations,  thy 
friends,  while  watching  over  thy  ashes,  will 
bless  thy  virtues,  and  will  shed  tears." 

Well :  tears,  we  know,  are  a  frequent  accom- 
paniment of  sorrow :  and,  accordingly,  at  the 
bottom  of  tho  inscriptioQ  on  most  of  these 
wooden  gravestones,  are  painted  large  black 
tears,  ns  fitting  emblems,  but  looking  more 
like  bulls'  eyes,  or  Prince  Rupert*8  crackers, 
mode  of  bottle-glass,  than  anything  else  which 
18  usually  seen.  It  muttt  be  a  peculiarly  con- 
stituted eye  to  weep  such  inky  monsters. 
The  usual  number  depicted  is  throe.  Some- 
times, in  profuse  cases,  there  are  five, 
and  oven  seven ;  but,  now  and  then,  grief 
is  economised,  and  the  sod  shower  is  re- 
presented by  a  single  drop.  There  were  but 
few  painted  tears  on  the  English  memorials, 
and  those  might  be  guessed  to  be  not  ordered, 
but  the  spontaneous  work  of  native  artists. 
In  contrast  with  the  epittiph  on  poor  Nainsee 
Gleneur,  some  British  parent  hud  placed,  at 
the  head  of  a  small  grave,  a  little  square  board 
beating  only  two  words — Darling  Child — 
legibly  painted.  If  wo  may  judge  from  a 
comparison  of  the  style  of  epitaphs  here,  the 
grief  of  tho  old  for  the  young,  of  parents  fur 
children,  is  more  acute,  though,  perhaps,  not 
more  sincere,  than  the  regrets  which  the 
young  experience  fur  the  elders  who  have 
preceded  them. 

A  "  i'ray  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,"  is  a 
natural  address  to  a  Roman  Catholic  visitor; 
but  French  politeness  finds  its  way  even  upon 
gravestones,  when  you  read  there,  "7/*  you 
please,  pray  for  the  repose  of  his  s(uil." 
One  cm  understand  the  tVeling  which,  at 
the  end  of  an  obituary  inscription,  con- 
cludes all  with  a  si;,'h — **Alas!"  But  the 
repeated  anruKincetnents  that  "  our  rejrrets 
are  eternal,"'  just  exemplify  the  folly  of  ex- 
a«,'gerated  stitenients.  Regrets  may  be 
pcreni'ial,  and  even  life-long:  but  some  of 
the  freehold  burial-places  show,  by  Ih.ir 
dilapidated  condition,  that  man's  regrets  can- 
not be  eternal.  A  perpetual  purchase  of 
grave-hind  can  neither  insure  everlaslinif 
marks  of  sorrow,  n<>r  a  succensivo  generation 
of  those  who  are  to  supply  them. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  with  admiration,  that 
even  on  those  ncijlected  tombs,  nothing  is 
displaced  which  the  nffectiimate  hand  has 
once  arranged.  Ornaments,  whieh  we  should 
call  childish,  such  as  shells,  p.tinted  medallions 
of  glass,  and  urliticial  tlouer**,  remain  un- 
t(»uched  and  uninjured,  as  long  as  wind  and 
weather  permit.  The  wreaths  of  «.Vrn*//'> 
hanjif  till  the  lb»wers  n)t  off,  and  llieir  straw 
fouriLition  alone  rennins;  siill  ihey  are  not 
ttissi'tl  ;;s/(/e  in  scorn  or  mischief.  'I  he  feelinijs 
o/*  siirvi\  or-i,  ;;s   iveil  as  the  UK-morv  oV  U^v.' 


I  (Icp.ttvd,  .,ic  tn..'«il   wiih  respectful  forV>oar-\ vv^tVv^w  o^  \\\N  Vv'^v^ 


ance.  And,  therefore,  ire  ought  not  to  more 
than  smile  on  reading  the  announcement  near 
the  sexton^s  door,  that  ho  keeps  by  him,  for 
immediate  supply  to  customers,  »n  assortment 
of  crowns,  or  wreaths,  made  of  everlastings, 
of  ivory  shavings,  of  feathers  and  cvcriastings, 
and  of  artificial  flowers,  from  forty  centimes, 
or  a  fourpenny-piece,  as  high  as  two  francs, 
or  one  shilling  and  cightpence  steriing. 

To  linger  a  little  longer  among  the  tombs ; 
— some  mystery  is  contained  in  one  inscrip- 
tion; •*  Well-beloved  wife,  unfortunate  mother- 
in-law,  .  .  .  &c.  Pray  God  to  watch  over 
your  husband,  up  to  the  moment  when  he 
comes  to  rejoin  you  in  heaven.  Adieu."  This, 
with  a  little  help  as  to  facts,  would  go  some 
way  towards  a  tale.  A  cautioublv  worded 
epitaph  records  the  end  of  an  Englishman — 
"Many  years  a  Medical  Practitioner  in  this 
town,  who  met  his  death  under  peculiar  and 
melancholy  circumstances."  Very  peculiar! — 
His  most  intinuite  friend  was  the  Commissary 
of  Police.  They  had  been  spending  the  even- 
ing pleasantly  with  other  friends;  they  left 
together,  and'had  taken  a  little  stimulant.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  Doctor  reminded  the 
Commissary  of  a  debt  due  to  himself,  though 
no  one  can  say  exactly  what  might  have  been 
at  the  bottom  of  all.  They  just  crossed  the 
Market-place,  and  entered  the  official  Bureau, 
from  which  the  Englishman  soon  stagsreri^d 
out,  stabbed  to  the  heart  with  a  dagger  which 
the  Commissary  had  kept  in  his  desk.  No 
witness  siiw  the  deed  :  the  victim  never  spoke 
after;  and  the  culprit,  in  consequence  (through 
the  forbearance  of  French  law),  was  acquitted, 
with  a  very  severe  reprimand  from  his  Judge, 
and  remained  a  long  time  in  Paris  without 
being  allowed  to  resume  any  ofHcial  appoint- 
ment in  the  Police. 

A  long  mile  further  into  the  country  is 
another  cemetery;  for  this  is  filling,  and 
the  churchyard  of  the  suburb  is  already  full, 
and  therefore  is  closed  for  seven  years.  The 
new  burial  ground  is  a  dry,  sandy,  square 
plot,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  a  moat,  tilled 
with  water,  and  accessible  only  at  the  en- 
trance gates.  Here,  for  some  years  to 
come,  the  de.id,  both  from  the  suburbs  nnd  | 
the  f«)rtified  town,  may  be  deposited,  without 
nlfccting  the  health,  or  shocking  the  feelings 
of  either. 

"But  what  is  all  that  to  us?"  asks  the 
reader.  "  We  clo  not  live  in  fortified  titwns, 
hemmed  in  by  rampart  and  ditch,  like  a 
beetle  caught  in  the  middle  of  a  Chinese  nest 
nf  tea.cups.  We  do  not  want  any  French 
fashitms  here." 

Very  well,  sir  or  madam,  have  vour  own 
\\i\y  Shut  your  eyes  to  what  is  good,  as  well 
:is  to  wh:it  seems  to  you  absurd.  But  if 
li'indon,  and  scores  «if  other  towns  in  F^nirland, 
Jin-  not  fortified  towns,  as  f.ir  as  rooiti  for  in- 
ti.TuieMtf*  is  concerned,  I  will  consent  to  pilch 
mv  tent — :md  dwell  in  it  too — in  Hie  niirlst 
uV  owe  of  i^mr  eemclciics,  for  llic  reniainin;^ 
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One  of  the  most  astonisliin^^  features  of  the 
present  age,  U  the  immense  amount  of  cre- 
dulity which  exists  amongst  tho  people  of 
countries  tho  most  educated,  amidst  all  the 
lig^ht  and  knowledge  that  we  boast  of  over  our 
ancestors.  It  matters  little  that  the  prog- 
nostiuatioDS  and  promises  of  one  pretended 
prophet  after  another  drop  into  nothing  ;  the 
very  potsherds  of  their  fallacies  are  picked 
up  and  kept  as  precious  and  complete  vessels, 
sound  and  without  crack  or  ilaw.  It  matters 
nothing  tint  the  most  complete  exposures  of 
f:ui3tics  and  impostors  are  frequently  made  ; 
most  frequently  by  themselves.  Fresh  gudgeons 
are  ever  ready  to  bite  at  the  barest  hook. 
The  same  principle  which  gives  success  to 
Francis  Moore,  gcnleman,  and  to  Zadkiel,  in 
Almanacs,  sends  shoals  of  believers  after  any 
man  who  chooses  to  play  the  founder  of  a 
new  sect.  Tho  same  weakness  of  the  human 
mind  which  enriches  the  quack  in  physic, 
grives  an  easy  triumph  to  the  quack  in 
faith. 

There  is  scarcely  a  country  in  Europe 
which  has  not,  even  in  modern  times,  had 
a  number  of  religious  quack-adventurers  to 
show;  but  the  singularity  is,  that  their 
success  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  free- 
dom of  inquiry,  and  to  the  abundant  means 
of  hearing  and  examining  the  truth.  In 
Italy,  Matheo  di  Casale,  wlio  in  the  present 
century,  gave  himself  out  as  the  Messiah ; 
and  in  1805,  manngc<l  with  much  ingenuity 
to  crucify  himself,  and  to  hang  himself  out  of 
his  chamber  window  on  a  cross,  in  tlie  public 
street  attracted  no  followers.  IJiit,  in  Sweden, 
the  ungular  outbreak  of  what  was  ealled  the 
Preaching  Epidemic,  in  1842,  notwithstand- 
ing the  existence  of  Protestantism,  produced 
the  strangest  vagaries  amongst  the  pea- 
santry of  Smolami.  and  was  wiili  ditliculty 
put  down.  In  Lutheran  (lermany,  the  most 
mar\'eIious  demonstrations  of  ri  li_,M0us  im- 
posture have  appeared,  and  been  attended 
with  incredible  success.  in  JoHenbeck, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  centurv,  there 
were  two  shoemaker-families  who  gave  tlieni- 
seives  out  as  tho  families  who  were  to  pro- 
duce the  true  Messiah;  and  ih^y  finuui  a  con- 
siderable number  of  disciple**,  who  were  by  no 
means  daunted  tliouirh  the  promised  Shiloh, 

ruL.  r.  tl.'t 


like  that  of  our  own  Johanna  Southcott,  never 
appeared.  But  the«  mo.Ht  extraordinary  in- 
fatuation was  that  which  the  notorious  Rosen- 
feld  contrived  to  excite  and  maintain,  for 
many  years,  in  Prussia,  in  the  very  capital 
itself,  and  in  the  countr}*  contiguous  to  it 
As  this  is  comp,iratively  unknown  here,  wo 
may  tike  a  brief  glance  at  it  before  directing 
the  reader*s  attention  to  certain  persons  and 
thinsfs  which  are  flourishinsr  in  I^ondon  and  in 
the  country  near  it.  at  tlie  present  moment. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  might  liave  been  seen  in  tho  Aekcrmark, 
in  Priegnitz,  and  also  in  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Mecklenburg,  a  wandering  man, 
who,  in  dress  and  appearance,  was  not  much 
removed  from  a  beggar.  Ho  never,  however, 
begged,  except  for  a  single  glass  of  water, 
or  tor  a  nighfs  lodging.  He  appeared  to 
accept  this  hospitality  chiefly  that  he  might 
enter  into  conversation  with  those  whose 
guest  he  was ;  and  who  were,  for  the  most 
])art,  shepherds,  whom  he  met  with  in  the 
fields,  or  day-labourers,  or  weavers  who  lived 
in  remote  and  solitary  places. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  he  wore  a 
green  gamekeeper's  coat ;  which,  being  much 
torn  and  worn,  gave  him  more  of  the  beggar's 
look.  His  appearance  had  something  in  it 
suspicious,  and  even  fearful.  His  counte- 
nance was  pale,  and  of  an  earthy  hue ;  his 
eyes  were  set  deep  in  his  head,  ana  his  whole 
body  had  a  loose  and  flabby  appearance. 
People,  however,  were  not  afraid  of  him  as  of 
a  thief  who  sought  a  lodging  in  order  to  dis- 
appear in  the  morning  with  booty.  His 
keeper's  coat  was  the  relic  of  a  former  service 
with  the  Markgraf  of  Schwedt 

He  carried  no  money  and  wore  a  long  beard 
on  his  chin,  which  proclaimed  him  a  prophet 
He  would  suddenly  step  into  the  hut  of  a 
herdsman  with  a  biblical  greeting;  cast  his 
eyes  towards  Heaven  as  he.  received  an 
answer,  turn  his  back,  and  sigh.  The  herds- 
man would  probably  not  see  him  again  for 
a  year.  But  he  did  not  depart  in  such 
iKLste,  where  his  salutition  was  received  as 
ho  wished.  Where  he  found  the  right 
ground  for  tho  seed,  tinder  for  tho  sparks, 
which  he  wished  to  shed,  he  entered  into 
Ion:;  conversations  on  relij^icm.  He  was 
not,  however,  such  a  fanatic  as  to  rusl 
rashly  into  a  revelation  of  ijli  extraocdinar 
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schemes.  He  waited  the  proper  time  and 
opportunity  lor  these,  and  knew  how  to  pre* 
serve  a  discreet  silence  when  he  perceived 
that  the  faith  of  his  hearers  was  weak. 

In  17G5  he  appeared  in  the  country  of 
Prenzlow,  in  the  undisguised  fervour  of  ftino- 
tici.sni.  His  appeaninee  was  still'  more 
wretched  than  before;  his  eye  more  wild. 
He  was  now  the  prophet,  who,  through  long 
medi tuition,  had  arrived  at  the  gift  for  which 
his  H(»ul  thirsted.  He  entered  the  cotbigo  of 
a  shepherd  in  Dedclow,  asked  for  a  draught 
of  water;  and,  hoidin<;  aloft  the  cup,  exclaiuuHl 
to  the  man  and  his  wife  in  an  impressive  tone, 
**  Children  I  if  you  only  knew  who  I  am!*' 
When  they  asked  who  ho  might  be,  he 
replied,  ^  I  am  the  messenger  of  God,  sent 
forth  to  seek  his  sheep,  and  gather  them  into 
the  fold.  The  prophet,  Mieah,  iv.  8,  has  duly 
announced  me: — *0,  Tower  of  Eder!  thou 
8tron<;hold  of  the  dau(;htor  of  Zion,  unto  thee 
the  Golden  Rose  shall  come,  even  the  former 
dominitm,  the  kingdom  of  the  daughter  of 
Jerus:ilem.*  **  The  simple  creatures  believed 
him ;  thev  beciime  his  firm  disciples,  and 
continued  unshaken  in  their  faith,  even  after 
his  bold  prophecy  of  wonders  to  come  in  the 
year  1770  hud  totally  failed. 

Rosenfeld  was  no  longer  the  wandering 
vagabond  whom  some  ridiculed,  and  whom 
others  received  and  assisted  out  of  comp  's- 
sion.  His  name  flew  far  and  wide  over  the 
Prussian  plains  ;  he  hod  very  soon  a  large 
community  of  believers,  who  took  cure  that 
he  needed  for  nothing.  He  denounced  the 
wickedness  of  the  world — a  safe  and  perpetual 
theme.  He  proceeded  then  to  anathemaitise 
Frederick  the  Great,  as  the  Great  Dnigon  of 
the  Apocalypse,  and  the  clergy  as  impostors, 
because  they  preached  death,  which  ho  denied 
to  exist  for  the  faithful.  He  promised  his 
believers  immortality,  and  they  believed  him, 
although  they  saw  his  disciples  dying  every 
day.  At  last  he  proclaimed  himself  to  be  the 
true  Messiah,  and  blasphemously  assorti'd 
that  our  Saviour  was  only  an  impostor.  His 
followers  believed  everything.  In  Berlin 
there  were  numbi^rs  of  these;  but  the  chief 
scene  of  his  success  was  at  Biesenthal,  aboui 
eighteen  miles  from  Berlin,  a  phiee  at  th:it 
time  as  compleU»ly  removed  from  the  notice  of 
the  capital  as  if  it  had  been  distant  a  hundred 
leagues.  Here  he  acted  the  part  of  a  (lerniiin 
Mahomet.  He  kept  up  a  determined  warfare 
with  the  clergy  ;  ruled  his  tlj)ck  (►f  shepherds, 
Mlmemakers,  and  weavers,  with  arbitrary 
power,  an<I  lived  in  the  luxury  of  never- 
failing  oIleriri^Trt  of  the  g«)od  things  of  this 
world.    IJe  demanded  seven  maidens — dan<r|i- 
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ters  of  his  chief  adherents — to  be  given 
up  to  him,  declaring  that  tliev  had  been 
eliiisen  in  eonncetion  with  the  seven  seals 
of  the  HtMdi  of  Life,  from  the  foundatiouM 
^►f  the  world.  They  were  at  once  hrouglit 
to  him  lie  treated  them  with  the  most  airo- 
vious  cnwitw  ct»mpelllng  them  with  stripes 
and   indijrtiUy     to     perform    menuiV   ftersWea 


for  him.  Some  of  them  ran  away  to  their 
parents ;  but  the  infatuated  people  drove 
them  back  again  to  their  tyrant,  and  he  de- 
clared them  doomed  to  utter  perdition  if 
they  again  attempted  to  abscona.  Govern- 
ment eventually  was  compelled  to  interfere, 
and  Rosenfeld  was  imprist>ned.  But  here  he 
as.sumed  so  mild  a  betiring,  imd  conducted 
himself  with  so  much  propriety,  that  he  won 
over  not  only  the  jailer,  but  one  of  the  city 
magistrates,  who  interfered  and  got  him  set 
at  liberty.  Once  abroad  again,  he  returned  to 
all  his  extravagances  with  redoubled  wild- 
ness,  and  was  again  shut  up.  But  this  o  dy 
augmented  the  zeal  of  his  followers  ;  and  it 
was  long  after  his  death  before  the  delusion 
died  away. 

If  these  things  are  wonderful  in  other 
countries,  how  much  more  wonderful  are  they 
in  our  own  and  in  Americii,  where  the  people 
are  accustomed  to  read,  talk,  and  discuss 
every  subject  with  an  unconstrained  freedom, 
which  we  might  naturally  expect  would  leave 
feiv  lurking-places  for  ignonujee  and  super- 
stition. Yet  how  marvelhius  have  been,  of 
liite  years,  the  displays  of  popular  credulity 
in  the  British  race  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  !  Johanna  Stmthcott,  Mad  Thom  of 
Kent,  Miller  and  Joe  Smith,  have  all  shown 
how  multitudinous  aie  the  people  who  will 
still  believe  in  anything  or  nnvbody.  The 
Millerites  sold  their  effects,  chised  their  shops  ; 
the  young  women  cli>tlied  themselves  in 
white,  and  sat  upon  their  trnnks,  confidently 
expecting  to  float  up  to  heaven  with  all  their 
luggiige,  on  the  day  when  Miller  di'clared  that 
the  world  would  end.  It  did  not  end  on  that 
day — but  no  matter;  it  was  only  because 
there  was  an  error  in  the  calendar. 

Mormonism  is  a  grand  triumph  of  credulity. 
Little  did  Solomon  S[>alding  dream  that  his 
romance  of  The  MunuMcript  Found,  would, 
under  the  unblushing  rasi-ality  of  Smith  and 
Rigdon,  erect  a  church  of  tens  of  thousands, 
and  estjiblish  a  secimd  Turkey  at  the  Great 
Salt  I^ake.  The  prodiijies  of  Mormonism, 
however,  have  had  their  histori.-ms  as  wed 
as  their  prophets :  let  us  now  devote  a  few 
istrokes  of  the  {len  to  an  apostle  and  his  flock 
a  little  nearer  home. 

There  is  a  neat  little  watering-place  which 
may  be  found  by  descending  the  Thames,  and 
uhii'h  Londtmers  find  convenient  for  a  few 
<iiiy\s  visit  in  summer.  We  may  as  well  cull 
this  spot  Periwinkle  Port  us  give  it  any  other 
name.  In  this  little  place — which  looks  like 
h:ilf  a  town,  the  other  half  of  which  has  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea ;  and  where  all  the 
remaining  houses  seem  to  be  looking  in  asto- 
nishment after  the  missintr  ones, — there  mav 
be  seen,  on  tine  summer  Sunday.s,  a  man  with 
a  large  umbrella,  sl(»wly  sUilking  along  liie 
street,  which  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  tiie 
house's,  and  on  the  other  by  the  sea.  I  lis 
.itti'iilion  is  fixed  sueerssively  on  every  house 
as  he  p:iHses,  us  if  he  were  on  the  look-out  for 
\V^A^\\v^A\  Vi>i\.wv>\.*<A;  he  is  in  quest  of  the 


lodgers.  If  be  finds  a  window  open  (and  in 
fine  westher  they  sre  all  open),  he  stops,  and 
in  a  low,  solemn  voice,  announees  to  those 
inside,  that  brother  Goosetrap  Witness  is 
going  to  preaefa  at  three  o'clock  on  the  green. 
«Who  Is  brother  Goosetrap  Witness?" 
mk  flie  visitors,  who  are  drinking  in  floods  of 
sea-air,  watching  the  Alnt  ateamen  thronffh 
telescopes,  and  thhiking.  mnch  more  of  the 
health  of  the  bodj  than  of  the  health  of  the 
aooL  **  Who  is  brother  Croosetrap  Witness, 
and  what  haa  begot  to  say  worth  walking 
ont  in  the  heat  ft?f  " 

**Oh,  a  danflerona  man,  sir!  a  dangerous 
man,"  says  the  landlady,  who  is  just  come  in 
to  tell  them  when  the  church  service  begins, 
**Oh,  a  vefy  dangerous,  audacioua  man! 
Toms  all  the  poor  people's  heads  here; 
frightens  the  servant  girls  till  they  ean*t 
deep  of  nights;  says  all  the  clersy  are 
wicked  impostore;  wonH  have  any  doctors 
to  his  sUly  disoiples,  and  says  nobody  is  a 
Chriatian  but  binuelf  and  hia  dupes." 
**  And  do  the  people  believe  him  t " 
*Ay,  that  they  do,  by  hundreds;  they 
swear  by  Mm ;  he  goes  all  round  the  country, 
and  the  sill?  geese  come  from  all  round  the 
country  to  hear  him." 

**Upon  my  word,"  say  the  visitors,  "it  is 
worth  while  to  hoar  him  for  once ;"  and  away 
they  go. 

Mounted  on  a  chair  on  the  green,  with  the 
ssa  rolling  its  fresh  billows  just  by,  they  find 
a  dK>rt,  aomewhat  broadset  man,  of  a  lean  and 
smithy  aspect,  standing  with  his  hymn-book 
ii  his  hand,  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  people, 
BQsAly  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  outer 
cMe  sppoare  a  miaceUaneous  collection  of 
fishermen  and  mechanics.  The  inner  one  of 
the  more  especial  Croosetrappists,  bearing  un- 
pjstakable  evidence  of  being  chiefly  agricul- 
tanU  labourers,  and  their  wives  and  daughters 
ind  sisteis*  These  are  part  of  the  perambu- 
ktoiy  chsvch  that  accompany  their  head  on 
thsse  ezcuaions,  and  enliven  his  appearances 
with  their  hymns.  They  appear  very  modest 
ii  their  demeanour,  and  some  of  them  very 
good-looking;  all,  undoubtedly,  perfectly  sin- 
cere bk  their  fidth  in  what  brother  Witness 
tells  them,  and  perform  their  vocal  duty  with 
suflleiflnt  skilL 

Directing  your  chief  attention  to  brother 

Goosetrap  witness,  you  behold  a  man  of, 

perhapa,  fiily  years  of  age,  as  we  have  said, 

with  a  whalebony,  wiry,  swarthy  visage,  and 

black    hair,  worn    somewhat  thin  by  time. 

His  small,  dark  eyes  peer  forth  with  a  keen 

hot  cf»mposed  inquiry  from  beneath   a  pair 

of  strong,  dark,  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  one  of 

'\ime  huge,  coarse  mouths,  which  are  equally 

Nimon  to  great  eaters  and  great  talkers, 

■peaks  a  possessor  of  what  is  called  ^  the 

It  of  the  gab."    Altogether,  the  countenance 

id  the  man  are  strongly  expressive  of  a 

isemincering  and  pertinacioas  will,  of  a  coarse, 

[ikoDg  sense,  rather  than  prominent  talent; 

Wt  of  a  dose,  scheming,  and  onward-boring 


ehanster.  There  is  that  assumed  look  of 
smetity  which  snch  men  commonly  wear, 
but  under  it  yon  ean  readily  detect  an 
amount  of  sel^esteem,  that  would  make  ito 
owner  insensible  to  any  degree  of  contempt. 

His  dress  and  air  are  those  of  a  shoemaker, 
— as,  in  ihet,  he  is;  and  it  is  a  singular 
oircnmstanee  that  no  ersft  has  furnished  so 
many  fi«ld*proaehers  snd  religious  ^nthusiaats 
as  that  of  St  Criapha. '  CK^rire  Fox  waa  a 
shoemaker ;  Jacob  Bebmen  was  a  shoemaker; 
the  two  ikmilies  of  Jdllenbeck,  which  were  so 
conspkiuous  there  in  the  strange  heresy,  were 
shoemakera;  Hatheo  di  Csaale  waa  a  shoe- 
msker;  and,  amongst  the  religious  ferment- 
ations, aome  of  toem  of  an  extraordinary 
character,  of  late  years,  in  Prussia  and  Saxony, 
and  eapeeially  in  Pomerania,  the  Mark,  and 
Lower  Silesia,  the  chief  actore  have  been 
shoemskers,  weavers,  and  tailors— all  people 
of  sedentary  trades.  The  agricultural  la- 
bourers, smiths,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and 
all  the  followere  of  purauita  of  greater  phyaical 
activity,  have  stood  aloofl  The  only  exceptions 
being  shepherds,  whose  solitary  life  is  calcu- 
lated to  afiect  the  imagination,  and  whose 
employment  is  almoat  aa  inactive  as  that  of 
the  dtting  tradea. 

The  sort  of  discourse  which  onr  vinton 
would  hear  from  brother  Witness,  we  shall 
anon  make  the  reader  acquainted  with,  from 
our  own  experience;  for,  hearing  his  fame  on 
all  hands,  during  a  few  daya'  sojonm  in  the 
littie  ha]f.town  of  Periwinkle  Port,  we  de- 
termmed  to  pay  him  a  yiait  at  his  proper 
domicile  and  work-a^y  tabemade,  which 
is  found  in  the  littie  quiet  market-town  of 
Gudgeon-Brook.  A  pleaaant  walk  over  plea- 
sant nelds  brought  us — that  is,  a  party  of  some 
four  or  five  ladies  and  genUemen — ^to  Uudgeon- 
Brook.  Advancing  up  its  clean  and  very 
quiet  streets,  we  made  due  inquuries  for  the 
whereabouta  of  brother  Goosetrap  Witness; 
an  inquiry  which  produced  a  sensation.  We 
were  directed  onward  and  onward,  and 
behind  us  we  could  perceive  groups  issuing 
from  the  houses,  ana  looking  after  us  with 
much  curiosity,  and  at  the  same  time  engaged 
in  earnest  conversation.  No  doubt,  they  set 
us  down  for  brethren  and  sisters  of  the 
faith,  and  concluded  that  the  influence  and 
renown  of  brother  Goosetrap  Witness  were 
spreading  farther  and  farther. 

We  soon  found  brother  Witness's  locale, 
house,  chapel,  workshop,  all  congregated  in  a 
little  court  A  rent  in  a  boot  was  the  osten- 
sible object  of  the  visit,  but  this  did  not  de- 
ceive the  shrewd  perception  of  brother  Wit- 
ness. He  evidently  attributed  our  arrival  to 
the  spread  of  his  fame.  I  was  soon  accom- 
modated with  a  scat,  and  a  disciple  of  a  most 
taciturn  and  mysterious  mnnncr  began  to 
operate  on  the  boot.  Brother  Witness  devoted 
his  exclusive  attention  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, who  were  furnished  with  chairs  in  the 
court,  and  was  soon  afloat  in  an  ocean  of  doc- 
trine  and   dcclamatioii,    Yxom  xa^  VswAVvxxxsk 
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operator,  who  bore  a  most  laughable  liktneM 
to  on  old  a(!(|uaiQtaDce  of  oara,  lltlJe  waa  to  bi' 
cxtruc[i>d  but  liBhs  nnd  nud«  of  the  lieiid  of 
deep  meaniDg ;  But  naothcr  duciplp,  while  he 
gavb  hearty  tbuinpa  to  the  Icuthsr  on  his  knee, 
and  vigoruus  twitches  of  his  toching-ead, 
ftlTurdi^d  Die  uoosidamblc  iniiieht  into  this 
GuoacLrap  creed.  Ho  blt^sMod  Vie  Lord  Ihnt 
nothing  oq  enrth  could  hurt  him,  white  he 
was  faithfnl.  Neither  fire,  nor  robbers,  nor 
Mckneas,  nor  porert;,  upr  any  evil  could  come 
near  him  ;  for  ho  wu  the  Lord's;  hu  ])nd  his 

Sromises,  and  Ihey  eodd  not  ftul.  Neither 
smes  could  bum  him,  Dor  gun  shoot  him,  nor 
wator  drown  him,  nor  rope  bang  him,  nor 
knife  pierce  him — "  bless  the  Lord  for  it ! " 

Brother  Witneu  also  divlored  that  ho  hud 
lately  run  a  nnil  nu  inch  long  into  his  foot; 
that  t<>  other  people  not  in  the  Tailh  it  might 
have  been  f^tul,  nnd  hive  most  liknly  produced 
lock-jaw ;  but  as  for  himself,  he  had  never 
looked  at  the  wound ;  it  might  hare  bled  ;  hi 
could  not  say — ho  knew  that  it  could  no 
bnrt  him. 

I  remarked  that  they  could  not  in  thei 
community  require  much  servico  from  the 
doctors. 

"Doctors!  said  tha  man;  no,  blcaa  thi 
Lord !  and  praised  be  his  nami^  I  never  i 
doctor  had  ever  eome  within  the  doors  of  any 
of  brother  Witness's  friends  1  None  but  ud- 
believeri  ever  wonted  doctors!  Christ  had 
commanded  bis  diBciples  to  lay  Ihoir  hand: 
on  the  skk,  and  pray  for  tliiim  ;  anointing 
them  with  oil;  nnd  they  were  hualed.  It 
was  only  wickedncus  nud  nnhelief  Ihnt  kept 
SDuh  things  OB  doctors  in  the  world:  if  men 
bad  been  faithful,  doctors  would  lon^  ago 
have  ceased  to  be  hoard  of." 

But,  did  he  believe  in  miracles  taking 
place  Dow-a-days? 

Hiraclesl  Bless  the  Lord!  there 
miracles  with  him.  I^Iis  word  was  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  nnd  for  over;  unbeli 
men  only  called  thoau  mitaules  that  wet 
works  of  God  for  his  elect.  Christians  have 
everything  that  was  promised  tbem  of  old. 

"but  where  are  Ihe  Christiana,"  I  ashed, 
"  that  now-Brtittys  find  Ihemst^lves  cured  by 
Inyins'  on  of  hands!" 

"Where!"  suid  thu  m.on,  raising  his  hem 
to  its  full  heiffhl,  alrelching  up  his  neck  liki 
a  girsffo,  ana  witli  a  swelling  chest  and  ex 
panding  nostrils,  brealhintj  forth  his  words  ii 
a  loud,  singing,  and  inflated  tone;  "where 
are  they!  where  are  they.  Indeed?  The 
world  calls  itself  Christian;  but  i 
darkness ;  it  believes  not,  neither  doth  it  the 
works  of  fsilh ;  and  therefore  it  flies  for  help 
to  doctors,  clergymen,  magiBtrstes,  saldiera 
and  they  like — all  empty  pitchers  thit  can 
carry  no  water — ull  broken  reeds  and  stubble, 
to  be  burnt  up  with  unquenchable  fire,  "The 
real  Chrislians  need  no  doctors;  they  have 
the  promises  given  of  old  to  the  saints,  and 
that  is  enough  fur  them ;  they  are  far  ever 
redeemed  out  of  the  power  of  drugs,  and 


peslles  and  mortars.     Nothing  a 
and  that  is  the  (uurk  it  the  tmcl^ 
the  difference  between  t 
irofcasors,  who  arc  lell  to  S 

things  from  many  phvBiciuna. 
"What    du   you  'call     y» 
Witnesses  > " 

Yes,  bte»s  the  Lord  1  we 
the  faith  on  the  eattli',  but  i 
but  Christians — that  is  our  name,  M 

In  fact,  I  suppose  )'uo  ar«  the^ 

that  wisdom  will  die  with  you," 

n:  the  Lord's,  praised  b»  h 
3m    will  not  aje  with    i 

preserve    a    remnant   in    the   earth  ^ 

But  suppose  you  brak*  yuiir  leg 

not  you  send  for  a  doctor [" 

Break  my  le;^!   IiIhis  th«  Lord! 
\!t  suSbr  n  bone  of  mc  to  b«  broken,  i 
a  futhful;  he  will  k«e]>  m  aa  Ihe  a,. 

of  his  eye.     That  is  (ii»  jKonrisu;  I  haca  R 

and  it  coanol  fail." 
In   a  word.   brr. 

brother  Witness',-,  ■ 

adherents  that  all  1 

in  spite  of  its  profos- 

his   disciples:  Ihiit    tItL-     1l  % 

Christians  is  the   pouvr  of  ' 

miracles  that  were  wroupbi  i 

themselves.     But  tlii'  r.-.i-l..': 

he    do    these   mir;,' 

do   the    people   l<  '■' 

of  Engli',nd— We    :i:.      ■     . 

pructicc,  and  no  tiutluus — ilii~ 

his  doctrine  for  and  widr.  .' 

many  followers,  that   we  h- 

have   now  about  thirty   eh-- 

places,  and  one  or  more  in  Li<< 

profusses  to  cure  all  illnesses  I 

ofhnnds,  nnd  by  anointing  till- 1 

But  does  he  eors  them,  you 

he  does;  nnd  the   people,  when  iippmii^  £ 

say  he  does.   They  die,  it  b  true ;  bnl  BoM 

lives  for  ever. 

And  it  is  a  fact  that,  not  far  fl 
melro|KitiB,  there  is  nn  extensive  i 
never  call  in  medical  aid  to  assist  Cbdr  w 
in  childbirth ;  who  never  have  their  c 
vucL'inuled :  who,  through  all  the  p«ri)lJ 
the  distempers  ini/idcot  to  tnfiuiry  and  ^ 
hiind,  never  aeek  or  use  the  iiid  of  o 
science ;  who,  ia  any  case  where  a  a 
operation — nny,  even  ampulsiion —  ' 
liuve  suflering,  or  prcaervii  lii'-  -.. 
aid  as  sinful  and  aupcrfluoi- 
must  violent  acute  diseusee,  i> 
tsgions  fevers,  do  nothing  nin 
in  nothing  more,  than  the  liiyi.:^ 
praying,  and  anointing  with  ujl.  It 
ferer  die,  "It  is  tho  Lord's  will;" 
ia  the  all-sufficing  phrase! 

There    is    something     al.irining    ta 
s^ieoA  qI  U&s  fimti,ti£lsa.     Some  4i?  t* 


may  come  Bmall-pox  of  a  peculiarly  virulent 
type,  or  a  coDtagioua  fever,  and  sweep  off  a 
whole  population.  But  when  you  tell  them 
ao,  tbey  only  smile  at  your  unbelieving 
heathenism.  They  have  already  been  in 
daofor  of  a  levere  legal  sentence  for  the 
n^eet  of  medioU  means  where  death  has 
taken  place ;  but  they  are  ready  for  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  legal  or  any  other  persecntion,  and 
would  flourish  under  it 

We  heard  brother  Witness  deliver  one  of 
his  open-air  Sunday  harangues.  It  was  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  style  as  his  journeyman 
disciple's  discourse.  All  the  world  was  still 
pagan  but  Goosetrap  Witness  and  his  friends. 
Brother  Witness  did  not  parade  mui'h  human 
learning  or  education.  It  was  all  miracle 
and  grace,  and  very  bad  grammar. 

He  declared  that  the  ordinary  teachers 
of  Christianity  deceived  the  people  by  telling 
them  to  trust  in  God,  walk  orderly,  and 
hope  for  salvation.  ^'Ah,  my  brethren!** 
he  added,  ^  there  is  no  hoping  and  trusting  in 
this  thing.  Every  man  knows  whether  he  be 
in  a  state  of  salvation  or  nut  He  knows  the 
day  and  the  hour  to  a  minutt^  when  salvation 
was  vouchsafed  to  him;  I  kn (.••'.  ray  brethren, 
the  blessed  day,  to  on  hoar  .lad  a  minute, 
when  salvation  came  to  me.  1  was  at  brother 
MeJksom's,  in  London,  ten  years  ago.  Brother 
Melksom  was  always  full  of  rejoicings,  sing- 
ing at  heart  like  a  pilgrim  that  has  cast  off 
his  burden,  and  already  sees  the  golden  gates 
sfbre  him.  I  found  that  he  had  got  some- 
thing that  I  had  not;  and  I  prayed,  and 
prayed,  night,  and  morning,  and  noon,  and 
morning,  and  noon,  and  night;  and  one  morn- 
ing, at  fifty-three  minutes  and  seven  and  a 
luuf  seconds  past  seven  o'clock,  salvation  fell 
upon  me  like  a  cloud  of  fire.  I  felt  that  if  I 
had  wings  I  could  have  flown  at  once  to 
Gudgeon-Brook,  to  tell  my  friends;  but  not 
having  them,  I  hiistencd  down  stairs,  and 
said,  *  Brother  McIksom!  we  will  have  some 
breakfast!'" 

The  wonderful  climax,  "  Brother  Melksom, 
we  will  have  some  breakfast!"  seemed  to 
produce  an  astounding  sensation  on  the 
audilDTy.  The  silent  man  who  had  mended 
the  boot  with  his  ludicrous  likeness  to  an  old 
acquaintance,  cast  a  triumphant  look  at  me 
acroM  the  crowd,  sayin^f  as  plainly  as  possible, 
— ^^Tliere!  there  is  no  getting  over  that!" 
Unfoftonately,  at  this  moment  the  other  dis- 
ciple who  had  declared  that  nothing  could 
hort  faim  while  he  was  faithful — was  seized 
with  a  violent  fit  of  ague,  or  as  brother 
Witoesi  called  it  the  '^agur,"  and  had  to  be 
carried  off  to  a  neighbourin<T  fisherman^s 
V>iise,  where  he  was  in  a  while  somewhat 
nlieved  by  the  laying  on  of  hands — and  a 
lOtent  glass  of  brandy. 

Meantime,  brother  Witness,  at  the  head  of 

is   church,  marched   off  towards  a    distant 

villagre,  where  he  was  again,  in  the  evening,  to 

hold  a  meeting.    On  the  way  from  the  green 

ke  recognised  me,  and  triumphantly  demanded 


what  I  thought  of  his  preaching.  I  declined 
to  enter  into  any  explanation,  further  than 
reeommeading  him,  if  he  really  believed  in  hia 
power  of  resiranff  poisons,  to  try  the  effect  of 
a  few  drops  of  Prussie  acid,  and  if  he  really 
waa  persuaded  that  he  could  restore  all  insane 

Csrsods,  to  make  a  visit  to  Huiwell  or  St 
uke's,  and  put  to  flight  all  the  demons  that 
afllicted  the  patients  there.  If  he  really  pos- 
sessed such  miraculous  powers,  (I  ventured 
to  observe)  a  glorious  work  of  humanity  was 
open  to  him.  But  brother  Witness  very 
modestly  declined  both  these  tests,  under  the 
plea  that  such  experiments  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous ; — a  sentiment  in  which  I  perfectly 
concurred. 

There  is  an  anecdote  told  which  shows  how 
brother  Witness  has  an  eye  to  the  main  chance. 
Witnesses  church  holds  meetings  on  a  week- 
day evening,  in  which  every  one  delivers 
his  sentiment  on  some  subject  concerning 
the  welfare  of  the  association.  On  one 
occasion,  in  returning  from  one  of  their 
distant  field-preachings,  the  Goosetrappists 
found  a  little  foot-bridge  carried  away  by 
a  flood,  and  their  progress  homewards  thus 
cut  off  by  the  swollen  brook.  A  new  disciple, 
however,  brother  Strongback,  in  his  zeal 
carried  the  whole  company  over.  It  waa  a 
fine  opportunity  for  trying  how  far  they 
could  walk  on  the  water,  in  imitation  of 
the  Divine  example,  which  they  have  the 
audacity  to  pretend  they  have  the  power 
to  imitate;  out  on  this  occasion  brother. 
Witness  very  properly  deemed  the  attempt 
presumptuous.  Brother  Strongback  carried 
all  safely  over,  and  in  gratitude,  at  the  next 
meeting,  one  of  the  faithful  stood  up  and 
said,  **  Bless  the  Lord,  and  praised  be  his 
name !  brother  Strongbiick  has  got  no  shoes." 
The  above  introductory  phrase,  in  which  the 
sacred  name  \b  so  freely  used,  is  a  regular 
formula,  with  which  everv  one  commences 
his  observations.  We  need  not  repeat  it  but 
simply  say,  that  a  second  brother  or  sister 
added,  "I  will  give  twopence  for  a  pair  of 
shoes  for  brother  Strongback."  Another 
would  give  threepence;  and  so  it  went  the 
round  of  the  meeting.  When  the  necessary 
sum  was  subscribed,  brother  Goosetrap  Wit- 
ness, who  had  watched  the  progress  of  the 
subscription  in  silence,  arose  with  great  solem- 
nity, and  said,  ^' Bless  the  Lord,  and  praised 
be  his  name,  I  will  make  brother  Strongback 
a  pair  of  shoes  for  the  money ! " 

Again,  we  ask,  will  it  be  believed  that  at 
the  present  moment  thero  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  London,  and  extending  into  London  itself, 
a  sect  whoFC  pretensions  are  of  this  prepos- 
terous and  daring  kind? 

The  lamentable  fact  however,  is  strictly  so. 
Brother  Witness  of  course  denounces  all 
books  and  all  reading  except  of  the  Bible  and 
the  Hymn-book.  He  and  his  sect  read  no 
books,  nor  magazines,  nor  newspapers.  Louis 
Napoleon  is  not  a  more  rigid  enemy  of  the 
press  than  brother  Witness. 
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Surely  there  is  oeed  Oud  soralj  brother 
Witness  knows  it)  of  s  little  more  diffnsloD 
of  edacation  amonff  the  clods  of  the  vslley 
in  this  country.  We  want  either  a  national 
or  a  rational  education:  something  which 
shall  reach  the  dark  corners  of  the  land  rather 
more  elTectualiy  than  the  occasional  bali's^ye 
of  the  policeman.  Either  education  or  brother 
Witness  must  rule,  and  the  choice  lies  between 
them.  We  must  commit  the  people  to  the 
care  and  sympathies  of  the  educated  teacher 
and  the  enlightened  physieian,  or  they  will 
commit  themselves  to  brother  Witness.  Joti 
Smith  and  brother  Witness  are  the  wild 
growth  of  uncultivated  intellect,  and  if  we 
are  not  for  general  education,  we  are  for — 
them. 

THE  WILD-PLOWER  OP  THE 
DANUBE. 

Fob  months  before  the  election  of  a  repre- 
sentative  to  the  Hungarian  legislature,  all 
classes,  high  and  low,  wore  the  chosen  badge 
of  their  partv,  consisting,  generally,  of  a 
feather,  a  ribbon  of  one  of  the  national 
colours,  or  of  a  fresh  sprig,  or  flower.  It  wss, 
thus,  easy  to  recognise,  aX  the  first  glance,  to 
which  purty  a  man  belonged. 

In  the  county  of  Nesgrad  (that  smiling 
reffion,  which  may  well  be  called  the  garden 
of  Hanffsry),  dunnir  the  election  which  im- 
mediately preceded  our  king's  last  breach  of 
faith,  a  badge  was  chosen,  which,  tfom  the 
poetry  of  its  name,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
form,  excited  in  me  a  lively  curiosity.  It  was 
a  plant  found  in  Lower  Hun^p&ry,  more  espe- 
cially on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Theiss.  On  a  slender  green  stem,  scantily 
decked  with  leaves,  waves  a  delicately-divided 
feathery  flower,  which,  for  softness  and  flezi^ 
bility,  can  only  be  compared  with  ostrich  or 
marabout  plumes.  The  soft  filaments,  which 
nestle  so  gently,  and  the  colour  of  which  can 
only  be  described  as  flaxen,  will  partly  explain 
the  peculiar  name  that  the  flower  bears  in 
Hungary,  namely,  "*  The  Orphan  Maiden  Hair.*' 
Count  Joneph  Zichy,  a  young  and  ardent 
member  of  the  Left,  had  brought  great  quan- 
tities of  thin  plant  (which  continues  for  years 
unchanged)  from  his  estates  in  Lower  Hungary 
to  our  upland  district,  where  it  will  not  grow: 
he  distributed  it  as  the  opposition  badge  at  the 
election  of  deputies  for  the  momentous  diet  of 
1847-1848.  The  flower  was  so  becoming  an 
ornament,  that  many  ladies  whose  husbands 
or  fathers  belonged  to  that  party,  adorned  their 
riding  hats  with  it;  a  cirehofistance  which, 
doubtless,  brought  over  many  a  youthful 
proselyte. 

One  warm  autumn  evening,  I  sat  with  a 
true-hearted  peasant  family,  before  their 
cottage-door.  I  was  to  remain  with  them 
until  the  following  morning,  when  I  expected 
to  receive  a  letter  which  should  regulate  my 
movements.  Father,  mother,  and  children, 
were  stringing  the  dark   golden,  or  putpW 


browQi  BDiket  of  fireshly-gathered  Turkish 
mdxe  on  long  {neces  of  strong  twine,  in  order 
to  hang  them  in  festoons  firom  the  low  straw 
roof  to  dry.  In  the  hat  of  one  of  the  fine 
active  lads  waved  a  most  beantifiBl  *^Ana 
Udny  laf "  (Orphsn  Maiden  Hair),  at  kiwt 
eiffhteni  inches  long.  The  hkek-eyed  Enal 
(clizabeth)  obMrved,  with  some  pride,  when 
she  saw  how  I  admired  it,  that  this  flower 
was  not  to  >be  found  in  our  stony  Nesgrad ; 
and,  perliape,  nowhere  in  such  perfection  as 
jnst  here,  on  the  neighbouring  banks  of  the 
river.  My  former  curiosity  returned,  and  I 
inquired  into  the  origin  of  its  extraordinary 
name.' 

It  was  only  after  repeated  entreaties  that  my 
hosts,  who,  at  my  question,  had  assumed  quite 
a  solemn  air,  determined  to  impart  to  me  the 
legend  that  prevails  along  the  shores  of  the 
Danabo  concerning  this  flower.  Accordinff 
to  ancient  custom,  it  might  onlv  be  related 
by  the  grandmotbert  on  the  long  festive 
evenings  of  the  Cbristmss  week.  As  she, 
however,  was  nowjll,  the  blooming  Erzsi, 
after  assuring  us  she  remembered  every 
syllable  of  it,  was  allowed  to  take  her  place 
The  full  moon,  jnst  rising,  quivered  on  the 
calm  waves  of  the  Danube,  and  the  whole 
scene  gave  a  half-ssddened  tone  to  my  mind, 
that  well  adapted  it  for  the  coming  legend. 

Erztt  began,  in  a  low  voice,  to  relate  as 
follows  : 

Not  far  from  here  is  a  laive  market-town, 
which,  with  other  estates  in  the  country,  be- 
came the  property  of  a  German  Count,  on 
his  marriage  with  the  only  daughter  of  a 
rich  magnate.  After  the  death  ol  this  lady 
— who  held  some  oflSce  about  the  person 
of  the  Empress — her  husband  came  from 
Vienna  to  live  on  the  estates,  which  he  ad- 
ministered during  the  minority  of  bis  two 
sons,  as  their  guardian.  Great  alterations  were 
now  introduce.  The  old  officials  and  ser- 
vants— most  of  whom  had  inherited  their 
situations  from  father  to  son  for  generations — 
were  replaced  by  Austrions.  Before  long,  not 
a  word  of  Hungarian  was  to  be  heard  in  the 
Castie ;  the  family  itself  did  not  understand  a 
syllable  of  the  language.  All  judicial  pro- 
ceedings were  transacted  in  German;  none 
of  the  ofiicials  had  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  our  mother-tongue;  and,  if  the  poor 
peasant  brought  forward  a  complaint  or  s 
petition,  he  was  not  only  unable  to  mske 
himself  understood,  but  was  even  mocked 
and  insulted  on  that  account.  When,  thus 
wounded  in  his  tendcreat  feeling  (his  pride 
in  our  noble  language),  he  appealed  to  the 
Count  himself,  he  gained  but  a  repetition  of 
the  same  treatment,  only  accompanied  with 
increased  scorn.  The  sole  results  of  every 
such  attempt  was  approbation  for  the  officials, 
and  harsh  words,  or  blows,  for  the  peasant 
Despair  fell  gradually  on  the  people,  like  an 
endless  night,  and  wore  deep  furrows  in  their 


Jinds  was  a  gamekeeper,  and  had  until 
now  led  a  life  of  domestic  happiness  with 
his  wife  and  child.  Me  wns  replaced  by  an 
Iffnorant  upstart,  better  skilled  in  the  arta  of 
Mwoiog  aod  flattery  than  in  those  of  hunting 
nd  wuodsmftb 

JMven  Upmb  Ikmw  and  home,  JinSs  re- 
gMved,  with  his  "taflj*  to  a  clay  hut,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danubr^9ot  far  from  the  Castle. 
Ha  tried  in  many  ways  to  provide  for  their 
support;  but,  like  his  father  and  hia  grand- 
father,  he  was  only  a  huntsman.  Hia  skill, 
therefore,  was  limited  to  the  green  forest, 
and  his  unerring  ball.  His  utmost  efforts 
in  field-work  and  fishing,  brought  anmll  gain 
and  great  vexation. 

His  child  fell  ill,  and  the  blooming  cheek 
of  his  young  wife  grew  pale  from  want  and 
anxiety.  Jands  knew  not  whero  to  turn. 
The  village  doctor  had  declared  meat  and 
nooiiahing  food  to  be  the  only  medicine  for 
mother  and  ehild.  The  prescription  was 
leeeived  in  mienee:  it  was  given  with  the 
eoldneas  and  indifference  of  one  who,  grown 
doll  to  such  sad  scenes  by  their  frequent 
repetlUon,  eares  little  whether  the  advice  he 
gives  esn  be  followed  or  not. 

For  many  hours  after  the  «\'parture  of  the 
doctor,  they  remained  brooding  gloomily  over 
his  woids.  The  young  wife  hud  at  laat, 
through  sheer  weariness,  fallen  asleep,  with 
her  little  one  on  her  arm.  The  huntsman 
gazed  on  the  mother  and  child,  and  two 
brge  tears — strange  visitants  to  his  proud 
tee — fell  down  his  cheeks  on  to  his  dark 
beard.  Suddenly  his  eye  flashed.  A  resolve 
seemed  to  burst,  strugtrling,  from  him ;  his 
lips  grew  pale.  Stealthily  he  arose ;  and 
gropiag  in  the  straw  that  formed  his  bed, 
drew  K>Kh  a  double-barrelled  gun  from  its 
coneeslment ;  *  l^e  threw  over  his  shoulder  his 
large  lnmde;f  and,  hiding  beneath  it  gan, 
pooch,  and  powder-flask,  he  hastened  through 
the  doorway. 

•  It  wns  already  dusk,  when  the  crying  of  her 
child  for  food  awoke  Terka  from  a  feverish 
sleep.  She  raised  herself  with  difficulty, 
looked  around,  and  saw  she  was  alone. 
Where  was  Janos?  She  knew  that,  for  a 
week,  he  had  been  wiUiout  work  ;  what 
could  have  induced  him  to  forsake  his  sick 
wife?  A  horrible  forcbodinor,  which  she 
could  not  define,  seized  her.  She  rushed  out, 
and  called  him  with  a  loud  voice.  There  was 
no  answer.  She  returned  to  the  hut^,  took 
the  wailing  child  in  her  arms,  J^nd  darted 
from  house  to  house  in  the  village,  asking 
for  her  husband.  Some  had  not  seen  him  : 
others  answered  wiih  embarrassment,  and 
aousrht  to  persuade  her  to  return  to  the  hut 
This  only  rendered  the  dark  imajre  of  coming 
evil  more  distinct.  Onward  and  onward,  a 
nameless  presentiment  seemed  to  impel  Terka 
towards  one  fixed  spot.  Meanwhile,  night  had 

*  According  to  the  taw.  none  bat  ihp  nobles  are  allowed 
to  kee^t  fire-amv.  without  vxi>nsB  pemiUcion. 
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completely  closed  in.  The  starving  child  shud- 
dered on  the  breast  of  its  mother;  who,  though 
only  half-clothed,  neither  felt  the  raw  nightr 
wind,  nor  heeded  her  infantas  cry.  She  had 
now  arrived  in  front  of  the  Castle ;  the  gates 
were  wide  open,  but  the  entrance  was  filled 
with  a  crowd  of  people.  Terka  atopped  for  a 
niomenft,  and  turned  her  larse  black  eye  on 
the  bystandbrs,  who,  motionless  with  terror, 
were  gazing  towards  the  interior  of  the  castle- 
yard. 

Silence  reigned  for  a  moment ;  a  loud, 
horrible  cry  then  pierced  the  air— one  {hut 
seemed  rather  forced  from  a  sense  of  power- 
less rage  than  from  pain.  A  cold  shudder 
ran  through  all  present ;  Terka  had  snnk  on 
her  knees,  but  rose  at  once;  and,  with  the 
strength  of  madness,  pushing  aside  her  neigh- 
bours who  sought  to  detain  her,  reached  the 
space  within. 

It  was  lighted  by  the  ruddy  glare  of  torches, 
hold  by  a  number  of  servants  who  were 
ransed  around.  The  husband  lay,  bound  with 
cords,  on  the  ground;  and  the  biasing  scourges 
fell,  with  fearful  raoidity,  upon  him.  A  row 
paces  distant  atood  the  grey-headed  Count, 
with  his  two  beardless  sons.  All  three 
appeared  to  look  upon  the  scene  as  on  an 
unexpected  excitement  If  a  groan  or  cry 
from  the  poacher  (he  had  been  caught  in 
the  act)  caused  the  executioner,  who  had 
been  created  for  the  occasion,  to  pause  in- 
voluntarily, a  heavy  blow  on  his  own  shoulder, 
dealt  by  the  high  hand  of  hia  gracious  lord, 
taught  him  to  do  hU  duty  better;  and,  urged 
by  a  feeling  of  revenge,  he  visited  this  insult 
to  himself  with  threefold  force  on  his  victim. 

Terka  gazed  with  vacant  eyes;  no  cry 
escaped  her  lips.  The  storm  had  loosened  her 
long  bbu;k  hair,  which  she  thrust  from  her 
pallid  brow  as  though  she  wished  to  see  more 
clearly.  Mechanically  she  drew  nearer  to  her 
husband — and  now,  he  sees  her !  A  fresh 
scream  of  rage  burst  from  him — ^it  was  like 
no  human  sound ! 

^  Away !  **  he  cried,  in  the  Hungarian  tongue, 
*^  what  would  an  angel  do  among  demons?** 

The  young  wife  made  no  reply  ;  uncon- 
sciously, she  opened  her  arms — ^the  child  fell 
on  the  stones  of  the  court-yard,  and  she  sank 
fainting  by  its  side. 

Silently,  us  at  the  funeral  procession  of  a 
murdered  man,  did  the  neighbours  carry  the 
father,  mother,  and  child,  all  three  covered 
with  blood,  back  to  their  hut.  The  siivage 
humour  of  the  great  lord  was  for  a  time  at  rest 
The  streets  were  empty  ;  no  one  dared  to 
appear  at  his  door  while  the  mournful  train 
passed.  Even  those  whom  humanity  had  ren- 
dered bold  enjJUijh  to  take  the  huntsman  to 
his  home,  withdrew,  in  anxious  haste,  fearful 
of  exciting  anew  the  rage  awakened  in  their 
tyrants. 

The  injuries  which  the  mother  and  child 
had  received  in  their  fall  to  the  pavement 
were,  fortunately,  slight;  but  Jan6s  lay  in  a 
burning   fever    occasioned    by   his    wounds. 
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Wild  fancies,  full  of  tho  terrible  events  of  the 
evcDingN  and  mioglod  with  the  ardent  desire 
for  revenge,  agitated  the  brain  of  the  sick 
man.  From  time  to  time,  Terka  laid  cooling 
herbs  on  tho  deep,  bloody  wounds  with  which 
his  back  and  shoulders  were  covered,  and 
then  seated  herself  quietly  at  tho  head  of 
his  bed. 

Day  broke  at  lost  The  huntsman  knew 
once  more  the  loving  hand  that  so  gently 
touched  his  brow,  and  found  a  smile  for  the 
child  to  which  Terka  sadly  pointed  as  their 
consolation.  The  little  one  sat  on  the  floor, 
nof  far  from  them,  ])laying  with  the  bright 
hair  that  fell  in  li;rht  ringlets  on  her  neck, 
and  the  rich  abundance  of  which  was  the 
joy  nnd  pride  of  her  parents. 

Towards  noon,  the  trampling  of  many 
horses  was  heard.  The  door  Wiis  flung  open, 
and  the  forester,  who  hud  on  the  previous 
day  arrested  his  predecessor,  and  brought  him 
to  the  Castle,  now  (jntcrcd,  accompanied  by 
several  youths. 

"  Vour  lord  commands  you,"  he  cried,  in  a 
tone  of  peremptory  insolence,  "  instantly  to 
give  up  tile  Bre-arms  which  you  no  d<»ubt  still 
have  in  the  house.  The  count  himself  waits 
without  to  bo  witness  of  your  submission.'* 

The  huntsman,  unable  to  speak,  cast  a  look 
of  deep  meaning  on  Terkiu 

"  Jilnos  hiid  but  tho  one  gun,"  she  said,  with 
downward  look. 

"  Wretches,  beware !  A  lie  plunges  you  but 
deeper  in  disgrace.  Deliver  the  arms  th;it 
you  persist  in  euncculing.'' 

The  huntsman  hitnsulf  now  made  a  sign  of 
denial. 

*'We  have  hidden  nothing,"  murmured  the 
young  wife,  almost  inaudil)ly. 

The  count  had  overheard  this  conversation 
through  the  open  door.  "  Drag  him  forth  !  " 
he  cried,  his  voice  trembling  with  rage,  "  that 
the  hoof  of  my  horse  may  trample  this  lying 
Magyar's  soul  out  of  its  body.  Do  you  hear  ? 
Out  with  him,  or  his  punishment  shall  full 
on  those  who  hesitatt*.  Let  tho  house  be 
searched,"  continued  he,  "and  if  there  be 
found  what  he  so  obstinately  denies,  he  shall 
pay  for  it  with  his  life  !  " 

The  youths  seized  the;  sick  man,  and 
dragged  him  to  the  burning  sand,  which  at 
this  phiee,  covers  the  shore.     Terka  followed. 

"Hold!"  she  cried,  as  she  saw  the  raised 
whip  of  (he  furious  Count  suspended  over  the 
head  of  her  husband,  "Hold!  one  moment — 
I  will  fetch  what  you  desire/' 

She  went  back  into  the  house.  In  a  few 
seconds  she  returned,  with  a  rifle  in  her  hand. 

"  Here,"  said  she,  '*  is  the  weapon — and 
the  ball  with  it ! "  and,  before  they  were 
aware,  she  had  taken  a  sure  aim,  and  firetl. 

The  County  shot  through  the  he:irt^  fell  from 
his  horse.  Janiis  sprang  to  his  feet ;  his  frantic 
wife,  clasping  him  in  her  arms,  whispered  a  few 
words  in  his  ear.  In  an  instant,  ihey  threw 
themselves  together  from  the  bank  into  the 
stream. 


Their  bodies  were  never  found. 

After  these  terrible  events,  tho  deserted 
child  (then  five  years  old)  became  an  object 
of  tho  tenderest  care  to  tho  whole  village. 
The  inhabitnnts  were  incited  to  this,  partly 
by  a  natural  feeling  of  compassion  ;  partly  by 
a  dim,  unuttered  sympathy,  which  impelled 
them  to  take  charge  of  the  child  whose  un- 
happy mother  had  avenged  them  all.  Several 
times  kind-hearted  mothers  tried  to  tako 
tho  child  to  their  homes,  intending  to  re^ 
gard  it  as  one  of  their  own ;  but  sho 
always  returned  to  the  hut  of  her  pa- 
rents. Neither  kind  nor  harsh  treatment 
could  induce  her  to  stiy ;  she  always  seized 
the  first  opportunity  to  slip  away  unobserved. 
When  hungry,  she  went  into  the,  village  and 
asked  for  bread ;  if  this  were  olVered  to  her 
on  condition  of  her  not  returning  to  the  hut, 
she  sadly  bent  her  head,  so  beauteously 
adorned  with  sunny  curls,  and  went  home — 
her  hunger  unappeiLsed.  Tliey  asked'  her 
often  if  she  did  not  fear  being  alone  in  the 
solitary  hut:  she  then  would  smile,  and, 
liflini'  her  dark  blue  eves  in  wonderment  to 
the  face  of  the  (piestioner,  answer,  "  Father 
and  mother  are  with  me — you  forget :  they 
wateh  all  night  that  no  harm  befall  me."  At 
last  they  w'ero  obliged  to  let  the  stnmge  child 
have  her  way ;  but  supplied  her  regularly  and 
abundantly  with  food  and  clothes. 

By  degrees  a  kind  of  awo  made  the  country 
people  shun  her.  Hjt  strange,  reserved 
nature — the.  gentle  sadness  that  was  spread 
over  her  features — the  ever-repeated  assur- 
ance that  her  parents  spent  every  night  with 
her,  ^iiw*  occasion  to  rumours  of  all  sorts 
r.mong  the  supe.r.stilious.  It  was  said  that 
their  restless  spirits  actually  rose  from  their 
watery  grave,  to  protect  the  darling  they 
had  forsaken.  This  belief  at  l:ust  j)revailed 
so  far  that  the  people  gradually  avoided 
speaking  to  the  girl,  or  having  her  in  their 
homes ;  but  everything  .she  requin-d  was 
conveyed  to  a  place,  whence  she,  as  if  by  a 
tacit  agreement,  came  to  fettrh  it  This  es- 
trangement coincided  entirely  with  her  own 
inclinations;  she  did  not  like  the  KJK-iety  of 
human  beings,  and  IkkI  no  knowledge  of  their 
ways.  Thus,  .solitary  and  companionless,  she 
ripened  into  a  lovely  maiden. 

Trom  sunrise  until  evening  she  v»:;s  to  be 
se.en  on  the  same  spot,  sitting  on  the  shore, 
either  in  a  musing,  dreamy  attitude,  softly 
murmuring  to  tin*  waves,  and  bendinir  over 
them,  as  if  listening  for  a  rejdy ;  or  eoml)- 
ing  with  careful  ])ride  luT  lustrous  golden 
h.iir,  which  dipped  in  the  moving  mirror  of 
the  water,  and  enveloped  her  in  the  sunshine, 
like  a  mantle  of  rays. 

Kleven  years  ha»l  elapsed  since  the  d;iy  on 
whieh  the  j)arents  of  iht^  orphan  had  met 
their  death.  The  old  Count's  oppression,  far 
from  being  diminished,  was  redoubled,  uinler 
the  united  sway  of  the  two  brothers  ;  who 
vied  with  each  other  in  inllieting  pain  and 
miserv.     While  Franz  was  the  terror  of  all 
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the  poor  who  were  unable  to  render  their 
lord  the  ezaet  amount  of  money  and  labour 
doe  to  him,  WUfted^  the  younger  brother, 
wan  a  libertine  of  the  most  licentioua  nature; 
who,  in  hia  wild  pa«ion  for  the  banquet,  and 
tiw  ebaaab  qpaied  Mither  the  goods  nor  the 
kad^  neither  the  fleUb  nor  the  fruiU  of  hia 
vusala.  Everr-.tely  feeling  of  humanity 
aeemed  to  be  dried  up  in  tMse  two  hearta. 
The  father  of  a  ikmily  trembled  when  Franz 
ordered  him  up  to  the  castle,  Ibr  thia  waa  the 
sure  omen  of  approaching  misfortune.  The 
mother  murmured  a  short  prayer,  and  hos- 
tened  to  coneeal  herself  and  her  children  in 
the  remotest  comer  of  the  house,  when  the 
snorting  of  Wllfred*8  black  horse  waa  heiurd 
on  the  castle  hill 

One  warm  Sunday  morning,  during  harvest 
tine,  Wilfred  had  ridden  out  with  a  dozen 
fleet  greyhoundi«,  to  course  the  haro,  little 
caiiDffin  hia  wild  mood  for  the  horror  with 
whifih  he  filled  the  pious  villagers  bythis  un- 
holy diaturbance  of  the  Sablwth.  The  sport 
did  not  pTOfe  auoeeasful ;  the  doga  had  been 
at  fault— the  horse  had  failed  in  apeed — ^the 
game  hAd  eeeaped  the  hunter.  He  relieved 
hia  ilUemper  by  pulling  at  the  mouth  of  hb 
Arabian  horre  till  it  bled:  and  giving  the 
doga,  that,  aware  of  their  crime,  were  slinking 
fearfully  away,  a  taate  of  the  whip.  In  his 
obstinate  determination  to  reach  his  prey,  he 
had  ridden  farther  than  usual :  now^  hungry 
and  vexed,  he  sought  to  shorten  the  way  back 
to  the  eiatle  by  leaping  over  every  OMtacle. 
After  proceeding  madly  on  his  way  for  half- 
an-hour,  a  cool  refreshing  breeze  suddenly 
roused  the  heated  rider  from  his  sullen  brood- 
ing.  Ho  looked  up  and  found  himself  on  a 
sandy-road  by  the  oank  of  the  Danube.  He 
waa  about  to  slacken  his  pace,  both  for  his 
own  and  hia  horse*s  sake,  when  the  animal, 
ahying  and  starting  aside,  stopped  short  Sur- 
priaed  at  this  unusual  movement,  he  looked 
around  for  the  cause  of  the  horse^s  fear. 

The  sight  that  met  his  eves,  although  far 
from  exciting  a  similar  feehng  in  him,  held 
him  for  some  moments  motionless.  A  few 
paeea  from  him.  on  a  grassy  hillock,  lay  the 
orphan  (her  head  resting  on  her  arm),  uncon- 
aekraa  of  the  rider's  approach. 

A  magical  loveliness  gleamed  from  her 
countenance,  which  was  bent  towards  the 
strsam  ^ith  an  arch  smile,  such  as  petted 
children  wear  when  they  venture  to  play 
tricks  on  grave  people.  Meanwhile,  she  cast 
into  the  water  bunches  and  cfnrlands  of  w\\d 
flowere,  which  lay  heapeil  in  her  lap.  Her 
long  bright  hair,  gently  borne  on  the  wind, 
now  floated  in  sunny  tilnments  around  her, 
and  now  enveloped  in  rich  shining  folds 
her  slender  form.  The  whole  apparition 
waa  one  of  entrancing  beauty,  rare  and 
captivating. 

Much  less  would  have  sufficed  to  inflame 
the  excitable  heart  of  the  Austrian;  he 
alighted  from  his  horse,  and  approached  the 
maiden,  fearing    all    the    while    lest    aome 


Uluaion  might  be  dazzling  hia  senses,  and  the 
whole  enohantment  dissolve  into  air  before 
he  reached  it  She  did  not  look  up;  but 
eontinued  playing  with  the  flowera. 

*  Who  art  thou?"  he  at  length  exclaimed, 
almost  tremblinif  with  emotion.  ^'Say,  art 
thou  woman,  oir  uimortal  ? " 

There  waa  no  answer. 

The  Count  drew  nearer,  and  sat  down  at 
her  feet  **  Listen ! "  he  resumed,  "^  I  feel,  by 
the  passionate  beating  of  my  heart,  that  thou 
art  mortal,  like  myself.  I  know  not  whence 
thou  comest,  nor  what  thy  name.  It  mattere 
not  Woman  reigns  but  by  beauty*s  power. 
Reiirn  over  all  tlwt  is  mine,  and  over  me ! " 
With  these  words  he  tried  to  seize  her  hand. 
The  maiden  now  looked  up  for  the  firet  time ; 
and  on  her  countenance  waa  depicted  only 
childish  vexation  at  the  interruption.  **  Hush! " 
she  said;  ''you  speak  so  loud  that  I  cannot 
hear  what  thev  arc  telling  me.** 

**  Leave  thy  childish  play,''  said  the 
knight,  caressingly.  **  Dost  thou  not  hear  J 
Dost  thou  not  understand  what  I  offer  thee! 
I,  Count  Wilfred,  lord  of  this  wide  domain, 
implore  thy  love.  Follow  me  to  my  castle, 
and,  let  the  world  say  what  it  will,  thou  shalt 
be  Lord  Wilfred'a  wife." 

The  maiden  listened  thoughtfully  to  his 
words ;  a  sad  foreboding  fiitted  unconsciously 
like  a  shadow  over  her  clear  brow.  **!  do 
not  undentsnd — ^I  know  not  what  you  would 
with  me— I  feel  only  that  your  presenee 
alarms  and  disturbs  me."  With  these  words 
she  turned  from  him,  ss  though  m  anger. 

The  Count  atood  up,  he  felt  a  gush  of  that 
impatience  which  always  seized  him  on  the 
slightest  contradiction ;  but  a  glance  at  the 
fascinating  creature  before  him  subdued  it 

**Thou  art  a  child,  yet  a  charmbg,  a 
wondrous  child.  Understand,  then,  oh  sweet 
wild  maiden !  Thou  shalt  become  my  wife— 
shalt  go  with  me  to  my  castle— shalt  leave 
this  place  never  to  return." 

Of  all  Wilfred  had  aaid,  the  orphan  under- 
stood only  that  he  purposed  to  remove  her 
from  her  home. 

In  anxious  fear  she  sprung  up.  ^  Leave 
this  place ! — Depart ! "  she  cri^  **  Stranger, 
why  torment  me  with  such  words?  Know 
you  not  that  I  am  the  orphan  ?  Leave  me  ! " 
she  continued,  and  clasped  her  hands  im- 
ploringly, "  leave  me  to  myself!  Do  you  not 
hear  ? "  and  she  bent,  in  a  listening  attitude, 
over  the  Danube — ^**They  murmur.  I  fear 
they  are  displeased  with  me." — She  throw 
herself  weeping  on  her  knees :  "  Bo  not  angry 
with  me,  loved  ones !  Never  will  the  orphan 
leave  this  place ! " 

A  shudder  ran  through  the  Knight.  A  dim 
recollection  began  to  dawn  on  his  mind. 
Involuntarily,  his  thoughts  reverted  to  his 
father,  who  had  been  murdered  on  these  banks. 
The  details  of  the  awful  event  had  always,  so 
far  as  was  possible,been  concealed  from  him  and 
his  brother.  Why  did  the  shade  of  his  father 
I  now  rise  to  his  imagination,  dark  and  bloody ' 
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"Thou  little  fool,"  he  exclaimed,  "thou 
little  fnintio  fool!  Art  thou  really  so  un- 
acquainted with  men  and  tlie  world  as  not 
to  know  that  each  of  my  wordn  is  a  thun- 
derbolt, before  which  every  will  tremble** 
and  in  silent.'  T  tell  thee  thou  must  follow 
me.-' 

With  tlicMc  wonU  he  clasped  the  maiden  in 
his  nrins,  :ind  soujirht  to  draw  her  away. 

The  orphan  npranjf  up.  The  anjjer  of  out- 
rap-ed  modesty  frjowed  on  her  check ;  her 
dark  blue  eye  ilashed  as  if  it  would  annihilate 
the  insolent  intruder. 

"Help!*-  she  cried;  "help!  Am  I  quite 
forsaken ! " 

On  the  surroundin<T  heights  appeared  ^rronps 
of  country  people  on  their  way  to  the  neigh- 
bouring church,  who,  anxious  spectators  of 
the  uneciual  contest,  ventured  not  to  stay 
their  dreaded  master. 

"Thou  strufrglest  in  vain,  mischievous  little 
witch ! "  exclaimed  Wilfred,  as  he  strove  to 
lift  her  on  his  horse. 

"  Help ! "  cried  the  maiden  ajrain. 

The  proups  on  the  hills  crowded  together. 
The  bells  of  the  villajro  church  began  to 
sound  the  summons  to  the  holy  service. 

With  a  violent  movement  of  d<*spair,  the 
orphan  had  succeeded  in  disengaging  herself, 
and  had  gained  the  brink  of  the  ntream. 

"  I  understand  thee ! "  shouted  the  Count : 
"but  thou  art  too  beautiful  to  become  the 
prey  of  fishes :  thou  shalt  not  escape  me  so !  " 

He  roughly  grasped  her  long,  silken  hair, 
and  wound  it  several  times  round  his  ri<jht 
hand.  "  Now  fly  !"  he  triumphantly  exclaimed, 
"  call  thy  spirits  to  thy  aid!" 

'J'he  maiden  trembled  in  every  limb.  "  My 
parents!  my  parents  !*' she  cried.  "Oh,  help 
your  child  ! " 

And  suddenly — as  when  a  huge  caldron,  on 
the  point  of  boiling,  sends  to  the  surface  foam 
and  bubbles — the  stream  began  to  seethe  and 
heave;  its  colour  changing  to  a  dull  grey: 
a  hollow  plashing  sound  was  heard ;  and  iin 
odour  of  decay  rose  from  the  waters.  The 
orphan  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  ;  htrelehed  her 
arms  us  towards  a  visible  object,  and  sank 
into  the  stream. 

A  shriek  of  horror  burst  from  the  tyrant: 
the  luxuriant  tresses  remained  in  his  hand ! 
Pale  as  death,  ho  staggered  several  paces 
baekward.  *'Jiord,  be  merciful  to  mo!"  he 
stainnK'red,  with  halting  tongue,  and  fell  to 
the  ground  in  a  swo(m.  His  hand  relaxed 
its  hold  ;  and  the  delicate  fair  hair,  carried 
by  the  wind,  flew  along  the  shore,  and  rested 
on  hill  and  bush. 

The  bells  were  still  calling  to  church  :  but 
the  people,  excited  and  trembling  at  the 
miracle  they  had  witnessed,  knelt  down  and 
imph)red  from  Heaven  forgiveness  for  the 
wretehed  enlprit. 

('ount  Wilfred  soon  after  made  a  pilirrimage 

to  the  Holy   Sepulchre,  from  which  Im-  never 

»*-»npned.     A   few   years  more,  and   hi.-^' elder 

r  broathvd  hi:i  hint,  ii^r  IX  long  illness, 


surrounded  in  his  dying  moments  only  by 
unsympathising  men,  whom  he  had  taught 
to  feel  towards  him  nothing  but  hatred,  and 
a  longing  for  revenge.  The  property  reverted 
to  the  Sute. 

But,  maidens,  ever  since  this  woodrouB 
event,  huvc  found  along  the  shores  of  the 
Danube  a  new  flower,  the  long,  flaxen  fliamentt 
of  which  80  closely  reseniblo  The  Orphan 
Maiden's  Huir  that  they  have  given  it  that 
name. 

Erzsi  ceased.  Meanwhile,  the  moon  had 
fully  risen,  and  s(»ftly  illumined  the  stream 
and  its  green  shores.  Here  and  there,  Iwtween 
the  reeds,  were  ^een  the  delicate,  light  flowers, 
the  history  of  which  she  had  relat4.'d;  and 
which,  gently  stirred  by  the  evening  wind, 
bore  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Hungarian 
legend. 

It  was  late — my  hosts  retired  to  rest;  but 
I  remained  long  on  my  seat  before  the  house, 
and  let  the  rushing  current  of  the  Danube, 
and  the  sighing  of  the  reeds,  repeat  to  me  the 
legend  I  had  heard. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  INSANE. 


Under  this  head  we  spoke  in  our  third 
volume,  at  |)age  672.  of  the  extent  to  which 
insanity  prevails  in  this  kingdom,  and  pointed 
out  the  insnl!ieiency  of  the  accommodation 
provided  for  the  care  and  cure  of  Lunatics. 
Our  comments  were,  on  that  oivasiun,  by  no 
means  exhausted. 

In  the  tirst  place,  there  is  left  to  us  some- 
thing to  say  of  the  arrangements  now  existing 
on  behalf  of  private  patients  in  the  County 
Asylums,  in  the  public  '  Hospitils,*  and  lastly, 
in  the  Licensed  Houses. 

According  to  n  return  made  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Jjunacy  to  the  Lord  (.'hancellor, 
there  were  in  January,  1850,  nine  county 
asylums  which  admitted  piivate  as  well  as 
paupir  lunatics.  The  entire  number  <if  pri- 
vate patients  living  at  that  time  in  the 
asylums,  was  two  himdred  and  thirty-two. 
When  county  asylums  were  first  established, 
they  were  mainly  for  the  benefit  <if  ])auper 
lunatics:  and,  althonjrh  in  several  instances 
part  of  their  accommodation  has  been  applied 
to  the  use  of  private  patients,  it  would 
have  been  better  had  they  all  reiriained 
dt^voted  wholly  to  tlu^  servici*.  of  the  po(»r. 
When  such  necess:iry  parts  of  ;m  asylnin  as 
its  courts  an<l  grounds  ;:re  subdivided  tur  the 
sake  of  separating  patients  between  whom 
there  is  no  other  dilVerenci*  i\uu\  rank,  the 
[i.-iuper  loses,  and  the  private  patient  only 
iret>s  a  part  of  the  aecoriirnodatinn  furnished, 
n(»t  for  men  divided  by  the  b:irriiTs  of  social 
rank,  but  for  men  united  by  a  eoiiiinon  m;il:idy 
under  a  common  system  of  reJii-f  Moreover, 
there  arisi-s  n  great  deal  of  practical  incon- 
venience from  the  en<le.iv»ur  to  maint'iiri  two 
scab's  of  housekeepini^  under  a  single  roof, 
and  what  is  a  great  tlenl  worse,  much  moral 
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■jary  is  done,  br  ftuggestidjfr  to  patients  with 
nhealtliy  minds  contrasts  at  which  the 
heaUhvest  would  be  disposed  to  grumble. 

Amon^  the  more  experienced  directors 
of  these  institutions,  the  desire  to  dispense 
wilh  the  reception  of  private  patientH  in 
ilireasin^.  Among  coaoty  cisyluma  recently 
«Kted,  we  can  all  to  mind  but  one  in 
which  the  establnhment  of  a  provision  for 
two  c hisses  of  patients  has  been  seriously 
attemptod.  If  other  accommodation  can  bi- 
found  for  private  eases,  wo  shall  desire  much 
to  see  tlu-ir  romoral  from  all  county  any  I  urns. 
Considerations  of  pounds,  shillin<rs,  and  pr'nee, 
might  still  i'a  some  cases  forbid  a  change, 
but  on  :;]J  other  grounds  it  is  in  all  cases 
desirable. 

It  Is  iccuna»i.steQt  with  our  present  know- 
Uge    of    the     accom:noJaliori    needed    for 
doA  OLTQ  of  the   insane,   to  sooop  a  corner 
from  a  county  lunatic  asylum  for  the  use  of 
orivste    patients.     We    are    by     no    nio.ms 
blind   to  the  energy  and   skill    which    iiave 
been  manifested  in  the  manairoinent  of  some 
of  Ihoso  asylums  which  contiiin  two  classes  of 
the  insane.    In  many  of  the  directors,   and 
almost  all  the  superintendents  of  such  insti- 
tutions, there  has  appeared  a  steady  disposi- 
tion to  move  on  in  advance  of  u  orn-out  usatres, 
to  drop  mere  routine  methods,  and  to  act  in 
accordkoce  with  the  philosophic  principles  of 
treatment  which  have  been,  and  are   being. 
developed  in  the  present  day.     The  asylums 
kave  indeed  served  as  schools,  out  of  whose 
teaching  almost  all  that  deserves  the  name 
of  improvement  in  the  care  and  trcjitment  of 
nental  disease  in  our  own  country  has  been 
prodocod ;  but  we  must  express  a  tirni  con- 
viction, tliat  with  the  best  skill  and  the  best 
care,  serious  inconvenience  must  result  from 
the  attempt  to  quarter  private  c«'ises  on  asy- 
lums vhich  are   properly  intended  only  for 
the  ise  of  pauper  lunatics. 

M:tay  county  lunatic  asylums  have  in  the 
first  instance  been  established  in  a  form,  or  on 
a  scale,  extremely  ill-suited  to  the  requirements 
of  their  respective  districts.  As  the  world 
now  runs,  it  is  in  every  man's  power  to  ascer- 
tain with  exactness  the  number  of  pauper 
lunatie?!  in  every  district  of  the  kinifdom,  and 
the  exact  Amount  of  accommodation  that  has 
been  provided  for  them  in  each  district.  The 
dVSeri'nce,  therefore,  that  has  in  each  case  to 
«  be  D'ide  good,  in  ordiT  to  establish  the  pro- 
K  viiion  fur  such  suflerers  in  a  tit  way  through- 
S  oottht*  country,  is  a  phiin  Hurn  in  subtraction 
P  Why  is  it  not  worked  out .'  Wliy  are  not 
miitakes  of  construction  rectified  f  Why  are 
not  inadequate  grounds  enlarged  ?  In  the  way 
of  blanderinij,  for  example,  we  have  heard  of 
one  aiylum  built  within  the  last  seven  years 
to  arctmiinodate  one  hundred  and  twenty 
j  pttifnU.  Its  dormitories  were  able  to  hoM 
fitly  men,  that  is  to  s:iy,  tran({iiil  ptients ; 
but  there  were  at  tir^t  n>>  li^ore  than  twelve 
single  vhambern  tor  patients  whose  company 
at  ni«;ht  would  disturb  otheni  in  theit  rest. 


Yet  it  is  well  known  that  at  least  one  lunatic 
patient  in  three  requires  a  distinct  sleeping 
apartment,  while  the  rest  ought  to  be  lodged 
in  what  are  called  Associated  Dormitories, 
eontiining  six,  or  at  the  most,  eight  beds.  In 
other  details  of  the  construction  of  the  asylum 
to  which  we  are  referring,  the  same  want  of 
practical  intelligence  was  manifested.  A 
br-cf  trial  proved  that  the  building  was 
unable  to  fuUil  the  purpose  for  which  it  had 
been  designed.  All  the  arrangements  had 
to  be  revised,  and  a  large  additional  outlay 
was  of  course  incurred.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  large  supplementiry  asylum  for  the 
ci  unly  of  Middlesex,  which  has  been  opened 
recently  at  Colney  Hatch,  is  not  more  re- 
markable for  its  extent  than  for  the  com- 
pletiTcss  of  its  arrangements. 

Tho  arrangements  now  bein;j  carried 
out  by  the  visiting  justices  of  the  asylum, 
for  the  county  of  Stafford,  are  among  tho 
best  of  the  kind  existing  in  the  country. 
That  asylum  had  united  its  resources  m 
1814  with  a  charitable  fund,  and  undertook 
to  receive  three  classes  of  patients — those 
who  could  pay  for  their  mainten.'^nce,  those 
who  could  partly  pay,  and  those  who  could 
not  pay  at  all.  After  some  time  the  dropping 
in  of  funds  enabled  the  justices  to  sever  their 
connection  with  tho  trustees  of  the  charitable 
fund,  and  confmo  their  asylum  to  the  use  of 
paupers  only,  making  room  for  four  or  five 
hundred  of  them.  The  trustees  of  the 
charity,  from  the  share  of  funds  withdrawn 
by  them  at  the  partition,  were  at  the  same 
time  able  to  erect  a  separate  institution  for 
the  benefit  of  private  patients  only. 

When  the  provisions  of  the  act  8  &  9  Vict, 
cap.  126,  shall  be  entirely  fulfilliK],  under  the 
efficient  supervision  of  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy,  the  care  of  the  insane  poor  will  bo 
placed  on  a  safe  footing.  They  will  be  better 
provided  for  than  tho  afflicted  members  of  a 
higher  class.  So  notoriously  deficient  are  the 
provisions  for  the  care  and  cure  of  lunatics 
belonging  to  jbhe  middle  classes,  that  many 
people  who  have  worldly  substance,  do  not 
hcsiute,  by  a  verbal  fiction,  to  apply  on  be- 
half of  an  insane  friend,as  on  behalf  of  a  pauper, 
for  admission  into  the  county  lunatic  asylum. 
Such  a  friend  is  of  course  described  as  a 
pauper,  by  the  sanction  of  the  authorities, 
who  obtain  a  bond  for  the  re-imbnrsement 
of  all  exjHinso  incurred  for  the  patient.  In 
one  county  lunatic  asylum  with  which  wo 
are  ae<iuaiuted,  the  gross  number  of  patients 
admitted  during  the  year  1850  was  one 
hundred  and  three,  out  of  which  there  were 
as  many  as  twenty-three  fictitious  paupers, 
for  whose  maintenance  their  parishes  were 
dulv  itidemnitied. 

Passing  from  the  subject  of  county  asylums, 
we  come  now  to  speak  of  lunatic  hospitals ; 
instituticms  for  the  reception  of  the  insane, 
which  hive  been  established  chiefly  by  volun- 
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tiry  c<mtributi(m8,  and  are  governed  by  c«itv- 
mittees  after  the  mauuvit  ^i't  vjVVvvit  ^^v\x\^a^i\^  ^ 
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tniMtM.  Their  cli.'inictcr  wan  tlias  di'tint^d  in 
Olio  of  tln»  rcporlH  of  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
inissjoritTM  in  liUnac.y: — "Thi'HC  hospitalH  ditVer 
inaU'rially  from  other  hospitals  for  tlie  biek 
in  IhiH  H'Hpect,  that  althoiinrh  moHt  uf  them 
derive  Home  portion  of  their  income  from  a 
eh<'irit:ihl(!  foundation,  the  patients  admitted 
into  them  invariably  pay  the  jrreater  part, 
and  HonietimeH  the  whole  of  the  expense  of 
their  own  mMint(>nanee,  and  niedieal  attend- 
ance." Ont  of  tlie  same  reports  we  learn  that 
there  are  thirteen  institutions  of  this  nature. 
Jiethlehem  hospit'il,  and  one  or  two  asylums 
for  insane  soldiers  and  sailors,  not  hein^if 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ('ommis^ioners 
in  Iiunacy,  are  not  included  in  this  estimate. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1850,  these  thirteen 
institutions  atfonled  accommodation  for  ei(;ht 
hundred  and  sixty-live  {irivate  patients,  somt* 
little  sj)ace  l>ein'j  reserved  for  pauper  easi's. 
'J'here  v/ere  also  thn'e  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  s»!venty-four  private  jiatients  uiuler 
"  appropriate  sujierintendence  ;"  out  of  which 
numher  seventy  per  cent,  were  under  the  care 
of  persons  who  l(»ok  \x\n\\\  their  reception  as  a 
means  of  livelihood. 

I'ossibly  they  may  bo  better  cared  for  in 
some  of  these  licensed  hoa-*es   than    in    the 
lunatic    hospitals   themselves.     The  hos[iit^ils 
ure   not  all  in   a  satisfactory  condition.     Of 
the  thirteen  institutions  named  in  tlic  report 
we  have  cited,  live  admitted  paupers  amonir 
other  patients;  .six  or  seven  were  not  able  t(» 
find  room   for  more  than  lifty  privatti  cases. 
We  doubt  much   whether  any  hospit-il  on  a 
small   Hcnle,  conUiinint;   fewer  tlian  about  a 
hundretl   inmates,  could  possess  the  finances 
rcfiuisite  for  maintaining'  <^rounds  and  otiier 
recjuirements   of  a   lunatic   community   on   a 
sutiicient  scale.     Atrain,  while  some  of  these 
hospitals  have  admirable  sites,  there  are  others 
situated   in   the   n>i<lst   of  towns,  where  the 
patients  are  either   to    be  screened  from  ob- 
servation by  hifjHi  pri.son-like  walls,  or  to  be 
overlooked  from    the    windows    of  adjju'cnt 
houses.     No  natural  sky-line   can   cheat  the 
disturbrd  ima<;ination  with  a  siuise  of  liberty, 
and  still  less  is  there  the  solace  to  the  mind 
of  an  extensive  or  a  cheerful  prospect.     Fur- 
th<»rmor\',  we   feel    by   no    means   convinced 
of  the   wisdom    with   which    funds  are   ma- 
n:i.fe<l  in  some  of  these  hosoitals.     In  walk- 
wvjf   «»'.or   one  of  them   we  asked   why    the 
walls   of  the  j:,'.illeries,  and   of  some  of  the 
day-roo.jis  were  so  dinjry,  when  a  very  triflinjr 
outl.iy   uj)on    j)aper-hanijini,',   paint,   or    even 
simple  whitewash,  would  have  converted  the 
jjhxmi   into   comfort.      We  then  learnt   that 
the  money  paid  on  account  of  lunatic  patients 
in  that  institution  was  not  all  spent  in  pro- 
vidin-r  for  their  maintenance ;  but  tliat  every 
shilliuf^  that  could  be  saved   out  of  its  ex- 
penses was  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer  (»f  an 
adjacent  Cieneral  Infirmary,   for  the    support 
of  which    institution   the   lunatics   were   de- 
prived   of  a    considerable    portion    of  their 
dues. 


The  public  has,  of  late  years,  ceased  to 
regard  a  lunatic  hospital  as  a  scene 

"  Of  horrid  i<)iai>c«,  and  nlmcks  ajid  ^\\:\\\»  unholy." 

The  governors  of  Bethlehem  represent  the 
improved  knowled(;;e  and  feeling  of  society 
when  they  dniw  a  veil  over  the  hideous 
sculptures  of  Cibber,  which  used  to  keep 
watch  over  their  gate,  caricaturing  madness. 
Too  many  of  us  in  this  country  have  to  watch 
with  affectionate  solicitude  the  wanderings  of 
a  mind  that  has  been  one  with  ours  in  love — 
the  anxious  search  for  a  fit  place  of  repose 
and  cure  occurs  at  times  within  the  sphere  of 
every  man*s  acquaintance.  The  search  is  now 
too  diHicult. 

We  hav4'  seen  that,  on  the  1st  (»f  January, 
1850,  there  were  three  thousand  sevi-n  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  members  of  families 
who  could  an*ord  to  pay  for  due  assiMtnnco 
placed  under  appropriate  superintendence. 
Of  this  number,  no  more  than  thirty  per 
cent. — in  exact  numbers  one  thousan!i  and 
ninety-seven — were  residing  in  county  asylums 
and  lunatic  hospitals.  The  remaining  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-sevi^n 
were,  therefore,  being  lodged  in  licensed 
houses.  Of  these  licensed  houses,  therefore, 
it  remains  for  us  to  speak. 

Places  of  safe  custody  for  lunatics  being 
quite  indispens.'ible,  and  such  places  not  bi'ing 
provided  otherwis(»  for  seventy  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number,  it  has  become  a  matter  of 
necessity  that  private  houses  should  be  open 
for  tln'ir  reception,  and  that  private  }>ersons, 
physicians  or  others,  should  endeavour  to 
meet  the  demand  that  exists  for  people 
competent  to  watch  over  the  insane.  If  the 
keeping  of  such  licensed  houses  has. become 
one  of  the  private  modes  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood in  Knjjland,  we  must  by  no  means  say 
that,  as  a  mode  of  earning  bread,  it  is  an 
improper  trading  in  nfliiction.  iiike  most 
other  occupations,  it  supplies  a  pressinij  want, 
in  the  only  way  and  the  best  way  that  is  at 
present  practicable.  The  better  the  men  who 
engagi'  in  it,  the  more  efliciently  will  the 
want  <»f  the  public  be  supplied:  and  among 
the  keepers  of  these  licensed  houses,  there 
are  most  cert-iinly  pers<ms  of  high  principle 
and  noble  purpose,  who  devote  themselves  to 
their  charge  in  the  true  spirit  of  men  who 
labour  in  their  sphere  to  incre:use  the  well- 
being  of  society.  The  system,  h(>vvever,  of 
licensing  private  houses  for  the  care  id*  the 
insane,  is  but  an  inetlicient  substitute  for  that 
which  alone  can  ensure  a  due  provision  for 
their  wants.  We  quote  the  ojiinion  of  the 
highest  living  authority  U])on  these  matters, 
when  we  say,  *'  that  all  persons  of  unsound 
mind  should  become  the  care  of  the  sUite; 
and  should  continue  so  until  recovery."  And 
"  that  every  lunatic  asylum  should  be  the 
property  of  the  stjite,  and  be  ccmtrolled  by 
public  oflicers."  We  quote  these  suggestions 
from  Doctor  Conolly's  work  on  **  The  indica* 
lions  of  Insanity,"  published  in  1830.     Since 
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that  period,  the  nombor  of  insane  persons  in 
England  and  Wales  has  more  than  doubled, 
and  the  nrgoicy  of  ansgestion  for  their  proper 
eare  has  ioereased  in  me  same  proportion. 

The  Aeti  8th  &  9th  Vict  (cap.  100  &  126), 
hf  anffmentiw  thepovers  and  extending  the 
JalBdfotioii  oftlw  Commissioners  of  Lunacy, 
making  a  whbleaome  step  towards  the  full 
and  emcient  superidlandeDee  of  the  State, 
have  done  much  good.  ''Houses"  have,  to 
some  extent,  been  set  in  order,  and  their 
arrangements  and  regulations  have  been  com- 
pelled into  aeeordanee  with  the  requirements 
of  visitors,  more  scrupulous  and  intelligent 
than  those  to  which  they  had  been  previously 
accustomed.  The  evils  of  a  L-:id  system  have 
been  mitigated ;  but  the  bad  system  exists. 

The  complete  equipment  of  a  lunatic  asylum, 
in  accordance  with  tlie  demands  of  modem 
sefenee,  requires  space  and  involves  outlay 
that  can  only  be  afforded  where  the  payments 
reeeived  from  a  large  number  of  patients 
warrant  the  establishment  of  the  asylum  on 
sn  ample  aoale.  Now,  at  the  period  which 
we  have  takes  for  illustration,  on  New- Year's 
Day,  1850y  the  two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
seventy-aeven  patients,  for  whose  care  pay- 
ment  was  made  by  thrir  friends,  and  for 
whose  reeeption  only  private  houses  were 
provided,  were  distributed  in  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  of  these  houses :  forty-five  of 
the  number  being  situated  in  metropolitan 
districts,  and  ninety-one  scattered  about  the 
country.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  tliere 
was  an  average  of  not  more  than  nineteen  or 
twenty  patients  in  each  licensed  house.  Of 
these  licensed  houses,  again,  forty-ono  also 
admitted  paupers.  It  requires  the  co-ope- 
ration, not  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  but  of  at 
least  a  hundred  patients  to  obtain  for  the 
good  of  each  the  full  accommodation  which 
the  care  and  cure  of  lunacy  require.  It  is 
only  by  the  establishment  of  ample  and  well- 
constituted  asylums  controlled  by  the  State, 
that  such  accommodation  can  bo  furnished 
to  all  those  by  whom  it  is  required. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  year,  it  was 
sttoted  by  the  Chairman  of  our  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  that 
'^Soiie  private  asylums  had  undoubtedly  men 
of  experience  at  their  head,  and  he  laid  an 
emphasis  on  'some/  because  ho  found  the 
vast  nnmber  of  private  lunatic  asylums  to  be 
aneh,  that  ho  should  be  glad  indeed  if  some 
arrangement  or  other  could  be  made,  so  that 
no  aoeh  thing  as  a  private  asylum  was  per- 
mitted in  this  country." 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  without 
imputing  to  a  single  person  encaged  in  the 
care  of  lunatics  throughout  the  country  any 
but  the  most  disinterested  benevolence  and 
patient  energy — assuming  that  there  is  not  to 
DO  found  one  instance  of  culpable  mismanage- 
ment—yet still  the  provision  that  exists  in 
England  for  the  care  and  euro  of  the  insane 
is  lamentably  insuflicient  We  need  not  add 
to  the  account  any  allowance  for  incompetence. 


neglect,  and  other  evils  which  must  come  to 
be  added  in  a  Uirge  number  of  instances.  The 
existing  system  being  in  itself  so  obviously 
inadequate,*  we  have  courage  to  hope  that 
before  many  yeara  are  over,  we  may  live  to 
see  '*an  enlightened  and  hunume  system  of 
treating  the  Insane  adopted  throughout  the 
country." 

THE  WOxNDERS  OP  MINCING  LANE. 


There  aie  few  pereons  who  have  not  in 
the  course  of  their  lives  swallowed  certain 
nauseous  doses  of  bark,  colocynth,  aloes, 
or  castor-oil ;  who  have  not  indulged  in  the 
luxury  of  otto  of  rose,  or  musk ;  who  have  not 
had  some  dealings  with  the  colourman,  or  the 
dyer ;  and  yet  1  feel  tolerably  certain  that 
not  one-hnndredth  portion  of  those  same 
readera  know  anything  of  where  such  articles 
come  from,  how  they  arrive  here,  and  through 
what  channel  they  are  finally  distributed.  It 
will  not  ooeur  to  them  that  tiiose  costly  drugs, 
and  dyes,  and  perfumes  arrive  in  this  country 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  huge  packages ; 
that,  in  fact,  ship-loads  of  them  come  at  a 
time;  that  the  bales  and  cases  which  contain 
them  fill  enormous  piles  of  warehouses  in 
three  or  four  of  our  docks  ;  that  several 
hundred  merchants  and  brokers  obtain  a 
handsome  living,  many  realising  fortunes,  by 
their  sale ;  and  that  some  millions  sterling  are 
embarked  in  the  trade. 

These  things  form  a  littie-known  world  of 
their  own.  They  thrive  mostlv  in  Mincing 
Lane,  London.  Even  the  omniscient  Times 
knows  nothing  about  them.  The  Thunderer  is 
powerless  witiiin  the  drug  circle.  Search  its 
acres  of  advertisements,  but  it  will  be  in  vain ; 
nothing  is  to  be  found  there  of  the  dye  and  drug 
sales  which  are  to  be  held  on  Thursday  next 
at  Grarraway*s.  Thes^  mysteries  are  only  to  be 
learnt  at  the  *'  Jerusalem,**  in  Mincing  Lane, 
London,  at  the  ^  Baltic,**  or  from  the  columns 
of  the  Public  Ledger,  a  daily  periodical 
devoted  to  all  such  matters,  and  known  onlv 
to  the  initiated.  In  its  columns  you  will 
find  a  motiey  list  of  all  the  vile  materials 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia ;  and  in  such  quantities 
as  to  justify  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  some 
enormous  conspiracy  to  poison  all  living 
creatures. 

Mincing  I^ane  is  like  no  other  lane,  and 
Mincing  Lane  men  are  like  no  other  men. 
Any  Thursday  morning,  between  the  houre 
of  ten  and  eleven,  and  at  every  alternate 
doorway,  may  be  observed  catalogues  of 
various  drugs  and  dyes  that  are  to  bo  on  sale 
at  noon,  gibbetted  against  the  door-post. 
Mincing  Lane  men  will  be  seen  rushing 
madly  along  the  pavement,  as  if  a  fire  had  just 
broken  out,  and  they  were  in  quest  of  the 
engines,  jamming  innocent  lookers-on  against 
gateways,  and  waggon-wheels,  and  lamp- 
posts. 

It  was  into  one  of  these  obscure  passages 
that  I  turned  with  a  companion^  ^opln^  otit 
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HUUSEHOLD  WORDS. 

1    wny    op   a    iuiitow  Btoircaie,    at  the  |  Miacins;  Lane,  to  s.i_?   Dolhb^   of   Fendmdi  I 

of   constani    conuussions  with    frontk  |  Street    The  fo^  hnd  cnne  op  tha  ■Uhi  nd  H 

Mincing  Lane  men.     Wc  fuaad  onnelFO  iu  i  uhuked   up  the   ga»-1ights,   na  efli.-cliullj  u  I 


a  broker'a  office,  and  thence  in  hia  sample-' 
This  wna  a  large  aqua  re  apart- 
ment, with  wide  counters  extending  round 
tiie  four  Dtdes,  and  several  tables  and  atands 
Oa  UiMC  I.iy  papen  i^n- 
tainiog  varioaa  odd-lookiog,  uopleasniit-sniell- 
„  subatnnees.  Mv  nttention  wu  chiefly 
atlraetud  by  a  nutnber  of  rows  or  pretty- 
lookiog  bottles,  eontaioing  aoroc  pale  bright 
liquid,  which  aeFeriil  of  the  "  l^iuie  men" 
e  busily  iippiog,  atnocking  lh(^i^  lips  after 
each  tnate,  with  uncommon  rulish.  1  inquired 
if  the  tliin-Iookin|r  battles  contained  Johsn- 
neaberg  or  Tokay  7  "  Nn,"  1  wna  nnswered, 
"  castor  oil  1 "  After  thut,  1  was  prepared  to 
Hnd  the  "Lanemea"  hob-nn-nobbingiDlnndn- 
oum,  or  nibbling  lumps  uf  jalap  or  nluea. 

The  time  nppoinlcd  for  the  sale  approached; 
and,  leaving  the  dark  brokers'  ofEce,  wc  did 
our  beat  to  ri'ach  Gsrrawny's,  where  the 
RUCtioQ  of  these  articles  takes  place.  Scores 
of  clcrhe  and  principula  were  procoediog 
frnm  tha  Ltoe  to^va^da  tlitf  s.tme  spot. 
Wr  hurried  along  Fcnchuruh  Street,  .icross 
Graceehurch  Street,  and  up  a  pitrt  of  Lom- 
Ijurd  Street,  following  close  in  the  rear  of  n 
rather  portly  broker,  who  clfarnd  a  way  for 
us  Id  quite  an  easy  ofT-hnnd  manner,  that 
very  pleaannt  to  ns;  but  not  so  agreeable  to 
the  six  men  who  were  offering  toaaljng-forka 
nnd  wash-leather-bags  foi  ■  -  -■ 
Biruhin  Lane.  1  never  could  account  for  the 
extraordinary  demand  existing  fur  those  twc 
article!  in  that  neighbourhood;  unless  it  bt 
that  bankera'  clerks  indulge  freely  in  tonsl- 
and-water,  and  carry  their  dinners  to  office 
in  tlto  leather  bags. 

Out  of  Blrchin  Lane,  down  __  ._.... 
passage  to  the  left,  and  round  another  atraight 
forward,  nnd  there  was  Gorraway's. 
aoon  lost  sight  of  the  pictures  in  frames  for 
hId  outside,  and  turned  to  study  the  pietures 
out  uf  frtmes  inside.  In  the  dark,  heavy. 
looking  culTee-room,  there  were  assembled 
■ome  of  the  mightiest  City  potentates, — th( 
Alexanders,  Nimrods,  nnd  Ciesnra  of  Iht 
drug  and  dye  world.  I  drew  in  my  breath 
u  Ifiewi^d  that  knot  of  stout,  wcll-fuvqured 
persons,  congregated  at  the  foot  of  the  old- 
baliioned  stalrcaiae  leading  to  the  poblic 
a«le  room  nbuve.  i  Irod  those  stairs  lightly, 
balf  in  venenition,  and  laid  my  hand  gently 
and  respei-'lt'ully  on  the  bimistera  thai  I  knew 
raust  have  been  pressed  of  old  by  miglity 
of  commsrue.  Down  those  wide  aweeping  stairs 
monr  had  oflentimca  tripped  lightly  honie- 
iraras,  after  a  day  of  golden  lubour,  laden 
with  the  fruit  of  the  fubled  garden  :  some, 
tioiea,  too,  with  gloomy  brows,  and  feverish, 
flushed  fuces, 

What  a  strange  scene  presented  itself  tn 
the  aale-roora,  when  by  dint  of  scuffling  and 
aqoeezin^,  we  managed  to  furco  our  way  in. 
Thete  could  not  have  been  a  man  letl  "in  aW 


though  all' the  Lnne  mun  had  been  amDlini 
like  double  Dutclimen.  The  .iu«r  :  ' 
pulpit  was  shcoudt^d  iti  a  yellow  hai«, 
windows  were  coropletidy  ctirttuned, 
wiUi  cobwebs,  half  with  fo^.  The  ula 
about  to  commence,  end  the  din  aod  nv 
of  words  gut  U)  be  bewildering;  whilol  liua- 
dredi  of  peaa  were  plunging  madly  inta 
invisible  inkstands,  and  scraU^hing  imagiiuiy 
sentences  and  figures  upon  niyrind»  of  tal:u 
lognea. 

Suddenly  n  cry  burst  upon  my  enr  en  <lal» 
fully  and  shrilly,'  that  1  tlincled  flomi^hndv  hti 
fallen  down  the  old-fashioned  sl.i-r^n^e.  Il 
only  the  "house-crier,"  procUirjiin;;  in  i 
painfull  distracted  sort  of  voice,  Di^ii.  tlii'  ^iIm 
were  "  on."  Every  ra.m  to  hii  place,  if  he  can 
find  one  !  Old  musty  broken,  oflhe  Instcco- 
tury,  with  largo  walsb  seals,  vUte  cravats,  and 
louble  chini,  grouped  tugetfatr  in  en©  dark 
orner :  youthful  broki-rs,  with  twt  new 
hats,  zepW  Ues,  and  u  t^l)•tnin•d  whiskcn, 
hovered  anoat  the  front  of  the  aactionan't 
pnlpit:  rising  brokers,  with  inky  hands,  n^ 
turned  sleeves  of  dusty  coata,  sad  an  infini^ 
of  papere  protruding  from  every  pocket,  wed 
in  all  parts  of  the  room  ready  to  bid  for  any- 
thing. Ranged  aguinst  the  Walts  on  ditiel 
side  were  scores  of  incipient  brokers — thsladt 
of  the  Lane.  Hundreds  of  pens  begai  In 
scratch  upon  catalogues:  hundreds  of  nsMB 
were  hushed  to  a  low  grnmbliog  whisper.  Tbi 
lirst  seller  (every  vendor  is  an  annHrnerral 
Giirrawny's)  mounted  the  tribune,  sad  th< 
curious  work  began.  My  former  cxpentBM 
hnd  sho>'  n  salesmen  to  be  anxions  to  mAi 
the  most  of  everything,  and  atriWi  and  pal 
and  coax,  and  dally,  nnlil  they  felt  «•• 
vinced  the  utmost  farthing  had  been  bid ;  m 
then,  and  not  nnlil  then,  did  the  "  eoing 
going,"  merge  into  the  "gone.''  nnd  th 
coquetting  nammef  fell.  But  those  wen 
evidently  old-fashioned,  diarppui'il'l'.'  »'''a 
They  don't  stand  any  nonsense  :it  i;;iir;Ka\  '■ 
There  is  no  Uroe  to  consider.  'I'ln  in.ldir.i; 
fly  about  like  lightning.  Buyiu;;  :inil  fnUiii 
at  Garraway's  is  done  like  eonjuiiug — tli 
iota  nrc  disposed  of  by  haens.pocun.  SonfidI] 
does  the  little  nubUy  hsminer  fall  oo  A 
desk,  that  one  might  well  imagine  Y 
near  an  undertaker's  shop  with  a  T«ty  Ufl^ 
business. 

I  said  that  the  first  "seller" 
the  rising  men,  with  dark  bushy  whiskei^^ 
shnrp  twinkling  eye  that  was  cvcrywhcfvill 
once,  Hnd  a  strong  piercin?  voice.  lie  Irt  off  Us 
words  in  sharp  cracks  like  dcloniiting  balls. 
By  way  i.f  Blarlingpleaaantly,  he  ll.iog  hioistlf 
into  an  attitude  that  birikcd  like  one  ol  «tark 
dednnce,  scowling  with  his  dark  eyes  on 
aaai'nibled  bnyers,  as  though  they  v 
plotting  together  to  poison  him  witli  his  i 
drugs.  Up  went  the  lirst  lota;  a  phM 
I  aasurVwieW,  o(  nine  hundred  cas«B   of  caa 


oU,  two  handred  eheita  of  rhoWli,  and  three 
baodred  and  fifty  '^aerons"  of  yellow  bark. 
The  riaiog  broker  atormed  and  raved,  aa  bid 
followed  bM,  piercing  the  murtnaringf  dio 
with  aharp  expletlvea.    One,  two,  three,  four 

1-  -— Ibe  nine  haadrod  eaaea  were  diapoaed  of  in 
a^llme  br  «oiBe  ■hannloua  proceaa  of  abort* 
htad-aactioneerinf^  ftaown  only  at  Garra- 
way*a.  I  thought  tlld  broker  would  hnve 
gone  absolutely  mad,  aa  the  bida  went  rapidly 
on:  aome  alow  man  of  inferior  intellect  would 
have  given  the  buyera  time  to  overbid  each 
other ;  he  aeemed  to  take  delight  in  per> 
plexing  the  whole  room,  and  aa  quickly  aa  a 
voice  cried  out  ** Hep!"  (the  bidding  inter- 
jection of  Garraway*a)  ao  instantuneoualy  fell 
the  everlaatiag  little  hammer ;  and  aa  aurelv 
did  the  aeller  aeowl  harder  than  ever,  oa  mucn 
aa  to  aay,  **  I  ahould  juat  like  to  catch  anybody 
elae  io  time  for  that  lot"  In  thia  nahion 
above  thras  hundred  Iota  were  sold  In  leaa 
time  than  manjr  people  in  tbo^  laat  century 
would  have  taken  to  eouot  them  up. 

The  **ri«iBg**  broker  waa  followed  by  one 
of  the  old  adiool,  a  pleasant-looking,  eaay- 
golng  man,  the  very  reverse  of  his  prede- 
oeaaor.  He  consumed  as  much  time  in  wiping 
and  adjnating  his  spectacles,  as  had  sufficed 
juat  before  to  knock  down  a  score  of  Iota. 
He  couldnt  find  a  pen  that  didn't  aplutter, 
and  he  couldn't  make  his  catalogue  lie  flat  on 
the  deak;  and  at  last  the  impatience  of  the 
"riaing"  men,  and  the  Lane  lads— Young 
Mincing  Lane-— was  manifested  by  a  aharp 
rapping  of  boot-heels  on  the  floor,  which  soon 
swelled  to  a  atorm.  The  quiet  broker  waa 
not  to  be  hurried ;  he  looked  mildly  around 
ovter  bia  glasses,  and  rebuked  rebellion  with 
^Boya,  boys!  no  nonsense."  The  bids  went 
soMOthly  along ;  potent  drugs,  rich  dyes,  and 
coaUy  apwes  fell  before  the  calculating  ham- 
mer; but,  each  time,  ere  it  descend^,  the 
bland  aeller  gazed  inquiringly,  and  I  almost 
fancied  imploringly,  to  the  bidder,  lest  he 
liad  made  a  mistake,  and  might  wish  to  re- 
tract hie  raah  "« Hep ! " 

The  broker  who  followed,  dealt  larffelv  in 
flowing  language,  as  well  as  drugs  and  dyes. 
He  assured  the  company  present — and  looked 
very  bard  at  me,  as  though  I  was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  fact,  and  was  ready  to  back 
him— that  he  intended  to  give  all  his  lots 
away;  he  was  determined  to  ^et  rid  of  them, 
and  be  really  would  not  allow  his  friends  to 
leave  the  room  without  distributini;  hii^  goods 
among  them.  Considering  his  liberal  spirit, 
I  thoi^^t  his  friends  evinced  very  little  thank- 
fulness; for  the  lots  moved  as  slowly  as  presents 
could  be  supposed  to  do.  There  was  one 
lice  little  parcel — about  twenty  cases  of 
iloea — that  ho  was  dettTinined  on  giving 
\way  to  a  very  musty  old  dealer,  who,  how- 
>ver,  shook  his  ancient  head,  and  declined  the 
>itter  bargain. 

There  were  a  few  score  tons  of  some 
aysterioua  article,  with  an  unintelligible 
Bme,  that  hung  somewhat  heavily  at  two- 


pence three  farthings  per  pound.  It  was 
amoving  to  aee  bow  politely  anxioua  the 
l>roker  was  to  work  the  'figure  up  to 
threepence;  not  that  he  wantMl  the  extra 
farthing;  he'd  rather  have  flung  it  all  into 
the  aea  than  have  felt  auch  a  paltry  desire  ; 
but  he  juat  wanted  to  see  the  thing  go  . 
at  even  money;  it  would  look  ao  much 
better  in  the  Price  Current,  and  would 
make  the  total  so  much  more  easy  to  cast  in 
the  account  aales.  His  winning  eloquence 
was  fruitless ;  the  unpronounceable  drag  waa 
knocked  down  at  two-pence  three  farthinga. 
When  I  eznreased  my  astonishment  that  men 
of  such  undoubted  substance  aa  I  aaw  there, 
should  condescend  to  haggle,  like  any 
hnck8ter8,at  an  odd  farthing,  I  was  told  that 
trifling  aa  the  difference  appeared  by  the 
sinsrle  pound  weight,  the  aggregate  of  the  extra 
farthing  upon  the  quantity  offered  for  aale 
that  day,  would  amount  to  aome  thousands  of 
pounds  sterling ;  and  that,  at  certain  seasons, 
some  psitnr  odd  farthing  had  realiaed  or  lost 
fortunes.  There  were  a  few  more  unintelligible 
things — Mincing  Lane  jargon — that  required 
interpretation.  What  "  overtakera "  could 
mean,  I  waa  at  a  loaa  to  know ;  but  I  learnt 
that  they  were  certain  extra  packagea  re- 
quired to  re-pack  goods,  after  they  biui  been 
opened  out  in  the  dock  warehouses.  One 
smart-looking  seller  aatoniahed  me  by  putting 
up  what  he  termed  a  lot  of  ^  good  handy 
sweepal" — ^not  climbing-boya,  but  the  a  weep- 
ings of  the  warehouaea. 

when  the  day's  work  was  over ;  when  the 
last  lot  of  ** sweeps"  waa  disposed  of,  and 
buyers  and  sellers,  Lane  men  and  Lane  lada, 
once  more  mingled  in  Babel  dbcord  ;  the 
dense  green  fog  m  the  narrow  alley  peeped  in 
at  the  sooty  windows ;  the  hazy  gas-light  over 
the  pulpit  winked  at  the  murky  fog  through 
the  glass,  flickered,  struggled,  waned,  and 
went  out ;  we  turned  towards  the  old  stair- 
case, slowly  merging  into  the  general  crowd, 
and  I  again  heard  the  names  of  strange  che- 
micala,  and  gums,  and  substances,  spoken  of 
in  kindly  sympathising  brotherhood.  Cream 
of  tartar  had,  no  doubt,  felt  rather  pooriy  a 
short  time  since,  for  it  was  said  to  be  ''deci- 
dedly improving."  Opium  must  have  been  in 
an  undecided  and  vacillating  mood  during  a 
long  period,  ns  I  heard  it  reported  to  be 
''showing  a  little  firmness  at  last"  Scam- 
mony  Wiis  said  to  be  "drooping;"  and  as  for 
castor-oil,  there  was  not  the  slightest  hope  of 
its  "  recovering."  It  was  curious  to  hear  those 
articles  destined  for  the  cure  of  human 
maladies,  or  ease  of  human  sufferin^rs,  thus 
intimately  linked  in  their  own  capacities  with 
worldly  ailings  and  earthly  infirmities.  I 
almost  expected  to  hear  that  some  of  the 
dyes  had  got  the  me.'isleR,  or  that  hooping- 
cough  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  younger 
branches  of  the  drut;  family. 

A  better  estimate  of  the  actual  amount  of 
potent  medicine  which  the  human  family, 
somehow  or  other,  contrives  to  imbibe,  can 
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scarcely  be  arrived  at  than  br  an  attenduee* 
or  two  at  these  aalea.  Twiee  in  every  month 
—on  each  alternate  ThurBday — ^whole  fleet- 
loads  of  deadly  narcotics,  drasUo  aperients, 
and  nauseous  tonics  and  febrifngo,  are  dis- 
posed of  as  sheer  matter  of  conrse.  At  «ieh 
of  thcao  auctions,  as  mnch  castor-oil  is  sold 
as  would  suffice  to  float  n  first-rate  frigate. 
In  the  coarse  of  about  three  hours,  what 
with  drugs,  dyes,  and  perfumery,  fall^  fifty 
thousand  pounds  worth  of  property  is  dis- 
posed of,  and  that,  too,  of  articles  which 
the  world  at  larse  have  no  conception  of, 
save  as  distributed  by  chemists  and  others  in 
twopenny  packets  or  sixpenny  phials.  Vast, 
indeed,  must  be  the  amount  of  mortal  suffer- 
ing and  affluent  luxury  that  can  thus  absorb, 
week  by  week,  these  gigantic  cargoes  of  physic 
and  fraffrance.  From  east  and  west  the 
freighted  ships  arrive.  Every  nook  and 
corner,  every  mountain  and  desert  place,  is 
scoured  for  contributions  to  our  Pharmaco- 
pcela.  Let  any  new  disease  make  its  appear- 
ance among  us,  and  immediately  the  busy 
hand  of  science  is  at  work,  and  in  some  remote 
comer  of  this  wondrous  world,  some  root,  or 
seed,  or  oozing  gum,  is  found  to  battle  with 
the  newly.fonnd  enemy.  Cost  is  of  little 
moment,  so  that  the  remedy  be  efficacious. 
It  was  not  very  many  months  since  ^'Koussa," 
a  new  and  valuable  vegetable  medicine  from 
Abvssinia,  was  introduced;  it  was  immedi- 
ately bought  up  at  a  guinea  an  ounce,  and 
that  price  drew  such  abundant  supplies  to 
this  country,  that  the  same  article  is  now 
selling  at  two  shillings  the  ounce. 

It  may  bo  truly  observed  that  every  nation 
under  the  sun  is  busily  occupied  in  collecting 

Eroducts  for  our  dispensaries  and  hospitals. 
1  China,  Tartary,  Egypt,  America,  in  the 
most  southern  isle  of  the  South  Pacific,  on 
the  loftiest  peak  of  the  mighty  Andes,  in  the 
hottest  deserts  of  Arabia  or  Africa,  in  the 
most  pestilential  bunds  of  India,  men  are 
toiling  for  the  inmates  of  the  sick-room,  to  aid 
that  high  and  holy  art  whose  noble  aim  is  to 
win  our  bodies  from  the  penalty  of  pain. 

AMONG  THE  MOORS. 

Arrived  in  Cadiz  in  1847,  after  a  ramble 
througii  Spain,  wo  felt  an  irresistible  desire 
to  take  a  peep  ut  Morocco.  Wo  strongly 
desired  to  see  what  Mauritania's  children 
were  like;  whether  they  had  black  or  cop- 
per-coloured faces  ;  whether  tney  wore  tur- 
bans or  caps,  sandals  or  hose,  mantles  or 
jerkins;  whether  they  resembled  our  play- 
going  recollections  of  Othello.  Exactly  at 
ten  o*clock  one  night  late  in  October,  this 
desire  pressed  so  strongly  upon  us  that  we 
decided  that  existence  could  not  be  tolerated 
an  hour  longer  without  an  instant  departure 
for  Morocco.  The  beautiful  blue  Mediterranean 
was  scarcely  rippled  by  a  wave ;  the  moon 
shed  a  glorious  light  over  its  glassy  surface, 
whiJe  its  bed  seemed  formed  of  the  myriads 


of  Stan  which  the  deep  still  wsten  refleeted. 
A  lazy  felneea  lay  motionless  on  the  shore ; 
and,  in  her,  a  lazjr  boatman  was  stratched 
at  fidl  length.  We  questioned  him  as  to 
the  praetleaUIitir  of  our  instant  embweition 
for  Moroeco.  He  turned  no  hb.htad,  ayed 
ns  inquisitively,  as  if  to  saaiflr  Mwneif  num. 
mad  we  were,  told  as  to--  *vS»  with  God^? 
coiled  himself  up  and  disposed  his  Umbs 
in  that  postnitt  of  utter  unebmpromisinff 
idleness,  of  wUbh  only  the  limbs  of  Spanish 
boatmen  ud  Italian  lazzaroni  are  capable. 
Tlie  master  pf  a  sailing-vessel  had,  however, 
more  eonfidence  in  our  sanity  and  in  his  own 
baraoe,  and  jre  struck  a  bargain  with  hitn. 

The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  strictly  ful- 
filled; foTy  aided  by  a  light  fresh  breeze,  whieh 
spnwff  np  soon  after  we  had  embarked,  wv- 
daahea  into  the  pretty  bay  of  Tangicrs  early  on 
the  following  morning.  Our  colours  were  soon 
hoiited ;  sflZ^  in  obedience  to  .conventional 
laws,  a  meanrngeC'-  was  despifadied  to  ask 
permission  for  us  to  land.  Meanwhile,  we 
lay  there,  at  anchor  under  a  heavy  fire  of 
telescopes.  Although  sailing  nnder  the 
Spanish  flag,  onr  English  faces  were  soon 
recognised,  and  the  British  eonsnl  politely 
came  out  in  a  small  boat  to  receive  and  to 
conduct  us  on  shore.  Iisndlng  in  these  parts 
is  a  sort  of  national  amusement,  in  which 
lookers-on  take  especial  delight  It  is  a 
practical  joke,  performed  bv  a  party  of  Moors, 
who  play  with  every  gentleman  who  desires 
to  land,  a  game  of  pickaback  through  the 
shallow  water  of  the  shore.  Ladies  are 
carried,   more    solemnly,  in   chairs  upon  a 

Sair  of  swarthy  Moslem  shocdders.  The 
[oors  are  a  handsome  race  of  men  ;  not 
nearly  so  black  aa  the  Othello  of  the  stage,  not 
generally  tall,  but  the  turban  and  hlack  add 
greatly  to  their  apparent  height.  They 
also  make  the  most  of  themselves  by  an 
upright  and  dignified  carriage.  Their  black 
oyes  are  full  of  fire  and  intelligence.  Their 
bronze  complexions  and  long  swarthy  beards 
contrast  strongly  with  thoir  snow-white 
costume. 

The  circumstance  of  arriving  on  a  Sunday 
was  favourable  to  our  first  impression  of  a 
Moorish  town.  English,  French,  Spanish, 
and  American  flags  were  gaily  floating  from 
various  buildings,  with  the  colours  of  all 
nations  who  are  civilised  enough  to  afford  a 
Tangerene  consulate.  The  natives  did  their 
part  to  make  the  appearance  of  things  cheerful ; 
for  it  happened  to  be  market-day,  and  the 
market-place  presented  a  busy  and  sparkling 
picture.  Moors  gravely  discussing  matters  of 
commerce,  and  totally  indifferent  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  foreigners :  Arabs  displaying  their 
rich  merchandise  to  the  best  advantage :  Jews 
scrutinising  some  curious  relique  on  which 
they  were  asked  to  lend  money,  (the  rate  of 
interest  paid  for  cash  so  advanced  is  three- 
pence per  month  on  the  dollar) :  women 
sheeted  up  in  their  hiacks,  with  only  one  eye 
visible,  hurrying  through  the  crowd,  neither 
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lookin|r  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  fearful  of  en- 
coantcriog  with  their  one  eye  the  rude  {ifUiDce 
of  man :  laden  camels  iDstinctively  bending  to 
bo  disbardened  of  their  load  of  fruit,  grain, 
or  other  load :  bonds  of  wild-looking  negroes, 
with  scarcely  any  co?ering,  hooting  in  tones 
most  dissonant  to  civilised  oars.  To  all  these 
discords  was  added  a  constint  din  of  Moorish 
music,  whioh  appeared  to  give  ecstatic  deliglit 
to  the  negroes,  whose  wild  gestures  were 
marvellous  to  behold. 

Our  attention  was,  by  this  time,  attracted  to 
the  houses  which,  from  their  peculiar  construc- 
tion, olfcr  a  complete  contrast  to  anything 
European;  the  rooms  are  built  so  as  to  form 
a  square  courts  which  is  open  to  the  sky  :  the 
exquisite  climate  preciuiiing  the  necessity 
of  using  their  paintod  oil-skin  canopy  except 
as  a  protection  against  the  heavy  niins  by 
which  they  are  occ:isionnlly  visited.  This 
court  is  covered  with  a  carpet  or  matting, 
according  to  the  season;  and  in  the  centre 
there  is  a  fountain,  which,  continually  playing, 
produces  a  delicious  freshness;  the  windows, 
inste^id  of  looking  on  to  the  streets,  open 
generally  into,  and  receive  light  and  air  from, 
this  court.  By  this  arrangement  the  sun  is  en- 
tirely excluded,  and  the  houses  are  frequently 
found  cooler  and  more  comfortable,  notwith- 
standing the  heat  ot'  the  climate,  than  Euro- 
pean dwellings.  The  roofs  are  quite  flat,  and 
form  terraces,  on  which  people  walk  in  the 
evening,  or  whenever  tiie  sun  is  sufliciently 
temperate.  Lookin;;  down  from  this  prome- 
nade, the  town  hva  a  singular  appearance  ;  the 
minarets  of  the  niosqiies  alone  st:inding  out  in 
relief  from  the  ilat,  low,  white  roofs,  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  large  churchyard;  and  this 
impression  is  soiiiewhat  strengthened  by  the 
repeated  call  to  prayer  from  the  mosques. 
It  begins  at  davoreak.  and  is  continued  at 
intervals  all  day:  the  ^loalem  priest  ad- 
dressing himself  alternately  to  the  four  winds. 

A  considerablt!  [»art  of  tiie  population  of 
most  Moorish  tov.ns  is  Jewish,  and  they 
form  (it  neeil  soarcrly  be  said)  a  separate 
and  distinct  ehiss,  being  wholly  different 
in  habits,  manners,  and  dress  from  the  Ma- 
hometans. Tlie  iiu.le  eostume  is  prescribed 
bv  law;  it  consists  of  a  tunic  or  jraberdine 
of  dark-blue  elolii,  litlinfr  close  to  the  throat, 
and  descendini:  to  the  ankles,  slashed  at  the 
sides,  and  triniiiii.-il  with  braid :  a  row 
of  small  buttons  are  Mui^'ed  down  the  front, 
and  the  slasheii  .sljcves  are  ornamented  to 
correspond;  tlier^- i-.  an  uiuK'r  VfSt  of  white 
cotton  V)Uttone\l  li>  the  throat,  which  one 
se^s  by  the  upper  part  of  the  blue  dress  being 
left  open  ;  the  white  sleeves  are.  also  seen 
I  under  the  open  sleeves  uf  ehitli ;  the  waist  is 
encircled  by  a  handsome  Moorish  scarf,  of 
satin,  with  stripes  of  all  the  brightest  colours 
worked  in  with  iroUl  thread:  yellow  slippers. 
and  a  little  black  cloth  cap,  resembling  that 
worn  by  the  modern  Greeks,  complete  the 
Jewish  (iress,  worn  throughout  Morroco.  It 
is  a  ci;issic  costume :  the  sombre  tint  of  the 


tunic  contrasting  not  unpleasingly  with  the 
white  Moorish  dresses  on  which  the  eye  is 
constantly  dwelling. 

It  is  said  that  many  of  the  frail  daughters 
of  Israel  offending  against  their  own  strict 
laws  become  followers  of  the  Prophet,  to 
avoid  celibacy,  which  is  the  penalty  of  indis- 
cretion inflicted  on  Jewish  maidens ;  but  one 
never  hears  this  charge  of  heresy  brought 
ngainst  the  men,  who,  having  no  indulgence 
to  crave  from  Mahometanism,  are  proverbial 
for  a  scrupulous  obser\'ance  of  their  religious 
feasts  and  fasts. 

We  had  not  remained  long  in  the  city 
before  I  was  aflbrded  the  rare  privilege  of 
being  present  at  a  Jewish  wedding.  The 
solemnisation  of  the  marriage  rite  is  pre- 
ceded by  seven  days'  feasting  and  rejoicing 
at  the  house  of  the  betrothed  Open  house  is 
indeed  kept,  where  the  friends  and  relations 
of  the  aflianccd  couple  meet  every  day  to  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry.  The  guests  usually  as- 
semble before  noon.  On  my  arrival  at  twelve 
o'clcxik  the  rooms  were  already  filled  with 
visitors.  I  was  conducted  iirst  to  a  chamber 
where  the  bride,  prettily  attired  and  veiled, 
w;is  seated  on  a  bed  to  be  looked  at ;  Moorish 
modesty  forbiddiag  that  she  should  take  any 
other  part  in  the  merry-making  than  that  of 
silently  looking  on.  Passing  through  the  ad- 
joining room — where  cakes,  wine,  and  fruit  of 
every  description  were  spread  in  abundance — 
I  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  family 
group  and  their  large  circle  of  friends,  all  of  the 
gentler  sex;  male  visitors  being  rigidly  pro- 
hibited. I  have  rarely  seen  anything  more 
classically  beautiful  than  the  faces  of  those 
Jewish  women.  One  more  beautiful  and 
pensive-looking  than  the  rest  appeared  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  the  affair.  She  was 
magnificently  dressed  in  amber-eoloured  and 
crimson  silk  damask  embroidered  with  gold, 
white  silk  with  satin  stripes ;  spangles ;  a 
jacket  of  pale  blue  velvet  embroidered  with 
gold  and  trimmed  with  gold  buttons ;  sleeves 
of  white  gauze,  curiously  pinned  together 
behind  the  back,  leaving  the  arms  exposed, 
the  rounded  form  of  wjiich  was  set  off  by 
costly  bracelets,  in  keeping  with  a  profusion 
of  jewellery  in  the  shape  of  brooches,  ear- 
rings, and  neeklace.  A  handkerchief  was  tied 
over  the  hea<l,  and  red  slippers  embroidered 
in  silver  completed  the  dress. 

D.iucing  appeared  to  form  the  chief  enter- 
tiinment,  and  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit 
to  the  discordant  sounds  of  sundry  t«)m- 
toms  iirid  a  fiddle.  The  want  of  harmony 
was,  however,  amply  compensated  by  the  sin- 
iriilarity  of  their  national  dances.  They  are 
intended  to  represent  the  human  passions. 
They  were  generally  performed  singly,  though 
sometimes  two  persons  stood  up  together, 
each  holding  a  gay-coloured  handkerchief 
eoquettishly  over  the  head.  They  seldom 
moved  from  one  spot,  and  their  movements 
were  nearly  all  with  the  body  ;  not  with  the 
legs.     Their  figures  were  entirely  unconfined 
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hy  stays.  The  TeqMtiehoreaD  pwt  of  the  n« 
joictDg  terminated  about  six  o^elouk,  and  a 
samptuous- banquet  followed^  of  whieh  about 
thirty  of  the  ffuests  partoolc.  The  table  was 
decorated  with  mussiTe  eaodelabra,  and  a 
costly  service  of  plate,  which  is  generally  an 
heir-loom  in  the  families  of  theee  rich  Jewish 
merchants. 

As  a  loolcer-on,  I  was  not  aaked  to  loin  in 
the  feast;  but  I  am  not  unacquainted  with 
the  mysteries  of  the  Jewish  euinmst  and  can 
pronounce  them  capable  of  satisfying  even 
Epicurean  tastes.  We  had  already  seen  some 
portion  of  the  viands  which  now  smolced  upon 
the  board;  for,  according  to  the  ancient 
Jewish  custom,  the  animal  part  of  their  food 
undergoes  a  process  of  sprinkling  with  salt 
and  water;  and  during  this  operation  it  b 
placed  in  the  open  court,  and  is,  therefore, 
seen  by  all  who  may  enter  the  houae ;  indeed, 
the  first  thing  whkh  attracted  our  attention 
on  arriving,  wna  the  goodly  array  of  some  two 
or  three  dozen  hc^d  of  poultry  arranged  in 
rows  upon  a  wooden  machine,  resemeling  a 
eommon  garden  flower-stand,  where  they  were 
put  to  drain  out  every  drop  of  blood.  The 
betrothed  had,  like  myaelf,  nothing  to  est, 
being  condemned  to  remain  daily  on  her 
•how-bod,  until  the  departure  of  the  gueats. 

I  felt  eurions  to  know  at  what  time  a 
Moorish  bride  oats  and  drinka  during  the 
eight  days  of  purgatory  to  whieh  ahe  is  sub- 

{eot,  for  at  whatever  hour  you  enter  you  find 
ler  always  in  the  same  position.  On  the  eve 
of  the  eighth  day  she  is  exhibited  until  an 
unusually  late  hour,  in  consequence  of  the 
customary  display  of  her  marriage  gifts,  all 
of  which  are  apread  out  upon  the  bed  where 
she  is  sitting,  to  be  curiously  examined  by 
the  visitors.  Amongst  the  gaudy  display  of 
silk  and  gauze  dresses,  scarfs,  on*. — for  the 
Jews  are  remarkable  for  their  love  of  gay 
colours — may  be  seen  the  long  glossy  tresses, 
of  which  the  intended  bride  is,  according  to 
the  Jewish  custom,  always  despoiled  before 
Durrlage;  being,  as  wives,  strictly  forbidden 
to  wear  their  own  hair.  They  feel  no  regn*t  at 
losing  what  is  said  to  bo  a  ^  woman*s  glory,'*  as 
it  is  certainly  one  of  her  greatest  ornaments. 
On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day,  the 
friends  and  relations  who  are  to  bu  pre- 
sent ut  the  ceremony,  arrive  as  early  as  seven 
o'clock,  to  assist  the  bride  in  the  last  duties 
of  her  toilet ;  which  are  somewhat  onerous, 
for  a  Moorish  woman  indulges  freely  in  the 
use  of  rouge,  white  lead,  and  powder.  Her 
eyebrows  and  eyelashes  are  darkened,  the  tips 
of  her  fingers  are  painted  pink,  and  her  nails 
are  dyed  with  henna.  These  (»perations  over, 
scarf,  head-dress  and  veil,  are  put  on  by  the 
woman  of  the  high«Ht  rank  present  The 
bridal  head-dress  is  formed  of  paste-board 
worked  over  with  silk,  and  i)rofuHely  orna- 
mented with  jewels:  it  is  very  high,  and 
resumhios  in  shape  the  pnpal  crown.  The 
//  toilet  fn\r]y  achieved,  the  damsel  is  conducted 
principal  apartment,  and  placed  *m  an 


am^hdr,  miaed  on  a  kind  of  dak  about 
Ibrae  feet  from  the  door;  a  brideVwoman 
standing  on  each  side,  holding  in  her  right 
hand  a  long  wax  candle,  such  aa  those  seen 
on  the  altars  in  Catholte  ehurohea.  There 
are  no  bridesmaids ;  their  oflke  belngplwnja 
performed  by  married  womeii:  fftpB  efm. 
nut  being  allowed  to  gu*^  on  a  marriage 
feast  Ilia  Important  mbment  ww  now  at 
handy  the  momeot  which  waa  to  decide  the 
happlaeaa  or  niaerv  of  the  fair  timid  child, 
whose  yovdi  and  oeauty  it  seemed  a  sin  to 
•aerifiee.    She  woa  only  thirteen  years  of  age. 

In  proportm  aa  the  preceding  seven  days 
bad  been  joyMa  the  eighth  appeared  solemn. 
The  aeene  aeemed  to  awaken  sod  memories  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  those  present  In  the  ex- 
presslnn  of  5ne  woman  I  fancied  I  could  read 
a  mother*a  ffrief  for  her  dishonoured  child ; 
In  another,  Tteagination  conjured  up  a  wife 
weeping  over  her  childless  etate,  and  in  the 
latter  f  was  not  nflstakso,  fbr  I  waa  after^ 
wards  informed  that  the  beantiful,  pensive- 
looking  woman  whoae  dress  we  admired,  had 
just  b^n  divorced  ftom  her  husband,  having 
been  wedded  two  years  without  presenting 
him  with  a  representative  of  his  name.  Thu 
alone  waa  ground  for  divorce. 

All  eyea  were  now  turned  towards  the  door ; 
the  betrothed  peered  through  her  veil,  as 
anxious  to  l)ehold  the  ceremony  as  we  were, 
and,  as  eight  o'clock  struck,  the  Rabbi  entered, 
followed  by  the  bridegroom.  Taking  his 
place  in  front  of  the  bride's  chair,  the  bride- 
groom standing  on  his  right,  and  the  guests  in 
a  circle  round  him,  the  guest  read  aloud  from 
the  Hebraic  ritual  the  moral  and  social  duties 
to  be  observed  by  the  man  and  wife.  The 
greater  part  of  the  servico  is  chanted— all 
preaent  lending  their  voices.  A  massive 
gold  ring,  of  a  strange  form,  was  given,  to  be 
worn  on  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand.  The 
service  ended,  the  t>rido  was  carried  in  her 
chair  of  state  to  the  chamber  where  she  had 
been  exhibited  during  the  preceding  week, 
and,  halting  on  the  threshold,  a  piece  of  sugar 
was  given  to  her  by  the  Rabbi,  who,  taking  a 
full  glass  of  water,  at  the  same  time  broke  the 
glass  over  her  head.  The  sugar  U  typical  of 
the  sweets  of  Hymen  ;  the  water  of  its  purity  ; 
and  the  broken  glass  of  the  irrevocable 
character  of  the  ceremony.  The  bride  was 
then  placed  again  upon  the  bed,  and  her 
mother  took  her  place  beside  her,  as  if  to 
guard  the  precious  treasure  until  called  upon 
to  resign  her  to  her  husband. 

The  ceremony  of  the  su^ar  and  broken  glass 
only  appertains  to  Jewish  weddings.  The 
cutting  off  the  betrothed^s  hnir  is  also  peculiar 
to  them ;  bnt  many  of  the  MooriHh  nnd 
ancient  Jewish  rites  have  become  identical. 
The  eight  days'  feasting  and  the  exclusion  of 
male  visitors  are  alike  common  to  both.  A 
pair  of  female's  slippers  placed  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  door,  is  a  si-^n  that  no  male  visitor 
above  the  age  of  twelve  may  cross  it  The 
\  abMse  o^  \ik\\a  ^vile^  amongst  the  women  is 
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a  favourite  bit  of  Moslem  scandal.  The  cos- 
tume of  the. Moorish  and  Jewish  bride  is  also 
the  same,  except  that  women  of  the  ShreefiaD 
family,  or  those  descended  from  the  Prophet, 
wear  green.  In  rich  families,  the  wedding  is 
always  followed  by  horse-races  and  fireworks. 
The  women  look  on  closely  veiled,  or,  more 
correctly,  sheeted.  The  bride  is  carried 
through  the  streets  in  procession,  to  the 
sound  of  music,  in  a  sort  of  Punch-theatre, 
placed  on  the  back  of  a  horse.  If  the  proces- 
sion pass  a  mosque,  all  tiie  persons  composing 
it  are  obliged  to  tike  ofl'  their  shoes  and 
walk  barefooted.  I^astly,  the  Moorish  bride 
on  arriving  at  her  husband's  house,  is  lifted 
over  the  threshold  of  the  door,  lest  she  should 
stumble  while  entering,  which  would  bo  a 
fearful  omen. 


CHIPS. 


CHANGE  FOR  .V  SOVEREIGN. 

It  is  quite  time,  when  gold  is  pouring  in 
upon  us  from  8outh  America  and  Austral- 
asia, for  all  men  to  begin  to  put  their  hands 
into  their  pockets,  and  think  over  the  matter 
of  gold  supply  with  the  keen  relish  that  is 
lent  by  private  personal  concern.  The  whole 
subject  must  take  a  prominent  place  during 
the  next  year  or  two  riniong  the  social  problems 
of  the  dav. 

■r 

I  have,  Mrs.  Ensiday  declares,  a  settled 
income ;  let  me  driw  my  dividends  in  peace, 
and  don't  tease  me  with  troublesome  calcula- 
tions.— Certainly,  .Mrs.  Easiday;  but  what  if 
there  should  come  a  dny  when,  having  drawn 
your  dividends,  Vx^u  find  your  house-rent, 
wages,  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  all  raised  to  what 
you  think  a  famine  priee;  while  your  work- 
ing-men tell  you  calmly  that  the  sovereign  has 
changed  its  value  t 

Ah!  Mr.  Credit  mutters,  poor  old  woman, 
she  is  to  bo  pitied.  It  will  be  hard  for  the 
fundholders;  but,  if  the  alteration  in  the 
value  of  the  soviTeicrn  is  to  chop  the  National 
Debt  into  halves,  :.nd  throw  one  hnlf  of  it 
away,  why,  I  s.iy,  r.cvrr  mind  a  little  tempo- 
rary inconvenieiiei'. — Hut,  Mr.  Credit,  you  are 
such  a  respectable  ni.in  and  owe  nobody  more 
than  a  week's  aeeoiiiit,  while  my  Lord  Eyrope, 
my  Lady  Stilt,  i\in\  m.iiiy  more  good  customers 
of  yours,  are  in  your  ticbt,  take  them  together, 
for  a  good  roarni  snin — Would  you  like  to 
have  eaeh  poumi  t'l*  it  paid  with  a  hall' 
sovereign  ? 

Will  it  be  di»sii;:l)lo,  in  fiiet,  to  maintain 
strict  adherenec  to  tlii'  eurrrrit  definition  of  a 
piece  of  money,  il'trr  the  main  part  of  the 
definition  has  Wm  faUilied  ?  Will  it  be  be- 
sinible  to  do  this  tor  the  sake  c»f  Cfiving  in- 
direct, unearned  ji<lvanta<je  to  all  debtors  at 
the  expense  of  all  eredit<»rs,  national  or  private  ? 
.ind.  is  the  Enirli^h  nation  likely  to  think  th.'it 
it  will  be  dcsir.ihle.  bi*eaiise  (ireat  Hntain  is 
u  drhtor  on  the  larijest  M-alc  ?  Plainly,  it 
will    be  necessary,  if  men  would  bo  honest. 


that,  whenever  the  increased  supply  of  gold 
begins  to  tell  upon  the  currency,  the  states  of 
Europe  should  find  some  method  of  adapting 
altered  symbols  to  unaltered  truths.  The 
obligations  entered  upon  ledgers  are  so  many 
facts;  and  £.  5.  d.  are  symbols  representing 
them.  If  the  symbols  fall  into  confusion,  they 
must  be  restored  to  order;  wo  must  not 
confuse  the  facts  also,  to  bring  about  a  state  of 
harmony.  If  a  man  has  his  portrait  painted, 
to  be  hung  up  in  his  dining-room,  and  a 
malicious  mouse  bites  through  the  canvas  and 
destroys  an  eye,  the  gentleman  would  not  be 
wise  in  causing  one  of  his  own  eyes  to  be  put 
out  in  order  that  the  painting  might  not 
cease  to  be  a  likeness.  Let  us  adapt  our 
forms  and  methods  to  our  duties  in  the  world, 
and  not  accommodate  our  duties  to  our  forms. 

But  who  knows  th.it  the  sovereign,  which 
represents  to-day  one  amount  of  assistance 
furnished  in  return  for  help  received,  will  re- 
present, after  some  time,  a  very  much  decreased 
amount  of  temponil  advantage  ?  Let  us  calcu- 
late. At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
Europe,  America,  and  every  portion  of  Africa 
and  Asia  with  which  we  have  regular  com- 
munication,  taken  together,  could  not  produce 
more  than  about  a/ cubic  yard  of  gold.  Most 
of  the  old  gold-producing  countries  continue 
to  go  on  at  the  old  rate.  Change  began  in 
Siberia.  In  the  year  18,30,  Siberia,  with 
which  we  include  the  chain  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  began  to  yield  more  than  the 
average  amount  of  gold ;'  new  fields  of  wealth 
have  been  discovered,  and  Russia  now  releases 
yearly  from  the  earth,  and  supplies  to  the 
use  of  man,  more  gold  than  was  obUtined  in 
a  year  by  the  whole  civilised  world,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  pres(*nt  century. 

To  this  increase  there  next  came  to  be 
added  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  in 
the  year  1848.  During  the  year  just  passed, 
gold  has  been  taken  from  the  soil  of  California, 
to  the  value  of  about  one  million  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  ;  and  that  equals  a 
thirtieth  part  of  all  the  gold  that  had  been 
got  from  tho  whole  soil  of  America,  between 
its  discovery  by  Columbus  in  1492,  and  the 
year  of  Califomian  gold-finding,  1848. 

All  this  increase,  however,  in  tho  (juan- 
tity  of  gold  put  into  circulation  in  the  world, 
had  scarcely  touehed  the  value  of  gold  coin- 
age. Gold  is  an  article  of  merchandise,  as  u)uch 
as  silk  or  oil,  and  it  as  certainly  must  fall 
in  price  when  the  supply  of  it  grows  faster 
than  the  dcm:md.  Increase  of  pojiulation,  by 
which  nations  double  themselves  at  no  very 
distant  intervals  of  time,  must  form  always 
an  important  element  in  calculations  about 
s0ci.1l  progress.  Increase  of  population  has 
produced  an  increased  number  of  palms 
itchinir  for  Cfold,  and  the  vast  increase  of 
commerce  and  peaceful  enter[)rise  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  hy  which  the  symbol- 
monev  has  been  scattered  more  than  hereto-  ! 
fore  about  the  world,  have  easily  absorbed  ' 
'  the  yearly  fresh  su9\)Uea  of  ^old.    llvsA  V\\^'6 
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yearly  additions  to  the  untiro  stock  of  the 
inotiil  not  been  made,  ^o]d  would  have 
bi'ooiiu^  ere  this  as  precious  as  the  ruby. 
When  more  people  coino  to  sit  down  at  the 
t:ible  i'or  a  wholesome  ^iimo  at  speculution, 
Mother  Harth,  the  ho^tesfl,  has  to  brinf^  out 
for  their  use  more  counters. 

Let  US  have  ^old  in  round  counters  and  silver 
fish.  Our  hostess  has  provided  liberally  ^old 
and  silver ;  but  in  such  proportion  that  wo  find 
it  suitjible  to  calculate  that  twenty  fishes  shall 
be  represented  by  a  single  counter.  Then  if,  as 
more  people  sit  down  to  play,  it  suits  the  fancy 
of  the  hostess  to  supply  round  counters  by  the 
handful,  instead  of  by  the  dozen,  without  pr(»- 
portionate  increase  in  the  supply  of  fishes,  it 
will  become  necessary  for  the  players  to 
reduce  the  value  of  the  jjold  counter  to  fifteen 
silver  lishes,  or  ten.  So  in  our  game  of 
commerce,  if  the  gold  continues  to  pour  in 
with  disproportionate  rapidity,  a  piece  of  it 
will  cnme  to  represent  the  value  of  a  smaller 
(piantity  of  silver  than  it  now  is  worth. 

It  is  a  pure  matter  of  commerce.  (lold 
and  silver  might  be  silk  and  calico.  Kach 
bale  of  a  certain  kind  of  silk  might  be 
worth,  say  in  the  year  1800,  twenty  bales 
of  a  certiiin  kind  of  calico.  The  law,  adopt- 
ing silk  and  calico  as  money,  might,  in  the 
year  1800,  fix  their  relative  value  accord- 
ing  to  the  estimate  then  true.  After  some 
years  increased  facilities  of  silk-manufacture 
might  cause  the  same  silk  to  be  {troduced  in 
larger  (piantity  at  little  cost,  calico  remaining 
stationary  in  iU  value.  So  hwiir  as  people 
remained  eager  to  exchange  calico  for  silk  at 
the  old  rate,  the  silk-producers  would  of 
course  have  no  objection.  This  could  not  last 
for  many  years:  rapid  supply  and  competi- 
tion would  cause  silk  to  fall  in  value  with 
rei^ard  to  calico  and  other  articles  of  com- 
merce.  At  the  same  time  it  must  fall  also  as 
a  representative  of  wealth — as  money.  So  it 
is  with  gold.  A  piece  of  gold,  or  a  piece  of 
silver,  when  coined,  must  very  nearly  repre- 
sent in  value  as  crude  metal  tlie  price  of  that 
f»>r  which  we  pay.  They  may  pass  current,  per- 
haps, by  comnum  consent  in  one  community 
with  a  fictitious  value;  but  thev  never  could 
pass  out  of  that  community;  th»*y  never  could 
be  used  in  foreign  trade.  The  merchant 
from  abroad  has  to  tike  home  not  bags  of 
make-believe,  but  actual  eouivalents  for  what 
lie  brings,  available  for  instant  use  all  the 
world  over,  (iold  anil  ^ilver  would  be  of  no 
use  us  money  if  they  did  not  put  real  value 
into  small  compass,  and  put  wealth  into  a 
convenient,  portabK>,  and  sutliciently  imperish- 
able form.  The  chief  use  of  a  mint  stamp  is, 
that  it  guarantiees  upon  the  faith  of  a  nation 
a  certain  known  degree  of  purity  in  each 
piece  of  the  metal;  while  by  the  manufac- 
ture of  varietv  of  coins,  the  Mint  is  only 
anxious  to  cut  up  its  metal  into  pieces  of  con- 
venient size. 

So  lon^;  then,  as  the  demand  for  gold  con- 
tiniit's  umlimiDishvd  in  the  world,  the  prWo  ot 


it  will  coDtinue  undepressed.  Besides  increase 
in  commerce  and  in  population,  it  is  said  that 
of  late  years,  mnsses  of  treasure  have  been 
hoarded  by  certiin  potenUitcs,  and  that  this 
gold,  like  all  boarded  property,  passing  out  of 
circulation,  and  being  in  etfect  destroyed  so 
long  as  it  continues  thus  locked  up,  another 
fact  helps  to  account  for  the  continnaoce  of 
gold  ut  its  old  value,  in  spite  of  the  Culifomian 
and  Australian  supplies ;  but  how  long  can 
this  value  be  maintained  ? 


PRESERVATION  IN  DESTRUCTION. 


The  reader  may  chance  to  recollect  that 
a  few  weeks  ago  we  were  rambling  together 
through  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  with  its 
silent  and  grass-grown  streets,  like  those 
of  an  English  country  town  returning  one 
member.  A  few  words  on  tiio  subject  of  the 
Museo  Borbonico  seem  to  follow  as  a  natural 
supplement  to  a  morning  spent  amongst  those 
venerable  remains.  In  this  Museum  are  pre- 
served all  the  objects  of  antiquity  that  have 
been  turned  up  in  the  course  of  the  excava- 
tions :  and  without  a  visit  to  its  treasures,  it 
would  be  all  but  impossible  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  a  Roman  town. 

The  stranger  who  emerges  from  his  hotel, 
as  I  did,  on  a  fine  January  morning,  and 
turns  his  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  Museum, 
will  find  in  the  streets  many  new  and  curious 
things  to  arrest  his  attention.  First  and 
f«)rernost  must  bo  enumerated  the  In'ggars,  a 
class  of  society  sufliciently  powerful  to  form 
an  ab-soluto  Institution  at  Naples.  Before 
he  has  reached  a  distance  of  ten  yards  from 
his  hotel,  the  foreigner,  but  especially  the 
iJriton,  is  wat*jhed,  pursued,  and  captured. 
•V  blind  bejfgar  in  the  distance  catches  sight 
of  him,  while  an  individual,  possibly  with  no 
legs,  comes  up  behind  with  the  velocity  of  a 
hawk  sweeping  to  his  prey.  He  finds  him- 
self surrounded  by  llower-girls  who  thrust 
nose'^ays  into  his  indignant  button-holes;  one 
succeeds  in  getting  a  full-blown  rose  into  his 
waistcoat-pocket.  The  cheerful  circle  is  Ho<»n 
joined  by  a  poor  wretch  whose  face  appears 
to  have  been  eaten  away  in  bits;  the  boy 
who  accompanies  hitn  is  delivering  an  ani- 
mated speech  on  the  face  of  the  poor  creature. 
Like  a  snow-ball,  he  gathers  as  he  goes  on. 
If  he  gets  rid  of  his  tormentors  by  distributing 
finini  all  round,  the  charitable  feeling  which 
dictated  the  gift  is  to  be  admired,  but  the 
prudt'nce  of  the  donor  must  be  questioned  ; 
hencetorth  he  is  a  marked  man.  The  fat 
Inglese.  with  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons,  is 
a  charitable  m.in.  Good  I  the  Inglese  must 
not  be  surprisini,  on  opening  his  window  of  a 
niurning,  to  perceive  a  crowd  of  ragged  fellows 
outsiiie,  waiting  to  testify  their  gratitude. 
They  will  follow  him  iV>r  half-a-mile,  sooner 
than  that  he  should  think  them  oblivious  of 
p;ist  favours;  they  will  dodge  him  into 
««v\\\e>&\.CT«d  vA\«\ft^  and  burst  upon  him  round 
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unexpected  angles  of  wall.  The  poor  victim 
nlinost  enviea  the  lot  of  the  political  martyrs, 
who  taste  in  their  duni^cons  that  solitude 
j  which  he  sighs  for  in  vain ;  and  he  registers 
a  tremendous  vow  ng-ainst  promiscuous 
charity,  which  will  re-net,  on  his  return,  with 
terrible  force,  against  the  street-sweepers  and 
organ-grinders  of  our  sea-girt  isle. 

As  he  passes  along  the  Strada  della  Chiaja, 
the  stranger  will  most  likely  not  be  struck 
with  awe  at  the  appearance  of  that  street. 
He  will  object  that  it  is  narrow  and  without 
a  foot-pavement^  so  that  to  avoid  the  throng 
of  vehicles  he  has  contiuunlly  to  flatten 
himself  up  ag.'unst  walls,  and  to  burst,  in  an 
undignified  manner,  into  shops. 

Perhaps  his  attention  will  be  riveted,  as 
mine  was,  by  a  party  of  wretches  comiri;^' 
townrdi*  him,  dressed,  some  in  red,  some  in 
yclloiv  j.nckols,  and  i'.lt>sc'ly  chained  together, 
while  sentinels  with  loaded  muskets  accom- 
pany them  on  either  side.  They  are  convicts  ; 
those  distinguished  by  the  rod  dress  are  ujur- 
dercrs.  i  believe  that  under  this  humane 
government,  executions  for  murder  seldom,  if 
ever,  tiike  place — t!ie  penalty  of  death  being 
re8er\'ed  fur  criminals  of  a  deeper  dye ;  such 
as  partisans  of  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
patriots,  and  malefactors  of  that  class.  Here 
— in  no  Chamber  of  Horrors,  but  in  the 
broad  light  of  d:iv — not  in  the  similitude 
of  wax,  but  in  all  :,i^  horrid  reality  of  flesh 
and  blood — are  to  be  seen  the  Thurtells,  the 
Courvoisiers,  the  liurkes,  the  Rushes,  the 
Mannings,  of  Naples  I  What  a  study  for  the 
physiognomist — from  the  decrepit  wretch  of 
fourscore,  to  the  younger  rullian  of  twenty, 
glaring  from  under  his  shaggy  brows !  one 
positively  breatiics  more  freely  when  they  are 
out  of  sight.  In  my  younger  and  more 
thoushtiess  davs,  I  have  Leen  less  moved  at 
seeing  life  taken  away  by  the  gleaming  axe, 
or  the  dismal  fall  of  the  drop,  than  I  have 
been  at  witnessing  it  ])rolonged  at  such  a 
price — unblessed,  unclu-ercd  by  friendship, 
and  unsolaced  by  hope. 

Happily  there  arc  other  and  le»S  gloomy 
objects  to  arrest  :itt":nii)n,  ns  one  turns  up  the 
Toledo,  the  prii:eipal  street  of  the  city — 
narrow,  dirty,  and  trottoirless  (may  I  coin  this 
word  0  thoujxh  it  be.  A  mngniiicently  gilt 
sedan-chair,  like  a  small  Lord  Mayor's  coach, 
18  borne  along  gingerly  by  two  men.  Who 
in  the  world  can  have  chosen  such  a  mode 
of  conveyance  ?  It  is  a  woman,  as  richly 
decorated  as  the  \ehicle  which  contains  her, 
and  bearing  a  new-born  infant  in  her  arms. 
She  is  a  nurse  carrvinrr  her  little  charije 
to  bo  christened.  The  soldiers  in  red  coats, 
who  mii,'ht  be  tiiken  fur  a  party  of  British 
troops,  if  thoy  only  looked  a  little  more 
uncomfortable  and  pinehed-up  in  their  clothes, 
form  a  portion  of  the  S\\i.^s  (iuards — the 
beat  paid,  tiie  best  fed,  and  the  most 
marlial-lookin::*  division  of  the  NeapoliUm 
army.  Every  year,  from  the  mountains  of 
Berne,  the  plains  of  Vaud,  and  the  fastnesses 


of  Uri  and  Appcnzel,  crowds  of  volunteers 
are  attracted  to  the  standard  of  his  most 
religious  and  gracious  Majesty.  Three  hun- 
dred of  them  came  in  the  steamer  with  us  from 
Leghorn :  and  a  pretty  noise  they  made 
during  the  night,  what  with  singing  the 
Ranz  dt'S  VachcSy  and  dancing  the  national 
dances  over  our  heads. 

The  noise  dinned  into  the  ears  by  the 
shouts  of  the  open-air  tradespeople  and  the 
clattering  of  vehicles,  and  the  clang  of 
harness,  would  pass  the  comprehension  of 
any  one  but  a  resident  within  sound  of  Bow 
bi?lls.  1  believe  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Naples  actually  live  in  vehicles 
of  various  kinds  ;  so  great  is  the  passion  for 
driving  about,  and  for  driving  at  a  rate  which 
nmst,  1  think,  form  a  serious  item  in  the 
calculations  of  a  Neapolitm  Life  Assurance 
Company,  supposing  such  a  blessing  to 
exist. 

I  can  scarcely  hear  myself  speak.  Stop  I 
An  additional  bustle  behind,  and  a  subdued 
murmur,  indicates  the  approach  of  the  King, 
out,  on  one  of  his  morning  drives — the  ex- 
cellent King  Bomba,  whom  wc  have  read  of 
in  (iladstone,  and  in  the  Times. 

See  how  he  whisks  past  in  his  m;.i|. phaeton, 
driving  a  pair  of  blood-horses,  which  I  should 
say  were  of  English  breed.  On  c'.ther  side  of 
him  ride  his  aides-de-cam]) — young  men  of 
noble  family — conspicuous  by  their  blue  uni- 
forms and  cocked  hats.  As  far  as  one  can 
judge  of  the  King  himself,  in  his  sitting  pos- 
ture, he  appears  to  be  a  man  above  the 
avenige  height,  and  with  somelhinir  more 
than  an  inclination  to  corpulency.  His  coun- 
tenance is  of  that  swartly  hue  ctmimon  to  the 
inhabiUmts  of  a  warm  clime;  and,  if  it  be  not 
blasphemous  to  speak  in  such  light  terms  of 
an  anointed  monarch,  I  should  say  that  his 
nose  was  of  the  order  "  snub."  Do  not  those 
features  bear  the  impress  of  weakness,  rather 
than  cruelty?  They  convey  to  my  mind 
the  idea  of  a  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  rather 
than  of  a  Harry  the  Eighth.  Never  mind  ; 
be  he  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  one  has 
seen  a  KING;  and  that  consideration  is 
generally  suilicient  to  cheer  the  spirits  of  a 
Briton. 

Like  many  other  edifices,  the  destination  of 
the  Museum — to  which  I  have  at  length 
arrived — has  undergone  various  changes.  It 
has  been  by  turns  a  Riding  School,  an  Uni- 
versity, the  seat  of  the  Law  Courts,  a 
Barrack,  and  again  an  University.  At  length 
when  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Murat  family  had  enabled 
the  Bourbons  to  preserve  something  like  an 
equilibrium  on  their  unsteady  throne,  the 
first  Ferdinand  by  a  decree  converted  it  to 
its  present  purpose.  Uniting,  under  one  roof, 
the  various  antiquities  and  paintings  scattered 
over  the  different  royal  residences,  and  pro- 
viding t\»r  the  reception  of  such  objects  as  the 
future  excavations  at  Pompeii  and  elsewhere 
might  bring  to  li;^ht,he  has  laid  the  fouudatloa. 
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of  A  Museum  as  rich  and  intcrestixig  as  any 
in  the  known  world. 

As  one  stands  in  the  vestibu'e  or  cntrnnco- 
hall,  the  first  room  to  tiic  ri^lit  contains  the 
paintingrs  found  in  Pompeii  and  Herculancum. 
At  the  first  coup  U^ril  it  is  not  unfrequcntly 
the  case  that  the  visitor  looks  disappointed  : 
these  work  of  art  do  not  come  up  to  the 
expectations  that  he  had  formed  of  them. 
Ho  recognises  the  superiority  of  ancient  over 
modem  sculpture.  Acistfrom  the  '^Laocoon," 
or  "The  Dancing  Faun,"  or  "Mercury  in 
repose,**  strikes  oven  his  uncritical  eye  with 
admiration.  He  requires  no  artist  to  be  at 
hand  to  point  out  their  beauties.  The  case  is 
not  the  same  with  these  paintings.  One  is  apt 
to  imagine  that  in  perspective,  in  delicacy  of 
touch,  in  the  composition  of  the  principal 
figuies,  and  u\  many  other  points,  they  are 
vastly  inferior  to  the  works  of  Trafalgar 
Square.  At  least,  I  can  only  whisper  (for  such 
an  heretical  opinion  could  never  bo  conveyed 
in  any  other  tone)  that  I  am  almost  of  that 
way  of  thinking. 

There  are  one  or  two  paintings  here,  however, 
which  may  excite  curiosity,  even  though  they 
do  not  awaken  admiration.  Such  is  the  pic- 
ture of  a  parrot  in  harness,  drawing  a  chariot 
and  driven  by  a  grasshopper.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  bo  A  caricature  of  the  Emperor 
Nero,  guided  by  his  preceptor,  the  philo- 
sopher Seneca.  Tbo  spirit  of  caricature  is 
still  further  illustrated  in  a  painting  of 
iEaeas,  Anchiscs,  and  Ascanius,  who  aro  re- 
presented with  the  heads  of  dogs.  These 
heads  have  a  certain  air  of  intelligence  and 
waggery  about  them,  which  would  not  do 
discredit  to  some  of  the  French  artists  of  the 
present  day.  Not  far  off  is  a  copy — an  ancient 
copy,  be  it  understood — of  one  of  the  most  colo- 
bratcKi  works  of  olden  times.  It  represents  the 
death  of  Iphigenia,  sacrificed  by  her  father — as 
your  schoii  recollections  may  inform  you — to 
appease  the  gods,  and  enable  the  Greek  fleet 
to  leave  Aulis,  where  they  were  detained  by 
c«>ntrary  winds.  The  figures  have  all  the 
stifi'ticss  peculiar  to  our  own  Pre-Raphaelite 
school ;  but  Agamemnon,  the  father,  is  con- 
ceived in  a  happy  spirit  We  are  not  suflered 
to  see  his  face,  which  he  is  represented  as 
covering  with  his  cloak,  so  that  the  ex- 
pression which  it  must  wear  at  such  a  moment 
is  left  to  the  imagination.  It  is  interesting 
to  be  told  by  an  ancient  writer  with  rcinird 
to  this  very  picture,  that  tlic  painter  having 
tried  successively  the  various  shades  of  grief, 
agony,  and  despair,  which  ho  w.'w  capable  of 
giving  to  the  features,  at  length  hit  upon  this 
h.'ippv  expedient  of  veiling  them  altogether, 
which  .Mppears  to  me  to  add  t<.'nf()ld  to  the 
foriM*  and  eHVctiveness  of  the  scene.  Not  far 
otr  is  a  work  of  a  very  ditlerent  cl,':ss.  The 
scene  rrpresented  in  the  interior  of  a  scliool, 
and  th(»  moment  selected  is  that  when  a 
truant  sfhoolboy  is  undergoin^j  the  punish- 
ment of  hr\n<r  ''liorsed.'*  Although  it  \yas 
painted,    Jikv    the    others^    several  tliousand 


years  ago,  you  might  fancy  you  saw  before 
vou  the  inside  of  Ijiburnum  House  Academy, 
iPeckham.  Hoisted  upon  the  back  of  one  of  his 
comrades,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  I 
believe  the  time-honoured  custom  still  obtains 
among  the  moderns,  the  offender  is  subjected 
to  the  strokes  of  the  birch.  The  personage 
officiating  appears  not  to  be  tlic  schoolmaster 
— and  herein  I  think  I  notice  an  improvement 
on  the  plan  adopted  at  some  of  oar  public 
schools — but  some  other  functionary,  the  foot- 
man, most  probably,  or  tho  ])orter.  As  for 
tho  schoolmaster  himself,  he  is  amongst  his 
scholars  at  the  other  end  of  tho  room,  ^  im- 
proving the  occasion,*'  and  calling  their 
attention  to  the  results  of  idleness.  They, 
poor  little  creatures,  seem  to  be  sitting  for 
the  most  part  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  as  if  not  daring  to  contemplate  tho 
dreadful  little  drama. 

A  row  of  thirteen  small  pictures,  executed 
with  tho  delicacy  of  miniatures,  forms  tho  cele- 
brated series,  "The  Dancing  Girls  of  Pompeii." 
Striking  tho  lyre,  clashing  the  cymbals,  in 
every  attitude  of  graceful  elegance  and 
abandtnij  it  must  bn  confessed  that  these 
figun^s,  when  closely  examined,  convey  a  high 
idea  of  the  art  of  painting  as  practised  by  the 
ancients.  Vou  }>crceivc  in  these  young  ladies 
no  resemblance  to  our  modem  ballet-girls. 
So  far  from  being  arrayed  in  the  short  muslin 
dress  and  closely-fitting  tights  which  draw 
down  our  applauso  :.t  tho  Opera,  they  are  en- 
veloped in  a  vast  amount  of  loose  drapery, 
which,  though  it  adds  to  the  grace  of  the  out- 
line in  tho  pictures,  must  have  sadly  encum- 
bered their  movements  in  tho  dance.  Tho  fact 
is  that  the  Terpaichorean  art  neither  stood  in 
tlio  same  position  nor  was  practised  in  the 
same  manner  among  the  Romans  as  among 
ourselves.  There  were  war  dances,  and  na- 
tional dances,  and — what  may  seem  strango 
to  every  one  but  a  classical  scholar  or  a 
•*  Jumper*' — religious  dances:  whatever  kinds 
of  dancing  took  place  independently  of  these, 
and  for  the  amusement  of  an  audience,  were 
usually  carried  on  at  the  entertainments  of 
the  great. 

But  if  we  were  really  together  in  the  Mu- 
seum, and  were  to  stind  chatting  at  this  rate 
before  each  picture,  we  shctuld  never  get  on. 
The  question  is,  where  to  look,  and  in  what 
direction  to  <ro  ?  Here  are  subjects  of  almost 
every  kind  to  engage  our  attention ;  .subjects 
of  what  may  be  termed  "  High  Art,"  taken 
from  the  Iliad — the  Trojan  horse,  tho  last 
interview  of  Achilles  and  Rriseis  (by-tho-byc, 
what  a  besutiful  head  that  i.^i  of  liriseis!  it 
reminds  (;ne  of  the  face  of  one  of  Ktty's 
nymphs)  ;  subjects  selected  from  mythology, 
and  bringing  before  us  our  old  and  valued 
friends  the  gods  and  goddesses — Bacchus  and 
Silenus,  Ilylas  carried  ofi'  by  the  Nymphs, 
Me<lea  meditiiting  the  murder  of  her  i-hildriMi. 
Tlun  there  .ire  subjects  drawn  from  domestic 
lift',  of  the  Wilkie  and  Muircady  si-hool — the 
roUfcl  of  VL  Youn^  (lirl ;  a  Family  Concert:  a 
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Domestic  Party.  It  is  to  be  remarked  of  all 
these  paintin<f8  that  not  ooo  of  them  is  in  oil, 
the  use  of  which  fur  such  n  purpose  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients ; 
neither  are  any  of  them,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
painted  on  canvas.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  upon  panels  or  tablets,  and  the  material 
used  was  a  mixtare  of  wax,  resin,  and  other 
such  ingredients.  There  are  four  very  curious 
Monochroms  haoginif  up  in  one  place,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  among  the  most  valuahU> 
objects  here,  and  which,  as  illustrating  tiie 
progress  of  the  art  in  one  of  its  earliest 
devcltipments,  well  merit  a  passing  glance 
before  leaving  the  room.  They  were  dis- 
covered at  Ilerculaneum  about  a  hundred 
years  «g«». 

These  Monochroms — as  thoy  are  called — are 
ezecuUn]  on  m:irble,  and  con<^ist  merely  of  out- 
lines, corrospondin<;  with  those  ligures  which 
the  learner,  under  the  dirortio!i  of  his  drawing- 
master,  is  taught  to  execute  before  he  has 
arrived  at  that  luirt  of  the  Art  which  is 
termed  "  shading.'*  Precisely  what  takes  place 
iu  Uie  case  of  an  indiviJiial  is  known  to  have 
happened  with  reg:ird  to  the  Art  itself,  ^nd 
these  pictures  must  therefore  be  referred  to  a 
period  when  the  production  of  a  mere  outline, 
without  any  attempt  at  light  or  shade,  or 
intermediate  markings  of  any  kind,  was  con- 
ceived to  be  tho  .'lim  and  object  of  the 
painter's  skill.  They  bear  the  name,  in 
Ga*ek  characters,  of  Alexander  the  Athe- 
nian. 

If  it  were  attempted  to  give  anything  like 
a  description,  or  even  the  outline  of  a  de- 
scription of  the  various  objects  contained  in 
this  most  marvellous  Institution,  this  would 
be  the  place  to  invite  attention  to  the  Egyp- 
tian room,  as  well  as  to  the  magniticent 
galleries  of  sculpture  and  cabinet  of  mosaics 
which  follow  next  in  order.  The  object  of 
this  paper  being,  however,  merely  to  call  the 
utt«ntiun  of  the  ri*a(ler  to  one  or  two  of  the 
tDore  prominent  o))j*'c!s  immediately  con- 
nected with  ilercul.iM'Mim  and  Pompeii,  and, 
if  possible,  to  inJui'e  a  desire  for  reading  and 
learning  more  on  suiii  an  inti'resting,  although 
neglected,  topic,  I  shall  pass  at  once  to  that 
portion  of  the  edilice  which  more  than  any 
other  attracts  th(>  attention  of  the  ladies — 
the  cabinet  of  jewcL-t  arid  other  precious 
articles. 

The  glass  casos  in  the  centre  of  the  room 
contain  the  objects  in  gold,  such  as  bracelets, 
ear-rings,  neci%l;hM's,  and  articles  of  that 
description,  fouu'l  in  tiie  course  of  the  exca- 
vations. The  leiiu'lli  of  time  which  ihev 
have  p:issed  undert^'nnnid  does  not,  of  course, 
admit  of  their  reUinini;  much  lustre,  but  in 
point  of  \vorkin.i[iship  :uid  design  they 
present  an  appearance  credil;ible  to  the 
jewellers  of  aritiipiily.  Hird^),  beasts,  fruits, 
tiowers — a!l  t!ie  ».*Mi:ili-r[is  llmt  tiL'ure  on  our 
own  hhirl-pins  i-r  1  ilie  brooelies  <>t*  «)ur  wives. 
Were  eitli^ted  i::  i  le  service  of  the  decorative 
arts  trto  lhc)a•^ll.■;.  \i.*;;rs  ago.     Hero  are  car- 


drops  in  the  form  of  a  balance,  the  scales  of 
which  are  composed  of  pearls ;  bracelets 
formed  by  a  row  of  gol  'en  balls  tiste fully 
relieved  by  vine-leaves ;  others  in  the  shape 
of  serpents  with  precious  stones  for  the  eyes  ; 
signet  rinus  engraved  with  various  devices — 
in  fact,  the  interior  of  a  Roman  Storr  and 
Mortimer's.  Arranged  in  other  cases  round 
the  walls  are  objects  which  appear  to  mo  to 
be  still  more  curious.  There  is,  for  instjmce, 
some  liquid  oil  prcser\'ed  in  a  bottle.  The 
guardian  of  the  room  informs  the  visitor  that 
when  it  was  tirst  brought  here  he  tasted  it. 
One  is  reminded  of  the  Mammoth  found  en- 
cased in  ice,  a  morsel  of  which  was  served  up 
at  the  Uible  of  a  German  prince.  Here  are  figs, 
beans,  raisins,  eggs,  preserves,  fragments  of 
pie,  loaves  of  bread.  Upon  one  of  these 
loaves  vou  can  distinctly  trace  the  following 

letters:     CERIS.  Q    GIANI RI.   SER. 

They  are  supposed  to  have  been  marks 
ordered  by  the  police  regulations  of  the 
period,  to  designate  the  ingredients  of  which 
the  bread  was  composed.  Do  you  not  think 
that  in  cerUin  modern  cities  n  similar  regula- 
tion might  with  great  propriety  be  enforced  ? 
Here  are  more  figs,  cherries,  plums,  nuts, 
bits  of  cake.  In  the  next  cupboard  are 
various  articles  of  a  domestic  nature:  soap, 
cotton,  sponges,  wax,  inksLmds  containing 
dried  ink,  purses  with  coins  that  were  never 
more  to  make  a  purchase,  surgical  instru- 
ments that  had  been  used  in  their  last 
operation,  corks  cut  ready  for  bottles  that 
were  never  blown,  colours  laid  out  in  readi- 
ness for  the  picture  that  never  w:is  to  be 
painted.  The  vanity  of  human  toil  sowing 
where  it  is  never  to  reap;  the  i  uuningof  man- 
kind intent  upon  a  morrow  which  will  never 
arrive;  the  value  of  small  things  ;  the  worth- 
lessness  of  great  ones; — how  many  lessons 
are  taught  by  these  relics,  the  wholo  of  which 
would  not  prob;ibly  have  purchased  for  their 
possessor  a  night's  rest,  or  a  meal,  but  for  the 
possession  of  which  the  connoisseur  would 
now-a-days  mortg:ige  his  broad  lands  and 
entiil  p(»verty  upon  his  unborn  descendants? 
The  "Caroline"  which  the  stranger  slips 
into  the  hand  of  the  guardian,  and  at  which 
he  most  probably  casts  a  rueful  glance, 
will  one  day,  perhaps,  make  a  great  and 
wise  man,  a  learned  author,  a  profound 
critic,  jump  for  joy.  Neither  gold  nor  en- 
treaties will  induce  him  to  part  with  the 
sacred  treasure. 

We  have  <mly  time  for  one  more  gallery  ; 
but  that,  I  think,  is  the  most  interesting  (»f 
all.  It  cont;iins,  amongst  other  objects,  the 
domestic  implements,  or  kitchen  furniture, 
found  in  the  buried  cities.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  stove,  or  cooking  apparatus  :  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a  square  fortress,  at  each  angle  of 
which  stmds  a  tower.  In  the  centre  a  pan 
was  let  in,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  fire  ; 
while  the  water,  which  it  served  to  heat,  cir- 
cul  ited  round  the  battlements,  and  was  turned 
otr  by  means   of  a  cock,  emerging  from  the 
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outer  walls.  SoBpeaded  across  thift  tire,  Bnd 
rBBting  with  each  end  upon  an  embrasure 
the  wnlls,  tvere  placed  opita,  on  whiuh  tba 
meat  WHS  roasted.  Not  fnr  from  this  *■  Magio 
Stove,"  UDB  olwervcB  vnriouH  hinds  of  Bcalcs, 
for  tbe  parposo  of  welching  articles  of  domestje 
coDsumption,  very  similar  in  form  to  those 
now  in  use  in  the  shops.  The  weights  gene, 
[ally  represent  Ihe  head  of  o  divinitv,  or  ol 
some  great  personage.  Buftttcred  about  id 
different  purta  of  the  room,  the  eyo  of  the 
housewife  may  detect  saucepans  of  different 
forms  and  siKCs,  wine-atrMoefs,  frying--paii8, 
and  moulds  for  pastry,  of  various  designs. 
The  great  noveUy  about  most  of  these  utcosiU 
is.  that  there  is  nothing  new  about  them  ; 
and  the  remark  which  Tias  been  applied 
everything  under  tho  bud,  nmy,  with  equal 
propriety,  be  extended  to  alt  that  lies  ' 
the  kitchen  fire. 

Tho  room  following  next  to  this  room,  and 
forming  a  portion  of  the  same  galler?,  Ib  very 
rich  in  lamps.  The  shape  of  an  ancient  lamp 
is  familiar  eoougb.  A  notion  of  the  form 
most  in  use  may  be  conveyed  by  the  idea  ' 
an  ordinary  butter-bout  covered  in,  with 
round  hole  for  the  wick,  and  a  large  aperture 
for  pouring  in  the  oil.  Here  are  lamps  of 
various  mnterials,  but  principally  of  bron£e 
and  t«rra  cottn,  The  ingenuity  which  has 
been  displayed  in  their  construction  is  very 
great,  and  the  workmanship  inimitable.  In 
some,  the  handles  are  formed  bv  the  figi 
of  satyrs  nnd  fauns,  or  of  lions,  IiuIIb,  horses, 
aud  other  anim^tls ;  in  others,  invention  is 
carried  to  n  higher  point,  and  a  naked  boy 
holds  the  lamp  itself,  suspended  by  a  chain. 
One  of  the  most  splendid,  in  point  of  exeeu- 
tion,  is  that  on  which  a  Cnpid  is  sculptured 
aalride  on  a  dolphin.  Some  of  these  lamps 
were  hung  by  chains ;  but  the  greater  number 
rested  on  atiinds,  of  which  a  variety  of  speci- 
nens  are  to  Le  seen  around  us. 

But  what  is  that  instrument  to  which  the 
guide,  or  guardian,  or  keeper,  in  a  jargon  of 
Dad  French,  interspeTsed  with  snatches  of 
English,  calls  my  attention  ?  As  I  live,  it 
is  a  pair  of  stoetcs.  He  tells  me  that  they 
were  found  in  tlie  barracks  or  soldier's  quarter 
at  Pompeii,  n'ith  the  tkcletoDB  of  four  wretches 
confined  in  them.  Think  what  a  death !  To 
blaspheme,  to  cry,  to  rave  for  help,  and  to  be 
answered  by  nought  but  Ihe  ronrmg  of  the 
mountain ;  to  watch  the  ashes  pouring  down 
in  showers  —  coming  onward  —  onward — 
onward — and  then — the  eod ! 

Pause  for  a  moment,  and  ceniemplate  in 
this  glaaa  ease  tho  skull  of  the  sentinel  who 
was  found,  faithful  to  bis  post,  nt  the  gates  of 
PompoiL  Why  should  that  skull  ba  here  ? 
Were  not  others  diseovorod — skulls  of  men 
who  perished  grasping  money-bnga,  or  ijidden 
away  with  their  jewels  in  cellars,  or  gorging 
themselves  at  the  dinner-table,  and  probably, 
too  drunk  to  dy!  Why  should  not  the  bones 
of  this  poor  fellow  be  reverently  committed  (o 
sou  whEoh  he  guarded  so  well,  with  a 
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them,  and  an  insenption 
testifying  that  it  was  lo  the  memory  of  u  an. 
known  hero !  Smaller  men  have  slept  tw 
ages  nndisturbed  beoeRth  their  marble  man. 
soleums ;  pilgrims  huve  bowed  in  revnenet 
before  the  tombs  of  those  who  mi^U  more 
easily  have  been  spared. 

Here  are  com|mrtmente  oontiuDing  Bi»;gic3] 
instruments.  To  any  one  conversant  with  the 
subject,  an  interesting  study  will  be  preKntcd 
by  tbe  Speculum  Vu/i'((-,of  which  a  FrcBchnan, 
if  1  remember  rightly,  was  believed  to  be  the 
inventor,  until  the  discovery  of  this  one  was 
mode  in  the  course  of  the  excavations.  Hers 
are  lancets,  naedles,  pincers,  filea;  inatrnfflenta 
forextnotiog  GpNnters  from  rraeturcd  jolnu; 
others  far  perlorming  the  opemtion  of  tre- 
panning; otters,  again,  which  Mttmbgly 
stituteu  cupping  apparatus.  Pntfaer  OS 
the  compartments  devoted  ta  wljiffti  ot  tlW 
toilet,  among  which  tho  vidkr'trill  not  lUI 
to  notice  a  multitude  of  mimra.  They  do 
not  resemble  our  own.  but  tn  of  meUl — 
for  tlie  most  part  silver — amall  In  tlie, 
and  with  a  handle  so  aa  to  b«  easily 
carried  -ibout.  You  will  be  amused  to  be 
a  privilege  of  loven  to  boO 
a  before  their  mislresies  tl 
may  perhaps  tbink  thai  your 
need  of  any  one  lo  purl'orm 
that  office  for  her.  Talking  of  mirrors,  bring* 
us  to  the  subject  of  glass,  and  1  have  only  just 
time  to  give  you  a  curioua  jnstanei?  it  Iha 
addilJouH  which  have  been  m.tde  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  ancicnla,  by  the  discoveiy  of 
Herculaneum  nnd  Pompeii,  little  more  ' 
seventy  years  ago,  Gibbon,  the  teamed 
torian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  wrote  ttuil 
tbe  Romana,  with  all  their  luxury 
ment,  were  not  even  acquainted  with  the  sse 
of  gh)SB  windows.  At  the  time  when  lU 
sentence  was  written,  I  believe  (hot  " 
was  not  a  classical  scholar  of  any  i 
England  who  would  not  haM  been 
ready  to  express  the  same  opinion.  I 
that  if  a  candidate  for  tho  Chancellor' 
at  Cambridge  had  written  "Yes,"  in  replj 
the  question,  "Were  tbe  Romans  acqun 
with  the  use  of  glass  windows  ?"  he  w 
liave  lost  a  mark.  The  point  has  since 
set  at  reat  by  the  discovery  of  a  lattice 
tnining  panes,  nt  Pompeii. 

Probably,  at  this  point,  and,  just  as  you  HI 
beginning  to  take  an  intense  interest  in  >0 
that  yon  see,  the  guide  will  tell  you  that  lk« 
hour  for  closing  tbe  museum  li.-u  arrini 
And  yet  there  is  the  compartment  contaiainf 
bed-fixings,  the  compartment  of  agricnltoM 
implements,  those  of  arms  and  armour,  wnt^ 
materials,  locksmiths'  tools,  and  manr  olfcm 
yet  to  be  examined.  Not  to  spHk  of  llie 
cabinets  of  Moaaios,  and  Rolls  of  PuynLthe 
Galleries  of  Sculpture,  the  Library,  IM  fitnia- 
""-  Vases,  MediiBVal  Curiosities,  and  I  kno* 
what  wonders  besides.  To  take  the  ow* 
cursory  survey  of  all  these  objects,  wooli  4* 
the  work  uf  many  days. 
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THE  POOR  BROTHERS  OF  THE 

CHARTERHOUSE. 

From  the  city  pleasure  ground  of  Smith- 
field  it  is  not  a  distance   of  many  steps  to 
Charterfaolue   Square,  a  fortified  position  in 
the  heart  of  London,  made  aeeore   by    an 
array  of  iron  gates,  and  garrisoned  by  a  weli- 
▼ictoalled  beadle.     Charterhonse  Sqoare    is 
nearly  as  quiet  now,  in  the  very  core  of  the 
noisy  City  of  London,  as  it  was  five  hundred 
years  ago,  when  it  was  a  lonely  field,  bearing 
the  name  of  ''No  Irian's  Land.^    Ralph  Strat- 
ford bought  it  as  a  place  of  burial  for  the 
victims  of  the  pestilence  of  1349.    ''In  this 
place  of  sepulture  was  buried  in  one  year," 
sajTS  Camden,  "no  less  than  sixty  thousand 
of  the  better  sort  of  people."    Thirteen  acres 
of  adjoining  ground,  bought  at  about  the  same 
time  of  ^St    Bartholomew's    Spittles'    and 
called  the  Spittle  Croft,  h:id:ilao  been  enclosed 
and  consecrated.     Upon  this  ground  Ralph  de 
Northburgh,    Bishop  of  London,  founded  a 
monastery,  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Car- 
thosian  monks,  whose   name   of  Chartreuse 
time   has  corrupted    into    Charterhouse.    It 
was  the  third  Carthusian    Monastery    insti- 
tuted in   this    country.     Such    monasteries 
being  always  named  after  some  event  in   the 
life  of  the  Virgin,  the  title  and  address  of 
this  one  was — ^  The  House  of  the  Salutation 
of  the  Mother  of  God,  without  the  Bars  of 
West  Smithfield,  near  London." 

The  monastery  having  been  suppressed  by 
Heory  the  Eighth,  in  1537,  its  site,  with  ail 
the  buildings  on  it,  was  in  the  next  phiee 
bought  by  Thomas  Sutton  for  the  erection  of 
a  proposed  Free  School  Hospitable  Founda- 
tion. Thomas  Sutton  had  enjoyed  lucrative 
situations  under  Government,  and  had  ac- 
quired also  very  great  wealth  by  a  happy 
speenlation  in  coal  mines  near  \ewcastle. 
He  had  next  increased  his  wealth  by  fitting 
vessels  out  for  privateering  service,  and  had 
finally  enlarged  his  borders  as  a  money-lender 
at  usurious  interest  u[>oii  the  largest  scale. 
This  taste  for  money-getting  being  accom- 
panied with  a  great  dread  of  money-spending, 
Sutton^s  wealth  became  so  serious  as  to  inspire 
him  with  the  hope  that  he  couM  fully  make 
amends  with  it  to  Heaven  for  any  profane 
tilings  he  might  have  tlone  in  ;retting  it 
together.     He  designed  the    foundation  of  a 


vast  establishment  for  the  education  in  their 
youth  of  promising  boys  found  among  the 
poor,  and  for  the  support  of  decayed  gentle- 
men in  their  old  age.  For  this  purpose 
Sutton  bought  the  Charterhouse,  intending  to 
ereet  and  endow  a  noble  edifice  within  its 
walls,  and  this  he  obtained  leave  to  do  from 
James  the  First  in  the  year  1611.  Six  months 
afterwards  he  died,  almost  an  octogenarian. 
He  has  been  chaiged  with  avarice  in  ac- 
quiring the  money  he  bequeathed,  and  has 
been  pointed  out  as  the  original  of  Ben 
Jonson's  comedy  of  Volpono  wo  Fox  ;  but 
this  Grifford  disproves. 

Sutton  being  dead,  high  festival  was  held 
over  his  body.  Before  the  funeral  procession 
started  from  the  house,  there  was  taken  by 
the  assembled  mourners  a  slight  refreshment 
in  the  form  of  a  hogshead  of  claret,  sixteen 
gallons  of  Canary  wine,  twelve  gallons  of 
white  wine,  ten  gallons  of  Rhenish,  six  gallons 
of  hippocras,  six  barrels  of  beer,  with  a  little 
diet  bread  and  a  few  wafers.  After  the 
funeral  the  mourners  dined  at  Stationers' 
Hall,  where  they  ate  forty  stone  of  beef,  forty- 
eight  capons,  thirty-two  geese,  forty-eight 
roasted  chickens,  thirty-two  neat's  tongues, 
twenty-four  marrowbones  and  a  lamb,  forty- 
eight  turkey  poults,  seventy-two  field  pigeons, 
thirty-six  quails,  forty-eight  ducklings,  ten 
turbots,  twenty-four  lobsters,  three  barrels  of 
pickled  ojTsters,  sixteen  gammons  of  bacon, 
with  a  firreat  many  things  more  that  are  to  be 
named  before  one  comes  to  a  great  continent 
of  pastry,  and  a  sea  of  wine.  So  the  Usurer 
was  buried,  and  so  before  the  earth  had  fairly 
covered  him,  the  wasting  of  his  property 
began. 

The  next  business  connected  with  Sutton's 
great  bequest  was  to  resist  the  heir-at-law, 
Simon  Baxter,  who,  through  the  pleadings  of 
the  Solicitor-General,  no  less  a  person  than 
Lord  B:icon — ^then  Sir  Francis,  disputed  tho 
validity  of  the  will.  It  needed  in  the  sequel 
a  bribe  to  his  majesty  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
to  procure  a  decision  against  Baxter's  claims. 
The  preparations  for  establishing  the  proposed 
institution  then  proceeded ;  but,  instead  of 
raising  a  new  structure,  the  trustees  repaired 
and  adapted  the  old  monastic  buildings, 
making  some  additions ;  and  having  spent  six 
thousand  pounds  in  patchwork,  opened  the 
establishment  to  the  captains  and  gentlemen 
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scholars  and  officers  on  the  third  of  October, 
1614. 

Before  this  time,  at  the  third  meeting  of 
the  {governors,  held  on  the  10th  of  Decemoer, 
1613,  it  had  been  settled  that  the  decayed 
gentlemen  who  were  to  be  consoled  in  their 
old  ago  within  the  walls  of  the  Charterhouse, 
under  the  name  of  *'Poor  Brothers,"  were  to  be 
eighty  in  number.  It  was  resolveid,  also,  that 
in  accordance  with  the  disposition  of  the 
founder,  they  were  "  to  be  ancient  gentlemen, 
having  the  same  tender  breeding  with  their 
elder  orothers,  but  only  the  slender  fortunes 
of  a  younger  brother — ^gentlemen  too  generous 
to  l>eg,  and  not  made  for  work  (whoso  in- 
genuous natures  might  be  most  sensible  of 
want,  and  least  able  to  relieve  it),  and  who 
would  be  cast  away  and  brought  to  mirery  for 
want  of  a  comfortable  subsistence  in  their  old 
age."  At  this  meeting  it  was  therefore  decided, 
that  no  rogues  or  beggars  should  be  eligible 
for  admission — but  thi^  **  these  ancient  gen- 
tlemen were  to  compnse  such  as  had  been 
servants  to  the  king^s  majesty,  either  decrcpid 
or  old,  captains  either  at  sea  or  land,  soldiers 
maimed  or  impotent,  decayed  merchants,  men 
fallen  into  decay  through  shipwreck,  casualty 
of  fire  or  such  evil  accident."  The  defi- 
nition of  the  purpose  of  the  founder  was  pro- 
bably suggested  oy  a  passage  in  one  of  B:icon*8 
letters  to  the  king,  in  which  he  says  :  ^  The 
next  consideration  may  be,  whether  this  in- 
tended hospital,  as  it  hath  a  greater  endow- 
ment than  other  hospitals  have,  should  not  like- 
wise work  upon  a  better  subject  than  other 
poor,  as  that  it  should  be  converted  to  the  relief 
of  maimed  soldiers,  decayed  merchants,  houHO- 
holders  aged  and  desolate,  churchmen,  and 
the  like,  whose  condition  being  of  a  better 
sort  than  loose  people  and  beggars,  deservoth 
both  a  more  liberal  stipend  and  allowance, 
and  some  proper  place  of  relief  not  inter- 
mingled or  coupled  with  the  basest  sort  of 
poor." 

It  was  designed,  then,  by  the  founder  him- 
self^ and  declared  by  his  trustees,  that  the 
Poor  Brother  of  the  Charterhouse  should  be 
chosen  from  a  rank,  and  elected  to  a  position, 
higher  than  the  meanest  He  was  to  be,  gen- 
tleman as  to  his  antecedents.  Misfortune  was 
to  qualify  him  for  election  into  what  might  be 
called  a  fellowship  on  Sutton^s  munificent 
foundation,  over  which  officers  were  set,  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  shielding  him  in  his 
old  age  from  all  painful  reminder  of  his 
changed  position.  He  was  to  have,  as  the 
funds  were  allowed,  a  shelter  from  the  world, 
in  which  he  could  retain  many  of  the  comforts 
of  his  old  position,  unoppressed  by  any  sense 
of  beggar-like  dependence.  The  foundation 
was  not  established  for  the  express  purpose  of 
supplying  handsome  incomes  to  a  staff  of 
officers,  but  for  the  consolation  of  decayed 
gentlemen  in  their  last  yearjj,  over  whose 
wants  certaiu  oflicials  were  to  be  well  paid 
for  exorcising  delicate  and  tender  care.  The 
act   of  parliiimentf    obtained    1628-9,  in  the 


third  year  of  Charles  the  First,  to  secure  the 
privileges  of  the  foundation,  requires,  **  That 
all  the  members  of  the  intended  hospital  shall 
be  provided  "  (not**  in  a  good  and  sufficient" 
but)  ^in  a  very  ample  manner  with  all  things." 
And  so  Heame  in  his  doggrel  writes  of  it  in 
1677:— 

**  Plonty  here  has  choM  har  leet, 
Here  tU  things  needlU  a&d  convenient  meet ; 
ETory  week  are  hitter  aent 
Inhabitaati  o*  the  wat'ry  element." 

Heame  evidently  looked  upon  fish  dinners  as 
a  special  luxury : — 

**  Fourscore  patriarchs  hero 
Wander  many  a  year, 
UnUl  they  tuove  onto  the  promised  land.** 

Fourscore  patriarchs  here  wander  still  ;  and 
to  see  how  they  wander,  and  to  ascertain  what 
great  improvements  have  atrengthened  this 
foundation,  since  Ihoold  world  has  increased  in 
wisdom,  and  the  old  property  of  La  Chartreuse, 
outside  Smithfield  Bars,  near  London,  h:m 
increased  in  worth,  we  have  lately  been 
paying  a  few  visits  to  the  Charterhouse. 

It  was  ])rovided  by  the  founder,  that  if  the 
funds  devoted  to  their  use  increased,  these 
were  to  be  applied  either  to  an  incrc^e  in  the 
scale  of  comfort  upon  which  the  Brethren  were 
maintained,  or  to  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  Brethren,  as  might  seem  most  fit  The 
funds  have  increased  very  largely  ;  and  as 
there  are  still  but  eighty  Brothers,  there  is 
reason  to  expect  that  the  old  gentlemen  are 
in  the  enjoyment  of  extremely  comfortable 
little  fellowships. 

Out  of  the  quiet  of  Charterhouse  Square, 
we  pass  under  an  archway,  by  a  porter's 
lodge,  into  the  still  greater  quiet  of  the 
Charterhouse.  Scattered  buildings,  many  old 
monastic  walls,  a  sort  of  lane  leading  to  a 
silent  square  with  a  bit  of  green  and  a 
large  pump  ;  a  chapel,  a  hall,  an  archway, 
other  squares,  cloisters,  modem  buildings 
like  dull  piles  of  law  chambers  constructed  to 
match  Pump  Court  In  the  Temple,  a  handsome 
modem  house,  an  archway ;  a  graveyard  like 
a  meadow,  a  boy's  playground ;  monkish 
time-eaten  cloi.sters,  where  monks  spent  an 
agony  before  death  in  the  old  grim  days  of 
persecution ;  then  back,  in  some  odd  way,  to 
the  pump,  or  under  the  archway  to  the  kitchen, 
or  the  chapel,  or  soin"  other  unexpected  place 
— all  this  belongs  tn  ihe  confused  image  left 
upon  the  mind,  by  a  iirst  ramble  over  the 
acres  covered  by  the  Chcirt'.'rhouse,  and 
shut  out  from  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the 
city.  On  a  sunny  afternoon,  one  may  see  the 
milkman  talking  to  a  maid  servant  at  the 
door  of  the  schoolmaster's  handsome  modern 
residence  ;  or  an  old  man  in  a  livery-gown 
sunning  himself,  as  he  crawls  up  and  down 
with  a  long  pipe  between  his  lips.  Kxcept 
the  playground  and  the  school,  which  do  not 
form  part  of  our  present  thoughts,  nothing' 
conveys  to  the  mind  light  associations.    Our 
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blood   stirs  (lro%\'siIy  within  us  as  we  walk 
about. 

There  is  a  great  ball  at  the  Master's  house 
on  founder's  day,  when  the  new-fashioned 
world  comes  to  the  old-fashioned  place,  makes 
A  great  noise,  wakens  it  up  for  that  one  day, 
and  then  leaves  it  to  drowse  heavily  again  for 
twelve  months  more.  The  Master's  house  is 
on  the  right  hand  after  you  come  in  by  the 
porch ;  an  ancient  gate  leads  to  its  portals. 
The  Master,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
foundation,  should  be  a  learned,  discreet,  and 
meek  man,  unmarried,  and  aged,  when  ap- 
pointed, above  forty  years.  lie  should  neither 
have  nor  accept  of  .nny  place  of  preferment  or 
benefit  irither  in  church  or  ooiiimonwcalth, 
whereby  he  might  be  drawn  from  his  re- 
sidence, care^  and  charge  of  the  Hospital: 
and  if  he  do,  in  such  case  he  shall  leave  th.it 
place,  or  be  displaced  if  ho  refuse  to  leave  it. 
His  salary  was  fixed  at  fifty  pounds,  a  very 
reasonable  sum  in  those  days,  and  about  nine 
times  the  annual  allowance  to  each  of  the 
Poor  Brethren.  The  said  ^Master  was  at  first 
intended  to  be  any  grave  and  proper  man, 
whether  churchman  or  not,  but  on  the 
election  of  the  third  of  the  first  masters,  the 
governors  ordained  ^that  no  person  be  ad- 

i"  mitted  as  master  who  is  not  a  learned  and 
grave  divine,  a  licensed  preacher,  unbeneficed, 
unmarried,  and  a  constant  resident/' 

The  Master's  house,  as  it  now  stands,  looks 

Tery  much  like  a  piece  of  the  year  1611.  Who 

is  the  unbeneficed  divine  residing  hero,  devoting 

his  whole  care  to  the  siiporintondenfo  of  tht^ 

household   of    Poor    Hrcthrcn .'     He    is    the 

Tenerable  churchman,  whose  ari'iidcaconrv  of 

London,  whose  post  of  canon  residentiary  of 

St  Pauls,  whose   onerous  duties   as    rector 

of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  whose   chaplaincy 

to  the  Bishop  of  London,  whose  almonership 

of  St  Panls,  (the  whole  yielding  between  two 

md  three  thousand  pounds  per  annum.)   are 

not  considered  incompatible  with  the  receipt 

•f  an  addition.iI    eij^ht    hundred    a-vc:ir    as 

Mister   of  the   Charterhouse,  together  with 

midence  and  partial   board.    The  residence 

ii  homble  in  external  pretensions,  but  inside 

luxuriously  fitted,  having  thirty-three  rooms. 

Deluding  all  domestic  otlices;  it  is,  in  fact, 

one  of  the  best  ecclesiastical  nests  in  L(>ndon. 

Then,  there   is  an   old   monastic   wall   on 

oar  right   hand   as  wo  ^ro  on,  and  behind  it 

m  the  re^ristrar's  ofliees,  and   an   excellent 

■id  convenient  house.     The    salary   of  the 

Rgistrar  has  risen,  with  the   changed   value 

•f  money    and  improved  administration    of 

Ibe    place,    from     thirty     to     six     hundred 

poands  a-year.     From  an   archway,  between 

the  houses  of  tlh>  Master  and  the  registrar, 

yon  pass  up  to  the  apartments  of  the  chapel- 

ittder,  whose  oriL'inal  salary  of  ei^jht  pounds 

bs  become   two  hundred;    wliilo  the   forty 

pounds  a  year,   which     m.ide    ilio    preacher 

pawing  rich  two  COM  I  uri  OS  iiijo,  are  now  four 

hundred ;  in  addition  to   a   liaii«iHoiiu>    hou.«e 

nntaioing  sixteen  or  seventeen  rooms. 


If  we  pass  by  the  door  leading  to  the 
reader's  chambers,  under  the  archway,  we 
shall  come  to  the  chapel,  cloisters,  and  the 
great  hall,  built  for  lay  purposes  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  afterwards  fitted 
up  OS  a  banquetmg-hall  by  the  ill-fated  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  In  the  good  old  times  this  hand- 
some hall  had,  of  course,  a  mud  floor  covered 
with  rushes;  and,  when  the  rushes  were 
abolished,  the  Poor  Brethren — for  it  was  and 
is  their  dining  hall — dined  over  the  simple 
dirt  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the 
floor  has  been  boarded.  In  still  farther 
obedience  to  the  mardh  of  mind,  the  old 
custom  of  eating  from  wooden  trenchers  is 
abolished:  the  existence  of  pottery  is  rccr)g- 
nised,  and  glass  is  substituted  for  the  old 
clumsy  mugs;  the  benches  of  the  Brethren 
are  replaced  by  chairs. 

The  outer  world  is  not  a  blank,  then,  in  the 
Charterhouse.  The  ofiicers  and  Brethren 
used  to  dine  together  in  this  hall;  but,  as  the 
officers  ate  poultry  and  drank  wine,  while  the 
Brothers  had  plain  meat  and  table  beer,  and 
as  also  the  hour  at  which  the  Brothers  dine — 
three  o  clock — is  too  early  for  their  "  betters," 
the  official  dinner  was  transferred  to  Brooke 
Hall,  an  adjoining  smaller  building,  where 
the  officials  dine  together  very  comfortably 
every  day  at  half-past  five. 

In  a  comer  of  the  great  hall  are  boards,  on 
which  are  pasted  notices  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Poor  Brothers.  When  we  read  these,  we 
were  troubled  with  a  few  misgivings ;  but  we 
will  postpone  for  the  present  any  observation 
upon  their  contents.  Up  stairs  one  goes  to 
the  govemor*s  room,  a  handsome  tapestried 
apartment,  a  relic  of  the  palace  of  the  before- 
mentioned  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Then  there  are, 
in  the  chapel,  monuments  of  course,  brasses 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  a  tremendous 
founder's  tomb. 

If  wo  pass  on  we  shall  come  to  scattered 
buildings,  old  or  new,  with  numbered  doors, 
through  which  we  reach  the  residences  of  the 
Poor  Brothers  of  the  Charterhouse,  each  of 
whom  has  one  room,  with  a  closet  in  it  to 
contain  his  coals  and  other  housekeeping 
supplies.  We  may  see  as  many  as  we  are 
able  of  these  eighty  chambers,  and  wo  shall 
And  no  two  alike;  because  the  furnishing  of 
each  depends  on  the  amount  of  capital  of  his 
own,  which  each  tenant  has  been  able  to 
expend.  Some  affect  mahogany,  and  have  a 
carpet  with  a  little  painting  and  gilding  on 
their  walls;  others  have  bare  boards  and  a 
plain  deal  table.  At  the  present  time  we 
shall  sec  little  saucepans  on  most  of  their 
grates,  for  the  kitchen  is  closed  during  altera- 
tions, and  they  are  left  to  be  their  own  cooks. 

We  have  taken  a  little  pains  to  a.scertain 
what  is  the  present  condition  of  a  Poor 
Brother  of  the  Charterhouse. 

He  is,  or  we  should  rather  say,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  charity,  he  ought  to  be,  a  de- 
cayed gentleman — a  merchant,  artist,  author, 
or  the  like — upon  whose  m<ii\\^\.Vv^  \Nw\<iLN\"o& 
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frowned,  and  who  finds  in  the  Charterhouse 
an  honourable  place  of  refuge  and  an  easy 
home  in  his  old  age,  not  too  oitterly  contrast- 
ing with  his  memory  of  comforts  past.  Lot 
us  suppose  an  educated  man,  a  widower  in 
his  old  age,  become  destitute,  and,  being 
worthy  of  all  kindly  feeling,  presented  to  a 
shore  in  the  benefit  of  Sutton's  endowment. 
He  pays  a  visit  to  the  room  allotted  for  his 
residence.  A  single  room,  not  very  large, 
with  a  deal  table  and  choir,  bed  and  bedding ; 
nothing  more.  Theie  is  a  closet,  which  will 
be  large  unuugh  to  hold  his  bed  and  form 
a  separaU'  apartment,  if  the  lodging  should 
chance  to  be  over  an  archway.  A  deal  table 
and  choir,  and  a  bed  ore  cheerless  lodging 
to  the  eyes  of  an  ancient  gentleman,  and 
would  seem  moro  so  if  ho  could  contrast  them 
with  the  luxuriously  fitted  thirty-two  roomed 
residence  of  the  Master,  whose  income  was 
appointed  by  the  founder  of  tho  institution  to 
be  only  nine  times  greater  than  his  own. 
Tho  Master's  income  being  eight  hundred 
pounds  :uycar,  over  and  above  the  board  and 
lodging,  that  of  the  Brother  should  be  about 


practice  being  discovered,  was  denounced  in 
the  hall  by  the  officials  as  exceedingly  ungen- 
tlemonly ;  no  doubt  it  was,  nevertheless  some 
little  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  weakness 
of  old  gentlemen,  who  do  not  like  to  be  sent 
supperless  to  bed. 

The  ancient  gentlemen,  not  being  yonnff 
and  lusty,  will  often  be  disposed  to  keep  hu 
room,  but  when  he  does  so,  and  desires  to 
dine  in  private,  his  dinner  is  straightway 
weighed  for  him.  A  Shylock,  with  knife  and 
scales,  holds  firmly  to  a  half  pound  of  flesh ; 
and  if  the  invalid  desire  a  pudding,  then  his 
meat  is  reduced  in  allowance  to  a  quarter  of 
a  pound. 

The  old  gentleman  inquires  whether  there 
is  provision  made  for  tending  him,  and  look- 
ing to  his  small  domestic  wants.  Ho  is  in- 
formed,  that  when  he  enters  as  Poor  Brother, 
he  will  be  committed,  with  seven  others,  to 
the  care  of  «  nurse,  who  will  attend  during 
eight  hours  daily,  upon  these  eight  rooms  ;  so 
that  ho  receives  a  daily  average  of  one  hour*s 
attendance.  His  room  is  clexmed  out  once 
a-week;    and   his  window  is  elcAnod    once 


eighty.    It  is,  however,  only  twenty-fivo.    Thola-ye.ir — that    is    to    say,    every    December. 


payment  of  the  manciple  used  to  be  eight 
pounds,  that  of  the  Poor  Brother  five  pounds, 
six  and  eightpenco.  The  manciple  has  now 
two  hundred,  and  the  brother  twenty-five. 

Tho  ancient  gentleman,  when  he  has  fiiiiHhed 
looking  at  his  room,  and   considered    how 
much  money  ho  can  raise  wherewith  to  add 
a  little  to  its  comfort,  is  informed  that  the 
governors  require  him  to  bring  in  with  him, 
on  entrance,  two  pairs  of  new  sheets, — sheets 
cannot  bo  found  for  him.    He  proceeds  to 
inquire  further,  what  is  to  be  done,  and  what 
will  not  be  done  on  his  behalf.    He  is  in- 
formed that  he  will  have  coats  without  stint, 
and  thirteen  pounds  of  kitchen  candles  yearly, 
which  ho  finds  out  by  arithmetic  to  yield 
about  an  inch  a  night    He  will  have  left  at 
Ills  door  daily  in  the  morning  a  loaf,  con- 
taining twelve  ounces  of  bread— ^  trifle  larger 
than  a  penny  loaf — and  two  ounces  of  butter. 
That  ho  is  to  take  this  for  his  breakfast,  or 
lunch,  or  tea,  or  supper,  or  all  of  them  in  one. 
That  will  be  his  provision  for  the  day,  dinner 
excepted.    A  loaf  is  left  every  morning  at 
the  master's  door,  with  even-handed  charity ; 
though  Uio  footman  scorns  it  when  he  takes 
it  in.    The  ancient  gentleman  is  to    make 
tea,  sugar,  cheese,  or  what  ho  will  out  of  his 
loaf  and  butter.    No  restraint  is  put  upon 
his  fancy.    There  will  be  dinner  in  the  hall 
at  throe  o'clock,  at  which  he  may  attend, 
wearing  his  livery-gown,  and  eat  as  much 
as  ho  is  able  of  good  meat  and   pie,  imd 
drink  with  it  a  pint  of  table  beer.     The  dinner, 
if  he  goes  to   eat  it    punctually  at  dinnor 
time^ — for    a   minute    alter    time    condemns 
him    to    fjist    until    tho    morning — has    no 
limit  but  his  appetite.    Experience  of  hungry 
niglits,  caused  many  of  the  ancient  gentlemen 
to  carry  to  the   hall  tin  cases,  wherein  to 
conceal  a  few  scraps  for  their  supper.    TUla 


During  the  sixteen  hours  free  from  nurses, 

tho  Poor  Brother  will  be  left — very  helpless 

and  infirm  as  he  often  is — wholly  to  himself, 

or  to  the  care  of  friends  who  may  come  to 

him  in  i\n'  daytime,  or  to  wliat  service  he  may 

hire  out  of  his  twenty-five  pounds  a-year — 

one  pound  of  that  being  payable  in  fees  to 

the  nurse  provided  by  the  institution.     In  the 

night  he  is  left  (juite  alone,  and  without  means 

of    summoning    assistance.    Should    he    be 

seized    with    illness,  he    must   get  up,   and 

having    lighted    a    candle,  place    it   in   his 

window  ;  the  light,  if  seen  by  the  watchman, 

brings  his  tender  assistance  when   he  next 

comes  on  his  hourly  round.    Whatever  fit  or 

seizure  to  which  age  is  liable  may  render 

him  unable  to  get  up  and  light  a  candle,  or 

if  ho  be  blind,  as  three  or  four  of  the  Poor 

Brothers  are— it  must  either  pass  from   him, 

remain    on  him,  or  kill  him  as  tho  chance 

may  be:  no  help  can  come  until  the  morning. 

So  rigid  is  the  exclusion  of  non-residents,  that 

it    is   a   breach  of  Charterhouse  law  for  a 

mother  or  a  sister  to  bo  present  in  the  night 

time.    If  a  Poor  Brother  wish  to  leave  the 

world  comfortably,  ho  must  not  die  in  the 

night  time. 

When  the  Poor  !)rother  dies  in  the  usual 
way,  he  spends  his     -it  days  in  the  infirmary. 
When  dead,  a  col. .11  is  supplied  for  him  by 
contract,  and  he  i^   deposit  el    in  the  burial- 
ground    attached    to   the  toundation.  Kor\'ice 
being  read  over    him    in  the   chapel    by  the 
ehapt!l-reader.     Towards  the  expens*^  of  tho 
cotlin    twenty. four  shillin;rs  is  allowed   iVora 
the  foundation ;  and  to  this  there  is  adilod  a 
sum  of  one  pound  six  shillings  and  sixpftiee, 
towards  defniyin;,'  thf  expenses  of  the  'ground, 
flerjrvman,   &c.     So    the    Poor     Broilu-r    in 
buriud.      No   hi-adstone    is    permilted.      l^)r 
i\   few   weeks   tlio   momi*.  which  eov«Ts 
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remaiDs,  is  allowed  to  disfigure  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  grass.  A  hea\'y  roller  after 
that  time  passes  over  it.  The  solemn  little 
heap  is  levelled  and  tarfed  over,  and  the  last 
trace  of  the  Poor  Brother  is  wiped  away.  A 
few  smoke-soiled  votive  tablets  fixed  against 
the  wall  which  aeparates  this  graveyard  from 
'*  Wilderness  Row"  are  the  only  memorials 
left  of  the  dead.  There  is  a  level  green, 
broken  at  this  moment  by  a  little  daster  of 
three  graves,  upon  which  the  mould  lies 
fresh.  In  the  present  year,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  booksellers  and  publishers  of  his  own 
younger  time,  who  had  given  to  the  literary 
world  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
volumes  in  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Italian, 
and  ninety-five  in  English  Classics  and 
Divinity,  was  buried  here  as  a  Poor  Brother, 
and  after  six  weeks  had  the  roller  passed  over 
his  grave.  Certain  rooms  of  the  Brothers 
open  on  this  graveyard ;  and  they  who  reside 
in  them  find  other  evidence  than  hillocks 
formah  of  the  multitude  of  bodies  therein 
buried. 

The  ancient  gentleman  who  has  obtained 
the  privilege  of  admission  as  Poor  Brother  of 
the  Charterhouse,  finds  a  great  deal  to  wound 
his  feelings,  or  his  prejudices,  in  all  this.  Pre- 
judices they  are,  which  it  is  commonly  ac- 
counted gentle  and  becoming  to  respect  The 
old  fellow  is  told  that  a  portion  of  this 
cemetery,  consecrated  not  very  many  years 
ago,  was  formerly  a  garden  for  the  supply  of 
vegetables  to  the  foundation.  These  vege- 
tables the  Master  had  found  so  convenient  to 
his  private  kitchen,  that,  when  the  garden  was 
converted  into  a  cemetery,  there  was  accorded 
to  him,  in  addition  to  his  spacious  house,  and 
his  luxurious  dinner  in  Brooke  Hall,  and  his 
eight  hundred  pounds  a-year,  twenty-five 
pounds  a-year — a  Brother's  pension — as  con- 
solation for  the  cabbages  of  which  he  was 
deprived. 

A  gate  in  a  strong  iron  railing  leads  from 
the  graveyard  to  the  wilderness.  This  wilder- 
ness is  described  in  an  old  tract  of  the  year 
1707,  called  **A  Trip  to  the  Charterhouse, 
or  the  Wilderness  Intrigue,"  as  '^  a  small,  yet 
complete  little  flower-garden,  formed  of  shadv 
walks  and  choice  parterres,  and  adorned  with 
some  verv  rare  trees,  and  shrubs,  which  we 
must  confess  have  but  a  dingy  hue.  Notwith- 
standing, there  are  not  many  such  gardens  in 
London.'*  It  was  a  plot  covering  about  three 
acres,  designed  for  the  recreation  of  the  pa^ 
triarchs.  The  ancient  gentleman,  finding  the 
gate  locked,  is  informed  that  it  is  now  called 
•'The  Master's  Gardens,*'  and  that  Poor 
Brothers  arc  intruders  there,  except  when 
the  bovs  are  gone  homo  for  the  holidays,  and 
the  officials  are  out  of  town. 

The  ancient  gentleman  begins  now  to  dis- 
cover that  the  Charterhouse^  is  intended  for 
the  consolation  of  officials,  and  that  the 
Poor  Brothers  are  simply  the  discomfort  of 
the  place ;  which  otherwise  provides  ^ood 
salaries,  and  dwellings,  and  dinners,  and  daily 


pints  of  \iine  to  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who 
are  really  fed  upon  its  funds.  The  Poor 
Brother*s  pint  of  wine  comes  once  a-vear. 
The  Poor  Brother  of  the  Charterhouse  is,  in 
fact,  a  bore. 

Our  gentlenum,  however,  takes  possession 
of  his  room.  The  infirm  old  fellow,  waited 
upon  somewhat  cavalierly  by  the  eighth  part 
of  a  nurse  during  a  third  part  of  the  day, 
grows  restless  at  the  sight  of  men-servants  and 
maid-servants  about  the  squares.  Not  count- 
ing the  men  at  all,  he  discovers  that  three 
female  servants  wait  on  the  Master,  three  on 
the  registrar,  five  on  the  preacher,  two  on  the 
reader,  four  on  the  schoolmaster,  four  on  the 
usher — and  he  thmks,  therefore,  that  with  very 
close  economy,  the  rich  endowment  of  the 
Charterhouse  might  possibly  afford  him 
something  larger  than  the  twenty-fourth  part 
of  a  woman's  care. 

The  old  gentleman  having  taken  possession 
of  his  rooms,  brought  in  his  own  sheets,  and 
gone  to  bed  between  them,  finds  that  there  is  a 
bell  ringing  him  to  matins  at  nine  o'clock.  The 
same   bell  ringing  for  dinner  at  a  quarter 
before  three  makes  a  pleasant  music.  Then  at 
seven    the    bell    rings  again  for  prayers — 
vespers— and    at    eight    o'clock    in    winter 
evenings,  at  nine  in  summer,  it  rings  a  curfew 
to  call  all  the  Brothers  homo.    This  curfew 
tolls  exactly  eighty  times  when  the    Poor 
Brothers'  places  are  all  filled.    When  there  is 
one  dead,  one  stroke  is  deducted  till  his  place 
has  been  supplied.    The  number  of   pulls 
made  at  any  time  in  the  last  tolling  is  always 
adapted  to  the  number    of    Poor  Brothers 
then    on    the    foundation.    Our    old   friend, 
bemg  very  deaf,  thinks  it  not  worth  his  while 
to  go  to  chapel ;    so  he  takes  a  walk  after 
having  breakfasted  on  bread  and  butter,  and 
goes  abroad  to  buy  himself  some  MUfnur  and 
some  tea.    As  he  goes  m  and  out  he  oDserves 
that  his  outgoing  and  mcoming  are  chronicled 
at  the  gate,  Dy  the  porter,  for  the  information 
of  the  officials.    He  pays  a  visit  to  a  friend, 
and,  coming  home,  is  duly  reminded  that  he 
must  put  on  his  livery-cloak  when  ho  foes 
into  the  hall  for  dinner.    When  he  has  dined, 
he  pays  a  visit  to  the  notice-board,  and  is 
startled  to  perceive  that  he  is  in  debt  three- 
pence to  the  Charterhouse,  for  having  staid 
away  from  chapel.    The  notice-board,  among 
a  number  of  Musts,  by  which  he  is  somewhat 
ofiensively  reminded  of  the  humility  of  his 
position,  informs  him  that  for  absence  from 
chapel  on  a  week-day  he  has  threepence  to 
pay ;  and  if  the  day  be  Christmas-day,  or  one 
of  the  great  days  of  Christian  celebration,  the 
fine  upon  the  ancient  gentleman  is  adjusted 
to  the  religious  character  of  the  eccasion,  and 
becomes  a  shilling.    An  old  gentleman  offers 
the  new  Brother  a  contribution  from  his  per- 
sonal experience,  and  says,  that  being  com- 
pletely deaf  he  has  not  heard  the  senice  now 
for  twenty  years,  though  he  has  paid  daily 
attendance  at  the  chapel,  because  there  is  a 
I  porter  there  who  ticks  off  from  a  list  the 
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Brothers  who  attend ;  and  there  is  no  evadingf 
tines  under  what  he  calls,  not  very  reverently, 
the  Gospel  according  to  Saint  'Mark.  The 
new  Brother  is  likewise  informed  that  it  will 
be  his  humble  duty  to  turn  out  in  his  livery- 
gown,  and  form  with  his  companions  a  guard 
of  honour,  coughing  and  wheezing,  to  assist 
at  all  the  churchings,  christenings,  &c.,  which 
arise  on  occasions  of  rejoicing  in  the  families 
of  the  clerical  oilicials. 

Another  notice  on  the  board  refers  to  the 
kitchen,  and  the  place  being  put  out  of 
commons — upon  which  subject  the  new  Bro- 
ther requires  some  enlightenment  For  two 
or  three  weeks  every  autumn,  when  the  boys 
are  gone,  and  the  officials  in  a  body  take  their 
holiday,  it  is  not  thought  worth  while  to  cook 
for  the  Poor  Brothers  alone.     The  kitchen  of 


and  when  all  hands  and  hearts  in  England 
were  preparing  for  the  blessed  festival  of 
Christmas,  forgetting  injuries,  and  above  all 
such  injuries  as  wounded  nothing  but  our 
pride.  There  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  this  document,  which  we  have 
copied  ourselves  from  the  cotioe  posted  in  the 
dining  hall  of  the  Poor  Brothers : — 

**  At  an  assembly  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Charterhouse,  hela  on  Tuesday,  the  sixteenth 
of  December,  1851, 

"John  Dingwall  Williams,  one  of  the  Poor 
Brothers,  having  appeared  before  the  As- 
sembly to  answer  a  charge  of  having  written 
certain  letters  then  produced,  and  having  been 
heard  in  respect  thereof:  and  such  letters 
bcinff,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Assembly,  so 
insulting  to  the  governors  and   officers   to 


the  Charterhouse  has   a   tremendous  range, ;  whom  they  were  addressed,  that  it  would  not 


able  to  cook  fifteen  sirloins  at  a  time,  and  it 
cooks  three  dinners  daily :  one  for  the  boys, 
by  two  o'clock;  one  for  the  Brothers,  by 
three ;  and  the  last  for  the  officials  in  Brooke 
Hall,  at  half-past  five.  When  there  is  no 
dinner  wanted  for  the  boys,  and  none  for 
Brooke   Hall,  the  Brothers  receive  each   of 


be  consisteni  with  the  good  government, 
order,  and  well-being  of  the  Hospital  to  allow 
the  said  John  Dingwall  Williams  to  continue 
a  Poor  Brother:  the  said  John  Din£^wall 
Williams  was  deprived,  displaced,  and  re- 
moved from  the  place  of  a  Poor  Brother  of 
the  Foundation ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  he 


them  thirteen  pence  o-day  (on  Sunday  two   leave  the  House  on  or  before  the  twenty. 

shillings  and  a  penny)  to  provide  and  cook  third  of  December  instant."" 

their  dinners  for  themselves.    While  we  now       We  believe  that   those    letters  contained 


write,  the  kitchen  grate  is  cold,  because  the 
kitchen  itself  is  unroofed,  and  undergoing 
large  repairs.    The  Poor  Brothers,  therefore. 


comments  on  facts  similar  to  those  collected 
in  this  paper,  and  that  the  Poor  Brother  had 
been  emboldened  to  speak  out  by  the  decision 


being  out  of  commons,  receive  each  of  them  j  given  loHt  year  by  a  revising  barrisUT.  A 
eight  shillings  and  sovenpcnce  weekly,  with  '  Poor  Brother,  who  had  once  been  one  oi  the 
which  they  are  required  either  to  dine  at  most  influential  tradesmen  in  the  Strand,  had 
eating-houses,  or  to  find  dinners  and  cook  endeavoured  last  year  to  improve  his  ano- 
them  in  their  little  rooms — not  pleasant  occu-  malous  position  by  claiming  the  privilege  of 
pation  in  Juno  weather.  Those  who  desire  the  franchise  as  an  elector.  His  claim  w;is 
to  take  to  themselves  the  whole  care  of  their  contested,  and  allowed  by  the  revising  bar- 
own  maintenance  during  this  period,  may,  by  i  ristcr,  who  decided  that  "  the  Brothers  of  the 
giving  notice,  receive  an  additional  one  and  i  Charterhouse  were  duly  qualified   to    vote. 


nvepence,  in  lieu  of  the  daily  bread  and 
butter.  They  receive,  therefore,  ten  shillings 
a-week  for  the  whole  board,  and  are  per- 
mitted with  this  money  to  obtain,  if  they 
please,  lodging  also,  out  of  doors.  Of  course, 
when  the  kitchen  is  pulled  down  the  cook 
must  hang  his  ladle  up,  but  the  ancient  gen- 
tleman feels  it  to  be  somewhat  of  a  slight  that 
there  is  no  dinner  to  be  got  ready  for  him 
when  there  is  none  required  by  the  magnates 
of  the  establishment 

Another  piece  of  information  on  the  notice- 
board,  intended  to  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  eighty  ancient  gentlemen,  is  the 


both  by  property  and  position;  that  the 
Charterhouse  was  not  to  be  regained  merely 
as  a  charitable  institution,  but  was  by  its 
charter  to  be  ranked  with  the  colleges  and 
other  public  foundations  of  the  country,  insti- 
tuted at  different  times  by  royal  and  other 
illustrious  individuals;  that  it  does  not  em- 
power those  entrusted  with  its  administration 
to  expel  at  pleasure,  &c. ;  consequently  that 
its  members  do  not  come  under  any  denomi- 
nation that  can  render  them  at  all  ineligible 
to  the  possession  of  the  franchise." 

It  will  be  very  obvious  that  the  humbled 
position  of  Poor  Brother  of  the  Charterhouse 


formal  notice  of  expulsion  of  one  of  their  |  has  long  ceased  to  be  fit  for  the  solace  of  those 
numbiT,  for  speaking  impertinently  to  the  j '^  decayed  merchants,  householders,  aged  and 
Master.  If  the  Master  lost  his  place,  he  |  desolate  churchmen,  and  the  like,"  for  whom 
could  fall  back  upon  the  income  of  his  arch- '  it  was  originally  intended.  It  therefore  will 
deaconry,  his  cononry,  his  rectorship,  and  all  surprise  no  person  to  learn  that  although 
the  other  gifts  and  graces  for  which  he  is, !  some  men  who  have  occupied  places  of  honour 
perhaps,  a  little  too  notorious.  The  Poor :  in  society  are  always  to  be  found  among  the 
Brother,  deprived  ofhis  asylum,  was  turned  out  I  Brethren  of  the  Charterhouse,  the  position 
into  the  roads  a  beggar  by  offended  dignity.  ■  has  for  a  long  time  been  habitually  given  to 
In  the  words  of  the  offended  dignitaries,  here  !  men  who  are  in  no  need  of  consolation  for  a 
is  the  poor  fellow^s  condemnation,  signed,  lost  position  in  the  world.  A  great  number 
sealed,  and  delivered,  in  'the  depth  of  winter,  I  of  the  Poor  Brothers  of  the  Charterhouse  are 
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men  who,  infltead  of  lookintr  bnck  on  better 
days,  look  bnck  on  a  position  ag;iinst  which 
the  Charterhoase  contrasts  as  a  f]rreat  scene 
of  luxury.  Kind  patrons  ^et  admission  to 
the  Charterhouse  for  aged  fathers  of  their 
footmeD,  and  for  people  of  that  class — ^thc  only 
class  for  which  its  present  style  of  government 
is  fitted.  To  the  sensitive  and  educated  man, 
smitten  by  poverty  in  bis  old  age,  the  asylum 
offered  in  the  Charterhonse  is  lost :  one  of  the 
very  few  asylums  that  were  ever  opened  to 
such  sufferers. 

Some  months  a^o,  we  made  our  readers 
acquainted  with  the  French  eomra unity  of 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  and  told  oi  the 
house  in  Paris  wherein  a  few  peasant  women 
maintain  ninety  old  people  by  their  own 
exertions — beg  for  them,  feed  them,  warm 
them,  cheer  them  with  such  tme  sympathy 
and  Christian  love  that  the  most  refined  scholar 
or  poet  in  Christendom,  if  he  were  fallen 
into  poverty,  might  sit  in  his  old  an^o  among 
those  poor  coarse  women,  and  be  made  subject 
to  their  pious  care,  without  a  sense  of  degra- 
dation. In  England,  in  the  Charterhouse,  on 
a  munifieent  foundation,  thousands  of  pounds 
yearly  are  spent  upuu  the  care  of  eighty  poor 
old  men.  The  money  provides  for  the  rich, 
salaries,  houses,  wine:  wo  have  partly  seen 
what  it  does  for  the  Poor  Brothers.  The 
"  Little  Sisters"  across  the  Channel,  with 
bright  eyes  and  busy  hands,  with  a  maid- 
servant for  founder,  and  not  a  snus  of  capital, 
have  done  so  much,  that  it  is  a  pleasant  dream 
(but  quite  a  dream)  to  fancy  what  result  a 
little  of  their  spirit  could  produce  out  of  the 
plentiful  resouR'oa  of  the  Charterhouse. 

TOO  MUCH  BLUE. 


Early  on  a  fine  summer  morning,  an  old 
man  was  walking  on  the  road  between  Brus- 
sels and  Namur.  He  expected  a  friend  to 
arrive  by  the  diligence,  and  ho  set  out  some 
time  before  it  was  due,  to  meet  it  on  the  road. 
Having  a  good  deal  of  time  to  spare,  he 
amused  himself  by  watching  any  object  of 
interest  that  caught  his  eye;  and  at  length 
stopped  to  inspect  the  operations  of  a  painter, 
who,  mounted  on  a  ladder  placed  against  the 
front  of  a  wayside  inn,  was  busily  employed 
in  depicting  a  sign  suitable  to  its  name,  "  The 
Rising  Sun.'* 

"Here,"  said  the  old  man  to  himself,  "is 
an  honest  dauber,  who  knows  as  much  of  per- 
spective as  a  cart-horse;  and  who,  Fll 
warrant,  fancies  himself  a  Rubens.  How  he 
brushes  in  that  ultramarine  sky ! " 

The  critic  then  commenced'  walking  back- 
wards and  forwards  before  the  inn,  thinking 
that  he  might  as  well  loiter  there  for  the  dili- 
gence as  walk  on  farther.  The  painter, 
meantime,  continued  to  lay  on  fresh  coats  of 
the  bright  blue,  which  appeared  to  aggra- 
vate the  old  gentleman  very  much.  At  length, 
when  the  sign-painter  took  another  brush  full 
of  blue  paint  to   phuster   on,   the   spectator 


could  endure    it  no   longer,  and  exclaimed 
severely : — 

"Too  much  blue!" 

The  honest  painter  looked  down  from  his 
perch,  and  said,  in  that  tone  of  forced 
calmness  which  an  angry  man  sometimes 
assumes : 

"Monsieur  does  not  perceive  that  I  am 
painting  a  sky  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  1  see  very  well  you  are  trying  to 
paint  a  sky,  but  I  tell  you  again  there  is  too 
much  blue!^ 

"Did  you  ever  sec  skies  painted  without 
blue.  Master  amateur?" 

"  I  am  not  an  amateur.  I  merely  tell  you, 
in,  passing — I  make  the  casual  remark — that 
there  is  too  much  blue ;  but  do  as  you  Kke. 
Put  more  blue,  if  you  don't  think  you  have 
trowelled  on  enough  already." 

"  But  I  tell  you,  that  I  want  to  represent  a 
clear  blue  sky  at  sunrise." 

"  And  I  tell  you  that  no  man  in  his  senses 
would  make  a  sky  at  sunrise  blue." 

"  By  St  Gudula,  this  is  too  much ! "  ex- 
claimed the  painter,  coming  down  from  his 
ladder,  at  no  pains  this  time  to  conceal  his 
anger ;  "  I  should  like  to  see  how  ynu  would 
paint  skies  without  blue." 

"I  don't  pretend  to  much  skill  in  sky- 
painting;  but,  if  I  were  to  make  a  trial,  I 
wouldn't  put  in  too  much  blue." 

"  And  what  would  it  look  like,  if  you 
didn't?" 

"  Like  nature,  I  hope,  and  not  like  yours, 
which  might  be  taken  for  a  bed  gentianella, 
or  a  sample  of  English  cloth,  or  anything 
you  please — except  a  sky;  I  beg  to  assure 
you,  for  the  tenth  time,  there  is  too  much 
blue!" 

"  I  tell  you  what>  old  gentleman,"  cried  the 
insulted  artist,  crossing  his  maul-stick  over 
his  shoulder,  and  looking  very  tierce,  "  I  dare 
say  you  are  a  very  worthy  fellow  when  you 
are  at  home ;  but  you  should  not  be  let  out — 
alone." 

"  Why  not  ? " 

"  Why  not  ?  Because  you  must  be  crazy  to 
play  the  critic  after  this  fashion;  too  much 
blue  indeed !  What,  I,  the  pupil  of  Ruysdael, 
the  third  cousin  of  Gerard  Douw's  great 
grandson,  not  know  how  to  colour  a  sky? 
Know  that  my  reputation  has  been  long 
established.  I  have  a  Red  Horse  at  Malines, 
a  Green  Bear  at  Namur,  and  a  Charlemagne 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  before  which  every  pas- 
senger stops  tixed  in  admiration  ! " 

"  Nonsense ! "  exclaimed  the  critic,  as  he 
snatched  the  palette  from  the  painter's  hand. 
*'  You  desen'e  to  have  your  own  portrait 
painted  to  serve  for  the.  sign  of  the  Flemish 
Ass  I"  In  his  indignation  he  mounted  the 
ladder  with  the  activity  of  a  boy,  and  began 
with  tho  palm  of  his  hand  to  eflace  the  rhrf 
d'cruvrf  of  Gerard  Douw's  great  grandson's 
third  cousin. 

•*StopI  You  old  charlatan!"  shouted  the 
latter,  "You  are  ruining  my  sign!  Why.,  it's 
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worth  thirty-five  francs.  And  then  my  repu- 
tation— lost!  gone  for  ever!" 

He  shook  the  ladder  violently  to  make  his 
persecutor  descend.  But  the  latter,  undis- 
turbed either  by  Uiat  or  by  the  presence  of  a 
crowd  of  villagers,  attracted  by  the  dispute, 
continued  mercilessly  to  blot  out  the  glowing 
landscape.  Then,  using  merely  the  point 
of  his  finger  and  the  han^e  of  a  brush,  ho 
sketched  m  masterly  outline,  three  Flemish 
boors,  with  beer-glasses  in  their  hands,  drink- 
ing to  the  rising  sun ;  which  appeared  above 
the  horizon,  dispersing  the  gloom  of  a  greyish 
morning  sky.  One  of  the  faces  presented 
a  strong  and  laughable  caricature  of  the 
supplantad  sign-painter.  The  spectators  at 
first  were  greatly  disposed  to  take  part 
with  their  countryman  against  the  intrusive 
stranger.  What  right  had  he  to  interfere? 
There  was  no  end  to  the  impudence  of  these 
foreigners. 

As,  however,  they  watched  and  grumbled, 
the  tumbling  gradually  ceased  and  was 
tumea  into  a  murmur  of  approbation  when 
the  design  became  apparent  The  ovnier  of 
the  inn  was  the  first  to  cry  ''Bravo!"  and 
even  Gerard  Douw's  cousin  nine  times  re- 
moved, felt  hid  fury  calming  down  into 
admiration. 

"  Oh ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  you  belong  to  the 
craft,  honest  man,  and  there's  no  use  in  de- 
nying it  Yes,  yes,"  he  continued,  lauffhin^, 
as  he  turned  towards  his  neighbours,  ''  this  is 
a  French  sign-painter,  who  wishes  to  have 
a  jest  with  me.  Well,  I  must  frankly  say  he 
knows  what  he  is  about" 

The  old  man  was  about  to  descend  from 
the  ladder,  when  a  gentleman,  riding  a 
beautiful  English  horse,  made  his  way  through 
the  crowd. 

''That  painting  is  mine!"  he  exclaimed  in 
French,  but  with  a  foreign  accent  "  I  will 
give  a  hundred  miineas  for  it ! " 

"  Another  madman ! "  exclaimed  the  native 
genius.  "  Hang  me,  but  all  these  foreignera 
are  mad ! " 

"What  do  you  mean,  Monsieur?"  said  the 
innkeeper,  uncommonly  interested. 

"What  I  say — I  will  give  one  hundred 
guineas  for  that  painting,"  answered  the 
young  Englishman,  getting  off  his  horse. 

"  That  picture  is  not  to  be  sold,"  said  the 
si (rn-]Ki inter,  with  an  air  of  as  much  pride  as 
if  it  had  been  his  own  work. 

"  No,"  quoth  mine  host,  "  for  it  is  already 
sold,  nnd  even  partly  paid  for  in  advance. 
However,  if  Monsieur  wishes  to  come  to  an 
arrangement  about  it,  it  is  with  me  that  he 
must  treat" 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  rejoined  the  Flemish 
painter  of  signs,  "it  belongs  to  me.  My 
fellow-artist  here  gave  me  a  little  help  out 
of  friendship;  but  the  picture  is  my  lawful 
property,  and  I  am  at  liberty  to  sell  it  to  any 
one  I  please." 

"What  roguery!"  exclaimed  the  inn- 
keepor.    "  My  Rising  Sun  is  my  pToperty ; 


fastened  on  the  wall  of  my  house.  How  can 
it  belong  to  anybody  else.  Im*t  it  painted  on 
my  boaras?  No  one  but  myself  has  the 
smallest  right  to  it" 

"  1 11  summon  you  before  the  magiftratei'* 
cried  he  who  had  not  painted  tlw  aipu 

"  I  Ml  prosecute  you  for  breuhof oofnanV' 
retorted  the  innkeeper  who  had  half  paid 
for  it 

"  One  moment  1  **  interposed  another  ener- 
getic voice,  thai  of  the  mterloper;  "it  seems 
to  me  that  I  chight  to  have  some  little  vote 
in  this  bunness." 

"Quite  right,  brother,"  answered  the 
painter.  "Instead  of  disputing  on  the 
public  road,  let  us  go  into  Master  Martzen's 
house,  and  arrange  the  matter  amicably  over 
a  bottie  or  two  of  beer." 

To  this  all  parties  agreed,  but  I  am  sony 
to  say  they  agreed  in  nothing  else;  for  within 
doors,  the  disjpute  was  carried  on  with  deaf- 
ening confusion  and  energy.  The  Flemings 
contended  for  the  possession  of  the  painting, 
and  the  Englishman  repeated  his  offer  to  cover 
it  with  gold. 

"  But  suppose  that  /  don't  choose  to  have 
it  sold?"  siud  its  real  author. 

"Oh,  my  dear  Mo»»«"''iirl"  said  the  inn- 
keeper, "  I  am  certain  vm  would  not  wish  to 
deprive  an  honeut,  »w  man,  who  can  scareoly 
maPo  both  ends  moot,  of  his  windfall.  Why, 
it  V.  ould  just  e  *ablo  mo  to  lay  in  a  good  stock 
of  vv'ine  and  boor." 

"Don't  believe  him,  brother,"  cried  the 
painter,  "  ho  is  an  old  miser.  I  am  the  father 
of  a  family ;  and  being  a  painter,  you  ou^ht 
to  help  a  brother  artist,  and  give  mc  the 
preference.  Besides,  I  am  ready  to  shore  the 
money  with  you." 

"  lie  I "  said  Master  Mortzen.  "  Why,  h(^'8 
an  old  Hpcndthrift,  who  has  no  money  left  to 
give  his  daughter  as  a  marriage  portion, 
because  he  spends  all  he  gets  on  himself." 

"  No  such  thing:  my  Susette  is  betrothed  to 
an  honest  young  French  cabinet-maker ;  who, 
poor  as  she  is,  will  marry  her  next  September." 

"  A  daughter  to  portion ! "  exclaimed  the 
stranger  artist;  "that  quite  altera  the  case. 
I  am  content  that  the  picture  should  be 
sold  for  a  marriage  portion.  I  leave  it 
to  our  English  friend's  generosity  to  fix  the 
sum." 

'*  I  have  already  offered,"  replied  the  best 
bidder,  "  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  sketch 
just  as  it  ia :  1  will  gladly  give  two  hundred 
for  it,  if  the  painter  consent  to  sign  it  in 
the  comer  with  words." 

"What  words?"  exclaimed  all  the  dispu- 
tants at  once. 

The  Englishman  replied, 

"  Pierre  David." 

The  whole  party  were  quiet  enough  now ; 
for  they  were  struck  dumb  with  astonishmeut. 
The  sign-painter  held  his  breath,  £[lared  with 
his  eyes,  frantically  clasped  his  hands  together, 
nnd  fell  down  on  his  knees  before  the  great 
French  painter. 
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**  Forgive  me ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  forgive  me 
for  my  aadacioiu  ignorance.'' 

David  laughed  heartily;  and,  taking  his 
hand,  shook  it  with  fraternal  cordiality. 

By  this  time  the  news  of  the  discovery  had 
spread ;  the  tavern  was  crowded  with  persons 
anxioiit  to  drink  the  health  of  their  celebrated 
visitor ;  and  the  good  old  man,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  pledged  them  heartily. 
In  the  midst  of  the  merry-making,  the  sign- 
painter^s  daughter,  the  pretty  Susettc,  threw 
her  arms  round  her  benefactor's  neck,  and  her 
intended  husband  raised  a  cloud  of  sawdust 
out  of  his  jacket  from  the  violence  with  which 
he  shook  Uie  French  master^s  hand. 

At  that  moment,  the  friends  whom  he  was 
expecting  arrived.  They  were  M.  Lessee,  a 
theatrical  manager,  and  the  great  Talma. 


KING  CHARLES'S  FOOT  BAG. 


The  Post-bag  of  Queen  Victoria  is  a  some- 
what bulky  affair,  with  its  tens  of  thousands 
of  newspapers,  its  innumerable  letters,  and 
its  millions  of  money.  John  Bull  of  1852 
is  very  proud  of  hia  Post-bag,  and  talks  about 
it  with  remarkable  vehemenc.^..  Yet,  not 
with  less  vehemence,  did  Mr.  Chamberlayne, 
in  the  year  1679,  propound  to  hi.4  associates 
the  wonders  of  King  Charles's  Post-bag.  Mr. 
Chamberlayne,  at  about  that  time,  published  a 
ninth  edition  of  his  very  notable  book  on 
**  The  Present  Stite  of  England,"  wherein  he 
crammed  many  curious  and  instructive  facts 
for  his  great-great-grand-children.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  with  a  some- 
what pompous  manner,  primly  attired  as  a 
learni'd  doctor,  discoursing  with  uncontrol- 
lable pride  of  tlie  doings  and  the  profits  of  his 
royal  master's  Post-bag. 

In  the  first  place,  he  informs  his  company 
that  the  profits  of  the  Post-bag  are  settled 
by  Act  of  Parliament  on  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  York  ;  and  that  the 
Postmaster  General  for  the  time  Wmg 
is  the  Right  Honourable  Henry,  Earl  of 
Arlington,  Lord  Chamberlain  of  his  ^lajcsty's 
Household.  He  then  proceeds  to  develop, 
to  an  astonished  public,  the  wondrous  regula- 
tions which  govern  the  bag.  First,  he  tells 
them,  every  Monday  letters  and  "  pacquets " 
are  despatched  to  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
Flanders,  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
to  Kent!  Perhaps  his  audience  think  that 
afler  the  transaction  of  so  much  business, 
the  Governors  of  the  Post-bag  enjoy  a  day's 
rest.  Not  so,  however,  declares  Mr.  Cham- 
berbyne,  dallying  with  his  nifilles,  for,  on 
Tuesday,  letters  and  '* pacquets"  are  de- 
spatched not  only  to  the  United  Netherlands, 
Germany,  and  other  foreign  p:irts,  but  to 
all  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
AAer  these  exertions,  his  hearers  think, 
surely  the  Governors  of  King  Charles's  Post- 
bag  have  a  day's  respite  from  work.  Not 
^uite  this,  but  something  like  it ;  for,  on 
Wednesdays,    ]Mr.    Chamberlayne    declares, 


letters  and  ** pacquets**  are  despatched  to 
Kent  only,  and  the  Downs.  On  Thursday, 
letters  start  on  their  way  to  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotland ; 
on  Fridays,  to  the  Spanish  and  United  Nether- 
lands, Germany,  Sweden,  Demnark,  and  to 
Kent ;  and  on  Saturday,  to  all  parts  of 
Enghmd,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  And,  says 
Mr.  Chamberlayne,  ^  the  answers  of  the  said 
letters  and  *  pacquets'  are  received  in  the 
said  office  in  due  course;  and,  from  thence, 
dispersed,  and  delivered  according  to  their 
respective  directions  with  dl  expedition.** 
These  facts,  Mr.  Chamberlayne  opines,  are 
sufficient  to  make  every  English  subject  of 
the  enlightened  seventeenth  century  proud  of 
King  Charles's  Post-bag.  Yet  other  wonders 
of  management  remain  to  be  communicated. 
The  Post-bag  is  managed  by  a  deputy — my 
Lord  Arlington,  of  course,  having  nothing 
whatever  to  do  except  to  receive  his  salary. 
Seventy-seven  persons  ^actually"  give  their 
attendance  to  the  business  of  lung  Charleses 
Post-bag  in  London;  besides  one  hundred 
and  eigty-two  deputy  post-masters,  scattered 
through  the  three  kingdoms. 

Mr.  Chamberlayne's  throat  swells  with  the 
fulness  of  exultation,  when  he  informs  his 
wondering  company  that  King  Charles's  Post- 
^^  gives  employment  to  two  '^pacquet- 
boats "  between  England  and  France ;  two 
between  England  and  Flanders;  three  be- 
ween  England  and  Holland;  three  between 
England  and  Ireland;  and  two  stationed  at 
Deal  to  ply  to  the  Downs.  **  As  the  master- 
piece of  all  those  good  regulations,"  continues 
Mr.  Chamberlayne,  the  **  market-towns  are  so 
connected  with  the  capital,  that  all  *  con- 
siderable '  cities  of  the  kingdom  have  an '  easy 
and  certain  conveyance  for  the  letters  thereof, 
to  and  from  the  said  grand  office,  in  the  due  . 
course  of  the  mails,  every  post'"  Mr. 
Chamberlayne  now  proceeds  to  contrast  the 
magnificent  contents  of  King  Charles's  Post- 
bag  with  the  paltry  Post-bags  of  the  olden 
time.  He  informs  his  company — who  are  by 
this  time  bewildered  with  excess  of  admira- 
tion— that  although  the  number  of  letters 
** missive"  in  England  was  not  at  all  con- 
sidenible  in  their  ancestors'  days,  yet  it  is 
now  prodigiously  great,  "since  the  meanest 
people  have  generally  learned  to  write ; "  so 
great,  that  his  Royal  Highnes  of  York  is 
able  to  farm  the  Post-bag  for  thirty  thousand 
pounds  per  year.  Mr.  Chamberlayne  bids  his 
friends  note  also,  that  by  King  Charles's  bag 
letters  are  conveyed  with  more  expedition, 
and  less  charge,  than  in  any  foreign  country. 
A  letter  containing  a  whole  sheet  of  paper,  is 
conveyed  eighty  miles  for  two-pence;  two 
sheets  for  four-pence;  and  an  ounce  of  paper 
for  eight  pence  I  This  cheap  conveyance  is  so 
rapid  (the  Post-bag  travelling  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day),  that  a  letter  travels  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  four-and-twenty 
hours;  so  that,  continues  Mr.  Chamberlayne, 
to  make  a  great  impression  on  his  company, 
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"  in  five  days  an  answer  of  a  letter  may  be 
hud  from  a  place  three  hundred  miles  distant 
from  the  writer  !  *'  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  now 
in  a  state  of  irrepressible  excitement,  con- 
tinues his  Hat  of  wonders : — ''Moreover,  if  any 
gentleman  desire  to  ride  post  to  any  principal 
town  of  Enjrland,  PosUhorses  are  always  in 
readiness  (taking  no  horse  without  the  consent 
of  his  owner),  which  in  other  kings'  reigns  was 
not  duly  obscr\'ed  ;  and  only  three-pence  is 
demanded  for  every  English  mile,  and  for 
evry  stage,  to  the  post-boy  four-pence  for 
conducting.  Besides  this  excellent  con- 
venience of  conveying  letters,  and  men  on 
horseback,  there  is  of  late  such  an  admirable 
commodiousneES,  both  for  men  and  women  of 
better  rank,  to  travel  from  London  to  almost 
any  great  town  of  England,  and  to  almost  all 
the  villages  near  this  great  city,  that  the  like 
hath  not  been  known  in  the  world ;  and  that 
18  by  stage-coaches,  wherein  one  may  be 
transported  to  any  place,  sheltered  from  foul 
weather  and  foul  ways,  free  from  endamaging 
one's  health  or  body  by  hard  jogging,  or  over- 
violent  motion:  and  this,  not  only  at  a  low 
price,  as  about  a  shilling  for  every  five  miles, 
but  with  such  velocity  and  speed,  as  that  the 
posts  in  some  foreign  countries  make  not 
more  miles  in  a  dav  ;  for  the  stage-coaches — 
called  flying-coacfies — make  forty  or  fifty 
miles  in  a  day,  as  from  London  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  ;  and  that  in  the  space  of  twelve 
hours,  not  counting  the  time  for  dining, 
setting  forth  not  too  early,  nor  coming  in  too 
late." 

Mr.  Cbambcrlayne^s  enthusiasm  falls  oddly 
upon  the  ears  of  Mr.  John  Bull,  of  1852,  who 
has  eaten  a  large  slice  of  melon  with  his 
breakfast  this  morning  in  the  Maison  d'Or 
on  the  Boulevards,  and  is  now  about  to 
discuss  the  quality  of  a  late  chop  in  Fleet 
Street;  and  to  let  his  friends  in  Paris  know, 
by  to-morrow  morning,  of  his  whereabouts 
in  the  British  metropolis.  Yet  we  have 
pitched  upon  the  wrong  Mr.  Bull  for  our 
contrast. 

Mr.  Bull,  taking  his  chop  in  Fleet  Street,  is 
very  loud  about  the  discrepancies  of  our  postil 
arrangements.  He  has  two  friends — one  who 
lives  at  Penzance,  and  the  second  who  has 
chosen  for  his  residence  the  most  northerly 
point  of  Scotland:  these  can  communicate 
Dy  letter  by  the  payment  of  one  penny  ; 
yet  Mr.  Bull  (who  has  also  a  friend  at 
Dover,  who  transacts  business  with  a  firm  at 
Calais)  is  compelled  to  pay  ten-pence  for  the 
twenty  miles  which  his  letters  travel.  It  costs 
two  shillings  and  two-pence  to  send  a  letter  to 
Spain ;  yet  one  may  be  despatched  any  day  to 
New  Zealand  for  one  shilling  ;  and  the  emi- 
grant in  the  backwoods  of  Canada  pays  but 
one  shilling  and  two-pence  for  his  letter  of 
good  tidings  to  his  friend  in  London.  Thns, 
crossing  the  Channel  only  costs  two-pence  less 
than  the  voyage  to  the  Antipodes.  Therefore 
Mr.  Bull  grumbles  ;  and  talks  about  a  con- 
vention  for  the  equitable  adjustment  of  W\^ 


post-offices  of  the  world.  He  would  not  bo 
sorry  to  see  delegtites  from  the  different 
countries  of  the  world  assembled  here  in 
London  to  discuss  the  rates  at  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  honest  states  to  enable  the  nations 
of  the  earth  to  interchange  frit  ndly  CTeetings. 
So  much  has  lH*en  done  in  England,  that  ne 
thinks  a  little  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
foreign  countries  would  be  a  mere  act  of 
common  honesty,  and  he  proudly  points  to  the 
great  results  of  Victoria's  Penny  Post  Bag ; 
a  vulgar  bag  it  is  considered,  perhaps,  by 
those  who  measure  gentility  by  the  length  of 
the  purse,  and  very  unbecoming  the  dignity 
of  the  Queen  to  receive  copper  coinage ;  but 
it  contfuna  more  treasure,  more  kindly  human 
emotions,  mors  cordial  confidences,  than  the 
bag  of  any  other  sovereign  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  We  should  like  the  shade  of  Mr. 
Chamberlayne  to  rise,  and  take  just  one  peep 
into  it 

Mr.  Bull,  of  London,  serenely  contemplating 
the  working  of  the  penny  inland  postage,  and 
objecting  to  embarrass  himself  with  the 
wrongs  of  his  Dover  friend,  whoso  daily  ten- 
pences  rankle  at  his  heart,  proudly,  we  repeat, 
refers  to  the  recent  history  of  the  Post-office. 
The  inflated  pride  of  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  with 
his  post-office  farmed  on  behalf  of  the  then  Duke 
of  York  for  the  annual  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  raises  a  sneer  on  Mr.  Bull's  lip,  as  he 
sur\'eys  the  present  balance-sheet  issued  from 
St  Martin's-Ie-Grand.  And  Mr.  Bull  has 
some  reason  to  be  satisfied.  Let  us  look  at 
the  facts  he  can  place  bt^fore  us. 

In  1839,  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria's 
Post-bag  received  eight  million  four  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  letters.  On  the  fifth 
day  of  December  in  that  year,  the  famous 
reduction  in  the  Post-office  charges  came  in 
force.  The  effect  of  the  change  was  instan- 
t4ineous.  Victoria's  PosUbag  was  too  small  to 
bear  the  vast  increase — every  comer  was 
crammed;  and  the  Postmaster-General,  with 
all  his  secretaries,  found  it  a  difficult  matter 
to  manage  the  unwieldy  mass.  In  1840,  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  million 
letters  were  crammed  into  Queen  Victoria's 
Post-bag.  The  ghost  of  Mr.  Chamberlayne 
has  a  terrible  look  of  wonder  and  awe,  as 
Mr.  Bull,  of  1852,  announces  the  fact — 
talking  of  millions  with  the  utmost  un- 
concern. 

We  allow  Mr.  Bull  to  skip  forward  from  the 
year  1840  to  the  year  1845,  and  then  once 
more  pause  to  hear  him.  In  this  year,  we 
are  informed,  two  hundred  and  seventy-one 
million  and  a  half  of  letters  were  abso- 
lutely stuffed  into  the  Britannic  Post-bag  ? 
Mr.  Bull's  eyes  gleam  viith  uncontrollable  satis- 
faction as  he  rolls  the  numbers  out  of  his  mouth, 
and  becomes  dreadfully  excited  as  he  wanders 
about  later  years ;  till,  with  dilated  orbs,  his 
hand  clenched  upon  the  table,  and  his  voice 
niised  to  its  most  sonorous  pitch,  he  declares 
the  total  number  of  letters  that  passed  through 
the  Post-oflice  in  the  year  1850  to  have  been 
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three  hundred  and  forty-eight  millions !  Being 
"as  fond  as  an  Arab  of  dates,"  Mr.  Bull  begins 
to  cal  n  himself  after  thu  delivery  of  this  cul- 
minating statement,  and  to  wander  back,  with 
rich  precision,  to  the  cnrly  years  of  the 
eentuiyi  and  the  namber  of  letters  that  each 
bronght  to  the  Post-bag  of  the  reigning 
sovereign.  Then  gently,  very  gently,  he 
touches  upon  the  profits  of  the  Post-office  for 
the  last  half-century.  He  reflects  that  we 
have  tried  a  magnihoent  experiment  of  late; 
and  that  by  the  advances  we  are  reaching 
a  result  that  will  content,  to  the  fullest  extent, 
the  lovers  of  large  balance-sheets.  Mr.  Bull 
finds  that  on  the  fifth  day  of  January,  1840,  it 
was  shown  that  the  net  revenae  for  the  year 
then  ended,  of  the  Post-bag  (including  a  month 
of  the  four-penny  rate)  was  upwards  of  one 
million  and  a  half  sterling.  In  the  following 
mat  experimental  year,  which  ended  on  the 
fifth  of  January,  1841,  the  net  postal  revenue 
fell  to  foor  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds ! 
A  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  usual 
Post-office  net  revenue. 

Mr.  Bull  remembers  that  he  felt  a  certain 
sadness  when  ho  read  that  yoafs  aci^ount 
But  as  the  years  followed  one  another  his 
heart  revived.  The  financial  year  which  ended 
on  the  fifth  of  January,  184G,  showed  a  net 
postal  revenue  of  six  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds;  that  which  closed  on  the  fifth 
of  January,  1851,  showed  a  net  postal  revenue 
of  six  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand ;  that 
which  closed  on  the  fifth  of  January  of  the 
present  year  displayed  a  net  postal  revenue 
of  one  million  six  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
pounds;  being  an  increase  of  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds  on  the  net  postal  revenue 
of  the  financial  year  1839.  Of  the  vast  sums 
expended  by  the  Postmaster-General  for  the 
convenient  delivery  of  his  ba^  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  Mr.  Bull  gives  us  a 
notion,  when  ho  informs  us  that  in  the 
financial  year,  1851,  the  railway  companies 
of  this  country  received,  for  work  done  within 
that  year,  no  less  a  sum  than  two  hundred 
and  six  thousand  pounds. 

Wo  find  Mr.  Bull  quite  excited  with  the 
glowing  bits  of  the  Post-bag  history.  Talk 
of  California  and  the  gold  of  Australia,  why, 
a  golden  sand  is  shifting  continually  all  over 
England.  So  vast  is  the  wealth  deposited  in 
Victoria's  Post-bag,  that  in  one  year  the  Dead 
Letter  Ofiice  received  in  cash  and  bank 
notes  nearly  nineteen  thousand  pounds, 
and  money,  otherwise  represented,  as  by 
cheques,  bills,  &o.,  no  less  than  one  million 
two  hundred  .ind  twenty-six  thousand  pounds. 
Mr.  Bull  would  not  have  it  supposed  that 
these  suras  are  <juii'tly  pocki-ted ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  is  anxious  to  express  liis  assurance 
that  *'  nearly  the  whole  of  the  letters 
containing  the  money  were  delivered  to  the 
writers.''  Thn-e  years  is  the  space  of 
time  allowed  hv  the  Post-oHiee  reffula- 
tions  for  the  owner  of  a  missing  letter,  con- 
taining iinv  property,  to  recover  it:  and,  at 
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the  expiration  of  that  period,  if  the  property 
be  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  or  cheque,  it  is 
destroyed,  and  if  in  the  form  of  cash,  it  is 
added  to  the  revenue  of  the  country.  Many 
a  luckless  indl\idual  has  thus,  unwillingly, 
helped  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  his  country, 
men. 

These  are  the  main  facts  upon  which 
Mr.  Bull,  in  this  present  year,  1852,  delights 
to  dwell;  but  all  he  has  put  forth  only  goes 
to  prove  that  his  friend,  Mr.  Bull,  of  Dover, 
may  reasonably  advocate  the  consideration  of 
his  grievance  upon  the  promoters  of  the 
inland  penny  postage.  However,  some  people 
appear  to  think  that  the  correspondence  of 
Mr.  Bull,  of  Dover,  may  be  cut  short  by  the 
mild  manoeuvres  of  a  French  squadron  in  the 
Channel.    We  shall  see. 
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Most  thoroughly  did  we — freed  from  a  long 
vopgc,  and  a  long  residence  in  the  tropics — 
enjoy  our  four  days'  stay  at  St  Helena.  Of 
course  we  made  a  visit  to  the  late  residence, 
and  we  may  now  say  also,  to  the  late  tomb  of 
Napoleon.    Let  me  tell  you  the  result. 

Longwood  is  about  six  miles  from  James 
Town.  The  road  winds  up  along  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  opposite  Ladaer-hill,  to  a  height 
of  some  two  thousand  feet,  presenting  many  a 
bleak  point  of  view,  and  numerous  picturesque 
glimpses  of  the  sea,  through  the  deep  gorges 
of  the  mountains.  At  the  point  of  greatest 
elevation  on  the  road,  is  the  ^  Napoleon  Half- 
way House," — a  fact  announced  by  a  sififii- 
board,  representing  the  ex-Emperor  in  nis 
well-known  coat  and  cocked  hat,  standing  in 
the  stock  attitude. 

Here,  we  had  no  reason  to  think  highly  of 
anything,  except  the  bill  of  costs.  Pursuing 
the  road  along  the  edge  of  the  deep  glen, 
called  Sloane's  Valley,  we  arrived  at  Hut*8 
Gate.  In  the  dell  beneath  it,  at  the  foot  of  a 
hillock  covered  by  fir-trees,  is  **  The  Tomb." 
We  will  step  that  way  presently.  A  mile  or 
a  mile  and  a  half  more,  along  the  side  of  the 
"Devil's  Punch  Bowl," — (query,  how  many 
punch  bowls  has  that  personage?) — brought 
us  to  Napoleon's  Gate,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
grounds  at  Longwood.  The  old  as  well  as  the 
new  residence  of  the  name  were  visible  at  the 
trees  which  fringed  the  soft  and  turfy  plat- 
form over  which  we  galloped  until  stopped. 
The  stoppage  was  occasioned  by  a  slovenly- 
dressed  woman,  who  presented  us  with  a  large 
dirty  card  ** which,"  said  she,  "will  tell  the 
gentlemen  how  much  they  have  got  to  pay 
before  they  go  in."  This  proved  to  be  two 
shillings  pi>r  head.  Wo  paid  the  sum,  and 
aecordinsflv  were  ushered  into  Longwood. 

An  exhibition,  to  which  the  entrance-money 
is  as  high  as  at  the  Coliseum  in  London,  ought 
to  be  kept  in  decent  order,  one  might  think. 

All  that  is  now  seen  of  old  Longwood  House 
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is  a  low  wooden  building  of  very  cramped 
dimensions,  in  a  sad  state  of  disrepair.  The 
names  and  initials  of  thousands  are  cut,  writ- 
ten, or  Bcrntched  on  every  available  point  from 
floor  to  ceiling.  In  that  which  was  the  dining- 
room,  and  in  which  the  illustrious  prisoner 
died,  there  is  a  winnowing  machine,  «not  a 
cheap  sight  at  a  penny;  the  part  which  he 
used  as  a  bedroom  is  now  occupied  as  a  stable. 
Every  trace  of  the  outhouses  and  renminder 
of  the  establishment  has  disappeared. 

The  new  house  of  Longwood,  a  few  yards 
lower  down,  is  a  handsome  and  commodious 
building,  with  an  elegant  suite  of  apartments, 
meant  for  the  Emperor  and  his  attendants. 
But  they  never  occupied  it.  A  few  days 
before  Napoleon's  last  illness  he  was  to  have 
tdcen  possession  of  the  house,  but  having  an 
eztraorainary  horror  of  the  smell  of  paint,  he 
was  not  satisfied  that  it  was  quite  dry. '  We 
were,  however,  told  that  he  two  or  three 
times  made  use  of  the  bath-room,  now  shown 
in  the  new  house.  The  billiard-room,  there, 
is  now  fitted  up  and  used  as  a  chapel  for 
Divine  Service  for  the  Protestants  in  the 
neighbourhood,  every  alternate  Sunday;  while 
the  whole  building  is  rendered  further  re- 
markable as  having  been,  until  a  short  time 
affo,  the  site  of  the  long  series  of  majrnetic 
observations  conducted  b^  Captain  J.  Clarke 
Ross,  R.  N.,  and  by  officers  of  the  Royal 
Artillery. 

We  were  told  that,  though  it  is  a  notorious 
ikct  that  Napoleon  never  resided  in  New 
Longwood,  so  great  is  the  mania  for  stealing 
souvenirs  of  the  place,  that  Frenchmen  and 
others  have  taken  anything  there  on  which 
they  could  lay  their  hands ;  one  took  a  key, 
another  a  door-scraper.  There  was  one  attempt 
to  carry  ofi*  a  grate ! 

The  view  from  Longwood  down  the  valley 
seaward  is  fine,  and  behind  it  are  the  various 
lofty  i>eaks  to  the  east  of  the  island.  Among 
these  is  the  fiat-topped  and  lofty  crag,  on 
which,  according  to  some  engravings,  the 
eaptive  used  to  contemplate  the  ocean,  with 
his  hands  behind  his  back. 

On  our  return  to  James  Valley  we  turned 
to  the  right,  snd  descended  to  the  head  of  the 
glen,  where,  until  lately,  reposed  in  peace  all 
that  remained  of  the  great  founder  of  the 
show.  Napoleon's  grave  is  situated  at  the 
▼erv  head  of  a  rapidly  descending  narrow 
valley,  whence  the  view,  wild  and  romantic, 
may  be  seen  gratuitously.  The  spot  had  been 
•elected  by  himself,  for  it  was  a  place  to 
which  he  often  resorted  in  his  riding  or 
walking  excursions,  and  where  there  is  a 
spring  of  the  purest  water  issuing  from  a 
rock. 

The  stranger  who  approaches  the  little 
enclosure  which  contains  the  tomb,  is  once 
more  reminded  that  he  widks  on  British  soil, 
by  a  request  that  he  will  insert  his  name,  &c., 
in  a  book  kept  in  a  house  close  by,  and  pay 
tbroe  shillings  for  the  privilege. 

Qq  5ih  May,   1821,  during  an  imuauaW^ 


severe  thunder  storm  (rare  in  St.  Helena), 
Napoleon  breathed  his  last,  and  the  world 
breathed  more  freely,  when  the  spirit  which 
had  so  long  troubled  it  had  gone  for  ever. 
In  due  time  he  was  buried  at  the  head  of 
Sloane's  Valley,  on  the  spot  of  his  choice,  and 
thousands  came  to  see  the  plsce  so  distin- 
guished. But  fate  had  not  yet  done  with  him. 
Upwards  of  nineteen  yean  afterwards  (in 
1840),  arrived  his  old  eompanions  in  exile,  to 
claim  all  that  remained  of  their  well-beloved 
'^EmperoTy"  and  to  carry  it  in  triumph  and 
pageantiT  to  their  native  land ;  while  a  prince 
of  the  Honee  of  Orleans  waited  at  the 
landin^-plaee,  to  receive  -on  board  a  royal 
ship,  witii  all  dae  honour,  the  dust  of  him  who 
had  80  long  tyiannised  over  France  I 

The  mve  was  opened :  a  depth  of  sixteoi 
feet  had  to  be  dug  through,  before  thev  came 
to  the  stone  eBcTosore  which  suironnaed  the 
coffin.  This  was  of  fhiee  pvte;  a  leaden,  an 
oaken,  and  a  tin  covering  had  to  be  remov^. 
This  done,  the  featozea  of  him  who  had  been 
dead  for  nearly  twenty  yean  were  found 
scarcely  changed,  and  retaining  the  placid  ex- 
pression pecmiar  to  the  living  ESmperor — ^when 
not  irritated.  The  body  had  oeen  slightfy  em- 
balmed. The  contact  of  air  speedily  decom- 
posed the  Emperor. 

Now,  all  is  chan^red ;  silent  and  deserted  is 
the  spot  Empty  is  the  grave;  snd  vacant  is 
the  sentry-box,  whore  stood  the  soldier  who 
used  to  guard  the  tomb.  Still,  it  is  ques- 
tionable, whether  one  person  less  of  thc.^ 
many  who  visit  St  Helena,  will  go  to  a 
place  so  remarkable. 

The  guide  who  accompanied  us  ssid,  that 
there  was  much  difficulty  in  preserving  the 
vault  from  being  chipped  by  enthusuistic 
French  and  other  strangers.  Indeed,  a  fort- 
night before  our  visit,  one  of  a  Mrty  of  the 
former  was  found  breaking  a  aUo  which  he 
had  managed  to  move,  and  which  we  still 
found  un-replaced.  The  very  ladder,  by  which 
one  descenos  into  the  tomb,  is  cut  and  carved 
all  over  with  the  names  or  initials  of  gentle- 
men to  whom  it  had  seemed  a  convenient 
ladder  of  fame. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  willow-tree. 
Two  yean  after  the  depottt  of  the  Em- 
pcror^s  remains,  the  only  original  troe, 
which  strange  hands  had  cut  away  nearly  to 
its  base,  died  away.  Ita  two  snccesson  at  the 
foot  of  the  grave  bid  fiur  to  follow  its  example 
and  share  ite  fate. 

In  the  valley  above  James  Town  is  a  place 
called  ''The  Briars,**  formerly  the  residence 
of  ]^Ir.  Balcombe,  and  where,  until  Longwood 
was  prepared  for  his  reception.  Napoleon 
resided  for  some  time  after  hia  arrival. 
We  varied  our  downward  route  by  scram- 
bling down  the  hill-side  to  tbia  place;  but 
it  presented  nothing  especially  worthy  of 
remark. 

We  were  curious  to  ascertain  ^o  were  the 

recipients  of  the  money  paid  by  all  strangen 

^  \\&\\\xi^  VATi^'^Md^  or  Uie  Tomo,  and  the  fol- 
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lowing  was  the  information  we  received.  The 
house  and  grounds  of  New  Loncnvood  are 
the  property  of  Government,  and  are  at 
present  let  to  a  retired  officer,  who  makes 
a  considerable  income  by  the  two  shillings 
a-head  exacted  from  each  visitor  to  the  old 
honse.  Donbtleee,  the  tenant,  in  his  turn, 
pays  a  rent  proportionate  to  the  probable 
amount  expected  from  the  toll  levied  on 
strangers. 

Again,  as  to  the  Tomb.  After  the  remains 
of  Napoleon  were  removed,  Government  sold 
the  ground.  The  present  proprietor  being 
therefore  at  liberty,  either  to  prevent  intru- 
aion  or  to  exact  what  he  pleases  from  the 
curious,  consents  to  account  the  visit  no  in- 
trusion, which  is  paid  for  at  three  shillings 
ahead. 


HOPE. 

ft 


Swsar  Hope  of  life,  whore  ■hooldit  Aon  dwell  t 
Mot  with  the  ee|^  on  the  rock, 
The  dvk  etrifiob  or  bottle  ihock, 
But  neor  thy  filter  Trath't  deep  weD; 

Hidit  flhedowy  woodi  end  g;TMuj  lenet, 
Where  tendemeM  with  beanty  reigni, 
And  heereo'e  bright  ailenoe  breeds  a  roice  within  t 
Thii  be  life's  cere  to  win, 
It!  noblest  scope — 
Biit,not  in  solitude — alone— sweot  Hope  I 


SWORDS  AND  PLOUGHSHARES. 

The  largest  and  most  interesting  question, 
connected  with  humanity,  is — how  are  its 
labouring  classes  to  be  secured  the  greatest 
amount  of  morality  and  happiness?  For 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  world  this  means, 
how  aie  those  who  till  the  land  to  be 
remunerated,  and  in  what  relation  are  they 
to  be  placed  with  regard  to  the  land  itself? 
Rousseau  would  have  commenced  such  an 
inquiiy  by  asking,  what  was  the  state  of 
nature?  But  history  would  have  answered 
that  the  state  of  nature,  in  Europe  at 
least,  was  a  state  of  violence,  where  the  rude 
pastoral  tribe  always  subdued  the  agricultural 
one,  and  reduced  it  to  slavery  or  senage.  We 
must  begin,  therefore,  to  trace  the  peasant 
from  his  lowest  point  of  degradation; — 
when  slavery  was  the  general  law  of  the 
world,  and  man,  whose  lot  was  slavery,  was 
a  chattel.  To  find  such  a  state  of  things 
now,  we  should  go  to  Carolina  or  Brazil, 
where  the  question  is  mixed  up  with 
considerations  of  colour,  of  export,  and  of 
race,  but  these  questions  would  lead  us  far 
from  our  purpose,  which  is  merely  to  consider 
man,  as  connected  with,  and  affected  by,  the 
tenure  of  land,  in  Europe. 

To  look  for  serfage  now,  would  require  far 
research.  It  exists  in  Russia,  no  doust ;  but, 
even  there,  it  has  been  modified,  or  is  expiring. 
It  has  been  abolished  on  the  lands  of  the 
crown;  the  Imperial  serfs  being  henceforth 


tenants,  who  pay  rent — ^not  in  money,  but  in 
kmd. 

The  grade  above  serfage,  in  the  history  of 
the  European  peasant,  is  formed  by  a  division 
of  the  land,  part  of  which  is  abandoned  to  the 
peasant  to  feed  himself  and  his  family ;  he 
paying  rent,  in  the  shape  of  so  many  days* 
labour  to  be  employed  on  another  portion 
of  land  which  is  reserved  to  the  landlord. 
This  is  the  robots  which  prevailed  so  very 
generally  throughout  Hungary,  Gallicia,  part 
of  PoUmd,and,  indeed,  all  Sclavonian  countries. 
The  arrangement  was  not  without  its  good 
effects.  It  gave  a  comparatively  independent 
character  to  the  peasant;  who  had  <l  pro- 
perty in  a  certain  portion  of  the  soil,  from 
which  he  became  irremoveable,  as  long  as  he 
performed  his  labour  contract  Yet,  although 
this  raised  the  peasant  in  the  scale  of 
humanity  and  society,  it  placed  him  in  a 
state  of  antagonism  with  his  landlord.  The 
peasant  was  no  sooner  in  possession  of  his 
own  half  of  the  land,  than  the  landowner 
thought  that  he  had  made  a  bargain  disad- 
vant^eous  to  himself.  Hence  his  bailiff,  or 
representative,  if  not  himself,  became  rigid 
in  the  exaction  of  the  labour-rent  Of  the 
depth  and  extent  of  the  feuds  thus  engen- 
dered, an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
circumstance,  that  when  the  Austrian 
authorities  of  Gallicia  became  alarmed  at  the 
disaffection  and  frowardness  of  the  landed 
proprietors  they  had  but  to  promise  impunity 
to  the  peasants,  to  induce  them  to  bum  the 
houses,  and  massacre  the  persons  and  families 
of  their  landlords. 

There  was  another  way  by  which  the  land^ 
lords  or  their  representatives  won  back  from 
the  peasant  those  advantages  which  the  substi- 
tution of  a  labour-rent  for  serfiige  had  procured 
him.  This  was  lending  money  to  the  peasant ; 
thus  getting  him  into  debt,  and  enforcing,  by 
the  severe  laws  of  debtor  and  creditor,  that 
supremacy  that  the  law  no  longer  sanctions 
from  master  to  servant,  or  from  landlord  to 
tenant  This  habit  of  the  poor  man  running 
into  debt,  and  of  the  rich  man  exercising 
usury,  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
old  and  barbarous  states  of  societv ;  and  it  is 
engendered  much  more  naturally  in  southern 
than  in  northern  climes.  In  the  South,  the 
season  of  the  year  for  tilling  the  earth,  pre- 
paring it  in  time  to  produce  the  annual  crop, 
is  comparatively  short,  and  is  almost  con- 
founded with  the  time  of  harvest ;  so  quickly 
is  everything  brought  to  maturity.  Spring  is 
the  great  time  for  production  in  the  South: 
then  all  is  alive — man  and  nature  look  active. 
But  there  is  more  than  the  agricultural 
population  can  do.  Fresh  hands  must  be 
employed  ;  their  labour  paid  as  wages.  The 
South,  too,  often  produces  for  exportation,  and 
this  of  course  requires  more  manipulation,  la- 
bour, and  capital.  The  peasant  cannot  provide 
them,  and  he  is  therefore  in  the  hands  of  his 
landlord,  or  the  capitalist,  or  both. 

The  East,  notwithstanding  all  that  travellers 
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indite  and  poets  aing,  is  a  naked,  barren,  for- 
biddingr  region,  over  far  the  greater  part  of  ths 
surface  of  which  there  is  nothing  to  glean — 
not  even  a  supper  for  the  insect  But  this  is 
made  up  by  the  extreme  richness  and  fer- 
tility of  certiin  valleys,  and  sheltered  well- 
watered  and  well-situated  spots.  Upon  these 
happy  valleys  the  traveller  stumbles  in 
amazement  and  delight.  If  in  spring  time, 
he  sees  the  fields  alive  with  labour,  the 
fertilising  water  carefully  distributed,  the 
silk  or  the  fruit  harvest  proceeding  with 
exultant  promise ;  and  he  extols  the  lot 
of  the  Oriental  peasant  Yet  not  a  wretch 
crawls  the  earth  more  miserable  than  he. 
No  portion  of  that  rich  valley,  we  may  be 
sure,  belongs  to  him.  Even  by  his  very  nature 
the  farmer,  as  ho  might  be  called,  is  a  yearly, 
or  rather  a  season,  tenant  The  rich  EflTcnai, 
who  owns  his  land,  will  call  the  peasant  to 
him  in  early  spmg,  advance  him  the  money 
to  till,  prepare,  and  to  sow  the  land — the 
money  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  crop  at  harvest 
time.  As  to  rent,  it  is  not  talked  of.  It  is 
lost  in  the  greater  consideration  of  the  money 
advanced,  and  the  interest  of  thirty,  forty, 
or  fifty  per  cent,  to  be  paid  upon  and  with 
the  money.  By  the  end  of  harvest  the  land- 
lord has  swept  the  whole  of  the  crop  into  his 
storehouse.  The  peasant  has  livea,  but  no 
more;  and,  instead  of  paying  his  debt,  he 
has  merely  liquidated  a  portion  of  it  with  the 
interest,  leaving  himself  the  bond-servant  of 
the  Efifendi,  who  thus  swallows  up  the  labourer 
with  the  crop.  This  is  the  Turkisii  rule.  But 
are  Christians  always  better?  We  could,  by 
giving  the  history  of  almost  any  village  in 
Ilindostan,  show  that  nearly  as  bad  things 
take  place  under  a  rule  like  our  own,  meant 
to  be  humane,  and  which,  no  doubt,  will  one 
day  be  so;  but  which  requires  wisdom,  and 
the  turning  of  a  powerful  and  leisurely  mind 
to  the  task,  to  bo  raised  from  the  common 
level  of  Oriental  administrations. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  proverb  in  the 
East — unfortunate  from  its  truth,  and  from 
its  being  the  most  atrocious  libel  upon 
humanity; — I  say  libel,  for  libels  are  not 
necessarily  deprived  of  truth,  however  out- 
rageous or  insulting.  The  libel  I  speak  of  is, 
that  the  more  civilised  or  advanced  the  govern- 
ment and  the  social  system,  the  worse  is  the 
condition  of  the  peasant  Whether  there  is 
room  or  probability  for  such  an  assertion  in 
Europe,  we  shall  not  yet  consider ;  but  in  the 
East  there  is  no  controverting  the  proposi- 
tion. The  most  miserable  populations  in  the 
East  are  those  whom  Mohamed  Ali  governed, 
decimated,  and  oppressed,  amidst  the  plaudits 
of  Europeans  and  the  worship  of  Franks.  A 
farloftier,  nobler,  and  freer  man  is  the  Arab, 
of  any  of  the  regencies — as  Algiers,  Tunis 
and  Tripoli  were  called — who,  living  far  from 
the  accursed  fertility  of  the  Nile,  scratched 
his  mountain  or  his  valley  in  common  with 
his  tribe,  obeyed  his  ^heik  as  an  equal,  paid 
tribute  in  common  with  his  tribe  in  a  lump, 


slung  his  own  carabine  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  mounted  his  own  horse.  Those  are  the 
men  whom  the  French  have  been  striving  to 
conquer  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  who, 
with  time  and  God^s  blessing,  will  see  an  end 
of  the  French  and  their  jabber  about  cany- 
inff  civilisation  into  Africa. 

It  is  no  agreeable  admiBsion  to  make,  that 
the  only  peasantry  in  the  East  who  are  happy, 
or  who  have  any  security  that  they  shall 
enjoy  a  due  share  of  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
are  those  who  carry  arms.  Sling  a  mus- 
ket on  the  hack  of  the  best-tempered  peasant, 
and  pot  a  hrwce  of  pistols  in  his  giidle,  and 
he  will  infallibly  look  upon  these  instruments 
as  nobler  and  more  efficient  modes  of  earning 
his  livelihood  than  scratching  the  earth  with 
either  sword  or  plough.  Compare  the  diffe- 
rent populations  of  Turkey :  the  Turk  wean 
arms,  and  he  consequently  will  not  dig.  The 
rayah  or  Greek  hi  Turkey  it  not  permitted 
to  wear  arms;  he  has  nothing  left  to  wield 
but  the  sickle  and  hoe. 

Do  you  know  the  secret  of  Swiss  heroism, 
Swiss  aemocracy,  Swiss  repudiation  of  knights 
and  barons,  Swiss  resistance  to  Austria  and 
to  Burgundy,  and  to  their  legions  of  mailed 
chevaliers?  Do  you  know  the  origin  of 
William  Tell,  and  of  the  three  Swiss  farmers 
who  took  the  oath  to  free  their  country — that 
is,  their  valley— of  lords  and  masters,  and  of 
all  who  pretended  to  be  lordd  and  masters  ? 

It  is  a  prosaic  explnnation  of  a  world  of 
heroism,  but  stiil  it  is  the  plain  and  naked 
truth.  The  cultivators  of  the  Swiss  valleys 
could  afford  to  pay  no  rent  They  drove  the 
plough  in  vain;  they  therefore  plied  the 
swonl.  In  their  inability  to  pay  rent  lies  the 
whole  secret  of  their  republicanism  and  of 
their  independence.  The  soil,  and  clime,  and 
situation  were  such  as  could  afford  bare  sub- 
sistence to  him  who  could  wield  the  scythe 
— ^the  sickle  was  rarely  wanting — who  tended 
the  cattle,  or  who  was  contented  with  goats 
for  his  only  flock.  Lords  and  landed  pro- 
prietors, therefore,  the  entire  class  which 
lives  by  rent,  disappeared  from,  or  never 
sprung  up  in,  the  high  Swiss  valleys.  In  the 
low  ground,  at  the  mouth  or  entrance  of 
them,  you  may  now  and  then  find  the  ruins  of 
a  schloss  or  castle,  as  if  an  attempt  were  made 
to  blockade  tiie  refractory  and  republican 
inhabitants.  But  up  the  valleys,  the  only 
fortifications  to  be  seen  are  those  of  nature. 

This  is  the  plain  history  of  Uri,  Schwytz, 
and  Unterwalden.  It  was  the  peasantry  of 
the  higher  or  forest  cantons  who  first  set  the 
example  of  democracy ;  and  for  the  plain 
reason,  that  they  could  not  afford  to  pay,  or 
fee,  out  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  any  land- 
lord or  aristocratic  class.  And  the  cantons  of 
the  plains  imitated  them  so  far  as  to  establish 
republics  too ;  but  as  their  cantons  had  landed 
proprietors,  and  could  afford  to  pay  them 
rent,  they  established  republics  in  which 
there  was  a  patrician  class;  and  thus,  by 
iTQtoLViivu^   a    strong  hold  of    the   places  of 
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authority  and  inflaencc,  grew  up  ^ood  repub- 
licans too,  and  joined  the  peasantry  of  Altorf 
and  Stanz  in  rejecting  the  supremacy  of  any 
sovereign. 

When  a  people  will  not  and  do  not  pay 
rent,  it  is  difficult  to  induce  them  to  pay  taxe^ 
at  least  to  a  diittnt  sovereign.  The  English 
found  this  to  be  the  case  with  their  colonics 
in  America;  and  they  thought  it  very  new 
and  very  strange.  History,  however,  could 
have  sho^n  them  an  example  in  the  annals 
of  Switzerland.  For,  though  the  dwellers 
in  the  forest  cantons  had  no  landlords  or 
lands,  the  Austrian  princes  deemed  that 
they,  at  least,  might  raise  a  revenue  from 
the  free  peasants.  To  tax  their  lands  was 
indeed  hopeless ;  but  a  bailiff,  established  in 
a  strong  castle  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  at 
Altorf,  at  Stanz,  or  at  Brunnen,  might  pre- 
vent an]^  mountain  commodity,  such  as  cheese, 
from  being  exported  to  the  plain  country  to  be 
sold,  or  any  article  being  brought  bock  in 
exchange,  except  by  the  payment  of  a  duty 
to  him,  the  Austrian  bailiff,  who  hoisted  the 
sign  of  the  double  eagle  over  his  portcullised 
gateway. 

Old  chroniclers  had  a  thorough  contempt 
for,  and  ignorance  of,  political  economy. 
They  never  observe,  much  less  hint,  why  there 
was  no  upper,  or  landlord,  or  knightly  class 
in  the  Swiss  vallevs.  They  had  no  idea 
that  nature  could  le  democratic  by  a  mere 
stinting  of  produce,  or  barrenness  of  soil.  So 
that  the  lordly  annalist  attributes  all  to 
the  perverseness  of  the  Swiss  peasant ;  the 
Swiss  chronicler  to  the  innate  nobleness  of 
his  nature.  Neither  do  they  dwell  upon  the 
fiscal  pretensions  of  the  bailiif  of  Austria,  nor 
do  they  hint  at  the  source  of  revenue  from 
whence  he  was  to  pay  his  archers  and  his  men- 
at-arms.  They  depict  Gessler  as  the  villain 
of  the  tragedy — insisting  that  his  cap,  or  the 
ducal  cap  of  Austria,  should  be  done  reverence 
to  in  the  market-place  of  Altorf;  or  else  going 
to  Jive  at  free  quarters  in  the  house  of  the  com- 
fortable Schwytz  farmer,  and  committing  the 
indignity  of  ordering  the  farmer's  wife  to 
prepare  a  bath  for  him.  The  fact  which  the 
chronicle  objects  to  Gessler,  is  not  so  much 
his  rapacity,  as  his  cniolty  and  insolence. 

The  Niebuhrs  and  Strausses  have  been 
nibbling  at  the  story  of  Gessler  and  Tell, 
and  would  persuade  honest  men  to  doubt  its 
authenticitv.  Why,  or  with  what  view,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Cortiiinly  never 
did  the  scent  of  a  tradition  lie  stronger. 
The  country  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  victors  ever  since  the  victory.  It  was 
not,  like  Greece  or  Rome,  overrun  by  bar- 
barians, who  threw  and  who  trod  down 
edifices,  vestiges,  and  recollections,  all  of 
which  had  to  be  raked  up  and  put  once  more 
together  by  eonjum-tion  or  collation.  But 
there  has  been  nothinjr  to  disturl)  the  remi- 
niscences and  traditions  of  the  race  of  Uri. 
And  when  they  p(»int  to  the  site  of  Teirs 
house,  or  TelTs  village,  I,  for  one,  no  more 


doubt  the  correct  indication  of  the  fresh 
countenance  and  steady  finger,  than  if  old 
Tell  himself  were  the  cicerone,  who  tells  us 
the  story. 

The  canton  of  Uri  consists  of  the  one 
great  valley  of  the  Rcuss,  which  emerges 
from  the  Furka  and  the  waters  of  the  St. 
Gothard.  It  once  evidently  formed  an  im- 
mense mountain-lake,  at  the  foot  of  the  St 
Gothard,  till  a  convulsion  of  nature  and  its 
own  force  enabled  it  to  break  through  a 
rocky  barrier,  amidst  the  ruins  of  which 
stxmds  the  DeviFs  Bridge.  The  river  runs  for 
seventeen  or  twenty  miles  down  to  the  lake, 
forming  an  angle  at  Amsteg,  and  pent  in  on 
both  sides  by  mountains  of  the  greatest 
height.  About  a  league  before  reaching  the 
extremity  of  the  valley,  on  the  falling  of  the 
river  into  the  lake,  a  lateral  valley  opens 
perpendicular  to  the  great  one,  and  to  the 
right  as  one  descends.  This  valley  is  of 
small  depth  and  extent,  very  soon  rising  into 
the  mountain,  which  may  be  traversed  to  the 
summit,  and  which  leads  into  a  corresponding 
valley  of  Schwytz.  The  chief  man  of  the 
little  valley,  that  is,  the  man  with  the  largest 
farm  and  the  most  cattle,  was  William  Tell. 
Of  course  the  little  valley  is  formed  by  a 
mountain  stream.  This  about  half  a  mile 
up  makes  a  bound;  and  on  and  about 
its  fall  stands  the  village  of  Burglein.  Those 
who  visit  it  from  Altorf  ought  to  be 
directed  by  a  foot-path,  which  runs  along  a 
mill-stream,  and  leads  through  chestnut  groves 
and  wooden  cottages,  to  the  chapel  erected 
to  the  honour  of  Tell,  on  the  site  of  his  house. 
The  church  is  large,  with  a  tall  white  steeple 
and  a  red  top  to  it  The  pilgrimage  of  every 
traveller  to  Burglein  is  indispensable;  yet 
the  villagers  seem  not  to  have  invented  an 
efl[icicnt  modo  of  levying  black  mail,  although 
the  view  from  the  churchyard  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  valley.  The  village  is  now, 
especially  in  the  day-time,  noisy  with  visitors, 
with  children,  and  with  sawing-mills,  that 
tike  advantage  of  ever}'  fall  in  the  stream. 
Of  evenings  it  is  more  primitive,  when  the 
mill  ceases,  and  the  church  begins  its  Are 
Maria ;  for  Uri  is  a  strictly  Catholic  canton, 
as  the  fine  convent  over  Altorf  sufficiently 
attests.  The  monks  remain  still  the  sole 
aristocracy  of  the  district.  The  Franciscans, 
with  their  cowls  on  or  otf  their  heads,  look 
picturesque  in  boats  in  the  flush  of  evening 
on  the  calm  lake ;  sometimes  going  on  ghostly 
errands,  with  an  awning  and  certain  symp- 
toms of  their  paraphernalia  and  profession. 
Such  sights  are  growing  rare  throughout 
Europe:  it  is  in  few  places  the  traveller  meets 
with  them.  Besides  the  convent  at  Altorf, 
there  is  a  splendid  monastery  high  up  in  the 
valley  of  the  Unterwalden ;  it  is  called  the  En- 
gelberg.  These  monasteries  are  poorer  than 
they  were ;  for  monks  are  like  other  landlords: 
they  can  live  on  their  rents  in  rich  districts,  as 
did  the  monks  of  Thergovia  and  Argovia, 
till  the    radicals    secularised    them;  but    in 
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poor  countries,  like  Uri,  the  monks  cannot 
undergo  the  hard  struggle  of  plying  scythe 
nnd  tending  flocks  amidst  snows  and  frosts. 
They  exist  in  a  good  measure  by  voluntary 
contributions;  which  monkish  produce  has 
rather  increased  than  declinea  in  value, 
whilst  the  wonts  of  all  men  have  increased. 

The  same  rule  of  property  which  prevailed 
of  old,  prevails  still.  This  is,  that  property 
in  land,  and  the  consequent  division  of  it,  is 
confined  to  the  valley ;  while  he  that  owns  a 
certain  portion  of  the  ground  of  the  valley,  is 
entitled  to  send  a  proportionate  number  of 
cattle  to  the  hills.  The  reason  assigned  for 
this  apparent  monopoly  is  specious.  Cattle 
can  only  be  nourished  m  the  valley  in  winter, 
and  unless  a  man  have  the  means  of  feeding 
his  cattle  in  winter,  there  is  no  use  in  his 
being  able  to  feed  them  in  summer.  Were 
they  to  be  allowed  to  buy  in  spring  and  sell 
in  autumn,  and  to  avoid  the  winter  keep, 
the  valley  would  thus  l)e  deprived  of  the 
power  of  keeping  its  herds  the  year  through, 
and  thus  maintiiining  its  p(>rmanent  stock  and 
wealth.    So  reason  the  Swiss  economists. 

The  poorer  people,  who  are  without  land, 
are,  however,  permitted  to  keep  goats,  and 
to  send  them  to  the  mountains ;  accordingly, 
there  are  numerous  flocks  of  this  more 
plebei;m  kind  of  propi^rty,  the  produce  of 
which,  if  not  toothsome  or  s.ileable,  is 
still  wholesome  and  profltable  in  the  main- 
tenancii  of  a  family.  It  has  \wvn  mentioned 
how  the  poverty  of  the  soil  in  l.'ri,  and  its 
inability  to  afford  rent,  has  driven  from  thu 
region  —  or,  indeed,  never  allowed  to  rise 
within  it — that  class  which  lives  iijjou  rent. 
But  here  another  peculiarity  arises;  for  the 
poverty  and  division  of  the  soil  has  created  a 
marked  distinction  between  two  classes — the 
proprietor  and  the  non-proprietor  of  land. 
This  would  not  be  so  much  felt,  were  there 
many  families  of  nrtis:ins:  but  the  poverty  of 
the  njgion  forbids  the  formation  of  this  cfass, 
t(»o.  The  artisims  hie  l<i  the  town  on  tlie  other 
side  of  the  lake,  from  whence,  on  market-day, 
the  good  farmers  of  Uri  can  bring  home  sh(»es. 
or  utensils,  or  any  item  of  his  non-iijrrieul- 
tunil  wants.  It  is  a  dogma  of  Free  Trade, 
that  this  procuring  of  their  shoes  and  nails 
from  the  other  side  of  the  lake  is  advantageous 
to  the  men  of  Uri.  This,  however,  is  what 
the  political  economists  of  Uri  can  neviT  l>e 
brought  to  agree  to:  and  gladly  would  they 
re-st*t  up  their  guilds  and  corporations  of 
tailors,  smiths,  and  shoemakers  at  Altorf,  if 
thev  knew  how  to  manage  it. 

1* he  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of 
havers  and  non-havers  of  land,  has  given 
rise  to  terrible  feuds,  and,  indeed,  almost  to 
civil  war,  in  the  neighbourihg  canton  of 
Sehwytz.  This  war  is  carried  on  between 
the  party  of  the  Horns  and  that  of  the  (71aws. 
The  Horns,  of  course,  comprise  the  owners  of 
h«irned  cattle,  and  of  the  land  reipiired  to 
support  them.  The  Claws  mean  the  owners 
'i'ffvaU,  nnd  families  who  durst  notvesllWu 


savings  with  larger  cattle,  that  they  are  for- 
bidden to  send  to  the  mountain  pastures. 
They,  therefore,  confine  themselves  to  goats, 
and  ''such  small  deer."  In  Sehwytz — which 
is  a  semi-open  country,  and  where  there  are 
considerable  towns,  as  well  as  artisans,  nay, 
some  manufacturers — the  party  of  the  Claws, 
reinforced  bv  a  large  body  of  townsmen,  who 
felt  themselves  marked  with  a  stigma,  and 
excluded  from  the  range  of  their  own  moun- 
tains, mustered  very  formidable;  indeed,  so 
formidable,  as  to  commence  and  bring  to 
accompUahment  a  kind  of  revolution.  But 
this  very  revolotion,  as  is  often  the  case,  led 
to  an  aggravatioD,  not  an  alleviation,  of  the 
evil  complained  of.  It  produced  a  total 
sejwration  between  town  and  country  dis- 
tncts ;  and  tUs,  if  it  put  an  end  to  hostilities, 
put  also  an  end  to  anything  like  real  com- 
promise. The  Horns  enforced  their  law  in 
the  mountains  and  adjoining  valleys,  whilst 
the  repeal  of  such  a  by-law  in  the  open 
country  was  of  neither  use  nor  result 

In  our  large  societies,  in  towns  and  king- 
doms, the  great  interests  of  life — marriage, 
population,  and  provision — are  left  to  chance, 
to  Providence,  and  to  selflshncss.  In  small 
and  patriarchal  communities,  like  those  of  the 
Swiss  mountiiins,  authority  interferes.  The 
landlord  is  the  poor-law  guardian.  Ho  can 
give  a  roof,  or  refuse  a  roof;  and  witliout  not 
only  a  roof,  but  considerable  space  for  storage 
and  for  animals  beneath  it,  a  family  in  the 
mountains  cannot  live  through  the  winter. 
The  William  T:lis  of  the  present  century, 
thcrft'nre,  are  lord.*"  oi  i\]\  they  8ur>'ey,  and  are 
the  (lesslers  of  their  \illar;cs — at  least  in  the 
respect  paid  them,  and  sometimes  in  the 
authority  they  exercise — quiie  as  much  as 
the  Austrian  bailiff  of  old  time.  And  yet  all 
is  done  in  the  name  of  the  republic. 

I  resided  for  a  week  in  the  wooden  esta- 
blishment of  one  of  these  i>casaiit-lords  of 
L'ri.  It  was  more  like  Noairs  Ark  than  a 
house.  All  the  animals  of  Swiss  cn*ation 
entt'red  by  a  large  folding-door  and  a  wooden 
causeway  into  the  mansion,  in  November,  and 
there  abode  for  several  months.  The  noise  of 
them,  as  they  moved  and  masticated,  some- 
times came  like  subterranean  thunder  tlirough 
floor  and  rafter.  The  human  inmates,  in- 
volved in  a  thick  and  hot  atmosphere  of 
steam,  were  as  restless  and  as  noisy,  and  as 
much  given  to  eat  and  drink,  as  their  herds. 
It,  however,  was  to  all  intents  an  inn,  though 
it  h:ul  no  sign ;  but  guests  came  and  wx'nt, 
and  slept  and  baited,  and  paid  the  reckoning 
in  some  shape  or  .another.  The  period  was 
one  of  great  excitement.  The  liberals — 
masters  of  all  cantons  and  cities  of  the 
plains,  except  Lucerne — were  meditating  an 
att;iek  upon  it,  whilst  the  men  of  Uri  and  the 
other  mountain  cantons  were  as  determined 
to  flv  to  its  defence :  so  that  on  the  mount 
the  sword  w.is  sharpening  as  well  as  the 
scythe  :  and  the  rifle  was  taken  down,  cleaned, 
conlem^lated^    and    used    with  that  tender 
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respect  that  aims  inspire,  when  they  are 
destined  to  take  or  to  defend  hnman  life. 

I  had  heard  that  it  was  a  religious  quarrel — 
a  sort  of  polemic  warfare  between  Protestants 
and  Catholics;  and  as  such  I  had  resolved 
on  stopning  my  esrs,  and  listening  to  neither 
rida  JBoi  I  aoon  found  religion  to  be  the 
mere  stalkin^-hoiM.  Land  tenure,  and  the 
authority  sprmging  ftom  it,  formed  a  fax  more 
vital  pomt  of  the  question.  It  was  the  de- 
struction of  the  patriarchal  rule  that  terrified 
the  great  house  and  landholders  of  Uri.  It 
formed  a  political  and  religions  revolution, 
chiefly  because  it  would  be  a  revolution  in 
property,  also  ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  in 
the  laws  and  privileges  that  affect  property. 

There  were  found  traits  and  circum- 
stances, too,  in  the  family  of  Fnrstlein,  that 
would  have  given  materials  for  a  novel,  had 
one  been  inclined  to  expand  truth,  or  embel- 
lish it,  bv  adding  the  might  be  to  the  tceu.  For, 
whilst  the  males  of  the  family  were  known  as 
high  mountaineers  and  high  churchmen,  the 
daughter  of  the  house  had  been  betrothed  to 
a  Moderate  of  Lucerne,  and  persisted  in  re- 
maining true  to  him,  despite  the  madness  on 
eith<)r  side ;  she  was,  of  course,  anathematised 
by  all.  The  circumstance  added  mildness,  ten- 
derness, wisdom,  and  conviction  to  the  female 
voices  of  the  great  wooden  house ;  and  this 
so  increased  tly;  anger  and  impatience  of  the 
lords  of  the  creation,  as  to  require  a  very 
large  consumption  of  80ur  wine  and  indige- 
nous tobacco  to  allay  the  supcr-oxcitement 

What  added  to  the  spirit  and  the  choler  of 
the  male  Furstleins  was,  that  they  were  a 
military  family.  Their  ancestors  had  no 
doubt  marched,  at  the  sound  of  the  horn  of 
Uri,  to  Morjjarten  and  those  other  great 
fields  of  Swiss  victory.  Latterly,  however, 
they  hiul  served  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Naples,  and  the  Pope;  and  the  younger 
brothers  Furstlein  had  led  forth  companies 
of  the  tall  youth  of  the  valley,  where  their 
labour  and  appetites  could  well  be  spared,  to 
receive  the  military  pay  of  such  sovereigns  as 
pri^ferred  foreijrn  to  native  troops.  Thoun^h 
nominally  for  the  service  of  court  and  parade, 
this  was  not  without  its  risks.  In  1700  and  1830, 
the  Swiss  Guards  perished  for  the  Bourbons — 
a  Furstlein  upon  each  occasion.  But  this 
service  of  honour  and  profit  was  already 
stopped,  as  far  as  France  was  concerned  ;  and 
the  Swiss  Diet  had  passed  a  law,  forbidding 
the  levy  of  mercenary  legions  in  any  of 
the  cantons  for  foreign  service.  This  was  one 
of  the  complaints  of  the  mountaineers  against 
the  deputies  of  the  plain,  who  enacted  the 
part  of  philanthropists  at  the  expense  of  the 
poorer  cantons.  The  youth  of  other  regions 
had  something  to  emigrate  upon  :  some  were 
watchmakers ;  some,  travelling  valets ;  some, 
pastrycooks,  or  wood-carvers.  But  the  moun- 
tain-shepherd was  by  nature  a  soldier:  his 
rude  language  and  education  unfitting  him 
for  almost  any  other  calling.  It  was  as 
economists,  as  well  as  Royalists,  that   the 


Furstleins  complained  that  the  mountain- 
valleys  were  not  permitted  to  send  their 
youth  to  foreign  military  service. 

This  had  b^n  the  subject  of  most  vehement 
orations  uttered  in  the  Swiss  Diet  by  the 
mountain  deputies.  But  the  low  countries  of 
Switzerland  abound  in  political  economists  ; 
and  they  answered  the  mountaineers  by  argu- 
ments that  brought  no  consolation.  They 
said,  that  although  land  could  not  increase 
with  the  natural  increase  of  population,  yet 
that  capital  might,  and  ought  to  do  so ;  and 
that  capital  so  saved  and  augmented,  would 
set  the  increased  population  to  work  even  in 
the  forest  cantons.  They  had  water-power, 
and  a  hundred  species  of  industry  to  which  it 
might  be  tumea.  To  this  the  rustic  econo- 
mists of  the  mountain  replied,  that  the 
amassing  of  wealth  was  impossible  in  their 
region ;  that  the  herds  could  not  be  increased 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  pasture ;  that  the  ex- 
tent of  land  growing  the  better  kinds  of  com, 
had  to  be  yearly  preserved  or  rescued  from 
the  river,  which  was  as  destructive  below  as 
avalanches  above  ;  that  agricultural  improve- 
ments which  succeed  in  rendering  the  fields 
of  the  plain  country  more  productive,  were 
inapplicable  in  the  hills;  that  the  labourer, 
though  little  employed  in  the  winter,  must  be 
fcHl ;  that  nature  has  thus  decreed,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains  should  be  sta- 
tionary in  every  way,  growing  neither  richer, 
nor  more  numerous,  nor  more  vicious,  nor 
more  free.  They  were  what  they  had  been 
four  hundred  years  before,  and  would  be 
four  hundred  years  hence:  at  all  of  which 
the  philosophers  of  the  plains  snapped  their 
fingers  in  no  very  tolerant  derision.  They 
even  went  further,  and  threatened  the 
mountaineers  with  a  railroad  through  the 
valley,  that  would  supersede  their  high  roads, 
and  their  carts,  their  turnpikes,  and  travel, 
and  place  their  most  remote  habitations 
within  ten  minutes'  distance  of  the  town  and 
its  influence,  and  a  few  hours' distance  from 
Milan  and  other  capitals.  At  this  threat  the 
men  of  Uri  grew  pale ;  for  that,  indeed,  they 
imagined,  would  be  the  end  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  of  their  property,  their  authority, 
their  old  habits  and  oeliefs  of  life.  They  had 
fought  hard  for  years,  against  steamers  on 
their  lake,  and  now  to  have  it  threatened  to 
nre  them  up  their  valleys,  was,  indisputably, 
the  triumph  of  Satan. 

I  ventured  once  on  this  wordy  occasion  to 
give  utterance  to  an  argument  that  gave 
terrible  offence,  and  very  nearly  caused  my 
being  turned  out  of  the  house  as  a  heathen 
and  a  radical.  And  yet  it  was  my  deter- 
mination then,  as  now,  not  to  trespass  upon 
politics.  I  merely  hinted  the  expediency  of  a 
portion  of  mountain  and  a  portion  of  plain 
being  linked  together  by  the  closest  ties  of  being 
the  same  race  and  the  same  government  One 
always  having  and  supplying  what  the  other 
wants,  forms  a  natural  course  of  interchange 
greater  than  even  that  between  town  and 
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country.  TIu^  njn*  njilurally  e<»II'  ti  1  \v<'altli,| 
wliilsltlio  otliLTcniiid  not  without  pnriu'ipitinir ' 
inthi^  pntsprrity  of  th«  plain.  And  1  attii'mt'd 
tho  rxtn-nie  poverty  of  l-ri  and  rntiirwalden 
to  thmr  hcintj  i-xcluMivcly  mountain  ranlons ; 
whiUt  Schwytz,  for  cxaniplo,  that  was  mixed 
in  its  condition  and  natuns  was  tar  happier, 
moro  projrri'ssivo,  and  mon»  wealthy.  This 
was,  however,  pure  heresy  to  the  ffood  folk  of 
l.'ri,  who  considered  their  first  privilege  that 
of  forminjj  an  independent  canton  steeped 
in  poverty ;  oven  the  rule  of  its  pastoral 
government  hanging  like  a  millstone  around 
the  neck  of  the  few  proprietors.  Such  a  pro- 
position as  that  made  them,  seemed  as  unwel- 
come AM  the  marriage  of  their  sister  with 
tho  Aloderato  of  Lucerne.  The  marriage, 
however,  took  place :  for  women  in  the  moun- 
tains have  a  will.  But  whether  years  liave 
wrought  further  changes  in  the  social  habits 
and  landed  tenure  of  Uri,  is  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

HYDE  PARK. 


I  remember  once  to  have  been  shown  by  a 
celebnited  living  phy.siuIogist,  the  breathing 
lung  <if  a  frog — to  have  watched,  focussed  in 
the  microscope,  the  apparatus  at  work  which 
supports  the  ever-burning  lamp  of  life.  Dis- 
tinctly  within  the  narrow  field  of  vision  I 
could  see  the  dark  red  bloo<l  globuli-s,  rushing 
in  a  tumultuous  tide  along  the  transparent 
▼cins,  then  pacing  slowly  as  the  veins  broke 
up  into  a  delicat«>  n«*t-W4irk  of  little  vessels, 
HO  narrow  that  they  could  only  p:i»s  in  Indian 
tile ;  then  again,  1  beheld  thi-m  ilebouchinir 
into  the  wiilening  arteries,  where  they  com- 
menced once  ra«»re  tht-ir  mail  race,  one  over 
the  other;  no  longer  purple,  but — undi*r  the 
influence  of  the  air.  wliich  in  their  slow  pro- 
grvHH  had  permeated  them — ji  brilliant  scarlet. 

With  that  curious  siH'ctacle  fresh  in  my 
ri'Cdllection,  1  will,  in  imafrination,  at  le.i.<*t. 
change  "the  field  *'  of  the  microscope  for  that 
of  tlio  air.  and  suspend  myself  in  a  balloon 
over  this  mighty  city  of  miiliiins.  Slowly. 
.X4  I  rise,  casting  out  sand  in  the  a:«cent. 
the  earth  seems  to  recede  troni  me,  and 
at  last  all  is  grev  mist,  and  a  few  fleecy 
clouds.  A  little  aiiju^tnient  of  the  sand  baL's 
and  the  escape  v.ilve,  .ind  I  can  fucus  I^)ndon 
OS  the  phv>io!i>^i*t  did  the  fronr's  lun?  in  the 
microsiV'pi'.  Directly  umlernealh  me,  hemmed 
in  by  a  h'.td>lle>i  mass  of  brick  and  stone,  lies 
a  lar^e  •»[»!.■  n  *p;KV.  traversiM  by  wide  white 
lines,  aluni;  which  crowd  and  jostle  a  tlo«Ki  **( 
sm:ill  dark  sp '.•:«.  r..-.  bij-ijer  l!ir;n  the  heads  of 
pins — out  <»(  :r.e5"-  wide  lim-s  branch  .in 
innnite  r.'.-t-w.'r%  L-f  »ni:ill  lines  m-p.iss  the 
opt-n  sp:.ov.  *:'r:nk!t.i  with  many  d«its.  which 
fall  i.T  .-r-'A.is  -jr...-.-  nv-re  int«i  tf:** 
lir.i-i.  T  ■  »r: .  1  ii--ts  which  tT.!-r 
«p-ii  r  !-:i  :'.i!e  .i:.'i  wiifn  :  :.s  ::.•  v  ^•:r--i!..ie 
aS-'-::.  *.:  -!.- .  !..-:r  chir-jd :  ir.vv  c  -^e  .i:- ker 
.■J.7'/ ...-•:.  -    :.r. :  a:  Ia-i  r"!l  <.'■;:  ■■:*  the  creal 


Surely  I  have  only  licen  looking  at  tho 
frog*H  lung  again,  magnified  a  little  more! 

No,  I  hove  been  iK'ering  at  Hyde  I'ark, 
w.itching  Rotten  Row,  and  the  drive,  and 
the  diflerent  pathways  crowded  with  holiday 
people.  1  have  been  looking  at  a  lung,  too ; 
for  what  are  all  these  dark  points,  but  people 
representing  blood  globules,  which,  in  the 
aggregate  compose  the  great  tide  of  life?  And 
what  is  this  park  but  an  ai^rator  to  the  race, 
08  the  one  I  before  looked  at  was  to  the  in- 
dividual. 

Let  me  deaeend  to  a  more  minute  anatomy 
of  the  great  pnlaonic  space :  dropping  myself 
jnst  inside  the  beautiful    screen    oT   Hyde 
Park  comer.    Five  o*clock,  and  Rotten  Row 
alive  with  equestrians!     Far  away   between 
majestic  'elms,  now  gently  dipping  into  the 
hollow,  now  slightly  ascending  tho  uneven 
ground,  made  as  soft  and  aa  full  as  horse- 
traps  can  make  it,  mns,  in  tho  very  eye  of  the 
setting  snn,  this  saperb    horse    promenade. 
And  here  comes  a  goodly  company,  seven 
abreast,  sweeping  along  witn  slackened  rein  ; 
the  young  athletes  on  the   Elgin    marbles 
yonder  upon  the  frieze  of  the  screen,  do  not 
seem   more  a  portion  of  their  horses  than 
these  gay  young  fellows,  whispering  courtCHica 
to  the  ladies  so   bright-eyed  and  SDpple  of 
waist,  who  gently  govern  with  delicate  small 
hands  thier  fier}'-i*yed  steeds.     Single  riders 
trot  steadily  past  as  though  they  were  doing 
it   for   a   wager.     Dandies  drawl   along,  su- 
perbly indifferent  to  everything  about  them 
with    riding-sticks    **  b.ised    on    hip."     And 
when    I  reach    Albert     <iate,    all    B(>lgravia 
seems,  pouring    out    through     the    narrow 
streets,    on    prancin;;.    dancing,   arch-necked 
steeds.     Where  all  the  horses  come  from  is 
the  wonder  to  me.      As  far  as  the  eye  can 
see,  out  far  into  Kensington,  where  the  per- 
spective of  the  road  is  lost  in  feathery  birch- 
trees,   I   see  nothing  but  prancing,  dancing 
i  horses,    tossing     their     heads,    caracolling, 
;  humbly   oboving   the   directions   of  delicate 
I  wrists,  or  cfiafing  at    the  curb  of  powerful 
I  bridle-hands.      Nor  do  they  end  here ;  over 
j  the  bridge,  and  round  the  drive,  the  contin- 
!  !7ents  from  Tyburn ia  pour  along  in  troops; 
and  now,  as  I  come  to  the  comer  of  Ken- 
sin  :^t  on  Gardens,  there  is  a  perfect  conges- 
tion of  equestrians,  listening  to  the  band  of 
the   Life   Guards   playing    a  waltz.      There 
they   are.   nmgi^d     round    the    great    trees, 
I  Enijrli'^h  men  and  maidens,  and  English  horses, 
:  all   thoroughbred — as  noble  a  group  as   tho 
!  wide  wnrld   can  show,   whilst  over   all    tho 
thi.-k   fan-like   green  leaves  of  the  chestnut 
trees  ctst  a  pleasant  shade. 

Meanwhile  the  drive  is  gor;.'ed  with  carriages 

I  ni*vi:;:j  alnn^  at  a  f(.»otpace.      Let  me  consti- 

fi'.i-  iTiyiflf  fi.»r  the  n^-ncc  a  y<mng  man  about 

tti-.vn,  :trid  cumforlab'v  re-iinj,'  mv  arms  over 

th<'  r:ii'ir!i:<<  take  a  c i  siare  at  the  passing 

;  1:h -a  'Sty.  I  r. eed  a  ol  tV i :  b.i  sh  f u  I.  As  far  as  1  can 
■  ••ee.  f-r  h"jr^ir«*d9  of  iVet  on  each  side  of  me, 
VlV.vTv  \*'  ii*.'\H.tk'j  V>M\  "^^»\\Ti^  mvu  leaning  over 
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the  railing,  tapping  their  teeth  with  their 
dandy  little  sticks,  and*  making  the  most 
powerful  use  of  their  eyes.  Here  I  watch 
moving  before  me  the  great  portrait  gallery 
of  living  British  .beauties.  Every  instant  a 
fresh  profile  passes  in  review,  framed  and 
glazed  oy  the  cairiage  Avindow.  Onward  rolls 
the  tide  of  vehicles — of  dashing  cabs  with 
pendant  tigers — of  chariots  with  highly- 
groomed  horses — of  open  phaetons,  the  reins 
of  faultless  white,  guided  by  lady-whips — 
of  family  coaches  ancient  and  respectable. 
Now  and  then  some  countryman  and  his 
"  missus,"  in  a  home-made  chaise-cart,  seem 
to  have  got  accidentally  entangled  among  the 
gay  throng,  and  move  aloncf  sheepishly  enough. 
On  they  all  go  to  where  Kensington  Crardens 
leans,  like  a  sister,  beside  her  bolder  brother, 
Hyde  Park  ;  and  here  all  alight,  and  pour 
in  a  bright  flood  of  movin<;  colour  upon  the 
emerald  tiir£ 

Country  people  pity  us  poor  town-people, 
and  wonder  how  we  can  exist !  Did  anybody 
ever  see  such  a  public  park  as  this  in  the 
country  ?  /  never  did.  Indeed,  I  question 
if  there  be  a  prettier  promenade  in  Europe 
than  the  north  bank  of  the  Serpentine, 
vnih  its  mimic  beach  of  broken  shells, 
washed  by  its  freshwater  lake.  Here,  where 
I  st:md,  might  be  called  the  port;  under- 
neath tall  sycamore  trees  which  cast  a  plea^ 
sant  shade  upon  the  edge  of  the  water — 
are  grouped  the  various  boats  which  hail 
from  this  place.  There  is  a  cutter  with 
flapping  sails  just  come  off  a  cruise;  another, 
is  beatiniif  up  in  the  wind^s  eye  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  oil*;  a  third,  comes  sweeping  in  with 
her  gunwale  under  water.  There  is  some 
respectable  sailing  to  be  picked  up  on  the  Ser- 
pentine, I  suppose.  Near  the  picturesque  little 
boat-house,  which,  with  its  weather-beaten 
can'ed  gables,  and  moss-grown  roof,  looks  as 
though  it  had  been  an  old  inhabitant  of  some 
Swiss  valley,  lie  grouped  a  dozen  light  skiffs, 
dancing  on  the  water,  and  reflecting  on  their 
sides  the  twisting  snakes  of  gold  cast  from 
the  sun-lit  little  waves. 

But  what  are  all  those  mimic  skifis  I  see, 
coasting  from  shore  to  shore — cutters,  sloops, 
and  schooners,  now  on  their  beam-ends,  now 
sliding  in  between  the  swans,  which  scarcely 
deign  to  turn  aside  their  feathery  breasts, 
bent  back  like  Roman  galley  beaks.  These,  at 
least,  are  playthings.  Not  at  all.  One  of  the 
boatmen,  with  a  straw  in  his  mouth  and 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  informs  me  that  they 
form  the  squadron  of  the  London  Model 
Yacht  Club,  and  that  they  are  testing  their 
powers  for  the  next  sailing-match.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  those  grave-looking  men  with 
long  poles,  watching  the  performances  of  the 
different  craft,  are  not  the  members  of  the 
Club.  That  big  man  there,  may  be  for  any- 
thing I  know,  the  Commodore — for  they 
have  a  Commodore,  and  rules,  and  a  club- 
room,  and  they  sail  matches  for  silver  cups ! 
Look  into  BelTs  Life   in  London,  a  week  or 


two  since,  and  there  you  will  find  full 
particulars  of  the  next  match  of  the  Yacht 
Club,  *' established  in  1845,"  which  is  to  come 
otf  in  Juno  next  for  a  handsome  twelve- 
guinea  cup,  and  which  informs  us  that  the 
measurements  must  be  as  follows:  *'The 
length  multiplied  by  the  beam  not  to  exceed 
five  hundred  inches  over  all;  the  keel  for 
cutters  or  yawls,  not  more  than  two  feet  six 
inches ;  and  for  two-masted  vessels,  two  feet 
ten  inches,  on  the  level  of  the  rabbit,  with 
not  less  than  four  inches  counter."  It  is 
a  ver}'  serious  sporting  matter.  The  Vice- 
Commodore  of  the  sister  Club  at  Birken- 
head having  proposed,  by  advertisement,  to 
change  the  flags  of  the  Club,  "the  whito 
ensign  to  be  without  the  cross,"  &c.,  the 
editor  of  our  sporting  contemporary  gravely 
objects,  '*  that  the  alteration  of  our  national 
ensign  cannot  be  legally  made  without  the 
written  sanction  of  the  Admiralty."  Fast 
young  boats,  these ! 

For  the  cup  last  autumn,  fifteen  yachts 
started  and  the  different  heats  lasted  the 
whole  day;  the  America,  modelled  on  the 
lines  of  the  famous  Yankee  boat,  coming 
ofl*  victorious.  It  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see 
these  little  cutters  driving  along  under  full 
sail ;  and  many  an  old  gentleman,  standing 
amid  his  boys,  I  have  noticed  enjoving 
it  to  his  heart's  content.  After  watching 
them  for  some  little  time,  one^s  ideas  of  pro- 
portion get  confused ;  they  look  veritable 
ships  sailing  upon  a  veritable  great  lake; 
the  trees,  the  men,  the  sheep  on  the  shore, 
swell  into  immense  proportions,  and  it  seems 
as  if  one  were  contemplating  the  fleet  of 
Lilliput  from  the  shores  of  Brobdignag. 

A  little  farther  on,  stands  the  boat-house  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  Royal  Humane  Society ;  and 
in  it  are  seen  the  awful-looking  ''drags" 
with  which  the  drowning  are  snatched  from 
death's  black  fingers.  Across  the  road,  is 
the  establishment  for  recovering  those  who 
have  been  rescued  from  the  water.  Over  the 
door  is  the  bas-relief  of  a  child  attempting 
to  kindle  with  its  breath  an  apparently  ex- 
tinguished torch,  and  around  it  is  the  motto : 
"latest  forsan  scintilla," — Perhaps  a  spark 
still  lingers.  Baths,  hot-water  beds,  electrifying 
machines,  and  mechanism  by  which  artifici^ 
breathing  can  be  maintained,  are  ranged 
around  the  rooms. 

The  majority  of  poor  creatures  carried  be- 
neath these  portals  are  persons  who  have 
sought  their  own  destruction.  The  bridge 
across  the  Serpentine  is  the  Westminster 
*'  Bridge  of  Sighs."  Who  would  think  this 
bright  and  sunny  spot  could  be  the  haunt  of 
suicides !  They  are  mostly  women  of  the  better 
order,  who  have  been  brought  to  shame  and 
abandoned, — at  least  five  women  to  one  man 
being  the  proportion.  The  servants  of  the 
Society,  who  form  a  kind  of  detective  water 
police,  and  are  always  on  the  look  out,  scarcely 
ever  fail  to  mark  and  to  watch  the  women  who 
contemplate  self-destruction.  They  tuo^-  tha^a.  \\ 
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by  their  usually  sitting  all  dny  Io:ijr  without 
food,  griovinjif ;  towards  evening,  they  move. 
When  they  find  they  are  watched,  they  Home- 
times  contrive  by  hiding  behind  the  trees  to 
elude  observation,  and  to  find  the  solitude 
they  desire.  The  men,  less  demonstrative 
and  more  determined,  escape  detection,  and 
but  too  often  succeed  in  accomplishing  their 
purpose.  Thsse  who  have  been  restored  to 
life,  after  hours  of  attention  in  the  receiving 
house,  frequently  repay  the  attendants  with, 
**  Why  should  I  live  against  my  will?"  Never- 
theless it  very  rarely  happens,  here,  at  least, 
that  a  second  attempt  at  suicide  is  made. 

While  I  have  been  dwelling  upon  this 
melancholy  subject,  the  shades  of  evening 
have  been  coming  on.  The  last  carriage  has 
driven  off,  and  the  last  young  man  about 
town  has  tapped  his  teeth  with  his  cane  for 
the  last  time,  and  departed  to  his  club.  The 
water's  edffe  is  only  tninly  dotted  with  people, 
and  the  old  gentlemen  who  have  been  sitting 
reading  on  Uie  seats  have  gone  in  to  escape 
the  ninit  air. 

Gradually,  however,  I  perceive  a  gathering 
of  boys  upon  the  opposite  shore ;  they  thicken 
apace,  ana  soon  the  hum  of  hundreds  of  small 
voices  is  wafted  over  towards  me ;  thev  line 
the  whole  shore  for  a  mile,  like  little  olaok 
dots.  As  I  look,  the  black  dots  gradually  be- 
come party-coloured. 

What  are  they  doing  here  in  the  boat- 
house  1  Getting  ready  a  flag  to  hoist  on  the 
pole ;  three  boats  are  also  putting  off.  What 
is  it  that,  excites  and  moves  to  and  fro  the  liv- 
ing multitude  on  the  other  side  ?  The  whol  e 
mass  is  turning  white  with  frantic  rapidity ; 
up  runs  the  red  bunting,  and  a  thousand  young- 
sters dash  simultaneously  into  the  water, 
driving  it  in  a  huge  wave  before  them.  As 
far  as  can  be  seen  along  the  bank,  the  water 
is  studded  with  heads,  like  pins  in  a  pin- 
cushion; some  of  the  heads  move  out  mto 
the  middle ;  the  great  majority  remain  timidly 
near  the  shore,  splashing  and  dashing  with 
hands  and  feet  The  boats  have  taken  up 
their  different  stations,  and  here  they  will 
remain,  ready  to  go  to  the  rescue  so  long  as 
the  bathing  continues.  At  nine  o'clock  the 
flag  drops,  and  "  All  out ! "  roared  from  sten- 
torian lungs  booms  over  the  water;  "All 
out!"  is  echoed  by  many  silvery  young 
voices.  The  opposite  bank  is  again  a  moving 
mass  of  white  specks ;  these  deepen  to  grey, 
soon  become  black,  and  then  move  off  across 
the  pfreen,  and  all  is  quiet  Morning  and 
evenmg,  during  the  summer  months,  the 
Serpentine  is  thus  made  a  huge  bath  for  the 
children  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  better 
classes  also,  make  use  of  it  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. One  party  of  gentlemen  who  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  club,  bathe  here  all 
the  year  round ;  and  when  the  frost  is  very 
hard  and  the  ice  is  very  thick,  a  space  is  cut 
for  them  with  hatchets,  to  enable  them  to  take 
tbeir  diurnal  dip. 

The  twilight  deepens.      A   few  chWdien, 


feeding  the  swans  upon  the  margin  of  the 
water,  is  all  the  human  life  to  be  seen  of  the 
vast  tide  rolling  along  so  inoessantly  a  short 
time  ago.  Across  the  glass-like  lake  the 
waterfowl,  here  and  there,  are  gently  sailing, 
leaving  long  trails  of  silver  as-  they  go.  On 
the  opposite  bank,  so  lately  thronged,  crown- 
ing the  gentiy  rising  mm^  and  seen  through 
clusters  of  elms,  the  (Srvstal  Pahuse  rises  like 
an  exhalation.  Orcr  the  bridge,  the  foliage 
seems  to  float  In  •  bath  of  purple  haze,  and 
across  the  deep  amber  of  the  sky  a  fl^ht  of 
wildfowl  go,  m  softly  moving  line.  Danby 
shonld  be  here  to  jpamt  from  it  one  of  his 
deMoos  pietmen  of^  evening. 

A  CHIUra  HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND. 

CHAPTEE  XVn. 

RicBABD,  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  a  boy 
eleven  vears  of  sm,  aucceeded  to  the  Crown 
under  the  title  of  King  Richaid  the  Second. 
The  whole  Engliah  nStion  waa  ready  to  ad- 
mire him  for  the  aake  of  his  brave  fiither.  As 
to  the  lords  and  ladies  about  the  Court,  they 
declared  him  to  be  the  moat  beautiful,  the 
wisest,  and  the  best — even  of  princes— whom 
the  lorda  and  ladies  about  the  Court,  generally 
declare  to  be  the  moat  bMutifnl,  the  wisest 
and  the  best  of  mankind.  To  flatter  a  poor' 
boy  in  this  base  manner  was  not  a  very  likely 
way  to  develop  whatever  good  was  m  him ; 
ana  it  brought  him  to  anything  but  a  good 
or  happy  ena. 

The  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  young  King's 
uncle— commonly  called  John  of  Gaunt,  from 
having  been  bom  at  Ghent,  which  the 
common  people  so  pronounced — was  supposed 
to  have  some  thoughts  of  the  throne  himself; 
but,  as  he  was  not  popular,  and  the  memory 
of  the  Black  Prince  was,  he  submitted  to  his 
nephew. 

The  war  with  France  being  still  unsettled, 
the  Government  of  England  wanted  money  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  that  might  arise 
out  of  it;  accordingly  a  certain  tax,  called 
the  Poll-tax,  which  had  originated  in  the  last 
rei^,  was  ordered  to  be  levied  on  the  people. 
This  was  a  tax  upon  every  person  in  the 
kingdom,  male  and  female,  above  the  age  of 
fourteen,  of  three  groats(  or  three  fourpenny 
pieces)  a  year;  clergymen  were  charged  more, 
and  only  beggars  were  exempt 

I  have  no  need  to  repeat  that  the  eommon 
people  of  England  had  long^  been  suffering 
under  great  oppression.  They  were  still  the 
mere  slaves  of  the  lord  of  the  land  on  whieh 
they  lived,  and  were  on  most  occasions  harshly 
and  unjustly  treated.  But,  they  had  begun 
by  this  time  to  think  very  seriously  of  not 
bearinc^  quite  so  much ;  and,  probably,  were 
emboldened  by  the  French  insurreetion  I 
mentioned  in  toe  last  chapter. 

The  people  of  Essex  rose  against  the  Poll- 
tax,  and  Doing  severely  handled  by  the 
government  officers,  killed  some  of  them. 
At  thia  very  time,  one  of  the  tax-collectors, 
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Ohis  rounds  from  house  to  house,  at 
[>rd  in  Kent,  came  to  the  cottage  of 
one  Wat,  a  tiler  by  trade,  and  claimed  the 
tax  upon  his  daughter.  Her  mother,  who 
was  ai  home,  deelared  that  she  was  under 
the  age  of  fourteen ;  upon  that,  the  collector 
(Ba  oUier  oolleetore  had  already  done  in 
aifierent  parts  ef  England)  behaved  in  a 
savage  way,  and  brutally  insulted  Wat  Tyler's 
dau^ter.  The  daughter  sereamed,  the  mother 
screamed.  Wat  the  Tiler,  who  was  at  work 
not  far  off,  ran  to  the  spot,  and  did  what 
any  honest  fiither  under  such  provocation 
might  have  done — struck  the  collector  dead 
at  a  blow. 

Instantly  the  people  of  that  town  uprose  as 
one  man.  They  made  Wat  Tyler  their 
leader;  they  joined  with  the  people  of  Essex, 
who  were  in  arms  under  a  priest  called  Jack 
Straw;  they  took  out  of  Middstone  prison 
another  priest  named  Johh  Ball:  and, 
gathering  in  numbers  as  they  went  along, 
advanced,  in  a  great  confused  army  of  poor 
men,  to  Blackhcath.  It  is  said  that  thev 
wanted  to  abolish  all  property,  and  to  declare 
all  men  equal.  I  do  not  think  this  very  likely : 
because  they  stopped  the  travellers  on  the 
roads  and  made  Iheni  swear  to  be  true  to 
Kinjsr  Richard  and  the  people.  Nor  were  they 
at  all  disposed  to  injure  those  who  bad  done 
them  no  harm,  merely  because  they  wori>  of 


so  they  went  on  rioting  away,  striking  off  the 
heads  of  those  who  did  not,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  declare  for  King  Richard  and  the 
people ;  and  killing  as  many  of  the  un- 
popular persons  wuom  they  supposed  to  be 
their  enemies  as  they  could  by  any  means 
lay  hold  of  In  this  manner  they  passed  one 
very  violent  day,  and  then  proclamation  was 
made  that  the  King  would  meet  them  at 
Mile-end,  and  grant  Sieir  requests. 

The  rioters  went  to  Mile-end,  to  the  number 
of  sixty  thousand,  and  the  King  met  them 
there,  and  to  the  King  the  rioters  peaceably 
proposed  four  conditions.  First,  that  neither 
they,  nor  their  children,  nor  any  coming  after 
them,  should  be  made  slaves  any  more. 
Secondly,  that  the  rent  of  land  should  be 
fixed  at  a  certain  price  in  money,  instead  of 
being  paid  in  service.  Thirdly,  that  they 
should  have  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  in  all 
markets  and  public  places,  like  other  free 
men.  Fourthly,  that  they  should  bo  pardoned 
for  past  offences.  Heaven  knows,  there  was 
nothing  very  unreasonable  in  these  proposals ! 
The  young  King  deceitfully  pretended  to  think 
so,  and  kept  thirty  clerks  up,  all  night,  writing 
out  a  charter  aecordinp:ly. 

Now,  Wat  TvltT  himself  wanted  more  than 
this.  He  wanted  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
forest  laws.  He  was  not  at  Mile-end  with  the 
!  rest,  but,  while  that  meetmg  was  being  held. 


high  station ;  for,  the  King's  mother,  who  had  ■  broke  into  the  Tower  of  London  and  slew  the 

to  pass  through  their  camp  at  Blackheath,  \  archbishop  and  the  treasurer,  for  whose  heads 

on  her  way  to  her  young  son,  lying  for  safety  '  tlic  people  had  cried  out  loudly  the  day  before. 

in  the  Tower  of  London,  had  merelv  to  kiss  a  lie  and  his  men  even  thrust  their  swords 

few  dirty-faced  rough-bearded  men  who  wore   into  the  bed  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  while 

noisily  fond  of  royalty,  :ind  so  got  away  \:\   the  Princess  was  in  it,  to  make  certain  that 

perfect  safety.     Next  day   the  whole  liiass  none  of  their  enemies  were  concealed  there. 

marched  on  to  London  Bridge.  So,    Wat    and    his    men    still    continued 

There  was  a  drawbridge  in   the   middle,  =  :.rmed,    and    rode    about    the    city.      Next 

which  William  Walworth  the  Mayor  caused  morning,  the  King  with  a  small  train  of  some 

to  be  raised  to  prevent  their  coming  into  sixty  gentlemen — among  whom  was  Wal- 

tho  city ;  but  thoy  soon  torritied  the  citizens  ■  worth  the  Mayor— rode  into  Smithfield,  and 

into  lowering  it  again,  and  spread  themselves,  saw  Wat  and  Kis  people  at  a  little  distance. 


with  great  uproar,   over  the  streets.    They 
broke  open  the  prisons:  they    burned    the 


Says  Wat  to  his  men,  "There  is  the  King. 
I  will  go  speak  with  him,  and  tell  him  what 


!I 


papers  in  Lambeth   Palace :  they  destroyed  •  we  want" 

the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  Palace,  the  Savoy,       Straightway  Wat  rode  up  to  him,  and  began 

in  the  Strand,  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  i to  talk;  "King,"  says    Wat,  "dost  thou  see 

and  splendid  in  England:  they    set   fire   to  all  my  men  there?" 

the  books  and  documentos  in  the  Temple  : ;     '•  Ay,"  says  the  King.    "  Why  ? '' 

and  made  a  great  riot.    Many   of  these  out-       *•  Because,"  says  Wat,  "they  are  all  at  my 

rages  were  committed  in  drunkenness :  since :  command,  and  have  sworn  to  do  whatever  I 

those    citizens,  who    had   well-filled  collars,   bid  them." 

were  only  too  jrlad  to  throw  them  open  to  .      Siine  declared  r.t'ter^va^ds  that  r.s  Wat  siiid 

save  the  rest  of  their  properly :  but  even  the   this,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  Kini/'s  bridle. 

drunken   rioters   wrre   very   careful   to  sl'-al   Others  deelared  that  he  was  seen  to  play  with 

nothing.     They  \v<tc  so  anirry  '.villi  <»:i<-  i-mh.   iiis  •twu  ih'.frjjrer.     I  think.  my<elt\  that  he  just 

who   was   seen    to   take  a  .siUvr  eu]»  at  liie    spoke  to  the  Kinij  like  a  rou^h,  angry  man  as 

Savoy  Palace,  and  put  ii  in  his  breast,  iliat   he  was,  and  did  nothinir  n^ife.  .\t  any  rate  he 


they  drowned  him  in  the  river,  eup  and  ai  . 

The  younj^  Kin'jf  had  been  taken  oi»;  lo 
treat  with  them  before  they  ei>inniilted  tl-  --e 
exoe!»M\s  ;  but,  he  aiul  the  jieojile  about  ii'.ni 
v/ere  j-o  Irii^htLMU'il  i>y  tiit-  riotous  sliituis.  *il:.iT 
they  Qfot  back  t«>  tli»>  Tower  in  tiie  brsl  w;;y 
tliev  coul'.l.  'J'hi^  tn.idi*  tl:»*  insurjji-rits  luMdi-r  : 


wa<  expectinir  no  :llt:lci^.  ::nJ  preparinij  for 
n-.'  res.i<tance.  whi-r.  Wjlworth  ilii*  Mayor  did 
tin>  not  very  v:i!;.-irt  licc'l  oi*  firav.ini:  a  short 
sword  and  siahiiiriu"  him  in  t'le  thr(»ai.  He 
•  irnnped  tVoi::  !::-•  Iiors*  .  ;'.nd  one  ol'  the 
KinvT  s  peo[ii.'  "^j*  ..Niilv  finislu'd  Iimd.      So   fell 


\V:.t  TvMT.      L^.^^:.i 


.'•n>i 


il'itlerer^   made   a 
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[Condvotod  by 


mighty   triumph   of  it,  nnd  sot    up    a   cry  I  Gloucester  was  at  the  head  of  this  commis- 


1 1 


which  will  occnsionnlly  find  on  echo  to 
this  <]ny.  Hut  Wnt  w»h  n  hard- working  man, 
who  had  HuffcnMl  iinich,  and  had  l)cen  foullv 
outraged  :  and  it  \h  probable  that  he  was  a  man 
of  a  much  liiirhcr  nature  and  a  much  braver 
spirit  Uinn  any  rtf  the  parasites  who  exulted 
then,  or  havo  exiilird  since,  over  his  defeat. 

Hm>in^  Wat  down,  his  men  immediately 
bent  tlicir  bows  to  avenge  his  fall.  If  the 
young  Kini;;  luid  not  had  presence  of  mind  at 
tliat  dangerous  moment,  both  he  and  the 
Mayor  to  boot,  might  have  followed  Tyler 
pretty  fant  But,  the  King  riding  up  to  the 
crowd,  crictl  out  that  Tyler  was  a  traitor, 
and  that  h(*  would  bo  their  leader.  They  were 
so  taken  by  Hurprise,  that  they  set  up  a  griuit 
shouting  and  follow(Hl  the  boy  until  he  was 
met  at  iHlington  by  u  large  body  of  soldiers. 
The  end  of  this  rising  was  the  then  usual  end. 
As  soon  as  the  King  found  himself  safe,  he 
uns:iid  all  lie  had  said,  and  undid  all 
ho  had  done;  some  fifU'cn  hundred  of  the 
rioters  were  tried  (mostly  in  Kssex)  with  groat 
rigour,  and  executed  with  great  cruelty. 
Many  of  tliem  were  hanged  on  gibbets  and 
left  there  as  a  terror  to  the  country  people ; 
and,  beimuse  their  miserable  friends  took  some 
of  the  bodies  down  to  bury,  the  King  ordered 
the  rest  to  bo  chaified  uj) — which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  barbarous  custom  of  hanging 
in  chains.  The  King's  falsehood  in  this  busi- 
ness makes  such  a  pitiful  figure  that  I  think 
Wat  Tyler  appears  in  history  as  beyond  com- 
parison till*  truer  and  more  respci^table  nnn 
of  the  two, 

Kiciiard  was  now  sixti'en  years  of  age,  and 
married  Anne  of  }toheniia,an  excellent  princess, 
who  was  called  "the  good  Queen  Anne."  She 
deserved  a  bt^tter  husband  :  for  the  King  had 
been  fawned  and  flattered  into  a  treacherous, 
wasteful,  dissolute,  bad  young  man. 

There  were  two  Popes  at  this  time  (as  if 
one  were  not  enough!)  and  their  quarrels 
involved  Fjiiropc  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
Scotland  was  still  troublesome  too ;  and  at 
home  there  was  much  jealousy  and  distrust, 
and  plotting  and  counter-plotting,  because 
the  King  fearoil  the  ambition  of  his  rela- 
ti<»ns,  and  particularly  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke 
of  K'mcastiT,  and  the  duke  had  his  party 
figainst  the  King,  and  the  King  had  his  party 
against  the  duke.  Nor  were  these  home 
troubles  lessened  when  the  duko  went  to 
Castile  to  urge  his  claim  to  the  croun  of  that 
kingdom;  for  then  the  Duke  of  (ilouccster, 
another  of  Richard's  uncles,  opposed  him,  and 
influenced  the  Parliament  to  demand  the  dis- 
missal of  the  King's  favourite  ministers.  The 
King  sjiid  in  reply,  that  he  would  not  for 
such  men  dismiss  the  meanest  servant  in  his 
kitchen.  Hut,  it  had  begun  to  signify  little 
what  a  King  said  when  a  Parliament  was 
determined ;  so  Richard  was  at  last  obliged 
to  eive  w;iy,  and  to  a^roe  to  another  Govern- 
wont  nf  tho  kintrdom  under  a  c(»inmissiou  of 


sion,  and,  in  fact,  appointed  everybody  com- 
posing it. 

Having  done  all  this,  tho  King  declared 
as  soon  as  he  saw  an  opportunity  that  he  had 
never  meant  to  do  it,  and  that  it  was  all 
illegal;  and  he  got  the  judges  secretly  to 
sign  a  declaration  to  that  effect  The  secret 
oozed  out  directly,  and  was  carried  to  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  met  the 
King  on  his  entering  into  London  to  enforce 
his  authority ;  the  King  was  helpless  against 
him;  his  favourites  and  ministers  were  im- 
peached and  were  mercilessly  (executed. 
Among  them  were  two  men  whom  the  people 
regarded  with  very  different  feelings;  one, 
Robert  Tresilian,  Chief  Justice,  who  was 
hat<>d  for  having  made  what  was  called  ^'  the 
bloody  circuit"  to  try  tho  rioters ;  the  other, 
Sir  Simon  Barley,  an  honourable  knight, 
who  had  been  the  dear  friend  of  the  Black 
Prince^  and  the  governor  and  guardian  of  the 
King.  For  this  gentleman^s  life  tho  good 
Queen  even  begged  of  Gloucester  on  her 
knees:  but  Gloucester  (with  or  without  reason) 
feared  and  hated  him,  and  replied,  that  if  she 
valued  her  husband^s  crown,  she  had  better 
beg  no  more.  All  this  was  done  under  what 
was  called  by  some  the  wonderful — and  by 
others,  with  bettctr  reason,  the  merciless — 
Parliament. 

But  (iloucester's  power  was  not  to  last  for 
ever.  lie  held  it  for  only  a  year  longer ;  in 
which  year  the  fanums  battle  of  Otterboume, 
sung  in  the  old  ballad  of  Chevy  (.-base,  was 
fought.  When  the  year  was  out,  the  King, 
turning  suddenly  to  Gloucester,  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  council  said,  **  Uncle,  how  old  am 
1 1 "  "  Vour  highness,''  returned  the  Duke, 
"is  in  your  twenty-second  year.''  **Am  I 
so  much?"  said  the  King,'  "then  I  will 
manage  my  own  affairs !  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you,  my  good  lords,  for  your  past  services, 
but  1  need  them  no  more."  He  followed  this 
up,  by  appointing  a  new  Chancellor  and  a 
new  Treasurer,  and  announced  to  the  |wople 
that  he  had  resumed  the  Government  He 
held  it  for  eight  years  without  opposition. 
Through  all  that  time,  he  kept  his  determi- 
nation  to  revenge  himself  some  day  upon  his 
uncle  Gloucester,  in  his  own  bn*ast. 

At  lost  the  good  Queen  died,  and  then  the 
King,  desiring  to  take  a  second  wife,  proposed 
to  his  council  that  he  should  marry  Isabella 
of  France,  tho  daughter  of  Charles  the  Sixth  : 
who,  tho  French  courtiers  said  (as  the  English 
courtiers  had  said  of  Richard),  was  a  marvel 
of  beauty  and  wit,  and  quite  a  phenomenon — 
of  seven  years  old.  The  council  were  divided 
about  this  roarri:igc,  but  it  took  place.  It 
secured  peace  between  Engl.ind  and  France 
for  a  (juarter  of  a  century ;  but  it  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  prejudices  of  the  English 
people.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was 
anxious  to  tike  the  occasion  of  makinir  himself 


, ' tr"^' ..—■...    —  - - -■  « — -  - -■■»   ww^ , ^.....Q  ^ — 

fourteen   nob/es  for  a  year.     Ilia  uncle  of\po^\i\at,  ^Mc\aA,\ive^^^^\xv4N.\\,  \vi>i5il^.»  and  this 
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at  length  decided  the  King  to  execute  the 
vengeance  he  had  been  nursing  so  long. 

He  went  with  a  gay  company  to  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester's  house,  Pleshey  Castle,  in  Essex, 
where  the  Duke,  suspecting  nothing,  came 
out  into  the  court-yard  to  receive  his  royal 
visitor.  While  the  King  conversed  in  a 
friendly  manner  with  the  Duchess,  the  Duke 
was  quietly  seized,  hurried  away,  shipped 
for  Calais,  and  lodeed  in  the  castle  there. 
ITis  friends,  the  Eans  of  Arundel  and  War- 
wick, were  taken  in  the  same  treacherous 
manner,  and  confined  to  their  castles.  A  few 
days  after,  at  Nottingham,  they  were  impeached 
of  high  treason.  The  Earl  of  Arundel  was 
condemned  and  beheaded,  and  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  was  banished.  Then,  a  writ  was 
sent  by  a  messenger  to  the  Governor  of 
Calais,  requiring  him  to  send  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  over  to  be  tried.  In  three  days  he 
returned  an  answer  that  he  could  not  do  that, 
because  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  died  in 
prison.  The  duke  was  declared  a  traitor,  his 
property  was  confiscated  to  the  King,  a  re:ii  or 
pretended  confession  he  had  made  in  prison 
to  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Common  Pleas 
was  produced  against  him,  and  there  was 
an  end  of  the  matter.  How  the  unfortunate 
duke  died,  very  few  eared  to  know.  Whether 
he  really  diea  naturally ;  whether  he  killed 
himself;  whether,  by  the  King's  order,  he 
was  strangled,  or  smothered  between  two 
beds  (as  a  serving-man  of  the  Governor's, 
named  Hall,  did  attcrwards  declare),  cannot 
be  discovered.  There  is  not  much  doubt  that 
he  was  killed,  somehow  or  other,  by  his 
nephew's  orders.  Among  the  most  octivL' 
nobles  in  these  proceedings  were  the  King's 
cousin,  Henry  Bolingbroke,  whom  the  King 
had  made  Duke  of  Hereford  to  smooth  down 
the  old  family  quarrels,  and  some  others: 
who  had  in  the  family-plotting  times  done 
just  such  acts  themselves  as  they  now  con- 
demn^ in  the  duke.  They  seem  to  have 
been  a  corrupt  sot  of  men ;  but  such  men 
were  easily  found  about  the  court  in  such 
days. 

The  people  murmured  at  all  this,  and  were 
still  very  sore  about  the  French  marriage. 
The  nobles  snw  how  little  the  King  cared  for 
law,  and  how  crnfly  he  was,  and  began  to  be 
somewhat  afraid  for  themselves.  The  King's 
life  was  a  life  of  continued  feasting  and  excess ; 
his  retinue,  down  to  the  meanest  servants,  were 
dressed  in  the  most  costly  manner,  and 
caroused  at  his  tables,  it  is  related,  to  the 
number  of  ten  thousand  persons  every  day. 
He  himself,  siirroundod  bv  a  bodv  of  ten 
thousand  arehors,  and  enriched  by  a  duty 
on  wool  which  the  Cummona  had  granted 
to  him  for  life,  saw  no  danger  of  ever 
being  otherwise  than  powerful  and  abso- 
lute, and  was  as  liorec  and  haughty  jus  a 
King  could  be.  He  had  two  of  his  old 
enemies  left,  in  the  persons  of  the  Dukes 
of  Hereford  and  Norfolk.  Spaiinij  these  no 
more  than  the  others,  he  t'lnipered  with  the 


Duke  of  Hereford  until  he  got  him  to  declare 
before  the  Council  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
had  lately  held  some  treasonable  talk  with 
him,  as  he  was  riding  near  Brentford ;  and 
that  ho  had  told  him,  among  other  things, 
that  he  could  not  believe  the  King's  oatl^^ 
which  nobody  could,  I  should  think.  For  tills 
treachery  he  obtained  a  pardon,  and  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  was  summoned  to  appear  and 
defend  himself.  As  he  denied  the  charge  and 
said  his  accuser  was  a  liar  and  a  traitor,  both 
noblemen,  according  to  the  manner  of  those 
times,  were  held  in  custody,  and  the  truth 
was  ordered  to  be  decided  by  wager  of  battle 
at  Coventry.  This  wager  of  battle  meant 
that  whosoever  won  the  combat  was  to  be 
considered  in  the  right ;  which  nonsense  meant 
in  effect,  that  no  strong  man  could  ever  be 
wron?.  A  creat  holiday  was  made ;  a  great 
crowd  assembled,  with  much  parade  and  show ; 
and  the  two  combatants  were  about  to  nish  at 
each  other  with  their  lances,  when  the  King, 
sitting  in  a  pavilion  to  see  fair,  threw  down 
the  truncheon  he  carried  in  his  hand,  and 
forbad  the  battle.  The  Duke  of  Hereford 
was  to  be  banished  for  ten  years,  and  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  was  to  be  banished  for  life. 
So  said  the  King.  The  Duke  of  Hereford 
went  to  France,  and  went  no  farther.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  afterwards  dic3  at  Venice  of 
a  broken  heart. 

Faster  and  fiercer,  after  tliis,  the  King  went 
on  in  Ids  career.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
who  was  the  father  of  the  Duke  of  Hereford, 
(lied  soon  after  the  departure  of  his  son  ;  and, 
the  King,  although  he  had  solemnly  granted 
to  that  son  leave  to  inherit  his  father's  pro- 
perty, if  it  should  come  to  him  during  his 
banishment,  immediately  seized  it  all,  like  a 
robber.  The  judges  were  so  afraid  of  him, 
that  they  disgraced  themselves  by  declaring 
this  theft  to  be  just  and  lawful.  His  avarice 
knew  no  bounds.  He  outlawed  seventeen 
counties  at  once,  on  a  frivolous  pretence, 
merely  to  raise  money  by  way  of  fines  for 
misconduct  In  short,  he  did  as  many  dis- 
honest things  as  he  could  ;  and  cared  so 
little  for  the  discontent  of  his  subjects — 
though  even  the  spaniel  favorites  began  to 
whisper  to  him  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  discontent  alloat — that  he  took  that  time, 
of  all  others,  for  leaving  England  and  making 
an  expedition  against  the  Irish. 

He  was  scarcely  gone,  leaving  the  Dukk  ok 
York  Regent  in  his  absence,  when  his  cousin, 
llenrv  of  Hereford,  came  over  from  France 
to  claim  the  rights  of  which  he  had  been  ho 
monstrously  deprived.  He  was  immediately 
joined  by  the  two  great  Earls  of  \orthumber- 
land  and  Westmoreland ;  and  his  uncle  the 
Reijent^  finding  the  King's  cause  unpopular, 
and  the  disinclination  of  the  arn^v  to  act 
ai^ainst  Henry,  very  stronir,  withdrew  with 
the  royal  forces  towards  l^ristol.  llenrv* 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  eaino  from  York- 
I  shire  (where   he   had  Uvwdvd^  \.c»  \  A^Avycv  "axA 
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followed  him.  They  joined  their  forces — 
how  they  brought  that  about,  is  not  distinctly 
understood— And  proceeded  to  Bristol  Castle, 
whither  three  noblemen  hod  taken  the  young 
Queen.  The  castle  surrenderiug,  they  pre- 
sently put  those  three  noblemen  to  death.  The 
Regent  then  remained  there,  and  Henry  went 
on  to  Chebter. 

All  this  time,  the  boisterous  weather  had 
prevented  the  King  from  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  what  had  occurred.  At  length  it 
was  conveyed  to  him  in  Ireland,  and  he  sent 
over  the  Earl  of  Salisbitry,  who,  landing  at 
Conway,  rallied  the  Welshmen,  and  waited 
for  the  King  i\  whole  fortnight ;  at  the  end  of 
that  time  tlio  Welshmen,  who  were  perhaps 
not  very  warm  for  him  in  the  beginning,  quite 
cooled  down,  and  went  home.  When  the  King 
did  land  on  the  Coast  at  last,  he  came  with  a 
pretty  good  power,  but  his  men  cared  nothing 
for  him  and  quickly  deserted.  Supposing 
the  Welshmen  to  bo  still  at  Conwav,  he 
disguised  himself  as  a  priest,  and  made  for 
that  place  in  company  with  his  two  brothers 
and  some  few  of  their  adherents.  But,  there 
were  no  Welshmen  left— only  Salisbury  and 
a  hundred  soldiers.  In  this  distress,  the  King*8 
two  brothers,  Gxeter  and  Surrey,  offered 
to  go  to  Henry  to  learn  what  his  intentions 
were.  Surrey,  who  was  true  to  Richard,  was 
put  into  prison.  Exeter,  who  was  false,  took 
the  roynl  luidge,  which  was  a  hart,  off  his 
shield,  and  assumed  the  rose,  the  badge  of 
H«nry.  After  this,  it  was  pretty  plain  to  the 
Kiri<r  vvhit  Henry's  intentions  were,  without 
mMniin','  ;iny  uioro  messengers  to  ank. 

Tlio  t*ilU*n  Kinjr,  thus  deserted — hemmed 
in  on  :ill  sides,  nn>i  pressed  ^ith  hunger — 
rode  here  nnd  rode  there,  and  went  to  this 
castle,  and  went  to  that  castle,  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  some  provisions,  but  could 
find  none.  He  rode  wretchedly  back  to 
Conway,  and  there  surrendered  himself  to 
tlu*  Karl  of  Northumberland,  who  came  from 
IliMiry,  in  reality  to  take  him  prisoner,  but  in 
appearance  to  offer  terms;  and  whose  men 
were  hidden  not  far  off.  By  this  earl  he 
was  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Flint, 
where  his  cousin,  Henry,  met  him,  and 
dropp<>d  on  his  knee  us  if  he  were  still 
resjh'ctfnl  to  his  sovereign.  "Fair  cousin 
of  jjancaaler,"  said  the  King,  *'you  are 
very  welcome"  (very  weldome,  no  doubt; 
but  he  would  have  oeen  more  so,  in  chains 
or  without  a  head).  "My  lord,"  replied 
Henry,  "I  am  come  a  little  before  my 
time;  but,  with  your  good  pleasure,  I  will 
show  you  th(?  reason.  Your  people  com- 
plain with  Sumo  bitterness,  that  you  have 
ruled  them  rij^rorously  for  two-and-twenty 
years.     Now,  if  it  please  (Jod,  I  will  help  you 
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to  govern  them  better  in  future.*^  **Fair 
cousin,"  replied  the  abject  King,  ^  since  it 
pieaseth  you,  it  pleaseth  me  mightily." 

After  this,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the 
King  was  stuck  on  a  wretched  old  horse 
and  carried  prisoner  to  Chester,  where  he 
was  made  to  issue  a  proclamation,  calling 
a  Parliament  From  Chester  he  was  taken 
on  towards  London.  At  liohfield  he  tried 
to  escape  by  getting  out  of  a  window  and 
letting  nimselr  down  into  a  garden;  it  was 
all  in  vain,  however,  and  he  was  carried  on 
and  shut  up  in  the  Tower,  where  no  one  pitied 
him,  and  where  the  whole  people,  whose 
patience  he  had  quite  tired  out,  reproached 
him  without  mercy.  Before  he  got  there,  it 
is  related,  that  his  very  dog  left  him  and 
departed  from  his  side  to  lick  the  hand  of 
Henry. 

The  day  before  the  Pariiament  met  a 
deputation  went  to  this  wrecked  King,  and 
told  him  that  he  had  promised  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  at  Conway  Castle  to  resign 
the  crown.  He  said  he  was  quite  ready  to  do  it, 
and  signed  a  paper  in  which  ho  renounced  his 
autiiority  ana  absolved  his  people  from  their 
allegiance  to  him.  He  had  so  little  spirit  left 
that  he  gave  his  royal  ring  to  his  triumphant 
cousin  Henry  with  his  own  hand,  and  said, 
that  if  he  could  have  had  leave  to  appoint  a 
successor,  that  same  Henry  was  the  nun  of 
all  others  whom  he  would  Jiave  named.  Next 
day,  the  Parliament  assembled  in  Westminster 
Hati,  where  Henry  snt  at  the  side  of  the 
throiKs  which  was  t»nipty  and  covered  with  a 
clotli  of  gold.  The  j)uper  just  signed  by  the 
King  was  read  to  the  multitude  amid  shouts 
of  joy,  which  were  echoed  through  all  the 
streets;  when  some  of  the  noise  hod  died 
away,  the  King  was  formally  deposed.  Then 
Henry  arose,  and,  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  his  forehead  and  breast,  challenged 
the  realm  of  England  as  his  right ;  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterburj'  and  York  seated  him 
on  the  throne. 

The  multitude  shouted  again,  and  the 
shouts  re-echoed  throughout  all  the  streets. 
No  one  remembered,  now,  that  Rich:ird 
the  Second  had  ever  been  the  most  beautiful, 
the  wisest,  and  the  best  of  princes;  and 
he  now  made  living  (to  my  thinking)  a 
far  more  sorrv  spectacle  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  than  Wat  the  Tyler  had  made,  lying 
dead,  among  the  hoofs  of  the  royal  horses  in 
Smithfield. 

The  Poll-tax  died  witii  Wat  The  Smitiis 
to  the  King  and  Royal  Family,  could  make 
no  chains  m  which  the  King  could  hang 
the  people's  recollection  of  him ;  so  the  Poll- 
tax  was  never  collected. 
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GOING  TO  THE  DOGS. 

LuT  J^ai,  jntjt  before  grouM-ahooting  set 
.  ,  1  hud  Dwuion  to  call  one  aveaiaj;  an  John 
Rowlaigb,  the  jollk'it  oruur  BnglUh  ea^iacers, 
1  foand  hitn  Miirroundi'd  by  a  troop  of  A'iends 
sad  oliunla,  gnsaipi^in^  niter  dinaer  over  coM 
drinks  aad  tabocoo  on  ttio  large  lawn  of  bis 
liUJa  buhelor  honac.  Rnwtoi^rli's  dianors  aro 
u  nrell  Uked  as  hU  riiilwar  worki,  nnd  for 

bniit  Kviuloble  uiU^ri^tU.  parhel  iixecntioa,  and 
DO  frivolooa  e:(Iramg»riuo.  As  for  the  people 
to  be  met  at  his  round  table,  aome  are  old 
friends:  liJcs  his  wine;  and  Bume  are  fresh, 
like  his  desNert.  Some  of  hU  oasociateEi  are , 
froitjr  and  fnll-liodied,  likv  his  port;  otbers, 
"  [hi  and  eool,  like  his  ckreL  Whili)  ei- 
iinvin^  Kilutations  with  ull  the  fricoda  I 
luna  OD  John  Rowleigh'a  bwn,  my  ittentton 
raa  directed  to  a  atran^r  who  approauhed  m 
'Ota  the  greeiihoum  withsioivatepa,  and  eyes 
tlontly  Btudying  the  grass.  He  was  a  wiry 
Ddnff  ftfllow,  with  a  compaut  head,  short 
nriy  light  hair,  well  cut  fentores,  thoroughly 
mX\  bronzed ;  and  enough  eye-brow  and 
rhiAm  for  the  lyraal  in  a  pantomime  (aftur- 
wardaelown}.  By  his  loose  throat,  wide  white 
d  eiccasive  pparniture  with  studs 
VKT  tho  chest,  I  should  have  taken 
thia  joaag  man  to  be  a  sea-captain  with  it 
flash  of  pnze-mnney,  or  the  successful  master 
mf  an  opium  i:1ipper;  but,  if  he  had  been  n 
Milor  he  would  huve  had  his  nose  turntd  up- 
rard  to  the  wind,  and  not  downward  to  the 

^fl  good  peopls  on  the  graaa  had  been 
Hsing  themsolvea — and  gratifying  thuir 
Mtt  for  tho  horrible — wilh  storius  of  attor- 
iit,  and  their  io^rcnious  dsvicea  for  rGnderinir 
tBenlt  and  devious  the  strnightest  railway 
nttis;  tales  of  desperate  struggka  in  ['4rlin- 
MDtary  Committvu-rooma ;  romantiu  (bat 
S»}  anecdotes  of  prodigious  fees  to  b.tr- 
■bm;  »nd  narratives  of  ingeaious  jockey- 
itp,  by  whiuh  rival  lines  vfara  crushed,  and 
Uorlj  rased  trom  the  railway  map. 

From  niilivay  attornies  the  tnlk  glided  In 
>bbers  in  general,  and,  as  engineers  visit  all 
wneta  «f  the  world,  wa  had  t^les  of  th*- 
>bber«  of  all  nations.  When  the  Brnniad 
Lan  aootributed  his  share,  it  turned  out  tb  ii 
hs    bad   been    apending    eleven    years    in 


" In    another  ten 


things  continue  on  their  present  footing,  tales 
of  blacks  and  bushrangers  will  exist  only 
ns  norwry  stories  in  Australia,  but  when  l 
first  wunt  out  to  the  colony,  Uie  case  wjis  very 
iJiffiirent  indeed.  Black  tribtss,  flourishing  by 
hundreds,  were  like  bnnds  of  an^y  wulvca 
where  they  now  limp  like  lame  foxes  by  ones 
and  twos.  As  for  the  bushrangers,  they  were 
$renerally  convii-t  servants  too  lazy  to  work,  or, 
diivunoutby  the  cruelty  of  unjust  mosturH,  hod 
flijd  into  the  bush  to  avoid  repeated  hogging. 
and  lived  by  pinnderio;  the  stations  or  by 
lifting  cattle.  When  heifBra  used  to  be  worth 
Hvo  pounds  to  ten  pounds  it  was  worth  while 
to  bn  gullv-raker^that  i>(,  uattie-stealer ;  but 
when  they  fell  to  forty  shillings,  the  profit  on 
a  robbing  speculutiuD  was  not  worth  the 
risk. 

*'  At  that  time,  some  of  them  made  little 
parties  to  go  out  and  stup  the  drays  ( 
any  unfrequented  mod.  or  rob  passengers 
near  towns  i  while  others,  who  desired  to 
h  ive  exetasive  privilego  of  pocketing  the 
booty  and  were  desperate  enough  for  the 
adventure,  went  nione.  But  a  good  horse 
formed  an  essential  p^t  of  the  bushranger' 
equipment,  whether  he  were  a  thief  In  hi 
fiwn  ri^rht,  or  a  member  of  a  troop  of  aablo 
banditti. 

"  Desire  to  save  my  property  from  reckless 
plunder  irnusej  tae  to  pay  a  sort  of  block  n 
U>  these  fellows.     When  mv  drays  wens  about 
to  travel  nearly  two  hundrml  miles  over  a  vury 
bid  road,  I  used  to  remind  the  bulluuk  drivers 
that  if  they  should  meet  with  :iny  odh  u| 
the  mad  in  very  nrgcnt  w^nt  of  tea  or  t1< 
Ihuy  had  better  he  goud-niititred,  and  anpply 
them  with  a   little.     lu   this  wny   my  stur 
tntvelled  safely  when  those  of  my  neighbou 
were  rided,  and  when  even  their  dr.iya  we 
■tften  wautonly  backed  uvur  the'edgo  uf  sou 
precipice.     This,  no  doubt,  w.ia  chiefly  due  ' 
the  blook-msil  I  ptid  :  but  I  had  managed  to 
get  the  good  will  of  thtfje  follows,  by  earotng 
1  ehirocter  for  hum mit/. 

"  Durin-^  the  as«:inm  'Ot  timo  T  never  was  a 
fiiigging  tnister.  If  a  mm  wis  saucy  to  me  I 
mi;rht  perhipi  kn»cl(  hlin  doivn,  but  that  was 
I  proueediog  tjken  in  g md  pirt;  the  uonvL/t 
looked  upua  it  us  a  Viiry  dllfjrent  thing  to 
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bein^  UikcD  before  a  magistrate  and  forfeitiog 
a  year  of  liberty. 

'^One  evening,  when  returning  from  a  three 
days*  journey,  I  found  myself  within  fiftv  miles 
of  my  flUtion — at  that  time  recently  established 
—on  the  extreme  borders  of  known  land ;  my 
horse  was  exhausted,  for  we  had  been  travelling 
since  daybreak,  f  had  dismounted,  and  was 
steerin^r  by  the  Southern  Cross,  until  I  noticed 
the  reflection  of  a  fire,  and  heard  an  echo  of 
rude  lau);r|it({r  in  the  neighbourhood.  Here, 
I  thought,  are  some  bullock  drays  encamped, 
I  shall  light  my  pipe  and  get  a  quart 
of  tea.  I  passed  from  the  shadows  of  the 
trees  and  stoojiing  down  impatiently  to  light 
my  pipe  with  ii  "Well,  mat(*8,  how  goes  it  ? " 
was  welcomed  by  the  pointed  musxets  of  a 
couple  of  shaggy  men,  in  garments  wonder- 
fully patched.  Four  others  at  tlie  same  time 
ran  to  their  arms,  but  seeing  that  T  pufl^ed 
away  at  the  lighted  brand,  apparently  con- 
corned  about  no  greater  matter  than  the  light- 
ing of  my  pipe,  and  noticing  perhaps  that  my 
horse  was  exhausted,  they  exchanged  their 
proposed  warm  reception  with  the  muskets 
for  a  "  Ualloo,  stranger,  where  do  you  come 
from  1  Have  you  any  tobacco  ?"  **  I  am  going," 
I  said,  **  to  my  station  on  Pelican  Creek,  and 
I  have  been  up  to  the  Crownland  Commis- 
sioner, to  sec  about  the  boundaries  of  my 
new  run.  I  have  plenty  of  tobacco,  but  not 
a  skcrrick  of  tea  or  sugar."  So  saying  I 
pulled  out  my  tobacco-pouch,  which  I  had 
taken  cure  to  supply  well  ;  for  it  is  the  best 
purse  to  carry  on  n  journey  in  the  bush ;  and 
then,  unbuckling  my  horse's  girths,  threw  my 
saddle  down  before  the  firo.  To  have  quitted 
my  new  friends  upon  a  tired  horse  would  have 
been  (jnite  impossible;  my  safety  lay  therefore 
in  treating  them  with  confidence. 

"The  first  thing  to  which  they  attended 
was  the  filling  of  their  pipes  from  my  pouch ; 
the  next  thing  to  which  tlicy  attended  was 
lighting  them.  They  then  inhaled  and  pufted 
the  smoke  with  an  eagerness  that  I  can  com- 
pare only  to  the  zest  with  which  men  swallow 
water  after  a  long  journey  in  a  drought 

"Presently  they  consulted  apart;  while  I, 
preparing  for  the  ni^lit,  hobbled  the  fore-legs 
of  ray  horse^  rubbed  his  cars  dry,  and  shook 
out  my  blanket.  After  a  few  minutes,  having 
made  an  end  of  whispering,  one  of  the  men 
handed  to  me  a  qunrt  pot  of  tea — there  were 
three  such  pots  boiling  at  the  fire — and, 
scraping  bnck  the  wood-ashes,  he  took 
out  and  fairly  divided  a  huge  damper 
among  us  all,  to  which  ho  added,  for  my 
share,  the  hind  quarters  of  a  kangaroo-rat. 
There  were  frizzling  on  the  fire,  at  the  same 
time,  eert'iin  bits  of  meat,  which  at  once  I 
concluded  to  be  rough  mutton-chops.  After 
my  hosts  had  smoked  their  first  pipes,  they 
attended  to  the  supper  and  commenced  a 
running  fire  of  questions.  Which  way  had  I 
gone  ?  Whom  had  I  seen  ?  Was  not  my  name 
ii!iw(lon  ?  No,  it  was  not.  Was  the  Co m- 
misHinncr  coming  up  to  my  station  1    And  did 


I  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bald-faced 
Tom  1  Yea ;  he  was  my  best  bullock-driver. 
Who  was  my  stockman  ?  Red  Irish  Dan. 
Then  they  again  whispered  together,  and  I 
could  overhear  such  comfortable  words  as 
*  The  swell's  all  right ;'  *  He'syammodk;'  *  He 
won't  split'  Finally  they  came  back ;  and 
when  they  had  continued  smoking  and  eatin? 
far  into  the  night,  they  packed  up  the  unused 
tea  and  flour  m  the  two  sleeves  of  a  shirt ; 
asked  me  to  oblige  them  with  the  whole  of 
my  ti»bacco;  and  advised  me  to  sleep  away 
from  the  firet  since  it  was  possible  that  the 
blacks  might  creep  up  and  throw  in  a  shower 
of  spears.  I  took  the  hint,  rolled  myself  in 
my  olanket,  and,  in  spite  of  all  misgivings, 
fell  asleep.  At  sunrise,  awaking  stiff  and 
chillVt  I  found  my  blanket  gone.  Fortu- 
nately, I  had  nothinjp;  else  worth  taking, 
about  me  ;  and  my  mends  had  not  robbed 
me  of  my  horse.  The  great  hollow  gom-tree 
which  had  formed  U)e  fire  atill  smouldered ;  so 
1  warmed  myself  before  itj  and  nibbled  a  bit 
of  the  damper  left  behmd  by  my  departed 
hosts. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  I  reached 
my  station.  A  fortnight  afterwards.  Bald- 
faced  Tom  came  up  with  the  light  cart  from 
Maitland,  and  there  was  great  mirth  in  the 
prisoners'  hut.  The  ioke  was  in  due  time 
imparted  to  me.  Moody's  overseer — who  h;jd 
the  credit,  like  his  master,  of  serving  out 
short  rations,  and  getting  the  men  too  freely 
flogged — had  met  six  "  boys  "  in  the  Tea-tree 
Flats,  had  been  taken  off  his  horse,  stripped, 
tied  to  a  tree,  and  presented  with  a  serviee  of 
three  dozen  laslies.  Of  course  he  was  then  left  to 
get  home  as  he  might  be  able,  naked  and  on 
foot  From  the  description,  I  at  once  knew 
that  these  six  men  had  been  my  supper  com- 
panions in  the  Bush. 

"  That  was  my  first  adventure :  nothing 
verv  terrible.  The  next,  however,  you  will 
find,  was  serious  enough ;  and  these  two  are 
all  the  stories  of  bush-peril  that  I  can  tell  you 
from  my  own  personal  experience. 

"  1  was  going  down  to  Sydney,  after  two  years 
in  the  bush,  only  vaned  by  an  overland 
journey  to  South  Australia.  My  hool  had 
gone  on  a  week  before,  and  my  intended 
companion,  Charley  Malcolm,  had  disap- 
pointed me,  being  suddenly  prevented  from 
travel  by  aflection  of  the  heart  He  had 
seen  (and  married  within  the  week)  a  pretty 
Scotch  girl,  who  had  come  into  our  district  as 
nurse  in  the  doctor*s  family.  I  set  out,  ac- 
cordingly, alone ;  with  a  carbine  at  my  back, 
and  two  of  the  best  kangaroo  dogs  in  the 
country  for  my  escort;  riding  such  a  horse  as 
no  man  ever  can  own  twice  in  a  single  life. 
1  bought  him,  at  two  years  old,  from  the 
stockman  by  whom  he  was  bred  (at  a  very 
long  price),  and  had  spent  a  great  deal  more 
pains  in  training  him  than  we  generally  can 
afiord  in  the  Bush,  to  spend  on  horse- t\esh. 
We  set  out,  as  usual,  at  a  foot-pace,  to  do 
thirty-mile  stages,  which  would   bring  us  to 
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Uaitlfuid  in  fivit  or  atx  dnya.  On  the  verr 
first  d.tv  1  was  tempted  tbcilislity  to  chose  a 
stray  euiu,  beciusa  1  hud  proiniaed  a  few 
feittiivra  to  some  Sydney  frionds.  The  emu  wag 
caught;  bat  Moonlight,  my  horse,  putUng 
'  'i  foot  into  a  woubal-holc,  gave  laa  u  tn" 
cr  his  liMd,  by  whiuh  the  Block  of  ray  t;a 
91!  wiia  sDap|)f  d  osunder.  8o.  for  the  re 
of  thp  jonjTiov,   I    was   doomed  to   go    n 

"Bcforo  getting  lo  Liverpool  Plji'ms,  at 
Baah  inn  wliere  1  passed  the  night,  there  was 
a  great  talk  ahoat  a  ecrtuin  One-eyed  Dick, 
a  busb-riinger,  whom  the  mounted  police  had 
been  eeeking  for  the  I:iat  three  weeks.  In 
ehase  of  bin),  a  few  days  beforu  my  arrival, 
lliFv  had  shot  hia  horse ;  but  he  had,  never- 
thetesi,  contrived  lo  get  uwny  into  the  scrub, 
nud  to  liod  a  htding'-plata  among  the  rwks.  It 
was  auppoBikl  he  whs  by  thut  time  driven  to 
exlremitlL'8,  as  no  one  would  dare  to  help  him, 
it'  there  had  been  any  oQB  Int'Iiued;  and  he 
:ould  not  venture  so  much  as  to  light  a  lire 


a  morderVDS  fellow,  for  whi 
a  ^ood  word;  and  it  HCi'mi'd  to  bo  agreed  on 
all  Hides,  that,  if  he  did  not  tlod  means  to  ^t 
aoother  horte  to  carry  him  into  eaother  dis- 
trict, hia  life  could  not  be  worth  many  weekii' 
purrliaae.  Being  tired,  and  knowing  full  well 
thnt  bush-lrafelleia  were  given  to  omRment 
their  narratives,  I  pud  little  attentii^n  at  i 
time  to  all  thla  gossip,  and  went  drowsily 
bed. 

"  Crossing  the  ranges  on  the  following  day,  I 
hud  to  pursue  n  narrow  track  along  thu  sleep 
side  of  a  hill  which  went  down  by  steps  into 
the  valley.  Before  1  reached  the  open  forest, 
ns  I  was  winding  round  a  long  poainsnla  of 
rocka,  my  dogs  dashed  after  a  kangaroo.  In 
another  minute  I  was  hailed  by  a  voice  im- 
mediately overhead,  shouting,  with  wild  oitths, 
•■  Bm\   up,   or   I'll   blow   out   your   brains  1" 


i 


\  DO  tame  for  consideration.  The  gentlt 
above,  required  my  horae :  I  reg'irded  that 
horse  as  my  choicest  treasure.  Therefore  1 
pressed  the  sa'd  horse's  sides,  threw  niyiell 
t1  it  on  his  back,  and  away  we  went  tumbling. 
rjlher  than  gal  lopping,  a  long  the  narrow  p.ith- 
way  of  uneven  stones.  The  masket,  of  coarse, 
was  discharged,  and  the  slugs  whistled  round 
me,  raking  up  the  skin  of  my  neck  nnd 
shoulders;  bnt  we  soon  turned  thu  jut  of  the 
.jeninsala  from  which  the  bush-ranger  had 
fired.  The  narrow  duhle  into  the  open  forest 
bein^  portly  blocked  op  by  a  smill  tree  th»t 
h.'id  fallen  across  it,  the  geotlem-in  of  the  buih 
»  taking  a  short  cut  to  meet  ma  at  this 
point,  holding  his  musket  clubbed  ready 
d&il,  whim  he  could  got  at  mf,  a  dusporate 
blow.  lie  hod  evidently  set  his  mind  upon 
bcstn'diag  Miiunli^ht 

"  VVe  ^t  to  the  birrier  nearly  at  the  a 
time.     Moonlight  went  at  nnd  cleared  the 


tike  a  kangaroo;  but,  as  he  alighted  on  the 
other  side,  he  tripped  nnd  struck  upon  his  head 
among  the  brnmbles.  I  rolled  over  him,  still 
holding  firmly  by  the  reins.  It  was  well  for 
me  that  the  hnsh-ranger,  being  out  of  breath, 
missed  the  blow  atjocd  at  my  devoted  head. 
was  parried  for  me  by  the  strong  arm  of  an 
,'prhanging  tree,  which  caused  the  musket 
I  recoil  at  on  unexpected  moment  with  so 
uch  force  as  lo  fly  out  of  the  ruffian's  hand, 
and  to  tumble  down  the  hill  )ude.  Mv  horse 
rose,  and  the  miiu  ran  to  seize  him,  shouting 
threats  and  oaths  agninsl  me  which  I  do  not 
think  it  needful  to  repent  1  still  maintained 
my  hold  upon  the  reins  and  the  stirrup;  my 
blood  was  up;  and  with  all  my  force  I  cat  my 
assailant  acrosa  the  face  with  my  doubled 
stockwhip.  Then,  he  grappled  with  mo, 
we  fell.  He  Wits  a  bigger,  broader 
than  I,  but  slarvatioo  bad  weakened 
him,  and  I  was  in  the  lietter  condition  for 
a  wrestle.  We  rolled  over  and  over;  at 
each  trying  to  gel  the  other  down.  1  had 
hia  leFl  v.-rist  grospod  in  my  right  hand;  my 
left  hand,  missing  his  tliroat,  tagged  at  bis  chin 
and  beard.  He  clenched  my  neckerchief  in 
his  Gsl  and  dug  his  knuckles  into  my  throat, 
nnd  would  certiunly  have  strangled  me,  had 
not  my  neekercliief.— which  was  thin — given 
way.  Then  he  attempted  to  gel  out  hia 
knife ;  but  in  the  moment  when  be  put 
down  hia  right  hand — being  then  undermost — ■ 
1  threw  back  my  own  head,  and  struck  him  a 
stout  blow  on  his  only  eye.  1  do  not  know 
how  long  the  struggle  lasted,  but  my  strength 
began  to  fail.  His  knees  were  once  or  twice 
upon  my  chest,  and  although  I  threw  him  oS, 
my  hands  were  losing  power  rapidly. 

Until  I  felt  that  his  endurance  aarpsased 
mine — until  1  despaired — I  hod  been  silent, 
while  my  antngnnlst  most  vehemently  swore: 
[  summoned,  however,  at  last  my  failing 
strength  for  a  loud  shout.  In  a  very  little  while 
his  curung  took  the  form  of  a  wild  howl  of 
rage  and  pain,  his  grasp  relaxed,  and  I  saw 
him  fighting  at  the  jnwa  of  ray  two  fierce 
and  faithful  dogs.  Supporting  myself  on  my 
h.inds  and  knees,  I,  like  a  sivage,  urged  them 


by  the  throat,  the  other  had  plunged  his  sharp 
muzzle  ID  to  his  side.  Shrieking  horribly,  he 
writhed  and  fought  \^ith  them.  A*  soon  as  I 
could  g.ither  strength  I  arose ;  and  with  falter' 
ing  steps  followed  my  hune,  who  waited, 
trembling,  for  his  master.  1  mounted,  and 
without  looking  back  pushed  over  Bfleen 
miles,  until  we  halted  at  a  cattle  station. 
My  dogs  did  not  follow  me.  I  waited  no  hour 
lur  them  b,rfore  they  came  in.  Refualng  the 
cilTtl  of  a  sheep  thnt  w.ut  presented  lo  tnem, 
thuy  went  to  sluup  befofii  the  fire. 

"  While  I  was  in  the  nulony,  I  never  men- 
tioned the  miller  to  any  m in  eioept  to  the 
head  of  the  police.  One-eyed  Dick  was 
nerer  heird  of  more.  The  dingoes,  and 
'  ea;rle-hawks,  soon  proviile  decent  burial  Cot 
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any  dead  body  of  man  or  beast  l«ft  id  the 
Bu»h.  ]  aold  Moonlight  for  India — h«  waa  too 
ffood  a  horae  for  my  mugh  work.  In  India 
he  soon  rose  to  merited  diatinction,  and 
trotted  about  with  a  Govemor-general  upon 
hia  back." 


/ 


DUMBLEDOWNDEARY. 

Down  in  the  pleaaant  Kentish  county, 
where  there  are  hops,  and  apples,  and  ruddy 
women ;  where  an  unobtrusive  little  niilway 
runs  through  luscious  orchards  of  pears  and 
cherries,  and  gooseberry-bushes  so  overbur- 
dened  With  juicy  fruit  aa  to  require  little 
crutchoa  for  the  support  of  the  laden 
branches ;  where  fat  little  meadows,  in  which 
fit  cattle  graze,  are  intorsi>cted  by  those  green 
lanes  so  pleasant  to  the  English  eye,  and  which 
yon  will  find  in  no  other  country  save  this  our 
England ;  where,  all  day  long,  *"  the  lyric  cho- 
risters,** as  good  Master  Dunne  calls  them — 
**the  lyric  lark,  the  grave  whispering  dove, 
and  the  household  bird  with  the  red  sto- 
macher,**  are  blithe  subscribers  to  Nature*8 
great  Sacred  Harmonic  Society ;  where  there 
are  May^meetiogs  of  bees,  humming  and  buz- 
zing  quite  as  much  (and  quite  as  prohtably,  per- 
haps,) as  aome  of  your  London  May-meeters ; 
where,  mount  to  whatever  eminence  you  will, 
the  horizon  bounds  for  you  on  every  side 
one  great  English  garden,  with  the  river 
Thames,  innocent  of  dead  dogs  hereabout, 
running  through  the  midst— down  in  this 
pleaaant  smiling  land,  where  you  could  almost 
inagiDC  that  such  things  as  poor-rates  were 
unknown  Tbut  they  are  not),  I  light  upon  n 
town.  A  little  town  it  is,  though  of  consi- 
derable pretensions — a  town  that  means  to  do 
a  great  aeal  some  day,  but  hns  not  done  much 
yet — an  embryo  town  grown  out  of  an  obsolete 
village — a  baby  town  in  brick  long  clothes, 
with  a  bedridden  old  grandfather  dozing  in  a 
cottage  by  the  river-Hide.  Shall  I  be  accused 
of  personality  if  I  call  it  Dumbludowndeary  ? 
I  hope  not 

My  town,  like  Beau  Brummers  valet,  has 
had  its  failures.  It  is  on  the  famous  Thames 
river,  and  tried  hard,  once,  to  be  a  watering- 
place.  It  came  out  with  a  pier,  a  Pier  Hotel, 
a  bazaar,  and  a  pleasure-garden  ;  but  the  soil, 
I  suppose,  was  not  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  shrimps,  crusty  bread  and  butter,  donkies, 
circulating  libraries,  and  other  productions  of 
a  quasi-marine  watering-place ;  and  it  came  to 
naught  There  is  nothing  but  a  blurred  bill 
pasted  on  a  pomp  to  tell  of  the  bazaar  that 
was ;  the  steamboat,  though  it  still  calls  at 
the  pier-head,  takes  up  and  lands  but  very 
few  passengers,  and  the  Pier  Hotel  has  been 
numoered  long  since  in  the  great  category  of 
"  Houses  to  let.** 

Dumbledowndeary  afterwards  tried  the  coal 
trade,  which  showed  a  sanguine  and  commerce- 
loving  temperament  on  the  part  of  its  inha- 
hitantt* :  but,  as  there  were  no  coal-tields  in 
the  neiffhbourhoodf  and  very  few  coal  pm- 


chasers  (the  bulk  of  the  population  preferring 
to  use,  aa  fuel,  sticks  from  the  hedges,  |>ortif»ns 
of  barges  past  service,  and  any  stray  bits 
of  their  own  houses  or  furniture  that  came 
handy),  the  import  and  export  trade  in  black 
diumonda  never  became  very  brisk.  A  timki 
little  collier  loitera  about  an  out-of-the-way 
creek  sometimes,  but  she  never  seems  to  load 
or  to  discharge  cargo ;  and  in  the, window  of 
the  grucer*8  shop  (which  also  sen*cs  as  a  post, 
office)  you  msV  see,  from  month*8  end  to 
month*s  end,  faded  lettere  addressed  to  collier 
captains,  which  letters  have  been  there  so 
long,  and  have  grown  so  yellow  and  so  fly- 
hUtwn,  that  I  sm  inclini*d  to  think  the  com- 
mandera  to  whom  they  are  addressed  must  all 
he  first  cousins,  or  bosom  friends  of  Captain 
Vanderdecken,  and  have  never  been  able  to 
double  the  Cape  yet,  and  come  and  fetch 
them. 

These,  with  a  frantic  though  puny  attempt 
to  do  something  in  the  boat  and  barge-building 
line,  and  an  impotent  plunge  into  the  mash- 
tub,  with  a  view  to  the  brewing  of  strong  ale, 
have  been  among  the  failures  of  Dumble- 
downdeary. 

Sudden fy,  however,  she  (Dumbledowndeary) 
had  a  mission.  Everybody  has  a  mission 
now-a-days — actors,  authors,  commercial  tro- 
vellera;  and  my  town  had  hern.  She  dis- 
covered  that  her  mission  was  Bricks.  The 
Dumbledowndcrcans  threw  themselves  upon 
bricks  with  an  ardour  and  an  intensity  of  pur- 
pose really  surpn^ing;  and  U  is  doubtK^ss  duo 
to  their  extensive  operations  and  speculations 
in  bricks  that  there  arc  so  many  brick-fields 
and  so  many  brick-barges  in  Dumbledown- 
deary— so  many  brick  makers,  brick  lay  crts  and 
bargees — and  more  especially,  that  Dumble- 
downdeary my  be  called  without  much 
exajrgeration  a  Town  to  Let 

Before  I  treot  of  the  yet  infant  town,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  tike  a  bird's-eye  \iew  of  the 
ancestor  <»f  this  brick-baby,  the  old  town,  or, 
rather,  village  of  Dumbledowndeary.  It  is  not 
extensive.  It  has  no  market-place,  parks, 
squares,  or  fountains ;  nor  has  it.,  witJi  the  ex- 
ception  of  a  church,  a  charity-school,  and  n 
cage,  any  public  buildings.  It  has  a  "^ common 
hard,'*  a  straggling  street,  a  back  lane,  and 
there  an  end.  Public  houses  are  pretty  nu- 
merous. There  is  no  gas  out  ot  doors.  There 
are  three  polksemcn  who  appear  to  pass  their 
time  in  the  consumption  of  tea  under  the 
shadow  of  their  serguint,  or  in  inviting  him,  in 
rotation,  to  the  same  social  meal.  These  mem- 
here  of  the  force  are  all,  I  opine,  mf»dcst  and 
reserved  men,  averse  to  mixing  much  in  public 
I  have,  indeed,  never  act  eyes  upon  one  of 
them  during  a  fortnight's  sojourn ;  but,  as  I 
occasionally  see  a  little  chubby  boy,  three 
vears  old,  with  whom  I  have  u  pat-on-the* 
bead  acquaintance,  riding  cock-horse  to  Co- 
ven tr}'  on  a  formklable  looking  cutlass  with  a 
brass  hilt  and  which  he  saya  is  "father's,"  I  ^ 
conjecture  that  the  police  arc  accustomed  to  1 
iVve  \i««  ot  ^«sk^ta;  and  ikaXy  although  ad-    ^ 
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dieted  t()  the  caltivtition  of  the  household 
virtues,  they  nre  re.idy  to  sally  forth,  and  do 
terrific  execution  when  they  are  wanted  (which 
they  very  seMom  seem  to  be),  and  when  Dura- 
bledownde:iry  and  the  rest  of  England  expect 
them  to  do  their  duty. 

The  architecture  of  Dumhiedowndeary  is 
peculiar.  Plumb-lines,  levels,  and  squares 
were  unknown  when  it  was  built;  and 
the  houses  seem  to  have  rrrown,  rather  like 
pollard  willows  and  gnarled  oaks  with  win- 
dows in  them,  than  to  have  risen  by  the  legi> 
timate  agency  of  sen  (fold- poles,  trowe's,  and 
hods  of  mortar.  Timber,  lath  and  pl.ister, 
thHtch,  and  an  anomalous  composition,  in 
which  mud,  shingle,  rushes,  and  frugfnentA 
of  tile  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  ap- 
pear to  form  the  principal  materials  of 
which  the  queer  little  houses — hnlf  cot- 
tjige,  half  barn — are  composed.  There  in 
no  pavement,  and  the  roadway  itself  is  dis- 
tresMingly  eccentric,  now  sinking  so  low  as  to 
require  an  embankment  on  either  side  for  the 
footway,  now  rising  so  pretentiouHly  that  the 
houses  seem  to  be  in  danger  of  being  swallowed 
up,  causing  the  first  floor  fronts  to  be  in  the 
area  and  the  soles  of  the  by-passer^s  boots 
ne  riy  on  a  level  with  the  garret  windows. 
Window  sashes  are  unknown,  and  the 
picturesque  little  lozenges  of  bottle  glass, 
fertile  in  bullVeyes,  are  still  in  vogue. 
Chimney  pots  spnmt  up,  indifierently,  not 
neceHHarily  on  the  roof,  but  wherever  it 
has  been  found  convenient  to  make  a  fire- 
place and  an  aperture  for  the  smoke.  Knockers 
to  the  doors  there  are  none,  and — seeing  that 
doors  themselves  are  not  numerous,  and  that 
three-fourths  of  the  male  population  and  the 
whole  of  the  female  and  infant  ditto  are 
always  loitering  in  the  doorways  or  sprawling 
amicably  in  that  part  of  the  road  where  there 
should  be  a  gutter,  but  there  is*nt — where 
would  be  the  use  of  knockers,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  It  is  a  pretty  sight,  on  a  fine  after- 
noon, to  peep  through  one  of  these  doorways, 
and  catch  the  Dumbledowndereans  in  the  full 
luxuriance  of  their  menage^  which  serves  them 
for  **  kitchen  and  parlour  and  all:'*  three 
generations  enjoying  their  family  souchong  or 
serviceable  bt>hea.  A  grizzled  old  grand- 
father, eighty  years  old,  perhaps,  so  bent  and 
twisted  by  the  rheumatiz  that  he  cannot  have 
seen  his  shoes  or  the  ribbons  at  the  knees  of 
his  small  clothes  for  a  score  of  years  ;  a  halo 
husband,  the  bread  winner  of  the  family,  just 
c<ime  home  from  the  brickfield,  very  clayey 
and  strawy,  enjoying  a  basin  of  tea  and  a 
pipe  of  tobacco,  an  amaliramated  refreshment 
somewhat  distasteful,  it  may  be,  to  cockneys; 
but  than  which  country  people  and  travellers 
in  Australia  will  tell  yt)n  there  are  few  things 
more  qrrateful  and  refreshing;  a  comely  wife 
(with  the  arm  of  Milo  for  cutting  bread  an.l 
butter)  and  a  whole  tribe  of  ruddy  children, 
varying  in  size  and  stature  like  the  row  of 
stew-pans  ranged  in  a  large  kitchen.  Talk 
about     political     economy  —  what    sort    of 


economy  can  it  be  that  oat  of  sorry  and  pre- 
carious wages  csQ  give  the  grizzled  oM  grand- 
father his  snuff  and  his  beer,  the  sturdy 
brick  maker  his  bacon,  the  tribe  of  little 
children  clean  pinafores  unconscious  of  tatters, 
and  hobnailed  shoes  with  whole  soles,  can  fill 
their  little  bellies  with  bread  and  butter,  can 
give  them  each  the  weekly  twopence  for  their 
instruction  at  school :  can  keep  up  the  sub- 
scription to  the  burial  club  and  father's  lodge 
of  Foresters,  or  Druids,  or  Shepherds ;.  can 
even,  on  high  days  and  holidays,  enable 
mother  to  astonish  the  Dumbledowndereans  in 
a  bonnet — a  marvellous  bonnet  of  white  chip, 
with  rainbow  ribbons — and  a  (larasol  as  green 
IS  a  gooseberry  ?  All  these  things  are  done ; 
hut  htfw  are  they  managed  ?  What  subtleties 
of  finance,  what  Muchiavelic  evolutions  of 
domestic  diplomacy  must  be  resorted  to  to 
«rive  all  these  young  ravens  their  food,  all 
these  little  foxes  their  holes,  all  these  babies 
their  raiment?  To  be  sure,  father  has  his 
bner  at  home  instead  of  g<»ing  to  the  ^  Cross 
Keys,"  the  "Traveller's  Joy,"  or  the  **  Jolly 
Brick  makers'*  for  it,  and  water  is  good  and 
plentiful  in  Dumhiedowndeary,  and  the  inha- 
bitants seem  to  be  naturally  fond  of  washing 
themselves  and  each  other;  bo  there  may  be 
something  in  that 

Dumhiedowndeary  does  not  possess  a  public 
promenade,  although  its  environs  afford  the 
most  beautiful  walks  to  be  found  anywhere, 
perhaps,  in  England.  Within  the  walls  the 
lounger  is  confined  to  the  common  hard  I 
have  named,  and  to  a  little  quay  commanding 
at  low  water,  and  in  calm  weather,  nothing 
more  picturesque  in  the  way  of  a  view 
than  a  considerable  expanse  of  mud,  the  flat 
shores  of  the  opposite  Essex  coast,  the  phan- 
tom collier  playing  at  loading  ballast,  and 
one  or  two  cutter  yachts  belonging  to  **  city 
men,"  who  take  an  occasional  holiday  from 
consols  for  account  and  bills  payable,  to  run 
social  little  matches  for  snuff-boxes  and  silver 
mugs  from  Dumhiedowndeary  to  the  Nore, 
and  whose  crews  (one  man  and  a  boy  I  think 
to  each  yacht)  appear  to  me  to  have  no  duties 
more  arduous  to  perform  than  to  scrape 
carrots  for  their  pot-au-feu^  and  to  polish  the 
masts  and  bowsprit  with  beeswax.  But  at 
high  water,  in  fine  weather,  and  above  all 
in  fresh  breezy  weather,  you  shall  see  a  sight 
from  Diimbledowndeary's  shabby  little  quay, 
that  I,  for  one,  would  not  change  for  wny 
number  of  Panoramas  of  the  Mississippi, 
nay,  nor  for  Venice,  the  Golden  H4»rn,  or 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  with  Mr.  Southby's  most 
briliiint  fireworks  bursting  from  Vesuvius 
in  the  background.  For  then  you  shall  see  the 
highway  of  nations  and  of  the  world,  thick 
sown  with  winged  carriages.  The  majestic  In- 
diaman  bursting  with  live  stock  appertaining 
to  the  Honorable  Company  ;  the  great  Canu 
dian  timber-ship  ;  the  humbl'^  colliers,  smacks, 
and  hoys,  by  fleets  ;  the  portly  steamers  h(»und 
for  Antwerp  and  Hamburgh,  puffing  and  blow- 
ing as  though  coas^iwvxft  c»\*  \.Vv^;\t  \\sv^\ix\iiai.wvi«.voL 
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society;  the  screw  steamers,  whoso  longf  low 
binck  hulks  nnd  flaunting  ensigns  ui  the  tnnin, 
tell  them  to  bu  (jovernnient  vessels  Jroni 
Woolwich  DockyiJffl,  fresh  from  the  study  of 
steam,  and  the  ironing  and  mangling  of  their 
boilers  and  mnohinery,  and  which  glide 
sinuously  nnd  ipiietly  (though  with  a  vicious 
twist)  through  the  maze  of  vessels;  ami,  for  all 
their  smooth  ebony  sides,  could  show  some 
sharp  nnd  ugly  teeth,  and  t^cream  and  bellow 
as  other  vixens  do  upon  eii'i-rgency.  Vixenish 
names  have  they,  too,  these  little  war-steamers. 
"  Scourges,'*  or  "  Spitefuls,**  or  **  Spittlres,"  or 
"Retaliations/'  They  forage  cunningly  all 
over  the  world,  poking  their  sharp  noses  into 
out-of-the-way  ports  and  harbours — bringing 
home  African  Kings  with  more  epaulette 
than  broadcloth — taking  out  useful  presents 
to  uncivilised  nations,  such  as  baby-jumpers, 
Rovnlcnta  Arabicn,  and  ministers  plenipoten- 
tiary— landing  lieutenant-governors  on  unin- 
habited islands,  and  consuls-general  at  tiger- 
frequcntiHl  jungles,  and,  ever  and  anon,  kicking 
up  a  terrible  dust  on  some  imperfectly  known 
coast,  with  a  king  and  a  people  seldom  heard 
of,  and  to  avenge  some  inexplicable  national 
wrongs :  all  of  which  invariably  end,  though, 
by  a  list  of  killed  and  wounded  (mostly  on  the 
unknown  side),  and  a  declaration  of  )>rize 
money  by  some  patriotic  navy  agent  in  a 
street  out  of  the  Strand,  by  which  is  adjudi- 
cated to  '*  flag**  two  or  three  hundred  pounds, 
or  a  trifle  of  that  sort,  and  to  **  thirteenth 
class''  sometldng  like  one  and  ten  pence  half- 
penny.    /  would  nilher  be  "ling.'' 

Also,  in  fine  weather  and  in  summer,  bi'sides 
shoals  of  pleasure  bonts  on  this  same  water, 
you  see  the  (Iravosend  steamers,  nither  un- 
comfortably crowded,  on  their  v.ay  to  **  Town- 
pier,  Terrace,    or   Uoshcrville"   (pronounced 


them.  Then  the  rejoicings  terminate.  Tlie 
yacht  owners  —  from  formidable  -  locking 
mariners  in  alarming  pca-couts,  and  gUzed 
hats:  with  eye-glasses,  telescopes,  and  a 
slight  perfume :  full  of  brave  words  of  belay. 
ing  nnd  heavii)«r  to  :  smoking  short  pipes  to  a 
maritime  degree  of  blackness — subside  into 
quiet,  cli'nn.sha\  n  stockbrokers,  or  merchants, 
as  the  case  may  he,  go  back  to  town  by  train, 
and  leave  their  crews,  once  more,  to  scrape 
their  masts  and  carrots,  and  leave  Dumble- 
downdcary  to  solitude  and  bricks.  And  as  yet, 
I  have  unwarrantably  neglected  Bricks,  by 
the  bye ! 

I  dont  mean  the  bricks  in  the  briekfield, 
exactly — long  avenues  of  tubes  of  greyish  elay, 
called  "clamps,"  with  heapft  of  stiavr  between; 
heaps  of  broken  bricks  spo!kd  ia  the  making 
or  tlic  baking;  smokin;:  ii!!=ft.  with  glowing 
masses  of  burning  cixidcft  and  "breeze" 
within,  whose  caloric  is  gradoidly  doing  the 
bricks  to  a  turn,  giving  tbem,  though,  ere 
they  attnin  the  orthodox  hoe  of  dull  red  or 
yellow  suitable  to  a  well  done  brick  fit  to  be 
cemented,  a  thousand  rainbow  hues  of  crimson, 
and  chrome,  and  purple;  the  mighty  brick - 
stacks  thatched  in  like  wheat  or  hay,  and 
awaiting  purchase  or  removal.  I  don't  mean 
the  bricks  which  the  toiling  workmen  arc 
moulding  in  iron  cubes;  the  rude  masses  of 
clay  and  sand  w:.i('b  the  chiidren  are  kneading 
into  useful  dl.*t  flos,  ready  for  the  finishing 
t'Uch  {>i  th.- irMsi-maker:  the  women  wheel- 
ing barrows  .:*  vZTlh  and  ashes;  the  burners, 
stackers.  *:  iu-vrs.  The  Bricks  I  mean, 
and  to  w'r.l.i.  i  wo'i"-l  desire  to  call  your 
attention,  h-'r.  th'-^r.^h  contiguous  to  the 
brii-k field,  and  o-a'.zz  lhf*ir  verv  existence  to 
its  beneficent  6o"j.  no  ouncection  with  it  now. 
For  with   the  aid   i.-!  mortar,  "  compo,"  and 


/?«5erville).  Popular  melodies  llont  (jcntly  cement,  lath  and  piislvr, carpenter  and  joiner's 
through  the  summer  air.  and  on  vour  .|uay  at  j  work,  rule,  bevi-!.  and  H(|uarc,  they  have 
Dombledowndciry  you  have,  in  addition  to  the  i  become  Housts.  Scarcely  have  you  escaped 
opportunity  for  improvi'mentin  the  Euterpean  |  from  the  old  fashioned  little  village  with  its 
ort,  the  gratification  of  being  exempted  from  j  lean-to  roofs,  its  thatch  and  lead-paned  case- 
the  periodical  visits  of  the  trombone  player  i  ments,  ere  a  little  Babylon  of  bricks  stares 
on  board  ;  from  whom  few  men  can  withhold  |  you  in  the  face.  Streets,  terraces,  rows, 
half.pence,  or  withholding,  can  be:ir  the  glance  I  gardens  (brick  ones),  cre-scents,  lodges,  villas, 


, ,  —  ..^ —  ,  ^„„  .,»^..  .....  ^.....^, 

of  deadly  meaning  that,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage,  darts  frofn  his  (slightly  bleary) 
eye.  Finally,  the  great  river  Yacht  Clubs, 
the  clubs  that  have  Commodores,  and  costly 
cups  and  purses  of  sovereigns  for  prizes,  do 
not  disdain  Dumbledowndeary  as  a  starting 
place,  nor,  returning  thither  when  the  battle 
has  been  lost  and  won,  do  they  refuse  to 
refresh  themselves  at  the  "Lee  Scupper," 
which  is  iJte  yachting  house.  Mighty  dinners 
are  cooked  here  ;  great  toasts  are  given  and 
responded  to;  fierce  arguments  take  place  as 
to  whether  the  (irnmpus  ran  foul  of  the  Solan, 
or  the  Seagull  can  go  closer  into  the  wind's 
eye  than  the  Waterduck ;  guns  are  dis- 
charged, shouts  rend  the  air,  and  many  men 
and  many  boys,  the  crews  of  many  yachts,  are 
whceledf  towards  midnight,  down Xhe  common 
hard  on  barrows  to  where  their  boats  awa\\. 


squares,  groves,  cottayes  all  in  brick.  The 
Royal  family  of  this  island,  the  victories  won 
under  the  meteor  flag  of  Britain,  have  given 
their  names,  or  have  stood  sponsors,  willingly, 
to  these  little  red  and  yellow  strangers. 
Miniature  conservatories,  lilliputian  bow- 
windows,  infinitesimal  area  railings,  microsco- 
pic street  doors  with  knockers  to  match,  baby- 
house  bells,  dwarf-house  garden  entrances,  are 
in  abundance.  All  is  very  complete  though 
very  small.  There  is  an  unexceptional  foot- 
pavement^  gas-lamps  of  exquisite  symmetry, 
corner-posts  rigidly  spiked  li  la  Burton 
Crescent.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  view  of 
the  river  and  surrounding  country  is  beautiful 
from  all  the  front  and  back  windows ;  that 
water  is  plentifully  laid  on  ;  that  the  fire- 
places and  kitchen  fixtures  possess  all  the 
\sLV<i^i\.\n\^TQN«ia'iTA»\  \Vvat  ibis  little  paradise 
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of  bricks  offers  every  element  of  felicity  for  a 
whole  town-load  of  small  families.  I  can 
fancy  the  lilac  and  geranium  and  mignonette, 
smelling  sweetly  in  the  little  front  gardens ; 
lusty  cabbages  and  bold-faced  cauliflowers 
in  the  back  ditto;  jocund  young  butchers 
pulling  their  fast-trotting  ponies  short  up 
opposite  the  street  doors ;  insinuating  bakers, 
whispering  flowery  nothings  to  rosy  cooks  at 
the  area  railings;  smiling  tax  collectors, 
with  fat  little  red  books,  knocking  at  all 
the  doors  and  never  having  to  knock  twice ; 
pleasant  caps  and  ribbons  enshrining  pretty 
matrons*  faces  at  the  first-floor  windows; 
virtuous  tenants,  with  salaries  varying  from 
one  liundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year,  working  very  hard  all  day  in  London, 
then  hasteninflf  by  the  rail  to  their  well- 
beloved  Brick-Edens  at  Dumbledowndeary ; 
the  pavement  chccquered  with  parasols, 
chubby  legs,  go-carts,  and  little  dogs;  little 
masters  and  misses,  preternatu rally  inducted 
into  the  mysteries  of  Bradshaw  and  railway 
time-bills,  and  knowing  to  a  second  what 
time  papa*8  train  is  due ;  a  pleasant  odour  of 
baby,  and  flowers,  and  home,  and  dinner  ready 
precisely  at  half-past  five  o'clock.  I  can  fancy 
all  these  things,  I  say  ;  but 

But!  ah,  fatal  word!  ah,  woeful  pivot  on 
which  all  things  human  turn !  Nobody  lives, 
alas,  in  these  pretty  little  houses ;  there  is  no 
population  for  these  cleanly,  fresh-coloured, 
airy  little  streets  and  terraces.  The  surveyor's 
ban,  the  anathema  maranatha  of  the  house- 
agent  is  upon  them  all.  **  These  Houses  are 
to  be  Let  or  Sold  ; "  and  nobody  comes  to  hire 
or  to  purchase  them.  The  cosy  little  windows 
are  besmeared  with  the  dread  announcement 
in  whitewash ;  rude  bills  to  the  same  effect 
are  posted  on  the  street  doors ;  tall  posts  with 
placards,  like  gibbets,  rear  their  ugly  heads 
where  rose-trees  and  laburnum  ought  to  grow. 
Dumbledowndeary  is  a  Town  to  Let. 

No  butchers  pull  up  their  fast-trotting 
ponies,  no  bakers  whisper  flowery  nothings ; 
for  there  are  no  joints  to  be  ordered,  and  no 
loaves  to  be  delivered.  Spikes  are  useless  to 
the  posts,  for  there  are  no  boys  to  "over"  them. 
The  foot-pavement  is  a  work  of  superero- 
gation, for  there  are  no  passengers  to  tread 
it ;  the  tramps  and  agricultural  labourers 
preferring  to  walk  in  the  road.  There  are 
no  nursemaids,  and  no  babies  to  nurse ; 
no  youthful  students  of  railway  time-bills : 
for  there  is  no  pnpa's  train  due.  Dumble- 
downdeary is  another  name  for  desolation. 
The  spider  has  not  woven  her  web,  nor  does 
the  owl  shriek  throutjh  these  deserted  halls, 
as  the  Eastern  poet  informs  us  they  were 
in  the  h:ibit  of  doiiiLS  ahroavl ;  but  there  is 
desolation,  notwithstant^i^I:,^  Xoxt  to  a  house 
lonnf  iMhal)ited  and  then  descrtud  ;  a  house 
never  tenanted,  almost  new,  yet  old  in  soli- 
tude, is  the  uiobt  melancholy  house  I  know. 
The  mortar  searecly  dried,  the  paper  on  the 
walls  yet  fresh,  the  tire-placos  unconscious  of 
fire,    the   chimneys    innocent   of  smoke,   the 


staircases  untrodden  by  domesticated  feet,  the 
bed-rooms  unslept  in,  the  dining-rooms  un- 
dined  in,  the  doors  into  which  no  brido  has 
entered,  out  of  which  no  coffin  has  passed : 
the  house  unsanctified  by  the  smiles  and  tears, 
the  pickles  and  preserves,  the  sweets  and  sours, 
that  go  to  make  up  the  leaven  of  humanity. 
And  yet  to  be  let  or  sold,  year  after  year, 
with  nobody  to  bid !  Such  is  Dumbledown- 
deary. Unless  somebody  comes  to  tjike  it,  it 
will  fall  to  ruin  through  sheer  desuetude. 
An  uncut  cheese  will  grow  musty :  the  dress 
too  long  secluded  in  a  drawer  will  become 
motheaten.  The  whitewash  must  be  effaced 
from  its  window-panes,  the  bills  torn  down, 
the  ugly  gibbets  levelled.  Even  a  succession 
of  bad  tenants,  running  away  on  the  eve  of 
quarter-day  without  paying  their  rent,  and 
carrying  off  the  lead  piping  and  brass  door- 
handles, with  them,  would  be  better  than 
none.  They  would  be  something  in  the  way 
of  a  house-warming.  They  would  oil  the 
hinges  of  the  area-gates,  and  refresh  the 
knockers  and  bells.  They  would  brush  up 
the  front  gardens  (even  though  the  flowers 
were  never  paid  for),  and  take  from  them  the 
doleful  aspect  they  have  now — an  aspect 
generally  resembling  a  portion  of  a  stone- 
mason*s  yard  run  to  seed  iif  a  pigless  pigstye, 
littered  with  fragments  of  scafTold-poles,  chips 
of  dried  mortar,  broken  brickbats,  clay  pipes 
of  by-gone  bricklayers,  strands  of  decayed 
ropes,  and  the  ghost  of  a  trowel. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  good  people  of 
Dumbledowndeary  have,  in  the  articles  of 
bricks,  houses,  and  tenants  to  inhabit  them, 
occupied  themselves  rather  too  much  with  the 
question  of  supply,  without  quite  enough  re- 
garding the  question  of  demand.  Seduced  by 
the  mammoth  London  up  the  line,  and  the 
smaller,  but  still  vigorous  leviathan  in  miniap> 
ture,  Gravesend,  down  the  line;  dazzled  by 
Greenwich,  getting  bigger  and  bigger  every 
day ;  forgetful  of  the  ommous  example  of  that 
city  of  unfulfilled  promises.  Heme  Bay ;  they 
have  dabbled  in  houses  as  stock-jobbers  dabble 
in  shares.  They  have  projected  streets  with 
people  to  inhabit  them,  as,  during  the  railway 
mania,  lines  were  projected  to  carry  pas- 
sengers where  there  were  no  passengers  to 
be  carried,  and  to  traffic  where  there  was 
no  commerce.  They  would  have  a  metropolis 
when,  as  yet,  their  ancient  village  had  no 
suburbs.  They  would  build  their  Rome  in 
half  a  day.  They  have  laid  out  their  capital 
in  bricks,  and  seem  to  draw  but  sorry  interest 
(to  say  nothing  of  a  bonus)  therefrom.  There 
is  not  a  door-knocker  in  this  wo-bogone  little 
town  to  let,  but  what  seems  to  me  niuflled 
in  bank-notes.  The  desortod  parlours  are 
papered  with  transfer  tickets.  The  stair- 
carpets  (where  there  are  any)  should  be  of 
Exchequer  Bills.  The  whole  town  seems  to 
me  one  grim  brick  mausoleum  of  dead  capital 
— a  tomb  erected  to  the  sinking  funds  of 
Dumbledowndeary. 

If   the    Damblcdow\id<iT<i»si^   W^  \ft^>8.'t^ 
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at  home,  they  would  have  built  one-atorey 
cottjiges,  or  large  houses,  if  you  will,  divided 
into  liltle  tem-mtnts  fit  for  the  occupuney 
of  the  poor  brick-makers,  and  bargees,  and 
labourers  who  hwelter  in  crowded  kennels 
io  the  back  lane  and  narrow  alleys  of  the 
village — paying  rents,  too,  which  would  secure 
them  clcun,  wholesome,  airy  lodgings  else- 
where. But  no,  the  Dumbledowndeary  capital- 
ists must  needs  build  villas,  residences;  the 
lord  of  tho  manor  has  said  nny  to  small  tene- 
ments. The  rents  demanded  arc  from  twenty- 
fiv«  to  thirty-five  pounds  a  year,  of  which  none 
avail  themselves ;  while  the  brick-makers  and 
bargees,  who  could,  and  who  do,  pay  four  and 
five  shillings  a  week  for  their  styes,  can't  move 
into  better  houses, because  there  are  none  built 
for  men  of  their  degree.  They  should  have 
looked  at  home,  you  say  ;  but,  alas !  who  can 
— who  does  1  I  say  again.  Hearken  to  Doctor 
Goldsmith  writing  wisdom  among  the  beggars 
of  Axe  Lune,  perchunce :  "  Were  I  to  be  angry 
with  men  for  being  fools,"  he  says,  "I  could 
here  find  ample  room  for  declamation ;  but, 
alas!  I  have  been  a  fool  myself;  and  why 
should  I  be  angry  with  them  for  being  some- 
thing so  natunu  to  every  child  of  humanity?'* 
Let  U8  hope  \\yxi  Dumbledowndeary,  the 
rashly  built,  will  not  longer  luck  tenants,  and 
that  it  will  not  always  be  a  town  to  let 

We  go  for  a  walk  out  of  Dumbledowndeary. 
Wc  leave  tho  church  on  our  right,  cross  the 
railway  by  a  pretty  bridge,  close  to  which 
a  large  railway  hotel  lias  driven  away  the 
orchards  and  gooseberry  bushes  which  two 
vcars  before  flourished  in  its  place,  and  plunge 
into  a  sweet-smelling,  shadowy  lane.  Mine 
host  of  the  Railway  Hotel  is  with  us,  a  cheer- 
ful man  and  portly,  who  sxnes  a  song  and 
does  not  despair  of  Dumbledowndeary  yet. 
He  carries  a  lantern  ;  I  carry  a  lantern ; 
Mr.  Caps,  tho  gamekeeper,  who  has  started 
up  somehow  from  somewhere,  in  a  velveteen 
frock  and  leather  gaiters,  carries  a  lantern. 
"  What  is  this  for  ? "  you  ask,  seeing  that  it 
is  yet  broad  day.  "  We  are  going  to  sec  the 
lion  of  Dumbledowndeary,  the  wonder,  and 
terror,  and  admiration  thereof.  Wo  are 
bound  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  a  haunted 
house — a  house  that  has  been  nailed  and 
boarded  up  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
which  must  be  consequently  rather  dark  and 
gloomy  inside." 

Now,  if  you  be  anything  of  an  amateur  in 
haunted  houses,  a  connoisseur  in  domestic 
ghosts,  you  will,  doubtless,  begin  to  form  in 
imagination  some  very  charming  pictures  of 
Elizabethan  chambers,  mouldy  tapestry,  'and 
a  stain  of  blood  on  the  oak  flooring  which  all 
the  scrubbing  and  washing,  the  scouring, 
scraping,  and  planing  in  the  universe  will  not 
eflface.  You  will  be  disiippointed.  You  will  at 
least  conjure  up  a  house  of  passable  antiquity, 
dating  from  Queen  Anne's  reign,  we  will  say. 
You  will  again  be  disappoinied.  Passing 
through  a  heauiiM  park,  and  over  what  wa» 
oDce  a  lawDi  but  is  now  ploughed  \ip  and 
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sown  with  wheat,  you  come  suddenly  on  a 
substantial  brick  mansion,  so  fresh,  so  neat,  so 
comfortable  in  appearance,  that,  but  for  the 
doorstep  overgrown  with  weeds,  the  heavy 
chains  and  padlocks  on  the  gates,  and  a  dismal 
screen  of  planking  before  every  window,  you 
would  take  it  to  be  in  full  occupancy  now. 
In  good  sooth,  it  has  not  been  built  more  than 
seventy  years;  and  Mr.  Caps's  father-in-law, 
nn  apple-cheeked  veteran,  some  ninety  odd, 
helped  to  make  the  bricks  from  which 
the  House  was  built  It  belongs  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor;  it  has  been  shut  up  nearly 
forty  years,  and  it  is  haunted.  These  bald 
and  unsatisfactory  fragments  are  its  whole 
history.  The  very  ghost  of  Dumbledowndeary 
is  a  disappointment  There  is  no  authenticated 
legend  of  a  spectre  in  a  white  sheet,  of  an 
apparition  carrying  its  head  under  its  arm — 
no  deaths'-heads,  no  cross-bones,  no  blood,  no 
groans.  Everybody  agrees,  though,  that  it  is 
hiiunted.  Mr.  Caps's  father-in-law  says  that 
there  were  "noises"  heard  in  the  year  '32. 
Mr.  Caps,  the  gamekeeper,  has  himself  heard 
"noises."  "Were  they  ghosts?"  we  ask, 
breathlcHsly.  Mr.  Caps  scratches  the  knee 
of  his  corduroys,  and  says  simply,  "  Poachers." 
Even  as  we  wait  for  his  answer,  a  pheasant 
gets  up  with  a  whirr,  near  us,  and  wc  shudder. 

Mr.  Caps,  who  is  master  of  the  ceremonies 
j)ro  tem.y  has  the  key  of  the  haunted  mansion 
with  him,  and  we  enter.  We  pass  through 
room  after  room,  dark  and  sombre,  in  which 
our  lanterns  conjure  up  fantastic,  Rembrandt- 
like efli'cta.  We  see  the  gay  paper  torn  from 
the  walls,  and  the  flooring  gradunlly  yielding 
to  the  dry  rot — the  nests  which  the  jackdaws 
have  built  in  the  fire-places.  Now  and  then 
mine  host  punches  out  a  plank  from  the 
window  with  his  walking-stick,  and  shows  us 
a  glorious  view  of  the  country  side.  We 
descend  into  the  kitchens,  stumbling  cner  a 
deciipitjited  rabbit  at  the  stair-head ;  we 
sigh  over  the  mighty  kitchen  range,  where 
the  mark  of  the  meat-jack  still  shows  on  the 
mantel-side ;  we  peep  into  the  larder,  where 
the  ropes  to  which  the  joints  were  hung  still 
remain  ;  into  the  scullery,  the  deserted  wine- 
cellars,  the  bins  looking  like  the  shelves  in  a 
vault  The  house  is  youn^  and  lusty,  and 
strongly  built — why  should  it  go  thus  to 
deciiy  ?  Mine  host  whispers  something 
about  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the 
lawyers,  and  the  long  minority  of  the  young 
lord.  So  we  extinguish  our  lanterns  in  the 
entrance-hall,  thinking  that  when  the  House 
is  occupied  again,  the  spell  may  be  taken  off 
Dumbledowndeary,  and  it  may  be  no  longer 
a  town  to  let. 

Small  as  the  commerce  of  DumbledowB- 
deary  may  be,  it  is  amazingly  fertile  and 
successful  in  one  respect — in  ghosts !  There 
is  the  vaguely  haunted  house  to  begin  with. 
There  is  Lady  Ruff;  who,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
lies  in  marble  in  the  church,  but  who  was 
ivccu%lomed    to    ride    nightly    (headless,    of 
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Ilollyhill  House.  All  the  navvies  saw  her 
while  makintjf  the  rniIro:)d,  which  uceounts  fur 
their  obstinately  refusing  to  work  after  sun- 
down, and  drinking  till  p.ist  two  in  the  morn- 
ing at  the  *^Bnll  aind  Bagpipes.**  Happily,  she 
islaid  in  the  Red  Sea  now,  the  Diimblcdown- 
denriuns  averring  thut  it  took  thirteen  clergy, 
men  to  perform  the  operation,  and  that  she  ih 
]aid  till  ''as  long  as  oaken  a^h  grows/' 
There  is  another  ghost,  by  the  way,  who  was 
only  laid  for  ten  years  and  a  day,  and,  as  his 
time  is  nearly  up,  may  be  expected  shortly. 
There  is  the  legend — which  no  true  Dumble- 
downdearian  dare  gainsay — of*  a  demon 
.  chicken  always  running  before  you  at  night, 
which  you  may  fall  over,  twist  the  neck  of 
even  occasionally,  but  which  still  continues 
to  run.  There  is  a  white  rabbit,  with  never 
a  head,  which  leaps  palings  in  an  astonishing 
manner.  There  was  "Toby  Munnn  afore  he 
was  drounded,''  who,  being  of  a  loose  and 
dissipated  habit,  met  his  mother  (dead  half-a- 
dozen  years  before)  "^  full  butt**  in  tlie  back 
lane,  and,  going  on  board  his  barge,  said  to 
his  mate,  ^Bill,  Tm  done;**  then,  going  up 
the  river  to  St.  K.'itherine*s  Docks  with  a 
cargo  of  bricks,  was  "  drounded**  accordingly. 
There  is  the  undoubtedly  true  legend  of  Jiick 
Cripps  and  the  snake.  How  Jack  Cripps 
saw  the  snake  crawl  from  the  churchyard  j 
into  his  mother^s  house;  how  it  changed  iuto 
a  cat,  and  jumped  out  of  the  window;  and 
how  Jack  Cripps  thereupon  went  "off  his 
head,**  or  sttirk-staring  mad,  and  is  now  in 
a  lunatic  asylum  at  Bernardo  Heath,  which 
is  indeed  an  additional  confirmation  of  the 
story.  Teddy  Beadle,  the  bargee,  has  seen 
scores  of  ghosts:  one,  that  unaccountably 
sunk  into  the  pavement  close  by  a  gas-lamp 
at  Woolwich ;  one,  that  struck  three  distinct 
blows  on  his  shoulder  "as  he  was  a  smoking 
his  pipe  aboard,  going  with  ashes  to  Peck- 
ham."  Teddy  Beadle  is,  indeed,  the  here- 
ditary ghost-seer  of  Dumbledowndeary.  None 
of  his  mmily  ever  "  died  in  their  bed,*'  he  says, 
and  he  supposes  he  shan't  "Drounded**  is 
the  lamentable  summary  of  all  his  an- 
cestors' careers. 
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The  facts  of  the  following  narration  were 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Burton,  the 
head  gardener  at  Teddesley  Park,  in  Stafford- 
shire. I  hod  previously  been  told  that  he  had 
been  for  a  year  or  two  in  the  service  of  the 
Schah  of  Persiti,  which  induced  me  to  question 
him  concerning  the  motives  which  took  him 
so  far  from  England,  and  the  kind  of  life  which 
he  led  at  Teheran.  I  was  so  much  interested  in 
the  details  he  gave  me,  that  I  made  notes  at 
the  time,  which  have  enabled  me  to  draw  up 
the  following  account: — 

Mr.  Burton  is  a  fine-looking  healthy  man, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  whose  appearance  would 
announce  his  nation  all  the  world  over.     He 


had  completed  his  education  as  a  gardener  at 
Knight's,  when,  in  1848,  an  application  was 
made  to  him,  on  behalf  of  the  Schah  of  Persia, 
by  Colonel  Sheil,  the  English  envoy  at  the 
court  of  Teheran,  who  proposed  to  Mr. 
Burton  that  he  should  return  to  Persia  with 
the  second  Persian  secretary  to  the  embassy, 
51irza  Oosim  Koola,  and  take  charge  of  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Teheran,  at  a  salary  of  a 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  with  rooms  provided 
for  him,  and  an  allowance  of  two  shillings 
a  day  for  the  food  of  himself  and  the  native 
servant  whom  he  would  fmd  it  necessary  to 
employ.  This  prospect,  and  the  desire  which 
is  so  natunil  to  young  men,  to  see  countries 
beyond  their  own,  led  Mr.  Burton  to  accept 
the  pn>posal.  The  Mirza  Oosan  Koola  and  he 
left  Southampton  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1848,  and  went  by  steam  to  Constan- 
tinople. Thence  they  journeyed  without  ac- 
cident to  the  capita]  of  Persia.  The  seat  of 
government  was  removed  to  Tehcnm  about 
seventy  years  ago,  when  the  Kujur  dynasty 
became  possessed  of  the  Persian  throne. 
Their  faction  was  predominant  in  the  North 
of  Persia,  and  they,  consequently,  felt  more 
secure  in  Teheran  than  in  the  ancient 
southern  capital.  Teheran  b  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  wide  plain,  from  two  to  three 
hundred  miles  long,  which  has  a  most  dreary 
appearance,  being  totally  uncultivated,  and 
the  soil  of  which  is  a  light  kind  of  reddish 
loam,  that  becomes  |>ulveri8ed  after  a  long 
continuance  of  dry  weather,  and  then  rises 
as  great  clouds  of  sand,  sometimes  even 
obscuring  the  sun  several  hours  in  a  day  for 
several  successive  days. 

Bad  news  awaited  Mr.  Burton  on  his  arrival 
at  Teheran.  The  Schah,  who  had  commia- 
sioued  Colonel  Sheil  to  engage  an  English 
gardener,  was  dead.  His  successor  cared  little 
either  about  gardening  or  bis  predecessor's 
engagements.  Colonel  Sheil  was  in  England. 
Mr.  Burton*s  heart  sunk  a  little  within  him ; 
but,  having  a  stout  English  spirit,  and  great 
faith  in  the  British  embassy,  he  insist*^  on 
a  partial  fulfilment  of  the  contract  UnUl 
this  negotiation  was  completed,  Mr.  Burton 
was  lodged  in  the  house  of  Mirza  Oosan 
Koola.  Mr.  Burton  was,  therefore,  for  a 
month,  a  member  of  a  Persian  household 
belonging  to  one  of  the  upper  middle  class. 

The  usual  mode  of  living  in  one  house 
seemed  pretty  nearly  the  same  in  all  that  fell 
under  the  range  of  Mr.  Burton's  observation. 
They  get  up  at  sunrise,  when  they  have  a 
cup  of  coffee.  The  few  hours  in  the  day  in 
which  the  Persians  condescend  to  labour  in 
any  way,  are  from  sunrise  until  seven  or  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  After  that,  the  heat 
becomes  so  intense  (frequently  one  hundred 
and  eight  or  one  hundred  and  nine  degrees  in 
the  shade)  that  all  keep  within  doors,  lying 
tibout  on  mats  in  passages  or  rooms.  At 
ten  they  have  their  first  substantial  meal; 
which  consists  of  mutton  and  rice,  stewed 
together  in  a  tudfc  «a\x<^^^^w  on«  ^  Owm^^A 
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fire,  built  out  of  doors.  Sometimes,  io  additioa 
to  this  dish,  they  have  a  kind  of  soup,  or 
"water-meat"  (which  is  the  literal  trauslution 
of  the  Persian  name),  made  of  water,  mutton, 
onions,  parsley,  fowls,  rice,  dried  fruits, 
apricots,  almonds,  and  walnuts,  stewed 
together.  But  this,  as  we  may  guess  from 
the  multiplicity  of  the  ingredients,  was  a 
dainty  dish.  At  four  o'clock,  the  panting 
Persians,  nearly  worn  out  by  the  heat  of  the 
day,  take  a  cup  of  strongly  perfumed  tea, 
with  a  little  bitter-orange  juice  squeezed  into 
it ;  and  after  this  tonic  they  recover  strength 
enough  to  smoke  and  lounge.  Dinner  was 
the  grand  meal  of  the  day,  to  which  they 
invited  friends.  It  was  not  unlike  breakfast, 
but  was  preceded  by  a  dessert,  at  which  wine 
was  occasionally  introduced,  but  which  always 
consisted  of  melons  and  dried  fruits.  The 
dinner  was  brought  in  on  a  pewter  tray; 
but  Mr.  Burton  remarked  that  the  pewter 
dishes  were  very  dingy.  A  piece  of  common 
print  was  spread  on  the  ground,  and  cakes  of 
bread  put  on  it  They  had  no  spoons  for  the 
soup,  "water-meat,"  but  soaked  their  bread 
in  it,  or  curled  it  round  into  a  hollow  shape, 
and  fished  up  v  hat  they  could  out  of  the 
abyss.  At  the  Mirza's  they  had  spoons  for 
the  sour  goat's  milk,  with  ice,  which  seemed 
to  be  one  of  their  delicacies.  The  ice  is  brought 
down  from  the  mountains,  and  sold  pretty 
cheaply  in  the  bazaars.  Sugar  and  salt  are 
eaten  together  with  this  iced  sour  goat's  milk. 
Smoking  narghilahs  beguiles  the  evening 
hours  very  pleasantly.  They  pluck  a  quantity 
of  rose-blossoms  and  put  them  into  the  water 
through  which  the  smoke  passes:  but  the 
roses  last  in  season  only  a  month.  Mirza 
Oosan  Koola  had  a  few  chairs  in  the  house 
for  the  use  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Embassy. 
At  last  the  negotiation  respecting  Mr. 
Burton's  engagement  was  ended.  His  friends 
at  the  Embassy  had  insisted  that  the  present 
Schah  should  install  him  in  the  ofiice  of 
royal  gardener  at  the  salary  proposed  by  his 
predecessor.  Accordingly,  about  a  month 
after  his  arrival  at  Teheran,  he  took  pos- 
session of  two  rooms,  appropriated  to  his 
use,  in  the  garden  of  iSl  Kanai.  This 
garden  consisted  of  six  acres,  with  a  mud 
wall  all  round.  There  were  avenues  of  fruit 
trees  j)lanted,  with  lucerne  growing  under 
them,  which  was  cut  for  the  food  of  the 
horses  ill  the  royal  stiible ;  but  the  lucerne 
and  the  trees  gave  this  royal  garden  very 
much  the  aspect  of  an  English  orchard,  and 
must  hiwc.  been  a  very  disenchanting  prospect 
for  a  wi'll-tniincd  gardener,  accustomed  to 
our  flowt'T  beds,  and  vegetable  gardens.  The 
fruit  trees  were  apricots,  apples,  pears,  and 
cherries — the  latter  of  the  same  description 
as  ours,  but  finer  in  quality;  the  aprieots 
were  of  a  kind  which  ftlr.  Burton  had  never 
seen  before,  with  large  sweet  kernels.  He 
brought  some  of  the  stones  with  him  to 
England,  and  jrave  them  to  his  old  master, 
3Ir.  Knight.    W  this  square  plot  of  orchard- 


ground,  surrounded  by  a  mud-wall,  was  tne 
cheerless  prospect  outside,  the  two  rooms 
which  Mr.  Burton  was  to  inhabit  were  not 
much  more  attractive.  Bare  of  all  fur- 
niture, with  floors  of  mud  and  chaff  beaten 
together,  they  did  not  even  contain  the  mats 
which  play  so  many  parts  in  Persian  houses. 
Mr.  Burton's  Brst  care  was  to  purchase  mats, 
and  hire  a  servant  to  m:irket  and  cook  for 
him.  The  people  at  the  Embassy  sent  him 
the  various  bales  of  seeds,  roots,  and  imple- 
ments, which  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
England;  and  he  hoped  before  long  to  in- 
troauce  some  improvements  into  Persian 
gardening;  so  little  did  he  as  yet  know  the 
nature  of  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal.  But  before  he  wiuh  well  settled  in  his 
two  rooms,  while  he  wtis  yet  unpacking  his 
English  bales,  some  native  plasterers  told  him 
that,  outside  of  his  wooden  door  (which 
fastened  only  with  a  slight  chain),  six  men 
lay  in  wait  for  him  to  do  him  evil,  partly 
prompted  by  the  fact  of  his  being  a  foreigner, 
partly  in  hopes  of  obtaining  possession  of 
some  of  the  contents  of  these  bales. 

It  was  two  miles  to  the  Embassy,  and 
Mr.  Burton  was  without  a  friend  nearer;  his 
very  informants  would  not  stand  by  him,  but 
would  rather  rejoice  in  his  discomfiture.  But 
being  a  brave,  resolute  man,  he  picked 
out  a  scythe  from  among  his  English  im- 
plements, threw  open  the  door,  and  began 
to  address  the  six  men  (who,  sure  enouo^h,  lay 
couched  near  the  entrance)  in  the  bo^t  Persian 
he  could  muster.  His  Persian  eloquence,  or 
possibly  the  sight  of  the  scythe  wielded  by  a 
stout,  resolute  man,  produced  the  desired 
efiect:  the  six  men,  fortunately,  went  away, 
without  having  attacked  him,  for  any  effort 
at  self-defence  on  his  part  would  have 
strengthened  the  feeling  of  hostility  already 
strong  against  him.  Once  more  he  was  leu 
in  quiet  to  unpack  his  goods,  with  such  shaded 
light  as  two  windows  covered  over  with  paper 
and  calico  could  give.  But  when  his  tools 
were  unpacked — tools  selected  with  such  care 
and  such  a  hoping  heart  in  England — who 
were  to  use  them?  The  men  appointed  as 
gardeners  under  him  would  not  work,  because 
they  were  never  paid.  If  Mr.  Burton  made 
them  work,  he  should  pay  them,  they  said. 
At  length  he  did  persuade  them  to  labour, 
during  the  hours  in  which  exertion  was 
possible,  even  to  a  native.  Mr.  Burton  began 
to  inquire  how  these  men  were  paid,  or 
if  their  story  was  true,  that  they  never 
were.  It  was  true  that  wages  for  labour 
done  for  the  Schah  were  most  irregularly 
iriven.  And  when  the  money  could  no  longer 
be  refused,  it  was  paid  in  the  form  of  bills 
upon  sonic  gate  to  a  town,  or  some  public 
bath,  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  away,  such  gates  and  baths  being  royal 
property.  Honest  payment  of  wages  being 
rare,  of  course  stealinir  is  plentiful ;  and  it 
is  even  winked  at  by  the  royal  officers.  The 
gaxdviwviT^  wilder   ISlr.   Burton,    for   instance, 
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would  gather  the  flowers  ho  had  cherished 
with  care,  and  present  them  to  any  chief  who 
came  into  the  Baugh-el-Kanai ;  and  the  present 
they  received  in  turn  consStituted  their  only 
means  of  Jivelihood.  Sometimes  Mr.  Burton 
was  the  sole  laboarer  in  his  grarden;  and  he 
hod  the  charge  of  Baugh-cl-CoIleza,  twenty 
square  acres  in  size,  ami  at  some  distance 
from  El  Kanai,  where  he  lived.  When  the 
hot  weather  came  on,  he  fell  ill  of  diarrhoea, 
and  for  three  months  lay^  weary  and  ill  on  his 
mat,  unable  to  superintend,  if  there  had  been 
gardeners,  or  to  work  himself,  if  there  were 
none. 

After  he  recovered,  he  seems  to  have  been 
hopeless  of  doing  any  good  in  such  a  climate, 
luad  among  such  a  p'eople.  The  Schah  took 
little  interest  in  horticulture.  He  sometimes 
came  into  the  garden  of  El  Kanai  (in  which 
his  palace  was  situated,)  and  would  ask 
some  questions,  through  an  interpreter,  in 
a  languid,  weary  kind  of  way.  Sometimes, 
when  Mr.  Burton  had  any  vegetables  ready, 
he  requested  leave  to  present  them  himself  to 
the  Schah ;  when  this  was  accorded,  he  wove 
the  twigs  of  the  white  poplar  (the  tree  which 
most  abounded  on  the  great  barren  plain  sur- 
rounding Teheran.)  and  filling  this  with 
lettuces,  or  peas,  or  similar  garden  produce, 
he  was  ushered  with  much  ceremony  into  one 
of  the  courts  (**  small  yards,"  as  Mr.  Burton 
once  irrevelently  called  them)  belonging  to 
the  palace.  There,  in  a  kind  of  balcony  pro- 
jecting from  one  of  the  v.indow8,the  Schah  sat; 
and  the  English  gardener,  without  shoes,  but 
with  the  lambVskin  "  fez  "  covering  his  head, 
bowed  low  three  times,  as  he  gave  up  his 
basket  to  be  handed  to  the  Schah.  3Ir. 
Burton  did  not  perform  the  Persian  salaam, 
considering  such  a  slave-like  obeisance  un- 
befitting a  European.  The  Schah  received 
these  baskets  of  vegetables,  some  of  which 
were  new  to  him,  with  great  indifference,  not 
caring  to  ask  any  questions.  The  spirit  of 
curiosity,  however,  was  alive  in  the  harem, 
if  nowhere  else ;  and  one  day  Mr.  Burton  was 
surprised  to  receive  a  command  to  go  and 
sow  some  annuals  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the 
hareni,  for  such  was  the  Queen-mother^s 
desire.  So,  taking  a  few  packages  of  common 
flower-seeds,  he  went  through  some  rooms  in 
the  palace  before  he  arrived  at  the  courts, 
which  open  one  out  of  another.  These  rooms 
Mr.  Burton  considered  as  little  better,  either 
in  size,  construction,  or  furniture,  than  his 
own  garden-dwelling ;  but  there  are  some 
apartments  in  this  royal  palace  which  are  said 
to  be  splendid;  one  lined  with  plate-glass,  and 
several  fitted  up  with  the  beautiful  painted 
windows  for  which  Persia  is  celebrated.  On 
entering  the  courts  belonging  to  the  harem, 
Mr.  Burton  found  himself  attended  by  three 
or  four  soldiers,  and  two  eunuchs — all  with 
drawn  swords,  which  they  made  a  little  pa- 
rade of  holding  above  him,  rather  to  his 
amusement,  especially  as  he  seems  to  have 
bad  occasional  glim psea  of  peeping  ladies,  who 


ought  rather  to  have  had  the  swords  held 
over  them.  Before  passing  from  one  yard  to 
another,  one  or  two  soldiers  would  precede 
him,  to  see  that  the  coast  was  clear.  And  if 
a  veiled  lady  chanced,  through  that  ignorance 
which  is  bliss  all  the  world  over,  to  come  into 
the  very  yard  where  he  was,  the  soldiers 
seized  him,  huddled  him  into  a  dark  comer, 
and  turned  his  face  to  the  wall ;  she,  mean- 
while, passing  through  under  the  cover  of  her 
servant's  large  cloak,  something  lik(t  a  chicken 
peeping  from  under  the  wing  of  the  hen. 
Whatever  might  have  been  their  danger  from 
the  handsome  young  Englishman,  he,  at  least, 
was  not  particularly  attracted  by  their  appear- 
ance. The  utmost  praise  he  could  bestow 
was,  that  **  one  or  two  were  tolerably  good- 
looking  ;"  and,  on  bein?  pressed  for  details, 
he  said  that  those  ladies  of  the  harem  of 
whom  he  caught  a  glimpse  resembled  all  other 
Persian  women,  in  having  very  largo  features, 
very  coarse  complexions,  with  large  eyes. 
They  (as  well  as  the  men)  paint  the  eyebrows, 
so  as  to  make  them  appear  to  meet  They 
are  stout-made.  Such  were  the  observations 
which  Mr.  Burton  made,  as  he  was  passing 
through  the  yards,  or  courts,  which  led  into 
the  small  garden  where  he  was  to  sow  his 
flower-seeds.  Here  the  Queen-mother  sat  in 
a  projecting  balcony ;  but  as  soon  as  she  saw 
the  stranger  she  drew  back.  She  is  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  possesses  much 
influence  in  the  country ;  which,  as  she  is  a 
cruel  and  ambitious  woman,  has  produced 
great  evils. 

One  day,  Mrs.  SheiPs  m«'ud,who  had  accom- 
panit*d  her  mistress  on  a  visit  to  the  ladies  in 
the  harem,  fell  in  with  a  Frenchwoman  who 
had  been  an  inhabitant  there  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  She  seemed  perfectly  con- 
tented with  her  situation,  and  had  no  wish  to 
exchange  it  for  any  other. 

Every  now  and  then  Mr.  Burton  sent  flowers 
to  the  harem ;  such  as  he  could  cultivate  in 
the  dry  hot  garden,  with  no  command  of 
labour.  Marvel  of  Pern,  African  marigolds, 
single  stocks,  and  violets  planted  along  the 
aides  of  the  walks  between  planes  and  poplars, 
were  the  flowers  he  gathered  to  form  his  nose- 
gays. But  all  gardening  was  weary  and 
dreary  work ;  partly  owing  to  the  great  heat 
of  the  climate,  partly  to  the  scarcity  of  water,  I 
but  most  especially  because  there  was  no 
service  or  assistance  to  be  derived  from  any 
other  man.  The  men  appointed  to  assist  him 
grew  more  careless  and  lazy  tl^an  ever  as  time 
rolled  on;  he  had  no  means  of  enforcing 
obedience,  or  attention,  and  if  he  had  had,  he 
would  not  have  dared  to  use  it,  and  so  to 
increase  the  odium  that  attached  to  him  as  a 
foreigner.  Moreover,  no  one  cared  whether 
the  gardens  flourished  or  decayed.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  kindness  of  some  of  the 
English  residents,  among  whom  he  especially 
mentioned  Mr.  Reade,  his  situation  would 
have  been  utterly  intolerable. 

There  was  nolVuxi^  \\i  >>wi  «^\fcT\i^  \\^^  ^\ 
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the  pinco  which  could  compensate  for  hit 
individtinl  diHuppointment ;  at  leant,  he  per. 
ccived  nothing.  One  day,  in  crotiHing  the 
market-place,  ho  auw  ei^ht  men  lying  with 
their  hcudH  cut  ofT;  executed  for  being 
relis(ionH  fanaticH,  who  had  aMftumed  the  cha- 
racter of  propheta.  At  another  time,  there 
wore  Hix  men  pat  to  denth  for  hiifhway 
robbery ;  und  the  mode  of  death  w:ih  full  of 
horror,  whatever  their  crimen  might  be.  They 
were  hung  head  downwards,  with  the  right 
arm  and  leg  cut  oflf;  one  of  them  dmgged  out 
life  in  thiH  at-ite  for  three  days.  Even  the 
minor  puninhmenta  are  eniel  and  vindictive, 
oa  they  alwaya  are  where  the  power  and 
execution  of  the  liwa  ia  uncertain.  One  of 
the  penultiea  inflietcil  for  itlight  ofTenecM,  w 
to  have  a  atring  paaaed  through  the  nostrils, 
and  be  led  for  three  suci'eMttive  days  through 
thi^  liazaara    and    market-placen   by    a   crier. 

Sroclaiming  the  nature  of  his  misdetneanour. 
liridneas  ia  very  common ;  Mr.  Burt«m  h-is 
often  seen  six  or  eifrht  blind  men  walking  in 
u  string,  each  with  hia  right  arm  on  the 
ahoulder  of  hia  precuraor;  p.irtly  cauaed  by 
ophthalmia  produced  by  the  duat,  and  partly 
beciuse  the  Schah  has  it  in  hia  power  to  inflict 
tlie  puniahment  of  pulling  both  or  one  of  the 
eyes  out .  The  great-grandfather  of  the  pre- 
sent Schah,  Aga  Mohammed,  the  founder  of 
the  Kujur  dynasty,  had  large  boaketa-full  of 
the  eyes  of  his  enemies  preaented  to  him  af^er 
his  accession  to  the  throne. 

Let  us  change  the  subject  to  attar  of  rosea : 
though  all  the  perfumea  of  Arabia  will  not 
sweeten  the  memory  of  that  last  sentence. 
Attar  of  roses  Is  made  and  aold  in  the  ba;;:uira; 
the  rose  employed  ia  the  common  single  pink, 
which  must  bo  gathered  before  the  sudden 
riao  of  the  hot  sun  causes  the  dew  to  eraporate. 
By  the  side  of  the  attar  sellers  may  be  seen 
the  Jew,  soiling  trinkets;  the  ArmeniauH 
(Christians  in  name,  and,  lui  such,  bound  by 
no  laws  of  Mahomet),  aelling  a  sweetish  red 
wine,  and  arrakee,  a  spirit  made  from  the 
refuse  of  grapes,  and  reaembling.  gin ;  while 
through  the  bazaara  men  go,  having  leathern 
bags  on  their  backs  containing  bad,  dirty 
water,  and  a  lump  of  ice  in  a  b:iain,  into 
whieii  they  pour  out  draughts  for  their  cuh- 
tonh'rs.  Ice  is  brought  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  sold  at  the  rate  of  a  large  lump  for 
two  or  three  pooU — a  pool  being  a  small 
copper  coin,  of  which  thirty  make  one  koraun 
(silver),  value  eleven-pence;  and  ten  korauns 
make  one  tomaun,  a  gold  coin  of  the  value  of 
nine  sihillinga.  The  drinkinir.watcr  is  pro- 
cured from  open  drains,  or  from  t.inks,  in 
which  all  thy  WJU^iiiiig  the  Persians  ever  give 
their  clothes  is  done.  They  use  n(»  s<Mip  even 
for  shaving;  but  soapy  water  would  be  prefer- 
able to  the  vermin  which  float  on  the  surt'ice 
of  the  beverage  obt;  ined  fnnn  these  sources. 
No  wonder  that  the  cholera  returns  every 
three  years,  and  is  a  fatal  acourge  ;  especially 
//  when  wo  hurn   that  the  d(»ctora  and  barbers 
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two  professions  and  that  the  great  resource 
in  all  cases  of  illness  is  the  lancet 

Besides  the  shops  in  the  bazaars,  where 
proviaioDs  and  beveragea  of  various  kinds  are 
sold,  there  are  others  for  ailks,  carpets,  em- 
broidered pieces,  something  like  the  Indian 
shawla,  but  amaller  in  size,  and  purchased  by 
the  Europeans  for  waistcoats;  and  Caahmere 
ahawia,  which  even  there,  are  not  always  new, 
bear  the  hiirh  prices  of  from  fifty  pounds  to 
c»ne  hundred  pounds.  Those  which  were  pre- 
aented to  the  hidies  of  the  Embassy  were 
w(»rth,  St  Teheran,  one  hundred  pounda 
apiece.  There  are  also  lambVskin  caps,  or 
fezea,  about  half  a  yard  high,  conical  in  shnpe, 
and  open,  or  crownleas,  at  the  top  ;  heavier 
th.in  a  bat,  but  much  cooler,  owing  to  the 
ventilation  produced  by  this  opening.  No 
Europeana  wear  hnta,  except  one  or  two 
at  the  Embassy.  Cotton  materials  are  used 
for  dresses  by  the  common  people,  ro-inufac- 
tnred  at  Teheran.  There  are  very  few  articles 
of  Britirth  manufacture  sold  in  the  bazaars  ; 
but  French,  German,  und  Ruaaian  thinirs 
abound.  A  fondneaa  for  watchea  seems  to  be 
a  Persian  weakness ;  aomo  of  the  higher 
classes  will  wear  two  at  a  time,  like  the 
English  dandies  sixty  years  ago :  and  some- 
timca  both  these  watchea  will  be  in  the  state 
of  atmd-atill.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder 
that  a  little  German  watchmaker,  who  is 
settled  at  Tehenm,  ia  making  his  fortune. 
The  mode  of  reckoning  time  ia  from  sunri.He 
to  sunset — pmyers  being  said  by  the  faithful 
before  each  of  these.  The  day  and  night  are 
each  divided  into  **  watches'*  of  three  hours 
long :  subdividing  the  time  between  sunrise 
and  mid-day,  mid-day  and  sunset 

Mr.  Burton  snw  little  of  the  religious  ccre- 
moniea  of  the  Persians.  He  had  never  l>een 
inside  a  moaque;  but  had  seen  people  saying 
their  prayers  at  the  appointed  times  (at  the 
expiration  of  every  wati'h  through  the  day,  he 
believed),  on  raiaed  platforma,  erected  for  the 
purpose,  up  and  down  the  town.  The  form  of 
washing  the  hands  before  they  say  their 
prayera  is  gone  through  by  country-people  on 
the  dusty  plain,  using  soil  instead  of  water ; 
the  more  purifying  article  of  the  two,  one 
would  suppose,  atter.  hearing  Mr.  Burton's 
account  of  the  atite  of  the  drams  and  tanks  in 
Tchernn.  The  priests  are  recognised  by  the 
white  turbans  which  they  wear  as  a  class 
distinction;  and  our  English  gardener  does 
not  seem  to  have  come  in  contact  with  any  of 
them,  excepting  in  occasional  rencontres  in 
the  streeta;  where  the  women,  veiled  and 
shrouded,  shuffle  along — their  veila  being 
tr.insp.irent  just  at  the  eyes,  so  as  to  enable 
tlieiii  to  see  without  being  seen ;  while  their 
clumsy,  shapeless  mantles  effectually  prevent 
all  recognition  oven  from  husbmd  or  father. 
The  hiij'her  class  (the  wives  of  Mirzas,  or 
noblemen)  are  conveyed  in  a  kind  of  coveriKl 
h.-irid-b.irrow  from  place  to  place.  Thia  species 
of  rude  carria£re  will  hold   two  ladies   sitting 
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it  is  propelled  by  one  mule  before  and  one 
behind. 

As  long  as  these  national  peculiarities  were 
novel  enough  to  excite  curiosity,  Mr.  Burton 
had  something  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  his 
life,  which  ^as  very  hopeless  in  the  horticul- 
tura)  line.  By-and-bye  it  sank  into  great 
sameness.  The  domestic  changes  were  of 
much  the  same  kind  as  the  Vicar  \ii  VVakefield*s 
migration  from  the  bhie  bed  to  the  brown: 
for  three  or  four  months  in  the  hot  season,  Mr. 
Burton  conveyed  his  mat  up  the  mud  staircase 
which  led  from  hi*  apartments  through  a 
trap-door  on  to  the  tlai  roof,  nnd  slept  there. 
When  the  hot  weather  was  over,  Mr.  Burton 
came  down  under  cover.  He  felt  himself 
becoming  utterly  weary  and  enervated;  and 
probably  wondered  less  than  he  hiid  done  on 
his  first  arrival  at  the  luzy  way  in  which  the 
natives  worked  ;  sitting  down,  for  instance,  to 
build  a  wall.  lodilfereuce,  which  their  religi<m 
may  dignify  in  some  things  into  fatalism, 
seemed  to  prevail  everywhere  and  in  every 
person.  They  ate  their  peas  and  beans  un- 
shelled,  rather  than  Uke  any  unne4*.essary 
trouble ;  a  piece  of  piggism  which  especially 
scandalised  him. 

Twice  in  the  year  there  were  great  religious 
festivals,  which  roused  the  whole  people  into 
animation  and  enthusiasm.  One  in  the 
spring  was  the  Nooro(>z,  when  a  kind  of 
miracle-play  wns  aet^'d  simultaneously  upon 
the  various  platfonus  in  the  city  ;  the  grandest 
representation  of  all  being  in  the  market- 
place, where  thirty  or  forty  thousand  attended. 
The  subject  of  lliis  play  is  the  deiith  of  the 
sons  of  Ali;  the  Persians  being  Sheeah,  or 
followers  of  Ali,  and,  as  such,  regarded  as 
schismatics  by  the  more  orthodox  Turks, 
who  do  not  believe  in  the  three  successors  of 
Mahommed.  This  ** mystery"  is  admirably 
performed,  and  excites  the  Persians  to  passion- 
ate weeping.  A  Frank  ambasiisdor  is  in- 
variably introduced,  who  comes  to  intercede 
for  the  sons  of  Ali.  This  is  the  tradition  of 
the  Persians;  and  although  not  corroborated 
by  any  European  legend,  it  is  so  faithfully 
believed  in  by  the  Persians,  that  it  has  long 
procured  for  the  Europeans  a  degree  of  kindly 
deference,  very  different  from  the  feeling  with 
which  they  are  regarded  by  the  Ali-hating 
Turks.  The  other  reliijious  festival  occurssome 
time  in  August,  and  is  of  much  the  same  de- 
scription ;  some  event  (Mr.  Burton  believed  it 
was  the  death  of  Mahommed)  being  drama- 
tised, and  acted  in  ail  tlie  open  public  places. 
The  weeping  and  wailing  are  as  general  at 
thi3  representation  as  the  other.  Mr.  Burton 
himself  said,  *'  he.  was  so  cut  up  by  it  he  could 
not  help  crying  ;'\'ind  excused  himself  for  what 
ho  evidently  considered  a  weakness,  by  s:iying 
that  everybody  there  was  doing  the  same. 

Sometimes  the  Schah  rode  abroad;  he  and 
his  immediate  attendants  were  well  n>ounted; 
but  behind,  around,  came  a  rabble  rout  to  the 
number  of  one,  two,  or  even  three  thousand, 
on  broken-down  horses,  on  mules,  on  beggarly 


donkeys,  or  running  on  foot,  their  rags  waving 
in  the  wind,  everybody,  anybody,  anyhow. 
The  soldiers  in  attendance  did  not  contribute 
to  the  regularity  or  uniformity  of  the  scene,  as 
there  is  no  n>gulati(in  height,  and  the  dwarf  of 
tour  feet  ten  jostles  his  brother  in  arms  who 
towers  above  him  at  the  stature  of  six  feet  six. 

In  strange  contnist  viith  this  wild  tumult 
and  disorderly  crowd  must  be  one  of  the 
Schah's  amusements,  which  consists  in  listening 
to  Mr.  Burgess  (^ the  appointed  EnLHi»h  inter- 
preter), who  translates  the  Times,  Illustrated 
News,  and,  occasionally,  English  botiks,  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  Schah.  One  wonders  what 
ideas  certain  words  convey,  representative  of 
the  order  and  uniform  regularity  of  England. 

In  October,  1849,  Colonel  Shiel  returned  to 
Teheran,  at\er  his  sojourn  in  England  ;  and 
KO(m  afterwards  it  was  arranged  that  Mr. 
Burton  should  leave  Persia,  and  shorten  his 
time  of  engagement  to  the  Schal]  by  one-half. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  a 
year  in  Teheran,  he  began  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  returning  to  Europe ;  and  about 
March,  1850,  he  arrived  at  Constantinople, 
where  he  remained  another  twelvemonth. 
The  remembrance  of  Mr.  Burton^s  Oriental 
life  must  be  in  strange  contrast  to  the 
regular,  well-ordered  comfort  of  his  present 
existence. 


BREAD  OF  LIFE. 

Albcit  for  luck  of  bread  we  die. 

Die  in  a  hnndied  nameles*  ways— 
Tis  not  for  brand  aUnu  we  ciy* 

In  tbeae  oar  later  dayi. 

It  u  not  fit  that  man  *hoiild  spend 
Hm  strength  orframe,  his  length  of  7eu>> 

In  toiling  for  that  daily  end- 
Mere  bread,  oft  wet  with  tean. 

That  is  not  wb<dly  good  or  gain 
Which  seals  the  mind,  and  sears  the  heart. 

The  hfe  long  laboars  to  sustain 
Man's  perishable  part. 

His  is  the  need,  and  hi«  the  right 

Of  leisure,  free  from  harsh  control. 
That  he  may  seek  for  mental  light. 

And  cultivate  his  soul ; 

Leisnre  to  foster  into  bloom 

Affections  KtmgKling  to  expand  ; 
So  fthall  his  th»n(rht.  with  ampler  room. 

Improve  his  skill  of  hand. 

And  he  tthoold  look  with  reverent  eyes. 

Sometimes,  on  Nature's  open  page ; 
Not  solely  are  the  wondrous  »kies 

For  wliool-man  and  fur  sage. 

Earth's  flower-hoes  bln^h.  heav'n's  star-lights  bum. 

Not  only  for  the  happy  few  ; 
To  them  the  to'ling  man  siiould  torn. 

For  loliy  pleasure,  too. 

But  if  ye  take  his  blood  for  bn^ad. 

And  drive  him  in  one  dreary  ronnd. 
Since  he  and  his  must  needs  be  fed. 
Ye  cnuh  him  lo  \\Mi  «TOW\k&. 
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lib  mind  can  grow  no  lotrinc  wlnff» 
IlUi  heart  can  fool  no  gmeroiu  glow  ; 

Ye  make  of  biin  that  wretohod  thing— 
A !  lave,  and  yet  a  foe. 

THE  WIDOW  OP  SIXTEEN. 


Madame  de  Buffon,  niccu  of  Dnubenton, 
ftnd  widow  of  the  only  Ron  of  the  great 
naturalist,  is  just  now  dead — so  the  news- 
papers of  the  day  announce— at  her  country 
seat  of  Montbard,  in  Durc^undy.  Until 
the  railway  from  Paris  to  Dijon  was  pro- 
jected, few  persons,  even  in  France,  know 
more  of  Montbard  than  its  name ;  and  as  the 
French,  up  to  a  very  recent  date,  were 
singularly  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  any 
place  removed  from  the  capital,  they  troubled 
their  heads  but  little  to  iiscertain  the  where- 
about of  the  shabby  village-town  where  the 
illustrious  Buffon  was  bom,  and  where  he 
died.  It  is  different  now;  for  Montbard,  as 
well  as  Tonnerre,  has  a  railway  station,  and 
its  name  is  shouted  out  by  the  zealous  officers 
of  the  great  Dijon  lino;  whence  the  pretty 
spire  of  the  rural  church,  and  the  majestic 
form  of  the  Great  Tower  de  TAubespin  can 
be  plainly  seen.  The  stranfi[er*s  curiosity  is 
excited,  when  he  hears  that  the  huge  building, 
apparently  uninjured  by  time,  which  peers 
haughtily  over  the  surrounding  country  from 
the  height  of  its  woody  hill,  stands  in  the 
grounds  of  the  house  wnere  Buffon  the  natu- 
ralist formerly  lived. 

it  has  fallen  in  my  way  to  visit  this  spot 
three  several  times.  The  first  time  I  cume 
upon  it  was  during  a  rambling  excursion 
through  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  before  I 
reached  Auvergne,  which  was  my  destination. 
My  reason  for  turning  out  of  the  road  was 
rather  a  sentimental  one.  A  friend  in  England 
had  related  to  me  a  history  of  her  acquaintance 
with  the  niece  of  Daubonton,  the  great  na^ 
turaiist,  and  comparative  anatomist,  whose 
fame  is  only  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  colla- 
borator. 

My  friend  was  sent,  when  just  emerging 
into  womanhood,  with  two  sisters  to  Paris, 
to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  Aladame 
Daubenton,  the  sister-in-law  of  the  natu- 
ralist, who,  being  a  widow  in  indifferent 
circumstances,  was  not  sorr/  to  accept  the 
charge  of  a  few  English  girls,  belonging  to  a 
rich  family,  to  be  educated  with  her  own 
daughter  Betsy.  A  strict  friendship  sprung 
up  between  my  friend  and  the  pretty,  round, 
rosy,  cheerful,  and  affectionate  little  girl,  who 
learned  English  readily  "  from  lips  that  she 
loved,*'  and  imparted  in  return  her  own 
animated  accent  to  the  French  of  her  ^  dear 
Sophy."    When  the  time  came  for  them  to 

fiart,  both   being  then    about    fifteen,  little 
ove  tokens  were    exchanged    amidst   their 
tears;  and  the  then  broad  ocean,  unknown 


to  narrowing  steam,  separated   them.    The 
marrhgea  of  Sophy  ana  Betsy  look   n\ace 
almost  immediately  after;  the  latteT  had  be-\{n<£XidE\\\^«o\oTi\^N«;)xmv(A  ^^"^fj^^.   'Cr^'^ 


come  the  bride  of  young  do  Buffon.  Then 
came,  before  she  hud  been  a  wife  a  twelve- 
month, the  terrible  consequences  of  several 
a^s  of  oppression  and  misrule;  Buffon 
himself  did  not  see  the  Revolution,  and  the 
young  couple  were  living  tranquilly  in  their 
eharminff  and  happy  countnr-housc  at  Mont- 
bard, wnen  the  Reign  of  Terror  burst  npon 
them.  In  the  madness  and  confusion  of  the 
time,  the  friends  of  humanity  suffered  alike 
with  tyranta,  and  the  young  bridegroom  was 
torn  from  his  home  and  dragged  to  the  guillo- 
tine. '  Poor  Betsy  was  also  destined  to  suffer, 
and  had  already  ffone  through  hardships  and 
terrors  which  might  appall  the  most  cou- 
rageous; had  lain  in  damp  dungeons,  been 
exposed  whole  nights  in  a  cart  full  of  con- 
demned prisoners,  and  had  given  up  all  but 
the  hope  of  rejoining  her  husband,  when  a  turn 
of  the  wheel  set  her  free. 

After  a  time,  the  widow  of  sixteen  regained 
part  of  her  property  and  returned  to  Mont- 
bard, where  littlo  rcmdned  that  had  formerly 
adorned  her  home,  except  one  room,  the  walls 
of  which  were  covered  with  coloured  drawings 
of  birds,  executed  under  the  eye  of  the  great 
Buffon  himself— the  originals  of  those  engra- 
vings published  in  his  m-eat  work.  These  had 
been  condemned  to  add  to  the  bonfire  which, 
kindled  in  the  market-place  of  Montbard,  had 
devoured  almost  all  the  carved  chairs,  tables, 
and  curious  cabinets  with  their  contents, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  chMcau;  but, 
luckily,  it  was  difficult  to  cret  these  feathered 
friends  from  the  walls,  and  delay  saved  them. 

Here,  till  her  sevcnty-scventh  year,  suffering 
in  health  and  sig^ht  in  consequence  of  the 
treatment  she  had  experienced,  lived  Betsy 
do  Buffon,  as  far  as  her  slender  means 
allowed,  the  Lady  Bountiful  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Once,  twenty  years  ago,  the  friends  met  in 
Paris.  I  was  charged,  many  years  after  that, 
not  to  pass  Montbard  without  paying  a  visit, 
and  bearing  a  portrait  of  her  bclovea  Sophy 
to  the  Countess.  My  w^elcome  was  the 
warmer  for  my  errand,  and  as  a  surprise  to 
her  A-iend  I  sketched  the  likeness  of  Betsy ; 
who,  even  at  her  advanced  offe,  still  retiuned 
much  of  her  former  beauty,  and  whose  ancient 
cheerfulness  was  rencwea  while  she  told  me 
stories  of  her  days  of  childhood. 

**  See  here,"  she  said,  opening  a  little  ca- 
binet ;  ^  look  at  this  relic,  and  tell  my  Sophy 
how  faithful  to  our  childhood  I  have  oeen 
throughout  my  life.  I  shall  never  part  with 
this  little  needle-case  and  these  small  drawings, 
given  me  when  we  first  parted,  by  Sophy  and 
her  sisters." 

When  I  considered  that  the  minute  red 
morocco,  old-fashioned  article  she  prized  so 
much,  must  have  been  preserved  from 
pillage,  and  fire,  and  blood,  and  ruin  of 
all  kinds,  I  could  not  but  look  with 
reverence  on  the  little  old  lady  whose 
;  tender  heart  had  been  able  to  keep  an  early 
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delighted  in  speaking  English,  and  was  not 
a  little  proud  to  show  off  that  accomplish- 
ment in  her  circle,  where  not  a  word  but 
pure  Burgundian  was  understood.  She  had 
forgotten  almost  all  she  had  ever  known  of 
our  language  ;  but,  the  few  sentences  she  spoke 
were  in  an  almost  perfect  accent,  and  so  nearly 
11  in  the  tone  of  her  friend  Sophy,  as  to  be 
startling  to  my  ear.  I  indulged  her  in  the 
notion  that  she  had  lost  none  of  her  former 
facility,  and  never  reminded  her  of  the  fact 
that  the  greater  part  of  her  words  were 
French,  as  she  ran  on  laughing  and  talking  to 
the  amazement  of  her  friends. 

"How  well  she  must  speak!"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  demoiselles  Bussy,  ns  the  two  an- 
tiquated sisters,  her  especial  favourites  and 
frequent  visitors,  sat  elevating  their  hands  at 
her  prowess — **how  very  well!  I  declare  it 
seems  to  me  that  even  I  understand  half  she 
says ;  after  ail,  English  is  not  such  a  barbarous 
jargon  when  Betsy  speaks  it !  " 

These  ladies,  who  were  so  impressed  with 
respect  for  her  acquirements,  lived  in  the 
village,  and  spent  every  evening  of  their  lives 
at  the  chlLteau ;  possessing  the  key  of  a  certain 
garden  gate,  which  admitted  them  without 
question  or  trouble  to  the  terrace  on  to  which 
the  drawing-room  opened.  The  fourth  hand 
at  the  invariable  "  whisk,'*  in  which  Betsy 
delighted,  and  without  which  she  could  not 
have  slept,  was  supplied  by  Doctor  Le  Frenc, 
who,  as  regularly  as  the  time  cnme,  entered 
also  unannounced,  and  took  his  seat  at  the 
table.  The  Doctor  had  lived  all  his  life  at 
Montbard,  and  had  never  found  time  to  leave 
the  province.  What  he  may  or  might  have 
been  induced  to  do  when  the  then  dreaded  rail- 
road  cut  up  his  native  valley,  I  know  not: 
but,  if  he  be  still  living,  he  can  run  up  to 
Paris  once  a  week  without  the  inconvenience 
that  a  journey  to  Dijon,  the  only  metropolis  he 
knew,  used  to  cause  him. 

The  Doctor  was  almost  the  only  eligible 
single  man  to  be  found  in  that  secluded 
region  ;  and  report  said — indeed  the  Countess 
with  numerous  sly  winks  and  nods  herself 
hinted  to  me — that  there  was  some  truth 
in  the  rumour  that  Mademoiselle  Clorinde 
Bussy  had  laid  siege  to  his  heart  for  at 
least  forty  years.  Why  it  had  been  in 
vain  I  afterwards  conjectured — but  if  my 
suspicions  were  true,  the  ambitious  aspirings 
of  the  ^ood  and  obedient  doctor  had  been 
forced  to  subdue  themselves  into  the  purest 
platonism.  Beyond  these  guests  the  widow- 
had  no  society ;  and  her  inlirmities  renderinfif 
it  impossible  for  her  to  enjoy  tlie  beautiful 
hanffini::  irardens  of  her  domain — which  almost 
exclus>ively  bclongt^d  lo  thi*  peasantry  and  the 
towns-people — she  si-ldom  left  the  house 
except  for  her  yearly  visit  to  the  capit^il. 
where  she  always  passed  the  winter — Mont- 
bard  being  too  damp  a  residence.  In  fact  the 
situation  of  the  house  is  peculiar.  It  stands  at 
the  foot  of  a  very  high  hill,  the  chief  entrance 
being  in  the  street  of  the*  slovenly  liltle  ragged 


town ;  behind  it,  a  well-like  court  is  sur- 
rounded by  wings  on  three  sides,  and  the 
mountain  rises  sheer  from  a  lofty  terrace,  the 
first  of  several  which  reach  to  the  summit, 
crowned  with  the  fine  old  tower  and  a  few 
walls  of  the  ancient  feudal  castle  that  once 
occupied  the  site.  Buffbn  laid  out  the  whole 
of  these  charming  gardens  himself,  and  was 
the  first  t  >  throw  them  open  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  towns-people  ;  a  custom  continued 
to  the  end  by  the  Countess*  Betsy. 

The  benevolent  naturalist  had  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  thus  beautifying  his  ground 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  employment  to  the 
people:  many  hundreds  of  whom  derived  their 
support  from  the  works,  which  he  watched 
and  directed  with  extreme  interest  He  fitted 
up  a  part  of  the  old  tower  ns  a  study;  and 
there,  most  of  his  great  labours  were  carried 
on.  At  the  revolution  his  chair  and  table  were 
burnt ;  and,  some  feeling  not  to  be  conquered, 
prevented  his  daughter-in-law  from  ever  re- 
furnishing "  Bufibn's  study,"  although  the  bare 
walls  are  still  one  of  the  lions  of  the  place. 

Scarcely  a  week  passed  without  the  gardens 
of  Montbard  being  enlivened  by  a  f^te  of 
some  kind.  Before  her  infirm  health  obliged 
her  to  relinquish  the  custom,  it  was  usual  for 
Madame  de  BufTon  to  sit  out  on  the  first 
terrace  in  an  easy  chair  and  witness  the 
gaieties ;  but,  of  late  years,  she  had  discon- 
tinued to  do  80,  and  sometimes,  from  her 
windows,  looked  out  at  the  lively  parties 
who  made  her  grounds  their  ovm,  and  whose 
hilarity  and  pleasure  she  enjoyed  as  much 
as  they.  I  saw  several  wedding  processions 
ascend  the  numerous  steps  to  the  terraces; 
and  very  gay  and  bright  all  the  peasants  in 
their  finery  looked,  as  they  went  laughingly 
along,  preceded  by  their  violin,  scattering 
themselves  in  groups  amongst  the  orange 
trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  with  which  the 
garden  walls  are  bordered,  in  the  usual 
formal  style  of  French  gardening  taste.  When 
these  parties  reached  the  solitary  spot  where 
the  antique  tower  rears  its  giant  height 
amongst  the  huge  grey  rocks,  of  which  it 
seems  a  part,  they  unpacked  their  pic-nic 
baskets,  uncorked  their  bottles,  and  regaled 
themselves  at  their  leisure  ;  after  which  they 
danced  on  the  green  sward  shaded  by  the 
fine  trees,  beneath  the  castle  walls. 

Every  Sunday  the  gardens  are  filled  with 
the  residents  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity; 
and  the  Countess  used  to  ask,  with  great 
interest,  how  many  had  come  to  visit  her  frota 
week  to  week.  When  stray  travellers  ap- 
peared, which  was  not  unusual,  they  wrote 
their  names  in  a  book  in  the  porters  lodge, 
and  then  it  was  that  the  eloquence  of  the 
female  gardener,  who  had  chief  charge  of,  and 
who  exhibited  and  boasted  of  the  flower 
gardens,  came  into  notice.  This  functionary 
is  the  daughter  of  the  worthy  likeness  of 
Adam  who  lived  there  in  the  time  of  Bnffon 
himself,  and  who  died  at  the  age  of  ninety ; 
she  apologises  for  a  ^ood  d\i^V  c>t  ^<i\^T^\^^%^ 
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by  observing  that  she  has  oot  h.nid^  cnou-Thlinto  aprons  for  their  wives.  Henry  the  Fourtb 


to  do  the  parterres  justice,  and  is  vciy  jciiltms 
of  ifie  porsonajjo  who  has  ehurg*?  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  on  which  all  the  c:;re  nf  the 
estiiblidhment  is  showered,  the  truth  being, 
that  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  ehuteau  de- 
pends on  its  cultivation  and  productiveness. 
The  fruit  is  certainly  ningnilicent  here ;  the 
peaches  in  particular  being  of  an  incredible 
size,  and  the  flavoiv,  as  well  as  the  aspect  of 
the  grapes,  admirable. 

Of  all  the  statues,  monuments,  founUiins, 
and  ornamental  buildings,  which  the  taste  of 
Buffon  erected  in  his  favourite  bowers  and 
groves,  nothing  remains  but  a  simple  column, 
which  the  filial  affection  of  his  son  raised 
close  to  the  study  of  the  naturalist,  once,  on 
occasion  of  his  absence  from  home.  The 
widowed  Betsy  never  failed  to  ask  all  visitors, 
if  they  had  observed  that  memorial,  which 
she  had  caused  to  bo  rc>erected,  after  it  had 
been  thrown  down  by  the  unthinking  rabble, 
to  whose  love  of  destruction  the  ch^iteau  and 
grounds  hod  been  given  up  as  a  prey. 

The  death  of  the  widow  will  probably 
change  everything  at  Montbard:  as  she  has 
no  direct  heirs,  the  house  and  grounds  will 
perhaps  be  sold  and  the  estate  divided.  It 
would  take  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  destroy 
the  old  tower,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be 
left  as  a  point  of  view  from  the  railroad,  and, 
as  it  could  not  serve  any  utilitarian  purpose, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
left  to  its  own  reflections  of  the  mutability 
of  things;  for  the  grand  old  ruin  has  seen 
a  variety  of  changes,  since  Roman  brick 
and  mortar  were  employed  to  seat  it  so 
firmly  on  the  rock  in  which  it  is  embedded. 
The  lords  of  Montbard,  who  looked  out 
from  its  loojtholes,  were  some  of  the  most 
powerful  of  their  time,  and  served  their 
sovereign  masters,  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  in 
many  a  war,  regardless  of  the  will  of  the 
vassals  whose  arms  and  lives  were  their  pro- 
perty to  do  what  they  pleased  with.  One  of 
them,  a  certain  Ungues  the  P^ourth,  was,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  a  great  benef  ictor  to 
his  native  town,  reserving  for  himself,  in 
consequence  of  want  of  money — an  excuse 
acknowledged  in  all  ages — fifteen  days' 
credit  with  the  bankers  and  wine  merchants, 
beyond  which  time  they  were  not  bound 
to  supply  him,  until  he  had  paid  his  debts 
How  many  of  his  tradespeople  disputed 
their  rights  with  a  lord  who  lived  in  such  a 
domicile,  is  not  recorded :  but  it  would  have 
been  rather  an  imprudent  act  to  send 
up  the  bill  too  often  to  a  spot,  whence  not 
only  a  precipice  descended,  but  where  nu- 
merous dungeons  completed  the  architecture. 
Philip  the  Bold,  of  Burgundy,  lived  occa- 
sionally in  this  castle,  and  there  received  his 
bride,  the  mother  of  his  violent  son,  Charles 
the  Rash,  whose  frantic  ambition  an  armv  of 
Swiss  peasants  put  an  end  to — scattering  his 
jewvls   beneath    the    wheels  of    their   rough 


besieged  Montbard  and  took  it,  and  hero  he 
drank  confusion  to  the  League,  in  some  of  the 
best  wines  of  the  best  wine  district  in  France. 
The  modern  hero  of  the  village  is  doubtless 
the  barber.  In  his  old  ago  he  boasted  to  me 
that,  on  one  memorable  morning,  he  shaved 
before  breakfast,  the  chins  of  "three  men  ca- 
pable of  ruling  a  world  '* — BufTon,  Rousseau, 
and  Voltaire !  Rousseau,  who  bad  been  invited 
by  the  master  of  the  ch&teau  to  meet  his  great 
rival,  in  the  hope  that  the  two  spirits  would  be- 
come reconciled,  was  seized,  on  that  occasion, 
with  a  fit  of  sentimental  enthusiasm  as  he  was 
conducted  to  the  study  in  the  grove,  where 
his  host  was  wont  to  write,  ana,  prostrating 
himself  on  the  threshold,  kissed  the  steps 
which  so  often  gave  support  to  his  feet. 

**  What  a  pitT  a  man  of  nieh  eiqoimte  notiona 
Should  wnd  his  poor  brati  to  tha  Fonodlinff ,  mj  dear !  " 

Both  the  Countess  Betsy  and  her  beloved 
Sophy  are  no  more;  and  the  episode  of  this 
friendship  between  the  English  and  French 
woman  is  at  an  end.  Two  more  amiable, 
faithful,  and  true-hearted  beings  never  ex- 
isted. The  memory  of  their  virtues  should 
add  another  charm  to  the  locality. 


CHIPS. 


HIGHLAND   EMIGRATION. 

In  alluding  to  the  special  instance  of  the 
Isle  of  Skye,  we  have  already  called  attention 
to  the  subject  of  emigration  from  the  High- 
lands and  Islands  of  Scotland.  That  families 
should  hunger  on  one  side  of  the  world,  while 
on  the  other  side  mutton  for  want  of  mouths 
goes  to  the  tallow-boiler,  is  an  absurd  fact  in 
social  economy.  On  one  side  of  the  world 
men  cry  for  labour,  and  on  the  other  side  men 
cry  for  labourers.  The  work  cxmnot  come  to 
the  workmen  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case ; 
and  the  workmen,  starving  here,  cannot  get 
over  to  the  work  without  assistance.  In  our 
present  modes  of  furnishing  assistance  of  this 
kind,  there  are  many  things  fairly  calculated 
to  excite  discussion,  but  while  we  are  talking 
we  need  not  be  idle :  we  may  keep  our  hands 
employed.  Whatever  ought  to  be  done  by 
the  mother  country,  and  whatever  ought  to 
be  done  by  the  colonics,  whatever  ought  to 
be  done  by  the  government,  and  whatever 
ought  to  be  done  by  private  enterprise,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  there  now  exists  among  us 
a  great  deal  of  wretchedness  that  will  con- 
tinue to  be  wretchedness  for  years  to  come  if 
private  energies  be  not  exerted. 

In  the  Scottish  Highland  and  Island  districts 
the  breaking  down  of  the  system  of  small 
holdings,  and  the  failure  of  potato  cultivation, 
have  left  a  large  part  of  the  population  in  a 
destitute  condition,  dependent  upon  charitable 
gifts  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year, 
or  huugrUy  seaa^hing  for  cockles  on  the  shore. 


jewvta    uvuvuiu    trie    wneeiS   OI     vneir    tv)U^u\  v>t  uuu^iviv  av^irciiiu^  lur  cuc&jvb  ujj  iiiv  9ijuri% 
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for  a  pastoral  life,  these  people  are  the  very 
men  and  women  needed — and  most  needed  at 
the  present  hour — in  our  Australian  colonies. 
Gold  diggings  would  scarcely  tempt  them  from 
the  charge  of  cattle;  they  are  strongly  at- 
tached to  their  homes  and  families,  are  not 
people  of  gregarious  habits  otherwise,  and 
know  little  or  nothing  of  English.  To  assist 
them  in  conveying  themselves,  with  their 
own  free  will,  accompanied  by  their  families, 
to  a  scene  of  life>long  activity  and  comfort, 
is  a  work  commenced  by  Scotchmen  in  the 
afflicted  districts,  which  has  of  late  met  v/ith 
a  great  deal  of  co-operation  in  this  country. 

A  "Society  for  Assisting  Emigration  from 
the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,"  has 
recently  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  and  looks  abroad  for  general  support. 
It  will  promote,  as  much  ns  possible,  the  emi- 
gration of  entire  families,  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration 
Commissioners.  Requiring,  in  the  first  place, 
that  each  emigrant  who  asks  for  aid,  shall 
assist  himself  to  the  full  extent  of  his  avail- 
able  resources,  the  Society  proposes  then  to 
advance,  as  a  loan,  the  sum  that  may  be 
necessary  for  the  outfit  and  deposit  stipu- 
lated for  by  the  Commissioners — who  de- 
fniy  other  expenses  of  tlie  passage,  justly  or 
unjustly,  from  colonial  funds.  One- third 
of  the  amount  lent  to  each  emigrant  will  be 
expected  to  come  from  the  owner  or  trustees 
of  the  property  vacated.  The  money  repaid 
by  the  emigrant,  afler  he  shall  have  settled 
prosperously  in  Australia,  will  be  spent  in 
assisting  others  to  pass  over.  Any  emigrant, 
when  he  shall  have  repaid  the  whole  of  the 
amount  borrowed  from  the  Society,  will  be 
entitled  to  claim  priority  of  assistance  for  one 
friend  at  home,  whom  he  may  name. 

When  the  surplus  population  of  the  High- 
lands shall  have  been  quietly  settled  in 
Australia,  and  live,  for  their  own  part, 

"  Fiotn  Um  dark  chamben  ofdcjeetioa  fre«d, 
Spnrninc  the  unprofitable  yoke  of  care.'* 

they  who  remain  behind  may  live  at  peace  in 
districts  that  suffice  for  their  support  At 
present  there  is  in  the  north  of  Scotland  a 
great  multitude  sitting  down  on  the  grass  and 
waitinor  in  vain  to  bo  fed  with  the  five  loaves 
and  two  fishes  that  belong  to  them  in  their 
own  right  They  satisfy  their  cravings  upon 
garbage,  or  they  eat  bread  from  charitable 
hands,  when,  if  they  could  but  cross  to  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  from  which  they  are 
80  eagerly  beckoned,  each  man  might  be  lord 
of  his  o^^n  pantry.  To  step  across  the  pool, 
however,  these  men  need  a  bridge — just  such 
a  bridge,  m  fact,  as  that  which  is  now  being 
built  under  the  name  of  the  Highland  and 
Island  Emigration  Fund. 
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DARKNESS  IN  DIVOXSHIRE. 

Our  Devonshire  is  a  delightful  county. 
At  rest  after  a  day's  shooting  in  the  cottage 
of  a  hthourer,  the  eldest  girl  being  at  her 


lace-pill  (so  they  call  lace-pillow),  1  asked, 
**  How  many  of  you  are  there,  Mary  t " 
"  Five  of  us  children,  sir,  besides  father  and 
mother."  "  What  are  your  father's  wages  ?  " 
^  Seven  shillings  a  week ;  but  he  pays  a 
shilling  a  week  to  the  firmer  for  this 
cottage,  and  he  is  obliged  to  buy  his  wheat 
of  him  at  six  shillings  a  bushel,"  (the  price 
at  the  time  was  under  five  shillings,)  ''and 
we  eats  a  matter  of  three  peck  a  week. 
I  gets  eighteen  pence  a  week  at  my  lace-pill, 
that  is,  I  get  sugar  and  butter ;  for  if  they 
pay  me  in  money  they  expect  seven  penny- 
worth of  lace  for  sixpence,  and  fourteen  penny- 
worth of  lace  for  a  shillinflr."  Will  anybooy 
by  a  process  of  arithmetic  discover  how  much 
labourers  in  Devonshire  are  able  to  expend  on 
education  ? 

The  sun  is  very  bright  in  Devonshire  upon 
our  leaves  and  flowers.  Our  myrtles  flower, 
and  our  magnolias  climb  to  the  house-top,  but 
our  human  minds — nothing  enlightens  them, 
they  do  not  flower,  they  do  not  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  dust  There  are  to  be  found 
amongst  us  even  farmers,  paying  rent  at  the 
rate  of  three  or  four  hundred  a  year,  who  cannot 
spell  or  write,  better  than  dogs  or  hornes  can, 
the  names  to  which  they  answer.  There  is 
among  us  much  vague  religious  feeling,  and 
that,  added  to  ignorance,  makes  superstition. 
Nothing  is  more  common  here  than  to  con- 
sult the  Wliite  Witch  when  a  sheep  or  a  spoon 
has  vanished ;  assaults  against  some  poor  old 
woman  who  has  been  suspected  of  Black 
witchcraft  are  of  continual  occurrence.  I 
speak  advisedly,  as  one  who,  being  a  magis- 
trate, has  for  twenty  years,  had  the  wsi 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  these 
things. 

^  If  your  Honour  please,  will  you  see  me 
righted,"  said  a  feeble  crone.  **  I  am  seventy 
years  old,  and  as  I  was  a  walking  on  the 
Queen's  highway  last  evening,  a  man  and 
woman  whom  I  did  not  know  came  up  and 
asked  me  why  I  hurt  the  daughter.  I  said 
I  don't  know  your  daughter;  with  that  she 
said  that  she  must  have  my  blood,  and  so  she 
failed  at  me,  and  tore  my  face  all  over,  till  I 
could  not  see  for  blood,  and  the  man  drove  a 
great  nail  into  the  ground  under  me  at  the 
same  Ume."  The  parties  accu^d  confessed 
the  truth  of  the  whole  statement :  the  woman 
observing  that  it  was  necessary  she  should 
have  the  witch's  blood,  and  the  man  saying 
that  he  had  himself  forged  the  nail,  which  he 
had  driven  into  the  ground  to  stop  the 
witchery.  The  daughter  was  suffering  from 
epileptic  fits. 

This  is  the  fourth  instance  of  this  kind 
which  has  come  under  my  notice  within  the  last 
few  months.  In  another  case  an  old  woman 
had  looked  into  her  neighbour's  pigstye,  and 
stroking  the  back  of  a  young  porker,  had 
remarked,  that  "she  did  not  know  when  she 
had  seen  so  fine  a  pig."  The  pig  died  on  the 
succeeding  day,  and,  on  the  day  after  that, 
there  d\ed  anolhet  \\VX\ft  V^^Xxv  ^>^^  %^xv\^  >iX'^vi, 
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The  bereaved  owner,  meeting  the  old  woman 
in  the  street,  deliberately  knocked  her  down, 
for  having  "  witched  his  pigs." 

Some  time  since,  a  woman  applied  to  me  for  a 
summons  aguinst  her  husband.  She  said,  **  My 
husbnnd  is  on  his  death-bed — the  parish  doctor 
says  he  cannot  live  a  week  ;  so  I  told  him,  as 
soon  as  he  was  dead,  I  should  marry  again : 
and  he  says,  so  sure  as  I  do,  he  will  come 
down  the  chimney  and  tear  me  abroad : 
so  I  wants  a  summons  against  him,  your 
Honour ! " 

Our  sky  is  propitioun,  and  our  orchards 
bear  much  fruit,  but  the  human  orchard  does 
not  quite  grow  or  flourish,  as  one  might  desire, 
in  Devonshire. 


BOLD  ADMIRAL  BLAKE. 


It  has  often  excited  my  wonder  that  we 
have  never  had,  until  to-day,  for  the  benefit 
of  Her  Majesty's  navy,  anything  like  a  com- 
petent and  copious  account  of  the  life  and 
career  of  the  renowned  Admiral  Blake.  Little 
is  really  known  about  him  in  the  navy,  or 
out  of  it.  In  the  navy  (and  I  appeal  to  my 
old  messmates  in  the  Bustard,)  two  obstacles 
interfere  with  his  due  reputation.  One  of 
these  is  the  glory  of  our  latest  batch  of  heroes 
— the  Nelsons  and  Collingwoods — which  is  too 
brilliant  for  it  to  be  easy  to  see  back  through 
it  The  other  obstacle  is,  that  the  times 
are  so  very  different.  Benbow  (who  repre- 
sents the  period  between  Blake  and  Nelson) 
is  as  deaa  as  the  Dodo,  and  now  enjoys  a 
semi-facetious  reputation,  something  like 
that  of  his  pig-tail.  And  still  more  is  it 
difficult  to  picture  to  one's  self  the  old  Puritan 
officers  and  the  old  sailors  of  the  Civil  War 
times.  It  is  particularly  difficult  to  do  so  in 
a  midshipman's  mess,  with  a  cask  of  Madeira 
in  the  comer;  or  when  leaning  against  the 
orange-coloured  bulwarks  of  a  dandy  brig, 
you  listen  to  the  polka  which  is  being  played 
in  the  captain's  cabin,  by  that  captain  himself, 
the  Honourable  Alfred  do  la  Bayliffe,  son  of 
Earl  Gruntis.  You  find  your  notions  of  the 
Blake  period  particularly  vague,  I  say,  when 
you  are  dodging  off*  the  town  of  Naples, 
waiting  for  De  Ta  Bayliff'e'a  cousin  the  duke, 
who  is  about  to  take  a  passage  in  the  Patchouli 
with  you  to  Sicily.  Nor  can  you  readily 
fancy  a  grand,  grim,  worn-out  old  admiral, 
with  scurvy  devouring  him,  when  you  pass 
the  admiral's  house  at  Maltn,  and  reflect  on 
the  amount  of  his  "tible-inoney/'  Neverthe- 
less, the  very  "swellest"  uniforms  of  this 
period  have  English  hearts  under  them  still, 
and  will  be  glad  to  hear  once  ni;ain  of  an 
admiral  of  the  "  old  school."  We  purpose, 
therefore,  to  give  a  sketch  (merely  in  water- 
colours)  of  the  life  and  story  of  the  "Piiritin 
Sea-King,"  dipping  our  pencil  freque.  tly  into 
the  tints  supplied  by  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon. 
in  hia  recently  published  life  of  the  good  old 
admiral,     Blake,  as  we  shall  see,  was  aome- 


tbing  more  than  a  mere  great  captain,  either 
by  land  or  aea,  and  indicated  repeatedly  the 
capability  of  being  anything  that  was  wanted 
of  him — being  a  scholar,  theologian,  advisor 
of  his  friends  and  neighbours,  according  as 
his  duty  seemed  to  dictate ;  and  having, 
especially,  a  faculty  for  waiting,  which  marks 
the  man  who  ripens  and  "  bides,"  and  of  whom 
anything  may  with  confidence  bo  expected  in 
an  easy,  natural  way,  at  a  future  period. 

Robert  Blake  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Humphrey  Blake,  gentleman  by  birth,  and 
merchant  by  profession,  and  Sara  Williams,  a 
lady  of  good  descent ;  and  was  born  in  Bridge- 
water,  in  August,  1599 — "  Cromwell's  year." 
There  were  several  children,  and  Blake  senior 
was  not  a  particularly  prosperous  man ;  but 
Robert,  having  been  duly  brought  up  at 
the  town's  grammar-sen ool,  proeecdea  at 
sixteen  years  of  age  to  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. He  was  of  highly  intellectual  promise, 
from  his  youth  upwards,  and  with  a  decided 
turn  for  reading,  which  his  father  naturally 
hoped  high  things  from.  As  he  lived  his  youth 
in  a  comfortable,  honourable  old  house,  his 
mind  fed  by  old  traditions  of  past  times  in 
England,  and  paternal  anecdotes  of  the 
wonders  of  foreign  lands,  both  elements  to  feed 
the  natural  wonder  of  a  fine-minded  youngster, 
Blake's  youth  was  surely  a  happy  one.  The 
house  in  which  he  lived,  it  seems,  still  exists, 
in  a  venerable  and  beautiful  age,  and  you  see 
the  site  of  the  two  acres  of  garden  which 
belonged  to  it,  and  in  which  Robert  played  as 
a  boy,  and  afterwards  paced  about  seriously 
enough  as  a  man.  As  a  boy,  one  does  not, 
however,  picture  him  as  very  particularly 
vivacious;  but,  though  genial  enough,  com- 
posed, thoughtful,  and  mild.  Th6  fine  dark 
eyes,  which  his  portrait  shows,  have  much 
capability  of  tenaer  and  inquiring  softness, 
and  help  us  to  fancy  him  listening  to  Father 
Humphrey's  stories  of  his  mercantile  cruises  in 
his  vessel  with  curiosity  tempered  by  awe. 
The  world  round  him  was  so  wonderful,  and 
all  so  holy  to  young  Blake,  as  he  grew  into 
Puritanism ;  and  here  was  Father  Humphrey 
with  stories  about  new,  far-off  wonders  and 
beauties — of  a  Spain  where  Cervantes  was 
still  alive;  of  the  dusky  pirates  of  Africa 
dashing  about  the  Mediterranean  ;  of  the 
stem,  mailed  knights  of  Malta ;  and  the  slave- 
markets  of  the  South. 

Blake  went  to  college,  and  there  studied 
hard — whether  by  way  of  recreation,  also 
indulging  in  **  stealing  of  swans,"  is  doubtful 
— and  to  the  present  writer  highly  improbable. 
Blake  ripened  into  scholarship,  and  it  seems, 
always  retained  a  certiiin  turn  for  a  literary 
species  of  sareasni — delighting  to  launch  a 
(juotation  from  Horace  and  Juvenal  as  heartily 
as  a  shot,  when  it  seemed  the  proper  weapon. 
He  failed  in  his  contest  for  a  scholarship  at 
Christ  Church,  but  stuck  to  the  College  of 
Wadiiam,  where  they  still  show  his  portrait. 
In  the  interim,  his  father's  prospects  had 
\\)cci\   viwiVemii^N  Vc^Vi^tt  resolved  to  try  to 
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mend  matters  by  getting  a  fellowship  at 
Merton  College ; — did  try,  and  missed.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  ho  did  not  get  fair  play ; 
indeed,  the  predominant,  the  alUimportant 
fact  about  the  youth  was  now,  we  may  say, 
grown.  He  was  known  to  **  profess  Puritan 
sentiments."  For,  by  this  time,  in  all  parts 
of  England,  in  colleges,  inns  of  court,  in  polite 
circles,  in  country  towns,  a  certafn  number  of 
the  young  men  began  to  be  distinctly  no- 
ticeable for  what  was  called  **  Puritanidra." 
What  was  it  ?  Whence  came  it  ?  Nobody 
could  tell  exactly,  though  everybody  had  his 
explanation  somehow.  One  thing  was  clear, 
they  had  a  decided  objection  to  anything 
^  P«:pistical,"  loved  not  the  Rubric  according 
to  the  pedant  Laud — were  an  earnest,  melan- 
choly, hiffh-aspiring  set  of  men.  Most  people 
could  judge  aoout  the  surface,  and  there  was 
great  laughter  at  the  movement  from  many 

Jinarters,  and  much  persecution,  especially 
rom  head-quarters.  But  still  the  movement 
^w,  and  the  young  sucking  Cavaliers — bril- 
liant boys  with  love-locks  like  the  ^little 
rings  of  the  vine  "  (to  use  an  expression  of 
Jeremy  Taylor's) — laughed  on,  and  were 
getting  more  angry.  Blake,  although  not 
•*  Fellow,"  became  Master  of  Arts,  remained 
five  years  at  Oxford,  indeed,  after  missing  the 
fellowship.  He  had  been  at  college  nine  years, 
and  was  twenty-seven  years  old,  when  his 
father  was  taken  with  his  death-illness ;  and 
he  became  head  of  the  family,  with  a  sadly 
wrecked  property  to  manage  for  the  widow 
and  the  children. 

Blake  was  now  a  fully-developed  man,  and 
taking  up  his  residence  at  home  at  Bridge- 
water,  was  soon  a  very  noticeable  man  amooc^ 
his  townsmen.  And  the  towns  of  England 
wanted  noticeable  men,  then.  The  Revolu- 
tion was  coming  on.  Organisations,  on  one 
side  or  another,  were  forming  themselves  all 
over  the  country.  And  surely  there  was  no 
more  deep-hearted  man  than  Blake,  who,  seeing 
ail  this  movement  going  on  from  his  quiet 
Bridgewater  retreat,  had  quite  made  up  his 
mind  to  his  duty.  Ho  was  soon  potent  in 
Somersetshire,  in  opposition  to  the  now  in- 
fatuated Court  There  is  nothing  more  clearly 
evident  about  Blake,  be  it  said,  than  a  fact 
well  known  about  others  of  his  party ;  than  a 
natural  earnest  tranquillity!  Anywhere  he 
would  have  stayed  in  peace;  where  a  holy 
peace  was  possible.  But  when  the  ear-clip- 
ping, nose-slitting,  &c.,  and  other  ** cookery" 
(as  Swift  would  call  it)  was  rampant,  he 
could  only  sav  ^ith  Oliver,  "  What  are  we  to 
expect  ? "  All  England  was  anxiously  asking 
the  same  question. 

Blake  sat  in  Parliament  for  Bridgewater  in 
the  Short  Parliament ;  sat  in  Parliament  for 
Taunton  in  the  **  Say  Parliament,"  to  which 
he  was  elected  in  1645.  When  the  Revolution 
fairly  began,  his  troop  was  one  of  the  first  in 
the  field ;  and  ho  fought  in  "  almost  every 
action  of  importance  in  the  western  counties." 
Dashing  across  the  country  with  his  dragoons, 


his  blow  and  his  flash  fell  terribly  together. 
But  there  was  always  about  Blake  a  reputa- 
tion distinct  from  his  military  one.  People 
early  learned  that  he  was  a  good,  high- 
minded  man,  spotlessly  beautiful  in  character ; 
who  might  be  trusted  by  friends  and  enemies. 
Fighting  was  not  a  task  he  was  bom  for. 
He  had  quiet  habits  of  business  which  were 
ready  to  go  through  all  manner  of  disagree 
able  duties,  such  as  sequestrations  of  delin- 
quents' estates,  and  so  on.  Especially,  one 
sees  him  to  be  a  man  of  excellent  temper 
and  singularly  modest,  so  that  his  genius, 
displaying  itself  always,  always  came  in  a 
shape  so  attractive,  so  homely,  that  you  may 
say  that  the  royalty  of  his  nature  seemed 
inclined  to  travel  inccgf.  He  went  about  like 
Thor  on  his  travels,  leaving  great  things  done 
if  there  were  need  of  them,  but  superficially 
noticeable  only  as  a  homely  voyager. 

Rupert  of  the  Rhine  came  thundering 
down  to  the  West — a  man  of  the  fiery,  dash- 
ing temperament  needful  to  war:  but  his 
was  not  the  splendid  sort  of  terror.  He  did 
not  gleam  like  lightning — rather  volcanically, 
and  scattering  mud  and  ashes.  There  was 
something  unholy  about  his  apparitions;  he 
was  a  kind  of  **  headless  horseman,"  and  sug- 
gested thoughts  of  sulphur.  When  he  at- 
tacked Bristol,  Captain  Blake  commanded 
the  fort  called  Prior's  Hill,  and  kept  it  to  the 
last,  an  impregnable  little  spot,  alive  with 
fire  when  enemies  approached.  Rupert  had 
an  intention,  so  he  said,  of  hanging  Blake; 
which  to  BUke,  from  Rupert,  was  a  high 
compliment.  After  Bristol  had,  in  spite  of 
Blake,  surrendered.  Parliament  ffave  him  new 
appointments.  He  was  made  lieutenant- 
colonel  to  Popham's  regiment,  the  finest 
militia  in  the  country.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  his  brother  Samuel  lost  his  life. 
The  daring  young  Samuel,  hotly  chasing  two 
Royalist  officers,  came  up  with  them  at 
Strenchill,  and  was  killed.  When  the  ne^s 
came  to  Bridgewater,  the  officers  hesitated  to 
tell  their  colonel ;  but  of  course  the  news  had 
to  come  out  **  He  had  no  business  there," 
was  the  first  sentence.  And  then  Blake 
retired  to  a  room  in  the  Swan  inn,  and  poured 
out  his  heart  in  such  tears  as  we  may  fancy. 
^  Died  Abner  as  a  fool  dieth,"  he  said,  in  the 
grim  Puritan  language — ^^Died  Abner  as  a 
fool  dieth  I " 

His  next  feat  was  the  defence  of  Lyme 
against  Maurice;  one  of  the  most  splendid 
achievements  of  the  war.  The  Cavaliers  lost 
two  thousand  men  here,  and  were  unable  to 
take  the  town.  Blake  was  now  made  full 
colonel,  and  had  the  highest  reputation  in  the 
west  country.  In  the  west  country  the  king 
had  still  a  stronghold,  when  it  occurred  to 
Blake  that  now  was  the  time  to  take  Taunton. 
Taunton  being  a  central  place,  and  controlling 
the  great  western  highway;  standing  like  an 
island  of  Malta — a  key  of  a  place — which, 
once  in  proper  hands  would  be  invaluable. 
Down  swooped  TWa^Ve  Xjc^  >Xv^  ^\«»%  ^"SwA.^ 
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capitulation ;  marched  Colonel  Reeves  out,  and 
hiniMeir  nnd  Sir  Robert  Pye  in,  nmidHt  the 
peulin^' of  bells,  on  the  eighth  of  July,  1644, 
six  days  aftor  Cromwell  had  defeated  Rupert 
at  Marston  Moor. 

This  was  an  achievement  done  "cleanly," 
in  proverbial  phrase.  Blake  by  this  had  q;oi 
Nnujrjy  into  the  very  heart  of  the  kind's  best 
country.  Unfortunately,  the  Earl  of  Essex's 
capitulation  was  to  be  put  ajjainst  it,  but 
BLike  could  make  up  for  many  failings.  He 
was  quite  determined  to  hold  Taunton,  come 
what  rni^ht.  Colonel  Wyndham  came,  with 
hi.H  Royalist  forces,  and  really  appealed  quite 
pathetically  to  our  hero  to  surrender.  "  I 
neither  fear  your  menaces  nor  accept  your 
proffers,"  answers  Blake  (no  doubt  **  curlinji; 
his  whiskers,"  which  was  his  rather  oriental 
habit,  when  e.xcite  ) ;  nnd  the  storm  bi*gan. 

The  defence  of  Taunton  ranks  among  our 
best  English  miliUiry  acljievements.  Jt  was 
defended  against  superior  forces,  assaults, 
sUirvations,  cordons,  concentrations,  nnd  mili- 
tiiry  expedients  of  all  stirts,  until  relief  came 
from  London.  The  succouring  forces  f(»und 
Taunton  black,  battered,  and  with  inhabit- 
ants starving  among  ruins;  but  still  impreg- 
nable :  unconquerable  by  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil,  as  a  Puritan's  will ! 
Next  spring,  Blake  blew  open  Dunster 
Cnstle, .  a  "  virgin  fortress  "  of  royalty,  so 
called. 

The  Revolution  was  by  this  time  at  its 
critical  period.  As  usual  nothing  is  so  remark- 
able in  Blake  as  his  utter  personal  moderation. 
Returned  us  a  member  to  I'arliament,  he  pre- 
ferred his  quiet  government  at  Taunton.  The 
"suspicions"  we  hear  of,  ab<»ut  his  treatment 
by  this  party  or  that  party,  never  came  from 
himself.  Others  have  supplied  them  for  him, 
gratuitously.  But  Blake,  whatever  were  his 
speculative  "opinions"  on  government  (con- 
cerning which  it  is  not  easy  to  get  definite 
knowledge),  had  the  sentiment  of  duty  to  the 
cause  predominant  in  his  heart,  and  assumed 
the  "naval  command,"  when  ho  was  or- 
dered, with  his  usual  quiet  loyalty.  We 
know  that  he  wns  opposed  to  the  execution 
of  Charles ;  we  may  suppr>se,  if  we  please, 
that  he  would  have  preferred  a  republic 
to  the  rule  of  Cromwell.  But  Blake  was 
no  system-monger ;  Blake  did  not  eome 
into  the  strife  with  any  little  bundle  of 
theories  which  the  faets  (.f  the  movement  were 
to  be  made  to  suit.  He  was  pre-emincfitly 
loyal  and  open-hearted  to  the  duty  which  the 
day  brouj^ht  with  it  For  instance,  when  his 
captains  were  for  K(>nn«  opposition  to  Crotnwell 
and  the  army:  'mNo,"  said  B!ake;  "it  is  iiol 
for  us  to  mind  allMrs  of  state,  but  to  keep 
foreigners  from  foolinj/  us."  H<»w  like  a  sen- 
tence  i>f  Nelson's  (»r  Collingwood's  that  reads! 
The  same  pious  loyalty  distinguish  .s  them  all. 
No  ujattcr  who  Was  running  after  pudding, 
places,  or  republics.  They  were  always  at 
their  duty. 

liliike  went  to  se.a  at  the  middle  age  of  Vife 


08  a  **  General  of  the  Fleet**  Ho  cannot  have 
been  a  sailor  in  the  sense  in  which  Nelson  wns 
one.  Bat  neither  had  Cromwell  been  bred  a 
soldier.  Blake  had,  however,  the  talent  and 
practice  of  governing ;  the  heart  of  a  brave 
man ;  and  an  eye  for  sweeping  the  horizon  ! 
Then,  may  we  not  say  that  ho  was  a  born 
sailor?  Born  with  the  murmur  of  the  sea 
humming  ifi  him,  did  he  not  revel  on  it,  like 
a  wild  sea-bird,  that  has  reached  it  ut  lasU 
across  long  tracts  of  the  dull-co'oured  hard 
land  ?  There  is  no  violent  improbability 
in  suppo-sing  him  born  with  a  turn  for 
being  afloat,  as  the  onk  is;  ready  to  strip  his 
leaves  and  bark,  and  swim,  unconquerable, 
an  V  where. 

The  navy  seems  to  have  been  almost  neutral, 
hitherto.  But  the  time  was  come  when  the 
navy  was  to  be  a  very  importiint  arm,  and 
there  needed  important  preliminary  reforms. 
For  dockyards  were  infamously  conducted, 
and  ships  were  scarcely  seaworthy  ;  as, 
indeed,  people  say  of  some  of  them  even  in 
our  own  enlightened  days.  Rupert  and 
Maurice  were  blooming  into  piracy,  and  as 
lively  afloat  as  water-rats.  So  Blake  had  to 
begin,  in  his  own  quiet,  determined  way,  re- 
forming the  fleet;  removing  idle,  vicious,  dis- 
sipated fellows,  and  seeking  out  able  captains. 
He  hoisted  his  flag  on  the  18th  April,  1649, 
at  the  age  of  fifty.  Fancy  him  passing  down 
the  CliJinru'l  with  his  division  of  ships  that 
summer  ;  not  a  dandy  squadron ;  but  clumsy- 
looking  and  seedy  vessels,  with  a  cerUdn 
semi-barbarous  gorgeousness  too;  the  plain 
white  tlanr  with  a  red  cross  flying  from  the 
mast-head. 

Firxt,  Blake  began  by  blockading  Rupert 
in  Kinsale,  and  kept  him  there  the  whole 
summer.  Rupert  was  in  a  pretty  position 
by  winter  time,  with  Cromwell  :idvancing 
southward  by  land,  and  the  immoveable  Blake 
waiting  for  him  at  sea.  Heavy  gales  scattt^red 
Blake's  tleet,  blowing  them  away  in  the 
otfing,  and  by  the  end  of  October,  Rupert 
got  to  sea  with  seven  vessels,  and  made 
for  Portugal,  picking  up  vessels,  corsair- 
fashion,  of  all  nations  as  prizes,  with  a 
swo(»p  like  an  albatross's.  Blake,  after  co- 
operating  with  the  land  forces  in  Ireland 
some  time,  was  sent  on  a  winter  cruise  after 
the  prince  with  five  ships,  with  names 
that  sound  eccentric  now-a-days :  Tiger, 
John,  Tenth  Whelp,  Signet,  nnd  Constant 
Warwick.  Blake  was  in  the  Tiger.  More 
ves-*ols  joined  him  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Rupert  wi'ut  up  the  Tagus  with  his 
stjuadron  ;  the  Portuguese  court  were  inclined 
to  aid  him  :  but  here  was  the  famous  admiral, 
representing  that  the  said  piratical  squaidron 
of  RupcTt's  belonged  to  the  "Parliament  <»f 
England,"  and  waiting  in  that  beautiful  river 
(where  we  so  lately  had  a  fleet  enjoyinj;  the 
opera!)  to  lay  rude  hands  upon  it!  The  Court 
temporised  ;  at  last  Blake,  now  tired  of  talk- 
ing, seized  the  "Brazil  fleet  of  nine  sail,"  and 
\  pul  Uu^V^'  rtwMv  \w\,<i  ^^^vi^xv.,  sans  i^krase^     The 
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fuel  wafei,  that  mild,  modest  way  of  Blake's 
quite  deceived  his  majesty,  who  thought  he 
could  tickle  the  lion's  nose  as  he  pleased — he 
looked  so  good-natured.  Blake  '  attacked 
another  of  the  Brazil  fleets  ut  the  river^s 
mouth ;  sunk  the  admiral's  ship  like  a  stone ; 
captured  the  vice-admiral,  and  eleven  vessels 
laden  with  cargoes  of  great  value.  At  last, 
Rupert  came  out  with  the  deet,  and  got 
away ;  the  king  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  so 
dangerous  a  guest 

Rupert  seems  now  to  have  become  a  corsair 
by  profession,  and  to  have  pursued  it,  to  do 
him  justice,  like  a  Byrooic  hero.  His  first 
wish  was  to  make  the  Scilly  Islands  his 
"  pirate's  isle,"  where  he  could  have  plenty  of 
supplies  to  return  to  atHer  each  cruise.  The 
ubittinate  Puritimism  of  the  Council  of  State 
made  them  oppose  this  project  Rupert  was 
chased  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  and,  finally,  the 
home  branch  of  his  buniness  being  knocked 
on  the  head,  fled  to  the  West  Indies  with  his 
brotlier.  Blake  having  achieved  this,  also 
subdued  the  *^piratu*s  isle,"  and  was  now 
ready  for  the  next  achievement  ready  for 
him — the  Dutch  War. 

We  come  now  to  the  war  with  the  fleets  of 
that  great    people,    the   fleets    which   figure 
on  the  canvas  of  Vandevelde.     The  Dutch 
were  great  sailors,  with  a  splendid  commerce ; 
whoso  recent  history  had  been  all  triumph ; 
every   acre    of    whoso  land   was   a    victory. 
They    had    Adu^iials,  such   as   Van  Tromp 
and    Do  Ruyter,    of    a    fame  that    spread 
wherever  there  was  a  scji-breeze.     In   truth, 
the    Republie,    fat  with  iniinensurable   com- 
merce, was  beginning  to  *•  kick."     They  did 
not  like  the   notion  of   our  sovereignty    of 
the  narrow  seas;    still  less   our    Navigation 
Act      They  declined  to    strike  to  our  fl.-ig*, 
and  Vnn  Tn)mp    took    the   Channel  with  a 
fleet  of  forty-two  sail.     That  fleet  showed  in 
the  Downs.  Blake  st>od  to  sea  too, and  there, 
like  two  lightning-i'harged  clouds,  the  fleets 
streamed    over    tlie    blue    waters    together. 
Blake's   eye  lights   on   the  Dutch   flag.     No 
dip!  The  halyards  remained  still.  Then, there 
is  a  flash,  .inii  a  wreath  of  smoke,  and  a  boom- 
ing sound,  for  Biake   calls    attention  to  the 
necessity  of  dipping  the   colours.      Still  no 
such    politeness  !      And  at  last  Van  Tromp 
"wears," — as    they    call    it     at    sea — swims 
round    to   leeward.     He  approaches  the  Bn- 
glish  squadron  with  a  steady   onward   pace. 
The  English  **  lay-to,"  backing  the   main-top 
sails    in    the  orthodox    way;   and   now    the 
thunder-clouds  are  cominir  tofifether.      Blake 
was    standing  out    from     his    squadron   to 
hail    the    Dutch    adminil,   when   there    is   a 
thunder  and  a  cnish.     His  own  cabin  windows 
shatter  beside  him.     He  twirls  his  whiskers 
ominously,  with  a  bitter  saying  about  Tromp: 
and    now     the    thunder-clouds    have    met ! 
Broadsides  began  to  roar  about  four  o'clock  ; 
shot  splashed    into  the  hulls  ;    through   the 
smoke,  as  it  clears  away,  you  see  the  torn  rig- 
ging dangling  about,  and  the  masts  shattered 


and  raw.  The  actioD  was  a  very  sharp  one ; 
Van  Tromp  had  the  advantage  in  numbers ; 
but  the  squad nms  parted  after  a  orawn  battle. 
Blake  anchored  that  night  off  the  Ness,  with 
his  vessel,  the  James,  much  cut  up ;  but  next 
morning  the  Channel  was  clear. 

There  was  some  diplomatic  shilly-shallying 
even  after  this,  but  with  no  success.  Blake 
was  lord  in  the  Channel ;  his  cruisers  darting 
from  the  squadron  brought  in  prizes  daily. 
Both  nations  made  gigantic  struggles  for  the 
campaign;  and  there  were  splendid  pickings 
for  privateers.  Blake  sailed  northwards  to 
catch  the  Dutch  horde  of  herring-ships.  While 
he  was  on  this  mission,  Van  Tromp  put  to 
sea  from  the  Texel,  and  hovering  over  the 
coast  of  England  spread  great  anxiety  there. 
Blake  returned,  and  the  squadrons  met;  but 
a  gale  of  the  most  terrible  character  blew 
friends  and  enemies  away  from  each  other. 
The  Dutch  suffered  more  than  Blake ;  and 
Van  Tromp  soon  after  retired  into  private 
life  in  disgust  Soon  afterwards  De  Witt 
joined  De  Ruyter.  About  this  time  Blake 
made  a  dexterous  backhanded  blow  at  a 
French  fleet  under  the  Duke  of  Vendome, 
tmd  brought  them  into  Dover  Roads.  This 
was  a  notable  instance  of  his  terrible  prompt- 
ness; for  it  was  an  evolution  only  justified 
to  the  authorities  by  supreme  success ;  but 
seen  into  by  Biake,  decided  on,  and  done,  at 
once. 

He  was  now  off  again  after  De  Witt  and 
De  Ruyter,  and  came  up  with  them  off  the 
North  Foreland,  on  the  28th  September ; 
both  squadrons  had  a  terrible  dose  of  shot, 
for  they  were  at  close  quarters.  In  the  very 
outnet  two  of  the  Dutchmen  went  down;  and 
the  Dutch  were  defeated  Vrith  severe  loss  of 
life.  As  may  be  supposed,  Blake  was  now  of 
the  highest  naval  repuUtion,  had  made  his 
laurels  look  brighter  and  fresher  than  ever, 
from  the  salt  water.  The  Dutch  found  it 
necessary  to  call  out  Van  Tromp  again,  and 
put  him  at  the  head  of  their  fleet. 

The  two  great  admirals  began  the  war  over 
again  on  a  cold  and  stormy  night,  and  Blake, 
in  the  Triumph,  with  a  small  fleet,  got  a 
check ;  the  matter  was  a  suspicious  one,  for 
Blake  was  obliged  to  complain  of  misconduct 
among  some  of  his  officers,  and  he  even  desires 
a  *^  discharge  from  this  employment,'*  as  '*  far 
too  great  for  me  ...  .  so  that  I  may  spend 
the  remainder  of  my  days  in  private  retire- 
ment, and  in  prayers  to  the  Lord  for  blessings 
on  you  and  on  this  nation."  As,  indeed — he 
had  led  a  life  of  storm  and  fire  by  sea  and 
land,  and  was  not  in  good  health,  and  in- 
wardly had  his  solemn  sorrows,  and  wished 
for  a  time  of  prayer,  other  than  in  his  black 
(»ld  ships  on  the  high  seas !  The  Council  of 
State  paid  extreme  attention  to  his  suggestions 
(of  course  excepting  his  request  for  retire- 
ment), and  disci  pi  inarr  movements  were  car- 
ried on,  according  to  his  judgment 

Meanwhile,    Van    Tromp   had    been    per- 
forming  thai  cunoxx-a  <iTi^W\\.  ^l  wKxa^^^^wi.^ 
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Was  Wdundt'd  feevereiy. 
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•  _■:       2"--  ---'    -^   '   dose,  he  was 

-..■.:    n^*,  ■-■■r   ^•'-   ^^*^  pretty 

^      .  I  ."  :  *   V  ■  .  :   :  ■ .  -   *":i  down,  and 

7      '  '  •     .  x-r:  r    :     ^  >    ^i;^  same,   and 

.  .:    lixj  ..id    he^rd   of   his 

:  •   r^i   :    .:    iiy.  ;.ad  talk  of  the 

--  -1  -  i-f -  -■*    ■  --  -  7  -i*-*^.     Then,  eating 
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a  little  bread,  with  two  or  three  glasses  of 
cartary,  he,  with  Thomas's  assistance,  went 
to  bed." 

A  CHINAMAN'S  BALL 

Singapore,  F&bruarw  21«(,  18691 

Such  of  your  readers  as  have  visited  the 
Goldun  Chersonese,  with  the  pretty  and 
thriving  little  island  situated  at  its  southern 
extremity,  must  have  obsen^ed  with  some 
curiosity  the  confluence  on  that  spot  of  a  hun- 
dred dilTerent  streams  of  population.  From 
the  west  and  from  the  eu8t,  from  the  south 
and  from  the  north,  strangers  are  perpetually 
arriving  in  search  of  health,  pleasure,  or  profit. 
Chief  among  these  immigrants  are  the  natives 
of  the  Celestial  Empire  ;  who,  allured  by 
rupees  (although  an  emigrant  from  China 
makes  an  outlaw  of  himself),  would,  at  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night,  undertake  the  cir- 
cumnavigation  of  the  globe.  At  Singapore 
they  have  long  formed  the  most  active  and 
important  class  of  inhabitants.  Arriving  fre- 
quently with  an  empty  purse,  they  apply  them- 
selves fearlessly  and  without  the  least  fasti- 
diousness to  any  kind  of  labour  that  presents 
itself.  They  live  sparely,  lie  on  boards,  and  dis- 
play an  example  of  economy  which  in  Western 
Europe  would  inspire  even  misers  with 
despair.  The  consequence  of  all  this,  is,  that 
in  some  cases  they  amass  large  fortunes,  and 
either  return  to  China,  or  remain  where  they  are 
already  comfortable,  resolving  for  the  remainder 
of  their  days  to  fcjist  on  the  juiciest  of  dogs. 

Yet,  though  these  hardy  .adventurers  abound 
not  only  here  in  Singapore,  but  in  every  other 
4)art  of  the  East,  few  things  appear  to  be  less 
understood  than  their  real  habits  and  charac- 
ter. Sometimes,  one  finds  them  represented 
as  a  pacific  and  timid,  but  industrious  people, 
with  little  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  no 
feeling  of  independence.  Elsewhere  they 
are  regarded  as  fierce,  turbulent,  insatiable ; 
addicted  to  material  indulgences ;  faithless, 
cruel,  and  seldom  touched  with  sympathy  for 
other  men. 

There  are  certainly  some  contradictions  in 
the  character  of  the  Chinese,  which  will  sup- 
ply colour  to  either  of  these  sketches.  Vain 
they  certainly  are,  of  being,  according  to  their 
own  theory,  the  only  nation  that  is  gifted 
with  two  eyes.  At  the  same  time,  they  often 
condescend  to  use,  in  a  most  servile  way,  the 
eyes  of  Europeans.  Until  the  present  time, 
however,  they  would  seem  to  have  resisted  all 
temptation  to  indulge  in  balls  and  routs,  to 
enliven  their  time  by  familiar  social  colloquies 
with  ladies,  or  to  give  champagne  suppers. 
At  length,  however,  even  in  this  respect  the 
time  hjis  come  when  the  ethics  of  Confucius 
have  proved  too  weak  to  resist  the  demoral- 
ising impulse  of  example.  Civilisation'^ makes 
sad  havoc  among  the  principles  of  Buddhism. 
Instead  of  approaching  through  opium  the 
joys  of  Nibbin,  or  absolute  quietude,  the  men 
of  long  tails  and  angular  physiognomy  have 
entered   with   a  horrible    energy    upon    the 


career  of  Western  dissipation :  late  hours,  fid- 
dling, dancing,  and  rich  collations  liberally 
sprinkled  with  champagne. 

Kim  Sing,  a  merchant  well-known  as  an 
Antonio  on  the  Rialto  of  Singapore,  con- 
ceived a  few  weeks  ago  the  intrepid  design 
of  giving  the  first  Chinese  ball  ever  beheld 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  Having  recently 
erected  a  spacious  Godown,  or  suite  of 
chambers  and  warehouses,  he  resolved  to 
convert  one  of  these  into  a  magnificent  ban- 
queting-hall  and  dancing-room.  Europeans 
probably  aided  him  in  organising  the  prelimi- 
naries of  the  entertainment,  in  selecting  the 
musicians,  and  in  the  judicious  provision  of 
refreshment  for  his  guests.  Numerous  invi- 
tations  were  issued  to  gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  all  tribes  and  tongues,  who  were  requested 
to  be  present  in  their  respective  costumes  on 
the  appointed  evening  at  the  Godown  of  Kim 
Sing.  A  detail  of  the  ethnological  display 
made  at  this  party  might  be  taken  for  a  bad 
joke,  but  I  am  perjectly  serious  and  deliberate 
in  stating  generally  that  the  company  included 
Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Dutchmerf,  Scotch- 
men, Irishmen,  Germans,  Portuguese  from 
Malacca,  Spaniards  from  the  Philippines, 
.Malays,  Klings,  Bombayises,  Cambodians, 
Tonquinese,  Mandarins  from  Cochin  China, 
Siamese,  Peguans,  Arabs,  Javanese,  Jews, 
Parsees,  Chinese,  and  half-castes. 

I  considered  myself  extremely  fortunate  to 
have  arrived  just  in  time  to  be  present  at  this 
entertainment.  I  had  of  course  about  me  (as 
every  body  else  had)  the  usual  prejudices  of  my 
own  race,  and  therefore,  on  being  presented  to 
the  master  of  the  house,  with  his  pig-tjiil,  sharp 
features,  and  Mongolian  eyt'c»,it  was  with  much 
difficulty  that  I  kept  my  mirth  under  polite 
restraint  I  had  been  introduced  under  the 
best  possible  auspices,  and  soon  felt  myself 
quite  at  home,  both  with  the  Celestial  and 
the  terrestrial  visitors.  The  ladies  of  the 
company  being  in  a  decided  minority,  each 
having  about  two  gentlemen  to  her  fair  share, 
I,  being  quite  a  stranger,  began  to  apprehend 
a  paucity  of  partners.  I  was  mistaken :  a 
young  lady  of  Dutch  descent,  but  dark  in 
complexion  as  a  Malay,  soon  found  herself,  I 
know  not  how,  my  vis-3i-vis,  and  away  we 
went,  whirling  and  pirouettmg  down  the 
apartment,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the 
Asiatic  neophytes.  T  must  pause  here  to  ob- 
serve, by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  the  ball- 
room was  not  smaller  than  the  body  of  a  good- 
sized  English  church,  with  a  row  of  pillars  on 
each  side  under  the  galleries,  behind  which 
the  spectators  thronged.  Next  after  us,  fol- 
lowed a  Jew  in  the  costume  of  Benffal  with  a 
delicate  young  damsel  fresh  from  England. 
Then,  came  a  fire-worshipper  with  a  Parisian 
belle,  and  then  a  multitude  of  unimaginable 
combinations,  until  the  floor  was  crowded  with 
dancers  glancing  hither  and  thither  beneath 
the  glitter  of  the  splendid  chandeliers. 

The  harmony  of  dance  and  music  was,  how- 
ever,  presently  disturbed  by  an  uncivil  Frei^Q.Vv- 
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man  (a  rare  creature),  who  suddenly  dineover- 
in^  that  he  had  loftt  his  partner,  plunged 
About  the  room  in  senreh  of  her,  nnd  found 
her  actively  pointinpr  her  toe«  at  a  youngf  En- 
glish lieutenant  of  ^i^antic  stature.  Jacques 
Bonhomme,  being  sniHii,  had  some  trouble  to 
strike  his  rival  in  the  face ;  the  rival  with 
much  courtesy  requested  him  to  walk  down- 
stairs, and  promised  a  sufficient  explanation 
when  the  dance  was  over.  J.icques  remained 
upstairs,  wandering  about  the  room  like  a 
wolf  in  a  cage.  A  duel  impended,  and  the 
Asiatics  very  much  enjoyed  the  prospect  of 
this  unexpected  addition  to  their  evening's 
entertainment.  Somebody,  however,  procured 
the  intervention  of  police,  and  in  a  comer  of 
a  ball-room  there  took  place  the  episode  of 
arrest,  bail,  and  those  other  details  preliminary 
to  civil  action  against  Jacques  Bonhomme  for 
assault  and  battery. 

Having  sharccf  several  dances  with  my 
young  Asiatic  Netherlander,  I  next  found 
myself  opposite  a  Spanish  lady,  from  Manilla, 
who  smoked  between  the  figures,  and  spoke 
very  bad  English.  This,  however,  she  declared 
t(»  me  was  her  favourite  language,  though  »hc 
knew  both  Malay  and  French ;  I  was  there- 
fore bound,  in  politeness,  to  conceal  my  ignor- 
ance as  to  the  import  of  about  two  wo^s  in 
every  three  with  which  she  favoured  me. 

The  cluster  of  faces  peering  out  from 
between  the  pillars  was  now  and  then 
lighted  up  with  laughter,  as  odd  groups  of 
dancers  whirled  past ;  even  the  dancers  them- 
selves often  found  it  impossible  to  preserve 
their  gravity.  Some  little  awkwnrdness, 
moreover,  was  occasionally  displayed  by  the 
strangely  united  couples.  For  example,  a 
young  lady  from  Calcutta,  dressed  after  the 
most  elaborate  fashion  of  the  city  of  palaces, 
got  fearfully  etitan'^'.v  .  in  a  Sehottische  with  a 
Chinese  Mandarin,  whoso  large,  jetr black 
tail  descended  considerably  below  his  waist. 
As  he  hopped  and  frisked,  the  tiiil  flew  about 
in  the  most  dangerous  manner.  No  doubt 
could  be  entertained,  however,  that  the  gon- 
tlemnn  had  been  tsiking  lessons  for  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks,  because  he  rwilly  went  through 
the  business  of  the  dance  very  reHpectably. 
At  leuL'th,  however,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
o.v  of  his  red  slippers  came  ofl'.  A  burst  of 
laughter,  whieh  it  was  impossible  to  restrain, 
shook  the  fat  sides  of  the  host  at  this  disnster, 
while  the  unhappy  IIow-Cuim-Foo  quitted 
his  partner,  and  rushed,  with  his  long  tail  like 
a  comet,  to  regain  the  shoe — for  to  be  shoeless 
is  to  be  disgraced  in  Celestial  eyes. 

At  another  time,  and  in  another  part  of  the 
room,  the  tails  of  two  of  the  Chinese,  as  they 
pjis^ed  one  another,  back  to  back,  hooked 
together:  perhaps  by  the  string  which  tied 
th«*m.  While  the  gentlemen  butted  forward 
with  their  heads,  after  the  manner  of  rams,  to 
dissolve  their  involuntary  partnership,  their 
chosen  partners  ran  into  each  others  arms, 
and  whirled  on  in  the  waltz  without  them. 

Bvcomiog  by  degrees  a  little  tired,  I  slipped 


behind  the  pillars  for  rest.  Hero  I  observed 
neat  little  tables  in  front  of  luxurious  sofas, 
on  which  several  Celestials  reclined  at  their 
full  length,  smoking  opium.  They  appeared 
to  bo  in  a  delicious  state  of  dreaminess, 
imagining  themselves,  perhaps,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Lake  of  Lilies,  with  orange  and  tea- 
trees  blossoming  around  them.  Near  these, 
were  two  or  three  Hindoos  smoking  the 
hookah:  in  their  neighbourhood  a  solitary- 
Turk,  who  bon^  in  his  countenance  an  expres- 
sion of  inGniUt  disdain  for  the  infidels  of 
all  colours  whom  he  saw  around  him.  As 
I  had  recently  come  from  his  part  of  the 
world,  I  accosted  him  at  once,  and  great  was 
his  delight,  when  he  heard  a  greeting  in  the 
language  of  SUimboul.  The  whole  economy 
of  his  features  immediately  underwent  a  com- 
plete change.  He  would  gladly  have  pro- 
longed our  conversation  until  morning,  bad 
I  not  been  reminded  of  an  engagement  to 
waltz  with  a  houri  from  Manilla. 

To  describe  fitly  the  supper  which  followed, 
1  ought  to  have  studied  for  three  years  under 
some  Parisian  gastronome.  It  was  a  chaos  of 
dainties,  each  more  tempting  than  the  other. 
All  the  fruits  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  of 
India,  China,  and  the  West — some  in  their 
natural  state,  others  exquisitely  preserved, 
were  piled  around  us.  There  were  birds* 
nest  soups,  puppy  ragouts,  pill.. us  of  kanga- 
roos*  tails,  fish  of  all  kinds,  and  pastry  in 
profusion.  And  then  for  the  wines — all 
the  wines  that  France,  Germany,  and  Hun- 
gary could  produce,  sparkled  on  the  board, 
and  the  most  anxious  care  was  taken  that 
every  one  should  bo  supplied  with  what 
ho  most  desired.  While  we  were  regaling  our-* 
selves,  delicious  strains  of  muBic,  issuing  from 
I  know  not  where,  stole  into  the  apartment. 
This  I  thought  much  better  than  a  noisy  band, 
destroying  or  bewildering  one's  appetite  from 
a  gallery  immediately  over-head.  In  this  case, 
the  music  seemed  to  form  part  of  the  flavour  of 
the  fruits  and  wines,  so  finely  did  it  steal  into 
the  air.  Two  or  three  songs,  sung  by  female 
singers  from  Italy,  forcibly  carried  me  back  by 
aMsociation  to  old  happy  days  in  Europe.  By 
way  of  variety,  we  h'id  a  little  Asiatic  music 
also,  which  several  of  the  Europeans  present 
thought  themselves  compelled,  by  the  laws  of 
taste,  to  pronounce  detestable.  I  differed  from 
them  greatly.  Though  inartificial,  it  seemed 
to  mo  full  0?  sweetness,  and  stri*  ingly  charac- 
teristic of  wild,  fierce,  and  impassioned  races. 
Not,  however,  being  a  connoisseur  in  these 
matters,  I  may  of  course  be  wrong.  Besides, 
I  judged  (after  such  a  supper)  in  a  spirit  of 
extreme  good  humour  towards  all  the  world. 

It  was  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  when  we  separated ;  and  as  I 
had  to  take  a  ride  of  three  or  four  miles 
into  the  country  before  going  to  bed,  I  felt  so 
refreshed  by  the  cool  night  air,  that  on 
reaching  home,  I  lay  down  to  rest  as  tran- 
quilly as  a  child  miiiht,  after  no  more  fatiguing 
pleasure  than  a  frolic  in  the  garden. 
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BETTING-SHOPS. 


In  one  sporting  newspaper  for  Sunday, 
June  the  fourteoath,  there  are  nine-and- 
twenty  advertUements  from  Prophets,  who 
have  wonderful  information  to  give — for 
a  consideration  ranging  from  one  pound 
one,  to  two-and-sixpenco — concerning  every 
"event"  that  is  to  come  off  upon  the 
Turf.  Each  of  these  Prophets  has  an  un- 
rivalled and  unchallcngciible  "  Tip,"  founded 
on  amazing  intelligence  communicated  to  him 
by  illustrious  unknowns  (traitors  of  course, 
but  that  is  nobody's  business)  in  all  the  nicing 
stables.  Each,  is  perfectly  clear  that  his 
enlightened  patrons  and  correspondents  rmut 
win ;  and  each,  begs  to  guard  a  too-confiding 
world  against  relying  on  the  other.  They  aie 
all  philanthropists.  One  Sage  announces 
"  that  when  he  casts  his  practised  eye  on 
the  broad  surface  of  struggling  society,  and 
witnesses  the  slow  and  enduring  perseverance 
of  some,  and  the  infatuous  rush  of  the  many 
who  are  grappling  with  a  cloud,  he  is  led 
with  more  intense  desire  to  hold  up  the  lamp 
of  light  to  all."  lie  is  also  much  afflicted, 
because  "not  a  day  passes,  without  his 
witnessing  the  public  squandering  away  their 
money  on  worthless  rubbish."  Another, 
heralds  his  re-appearance  among  the  lesser 
stars  of  the  firmament  with  the  announce- 
ment, "Again  the  Conquering  Prophet 
comes ! "  Another  moralist  intermingles  with 
his  "Pick,"  and  "Tip,"  the  great  Christian 
precept  of  the  New  Testament  Another, 
confesses  to  a  small  recent  mistake  which  has 
made  it  "  a  disastrous  meeting  for  us,"  but 
considers  that  excuses  are  unnecessary  (after 
making  them),  for,  "  surely,  after  the  unpre- 
cedented success  of  the  proofs  ho  has  lately 
aflforded  of  his  capabilities  in  fishing  out  the 
must  carefully  hidden  turf  secrets,  he  may 
readily  be  excused  one  blunder."  All  the 
Prophets  write  in  a  rnpid  manner,  as  receiv-  ' 
ing  their  inspiration  on  horseback,  and  noting 
it  down,  hot  and  hot,  in  tlie  saudle,  for  the 
enlightvMiment  of  mankind  and  the  restora- 
tion ot'lhi'  golden  a;^'c. 

Tills  fl.Kirishing  tnide  is  a  raclancholy 
index  to  the  rourul  niitnb;Ts  of  human  donki*ys 
wlio  are  evorv^viu're  hroAzin;^  about.  Ami 
it  is  worlijy  oi"  rem  irk  t!i  .t  the  great  mass 
of   disciples  were,    at    first,    undoubtedly    to 


be  found  amongst  those  fast  young  gentle- 
men, wlio  are  so  excruciatingly  knowing  that 
they  nrc  not  by  any  means  to  be  taken  in  by 
Shakespeare,  or  any  sentimental  gammon 
of  that  sort  To  us,  the  idea  of  this 
would-be  keen  race  being  preyed  upon  by 
the  whole  Betting-book  of  Prophets,  is  one 
of  the  most  ludicrous  pictures  the  mind  can 
imagine;  while  there  is  a  just  and  pleasant 
retribution  in  it  which  would  awaken  in  us 
anything  but  animosity  towards  the  Prophets, 
if  the  mischief  ended  here. 

But,  the  mischief  has  the  drawback  that  it 
does  not  end  here.  When  there  are  so  many 
Picks  and  Tips  to  be  had,  which  will,  of  a 
surety,  pick  and  tip  their  happy  owners  into  the 
lap  of  Fortune,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every 
butcher^s  boy  and  errand  lad  who  is  sensible 
of  what  is  due  to  himself,  immediately  to 
secure  a  Pick  and  Tip  of  the  cheaper  sort, 
and  to  go  in  and  win.  Having  purchased 
the  talisman  from  the  Conquering  Prophet, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  noble  sportsman 
should  have  a  handy  place  provided  for 
him,  where  lists  of  the  running  horses  and  of 
the  latest  state  of  the  odds,  are  kept,  and 
where  he  can  lay  out  his  money  (or  some- 
body else's)  on  the  happy  animals  at  whom 
the  Prophetic  eye  has  cast  a  knowing 
wink.  Presto  !  Betting-shops  spring  up 
in  every  street!  There  is  a  demand  at 
all  the  brokers*  shops  for  old,  fly-blown, 
coloured  prints  of  race-horses,  and  for  any 
odd  folio  volumes  that  have  the  appearance 
of  Ledgers.  Two  such  prints  in  any  shop- 
window,  and  one  such  book  on  any  shop- 
counter,  will  make  a  complete  Betting-office, 
bank,  and  all. 

The  Betting-shop  may  be  a  Tobacconist's, 
thus  suddenly  transformed;  or  it  may  be 
nothing  but  a  Betting-shop.  It  may  be  got 
up  cheaply,  for  the  purposes  of  Pick  and  Tip 
investment,  by  the  removal  of  the  legitimate 
counter,  and  the  erection  of  an  official  par- 
tition and  desk  in  one  corner ;  or,  it  may  be 
wealthy  in  mahogany  fittings,  French  polish, 
and  oftico  furniture.  The  presiding  officer,  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  shabbiness,  may  bo  acci- 
dentally beheld  through  the  little  window — 
whence  from  the  inner  mysteries  of  the 
Temple.,  he  surveys  tlij  devotees  before  enter- 
ing on  business — drinking  gin  with  an 
admiring    client;    or   he   may    be  a  serenely 
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condescendiog  gentleman  of  Government  Office 
app<;ar2inc*e,  who  keeps  the  books  of  the  esta- 
blishment with  his  glass  in  his  eye.  The 
Institution  may  stoop  to  bets  of  single  shillings, 
or  may  reject  lower  ventures  than  half-ctowns, 
or  may  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
itself  and  the  snobs  at  five  shillings,  or  seven- 
ond-sixpcnoc,  or  half-a-sovereign,  or  even  (but 
very  rarely  indeed)  at  a  pound.  Its  note  of 
the  little  transaction  may  be  a  miserable  scrap 
of  limp  pasteboard  with  a  wretchedly  printed 
form,  worse  filled  up ;  or,  it  may  bo  a  gen- 
teelly tinted  card,  addressed  *'To  the  Cashier 
of  the  Aristocratic  Club,''  and  authorising 
that  important  officer  to  pay  the  bearer  two 
pounds  fifteen  shillings,  if  Greenhorn  wins 
the  Fortunatos*s  Cup;  and  to  be  very  par- 
ticular to  pay  it  the  day  after  the  race.  But, 
whatever  the  betting-shop  be,  it  has  only  to 
be  somewhere — anywhere,  so  people  pass  and 
repass — and  the  rapid  youth  of  England,  with 
its  slang  intelligence  perpetually  broad  awake 
and  its  weather  eye  continually  open,  will 
walk  in  and  deliver  up  its  money,  like  the 
helpless  Innocent  that  it  is; 

£'    PleoMd  to  the  last.  It  thinkB  Its  wager  won, 
And  licks  the  hand  by  which  it 's  surely  Done  I 

We  cannot  represent  the  head  quarters  of 
Household  Words  as  being  situated  peculiarly 
in  the  midst  of  these  establishments,  for,  they 
pervade  the  whole  of  London  and  its  suburbs. 
But,  our  neighbourhood  yields  an  abundant 
crop  of  Betting-shops,  and  wo  have  not  to  go 
far  to  know  something  about  them.  Piissing. 
the  other  day,  through  a  diity  thoroughfare, 
much  frequented,  near  Drury  I-iane  Theatre, 
we  found  that  a  new  Betting-shop  had  sud- 
denly been  added  to  the  number  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Cheerful. 

Mr.  Cheerfurs  small  ost:ibIishment  wns  su 
very  like  that  of  the  npothecary  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  unfurnished,  and  hastily  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  Bocure  and  protiUibIc 
investment,  that  it  attracted  our  particular 
notice.  It  burst  into  bloom,  too,  so  very  shortly 
before  the  Ascot  Meeting,  that  we  had  our 
suspicions  concerning  the  possibility  of  Mr. 
Cheerful  having  devised  the  ingenious  specu- 
lation of  getting  what  money  he  could,  up  to 
the  day  of  the  race,  and  then — if  wo  may  be 
allowed  the  harsh  expression — bolting.  We 
had  no  doubt  that  investments  would  be  made 
with  Mr.  Cheerful,  notwithstanding  the  very 
unpromising  appeanmco  of  his  establishment ; 
for,  even  as  we  were  considering  its  exterior 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  (it  may 
have  been  opened  that  very  morning),  we  sa*A' 
two  newsboys,  *  an  incipient  baker,  a  clerk, 
and  a  young  butcher,  go  in,  and  transact 
business  with  Mr.  Cheerful  in  a  most  con- 
fiding manner. 

We  resolved  to  lay  a  bet  with  Mr.  Cheerful, 
and  see  what  came  of  it  So,  we  stepped  across 
the  road  into  Mr.  CheerfuPs  Betting-shop,  and, 
having  glanced  at  the  lists  hanging  up  therein, 


while  another  noble  sportsman  (a  boy  with  a 
blue  bag)  laid  another  bet  with  Mr.  Cheerful, 
wo  expressed  our  desire  to  back  Tophana  for 
the  Western  Handicap,  to  the  spirited  amount 
of  half  a-crown.    In  making  this  advance  to 
Mr.  Cheerful,  we  looked  as  knowing  on  the 
subject,  both  of  Tophana  and  the  Western 
Handicap,  as  it  was  in  us  to  do :  though,  to 
confess  the  humiliating  truth,  we  neither  had, 
nor  have,  tho  least  idea  in  connection  with 
those  proper   names,   otherwise  than  as  we 
supposo    Tophana   to  bo   a  horse,  and  the 
Western    Handicap  an  aggregate  of  stakea. 
It  being  Mr.  CheerfuPs  business  to  be  grave 
and  ask  no  questions,  he  accepted  our  wager, 
booked  it,  and  handed  us  over  his  railed  desk 
the    dirty    scrap    of   pasteboard,  in  right  of 
which  we  were  to  claim — ^the  day  after  the 
race;  we   were  to  be  very  particular  about 
that — seven-and-sixpence  sterling,  if  Tophana 
won.    Some  demon  whispering  us  that  here 
was  an  opportunity  of  discovering  whether 
Mr.  Cheerful  had  a  ^ood  bank  of  wver  in  the 
cash-box,  we  handed  him  a  sovereign.    Mr. 
Cheerfurs   head   immediately  slipped   down 
behind  tho  partition,  investigating  imaginary 
drawers;  and'  Mr.  Cheerful*s  voice  was  pre- 
sently heard   to  remark,  in  a  stifled  manner, 
that  all  the  silver  had  been  changed  for  gold 
that  morning.    Afler  which,    Mr.    Cheerful 
reappeared  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  called 
in  from  a  parlour  the  sharpest  small  boy  ever 
beheld  by  human  vision,  and  dispatched  him 
for  change.     We  remarked  to   Mr.  Cheerful 
that   if  he   would  obligingly  produce    half-a 
sovereijrn  (having  so  much  gold  by  him)  wo 
would  increase  our  bet,  and  save  him  trouble. 
But,  Mr.  Cheerful,  sliding  down  behind  tho 
partition  again,answered  that  the  boy  was  gone, 
now — trust  him  for  that;  ho  had  vanished  the 
inst'int  he  was    spoken  to — and    it  was   no 
trouble  at  all.     Therefore,  wo  remained  until 
the   boy   came   back,   in   tho  society  of  Mr. 
Cheerful,  and   of  an  inscrutable  woman  who 
stared  out  resolutely  into  the  street,  and  was 
probably  Mrs.  Cheerful.     When  the  boy  re- 
turned, we  thought  x^Q  once  saw  him  faintly 
twitch  his  nose  while  we  received  our  change, 
as  if  he  exulted  over  a  victim ;  but,  he  was  so 
miraculously   sharp,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
be  certain. 

The  day  afler  tho  race,  arriving,  we  returned 
with  our  document  to  Mr.  CheerfuFs  estab- 
li^hment,  and  found  it  in  great  confusion.  It 
was  filled  by  a  crowd  of  boys,  mostly  greasy, 
dirty,  and  dissipated  ;  and  all  clamouring  for 
Mr.  Cheerful.  Occupying  Mr.  Cheerful's 
place,  was  the  miraculous  boy  ;  all  alone,  and 
unsupported,  but  not  at  all  disconcerted. 
Mr.  Cheerful,  ho  said,  had  gone  out  on 
*'  tickler  bizniz"  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  would'nt  be  back  till  late  at  night. 
Mrs.  Cheerful  w^as  gone  out  of  town  fc»r  her 
health,  till  the  winter.  Would  Mr.  Cheeiful 
be  back  to-morrow  ?  cried  the  crowd.  ''  He 
won't  be  here,  to-morrow,"  said  the  mira- 
culous boy.  "  Coz  it's  Sunday,  and  ho  always 


goes  to  church  a*  Suaday."  At  this,  even 
the  losers  laughed.  "^Will  he  be  here 
a'  Monday,  then  i  ^  asked  a  desperate  young 
green-grocer.  **  A'  Monday  ?  ^  said  the  miracle, 
reflecting.  **No,  I  don't  think  ho  Ml  be  here, 
a' Monday,  coz  he  *s  going  to  a  sale  a'  Monday." 
At  this,  some  of  the  boys  taunted  the  un- 
moved miracle  with  meaning  *'  a  sell  instead 
of  a  sale,"  and  others  swarmed  over  tlie  whole 
place,  and  some  laugh(*d,  and  some  swore, 
and  one  errand-boy,  discovering  the  book — 
the  only  thing  Mr.  Cheerful  had  left  behind 
him— declared  it  to  be  ^^a  stunning  good  'on." 
We  took  the  liberty  of  looking  over  it,  and 
found  it  80.  Mr.  Cheerful  had  received  about 
seventeen  pounds,  and,  even  if  he  had  paid  his 
losses,  would  have  made  a  profit  of  between 
eleven  and  twelve  pounds.  It  is  scarcely 
neccssaiT  to  add  that  Mr.  Cheeriul  has  been 
so  long  detained  at  the  sale,  that  he  has  never 
come  back.  The  last  time  wc  loitered  past 
his  late  establishment  (over  which  is  inscribed 
Boot  and  Shoe  Manufactory),  the  dusk  of 
evening  was  closing  in,  and  a  young  gentle- 
man from  New  Inn  was  making  some  rather 
particular  enquiries  after  him  of  a  dim  and 
dusty  man  who  held  the  door  a  very  little 
way  open,  and  knew  nothing  about  anybody, 
and  less  than  nothinjir  (if  possible)  about  Mr. 
Cheerful.  The  handle  of  the  lower  door-bell 
was  most  significnntly  pulled  out  to  its  utmost 
extent,  and  left  so,  Hko  an  Organ  stop  in  full 
action.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  poor  gull 
who  had  so  frantically  rung  for  Mr.  Cheerful, 
derived  some  gratiQcation  from  that  expendi- 
ture of  emphasis.  He  will  never  get  any 
other  for  his  money. 

But  the  public  in  general  are  not  to  be  left 
a  prey  to  snch  fellows  as  Cheerful.  O,  dear 
no !  We  have  better  neighbours  than  thai^ 
in  the  Betting-shop  way.  Expressly  for  the 
correction  of  such  evils,  we  have  The 
Tradesmehs^  Moral  Associative  Bettccg 
Club;  the  Prospectus  of  which  Institution 
for  the  benefit  of  tradesmen  (headed  in  the 
original  with  a  racing  woodcut),  we  here 
faiUifully  present  without  the  alteration  of  a 
word. 

"  The  Projectors  of  the  Tradesmen's  Moral 
Associative  Betting  Club,  in  announcing  an 
addition  to  the  number  of  Betting  Houses  in 
the  Metropolis,  beg  most  distinctly  to  state 
that  they  are  not  actuated  by  a  feeling  of 
rivalry  towards  old  established  and  honoura- 
bly conducted  places  of  a  similar  nature,  but 
in  a  spirit  of  fair  competition,  ask  for 
the  support  of  the  public,  guaranteeing  to 
them  more  solid  security  for  the  invest- 
ment of  their  monies,  than  has  hitherto 
been  offered. 

**  The  Tradesmen's  Moral  Associative  Bet- 
ting Club  is  really  what  its  name  imports, 
viz.,  an  Association  of  Tradesmen,  persons  in 
business,  who  witnessing  the  robberies  hourly 
inflicted  upon  the  humbler  portion  of  the 
sporting  public,  by  parties  bankrupts  alike  in 
character  and  property,    have  come  to  the 


conelnuon  that  the  establishment  of  a  club 
wherem  their  fellow-tradesmen,  and  the  spe- 
culator of  a  few  shillinga,  may  invest  their 
money  with  assured  consciousness  of  a  fiur 
and  hononrable  dealing,  will  bo  deemed 
worthy  of  publks  support 

"  The  Durectors  of  this  establishment  feel 
that  much  of  the  odium  attached  to  Betting 
Houses,  (acting  to  the  prejudice  of  those  which 
have  striven  hard  by  honourable  means  to 
secure  public  confidence)  has  arisen  from  the 
circumstance,  that  many  offices  have  been 
fitted  up  in  a  style  of  gaudy  imitative  magni- 
ficence, accompanied  by  an  expense,  which,  if 
defrayed,  is  obviously  out  of  keeping  with  the 
profits  of  a  legitimate  concern.  Whilst,  in 
singular  contrast,  others  have  presented  such 
a  poverty  stricken  appearance,  that  it  is  evi- 
dent the  design  of  the  occupant  was  only  to 
receive  money  of  ally  and  terminate  in  paying 
none, 

^  Avoiding  these  extremes  of  appearance, 
and  with  a  determination  never  to  be  induced 
to  speculate  to  an  extent,  that  may  render  it 
even  probable  that  we  shall  be  nnable  *to 
pay  the  day  after  the  race.' 

**  The  business  of  the  club  will  be  carried 
on  at  the  house  of  a  highly  respectable  and 
well-known  tradesman,  situate  m  a  central 
locality,  the  existence  of  an  agreement  with 
whom,  on  the  part  of  the  director,  forms  the 
strongest  possible  guarantee  of  our  intention 
to  keep  fSuth  with  tne  public 

"^  The  market  odds  will  be  laid  on  all  events, 
and  every  ticket  issued  be  signed  by  the 
director  only,  the  monies  being  invested," 
&c.,  &.C. 

After  this,  Tradesmen  are  quite  safe  in 
laying  out  their  money  on  their  favourite 
horses.  And  their  families,  Kke  the  people  in 
old  fireside  stories,  will  no  doubt  live  nappy 
ever  afterwards ! 

Now,  it  is  unquestionable  that  this  evil  has 
risen  to  a  great  height,  and  that  it  involves 
some  very  serious  social  consideratibns.  But, 
with  all  respect  for  opinions  which  we  do  not 
hold,  we  thmk  it  a  mistake  to  cry  for  legisla- 
tive interference  in  such  a  case.  In  the  first 
f>lace,  we  do  not  think  it  wise  to  exhibit  a  legia- 
ature  which  has  always  cared  so  little  for  the 
amusements  of  the  people,  in  repressive  action 
only.  If  it  had  been  an  educational  legisUu 
ture,  considerate  of  the  popular  enjoyments, 
and  sincerely  desurous  to  aavance  and  extend 
them  during  as  long  a  period  as  it  has  been 
exactly  the  reverse,  the  question  might  assume 
a  difierent  shape ;  though,  even  then,  we  should 
greaUy  doubt  whether  the  same  notion  were 
not  a  shifting  of  the  real  responsibility.  In 
the  second  pUce,  although  it  is  very  edifying 
to  have  honorable  members,  and  right  honor- 
able members,  and  honorable  and  learned 
members,  and  what  not,  holding  forth  in  their 
places  upon  what  is  right,  and  what  is 
wrong,  and  what  is  true,  and  what  is  false — 
among  the  people — we  have  that  audacity 
in  us  that  we  do  not  sdiavc^  tJiiA  ^tcAno^ 
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Parlifliuentary  sUndnrd  nnd  baliiote  nf  auch 
quvations  ;  and  we  bulleve  Ihnt  if  thnne  bn 
not  Burupulimsly  just,  Purliuinunl  cennut  in- 
vest itself  wilh  muuh  mora!  Dulhority.  Surely 
the  wIidIo  country  knows  that  errtaia  chival- 
rous publiu  Pruptiets  hare  been,  fur  a  pretty 
)<in^  time  pnst,  advertising  thtir  Pick  nnd  Tip 
in  all  direp.tiona,  poinling  out  the  biiniD  nhieb 
W48  to  ruin  nil  luivkcrs,  nnd  swenrinz  bj  the 
hurrc  whith  wns  tu nrnke everybody's  iortune  ! 
Surety  we  &II  knnw,  howsoever  our  polillcnl 
opinions  may  difler,  that  more  than  one  o" 
them  "cnating  his  pracliaed  eye,"  exactly  Mki 
the  Prophet  in  the  sporting  paper,  "  on  th< 
broad  aurface  of  stroggrmg  society,"  has  been 
poBBessed  by  the  same  "  iut^nse  desire  to  hold 
up  ihe  lamp  of  light  to  all,"  and  has  solemnly 
known  by  tho  Inrop  of  lijfht  that  Blnek 
the  winning  horse— until  hh  Pick  nnd  Tip 
purehased ;  when  he  suddenly  began  to  think 
It  might  bo  While,  or  even  Brown,  or  very 
possibly  Grey.  Sarely,  we  all  know,  however 
reluctant  we  may  be  to  admit  it,  that  this  haa 
tainted  nnd  confused  political  honeatv;  that 
the  Elections  before  ns,  nnd  the  whole  tiorern- 
ment  of  the  country,  are  at  present  n  great 
reckless  Bvtling-shop,  where  the  Prophifta 
have   pocketed   their   own    prcdiulions    nfter 

Silnyiog  fast  and  loose  with  their  patronx 
ong  as  they  could;  and  where,  cnatinz  their 
praetlsed   eyes   over   things  in  general,  they 
are  now  bncking  anything  and  everything  for 

No.  If  the  legisTnturo  took  the  subject  ii 
hand  it  would  make  n  virtuous  demonsLralion. 
we  havp  no  doubt,  but  it  would  not  present 
on  edifying  spectJicle.  Parents  and  employers 
must  do  more  fur  themselves.  Every  man 
shuald  know  aometliing  of  the  hnbits  and 
freqaenlings  of  those  who  are  placed  under 
him ;  and  should  know  much,  when  a  new  class 
of  temptntion  thus  presents  itself.  Appren- 
tices arc,  by  the  terniit  of  their  indentured, 
punishable  for  gaming:  it  would  do  n 
world  ot  gnnd,  to  get  n  few  score  of  thnt 
chits  of  noble  sportsmen  conricted  before 
maglBtrHtea,  and  shut  up  ia  the  House  of 
Correction,  to  Pick  n  little  onkhtim,  nnd  Tip 
a  littli#  gruel  into  their  nilly  stomachs.  Bettin« 
clerks,  and  belling  Bervnnta  of  nil  grades, 
onee  deltcti'd  aflur  a  grave  warning,  should 
be  firmly  dismissed.  There  are  plenty  of 
industrious  nnd  atendy  young  men  to  supply 
their  places.  The  polieo  should  receive  in- 
atruclions  by  no  menna  to  overlook  any  gentle- 
man of  ostiblished  bod  repithition — whether 
"wanted"  or  not — who  is  to  be  found  con- 
nected with  a  Betting-shop.  It  is  our  belief 
(hat  several  eminent  chnmcters  could  be  so 
discovered.  These  precautions;  nlwnya  sup- 
posing parents  and  employers  resolute  to 
discharge  their  own  duties  ioEtead  of  vaguely 
delfgatiog  them  to  n  legislature  ihey  have  no 
reliance  on;  would  probably  be  suffieieut 
Some  fools  who  ore  noder  do  control,  will 
always  bo  found  wnndering  away  to  ruin ;  but 
the  grenter  part  of  that  extensive  deparlmenl 


nf  the  commonalty  are  under  some  conlnl, 
and  tho  great  need  is,   that   it    be    betUr 

uxerciaed. 
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I  ursT  express  my  belief  that  a  French- 
man's rooms  have  far  greidler  ctaiiii  t«  be 
considered  his  csstio  than  nn  RnuliBhm;in'i 
house  has.  There  are  do  landhidie*,  ihen 
aru  no  maidii-of-all-worli,  there  are  no 
knockers  (none  are  usvd  at  least),  ri 
parish  fire  engines.  The  Inw,  oa  reprc- 
sentod  by  tho  Comroieaary  of  Police,  ia  tho 
only  visitor  you,  as  an  occupant  of  a  Frvncti 
house,  arc  coinpelted  to  admit;  and,  though 
in  times  of  commotion  you  ore  certsialj 
subject  to  an  irrupliun  of  cocked  hala, 
jack  boots,  and  clinking  sabres  into  your 
domicile,  a  general  turning  over  of  your 
papers,  nnd  ripping  up  of  your  feather  b^ds, 
to  facilitate  the  discovery  of  treasonable  docu- 
ments, you  may  at  all  other  seasons  proudly 
call  your  house  (whether  it  eot»elB  of  Eoloon, 
bedroom,  ontechnmbor,  and  bondMi,  ot  simply 
of  a  mnniuirdt  au  siri'iTU,  or  garret  on 
the  sixth  floor,)  your  castle.  You  have  tho 
key  of  it,  and  as  long  as  you  pay  your  rent 
you  are  absolutely  master  thernn.  If  you 
L'hooae  to  buvo  your  bed  made,  the  lodge 
keeper  will  make  it  for  the  cosdderalion  of 
twentypence  paid  monthly ;  if  joa  cbrow  to 
make  it  yourself  yon  can  do  so;  if  yoa  p«fer 
it  not  made  at  all,  nnd  chooM  to  kerp  pp 
and  n  few  lire  rabblta  under  the  liillow,  jvu 
may.  Only,  if  your  cimciVr^,  or  porter,do«M"l 
see  you  pass  the  lodpe  (int-e  in  a  wedi  or  so, 
he  smells  n  rat,  and  ii.-I<  hes  a  CnmmhKiry  «f 
Police.  The  Cummi^s^iry  nrrivea;  nukes  Ike 
cuHlomary  eumraons  in  the  nnmo  of  the  liw, 
and  breaks  the  door  open,  legally.  SuppuM 
you  have  died  of  fttiirviitiiin :  suppose  yoa 
h.iv6  *uir,>eated  yourself  whh  Iho  fonsca  nf 
ehareoni ;  justice  iniorms  itself,  a  pntil  tyrioi 
is  drawn  up,  and  if  you  have  no  relulions  and 
no  friends,  you  nr«  put  into  n  woodcoboxni' 
driven  oD'  in  a  something  like  an  OBnlbns 
with  tho  sides  knocked  out,  by  a  dn)er  in  a 
cocked  hnl,  and  put  into  s  grave  in  the 
cemetery  of  Montmartre. 

The  house  1  live  in  is  four  storips  high  and 
a  perri^et  citadel  of  separate  little  fortalices. 
Tho  inhnbilnnta  oro  subjected,  it  is  Inie,  to 
domiciliary  visits,  and  to  the  complaiflts  of 
neighbours  should  they  pnctise  the  big 
I,  or  the  Sax-horn,  rather  too  loud  or  Im 
otlen;  but  setting  these  little  mntlers  ukle, 
they  nre  us  completely  masters  at  home,  M 
ever  bnron  of  old  was  in  his  bnttlcmenttd 
barbican.  There  is  a  staircase  common  lo  1^ 
whole  houao  (and  not  very  clean)  wfcirt  is 
neutral  ground;  a  very  place  of  rjieiMif"r 
the  cats  of  the  diflerent  stories,  and  lot  quirt 
nflemoon  gossips,  should  number  twelve  led 
cnnversatiimnlly  inoMned  towards  r.umbcr  fiw 
the  castles  themselves  are  inviotibk 
here  is  a  great  d«a1  ofsouial  krudlioessitDd 
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cheerful  nei^bourship  in  our  iuur  stories; 
but  our  castles  are  our  castles  irrevocably  and 
inUict,  and  we  have  our  more  than  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  In  an  Engii8h  lodging*house,  a 
tenant  could  not  reside  three  wefcks  without 
his  avocation,  his  friends,  and  genera]  social 
position  being  more  or  less  known,  or  certainly 
assumed.  But  in  our  four-storied  house,  the 
first-floor  might  be  occupied  by  a  wild  beast 
tamer  (with  his  menagerie  occupying  the 
boudoir),  the  second  by  a  secret  society  of 
lUuminati,  and  the  third  by  a  private  lunatic 
asylum,  for  aught  the  fourth-floor  knew,  and 
so  vice  versa.  Sometimes,  after  a  three  or 
four  years'  sojourn,  it  is  bruited  about  that  in 
one  of  the  garrets  lives  an  old  lady  who  has 
known  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Pilatro  de 
Rosier,  has  supped  with  Sophie  Arnauld,  and 
danced  with  M.  de  jMirabeau.  Sometimes  (as 
happened  the  other  day),  a  little  old  gentle- 
man belonging  to  the  second  floor,  very  fond 
of  snufi'-takinr!',  and  leaning  on  a  stick,  dies ; 
and  the  neighbours  hear,  amazed,  that  the 
defunct  is  such  a  person  as  Don  Manuel 
Godoy,  prince  of  the  peace,  a  man  whose 
fame  has  filled  all  Europe,  whose  name  (for 
good  or  evil)  is  in  every  mouth,  whose 
memoirs  arc  on  every  bookstall  on  every 
quay  in  Paris.  Everybody  has  heard  of 
the  Hermit  of  the  Chausacc  d^Antin,  and 
Paris  is  the  only  plncc  where  such  a  hermit 
could  dwell.  I  should  like  to  see  a  hermit  in 
High  Holborn,  or  New  Bond  Street !  Though 
the  street  door  of  our  four-storied  house 
stands  wide  open,  the  porter  and  the 
police  are  the  sole  depositaries  of  the  secret 
of  our  whereabouts ;  for  which  reason  I  would 
specially  recommend  one  of  our  four  stories  to 
all  persons  fond  ef  retirement  or  encumbered 
with  too  numerous  an  acquaintance. 

But  I,  the  indigent  philosopher,  whose  voca- 
tion is  to  observe,  and  from  the  kennel  of  social 
peculiarities,  fish,  with  the  crook  of  reflection, 
queer  fragments  of  life  and  manners — ^I,  the 
ragged  moralist,  may  know  more  about  my 
neighbours  than  my  neighbours  about  me. 
Perhaps  I  have  won  the  porter  over  to  my 
interests,  perhaps  I  am  one  of  that  numerous, 
astute,  indefatigable,  but  ill-paid  class,  the 
subordinate  police  spies  of  Paris.  At  all 
events  I  know  my  four  stories  by  heart,  and 
can  (and  hereby  do)  present  a  prose  paraphrase 
of  Bcranger's  jovi;il  lyric,  Us  quatrc  etagcs. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning :  the  house  itself. 
It  is  an  hotel  with  a  small  court-yard  in  the 
Rue  Coquolet,  which,  as  everybody  ought  to 
know,  is  in  the  historical  Faubourg  St. 
Germain.  The  Rue  Coquelot  is  a  silent  street 
made  up  of  similar  hotels,  interspersed  with 
little  milk  shops,  fruitcriTs',  bakers',  and 
wine  shop3.  For  a  milo  on  every  side 
extend  equally  silent  streets,  some  half  shops, 
half  hotels,  as  ours;  others  occupied  solely  by 
gloomy  port's  lochinsy  through  which,  when 
they  open  (which  is  rarely),  you  may  catch 
triimpscs  of  gloomy  hotels.  Silent  streets, 
}ittlu  shrunken  shops,  gloomy  gates,  shabby 


little  carriages,  street  porters  sleeping  in  the 
sun,  devout  old  ladies  trotting  to  early  mass, 
stealthy  priests  gliding  along  in  the  shadow 
of  the  walls,  Dukes  and  Marquises,  che- 
valiers and  abbes,  yet  abide  there — black 
silk  small  clothes,  hair  powder,  pig-tails,  and 
satin  calashes  yet  linger  in  its  solemn  hotels — 
but  the  ancien  r^gimCj  tho^ld  school  is  dying 
fast,  oh  I  how  fast  away. 

Our  house  in  the  old  times  of  wigs  and 
rapiers,  pelUs  sowpers  and  the  droits  de  jambage^ 
belonged  to  a  Farmer-General  of  the  French 
finances.  John  Law  and  the  Mississippi 
scheme  were  the  ruin  of  him^  and  he  was 
forced  to  sell  his  house  to  Mademoiselle  Catin 
of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise,  who  suflerred  three 
months'  imprisonment  at  the  Madelonnettes 
for  refusing  to  sup  with  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Carpentras,  and  who  subsequently 
married  Milord  Peef,  ""gerUiihomme  anglais^ 
who  was  no  other  than  Tom  Pilfer,  who  turned 
his  wife's  four-storied  hotel  into  a  gambling 
house,  and  had  here  that  famous  duel  with 
the  Chevalier  de  Rougeperd  which  compelled 
him  to  fly  to  America  (with  Mademoiselle 
Catin's  diamonds),  where  the  war  of  independ- 
ence had  just  commenced,  and  where  he  was 
hanged  at  Saratoga  springs  for  desertiDg 
seven  times  backwards  and  forwards,  in  three 
campaigns.  1'he  community  of  St.  Bumptioos 
afterwards  settled  down  in  the  hotel,  where 
they  set  a  brilliant  example  of  orthodoxy  to 
the  neighbourhood,  and  burnt  an  octavo 
edition  of  the  works  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseaa 
with  great  solemnity ;  but  the  revolution  of 
1789  supervening,  they  were  summarily 
ejected  by  a  Republican  chief  of  the  secUoos, 
who  gave  a  lecture  every  evening  to  a  select 
assembly  of  fish-women,  and  administered 
justice  to  the  aristocrats  on  the  premiaea. 
He  however  retired,  alleging  that  the  monks 
had  left  so  many  fleas  rohind  them  that  the 
place  had  become  unbearable;  and  as  the 
bouse  had  by  this  time  got  a  bad  name,  it 
remained  shut  up  and  deserted  till  1806,  when, 
as  it  belonged  to  nobody  in  particular,  the 
Emperor  ^fMpoleon  conferred  it  on  one  of  his 
senators,  who  furnished  it  from  head  to  foot 
in  marble,  mahogany,  crimson,  and  gold,  had 
gilt  eagles  stuck  on  all  the  ceilings  and  over 
all  the  doors,  and  a  portrait  of  the  ^'  Emperor" 
hung  in  every  room.  Came  1815,  notwith- 
stinding,  and  the  downfall  of  the  empire. 
The  senator  sold  his  house  to  a  boarding- 
school  master,  who  sold  it  to  a  dyer,  to  let  it 
to  a  retired  perfumer,  who  converted  it  into 
what  it  is  now — an  Hotel  Garni,  or  furnished 
lodging-house^  let  out  in  separate  floors  and 
tenements  like  the  **  Flats"  of  a  house  in  the 
old  town  of  Edinburgh. 

Our  house  is  of  no  particular  form  or  shape, 
the  four  stories  being  piled  one  a-top  of 
another,  very  much  in  the  fashion  of  packing 
eases  in  a  railway  booking-oflice.  A  certain 
number  of  rooms  was  what  the  architect 
seemingly  had  in  vi*^w,  preferably  to  sym- 
metry of  arrangement,  so  that  if  any  order  of 
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aivhitectQre  does  prevail  In  onr  hoase,  itis 
the  higgle-piggledy.  We  have  rather  a  super- 
abondance  of  lath  and  plaster,  too,  compared 
with  party  walls,  and  in  wet  weather  you  had 
better  look  out  of  window  as  seldom  as  pos- 
sible, as  there  is  a  species  of  Penelope*s  web 
of  waterspouts  outside,  which  produce  per- 
plexing cascades  from  window  to  wmdow. 

There  is  a  porter's  lodge  just  inside  the 
fortt  cochire^  within  whose  marble  halls 
(stoccoed  brick,  in  phiin  prose)  the  porter 
of  the  hotel  has  his  abode.  His  name  is 
Monsieur  Stidmann,  and  to  his  high  and 
responsible  post  of  Porter,  he  adds  the  sup- 

n'  aentary  calling  of  tailor.  A  print  of  the 
ions  for  1824  hangs  over  his  porcelain 
stovot  which,  if  the  illustrative  portraits 
thereof  are  to  be  taken  as  evidence,  would 
prove  him  to  be  an  adept  in  the  confection  of 
habiliments  for  the  dignitaries  of  the  Chuch, 
the  State,  and  the  Army,  of  ladies'  riding 
habits,  and  of  liveries  of  the  highest  style 
and  fiishion.  I  rather  think,  though,  that 
Monueur  Stidmann,  if  he  ever  exercised  the 
above-named  branches  of  the  profession,  has 
long  since  abandoned  them;  for  I  cannot 
discover  that  he  exercises  any  more  important 
branch  of  the  sartorial  art,  now,  than  the 
repair  of  dilapidated  ffalligaskins,  and  other 
garments  rent  by  accident  or  by  age.  I  have 
even  heard  his  skill  as  a  ^*  botcher**  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  applv  that  familiar  term 
to  the  mystery  of  clothes*  mending)  called 
into  question ;  for  M.  Adolphe,  the  Notary's 
clerk,  on  the  fourth  floor,  assures  mc  that, 
conpding  to  him,  on  an  emergency,  a  dress 
coat  for  purposes  of  repair,  he  absolutely 
tewed  a  green  cuff  on  to  a  black  sleeve, 
besides  leaving  a  box  of  lucifcr  matches  in  the 
left  tail  pacaet,  which  together  were  the 
means  not  only  of  M.  Adolphe*ii  becoming  a 
■abiect  for  universal  risibility  to  a  select 
society  in  the  quarter  of  the  Marais,  but  also 
very  nearly  caused  him  to  set  (ire  to  himself 
ana  the  company  in  the  most  critical  portion 
of  the  Pastorale,  Adolphe,  to  be  sure, 
laughed  at  the  mistake  and  forgave  it;  but 
for  reasons  which  I  may  afterwards  feel 
myself  called  upon  to  explain. 

This  unsuccessful  tailor  is  always  known  as 
Father  Stidmann,  probably  from  the  habit  the 
Parisians  have  of  attributing  paternity  to 
every  man  above  the  middle  age,  but  he 
also  rejoices  in  the  appellation  of  father  to 
Mademoiselle  Kulalie  Stidmann,  a  remarkably 
pretty  little  blonde  (Stidmann  is  an  Alsatian), 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who,  to  the  confusion 
and  envy  of  all  the  grisettcs  of  the  quarter, 
has  lately  abandoned  the  little  round  lace  cap, 
as  distinguishing  a  mark  of  the  grisetto  as  the 
yellow  head-dress  of  the  Jews  in  Turkey,  and 
has  taken  to  wearing  a  real  bonnet,  in  which, 
and  with  a  roll  of  music  under  her  arm,  she 
goes  daily  to  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique,  of 
which  institution  she  is  a  pupil.  Her  gener- 
ous father  bought  her  a  dreadful  old  square 
piano  (Raclet,  1802),  which  I  should  like  to 


see  broken  up  for  fire-wood,  confound  it ;  but 
whk^h  she  punishes  tremendoosly  every  event 
ing,  setting  Meyerbeer  and  ThaJberg  to  bard 
labour  till  my  ears  are  pierced  through  and 
through,  and  the  old  porter  weepe  with 
pride  and  pleasure.  Besides  the  inano  and 
the  stove,  and  the  print  of  the  defonctfiiahioiis 
I  have  spoken  of,  the  lodge  boasts  also  a 
framed  and  glazed  portrait  of  B^nmger,  an 
old  caricature  by  Carte  Yemet,  representing 
some  notable  intrigue  of  aome  notable  poli- 
tical personage,  whoso  intrigues  and  wnose 
notability  have  been  smoke  as  his  body  has 
been  dust,  these  thirty  yean;  and  a  print 
crimped  like  a  fan,  presenting  at  one  point  of 
view  an  efligy  of  Nnpoleon,  and  at  another, 
that  of  the  Due  do  Reiehstadt  Above  hang 
a  rusty  sword  and  i^nrtonch  belt  (for  Stidmann 
has  served,  and  in  the  grand  army  too); 
round  the  pipe  of  the  stove  are  twined  some 
palm  branches,  which  here  remain  from  Palm 
Sunday  to  Palm  Sunday;  and  from  nails  on 
the  wall  hang  two  withered  lanrei  wreaths, 
old  trophies  of  prizes  for  good  condnoi  and 
application,  won  by  pretty  little  Eulalie 
when  she  was  at  school.  Then,  cloee  to  the 
door,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  wall  is 
covered  with  the  keys  of  the  difierent  occu- 
pants' castles,  here  deposited  (if  they  like)  when 
they  go  out ;  underneath  these  is  a  little  shelf 
for  the  respective  wax  nightJiffhts  (wax 
candles  are  cheap  in  France,  ana  even  the 
tenant  of  a  garret  wonid  blush  to  consume 
vulgar  tallow).  Monsienr  Stidmann  is  of  an 
indefinite  age,  and  has  a  face  so  seamed  with 
the  small  pox,  that  it  is  ail  holes  and  knots 
like  a  cane-bottomed  chair.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  ho  wears  a  fur  cap,  but  I  could  not 
undertake  to  point  out  which  is  his  cap,  and 
which  his  natural  head  of  hair,  both  are  so 
curiously  alike.  He  is  a  decent  man  to  speak 
to,  doing  all  sorts  of  things  for  you,  and  aoont 
the  house,  without  ever  seeming  to '  movo  his 
short  pipe  from  his  lips  or  himself  from  his 
stool,  or  a  greasy  number  of  tho  Co/utitutiannel 
from  before  his  eyes.  I  think  his  political 
opinions  verge  towards  Orleanism.  Orieanists 
are  good  tenants,  and  give  handsome  New- 
Vear's  gifts.  Socialists  he  looks  upon  with 
abhorrence,  as  persons  who  run  away  the  day 
before  their  rent  is  due,  and  bum,  in  the  com- 
position of  pestilentUil  works,  wax  candles 
which  they  never  pay  for.  A  lodger  without  a 
trunk  he  always  sets  down,  before-hand,  as  a 
rank  socialist  Carpet  ba^^s  and  republicanism 
are  inseparably  connected  in  his  mind.  Ho 
grumbles  a  little  if  you  ring  him  up  after  mid- 
ni^rht,  and  has  a  weakness  for  losing  letters 
sent  you  by  post,  and  for  telling  you  that  some- 
body h:i8  called  to  see  you  a  week  or  ten  days 
af^er  the  visit  has  taken  place.  But  this  is 
an  advantage  if  you  wish  to  be  retired. 

I  can  but  spare  n  line  to   Madame   Stid- 
mann, who  wears  a  preposterous  cap,  and  is 
alw.ay8  muddling  over  a  pot  au  feu  or  some 
other  savoury  dish,  the  smell  of  which  con- 
\\]iuuaVV^  ^tNfid«%Uv<^  Vod^^  and  its  approaches. 
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She  has  a  rabid  revereDce  for  the  memory  of 
the  emperor;  and,  I  am  certain,  must  have 
belonged  to  the  grand  army,  for  she  has  the 
voice  of  a  ^enadler,  and  the  walk  of  a 
sapper  and  mmer,  and  swears  like  a  trooper. 
I  would  rather  not  say  anything  more  about 
her,  here,  for  on  a  disputed  question  of 
reckoning  once,  she  pursued  me  with  a  stew- 
pan,  and  she  is  a  formidable  person  for  a 
nervous  man  to  deal  with. 

At  ihe  door  of  our  house  stands,  night  and 
day,  A  little  fellow  about  four  feet  seven 
inches  high,  with  a  terrific  moustache,  and 
clad  in  a  greyish  blue  coat,  brickdust-coloured 
trousers,  gaiters  instead  of  stockings,  a  black 
leathern  mU  round  his  waist,  and  a  knapsack 
covered  with  something  resembling  the  pie- 
bald top  of  a  travelling  trunk.  He  ^ries  a 
musket  and  bayonet  much  taller  than  himself, 
and  is  full  private  in  the  hundred  and  fiftieth 
regiment  of  the  line.  It  is  not  through  any 
special  merit  or  respectability  possessed  by 
our  house  that  he  is  here  stationed,  but  simply 
because  in  the  first  floor  lives  M.  le  colonel 
de  la  Gamelle,  commanding  the  hundred  and 
fiftieth,  whose  right  it  is  to  have  a  sentry  at 
his  door. 

The  colonel  is  a  stout,  a  very  stout  warrior, 
with  grey  wiskers  and  moustaches,  and  a 
wife  who  always  puts  me  in  mind  of  tlie 
giraflfe  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  for  she  has  a 
meek  eye,  a  distressingly  long  neck,  and  per- 
sists in  wearing  a  yellow  dress  with 'crimson 
spots.  They  have  one  son,  who  is  at  the 
Lycee  Louis  le  Grand  now,  and  wears  a  semi- 
military  uniform.  He  was  bom  in  Algeria, 
and  nursed  by  a  soldier's  wife.  He  comes 
home  on  Sundays,  when  his  father  gives  him 
lessons  in  fencing,  and  in  the  broad-sword 
exercise ;  and,  in  the  evening,  takes  him  to 
the  ct^  to  play  billiards  or  dominoes.  When 
he  is  old  enough  he  will  go  to  the  school  of 
St  Cyr,  or  to  the  Polytechnic.  His  career  is 
marked  out  plain  enough.  Bom  and  bred, 
he  will  probably  die  in  the  purlieus  of  a 
barrack — the  roll  of  drums  in  his  ears,  and 
harness  on  his  back.  As  for  the  colonel,  he 
rose  from  the  ranks,  and  tells  you  so.  Why 
should  he  be  ashamed  of  being  what  Soult  or 
Ney  were,  and  what  Bedcau  and  Reille  have 
been  ?  Also  his  language  savours  a  little  of 
the  guard-room,  and  he  spits  and  swears  a 
little  too  frequently  in  company.  He  is  quite 
a  diflerent  sort  of  colonel  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  one  of  our  regiments.  Ho  has 
neither  cab  nor  tiger.  Ho  has  his  horse  (found 
by  the  Government),  but  I  doubt  whether  he 
knows  the  favourite  for  the  next  Chantilly 
cup,  or  has  made  up  a  book  on  the  Versailles 
steeple-chase.  He  is  uneasy  in  plain  clothes, 
which,  to  the  British  warrior,  are  garments 
of  delight  He  lives  on  his  pay ;  and,  not 
having  anything  beside  it  to  live  on,  does  not 
eke  out  a  supplementary  income  by  betting, 
kite-flying,  or  horse-dealing.  Ho  knows 
every  man  in  his  regiment  by  name,  and  stops 
to  speak  to  his  privates  in  the  streets,  and 


rates  them  soundly  if  he  finds  them  slovenly 
or  frequenting  the  wine-shop  immoderately. 
They  call  him  **■  notre  colond^  and  the  kindly 
familiarity  he  entertains  with  them  does  not 
breed  contempt,  but  rather  love  and  affec- 
tionate respect  Yet  I  am  bound  to  add  that 
colonel  de  la  Gamelle  is  no/,  what  we  in 
England  call,  a  gentleman.  He  is  rooffh, 
boorish,  and  often  bratal  in  his  manners ;  he 
smokes  a  short  pipe  in  his  drawing-room ;  and 
his  only  reUxation  is  the  cafe  where,  with 
other  colonels,  lieutenant-colonels,  and  majors, 
he  plays  innumerable  pools  at  billiards  for 
drops  of  brandy,  just  as  the  captains  do  in 
their  cafes^  and  the  lieutenants  and  sous-lien- 
tenants  in  theirs.  As  for  liadame,  his  wife, 
she  is  of  a  meek  and  somewhat  lachrymose 
temperament,  and  reclines  all  day  on  a  sofa, 
reading  the  novels  of  the  admired  M.  de  Balzac. 
She  is  perfectly  contented  with  her  husband, 
whom  she  scarcely  ever  sees,  but  who  always 
leaves  her  a  touching  souvenir  in  the  shape  of 
stale  tobacco-smoke,  which  she  bears  with  pa- 
tience. The  coloneFs  swords,  kepis,  burnouses, 
shabragues,  Algerian  pipes,  camel-saddles, 
guard-papers,  boots,  and  dressing-gowns,  are 
strewed  about  the  apartments  in  loving  con- 
fusion with  her  caps,  shoes,  and  paper-covered 
novels.  She  has  a  femme-^e-chambrei  Made- 
moiselle Reine,  who  has  already  refused  a 
drum-major,  but  is  suspected  of  a  tenderness 
for  one  of  the  light  company,  who  is  attached 
to  the  colonel  in  the  capacity  of  body-servant, 
and  is  eternally  brushing  a  uniform  coat  in 
the  vard,  on  a  temporary  gibbet  formed  of 
two  broom-handles. 

On  the  same  floor  as  the  colonel,  but  in  a 
much  larger  suite  of  apartments,  lives  IL 
Ulysse  de  Saint  Flamm,  forty-five  years  of  age, 
decorated,  wearing  a  white  neckcloth,  and 
living  at  the  rate  of  fifty  thousand  francs  per 
annum,  which  is  a  pretty  high  figure  to  exist 
on  in  Paris.  Were  a  census  paper  to  be  sent 
to  him,  I  doubt  whether  he  would  not  be 
puzzled  as  to  what  to  describe  himself.  He 
IS  not  a  man  of  independent  fortune,  for  he 
works  like  a  carthorse.  He  is  not  a  stock- 
broker, though  he  is  every  day  on  the  Bourse, 
frantic  with  financial  combinations,  bursting 
with  bargains.  He  is  certainly  not  a  shop- 
keeper, nor  is  he  a  merchant  He  does  not 
discount  bills,  though  he  is  up  to  his  neck  in 
stamped  paper  at  various  dates.  He  does  not 
lend  money,  for  he  is  always  borrowing 
prodigious  sums.  He  does  not  live  by  the 
play-tublo,  for  he  spends  half  his  gains  there. 
He  is  one  of  those  financial  anomalies  to  which 
the  revolution  of  1830  gave  birth — a  walking 
incarnation  of  agistage,  shares,  dividends,  and 
per  centago.  He  is  a  projector — a  speculator. 
He  is  on  a  great  scale  (and  avoiding  the 
Court  of  Assize)  what  the  immortal  Robert 
Macaire  was ;  what  the  admirable  Mer- 
eadet,  of  De  Balzac  (put  into  an  excellent 
English  dress  in  the  **  Game  of  Speculation"), 
was ;  what  hundreds  of  eager,  bustling,  astute, 
unprincipled,  successful  men^  ase  Uvv&  \s\A\Sk^^i 
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Ir.  r-J':?.  H'»  N  a  «pecu!.':tor.  Wc  can 
K-.'.'^  y  r^v'Nf  Ih'.*  clj:ir;.rler  in  Kn;jl.ind  to 
:;*  f^.i  txU'.t.  jipeculrtivo  :is  wo  iirr.  ff»r  tin* 
Erj"..?!h  j"r'«jvctrr  Eri'ncrally  ron fines  himsrlt* 
lo  \'no  or  two  hr.jnelif  s.  Tiu*  rnannnoth  nf 
iho  riPL''  hliiics  his  Ihoirsr.nd.s  on  llic  i-linnccs 
of  :i  hor:*e  raco :  the  nristodfiii  <»t'  Iho  Stciclc 
Exi-hanj^L*  ilskshis  tens «»!' thoujT.nds  in  boiuKs 
and  loans:  the  l<'vi:;than  of  the  >!!iiire-marl;t't 
leaps  mnilly  ovtr  railroads  to  plun^jc  into 
"■old  inim's;  the  eolosisus  of  I\I:!ik  L:iiie 
jjanihleH  lurioii'^ly  in  corn.  Ths'^e  ::pi'eu!ate 
in  phiianthn»phy;  those  in  rcli;:irin ;  thtsi^in 
sending  treaelo  to  Jjim:iica :  thosr  in  r.irryin^^ 
coala  to  Ne.weasllc.  iUit  M.  de  S;:int-Fl.!nim 
JAnll  and  everythiiijr.  All  is  fish  that  c(»i:ii  s  to 
his  net:  wherever  th.ere  is  aehaiiee  (and  winie 
18  there  not?)  he  i  peeulales  upon  it.  Jle 
speculates  in  nsplialle  ]>avenunts,  in  'r<.!d 
mines,  railways,  w.iter- works,  lu»me  and 
foreijrn  finids.  theatrrs,  ;:'niiMj!tnr:il  soci»  ties. 
winter  gardens,  newspapern,  ple:;siire  jjirdons, 
«tv.*iin  Wits,  el::reoal  ouriiinj,%  loan  contract- 
ing, marsh  draininir.  ."nid  s(»  on.  He  is  chair- 
man  of  an  Av<i>ciaiion  for  inarryinj;  eonplcs 
in  humble  life  at  n\iuced  r;lte^<:  of  n  Coni- 
p.iny  for  oonvc\  in;;  rmiufr;:nts  to  ('.ilifornia  : 
for  supplying;  iucifer  matches  at  half  the 
usual  price;  of  the  *'liiten;ry  I'ant'^chni- 
con"  or  Society  for  publishing  translations 
of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Sophocles,  and  Xenophon 
at  two  sous  per  volume.  Jfe  is  the  »ort  ol' 
man  that  if  you  took  liim  n  propos:d  for  ex- 
tracting sunbeams  from  cucumbers,  or  snjw 
plyinij  the  blind  with  rrreen  spectacles,  wtuild 
clap  down  a  provisional  commit  tec  on  the 
back  of  :in  envi*!ope.  and  register  the  scheme 
before  you  could  say  J::ck  Kol»inson. 

I  never  knew  but  one  Kn!,dishman  who  had 
thps;imc  Crichtonian  aptitude  for  speculation. 
lie  w:u*  alwavs,  wlien  he  met  v(»;i,  jroin^'  t(» 
borrow  twenty-seven  thousand  pi»unds  for  the 
Duke  of  Seedylarid,  whii'h  must  l>e  had  before 
seven  o'clock  this  c\\  u\iv^,  by  Jove ;  and  was 
the  first  newspaper  pr<»piietor  who  p-ave  a 
^nghani  umbrella  and  a  bottle  t»f  bl.ickinpr  to 
each  quarterly  subscriber.  He  br^'ke  his 
heart  in  an  unsuccessful  attemjit  to  cstabli.Nh 
A  soup  kitchen  in  connection  with  a  Dental 
Sur<^H»ry  for  the  Million  and  (ien«ral  Tuoth- 
drawing  Company,  :;nd  I  h;ive  never  .seen  his 
equal. 

M.  de  Saint-Flami'i's  Mpattnivnts  r.re  majr. 
nificently  furnij^hid.  TIutv-  ni';,Mit  be  :i  Utile 
more  elegance,  piTh:i|)s,  :;nd  a  little  more 
good  taste  ;  but  yc-u  C(uild  not  find  a  Lfreater 
pn»fusion  of  jii!ui:i;,',  crii:.son  d-i-i.-.slc.  m.iibh'- 
covered  furniture,  :\rA  jib-te-Lr'ass  (l.kinj; 
space  into  considcralioiO  anywhere  owi  of  llie 
Tuileries.  There  U  a  delii::e  of  clocks,  all  of 
dilVerent  size  and  UK'ke,  whieb,  as  l!:ey  all 
strike  the  hour  at  <iillerent  tii'ii; ,  proiluce  :\ 
charming  div;'rsity  of  t  llect.  IO!;;;r:i\li;';s  (,•{" 
rather  question. ible  t;iste  Mid  exeeiititwi. 
enshrini'tl  in  costly  fra:  les,  h:ing  t»n  the  w.dls. 
Porcel.iin  monsters  and  curiosities  crowd 
(ho  w.'wU'l-pirrvs  um\  cons(»les.     Tlure  is  a 


circul.ir  t'.bic  on  claw  feet,  with  a  marble  top, 
inkid  with  Indian  mos:iic8,  like  a  tailor*8  book 
of  waistcoat  p.itt(*rns.  There  are  ottomans, 
rniisctiff'ii,  dormnnc.^^  refinements  of  couches 
lor  every  depravity  of  bdling,  loun^rinpf,  sitting, 
or  nc lining.  Finally,  there  is  St.  do  Saint- 
Fiamm's  bed-chamber  (v.hieh  he  never  sleeps 
in),  a  little  paradise  of  Persian  carpets,  lion- 
skins,  alabaster,  and  satin,  and  muslin  cur- 
tains held  up  by  gilt  (lipids.  The  ceiling 
was  printed  by  Henri  Baron,  and  cost  five 
thousand  francs.  A  genuine  Haphacl  hangs 
in  the  embrasure  of  the  window,  with  a 
jrcnuinc  Correggio  as  a  pendant.  M.  de  Saint- 
Flam  m  speculates  largely  in  pictures. 

The  speculator  keeps  a  brougham,  a  cabrio- 
let, an  English  groom,  and  a  iu/-/'il,!-rhrmhrr, 
who  wears  elaborately  end)roidered  shirts, 
and  whom  I  took  for  a  marqiiis,  meetini^  him 
on  the  stairs  one  day.  M.  de  yaint-Flamm 
dines  usually  at  the  Cafe  Anglais,  or  at  the 
Kocher  do  Cancale  ;  but  he  gives  sumptuous 
dinners,  occasionally,  at  home  (there  is  a 
kitchen  in  his  suite  of  n]>artnient8),  when 
some  friendly  duke  lends  him  Ids  cook,  and 
he  dazzles  his  guests  with  a  gorgeous  service 
of  plate.  He  is  a  bachelor,  but  do  man  ever 
had  a  hirgcr  collection  of  thrcc-comcrcd  notes 
on  p!nk  paper  than  he  has,  nor  possessed,  I 
suppose,  a  larger  female  acquaintnnce.  Is  he 
rich  ?  Are  the  grand  dinners  paid  for?  Is 
the  furniture  his  own  ?  /Ifz/or,  the  questions 
are,  facile  to  ask.  but  difficult  to  answer.  lie 
is  a  speculiitor:  ^nd  though  perhaps  ho  may 
be  worth  a  million  of  frmcs  to-day,  he  may 
sleep  in  tl:e  debtors  prison  of  Clichy  to- 
mcfrrow.  ^I.  Stidoiann  looks  upon  him  as 
a  (Vipsus  :  and,  as  I  saw  him  throw  a  five 
franc  piece  to  ;■.  ragjid  little  organ  grinder 
the  other  day,  I  don't  think  that  he  is 
avaricious. 

We  must  mount  .inc)ther  tlight  of  stairs,  for 
w<;  liave  to  do  w  ith  the  second-lloor  lodgers. 
And  im]>riiiiisy  of  these  let  me  introduce  il.  Ic 
Docteur  Jaconnet.  a  mild,  pnle,  elder  young 
rii;;!\  v.ilh  a  prematurely  bald  head,  gold- 
rimiiiod  spectacles,  an  olive  coloured  surtout 
reacliinif  to  his  heels.  ;:nd  a  broad-brim n^»d 
h;;t.  Faeh  of  his  wan  cheeks  is  oinaniented 
V,  illi  as!';iline  tiianr^le  of  hay -coloured  whisker, 
iiM't  it  the  apex  by  the  .<«tr."<:gling  tufts  of  his 
.straw-coloured  hair.  He  is  bles.sed  with  a 
wife,  a  sparkling  little  brunette  from  the  Pays 
des  Ve.s.;:-e.««,  who  1j:is  the  olive  complexi<>n,  the 
piereinf'  b!ack  eves,  .nrd  svmmetricallv  arched 
cyebiuws  (if  Lorn.ine.  and  who  has  borne  him 
i-ix  (hihir.'n — :\]\  .•■live,  ail  with  sh-ck  heads 
of  strnw-colourcd  hair,  and  to  finil  bre.id  and 
suup  lor  whom  the  worthy  doctor  must,  till 
lately,  have  lieen  s(-re!y  i'.i;:';',K(l.  He  was, 
whvO  a  iiie<]ie:.l  student,  t)ne  t»i'  the  noisiest 
and  n.nst  r/.eketty  in  the <iu:irlier  Latin:  w:is 
the  aiin;i;':.tion  of  lie  i: /•/.*/. Vf  s,  the  terror   of 
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the  ('li;'.iii:iirre.  and  the  e\nosure  of  rv.7r.s  in 
the  IM.ii'c  de  TOdi  (-n,  .-ird  liie  Rue  de  la 
Il.'irpe.  lie  wore  llu*  longest  beard  ::nd  the 
i\;\U\es\  \v:\\v.Av'VT\  ^•v\\vATvlvVvvi,vvlv.U  the  broadest 
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brimmed  hat  in  the  Quartier ;  he  was  a  d:ib 
at  billiards;  a  neat  hand  at  smoking  clay 
pipes  to  a  jetty  black;  an  unrivalled  singer 
of  students*  songs  and  chorusses;  an  no 
adept  at  the  ditiicult  and  ingenious  art  de 
tirer  la  carottCy  or  science  of  extracting  (under 
pretexts  of  book-pnruhnsing,  sickness,  or  other 
extraneous  expenses)  more  than  the  stipulated 
monthly  allo\v«mco  from  the  parents  and 
guardians  of  the  student.  But  when  all  hi^ 
examinations  had  heen  passed,  and  ho  was 
received  Doctor  of  Medecine,  when  he  had 
sold  his  cornel-U'piaton,  and  broken  his 
blackened  tobacco-pipe,  shaved  off  his  board, 
and,  finally,  buried  tlio  beer-imbibing  dancing 
student  in  a  decorous  cofTin  of  black  broad- 
cloth, with  white  wristbands  and  shirt  front; 
when  he  had  taken  to  himself  n  wife,  and  so 
becomo  a  respectable  man  with  a  definite 
social  position,  he  found  that  there  were 
yet  several  items  wanting  to  complete  his 
sum  of  happiness:  namely,  patients,  lie 
certainly  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
infantile  maladies  in  his  yearly  increasing 
family ;  but  the  Quartier  was  an  obstinately 
healthy  one,  or  else  ho  was  not  sufficiently 
known  in  it,  for  few  or  none  came  to  invoke 
his  healing  knowledge.  Our  poor  Doctor 
was  almost  in  despair,  and  hiui  begun  to 
think  of  emigrating  to  Nouka^hiva,  or  turning 
travelling  physician.  In  a  red  coat,  n  cocked 
hat,  and  top-boots,  with  a  horse  and  gig,  and 
a  black  servant,  afler  the  manner  of  the 
famous  Doctor  Dulcamara — when  he  was  one 
evening  summoned  to  attend  M.  de  Flamm, 
who  was  suffering  from  a  slight  indigestion, 
brought  on  by  eating  too  many  truffles, 
washed  down  by  too  much  Sauterne.  He  so 
effectually  relieved  that  capitalist  as  to 
awaken  within  him  something  like  a  sense  of 
gratitude,  patronising,  of  course,  as  from  a 
millionnaire  to  a  poor  devil  of  a  patientless 
physician,  but  which  was  productive  of  good 
fruits.  M.  do  Flamm  took  Doctor  Jaconnet 
in  hand;  he  ^formed"  him,  as  he  called  it. 
After  debating  whether  his  jirottgi  should 
resort  to  Ilouuropathy  or  Animal  magnetism, 
he  finally  decided  upon  the  Fuff-Specific  mode 
of  obtaining  popularity ;  and  one  Hne  morning 
all  the  walls  and  posts  in  Paris  were  sten- 
cilled, and  all  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
newspapers  inundated  with  high-flown  an- 
nouncements of  the  marvellous  properties  of 
the  "  Water  of  long  life'*  of  the  Doctor  cm 
medicine  Jaeonnct  Since  th:it  period  I  have 
observed  a  st*nsible  improvcnK-nt  in  the  dress 
and  general  appearance  of  the  family  ;  whether 
they  drink  the  lUu  da  ioni^nc  vie  themselves, 
or  whether  they  profit  by  the  sale  thereof — (in 
family  bottles,  price  twelve  francs :  none  being 
genuine  unless  they  bear  the  si«:nature  of  the 
inventor,  Paracelse  Carai^uel) — they  are  cer- 
tiinly  much  better  for  the  water  cure. 
Jaeonnet's  colleagues  call  him  a  quack ;  but, 
bless  you,  they  have  all  Ihcir  little  specifies. 
Doctor  Galen  has  an  infallible  paste  for 
caLirrh  ;  Doctor  Hippocrates  has  a  cure  for 


the  rheumatism ;  and  Doctor  Esculapius  one 
for  corns  and  bnnnions.  Medical  qu:u:kcrv, 
when  unauthorised  by  a  diploma,  is  so  rigidly 
pursued,  and  so  severely  punished  in  France, 
that  it  takes  refuge,  occasionally,  in  the  ranks 
of  the  profession  itself. 

The  Doctor's  neighbour  on  the  second  floor 
is  one  M.  Bonfons,  a  retired  perfumer,  wearing 
the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour — why,  I 
am  unable  to  tell,  (the  Doctor  has  got  At.f  scrap 
of  red  ribbon  since  the  water  of  long  life) — an 
old  gentleman  of  intensely  regular  habits,  a 
mild  and  placid  demeanour,  and,  I  should  say, 
of  some  fifty  years  of  age.  He  goes  out  every 
morning  at  the  same  hour,  bre:ikfasts  at  the 
same  cafe  off  cafe  an  lail  and  a  /fii/.?,  or  long 
soft  loaf;  takes  a  walk  in  the  Tuileries  gardens, 
or  reads  the  papers  in  a  reading  room  if  it 
rains ;  breakfasts  d  la  JuurchctU:  at  another 
cafi ;  takes  another  walk  on  the  Boulevards ; 
dines  at  the  same  fraktiirs,  and,  generally, 
ofl'the  same  dishes :  goes  to  another  co/?,  where 
he  has  strong  cotfeo  without  milk  and  pelil 
verre,  the  evening  papers,  two  games  at  domi- 
noes, one  at  piquet,  and  one  glass  of  absinthe. 
Winter  and  summer  he  goes  to  bed  at  ten 
oVlock.  He  seems  to  have  no  relations, — ^no 
friends,  save  cofiee-shop  acquaintance,  and  be 
appears  to  be  perfectly  happy.  I  dare  say 
he  is. 

The  third  floor  of  the  Hotel  Coquclot  is 
likewise  divided  into  two  tenements,  in  each 
of  which  lives  a  different  tenant.  Both  are 
single :  one  an  old  spinster,  the  other  an  old 
bachelor.  Mademoiselle  de  Kcraguel  lives 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  staircase.  She 
is  seventy  years  of  age,  and  has  been  very 
beautiful  once,  and  very  unhappy.  Her  brother 
was  a  marquis  of  the  old  regime^  and  she  comes 
from  Britanny ;  but  she  is  tlie  last  Keragael 
now.  She  has  outlived  friends,  relatives,  for- 
tune, happiness,  everything  but  religion.  So 
she  is  what  the  Parisians  call  a  divole.  She 
goes  to  matins,  complins,  high  mass,  and 
vespers.  She  has  an  occasional  assemblage  of 
old  friends  in  her  plain  salon ;  two  or  three 
old  priests,  an  old  countess,  whoso  children 
were  weaned  from  her  by  the  guillotine,  xuid 
n  weasened  old  chevalier  with  the  cross  of 
Saint  Louis.  These  she  regales  with  tea  and 
snuff.  They  talk  politics  of  the  year  1780, 
and  of  the  year  1816  to  1850  inclusive.  All 
intcn^ening  years  are  to  them  a  blank.  The 
reigning  king  is  at  Frohsdorf,  as  he  was  at 
Hoiyrood  and  at  Goritz.  With  them  Napoleon 
is  always  M.  de  Buonaparte  ;  Louis  Philippe, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  They  never  mention 
the  name  of  Robespierre,  they  speak  of  him 
as  **  ini" 

Mademoiselle  do  Keraguel  has  for  neigh- 
bour an  old  gentleman  with  a  bald  and  polished 
hetid,  who  would  bo  one  of  the  most  amiable 
of  mankind,  were  he  not  so  enthusiastic  a 
naturalist  lie  is  as  modest  as  a  girl  of  fifteen, 
yet  I  elicited  from  him  one  day  an  admission 
that  he  was  a  member  of  half  a  dozen  Euro- 
pean academies,  and  had  written  haUUp&e<^^ 
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of  erudite  voInmeB  od  some  mnch  desiderated 
spiders,  of  which  nothioff  but  a  portion  of  a 
fossil  hind  leg  was  as  yet  known  to  naturalists. 
It  is  precisely  his  erudition  and  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  science  that  render  him  so 
unpleasant  a  neighbour.  He  has  a  huge  col- 
lection of  live  black  beetles,  the  habits  of  which 
he  is  busy  studying  just  now ;  several  tame 
snakes,  an  arsenal  of  spidera,  some  abominable 
bluebottles,  and  some  rare  and  hideous  speci- 
mens of  the  lizard  tribe,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
Norwegian  rat  or  two,  and  three  Siberian 
toads.  If  he  kept  rabbits,  cats,  dogs,  mice, 
owls,  a  happy  family  of  animals  in  short,  we 
should  know  what  to  expect ;  but  it  is  in 
reptiles,  vermin,  noxious  insects,  that  he  de- 
lights. His  loathsome  lodgeiji  crawl  about  .the 
sUira ;  they  invade  the  sanctity  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Keraguers  apartments ;  they  frighten 
Doctor  Jaconnet*s  children,  and  drive  the 
martial  Madame  Stidmann  to  a  state  of  culi- 
nary frenzy. 

Ouf !  I  am  out  of  breath.  Only  one  pair 
of  staire  yet  remain.  One  peep  into  the  trim 
little  chamber  of  M.  Adolphc,  the  notary's 
clerk,  who  hopes  to  be  a  notary  himself  some 
day.  He  has  a  neat  little  bed  in  an  alcove,  a 
little  bureau  in  walnut- wood,  and  a  bookshelf 
on  which  repose  his  **  Code  Civile,**  his  trea- 
tise on  Roman  law,  his  **  Paroissien  complct,** 
dtc.  Adolphe  is  a  decently  conducted  young 
fellow ;  does  not  wear  moustaches,  smokes  in 
moderation,  makes  quiet  and  unobtrusive  love 
to  Bfademoiselle  Eulalie,  in  the  lodge  below, 
and  will  be  quite  a  model  of  a  chief  clerk, 
when  he  is  elevated  to  that  responsible  situ- 
ation. 

I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  of  Timolcon 
Cassemajou,  artiste-peirUre^  who  occupies  the 
next  room.  Of  all  the  able,  idle,  witty,  pipe- 
smoking,  worthless  professora  of  the  fine 
arts,  this  lazy  colossus  with  a  red  beard  is  the 
very  king  and  kaiser.  He  would  have  won 
the  prix  de  Rome  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
if  he  had  tried,  but  he  wouldn't;  he  might 
make  ten  tho\isand  francs  a  year  by  portrait- 
painting,  but  he  won't ;  ho  won't  do  anything 
save  smoke,  and  fence  with  vaerabond  geniuses 
like  himself,  and  lie  on  the  bed  in  his  boots, 
and  scrawl  careless,  clover  sketches  on  the 
walls. 

But,  enough  of  my  four  stories  at  present 
There  are  other  rooms  to  be  visitea,  other 
sequestered  little  cabinets,  such  as  where  I, 
the  scribe,  dwell ;  where  sleeps  the  shabby 
little  man  in  the  green  coat,  of  whose  iden- 
tity I  was  for  a  long  time  ignorant,  but  whom 
I  ultimately  discovered  to  be  the  proprietor 
of  the  house;  where  works  and  sings,  and 
sings  and  works.  Mademoiselle  Bijou,  the 
dressmaker;  where  hides  (in  misery  I  am 
afraid)  Count  Schalingski,  the  Polish  refugee ; 
where  the  mysterious  man  holds  out  who 
copies  manuscripts  and- music,  and  finds  out 
genealogies,   ana   hunts  up  dates,  and  is  a 


our  lodgers,  and  I  may  have  something  morei 
and  something  better  to  tell  you  of  the  four 
stories. 

QUARTER-DAY. 

In  a  great  office  at  the  East  End  of  London, 
where  pens  move  so  rapidly,  that  yon  wonder 
whether  the  clerks  could  ever  identify  their 
own   correspondence,  but  where   no    other 
visible  signs  of  traffic  appear,  there  is  a  little, 
plain,  anoff  inner  eountmg-house  ;  and  in  that 
connting-hoQse  is  a  burly,  snug,  rather  pom- 
pous looking  gentleman.    Mark    the   bland 
tranquillity  with  which  he  is  surveying  that 
heapofcaleulations.    Would  it  not  frighten 
us  to  have  to  do  with  so  many  figures  ?    Is  it 
not  enough  to  make  one  fancy  one's  self  in  debt 
to  an  extent  only  to  be  measured,  like  Ali 
Baba's  gold  pieces  ?  And  still  the  burly  gentle- 
man seems  quite  satisfied.  His  eye  flinches  not, 
and  his  countenance  wean  an   easy    smile. 
Yet,  it  is  Quarter-day  to-morrow.    The  boys 
are  coming  homo    from    school,  and   their 
"  extras  "  and  book  bill  at  Switehmgtoc  House 
are  always  heavy ;  the  rent  of  the  villa  at 
Highgate  is  due ;  so  are  the  taxes,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  insurances,  rent,  and  no  one 
knows  what,  of  the  large  warehouses  at  the 
Docks.     Mrs.  Dipper  is  talking  about  the 
''  girls,"  "« the  season,**  and  the  small  size  of 
the  drawing-rooms ;  and  bills  are  coming  due 
that  make  us  shrivel  into  our  four-roomed 
house,  and  our  insignificance.    No   matter, 
Mr.  Dipper  is  unmoved.    What  cares  he  for 
Quarter-day?    If  it  has  any  demands  upon 
him,  he  simply  refera  Quarter-day  to  his  cash- 
box,  or  to  stamp,   bill,  and  bullions;   and 
Quarter-day  pockets  the  gold,  or  cashes  the 
check,   and    goes  away    rubbing  its  hands 
with  satisfaction,  and  says  something  about 
^  respectable  men." 

Quarter-day  walks  on  its  route,  and  knocks 
at  the  door  of  BUtherton  and  Company,  the 
peat  publishing-house — the  whole  firm  is  in  a 
bustle.  Half-a-dozen  Christmas  books,  full 
of  pretty  pictures  to  gladden  little  hearts, 
must  be  put  in  hand ;  and  between  petitions, 
to  recreant  authore  for  *^  more  copy,"  looking 
up  of  artists,  engravers,  fiuicy  binders,  a£ 
vertising  and  **  subscribing "  books  already 
out,  there  is  confusion  enough  to  drive  chaos 
itself  mad  with  envy.  Everything  must  be  out 
by  a  certain  time,  and  everyUiing  depends 
upon  somebody  else,  and  that  somebody  is 
again  quite  at  the  mercy  of  a  third  party. 

A  sadder  picture  follows,  as  Quarter-day 
knocks  at  the  door  of  the  mechanic,  on  whom 
sickness  has  laid  its  hard  hand.  The  sale  of 
some  cherished  articles  of  furniture,  perhaps 
of  some  little  refinements  which  industry  had 
purchased,  stnres  him  in  the  face.  But  he 
belongs  to  a  club,  and  he  can  command  so 
much  a  week;  his  landlord  is  not  a  hard 
man,  and  will  give  him  time ;  and  there  is  a 


gentleman  by  birth,  doing  anything    for    a   chance  that  Tom  or  Jack  will  be  able  to  pick 
yrast   Some  day,  perhaps,  wo  shall  change  \  up  «ome  vioTk^  uow  that  the  busy  time  has 
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commenced.  Quarter-day  passes  od,  and 
seems  less  oat  of  humour  than  had  been 
feared. 

But  dissipation  has  been  doing  its  evil 
mission  in  another  house,  and  the  stupified 
drunkard  is  staring  gloomily  at  th^  bare 
walls  of  the  dwelling  in  which  he  has  been, 
with  difficulty,  sufiered  to  remain  since  the 
*'  distress,**  soon  after  last  Quarter-day.  Pale 
half-starved  children,  whose  limbs  areas  scanty 
as  their  clothing,  are  seated  on  the  floor,  anH 
looking — ^ith  a  piteous  anxiety,  and  with  a 
dread  which  they  can  scarcely  understand — 
at  the  worn-out  form  of  a  mother,  stretched 
on  the  ground,  in  one  of  the  last  stages  of 
consumption.  The  parish  doctor  has  just 
directed  removal  to  the  Hospital ;  the  hope- 
less drunkard  and  the  destitute  children  will 
seek  the  streets  or  the  workhouse ;  and 
Quarter-day  quits  the  scene  of  misery. 

EUister  and  Lady-day,  Midsummer  and 
plum-pudding  Christmas,  must  not  be  for- 
gotten among  Quarter-days.  Easter,  with  its 
dreams  of  lamb  and  peas,  with  its  revival  of 
old  games  and  fun,  which  even  Christmas 
cannot  make  its  exclusive  property ;  Easter, 
with  all  its  pleasant  suggestions  of  warmer 
weather,  budding  trees  and  hedges,  cooling 
salads,  and  burlesques  crammed  full  of  puns 
and  hits  at  everything  and  everybody, — 
Easter  is  not  less  an  anxious  time  than  its 
goose-eating  fellow  Quarter.  Winter  is  a 
heavy  time,  and  papas  and  mamas  are  giving 
inward  thanks  that  coal  bills  will  now  l>egio 
to  be  reduced;  and  are,  at  the  same  time, 
ominously  thinking  of  the  muslins  and  shot- 
silks,  for  which  the  pretty  mouths  of  Ellen, 
Emma,  and  Emily  are  watering.  George  is  at 
Oxford.  He  is  a  clever  youth,  but  somehow 
or  other,  Oxford  men  spend  more  money  than 
papa  did  when  ho  was  at  Saint  Howard's, 
and  when  George  was  last  in  town,  he  spent 
very  little  time  at  home,  and  talked  of  nothing 
but  the  Regatta.  Then  there  are  other 
anxieties;  the  house  in  Baker  Street  is  ex- 
pensive; and  the  farmers  on  the  Dingle  Dangle 
property  are  very  backward ;  and  the  house 
in  Burford  Street  has  been  to  let  for  half-a- 
year  and  more;  and  some  tenants  arebother- 
mg  about  repairs:  and  Mrs.  Curzon  Wires 
would  take  the  large  house,  but  will  not  pay 
for  the  fixtures ;  so  that,  although  people 
without  property  are  in  trouble  aboutt 
Quarter-day,  Quarter-day  punishes  even  the 
well-to-do  people,  and  makes  human  beings 
pay  for  what  they  enjoy,  as  well  as  for  what 
they  do  not. 

Dr.  Stilton,  rector  of  two  livings,  and  holder 


clubs,  ragged  schools,  or  improvements  in  the 
condition  of  the  poor.  However,  the  Dumbie- 
dykes  tithes  are  prolific,  and  the  Easter  ser- 
mon of  Doctor  Stilton,  at  Saint  Mildew's,  Rot- 
ten Row,  exhibits  a  contentment  which  even 
Quarter-day  does  not  mfHe. 

Great  are  the  anxieties  of  the  Reverend 
Keelson  Timber.  He  has  several  boys 
leaving  and  vacancies  and  the  columns  of 
the  '^  Times,"  are  taking  an  anxious  juxta- 
position in  his  mind.  Sirs.  Timber  is  in  a 
chaos  of  darned  stockings,  towels,  silver-forks, 
spoons,  and  butchers'  bills ;  so  is  her  eldest 
daughter,  who,  moreover,  has  other  anxieties. 
She  is  to  marry  the  Reverend  Grave  Pumaee, 
who  has  taken  to  reading  the  very  books 
which  sent  poor  Mr.  Mildfellow  over  to  Rome. 
Why  could  he  not  have  spent  the  holidays  at 
home,  without  making  that  ridiculous  tour 
through  Italy,  in  company  with  the  Reverend 
Epitaph  Bronze,  who  is  always  kicking  up  a 
dust  about  candlesticks,  eagle  reading-desks^ 
and  the  Bishop  of  Bullinffton  ? 

But  the  boys  themselves — what  genuine 
exultntion  gladdens  the  heart  of  younff 
Bob  Thornton,  who  has  walked  off  with 
the  two  best  prizes,  and  who  is  thinking  of 
double  firsts,  pullinfir  sticks,  and  the  *^  drag,** 
all  at  once !  He  has  beaten  every  boy  at  every- 
thing, and  is  all  hope  and  restlessness.  Yet, 
we  should  not  wonder  if  his  pale,  quiet,  com- 
panion, Harry  Lisle,  who  only  stands  second, 
will  not  prove  the  safer  and  sounder  of  the  two, 
three  or  four  years  hence. 

Perhaps  there  are  a  few  unhappy  boys,  who 
have  never  known  a  parent's  face,  and  who 
are  to  stay  at  school  during  the  vacation. 
Guardians  mav  pay  liberally  tor  their  comfort, 
but  the  school-room,  with  its  blank  walls  and 
its  now  empty  ^  lockers,"  is  a  poor  equivalent 
for  the  cheerful  home,  the  happy  faces,  and  the 
hearty  holiday  fun,  which  awaits  their  going 
home.  They  are  a  dull  half-dozen,  and  their 
dull  condition  makes  them  find  a  sort  of  cheer- 
fulness of  their  own  growth.  The  larce  plav 
ground  and  the  dull  school-room  are  all  their 
own  for  a  long  six  weeks,  and  they  form  a 
small  republic  of  solitudinarians ;  while  their 
more  fortunate  companions  depart,  one  by  one, 
to  revel  in  expected  theatres,  parties,  or  trips 
to  the  sea-side. 

Nor  is  Quarter-day  without  its  interest  at 
he  Young  Ladies'  "  Seminary,"  or  "  Esta- 
blishment" One  schoolmistress  is  in  pain 
at  the  doubtful  French  accent  of  Miss 
Geor^ina  Clavering,  and  dreads  its  effects  on 
her  West  Indian  connections.  Miss  Geor- 
gina  is    thinking  of   something  much   more 


of  three  sinecures,  is  rather  anxious  also,  agreeable  ;  to  wit,  her  forthcoming  nuptials. 
Easter-offerings  are  things  of  deep  interest :  j  Less  brilliant  are  the  prospects  of  Clara 
but  the  peoplo  in  Walcot-upon-Dunstead  do  ^  Mabelle,  the  ** articled"  pupil.  Alas!  even 
not  seem  to  feel  much  interest  in  paying :  young  ladies  can  be  persecutors;  and  poor 
them,  although  the  vicar  absolutely  preached  ,  Clara  feels  her  qualiiied  position  and  doubtful 
a  sermon  there  not  more  than  seven  months  j  duties.  But  she  is  a  favourite,  despite  her 
ago,  while  the  seventy  pounds  a  year  curate  :  humble  apprenticeship.  She  has  nursed  one 
attends  quietly  to  his  pupils,  the  young  Stiltons,  in  sickness ;  has  been  the  faithful,  silent  con- 
and  never  troubles  the  mhabitants  about  book- 1  fidante  of  another's  petty  distresses ;  and  has 
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done  (ho  work  of  tho  idle,  and  concealed  the 
fAuiu  of  tho  cnrolcsH  too  often,  not  to  be  loved. 
Tho  nchool  haa  btsen  her  home  for  years  and 
ycnrm  and  Hho  feels  that  her  forthcoming  en- 
(fagi^mont  as  ((ovcmcss  in  Lady  Bab  Fitz-bas- 
soon  s  family — altliouffh  it  may  contribute  to 
anpport  her  wonkiy  sister,  and  even  educate 
Uttlo  Fritty,  who  is  jast  seven  years  old — will 
be  a  trial  nt  for  harder  natures  than  ClaraV 

She  and  Georgina  are  dose  friends,  and 
true  friends :  and  young  ladies,  even  in 
Ikshionablo  life,  do  not  always  forget  their 
fHenda.  Cioorgina  insists  on  Clara  oeing  her 
bridesmaid;  and  young  George  Clavering 
oncQ  said  that  Clara  was  tho  sweetest  gin 
in  tho  world.  George  is  a  generous  fellow ; 
but  wo  will  not  pretend  to  pr^  into  futurity. 
IVrhaps  Quarter-day  haa  a  smiio  in  store  for 
tbo  **  articled  pupil.^ 

LitUo,  dark-eyed,  laughing  Fanny  Mauprat, 
who  talks  French  like  a  Frenchwoman,  and 
h  never  still  except  when  she  is  wnltziug  or 
playing  tho  pianoforte,  is  musing  over  a 
similar  fate  in  pros|HH:t  Will  that  ""dear  old 
Johnr  «a  the  styles  her  aiHanccd,  give  up 
nading  so  much,  and  run  about  with  her  all 
day.  as  tlicy  used  to  do,  when  making  hay 
was  so  Aiueh  more  delightful  than  practising 
**Ia  Vioiettet'*  A  happier  couple  will  not 
be  fonnd.  The  steady  curate  of  St  Deveroux 
wants  enlivening*  and  Fanny  can  do  that,  if 
anybody  cm;  Fannv  wants  a  little — a  very 
lillJc^.-«alling  to  order,  and  "  dear  old  John'' 
holds  the  n'ins  tightly  enough  over  her  little 
besrt  to  pull  up  short  whenever  it  is  needed. 
It  is  a  paradox  to  say  so :  but  they  are  so 
nnUkc  one  another  now,  that  they  must 
«gi>rc.  Quarter-day  smiles  at  the  very 
BotioD :  but  Fanny  has  a  little  money,  and 
John  has  a  little  learning  and  applica- 
tion, and  we  believe  Quartcr-doy  will  call 
mk  UiMB  a  good  many  times,  and  go  away 
•atiifiod. 

Qnarler-day  has  got  into  a  scrape.  The 
Bean  and  Chapter  of  St  Rochford  have  been 
too  atapSd  to  hold  their  tongues;  and  the 
tumble-down  sehoolhonse  and  the  defrauded 
■bbolm  of  tbe  foundation  have  **  a  heavy  sum 
to  make  np.^  We  thought  tliese  old  night- 
DUfs  bad  paid  tbeir  debts,  and  purchased  a 
little  koneKtr.  W(^  thought  they  would  have 
taken  care  of  the  small  amount  of  credit 
which  remiiined  to  them.  Bat,  alas! — such 
is  the  infatuation  of  getting  into  debt — so 
fu-  from  trying  to  meet  Quarter-day  with  a 
clean  breast  liiiT  are  ::b?olutOiy  spending  the 
money  in  going  lo  law.  M:.ylhe  no xt  Quarter* 
day  sign  iht  ir  warrrjit 

Qnarter-day  cci3it»s  round,  and  finds  thou- 
sands, and  Uns  of  thousands  of  people.  Uv^ 
rifhcr,  wiser,  or  Irti'T  th.in  t'icv  u\t  »  laM 
Q u an i' r-ii ;. r.  Q  a n n:- r-d :.y  0 :.  U  p :■  .1  pi •?  v  1  w ..  1 ! y 
big{M.It'd  or  stupid.  Q'j-rivr-d.iy  i.'ir.nr.t  l.*;;-.-'i 
thf  i.dv:int::ut'  of  bfirif;  ^,1  lilllf  l.C'f.»riii  nd  ;" 
but  Q;iarttT-d:.y  pr-ist'S  th.  c  -TiJiUi  of  thi* 
elcr:rvni.".n.  who  ddles  onl  lb-:  onfr:.ir/-moni'V 
to  poor,  ijiifii-worJiing  peopjf,   ss  a  qu:;rteriy 


assistaDce  towards  paying  their  rent.  Instead 
of  frittering  it  upon  tnosewho  run  after  seven 
o'clock  services,  and  neglect  work,  because 
alms  aro  forthcoming. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  persons  to  whom 
Quarter-day  comes  as  an  almost  nnqnalified 
blessing.  The  city  clerk,  the  banker's  clerk,  the 
foreman^ — ^if  they  do  not  receive  their  salaries 
by  the  week  or  the  month — all,  hail  Qnarter- 
day.    living,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  regalar 
irregularity  (we  speak  of  the  unmarried  party, 
of  course),  they  •*  run  short,"  "  borrow  &ve 
shillings,**  time  has  just  set  in,  when  Quarter- 
day   appears;    the  quarterns  salary   dispels 
doubts  and  anxieties,  and  the  Adelphi   half- 
price  becomes  as  attractive  as  ever.    Perhaps 
one  clerk  has  got  a  brief  leave  of  absence, 
and  Qnarter-day  comes  to  him  with  delightful 
visions    of    Margate,    Brighton,    excursion 
trains  to  Jersey,   and   that  enlarged   expe- 
perience  of  men  and  thini^  learnt  in  a  week's 
\i8it  to  the  sea-side.    Some  clerks  are  gay  ; 
and  the  al-fresco  dancing  at  Rosherville  or 
Cremome,  with  the  combined  attractions  of 
fireworks,  fountains,  and  the  chase  homeward 
in  quest  of  a  steamer  or  an  omnibus,  totally 
discompose    the  bmin  that   has  been  in  a 
continued  state  of  calculation  for  weeks  past 
Cheap  tailors  hail  Quarter-day,  and  put  for- 
ward fresh  puffs.    The  literature  of  Schneider 
and  Company  is  more  perseveringly  thrown 
through  tho  windows  of  the  Great  Western 
omnibuses;  and  our  city  clerk's  appearance 
at  an  evening  party  at  Feck  ham  or  Islington 
becomes    wondrous,    if  his  salary    be  con- 
sidered. 

Quarter-day  cuts  up  the  year  into  small 
pieces,  and  is  a  Quieter  informant  as  to  the 
progress  of  time  tnan  New-year's-Day.  Yet, 
three  months  is  a  long  time  to  think  of.  How 
many  books  may  be  reail  by  the  student,  how 
many  schemes  "brought  into  effect,  and  how 
much  profit  realised,  in  three  months,  is  only 
known  by  practice  and  experience.  Yet,  to 
how  many  cloes  the  three  months  nm  round, 
and  present  a  barren  account  of  nothing 
done?  Term  after  term  does  the  collegian 
put  off  those  stadies  which  are  to  be  tho 
groundwork  of  his  whole  fortunes ;  time  after 
time  does  Qaarter-day  remind  the  idle  boy  at 
school  that  he  b  three  months  older,  and  not 
three  weeks  more  sccomplished ;  and  yet  both 
go  on — tiie  one  with  extravagance,  the  other 
with  idleness ;  snd  each  passing  Quarter-day 
cuts  off  something  of  fair  fiune  and  profit  from 
their  future  life. 

Quarter-day  has  no  terrors  for  those  who 
h.ive  Ujc»  prudence  to  prepare  for  it.  It  does 
not  friirhton  people  for  the  sake  of  frightening 
them,  l»nt  ofWn  for  their  own  ffood.  "it  does 
do'l  i.::tke  ctrliiin  pecuninry  demands  on  its 
ov,  n  ..A'-i'jLl;  nor  does  it  coiac  dnwn  upon 
m.'".  .liblc  propKTly,  or  ptr^onal  liberty,  for 
iis  own  s'.li.NfjL'U'»n.  Qj.Ti*-r-dav  is  onlv  a 
ri-prvi"t*nt:itive  tyrant — a,  "sort  of  ** reminder;" 
but  w.'c-  be  t>  thns**   nhi>.  time  after  time. 
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Although  Quarter-day  is  the  almost  uni- 
versal staDdard  of  bu<siness,  it  has  become 
a  comparative  fiction,  by  courtesy.  What 
landlord  will  call  for  his  rent  precisely  on  the 
day  it  is  due  I  What  schoolmaster  sends  in 
hi8  bill,  or  expects  to  be  paid,  much  before 
the  end  of  the  vrcation?  Quarter-day  has 
its  **days  of  grace;**  but,  although  so  far  a 
nomioal,  it  is  a  necessary  and  valuable 
standard.  Everybody  ought  to  know  what 
their  credit  and  that  of  their  neighbour's  is 
worth,  and  to  take  or  give  the  days  of  grace 
proportionately. 

It  is  sometimes  to  be  wished  that  all  tran- 
sactions were  capable  of  reduction  to  this 
one  standard — juat  as  a  decimal  currency 
would  save  so  many  of  the  financial  bother- 
ations of  the  account-book,  counting-house, 
and  exchange-office ;  but  so  long  as  speculation 
exists  it  is  impossible.  Bills  will  be  given, 
and  will  become  due,  at  all  sorts  of  eccentric 
times  of  all  sorts  of  months.  Ships*  cargoes 
are  too  much  at  the  mcrcv  of  wind  and  wave, 
to  think  of  Quarter-day;  and  so  we  must 
have  two  sets  of  calculations — one,  as  regards 
the  regular  demands  which  the  four  divisions 
of  the  year  bring  with  them;  the  other,  as 
concerns  the  intermediate  transactions.  No 
small  portion  of  confusion,  even  in  the 
simplest  matters  of  private  life,  arises  from 
this  compound  system  of  financial  chro- 
nology. 

Again,  there  arc  many  people  upon  whom 
Quarter-day  presses  with  greater  inconve- 
nience and  severity  than  outers.  One  class 
of  these,  namely,  Government  pensioners,  can 
always  manage  well  enough;  for,  although 
their  incomes  are  paid  some  time  after  they 
are  nominally  due,  they  arc  certain,  and 
creditors  only  wish  all  their  customers  were 
pensioners. 

Would  that  the  genius  of  Quarter-day 
could  inspire  the  will,  and  furnish  the  means 
to  enable  us  all  to  meet  its  visits  with  open 
faces  and  purses  ! 

May  Quarter-day  ever  come  to  us  with  a 
smile,  and  go  away  satisfied  ? 


Ewth  had  one  toaeh  to  roue  the  ■Inmb'riiiff  bnin* 
And  that  but  woke  the  oomciouanaii  of  pain. 


IL 


THE  LADY  AND  THE  CHILD. 

There  lix'cd  a  lady,  beantifal  and  dear. 
Amongst  ns  once,  rot  ntterly  apart ; 

For  GricPs  ni<fe  haiid  had  closed  her  spirit's  ear. 
And  love  and  hope— tho^  vcntiirm  of  the  lieart— 

Had  oottlcd  in  a  blank  and  ooundlcM  tea. 

The  wreck.*,  the  burioii  wn'ck.-',  of  memory. 


For  ''lie  had  sn'n  liomaih  a  brcezcl>-»s  main 
Her  linsbnnd  ^iiik— and  sho  was  M'.nn't^  eiirbtccu  ; 

And  li^rhtlj  on  tho  sunny  lifo  had  lain 
The  '^Jiailuw  of  the  di^fnnt  crave,  till  then  : 

So  iu*  afiprvMch,  thus  swift  and  nnawaif. 

The  onatrcu*lomcd  spirit  oonld  not  bear. 

Years  bron^hf  no  clnnso  ;  the  hoverinp  ofth.it  death. 
Ere  it  rouM  fall,  had  tutn'd  the  dark  hairproyt 

And  when  at  \n<  it  matched  tlie  brow  beneath, 
Thf^  inner -ihaJow  h,ii}  not  />a<s'd  away. 


For,  erer  by  all  calm  and  aanlU  ww. 
She  shadderM  «■  with  his  drath.afOB7t 

And  doaed  her  ean.  m  tboogh  the  ahocewaid  breexe 
Still  had  not  lort  the  echo  of  hkerr. 

Bat  the  her  life  lay  barfed,  and  each  year 

Bnracht  a  fiedi  itooe  to  raiat  the  aapvlohic 

She  never  imiled  or  wept ;  a  maible  face 
Hath  often  been  to  moie  eaprewkm  wroacht : 

And  in  the  roetlcai  eye*  we  conld  bat  trace 
A  wiahfal,  weary  lookinf'Oat  forthoaght 

That  never  came  and  Love  at  crieviof  by— 

For  even  JLovt  ooald  find  no  femedy. 


At  last  a  child  apon  that  lady  eail 

The  finer  visioa  of  iti  dear  Uoe  eye. 
And  thoof  bt  (few  years  from  God,  it  had  not  paa'd 

Beyond  the  wiadom  of  «raplidty) 
It  micht  be  Rood  for  her  to  we  thoie  floweia 
She  need  to  gather  in  her  chihlbood**  hoan . 


It  was  a  right  for  teai*— that  Ueand  ehild 
Kneeling  bcsido  the  aged  woman'*  chair. 

With  dai«y,  violet,  and  primroee,  piled 
'Mid  Aeth  green  leave*,  in  wild  laxarianoe  there  ; 

Whik}  the  bright  faee  open  the  dimpled  arm, 

Watdi'd  eanwftly  the  woridng  of  the  chana : 


And  watch *d  not  long— for  the  poor  wand'ring  eye 
Glanced  from  the  wild  growth  to  the  haman  flower. 

Perhaps  they  ■tiir'd  aome  Kcret  tympathy ; 
Perhaps  it  was  the  Great  Phyrieiaa*<  boor: 

For,  ddicatoly  toaeh'd,  tho  ttill  heart  ilept 

Into  the  light  of  heaven— end  she  wept : 


And  bent  I»er  head  to  catch  their  mingling  bnatb. 
That  to  ber  like  a  soften'd  whiaper  ipoke 

Of  many  a  meadow  walk  and  dewy  wreath. 
Of  ready  gardens  'neath  the  forest  oak. 

And  then,  though  most  anlike  itadf  the  while. 

We  knew  ratuming  ChiMhood  by  ita  mile. 


And  ever  after,  from  that  gndoas  day. 
Her  witber*d  life  pat  forth  ita  early  green ; 

The  anlifted  cload,  rose-tinted,  o'er  it  lay. 
And  'twixt  her  and  the  past  a  lovely  acveen. 

AH  memories  blithe  and  innooent  came  baok. 

And  bloaa>m*d  o'er  the  soiled  and  ragged  traok. 


Till  e'en  the  faded  cheek  began  to  wear 
Of  Childhood's  blosh  tlio  pictaied  memory. 

And  mora  and  eve  she  went  to  say  the  prayer 
That  she  had  lisp*d  beside  her  mother's  knee. 

Her  life  became  a  paidme,  and  each  day 

Closed  with  the  sleep  of  infants  after  play. 

And  God,  who  tanghl  the  tiny  hand  to  draw 
From  Ili;diH>rdcr'd  harp  that  pleasant  tone. 
Proclaimed  that  in  the  eentio  child  she  uw 
'    An  old  pet  pLnymntc  loni;  crtt  dead  ami  ?onc : 
P'aym«tc««  po  sadly  match'J,  *twa«  sfranzo  to  view- 
More  stra!i??e  the  love  that  Kprani^  between  the  two. 

Bat  aye  nhc  plarcMl  wild  flowrrs  in  her  bo:>om. 

Toming  from  ro^us  in  iheir  f:or?'coa'«  prime. 
And  had  no  lack  b«>tweon  the  pale  fpntt%  bloscom 

And  Uie  led  hcrres  of  the  ChnKtma.«  time ; 
For.  as  Uic  child  lier  totimony  bore, 
Thwe  never  Rrew  «>  vWu^ouA^  Xiclwc. 


\ 
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Qm  ■»<  n  lunl  ^  of  b«  bntud  vnt. 

AitboaibteoiiadillcladBdliitifbtMbn  Iwr. 
fTi  thonilii  tha  plcuut  ipill  «u  inwia(  nak 

Bat  (h*  ehilAul  'tmi  iluna'na  tvi^it  ''f  >> 


SHADOWS. 

or    PRiLIF    HIDBEV    AMD    rULKE 


There  has  been  high  revelry  in  Sbrowsbury 
Id  15S9.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Lord  Preiident 
of  the  Council  of  the  Marchoi,  haa  mode  hia 
UDonl  visit,  during  an  interval  in  his  govero- 
ment  of  Ireland,  in  ivhich  ho  hod  retnrned  to 
hii  favourite  Ludlow  Caatle.  Philip  Sidney, 
Mb  SOD,  tea  boy  of  fifloan,  at  the  Free  (it.immai 
School  of  ShreH'abnr}-.  In  the  aamo  fu:  oi — of 
the  umo  age — ii  his  devoted  friend,  Fnlkt: 
Greville.  Tho  uercaoni«>  are  over.  Sir  Ilen^ 
has  uto  in  the  ancient  hall  of  the  Council 
House,  to  hear  complainta  and  to  dUpenae 
joaUee.  He  baa  gone  in  aolemn  procesiion  to 
St.  Chad's  Cbnrch,  witb  baili&,  and  aldcrtnoo. 
and  wardens  of  companlcB.  Ho  has  ban- 
qi)ett«d  with  the  masters  of  the  school  in  the- 
great  library.  He  has  been  present  at  i. 
stage-play  in  the  Guildhall — the  Mayor's  play. , 
But  more  welcome  than  all  the  pomp  of  offici- 
ia  a  quiet  hour  with  his  boy  Philip,  aa  thoy 
■it  in  the  cool  of  a  Hay  momiog  on  theterraci- 
of  the  Council  Hooae,  and  look  over  tho  brigh; 
Severn  towuds  Haughmond  Hill,  and  musi' 
in  ulencs,  as  they  gaze  upon  one  of  thow- 
nnrivalled  combinations  of  natural  bcantj- 
and  careful  cultivation,  whicli  have  been  thi 
glory  of  England  during  many  ages  of  com- 
parative freedom  and  security.  It  la  the  lasl 
of  Philip's  school  yeara.  He  is  to  proceed  to 
Oxford.  Hia  friend  Grcville  afterwards  wrot>' 
of  htm : — "  I  lived  with  iiim  and  know  hioi 
from  a  child,  yet  I  never  knew  him  other  than 
a  man,  with  each  ataidnesa  of  mind,  lovely 
and  familiar  gravity,  aa  carried  grace  anil 
reverence  above  greater  years."  Proud  is  IIil: 
father  of  his  noble  -on.  He  is  "  tho  li^htof 
hia  ikmily."  They  talk  ns  friend  to  friend. 
The  father — a  statesman  and  sotdicr — in  not 
displeased  to  see  that,  beneath  tlio  gravity  of 
the  precocious  boy,  arc  fiery  glances  of  fBclini; 
almost  approaching  to  rashnoss.  They  becomi- 
one  who  in  after  yearn  exclaimed,  "I  am  :\ 
Dudley  in  blood — the  duko'a  daughter's  son." 
The  Lord  President  has  departed.  Thcri' 
is  holiday  at  the  school:  and  Sidnov  an^i 
Greville  wolk  forth  to  tlie  fields  in'  th.it 
spring-time.  Shrewsbury  is  a  place  in  wbieli 
the  young  Sidney  lives  in  the  memories  of  th-- 

CC  Few  of  the  public  buildings  and  privati' 
IRCB  of  the  town  are  of  the  more  receni 
Tudor  architccturo.  The  Aiarket  Square  anii 
Pride  Hill  are  rich  in  the  black  oaken  timber?, 
and  gjiblcd  roofs,  and  pinnelled  c:irvini;a  ol' 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  deaerted  Abbey  !-< 
not  yet  in  ruins.  The  Castle  hiw  a  ehnracl^r 
of  crumbling  streoglb.     The  High  Croat  ia 


perfect.  There,  were  beheaded  theUstof  the 
Itritisb  Princes  of  Wales :  and  there,  aitfihred 
Home  who  had  the  misfortune  not  to  bll  with 
Sotapnr  in  the  battle  of  Hateley  Held.  At 
the  Angnatine  Friars,  and  the  Grej  FAn, 
ON  still  seen  the  graves  of  many  who  had 
periahed  in  that  fight  The  Welah  Bridge, 
«rith  ita  "  great  gale  to  enter  into  by  the  town, 
ondattheother  end,  to warda  Wales, ami^^ 
strong  tower  to  prohibit  enemies  to  enter  Into 
th«  bridge  "  (OS  described  by  old  LeUod),  hu 
its  associations  of  border  hostilitica.  Sdney'a 
mind  is  formed  to  luxuriate  in  the  poetir  of 
history. 

The  yonng  men  take  their  course  into  the 
<:onnlry  by  the  Castle  Foregate.  They  sre  in 
sameat  talk. 

"What  a  monster  these  players  molce  of 
Etiehard  Ute  Third,"  savs  Sidney.  "  Blangre 
my  loyal  reverence  for  ner  Highness'*  grand- 
fivUier,  I  have  a  liking  for  the  venomoaa  little 
IforkisL     Even  the  players  couldn't  show  him 


*ord." 

"Not  when  they  make  him  whimper  about 
revenge,  suns,  moons,  and  planeta ;  silly 
lambe  and  croaking  nvcns-^1  erylng  for 
revenge  upon  him  t     Hea\'ena1     what  atufri" 

"Rare  stuff!  How  is  it  that  these  play 
writers  cannot  make  their  people  talk  like 
Englishmen  and  Christiana  1  When  the 
board  is  up— 'Boaworth  Field' — and  two 
u-miea  fly  in,  represented  by  four  swords  and 
bucklers — and  the  uanrper  daahes  about, 
despite  his  wounds, — htsr  how  be  wastes  his 
precious  time.    Do  yon  remember ! " 


Hll  o/fWtll 


There's  a  Richard  for  you." 

"  Bmvo,  I'hilip !  Yon  ahontd  join  a  fel 
ship  of  players.  You  would  beat  the  varlet 
with  the  hump  that  mouthed  it  on  Tuesday. 
But  why  so  hard  upon  the  rhetoric  of  the 
vagabonds  1  Your  favourite  Gorhodue  ia  full 
of  such  traahl" 

"Yes,  and  faulty  even  aa  this  True  tragedy 
of  Ricliard  tho  Third,  in  time  and  place.  Id 
tA'o  hours  of  the  Mayor's  play,  we.  had  Shore's 
wife  in  Cheapaide,  and  poor  dead  Richard 
about  to  be  drawn  throuirh  Leicester  on  s 
.collier's  horse." 

"  Sii|>poae  there  were  paintod  acenea,  as 
Borne  of  the  playhouses  li.ive,  ioBtcail  of  the 
door  p.iinted  in  great  letters — couldn't  the 
imagination  go  from  Cheapside  to  Letucater  in 
apite  of  Ariatotle!  and  can't  it,  even  with 
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Um  help  of  Um  painted  board  1    fint  hen  kc 
are  at  BkUleBeld." 

''I  Dev«r  w»k  over  these  meadows,"  ex- 
etaiioad  Sidney,  "without  deep  emotion.  I 
waa  readiiig  Hnii  jokt  before  my  f&ther  caiqe. 
How  gnpbic  theee  chrooiclera  are,  compariid 
with  Uo  ranting  players." 

"What  you  read,  I  rend,  Philip," 
■Aa  we  walked  through  tha  Raslffste,  I 
eonld  Bot  but  tliink  of  that  day  when  Hecry 
eaine  with  his  host  into  Shrewsbury,  and  bein;; 
advertised  that  tha  Earls  were  at  hand  wiih 
baoneni  ditplaved  and  battles  ranged,  marched 
suddenly    oat  by  the  Eastgate,   and    there 

"An  evening  of  parley  and  defiance,  fi'U 
lowed  bj  a  bloody  morning." 

"The  next  day,  in  tha  morning  early,  whii  !i 
WBB  the  vi^l  of  Hary  Magdalene,  the  kii  _- 
set  his  battle  in  good  order — and  ao  ]n~ 
enemies.  Tliere,  on  that  geotle  rise,  Grevilli', 
must  tha  rebel  host  have  been  arrayed.  Tht'n 
•nddenlj  the  trumpets  blew.  The  cry  of 
St  George  went  up  on  the  King's  part — aiiJ 
that  cry  waa  answered  by  Esperanee  Percy. 
By  Heaven,  the  tale  moves  me  like  the  cIlI  I 
aong  nf  Percy  and  Douglas ! "  | 

"Here  la  a  theme  for  the  players.     Writ.'| 


nature,  lliere  ia  the  andent  blind  crowdei 
that  aita  at  our  scfaool-gBte,  \rith  his  ballads 
of  love  and  war,  which  joa  tike  as  much  as  I 
do.  Has  he  no  poetry  to  tell  of  1  As  good, 
I  think,  ••  the  sonnets  of  Hester  Franos 


if  I  were  a  maker?    The  story  begins   _ 

the  depow'tion  of  Richard.  It  is  an  epic,  anit  | 
not  a  tragedy.  And  yet,  Fulke,  when  I  Si-,- 
tbe  effect  these  acted  hialories  prodnce  opiin 
the  people,  1  am  tempted,  in  spite  of  AristoUi'. 
to  wish  that  some  real  poet  would  take  iri 
hand  our  country's  annals.  The  teaching  of 
our  day  is  taking'  that  form.  The  Players 
are  the  successors  of  the  Bards." 

"  What  a  character  is  that  young  Harry  of 
Monmouth — the  profligate  and  the  berij  ! 
Something  might  be  made  of  theao  contending 
elements. 

"Yes,  the  playera  would  do  it  bravely. 
How  they  would  make  him  swagger  anil 
but!v — strike  the  chief  justice  and  daughter 
the  Welshmen.  Harrr  of  Monmouth  was  a. 
gentleman,  and  the  players  could  not  touch 

"If  the  stage  is  to  teach  the  people,  aurely 
light  teachers  nill  ariac.  Look  at  our  preachers. 
l^ey  stir  the  dull  clowns  and  the  sleepy  bur. 
gesses  with  passionate  eloquence,  and  yet  they 
preach  as  scholars.  They  never  lower  them, 
■elves  to  their  audiences.  And  why  should 
the  stage  be  the  low  thing  which  we  sec, 
when  it  addresses  the  same  classes ! " 

"There  may  ho  a  change  some  day;  biiL 
not  through  any  theorick  nbout  iL  Englanil 
may  haw  her  -^selivlus — when  the  mnn 
comes;  jierehnnce  in  our  age — more  likely 
when  ult  the  dust  and  cobwebs  i)f  our  semi- 
barbarism  are  swept  away — for  wo  ore  bar- 
barians jet,  Greville." 

"  Come,  come—your  fine  Italian  reading 
has  spoiled  you  lor  our  brave  old  English. 
We  have  poet  y  in  us  if  we  would  trust  to 


"Dont  be  a  heretic,  GreTiIIe.  But  see, 
the  sun  is  sinking  behind  that  bosky  hill, 
from  which  Hotspur,  looking  to  the  East,  aaw 
it  rise  for  the  last  tine.    We  mnst  be  home- 


a  few  priests  to  even-song,  forty  ihonsani 
men  wers  Bghting,  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
—for  what?" 

"And  for  the  aamo  doubtful  cause  went  on 
fighting  for  three  qasrtera  of  a  century. 
What  a  sturdy  heart  mnst  our  England  have 
to  bear  these  thmga  and  yet  live!" 

"Times  are  changed,  Philip!  Shall  we 
have  any  civil  strife  in  our  day  *  " 

"Papat  and  Puritan  would  like  to  be  at 
it  But  the  rule  of  the  law  is  too  strong  for 
them.  Yet  my  father  says  that  the  fighting 
daya  n-ill  come  over  again — not  for  queations 
of  sovereign  lineage,  l)ut  of  vulvar  opinion. 
The  reforms  of  religion  have  produced  sturdy 
thinkers.  There  is  a  beast  with  many  heads 
called  the  Commonalty,  growing  stronger 
every  day ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  chain  him  or 
pare  his  clawa." 


"Well,  well,  Philip,  we  are  yoong  Daliti> 
ciana,  and  need  not  trouble  our  heada  yet 
about  such  matters.  You  ore  going  to  Ox- 
ford. What  will  the  good  mother  male  of  you 
— a  statesman,  a  soldier,  or  a  scholar  T  " 

"  Must  the  characters  be  separable  ?  What 
ever  I  am,  dear  Fulke,  I  will  not  shame  my 
aneeatry." 

"And  I,  dear  Philip,  will  never  abate 
my  love  for  yon;    siid  that  will  keep  me 
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supremacy  is  established,  there  ahe  carries  the 
blessings  of  liberal  institutions:  ahe  conquers 
but  to  set  free.     The  same  justice  which  is 


beautiful  feature  of  ourcoustitutton,  admirably 
as  it  reads  on  paper,  excellent  as  it  sounds  to 
the  ear,  but  too  fre<|ucntly  fails  in  its  mission 
of  mercy,  and  in  one  way  or  the  other  proves 
rather  the  reverse  of  an  unmitisatcd  blessing 
to  those  for  whose  efipeoial  benefit  it  was 
wafted  over  the  seas.  In  India  Proper,  as 
we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  in  a  pre- 
vious number,*  the  wnv  to  justice,  open  though 
it  is  intended  to  be,  becomes  so  overgrown 
nith   rank   brit>ery  and  extortion,    that    the 
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poor  Ryot  has  sinnll  chunco  of  passing  tho 
threshold:  the  very  attempt  to  do  so  suhji-cta 
him  to  oriu'l,  undying  perdccution.  In  other 
plnee:«,  Ceylon  anu»n<riit  tho  rest,  matters  aro 
widiily  diliVrcnt.  Thiro,  so  bro«id  and  oj)en 
is  the  hi;:!i\vay  to  the  law,  that  none  are  shut 
out  from  it;  but  unfortunately  the  Cingfalcse 
are  fond  cf  disputation  in  every  shape:  havini: 
a  natural  dislike  to  c//>,  they  make  up  the  de- 
fleicney  in  talk,  in  ."addition  to  which,  their 
innate  love  of  iinpor(i.nee  i-*  LTiitifiud  by  the 
refleetion  that  for  their  sake,  Jind  at  their 
instanee,  the  *'  j^reat  P^iropc  mnsjter,"  as 
they  term  the  judgfp,  is  busily  oeenpicd, 
wig  and  ^own  iueluded.  for  days  toircther. 
So  powerful  Ii:i3  this  (.'in^akse  passion  for 
litigation  beeonie,  that  it  is  matter  of  noto- 
riety, in  that  country,  that  lejjrd  fircteeed- 
in'js  are  instituted  in  cases  involvin'X  no 
greater  stake  than  the  one-fou:th  part  of  a 
cocoa-nut  tree,  or  the  six  tec  lit  li  share  of 
a  ricketty  mud  dwelling.  Nor  is  this  the 
worst  feature  in  this  state  of  things:  the  liti- 
gious spirit  begets  a  host  of  evil  f>asbions  in 
family  circles,  leading  not  unfrejpiently  to  acts 
of  violence  and  even  bloodshed.  So  strongly 
has  this  passion  for  law  taken  hold  of  the 
Dative  population  that  there  are  very  few 
Cingalese  who  will  not  willing  risk  their 
little  all  to  carry  some  frivolous  point  against 
a  neighbour,  or  a  near  and  dear  n^lation. 
This  state  of  society  has  raised  up  a  race  of 
harpies  of  tho  law,  whose  name  is  truly 
Legion,  who  thrive  on  the  follies  of  the  liti- 
gants, and  who  too  freipiently  fan  the  slum- 
bering embers  into  a  blazing  tlame. 

Of  all  the  strange  scenes  which  in  the  Kast 
strike  a  new  comer  with  their  novelty,  few 
appear  so  remarkable  as  a  Cingideae  court  of 
justice.  There  is  in  it  such  an  odd  jumble  of 
western  and  eastern  life — of  European  forms 
and  Oriental  fashions,  that  the  beholder, 
gazing  on  the  seine  for  the  first  time,  feels 
rather  at  a  loss  to  know  if  he  be  in  j*.  court  of 
law,  at  a  mock  auction,  or  a  d«d>aiing  club. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  i-.xt'jrn;ils  that  tlien^  is  this 
curious  kaleidoseopiiiLT  of  things.  The  internal 
condition  of  the  law  itself  is  a  mass  of  patch- 
work, made  up  of  Kanuvan  law,  RoF:ian-J)utch 
law,  beoteh  law,  .'Mid  liMijlish  !;>w.  'J'he  judge.-. 
arc  often  as  i)er[>l('\'ed  as  tlu- advocates,  to  say 
by  which  lav/  a  Cise  shouM  be  tried,  conse- 
quently there  is  not  a  little  curious  ]va-and- 
thimbling  amongst  the  sli:»rp  [>ractition(?rs  to 
serve  their  own  purposes,  and  perplex  dame 
Justice. 

The  Quarter  iSessions  were  <'n  at  Colombo, 
with  a  rather  smart  sprinklirig  (.f  ca-^es  lor  the 
three  judges  who  v,\re.  sittiiig  in  full  tribunal, 
when  J  paid  my  lirst  vi-'il  to  the  i»';;al  quarters 
situated  out>ide  the  io;t,  ut  home  lilt.'e  dis- 
tance. The  ori';i:i  of  tl.cse  (.'ourts  bein;:; 
removed  from  the  precincts  of  tiie  fort  is 
curious.  Jt  is  said  tliat  duiirig  the  J)u!ch 
sway  in  Ceylon,  v.lun  the  tSuf»reme  Court 
held  its  sitting  witliin  tlie  foitiiied  walls  oi 
Colombo,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  then 


governor,  Rip  Van-something,  to  overawe  the 
judges  in  some  ease  in  which  he  was  ofBciully 
interested,  whereupon  they  claimed  from  their 
High  Mightinesses  of  the  Netherlands  Uie 
privilege  of  holding  scssios  without  the  walls, 
which  was  granted,  and  has  been  continued 
ever  hi  nee. 

A  rido  to  the  Courts  at  Hulfsdorp,  over- 
looking the  long  busy  town  of  (Colombo,  is  by 
no  means  a  pleasant  alfair  on  a  hot,  choking 
day,  during  the  dry  we:ither.  The  red,  scorch- 
ing dust  blinds  and  burns  one  like  so  much 
(.juick-lime.  The  stench  from  many  a  dried  up 
ditch  and  stagnant  drain  blends  harmoniously 
with  tho  etiluvia  from  the  bazaars  around ; 
where  fish  and  meat  blister  and  blacken  in 
tho  burning  sun,  while  files  of  dozing,  oily 
natives  lay  ste.  ming  upon  heaps  <»f  filth, 
adding  their  own  uucle:in  aroma  to  the  hot 
sickly  atmosphere. 

The  neighbourhood  is  dense,  teeming  with 
dirt  and  children.  The  coQin-makers  are 
driving  a  roaring  trade,  especially  one  by  the 
arrack  tivern,  for  half  of  the  street  round  the 
corner  died  the  night  previously  of  putrid 
fish,  sour  pinpapples,  and  stagnant  drains, 
and  the  other  half  wore  expected  to  die  on 
the  next  day.  ]  urged  my  sorry  hack  on  at 
the  top  of  (lis  speed  fully  five  miles  an  hour, 
past  the  crazy  old  Dutch  houses  and  the  dusty 
tumble-down  Moormen's  dwellings,  up  tho 
steep  hill,  on  the  brow  of  which  stood  a  whole 
colony  of  buildings,  large  and  small,  old  and 
new.  This  spot  was  Hulfsdorp,  whence,  in 
days  long  past,  the  Dutch  army  which  be- 
sieged ancient  (yolombo — then  in' the  hands  of 
the  Portuguese — poured  a  storm  of  shot  upon 
the  fortifications.  It  was,  afterwards,  the 
country  residence  of  tho  Dutch  governors,  the 
present  Supremo  Court-House  having  been 
ten.nnted  by  a  long  line  of  sovereign  Mynheers. 

Tho  spot  is  pleasant  enough  after  the 
dreadful  streets  below,  commanding  a  fine 
view  over  the  fort  to  seaward,  and  enjoying 
an  occasional  breeze,  when  there  is  any.  A 
portion  of  the  great  S(iuare  block  of  buildings 
behind  the  large  gat*?,  facing  the  road,  is 
dcvotcd  to  the  Supreme  Court,  another  part 
to  the  District  Court,  and  a  third  to  the 
Court  of  Requests,  and  sundry  offices  of 
Record.  Around  riiid  about  this  pile  of  law- 
has  sprung  up  a  Imj.^v  mass  of  (piaint,  queer- 
looking  edilict^s  of  all  shapes,  styles,  and  sizes. 
'J'hese  are  the  houM  s  of  business  of  the  fra- 
ttTuity  of  proctors,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  T.-i mil, 
and  Cingalese,  who,  if  they,  as  some  malicious 
[u'(»])le  s*iy»  be  really  inilieted  on  the  natives 
as  a  e!);istisenn  nt  for  their  sliortcomings,  eer- 
t;iinly  do  their  bcvst  to  fullil  their  mission. 
L;u'h  d<iorway  was  choked  up  by  hungry 
:!;)pl!c:.nis  for  law  :  jrrorips  of  litii^^mts 
sin;;ifiv\l  bener.lh  the  clumps  of  dusty  bananas 
in  the  liltle.  nubbly  court-Vi.rd  in  front,  count- 
ing up  their  wiinesses  honjiht  at  a  dollar 
a  he.nl.  In  the  ICast,  witnesses  are  eomn)er- 
ci:d  ariicles,  not  for  export  it  is  true,  but 
for    home    use,   and    are    valued  by  a    well 


ondentood  sliding-scale.  A  witness  io  a 
marder  case,  if  he  be  a  stout  swearer,  costs 
five  rix-dollars ;  ia  a  land  suit,  witnesses  may 
be  had  for  two  or  three  dollars ;  burglary  or 
caUle-steaJing  witnesses  are  cheaper ;  they  cost 
about  a  dollar  each ;  whilst  a  few  copper  coin 
will  obtain  all  the  swearing  you  want  and 
something  over,  in  an  ordinary  assault  case. 

I  hastened  on,  past  all  these  scenes,  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  whose  sitting  was  just  com- 
mencing for  the  day.  The  Court  House, 
wherein  sat  the  Chief  Justice  and  his  brother 
judges,  was  a  long  rambliog  shed  of  a  place, 
not  unlike  a  paved  barn  with  a  tiled  roof. 
Making  my  slow  way  into  the  body  of  the 
Court,  I  found  it  filled  with  the  representa- 
tives  of  almost  every  nation  in  the  Eastern 
hemisphere,  blended  with  Dutch,  Portuguese, 
and  English.  I  mi<^ht  have  taken  it  for  a 
masquerade  by  day-light,  were  it  not  for  the 
Court  on  the  little  raised  stage  at  one  end, 
with  the  dirty  lion  and  unicorn,  and  the 
figure  of  Justice  looking  quite  knocked  up 
by  the  climate.  The  judges  wore  a  very 
comical  appearance  in  spite  of  their  gravity. 
Seated  upon  an  open  platform  on  a  level 
with  our  faces,  I  could  see  plainly  enough, 
as  one  crossed  his  legs,  that  he  wore  high- 
lows  whush  required  mending ;  another,  wore 
queer-looking  worsted  socks ;  while  the  third 
appeared  to  have  discarded  hose  altogether. 
In  a  ricketty  sort  of  sheep-pen  on  one  side  sat 
the  jury — a  motley  blending  of  white,  black, 
and  whitey-brown.  The  foreman  was  study, 
ing  the  coat  of  arms  over  the  judges'  heads, 
wondering  when  the  lion  and  uuicom  would 
finish  fighUng  for  the  crown.  The  rest  of 
the  jurors  were  either  dozing  or  amusing 
themselves  in  the  best  way  they  could.  Oppo- 
site the  jury  was  a  large  parrot's  cage  with- 
out any  top;  this  was  the  witness-box. 
Further  away  there  was  another  parrot's 
cage,  in  which  the  crier  of  the  Court  tried  to 
keep  order  by  creating  more  noise  than  all 
the  other  disturbers  put  together. 

Grouped  about  a  shabby-looking  ale-house 
table,  covered  with  a  rusty  cloth  of  some  im- 
possible  colour,  were  the  European  auditory 
and  some  three  or  four  barristers  and  proctors, 
the  former  of  mixed  races,  the  latter  native. 
An  important  case  w:is  on :  a  native  was 
being  tried  for  an  act  of  High  Treason, 
committed  during  the  recent  rebellion,  and 
the  court  was  crowded  to  suHocation.  The 
prisoner,  a  poor,  haggard,  broken-spirited 
.man,  was  "docked"  opposite  the  judges, 
and  glanced  in  a  wild,  frightened  manner, 
from  his  counsel  to  tlio  Court,  and  then  to 
the  jury,  wondering  wiiat  it  all  meant:  he 
had  confoscd  his  guilt,  and  why  need  they 
take  so  much  trouble  with  him  '  The  couns(fl 
for  the  prisoner  was  on  his  Icfrs  r.bout  to  say 
something;  he  was  an  Europoan,  a  halo, 
portly,  bold  man,  with  a  twinkiing  cunninir 
eye  and  a  shining  face.  I  was  rather  at  a  loss 
to  know  if  he  were  going  to  make  a  speech, 
comic   song,  bat  it  ended  in  his 
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challenging  the  beet  part  of  the  jurors — ^the 
best  part  in  every  sense,  for  when  he  sat  dowot 
the  foreman,  who  had  beeu  studying  the  lion 
and  unicorn  so  deeply,  and  all  his  fellow  Euro- 
peans had  disappeared,  replaced  by  others 
of  a  kindred  hue  with  the  prisoner. 

It  was  a  long  and  tedious  affair,  that  trial, 
despite  the  man's  confession,  and  as  all  the 
intricate  native  evidence  had  to  be  transUinted 
and  re-translated,  I  soon  grew  tired  of  the 
scene  and  bent  my  steps  towards  the  minor 
courts  close  by.  Between  the  two  localities 
were  long  dusty  verandahs  opening  into  little 
dens  of  offices,  where  I  saw  through  the  dirty 
barred  windows,  a  strange  collection  of  rotten 
wooden  cupboards,  ricketty  desks  and  armless 
old  chairs :  heaps  of  dusty  papers  were  there 
too,  and  with  them  smoke-dried  old  natives 
that  were  fretting  and  fuming  amongst  the 
heat  and  the  dirt,  as  though  they  were  con- 
victed criminals — Cingalese  lawyers  con- 
demned for  their  enormous  crimes  to  toil  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives  over  perplexing  suits 
and  ghostlike  documents.  These  were 
deputy  registrars,  and  translators,  and  pro- 
cess clerks,  and  a  host  of  other  legal  subordi- 
nates, caged  up  like  wild  beasts  at  a  fair. 
How  difierent  from  the  vicinity  of  the  law 
courts  at  home.  There  everything  is  cool, 
solemn,  silent,  orderly ;  here  it  is  all  glaring, 
sunshine,  dirt,  noise,  dust,  and  effluvU.  The 
very  Pariah  dogs  curl  up  their  sickly  noses 
and  scamper  hastily  past 

Forcing  my  way  through  a  mob  of  rather 
moist  Malabars  and  steaming  Cingalese,  I 
reached  the  District  Court,  where  the  pro- 
vincial judge  sits  all  the  year  round  in  civil 
jurisdiction.  The  court-yard  in  front,  the 
enclosed  space  in  the  rear,  the  filthy  veran- 
dahs at  the  two  ends— all  were  densely  studded 
with  anxious  groups  of  natives,  smoking, 
talking,  drinking,  quarrelling,  crying.  Under 
the  gloomy  shade  of  some  bread-fruit  trees, 
were  ranged  the  many  members  of  some 
Cingalese  family  who  had  evidently  travelled 
from  some  far-off  village,  to  be  present  at  the 
hearing  of  their  case.  The  grey  old  grand- 
father, the  sturdy  parents,  the  two  grown-up, 
idle-looking  sons,  the  pretty  dark-browed 
daughters,  and  the  children  scarce  able  to 
walk,  had  all  left  their  rice-field  and  their 
tobacco-garden  to  try  for  the  disputed  half- 
share  of  a  Jack  tree. 

Out  rushed  a  Peon  from  the  crowded  Court, 
and  bawling  out  some  dreadfully  singular 
name,  he  rushed  back  again  as  suddenly  as 
though  he  just  remembered  having  left  all  his 
earthly  treasures  within  reach  of  those  ras- 
cally lawyers,  and  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 
The  family  group  watched  the  summoned 
witness  as  he  vanished  amidst  the  army  of 
suitors  at  the  doorway,  envying  him  the  brief 
importance  he  was  about  to  assume  in  open 
court. 

Around  the  entrances  to  this  crowded  seat 
of  justice,  were  wedged  in  compact  masses 
hundreds   of  curious  and   anxious   listeners.  .. 
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Amidst  that  crowd  of  Arabs,  Moors,  Malays, 
Parsees,  and  many  other  races,  I  observed 
SD  old  woman  seated  by  the  lintel  on  the 
brick  floor,  with  clasped  hands,  grasping  some 
curious  little  bunch  of  leaves  ana  flowers; 
and  as  she  rocked  her  body  to  and  fro,  mut- 
tjering  half  aloud  some  wordy  jumble,  I  ob- 
served too  that  she  cast  her  eyes  at  intervals 
upon  a  tall  man,  her  son  doubtless,  who, 
raised  somehow  above  the  crowd,  could  both 
see  and  hear  what  was  passmg  in  Court. 
Their  case  was  then  on,  and  the  man  was 
evidently  telcmphing  to  her  the  progress 
of  the  suit  The  bunch  of  flowers  in  her 
h^nds  was  a  Buddhist  charm,  given  by  their 
village  priest  to  ensure  success.  I  failed, 
however,  in  ascertaining  the  value  of  the 
case.  The  last  witness  was  not  needed.  The 
judge  summed  up  but  briefly;  there  was 
a  momentary  silence  in  that  Babel-place,  the 
assessors  concurred— the  old  woman  ceased 
to  rock  herself^  she  dropped  the  flower-charm, 
it  was  an  evil  omen  to  ao  that;  a  busy  hum 
in  Court  told  all  was  over;  the  dark  scowl  on 
the  tall  man*8  brow  needed  no  interpreUition : 
he  sprang  down  from  his  elevated  perch,  and 
ran  to  the  poor  old  woman.  She  had  fallen 
down  in  a  fit,  and  lay  apparently  lifeless  on 
the  pavement,  the  blood  flowing  from  her 
nose  and  mouth :  one  of  many  victims  self- 
immolated  beneath  the  Juggernaut  wheels  of 
the  Law  in  the  East 

My  dress  and  colour  obtdnod  for  me  an 
entrance  within  the  doors,  and  after  a  time,  a 
seat  near  the  judge,  whence  I  could  watch 
the  proceedings,  and  note  the  many  strange 
actors.  Perched  in  a  rather  roomv,  but  low 
pulpit,  tlie  judge  was  listening  to  the  opening 
of  a  fresh  case  from  a  young  but  leading 
proctor,  who  leant  over  with  his  elbow 
resting  on  his  Honour's  desk  in  the  most 
familiar  manner  imaginable,  just  as  one  might 
be  discussing  the  state  of  the  weather,  or  the 
quality  of  a  yesterday's  dinner.  A  long  tabic 
was  before  "  the  Court "  at  a  short  distance, 
at  which  were  seated  the  ^  Colombo  bar,"  a 
motley  group,  and  curious  to  look  on.  They 
were  Dutch,  Portuguese,  Tamil,  and  Cinga- 
lese :  some  were  steady-going  business-like 
men,  and  some  were  very  sharp  gentry  in- 
deed, especially  one  little  apc-Iooking  fellow 
with  close-cropped  hair  and  careworn  features : 
but  there  were  several  whom  you  could  not, 
by  any  imaginative  faculty,  connect  with  the 
Bar,'  unless  mdeed  it  be  the  bar  of  a  low  pot- 
house. One  miserable  object,  all  out  at 
elbows,  shirtless,  and  unshaven,  leant  listlessly 
over  the  dirty  tabic,  staring  at  the  sparrows 
up  in  the  roof,  whilst  another  briefless  mem- 
ber of  tlie  fraternity  amused  himself  by 
emptying  the  contents  of  an  ink-stand  into 
his  trowsers  pocket. 

The  morality  of  some  of  this  craft  is  not 
more  wholesome  than  their  linen ;  and  caHcs 
are  not  wanting,  wherein,  havigg  recovered 
sums  of  money  for  clients,  they  have  taken 

uch  care  of  the  amounts,   as   to    render  a 
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second  action  necessary,  to  compel  them  to 
disgorffo  the  suitors'  due.  Some  again,  fearful 
of  their  clients  running  too  rapidlv  through 
the  monies  they  are  in  the  habit  of  recdviog 
for  them,  convert  the  rupees  into  sniig 
dwelling-houses,  in  which  they  do  their  nil 
clients  the  honour  of  residing  rent  free. 
Altogether  the  native  practitiiMieni  of  Ceylon, 
as  a  body,  are  an  interesting  nee. 

The  case  then  on,  though  one  of  veryeom- 
mon  occurrence,  seemed  to  me  a  nther  pre* 
possessing  one,  from  the  fiust  of  its  being  a 
question  of  a  Bond  Debt :  a  suit  whieh,  how- 
ever easily  to  be  settled  by  actual  doeii- 
mentarv  proof,  nevertheless  afforded  ample 
scope  for  a  vast  deal  of  very  hard  Cingaleae 
swearing  on  both  sides,  and,  of  course,  in 
precisely  opposite  directions.  It  ittrolved  a 
rather  smart  amount  for  a  native  to  meet^ 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
pounds  British  currenev;  Fm  afraid  to  aay 
how  much  it  was  in  the  beniffhted  coin  of  the 
island,  but  more  than  I  ihooTd  like  to  count 
Well,  the  plaintlflT  swore  as  hard  as  a  carry- 
stone  that  the  defendant  owed  the  money, 
and  the  defendant  vowed  rather  harder,  1 
thought,  that  he  did  not  owe  so  moeh  as  a 
single  copper  challie.  PUintiff  chockled  all 
over  as  he  produced  the  defendant's  bond  for 
the  precise  amount  It  was  examined,  and 
conned  over,  and -looked  at  in  all  possible 
ways  by  every  qne  interested,  until  at  lost  the 
judge  was  on  the  point  of  deciding,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  wnen  tlie  defendant  pro- 
duced a  document  very  nmilar  in  appearance 
and  handed  it  to  the  judge.  It  was  a  release 
in  full  for  the  amount  duly  signed  by  the 
plaintifl^,  and  as  duly  witnessed. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  strnn^  look  of 
humbled  mortification  and  disappointed  rage 
visible  in  the  plaintiff^s  faoe,  nor  the  glow 
of  merry  bursting  triumph  that  puckered 
up  the  oily  countenance  of  the  successful 
defendant  The  case  was  auddenlv  made  as 
clear  one  way  as  the  moment  before  it  had 
been  eoually  lucid.  The  Judge  decided 
against  the  plaintiff  with  all  the  costs  and  a 
severe  lecture ;  which,  as  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared, he  deserved  in  a  far  more  serious 
foint  of  view  than  was  at  the  time  believed, 
was  a  good  deal  puzzled  at  the  stupidity  of 
the  man  who  could  thus  bring  an  action  for 
a  debt  fur  which  he  had  granted  a  dis- 
charge; but  the  puzzle  was  cleared  up  a 
;  day  or  two  afterwards,  when  I  learnt  all 
I  the  particulars  from  the  English  Advocate 
{ who  had  acted  as  counsel  for  the  defendant 
in  the  matter. 

The  Barrister  hod  be<»n  waited  upon  in 
his  office  by  his  client  in  the  Bond  case, 
who  came  to  thank  him  for  the  trouble  he 
I  had  taken  in  getting  up  his  defence.  After 
a  few  introductory  civilities,  the  Advocate 
con<;ratulnted  his  native  friend  on  the  success 
which  had  attended  him  in  his  recent  suit 
and  remarked  on  the  great  necessity  that 
existed  for  carefully  preserving  all  documents 
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relatiogr  to  cash  transactions,  not  less  than 
such  as  bore  reference  to  property.  The 
Cingalese  looked  at  his  counsel  very  hard, 
with  a  peculiar  expression  of  deep  cun- 
ning string  over  his  sable  countenance. 
He  drew  his  chaur  somewhat  nearer  to  him, 
and  glancing  cautiously  round  the  room  to 
ascertain  if  any  one  was  within  ear-shot,  told 
him  in  a  low  half-whisper  that  he  ''had 
never  paid  the  money.''  The  Advocate,  as 
may  easily  be  imagined,  was  astounded  at  this 
admission ;  although  from  his  long  acquaint- 
ance with  the  native  character  he  was  generally 
Srepared  to  hear  a  good  deal  of  rasoility  and 
uplicity.  He  begged  his  client  to  explain 
what  he  meant;  how  he  came  by.  the  dis- 
charge which  the  plaintiff  had  not  attempted 
to  disprove  or  set  a^i'ie,  if,  as  he  said,  he  had 
not  paid  the  money. 

The  late  defendaut  drew  still  more  con- 
fidently near  to  his  counsel's  seat,  and  looking 
him  steadily  in  the  face  as  if  to  watch  the 
effect  his  communication  would  have  on  him, 
he  whispered  in  his  ear  that  ho  had  not  only 
never  paid  plaintiff  the  money  in  dispute,  but 
that  he  bad  never  owed  him  the  amount,  nor 
any  sum  of  money  whatever!  This  was  a 
fearful  staggerer  to  the  Englishman,  who 
looked  all  sorts  of  questions  at  his  client 
The  latter  perceinog  that  his  riddle  was 
not  likely  to  be  solved  without  his  own 
assistance,  condescended  to  Retail  every  par- 
ticular relating  to  the  recent  suit.  He  had 
been  on  bad  terms,  he  said,  with  the  plaintiff, 
who  was  a  neighbour,  for  some  months  past, 
owing  to  his  having  obtained    a  judgment 

Xinst  the  latter  in  a  trifling  land  case.  The 
ntiff  had  been  heard  to  say,  that  he  would 
one  day  be  reveofired  on  him,  and  as  the  Cin- 
galese ore  tolerably  true  to  their  word  in  all 
these  matters,  the  attempt  was  expected.  The 
revenfi[e  taken  was  to  forge  a  bond  from  the 
defenoant  to  plaintiff  for  such  an  amount  as 
must  have  effectually  ruined  the  former ;  the 
deed  was  well  drawn  up,  properly  attested, 
and  duly  witnessed  by  men  who,  for  a  rupee 
a  head,  were  in  Court  for  the  purpose,  and 
actually  did  swear  to  the  genuineness  of 
defendant's  signature.  The  man  would  as- 
suredly have  been  ruined  as  was  intended,  but 
that  ho  happened  to  be  as  clever  a  rogue  and 
as  unscrupulous  as  his  adversary.  He  had 
heard  the  old  proverb  about  sharp  instru- 
ments cutting  two  ways,  and  acted  upon  it, 
for  he  concocted  a  forged  discharge  to  the 
forged  bond,  signed  by  twice  as  many 
witDCsscs  as  the  bond  itself,  and  some  of 
whom  were  tjjc  samo  parties  who  professed  to 
have  witnessed  the  execution  of  the  latter, 
and  who,  for  a  little  higher  bribing,  came  into 
Court  to  swear  by  the  sacred  Tooth  of 
Buddhoo,  that  they  had  seen  the  plaintiff 
sign  and  deliver  the  discharge  I  The  Advo- 
cate went  home  that  day  a  wiser  man,  by  a 
great  deal,  than  when  he  entered  his  little 
oftieo  in  the  morning,  and  deeply  impressed 
with  the  ditlieulties  flung  round  the  path  of 


justice  by  the  crookedneas  of  the  native 
character. 

Having  related  the  denouement  of  the  above 
little  plot,  I  most  tenmnate  my  day  at  the 
Colombo  Courts.  After  the  decision  of  the 
case  just  alluded  to,  I  bent  my  steps  back  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  was  at  that 
moment  in  a  state  of  intense  commotion.  It 
was  evident  that  something  of  great  interest 
had  happened,  for  everv  tongue  was  in  acUon, 
every  bare  arm  was  nung  about,  as  though 
there  had  been  a  general  attack  of  St  Vitus't 
dance  amouffst  the  native  population.  Great 
white  eyes  glared  fiercely  on  their  neighbours; 
black  hair  streamed  over  excitable,  oleagi- 
nous  shoulders;  muslin  turbans  and  snow- 
white  scarves  danced  about,  and  blended 
madly  with  Turkey-red  cloths  and  chintz 
sarongo ;  bloodthirsty  -  looking  mustachios 
curled  to  their  uttermost  tips  in  rank  defiance, 
while  tobacco  and  betel-juice  fiew  about  in 
copious  showers,  and  much  nearer  to  me  than 
I  could  have  desired.  What  did  it  all  mean? 
Was  the  poor  wretch  of  a  traitor,  aelf-con- 
demned  as  he  had  been,  about  to  suffer  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  the  law,  then  and  there,  on  the 
spot,  just  to  give  Dame  Justice  an  appetite  for 
her  afternoon  meal  I  I  ventured  to  question  a 
respectable-looking  man  by  my  side,  in  clean, 
white  raiment ;  but  the  poor  creature  muttered 
something  that  might  have  been  Ethiopic  or 
Sclavonic  I  tried  a  thin  weazen-faced  old 
man  in  spectacles  and  cloth  garments,  and  the 
wretch  replied  in  high  Dutch ! 

Forcing  my  way  into  the  body  of  the 
Court,  I  at  length  ascertained  from  a  half- 
caste  proctor,  that  although  the  prisoner  had 
pleaded  guilty,  and  the  evidence  and  the 
summing-up  of  the  Judge  were  dead  against 
him,  the  jury  had  acquitted  the  man.  They 
knew  far  better  than  he  did  whether  he  was 
or  was  not  guilty,  and  in  their  wisdom  had 
decided  that  he  was  mistaken  in  his  self- 
condemnation.  The  prisoner — ^the  prisoner 
no  longer— could  not  be  persuaded  that  he 
heard  aright;  when  I  reached  the  thronged 
table  facing  the  dock,  I  found  him  stanng 
vacantly  about  him,  with  his  long,  bony 
hands  clasped  firmly  together;  the  person  in 
charge  of  him  in  vain  tried  to  move  him  from 
the  spot  The  Judges  were  conversing 
together  in  deep,  earnest,  whispers,  evidently 
as  astonished  as  the  pocr  creature  they  had 
just  been  trying;  after  a  brief  time  they 
dismissed  the  jurv,  having  probably  had 
suflicient  of  their  labour  for  that  day,  and  for 
many  days  to  come ;  and  eventually  the  Court 
rose  and  adjourned  over  until  the  following 
morning,  to  allow  themselves  time  to  digest 
their  astonishment. 

As  I  drove  home  from  witnessing  these 
strange  scenes,  I  could  not  resist  pondering 
upon  the  crooked  ways  of  Orientals — upon  the 
dim  moral  perceptions  of  our  fellow-subjects 
in  the  East  I  called  to  mind  the  hackneyed 
Cxeter  Hall  phrase  of  "  We  are  all  brethren," 
and  thought  how  much  better  for  the  true 
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advancement  of  the  humnn  faniily  it  would  bt», 
if,  whilst  adniittin;if  the  nb.Htniet  truth  of  the 
above  sontenoe,  men  paused  awhile  ore  work- 
in«j  out  the  theory  hy  one  universal  rule  of 
letrislation;  if  they  would  hear  in  miini  that 
thoro  "  iH  a  season  for  all  thinfrs."  Such 
worldly-wise  philanthropists  have  yet  to  learn 
that  in  regard  to  their  "  VVe-are-all-brethren" 
idea,  what  is  "saueo  for  the  goose,"  is  not 
always  "8:iuco  for  the  gander." 


WHAT  IS  TO  BECOME  OF  US? 


// 


Many  people,  after  peeping  into  a  geological 
book,  or  listening  to  a  geoI()gical  leeture,  tike 
away  the  impresnion  that  it  is  all  very  well 
for  such  ups  and  downs  to  have,  taken  place, 
before  they  did  the  world  the  honour  to  come 
into  it,  but^  thank  Heaven!  all  those  un- 
pleasant circumstances  are  over  now.  T\w 
earth  is  quiet  at  last>,  and  has  subsided  into  a 
well-behaved  composure.  Wh:it  would  people 
think,  indeed,  if  a  new  chain  of  mountains 
were  to  rise  up,  one  night,  the  whole  length 
of  Regent  Street,  liondon?  or  an  unheanl-of 
crater  were  to  swallow  up  the  greater  part  of 
Hertfordshire?  What  would  cousin  Slinirod 
say,  if  the  hares  and  pheasants  in  ])apa's 
preserves  were  to  be  changed  into  the  stiite 
of  anoplotheriums  and  pterodactyls,  like 
those  which  the  Professor  explained  to  us 
on  his  black  board  with  his  long  stick  ? 
What  would  the  gamekeeper  fancy  was  come 
to  the  world,  if,  instead  of  pike,  perch,  or  ei'la, 
he  found  som;^  of  Agaspiz's  specimens  in  his 
nets,  or  at  the  end  of  his  lines?  Oh  no! 
Geological  changes  in  the  nini^teentli  century 
are  out  of  the  (juestion.  They  would  cause 
great  inconvenience.  Our  settlements  are 
secured  on  the  family  estite,  and  that,  of 
course,  ought  to  bo  a  sutlicient  security.  No 
one  expects  his  park,  timber,  or  mansion 
to  bo  either  lifted  halfway  up  to  the  moon, 
into  an  air-pump  atmosphere,  above  breathing, 
point,  like  a  range  of  the  Himalayas;  nor  to 
be  dropped  into  a  great  deep  hole,  as  if  we 
deserved  to  belong  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Such 
ideas  are  contrary  to  common  sense.  Still. 
the  lecture  was  very  amusing,  and  the  illus- 
trati(ms  to  the  Professor's  book  are  exceed- 
ingly curious. 

It  has,  however,  fallen  to  my  lot  to  frequent 
a  district  where  the  securest  jointure  might 
be  of  little  value,  and  the  strictest  entail  use- 
less to  the  rightful  heir.  An  usurpor  has  fixed 
himself  in  that  region,  who,  tlunitjh  he  seldom 
suddenly  seizi-s  an  entin*  inhirit-mce  :;t  onco 
is  the  most  encroacliing  grasper,  the  most  un- 
tirinn;'  enemy  tint  ever  ptT^i-vert'd  in  makin<r 
unuMMConie  intrusions.  The  CiJinrnin.'Jlion, 
*' Cursed  is  he  that  n'liiovclh  his  nrii/hnour's 
landmark."  Ii.ss  no  terror  for,  n(»r  powir  of, 
res- rain ifi'f  hlju.  JiiL  bv  bit.  and  van!  by 
yard,  and  acre  by  arre,  and  lirld  l»y  lit.  Id,  he 
<d»t  liris  [)os>«;cs.->.ion  of  property  whirii  docs  nut 
\)i'\ong  to  hiiji.     Jle  undermines  his  hel^dess 


victims  in  the  most  insidious  manner.  Their 
very  house  is  not  their  castle  —  or  their 
castle  only  in  ruins.  There  is  no  redress. 
We  may  talk  of  British  justice,  but  he 
defies  all  actions  at  law,  and  cannot  be  re- 
strained, or  injunctioncd,  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  itself.  Heavy  damages  would  be 
awarded  against  him,  wcro  ho  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  When 
you  reproach  him  with  doing*  yon  all  the 
mischief  in  his  present  power  —  for  his 
means  of  aggression  are  endless  and  inex- 
haustible—  he  will  be  calm,  and  smile  as  if 
nothing  had  happened;  and  I  fear  it  can  be 
tiiken  as  no  proof  of  his  repentance,  that  he 
does  not  nnfrequently  look  very  blue.  His 
character  ought,  therefore,  to  be  exposed  for 
the  good  of  the  public.  His  namo  is — Guess! 
—  Sir  Giles  Overreach?  No!  —  Germah 
Ocean! 

A  few  years  since,  I  saw  at  Cromer,  in 
Norfolk,  a  cottage  standing  on  the  edge  of 
the  cliff.  Seaward  of  the  building  stood  a 
well  for  the  use  of  the  inmates.  But  our 
unscrupulous  intruder  had  claimed  that  patch 
for  his  own  —  and  had  got  it.  The  earth 
was  washed  away,  and  the  brickwork  of 
the  well  stood  eminent  on  the  precipitous 
slope,  like  a  half-finished  factory  chimney. 
To  the  cottjige  was  affixed  a  board  on  which 
were  painted  the  memorable  words, 


TO   BE   SOLD,  OR    LET, 

WITH   IMMEDIATE   I-OSSESSION, 

THIS   VEST   DESIRABLE 


I 


FREEHOLD   T  E  K  E  M  E  N  T. 
INQUIRE   WITHIN. 


Short,  however  sweet  and  immediate, 
would  be  the  posses-sion  of  such  a  residence. 
It  struck  me  as  being  the  very  place  whereto 
a  man  might  bring  home  his  bride  some 
stormy  night,  with  the  wind  north-west,  and 
sing,  with  an  allusion  for  which  the  lady 
might  not  be  prepared,  "Fly,  fly  from  the 
world,  dear  Bt^ssie,  wiih  me! 

I  latidy  went  to  look  again  at  this  desirable 
freehold  tenement,  to  the  excitement  of  the 
lodging-house  keepers,  who  took  it  for  granted 
that  some  very  eligible  family  was  shortly  to 
arrive.  1  found  its  site  in  mid-air,  the  free- 
hold of  the  butterlly  and  the  humble-bee. 
The  clilf,  as  far  as  the  village  extemls  in 
that  direction, — that  is,  westward — had  been 
cut  away  into  a  steep  grassy  bank,  .ind  based 
wiih  a  h::nds(»me  and  subst,-intial  terrace.  But 
this  mode  of  *' doing"  the  sea  cannot,  under 
present  eire.umstmces,  on  Jiecount  of  its  ex- 
jMiisivenes^-,  ho  made  to  protect  more  than  a 
irjo.st  inconsiderable  portion  of  tho  threatened 
lenilory. 

F«»iir  or  tlve  nii!es  further  is  a  villnj^e, 
called  LowtT  Sjierin^hani,  standinff  on  tlie 
very  ver;^e  oi'tlie  oee.Mi,  and  half-eaten  up  by 
it^  whose  entire  male  population  are  iishermen 
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with  the  exception  of  n  very  few  of  necessary 
trades,  as  a  water-mil  lor,  a  baker,  a  shop- 
keeper, A  rope-spinner,  and  two  or  three 
publicans.  The  youngsters  take  to  the  waves 
as  naturally  as  the  cow  to  the  meadow,  or 
the  sheep  to  thjo  down.  At  ebb  tide,  the 
Sheringham  children  throw  their  little  tty- 
bonts  as  far  as  they  can  into  the  surf,  and  then 
wadeafter  them,  mid-person  deep.  Here,  if  they 
did  not  indulge  in  such  freaks,  they  would  be 
suspected  to  be  changelings,  and  not  to  belong 
to  the  true  wati  r^og  breed.  But  the  roaring 
tyrants  want  to  shift  their  play-ground.  In 
front  of  the  Crown  Inn  at  Lower  Sheringham 
there  once  was  a  bowling-men  to  recreate 
the  seniors; — ^the  weather-beaten  crab  and 
lobster-catchers,  when  they  took  a  holiday. 
But  the  sea  has  long  since  rolled  and  bowled 
^'the  green*'  out,  and  played  pitch-and-toss 
with  it  likewise.  The  very  narrow  strip  of  grey 
shingle  between  the  house  and  the  beach,  is 
nevertheless  still  called  "^  The  Green.**  They 
say  that  the  original  Lower  Sheringham  is 
now  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  If  Ibis  be 
really  true,  as  it  doubtless  is,  then  there  are 
three,  not  two  Sheringhams,  to  be  distin- 
guished, according  to  the  three  degrees  of 
comparison,  as  Upper  Sheringhnm,  Lower 
Sheringham,  and  Lowest  Sheringham.  Un- 
happy trio !    What  is  to  become  of  you  ? 


**  Whioh  war  I  fljr  u  Sea ;  mrwlf  am  S«a  ; 
And  in  ibe  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep 
sun  threateninf  to  devoar  me  opena  wide. 


»» 


IL 
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Cottages  and  buildings  hereabouts  are  to 
be  seen  half-pulled  down — on  the  fireman's 
principle — to  save  the  remaining  half  from 
"the  devouring  element,"  the  other  "good 
servant,  but  b^  m:istt»r."  The  tenure  of  the 
Crown  Inn  is  considered  so  precarious,  that 
its  owner  hesitites  to  put  out  a  second  bow- 
window,  to  add  to  the  attractions  of  that 
fashionable  resort;  but  the  Lower  Shering- 
hamifcs  ought  not  to  have  their  *^  pleasaunce  " 
thus  whisked  away  from  them,  for  they  are 
plucky  fellowd.  One  afternoon,  when  the 
weather  was  too  "  coarse  '*  to  fish,  they  got 
up  a  little  sail! n^^.match  between  themselves — 
though  it  was  blowing  what  land.smen  would 
call  a  gale,  but  what  was  to  them  simply  a  nice 
breeze — all  for  love  and  good- will,  and  adrop  of 
beer.  They  went  off  like  race-horses  let  loose, 
galloping  over  the  waves;  tough  work,  how- 
ever, to  get  back,  with  the  wind  all  but  due 
east.  Tiie  whole  town,  including;  women  and 
children,  came  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  to  see 
them  in,  like  one  large  family  party.  The 
sea  looked  very  savage  soon  afier :  shewing  its 
white  teeth  most  furiously,  sharklike,  in 
thrice-triple  row. 

Alonij  the  whole  line  of  coast  from  Happis- 
burgh  to  Lower  Sheringham,  and  beyond  it, 
the  walks  of  my  boyhood  are  not.  The  cliff- 
skirling  path  that  I  once  tnid  has  been 
swallowed  up, and  a  new  track  is  successively 
beaten,  to    be  soon    engulphed    in    its  turn. 


Every  year,  every  half-year,  every  month, 
makes  changes  at  certain  points  with  the 
most  impressive  relentlessnesa.  Leave  the 
cliff  but  for  a  week;  return  to  some  familiar 
point  ^  Hah !  what's  this  ?  Something  fi  esh 
carried  away ? " — "Yea,  sir;"  in  an  of-courso 
tone  of  voice,  **  the  high  tide  the  other  day, 
and  the  land-springs  af&r  a  fortnight's  rain." 
In  the  interval  between  the  writing  and  the 
printing  of  these  sentences,  acres  may  be 
swept  away;  and  acres  more  may  follow 
before  they  are  offered  to  the  perusal  of  thoso 
who  dwell  contiguous  to  the  scene  of  destruc- 
tion. At  Trimingham,  a  pUuitation  of  trees, 
about  six  feet  high,  has  a  large  comer  cut 
away  and  gone.  What  could  Uie  planter  be 
thinking  about!  Timber,  or  flotsom  and 
jetsom?  ** Papa!"  said  a  little  girl,  wonder- 
ing at  these  things,  **  if  all  the  world  were 
washed  awav,  except  one  island,  how  the 
people  would  throng  to  it,  and  what  pushing, 
and  crowding,  and  quarrelling  there  would 
be!" 

It  is  well  for  the  human  nee  that  M 
the  dry  land,  which  was  made  to  appear 
on  the  earth,  is  not  like  the  portion  of  it 
which  I  am  now  describing ;  else  we  should 
soon  have  to  live  in  boats  (if  at  all),  like 
ceitain  Chinamen,  when  house-rent  is  dear. 
This  part  of  the  world  in  certainly  being 
fast  washed  awav.  At  Hasbro*,  as  it  is 
pronounced,  the  tradition  is  that  Happis- 
burgh,  as  it  is  spelt  on  the  maps,  is  far  out  at 
sea,  and  moreover,  at  the  bottom  of  it  And 
(»ne  or  two  churches,  for  instance,  Sidestrand, 
Mundesley,  and,  perhaps,  Beeston  Regis  may 
coolly  defy  all  sorts  of  Papal  attempts  at  ap- 
propriation ;  for  a  greater  than  the  Pope 
seems  to  have  fixed  the  day  when  the  last 
sermon,  tractarian  or  anti-,  shall  be  preached 
within  their  walls.  Till  that  time  arrives, 
the  respective  and  respected  officiating  mini- 
sters doubtless  frequently  remind  their  flocks, 
both  literally  and  figuratively,  of  what  they 
must  be  only  too  well  aware;  namely,  the 
folly  of  the  man  who,  without  a  fimndation, 
built  his  house  upon  the  earth,  within  reach 
of  the  raging  waves.  The  sea  will  have  these 
churches,  dead  bodies  and  all,  unless  a  tole- 
rably bold  effort  is  made  to  save  tliem.  To 
Sidestrand  church  the  danger  is  quite  definite 
and  imminent  It  is  not  a  8tone*s  throw  from 
the  edge  of  the  cliff.  And  yet  the  foolish 
parish  has  dressed  up  its  expiring  existence 
with  a  smartly  renovated  steeple,  instead  of 
making,  like  a  sensible  parish,  a  breakwater 
or  two  on  the  beach  below.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  be  bedridden,  or  kept  close  prisoner  in  a 
house  built  on  the  ground  occupied  by  this 
natty  steeple.  Indeed,  I  do  not  give  the 
fabric,  the  chancel  especially,  ten  years  to 
stand,  if  the  ravages  of  the  ocean  be  per- 
mitted to  go  on  unchecked,  as  they  are  at 
present  In  Mundesley  churchyard,  an  epi- 
taph on  an  unknown  body  washed  ashore, 
otherwise  Appropriate,  is  somewhat  mal-d^ 
propos^  from  its  assvimvcv^  tlv^  v^a^^4«&\Vi\V\Vj  ^^ 
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[CoDdvotad  by 


this  contingency  of  the  waves  playing  the 
part  of  bone-grubbers  and  resurrection  men : 

*'  [September  8th,  1833.] 

*'  Sleep,  (itninscr.  sleep  within  thy  narrow  bed. 
Till  earth  and^nea  $haH  both  give  vp  their  dead," 

At  Bceston  Regis  is  a  wooden  gravestone, 
with  a  painted  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
one  Ann  Piaton ;  which  ]  could,  but  will  not, 
bring  in  as  evidence  of  the  belief,  that  a  stone 
one  might  outlast  the  land  between  it  and 
the  approaching  enemy  ;  neither  will  I  adduce 
it  In  proof  of  the  very  Platon-ic  affection  that 
caused  such  a  perishable  monument  to  be 
erected,  because  poverty,  perhaps,  w:is  stronger 
than  love.  The  sum  of  all  is,  that  the  maps  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  to  be  correct,  require  to 
undergo  an  annual  paring  and  clipping. 

In  Evelyn's  Diaiy  for  October  17,  1071, 
he  mentions  his  visit  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
who,  *'  amongst  other  curiosities,  had  a  collec- 
tion of  the  eggs  of  all  the  fowl  and  birds  he 
could  procure,  that  country  (especially  the 
promontory  of  Norfolk)  being  frequented,  as 
he  said,  by  several  kinds  which  seldom  or 
never  go  further  into  the  land,  as  cranes, 
storks,  eagles,  and  a  variety  of  water-fowl.** 
A  future  diarist,  writing  as  many  years 
after  the  present  date  as  John  Evelyn 
wrote  before  it,  will  have  to  describe — not 
the  promontory — but  the  Bay  of  Norfolk, 
frequented  by  lobsters  and  crabs,  soles  and 
turbots,  shrimps  and  sand-dabs,  fishermen  and 
dredffing  naturalists.  The  Ray  of  Norfolk  is 
already  formed;  as  is  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  oi  any  one  who  will  take  a  view,  from  the 
Sheringham  hills,  of  the  low  point  stretching 
out  into  the  sea  beyond  Weyboume  from 
Cley,  and  will  then  cast  a  bird's-eye  glance 
from  the  Paston  Hill  near  Mundcsley,  on  the 
Happisburgh  Ness  to  the  eastward.  It  seems 
a  paradox  that  lofty  shores  should  fall  before 
the  sea,  the  loftiest  the  fastest,  as  at  Trim- 
ingham  and  Sidestrand,  while  the  low  shingly 
and  sandy  beaches  resist  its  inroads,  and  even 
gain  upon  it  This,  however,  is  always  the 
case.  In  the  description  of  lands  appropriated 
to  the  Priory  of  Broomholme,  the  ruins  of 
which  still  stand  in  Bacton,  are  the  names  of 
many  places  which  are  now  quite  obsolete,  the 
sites  on  which  they  once  stood  being  now 
occupied  bv  the  ocean.  The  greater  part  of 
Eccles,  with  the  Manor  of  Gil  ham  Hall  and 
Whimpwell,  have  been  swallowed  up  by 
inundations  of  the  sea.  It  is  calculated  that 
Happisburgh  Church  will  be  engulphed  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  present  century.  The 
village  of  Shipden,  with  its  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  which  lay  between  Cromer  and 
the  sea,  has  wholly  disappeared. 

The  altitude  of  this  line  of  cliffs  is  very 
various.  At  Bucton  they  are,  in  places,  only 
a  few  feet  hifjh — so  low,  that  an  active  boy 
would  jump  from  their  top  to  the  sandy  beach 
beneath,  without  presuming  to  considiT  that 
IiG  had  performed  any  great  feat.    Elsewhere, 


as  at  Triminj^ham,  Cromer,  and  Sherinpharo, 
they  attain  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet 
above  tlie  level  of  the  sea.  In  such  cases, 
they  become  really  fine  objects  of  scenery. 
There  are  not  only  hills  to  vary  the  landscape, 
but  those  hills  are  split  in  halves  for  the  con- 
venience of  our  inspecting  their  contents.  But 
multitudes  of  respectable  East  Anglians  are 
quite  ignorant  that  such  grand  operations  of 
Nature  are  to  be  witnes!^,  wiUiin  reach  of 
half  a  day's  drive.  I  only  became  aware  of 
the  phenomena  by  personal  discovery. 

The  cliffs  themselves  are  composed  of  dif- 
ferent earths  (or  "  tUl,"  containing  boulders) 
deposited  in  irregular  strata,  which  look  as  if 
they  had  been  formed  at  the  bottom  of  some 
ancient  lake,  or  sea,  or  estuary ;  for  a  certain 
portion  of  the  mass  cannot  he  distinctly  re- 
ferred to  either  the  fresh  water  or  marine 
formations.  The  whole  of  its  organic  remains 
appear  to  have  been  washed  from  other  for- 
mations to  be  deposited  in  it,  and  it  contains, 
mingled  with  them,  fragments  of  almost  every 
rock  *of  the  secondary  and  primary  series  ; 
comprehending  immense  blocks  of  granite, 
porphyry,  greenstone,  oolite,  lias,  chalk, 
pebbles,  trap,  and  sandstones  of  varioos 
kinds,  besides  others.  The  beach,  therefore, 
is  a  perfect  museum  for  the  lapidary  and  the 
specimen-hunter  to  ransack  free  of  charge. 
Cornelians  and  agates  often  come  to  hand; 
fragments  of  bclemnites,  or  thunderbolts  in 
local  phrase,  are  common.  Now  and  then, 
boneath  the  whole  mass,  sometimes  below 
high  water  mark,  is  a  stratum  of  peat,  or 
even  of  fossil  wood  and  lignite.  How  the 
enormous  load  was  laid  above  it,  or  that 
beneath  it,  is  a  pu/zlo  to  wiser  heads  than 
mine.  The  remark  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  is, 
that  in  no  other  part  of  our  island,  or  perhaps 
in  Europe,  are  there  evidences  of  local  dis- 
turbances on  so  grand  a  scale,  and  of  on 
equally  modem  date. 

Loam,  various  clays,  gravel,  sand,  chalky 
mad,  brick-earth,  and  chalk  itself,  are  the 
main  component  parts  of  this  Pelion  piled 
upon  Ossa.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  dif- 
ferent behaviour  of  the  different  ingredients 
that  have  fallen  from  the  cliff,  during  their 
prostrate  degradation  on  the  beach.  Large 
fragments  of  stiff  clay  lie  undissolved  for  days 
and  weeks,  like  lumps  of  half-sucked  barley- 
sugar  undergoing  the  process  of  melting  in  a 
giant's  mouth.  Peculiarly  tough  and  ob- 
stinate heaps  ^ill  stand  out,  isolated  on  the 
beach,  for  months,  as  gravestones  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed  cliff,  showing  where 
solid  land  once  was.  It  seems  a  hard  cose. 
Hero  is  the  substantial  earth;  there  the  in- 
sidious parasitical  sea,  eating  into  its  very 
vitals !  And  is  there  no  help  for  it?  Where 
the  cliff  is  in  great  part  composed  of  sandy 

;  gravel,  its  destruction  is  there  most  rapid,  as 
between  Bacton  and  .Mundcsley.  Besides  the 
more  massive  slips,  or  '•  falls,''  as  they  are 
termed,  every  fine  and  windy  day  causes  the 

\atvxi^   \xi   Y^^"^    dck^w   v^   vsxvi    streams,  as 
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continuously  as  the  pulverised  contents  of  an 
hour-glass.  But  here,  there  is  no  hand  to 
turn  the  glass  and  raise  the  sand  to  its  former 
level.  It  disappears  with  the  first  tide  that 
touches  it  Every  week  sees  displaced  some 
portion  of  arable  materials.  The  plough,  next 
spring,  cannot  work  so  close  to  the  brink  of 
the  precipice,  as  it  has  this  season.  The  year 
after,  it  will  have  to  retire  still  further 
inland: — 

'*  To-iDOiTOW,  and  to.monow,  and  ro.iDonow, 
Will  cre^  the  stealthy  sea  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  onr  yestefdays  have  shown  the  diib 
The  way  to  dosty  death.*' 

"They  fence  here  with  bush  faggots!" 
said  an  astonished  rustic  to  whom  the  scene 
was  new.  Yes ;  for  (not  to  mention  the  sea- 
breezes)  whitethorn  would  be  swallowed  up 
before  it  had  time  to  get  half  its  growth. 
The  mouldering  track  sometimes  requires  a 
cautious  foot,  and  is  no  place  for  a  man 
pltnus  Bacchi  (aui  Been)  on  a  dark  night, 
with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  his  hands  in 
his  pockets.  He  might  as  well,  without 
practice,  try  to  perform  the  **main  truck** 
exploit  And  yet  I  do  love  to  tread  (by  day) 
in  these  evanescent  paths.  It  is  the  last  look 
of  a  friend  bound  for  Sierra  Leone.  We 
bestow  our  affections  on  such  things  all  the 
more  vehemently,  that  we  must  soon  part 
with  them  for  ever. 

And  the  worst  of  it  is,  thnt  the  land  thus 
cruelly  arrested  and  transported  for  life,  in 
about  the  best  in  the  country.  Some  thirty 
years  ago  I  was  acquainted  with  a  yeomnn  of 
that  neighbourhood,  who  had  on  his  estate  a 
field  which  he  and  his  men  always  called 
"  The  Sugar  Closo."  One  day  I  ventured  the 
question,  VVhat  wns  the  reason  for  such  an 
odd  name  ?  "  Why,-'  said  the  old  man,  "  I 
bought  that  piece  ready  sown  with  wheat; 
and  after  harvest  (it  was  the  war  time)  the 
crop  paid  the  purchase  money*  That  was 
so  sweet,  that  I  called  it  The  Sugar  Close.'* 
That  field  is  not  quite  melted  yet ;  but  will 
take  its  turn. 

The  causes  of  the  continued  fall  of  the 
cliff  are  two-fold.  First,  the  action  of  the 
waves  below  and  in  front ;  and,  secondly,  of 
the  landsprings,  above  and  behind.  Wliere 
the  first  is  the  more  active  agent,  as  in 
ffravelly  cliffs,  the  ruin  mostly  takes  place 
from  above,  in  an  earthly  avalanche.  When 
the  second  cause  is  the  more  potent,  as  in 
loamy  and  clayey  strata,  (by  the  hydraulic 
pressure,  as  well  as  by  the  eating  in  of  the 
landsprings,)  the  mass  usually  slips  from 
below,  in  a  sort  of  semifluid  state,  with  de- 
cidedly marked  waves  or  hiiffo  wrinkles, 
reminding  one  of  Professor  Forbes's  descrip- 
tion of  the  slow,  forward- flowing  of  Alpine 
glaciers.  It  then  leaves  vast,  scmi-craterlike, 
or  shell-like  hollows,  that  are  very  grand, 
as  picturesque  objects  displaying  in  their  con- 
cavity the  contrasted  tints  of  various  earths, 


and  here  and  there  sparkling  with  a  patch  of 
bright  verdure,  or  a  gay  tuft  of  flowers  that 
have  descended  from  the  upland,  never  to 
return,  but  to  be  suddenly  withered  one  day 
by  the  contact  of  salt  water. 

Where  the  stream  of  earth  reaches  the 
beach,  it  undergoes  at  its  extremity  the  pro- 
gress of  melting  and  absorption  by  the  ocean  ; 
and  this  is  sometimes  so  gradual,  and  the 
procumbent  mass  of  earth  so  enormous,  that 
its  surface  has  time  to  become  clothed  with 
green  pasturage ;  and  a  second,  minor,  sub- 
siduarv  cliff  is  formed  in  front  of,  and  as  a 
shoulder  to,  the  original  one; — a  low  cliff  next 
the  sea,  having  a  verdant  slope  backward  to 
the  taller  and  parent  cliff  whence  it  sprung. 
The  offspring  has  then  first  to  undergo 
destruction,  but  its  sacriiice  affords  only  a 
temporary  protection  to  the  hill  in  its  rear. 
The  same  effects  recur  from  the  same  causes. 
The  sea  is  inexonble  and  insatiable. 

At  the  village  of  Mundesley  it  is  calculated 
that  the  cliff  is  cut  away  at  the  rate  of  a  yard 
a  year.  I  am  convinced  that  this  estimate  is 
much  less  than  the  annual  demolition  at 
other  parts  of  the  line.  But  take  it  at  a  yard 
per  annum  along  the  whole  series,  which 
comprises  a  dbtonce  of  about  twenty  miles. 
This  gives  an  annual  loss  of  thirty-five  thou- 
sand two  hundred  square  yards  of  surface,  in 
a  country  which  complains  that  its  area,  even 
while  not  on  the  decrease,  is  insufficient  to 
maintain  its  increasing  population,  where  we 
are  treading  on  each  other's  toes  most  incon- 
veniently, and  whence  we  are  making  con- 
tinual shipments  of  our  fellow  countrymen, 
because  wo  have  not  room  for  them  at  hoo*e ! 
The  cubical  waste  of  good  earth  is  enormoup, 
if  we  tike  a  yeariy  slice  a  yard  thick  and 
twenty  miles  long,  from  the  face  of  a  cliff  a 
hundred  and  fitly  feet  high,  as  a  rough 
average.  But  numerous  instances  can  be 
adduced  where  the  waves  have  taken  away 
twenty-one  yards  of  land  in  three  tides.  At 
Trimingham,  upwards  of  fifty  acres  of  land 
have  been  removed  during  the  last  sixty 
years ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  four  acres  and  a 
half  were  taken  away  in  one  tide. 

What  has  urged  me  to  put  pen  to  paper  on 
this  subject  is  the  prevalence  of  an  unresisting 
acquiescence  in  this  ruinous  state  of  things. 
Not  to  hold  one*s  own  as  long  as  possible — to 
die  and  give  no  sign — is  so  thoroughly  un- 
English,  as  to  call  for  remonstrance  and 
rebuke.  We  shall  probably  spend  not  a  few 
millions  at  the  Cape,  to  prevent  the  Blacks 
from  driving  us  out  of  Black-Land,  which  we 
might  re-conquer,  even  after  it  had  once  got 
quite  clean  rid  of  us:  but  we  won't  lay  out  a 
tive-pound  note  to  resist  the  German  ocean, 
from  whom  there  are  no  reprisals  obtainable. 
Were  any  foreign  potentate  to  seize  upon 
Sidestrand,  drive  off  its  inhabitants,  and  con- 
vert the  church  into  a  little  garrison,  we 
should  by  some  means  soon  pitch  the  iniperti- 
nent  aggressor  and  his  soldiers  over  the  cliff 
into  the  sea,  and.  xfe-vcL^xwiX.  >>ftft  ^\\^\fc\«\ 
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incumbent  into  quiet  poss(*.Hsion  of  his  pulpit. 
But  8u  lon;^  aH  SUlostnind,  its  cliureh,  and  its 
incumbent,  are  fuU-d  to  be  struck  very  hliortly 
out  oi' the  Cier<ry  List,  wimt  does  it  matter 
liow  they  nre  iiiad<*.  to  disiippenr  ?  The  dis- 
crodit  of  yieh]inr|[  theio  still  ntttiehes  to  us, 
so  lontr  as  we  say  to  tho  npf^jressor,  **Pray 
come  find  lielp  yourself  to  that  which  best 
plunses  you." 

Two  methods  only  have  been  adopted  to 
prevent  tho  spoiler  from  cxcuvatin^r  n  most 
tremendous  hollow  into  this  f^oodly  county. 
One  is  by  cuttin<i;  tim  face  of  the  clifTlnto 
a  smooth  slope,  und  facintif  it  with  stone 
cemented  by  mortar  (as  lias  been  done  at 
Brijrhton),  t'ikin<;  care  at  tho  same  time  to 
drain  off  the  iand-sprinrrs,  and  prevent  them 
from  nibbling  at  and  forcin^f  out  of  place  the 
foundations  of  the  work.  Tlie  wells  in  the 
nei;rl)bourhood  require  special  attenticm.  (ireat 
benefit  w(mld  be  derived  from  sinkinir  wells 
on  the  inner  or  land-side  of  the  clills,  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  the  land-aprinjrs  ; 
for  the  loss  of  the  four-and-.n-half  acres  before 
mentioned  is  attributed  primarily  to  a  foolish 
individual,  who  a  few  months  before  filled  up 
three  wells  close  by.  Tin*  town  of  Cromer  has 
been  kept  standiii;;  by  v/cU-siniviMiT  ;  ho  also 
have  asinirle  house  and  i^rounds  at  Mundcslev. 
It  seems  to  be  quite  forgotten  that  these  forti- 
fications, as  the  sea  eats  away  the  cliiis  on  each 
side  of  them,  ri'dit  and  left  will  first  b(*eoiiH' 
promontories,  and  then  islands,  unh-ss  the 
whole  line  of  twenty  miles  is  siinilarlv  encased 
with  8ton(»-work — a  costly  si'hemt\  which  !.>% 
not  likely,  althoii  Ji  it  on^Mit,  to  be  under- 
taken by  tho  naliwn  ;  for  Jverit,  Sus'^fx,  and 
Hampshire,  as  well  as  Norforlk  and  Sulfolk, 
are  also  yearly  beciniiinij  hjss  and  less. 

In  18M,  a  surc'eon  re  ident  near  tho  seat 
of  misrhief,  invited  |)'.iblie  attention  by  a 
remarkable  **  Kssay  on  Ww.  Kncroachments  of 
tho  (lermnn  Ocean,''  which  met  with  the 
usual  attention  bestowed  upon  Cassnndric 
warnin<fs.  The  second  mode  of  checkini; 
injury  from  the  waves,  is  that  advocated  by 
Mr.  Hewitt;  namely,  to  fix  on  the  In^ach 
break-waUTs,  or  jjroins,  of  boards  and  stakes, 
running  Ktrai>;ht  into  the  sea  as  far  as 
or  bov(»nd  low  water  mark,  and  C()mmenein'j 
above  hiijh  water,  to  meet  the  case  c»f  unusually 
hi«jh  tides.  The  more  of  these,  and  the  more 
substantial  they  are,  the  blotter  ;  but  it  is 
surprisinjT  what  a  resistance  to  evil  is  given 
even  bv  a  frail  and  naltrv  bnrrier,  so  Ion''  as 
It  hints.  Until  a  s-oa-wall  shall  save  our  con- 
tracting shores,  «rroins  are  clearly  the  only 
possible  conservaltirs  of  the  entire  coast — the '. 
»t>le  preventers  of  Ihi*  further  <leepenin^'  of 
the  crescent  of  tho  bay.  And  U't,  llure  :;re 
not  h  ili-:% -core   of  tl»e:n,  ^n   t'.ie   win 'e   lirii' 
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accumulation  of  sand  and  pebbles  tikes  place 
on  the  north-west  side  of  tlie  groin,  as  high  as 
itself.  Muke  a  hi;rher  groin,  and  you  get  a 
higher  accumulation,  and  of  course  a  more 
solid  und  effectual  barrier.  Upon  sand 
heaped  on  the  beach  by  any  agent,  the 
Marram  grass  grows,  and  binds  the  whole 
into  a  firm  mass.  The  French  plant  this 
wonderful  herb  in  such  situations,  and  forbid 
its  injury  under  a  penalty.  The  cliff  thus 
protected  at  its  base,  woula  by  tho  influence 
of  winds  and  rains  be  worn  into  a  grassy 
slope,  and  the  sea  would  at  last  meet  with  a 
firm  denial  to  his  cxactiomi. 

But,  who  is  to  pay  the  cost  of  this  multi- 
tude of  groins  or  long  length  of  sea-wall,  and 
bear  tho  burden  of  keeping  them  in  repair  ? 
The  answer  is  simple;  nothing  will  do  it  but 
some  national  mcisure,  for  which  there  are 
patterns  and  precedents  abroad,  if  not  at 
home.  Tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  are 
fo.thcoming  for  vast  projects  of  recluiming 
land  from  the  sea,  as  at  the  Lynn  Cbtuary 
:md  the  t^dked-of  Morcombe  bay  scheme;  but 
hundreds  are  hardly  to  be  raised  for  saving 
hrra  Jirma  from  inglutition  by  tho  vastest 
of  boa-constrictors.  Even  at  Cromer,  the 
local  rate  is  paid  reluctantly  by  many  whom 
it  saves.  A  V(dunt>:iry  rate  for  the  general 
protection  of  the  coast  of  England  would  be 
gathered  with  about  tho  same  amount  of 
uncertainty  and  trouble  to  the  collector,  as 
would  a  voluntiiry  subscription  for  the  raising 
of  an  army  or  a  navy ; — that  is,  it  would 
rciMain  most  unscrupulously  unpaid. 

*' or  course,-'  s:iys  Upper  to  Lower  Shering- 
ham  (and  I  beg  that  this  may  be  considered 
as  a  general,  rather  thun  an  imlividual  utter- 
ance) :  "  Of  course,  we  are  very  sorry  for 
yon !  We  are  truly  grieved  to  see  your 
bowling-green  and  your  cottages  drop,  one 
after  another,  into  the  sea,  especially  as  you 
are  such  clever,  industrious  lishernien,  and 
supply  our  uplands  with  most  excellent 
manure — dogfish  ami  seaweed — not  to  men- 
tion the  ingredient  without  which  lobster- 
salad  does  not  deserve  to  be  named.  Yours 
is  a  hard  case.  But  you  cannot  expect  us  to 
pay  for  your  breakwaters,  at  the  present 
prices  of  com.  Certainly  not  I  The  sea 
must  eat  you  up  entirely,  before  it  can  get  at 
us;  and  that  will  be  a  long  while  hence. 
Things  will  last  our  time.  We  should  be 
Lower  Shcringliam  then,  and  might  approve 
of  the  rale.  iSlill,  we  like  to  see  you  doing 
your  best  as  well  as  you  can.  without  askio^ 
for  as'^istance.  \\>u  know,  self-dependence  is 
a  virtue  much  respected  by  ne  '.r  relations." 

Upper  iSheringham  can  iiiVi.rd  to  be  thn 
mojjth-piece  of  the  e>elli^h  interior;  for  Upper 
Siirr'nijliam  is  jjood  and  hind.  She  rjives  a 
eliiireli  to  her  li»wer  Pi  iiriib'Uis,  a  fountain  to 
!..  r  i:-.-.j  r  brcllir^n.  \i*'j!s  .*«.;ilor.V  wives  that 
I- V,'  l-iin  sitipwriekn).  and  sen  ?s  them  en 
?..  "r  w  y  i'l  |r;\;  Iv  ••  .:■.!.■•:«■''.  Il-'t,  f.r  w.-mt  "f 
n.itiii.'.  .1  ..jii.  tiiei't'..  t  N  .^^ii'  Ixli'w  by  i.jiid  con- 
^v\u^Y•A^A^,•.vv.'lU  f..>i  f  iI.Ii:^i[jto  u  watery  grave. 
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THE  POPULAR  POETS  OF  FIFTY 
YEARS  AGO. 

I  HAVE  long  since  renounced  an  old  habit 
of  loitering  at  book-stalls ;  but  I  was  lately 
betrayed  into  a  halt  and  a  purchase— a  large 
one  of  forty-two  volumes.  A  collection  of 
Poems  met  n^y  eye — not  printed  as  a  series, 
but  of  uniform  size,  and  uniformly  bound. 
Many  of  the  single  volumes  have  been  re- 
printed in  the  general  works  of  their  authors, 
and  were  already  in  my  possession.  Other 
of  the  volumes  have  gone  to  the  same  oblivion 
that  shrouds  the  dulness  of  the  minor  poets  of 
a  previous  age,  embalmed  though  they  be  in 
Johnsonian  Prefaces.  Why,  then,  did  I  bring 
these  volumes  home  1  Why  do  I  keep  them 
on  my  table,  and  take  them  up  at  vacant 
moments,  and  turn  over  the  leaves,  and  look, 
with  something  of  uncritical  admiration,  at 
their  frontispieces  and  their  wood-cuts?  It 
is  because  they  are  the  identical  editions  in 
which  I  read  when  a  boy.  Here  is  "The 
Pleasures  of  Hope,"  printed  at  the  Glasgow 
University  press  in  1800.  All  the  old  local 
associations  of  my  first  joyful  reading  of  that 
book  come  across  me,  when  I  look  again  upon 
that  familiar  print  of  the  mournful  mother 
watching  over  the  cradled  child,  and  that  of 
the  old  man  who  leans  o*er  the  cottage  gate, 
and  wishes  for  such  a  home  and  hamlet  shade. 
Here  is  my  **  Minstrel " — my  school  prize- 
book — long  since  lost.  Young  Edwin  was  my 
model  of  a  poet — "  the  visionary  boy  " — and 
there  ho  sits,  as  he  sate  when  I  first  knew 
him,  on  a  black  rock, 

**  Lutening  with  pleasinic  dread  to  the  deep  row 
Of  the  wide  weltering  waves.'* 

Here  is  Southey — whose  "  Joan  of  Arc"  I  did 
not  much  care  for ;  but  whose  Eclogues  and 
Ballads  look  young  again  as  I  glance  over 
them — and  I  rather  dread  to  dream,  as  I  must 
have  dreamt,  of  that  horrible  wood-cut, 
"Showing  how  an  old  Woman  rode  double, 
and  who  rode  before  her."  "  The  Pleasures  of 
Memory,"  though  popular,  was  rather  old 
reading  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  is 
not  amongst  my  recently-acquired  collection ; 
but  how  well  ao  I  recollect  that  jewel  of  an 
edition,  some  ten  years  later,  with  Stothard^s 
wood-cuts.  Cowper  has  been  a  sixty  years' 
favourite ;  but  he  seems  to  have  held  a  divided 


empire  with  his  friend  Havley — ^for  *•  The  Task" 
and  "  The  Triumphs  of  Temper^  are  here  close 
companions,  as  this  series  has  an  arrangement 
of  its  own.  Bams,  too,  is  here,  in  a  London 
edition,  with  a  Life,  which  begins  "This  cele- 
brated Bard."  "  Thomas  Little,  Esq.,"  has  hia 
due  place;  and  the  Reverend  W.L.  Bowles 
does  not  scorn  to  stand  beside  him.  I  con- 
fess to  an  innocent  boy  preference  of  the 
layman. 

Thus  far  of  those  who  have  endured.  But 
there  are  some  others  who  are  almost  forgotten 
— perhaps  undeservedly — Greoige  Dyer,Bishop, 
Mary  Robinson,  Holloway,  Harrop,  Warren, 
Gisbome,  Graham,  Leyden,  Bloomneld.  The 
last  name  is  suggestive  of  memories  of  early 
scenes  and  antiquated  manners;  and  I  most 
dwell  on  it 

Does  any  one  now  read"  The  Fanner's  Boy," 
by  Robert  Bloomfield?  I  have  before  me  the 
edition  which  I  read  in  1803,  at  which  time  it 
is  recorded  that  twenty-six  thousand  copies 
had  been  sold  since  the  first  publication  of 
the  poem  in  1800.  Byron  has  left  a  con- 
temptuous notice  of  Bloomfieldin  the  "English 
Bards."  But  "The  Farmer's  Boy,"  for  all 
that,  will  not  be  wholly  forgotten.  It  is  a 
truthful  poem,  founded  upon  accurate  observa- 
tion of  common  things,  and  describing  the  most 
familiar  incidents  and  feelmgs  with  a  rare 
fidelity — ^rare,  amidst  the  conventional  gene- 
ralities of  the  verse-making  of  that  day.  At 
that  early  age  I  had  means  of  testing  the  truth 
of  its  descriptions.  Let  me  give,  from  my  own 
recollections,  a  picture  of  a  farmer's  household, 
not  long  after  the  time  when  Bloomfield*s 
poem  was  first  published. 

On  one  of  the  roads  from  Windsor  to  Bin- 
field,  in  the  parish  of  Warfield,  stands,  or 
stood,  a  small  farm-house,  with  gabled  roof 
and  latticed  windows.  A  rude  woodbine- 
covered  porch  led  into  a  broad  passage,  which 
would  have  been  dark  had  not  the  great  oaken 
door  generally  stood  open.  To  the  right  of  the 
passage  was  a  large  kitchen,  beyond  which 
loomed  a  sacred  room — the  parlour — unopened 
except  on  rare  occasions  of  festivity.  To  this 
grange  I  travelled  in  a  jolting  cart,  on  a  spring 
afternoon,  seated  by  the  side  of  the  good  wife, 
who  had  carried  her  butter  and  eggs  and 
fowls  to  market,  and  was  now  returning 
home,  proud  of  her  gains,  from  whose  accu- 
mulations she  boasted  that  she  well-nigh  paid 
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(ho  rent  ofllio  little  farm.  1  was  in  foeblc 
licallli ;  nnd  a  Hunimor^s  nin  was  deorced  f<»r 
nuN  out  of  the  wiiy  of  Hohool  and  boolcH.  My 
\i\'\}  for  Aix  inonthB  was  very  like  playing  at 
FarnuT'n  Boy. 

That  small  l)(»d-room  whore  I  Hlept^  with  its 
worn»-t»ati*n  iloor  and  undrnpiTied  lattices,  was, 
I  aaM|Krt,  not  very  perfect  m  its  arranf^ements 
for  ventilation;     but  then   neither  door  nor 
window  shut  close,  and  the  free  air,  redolent 
of  health  and  furze,  found  its  way  in,  and  di<l 
its  purifyinti;  oilices  after  an  imperfect  fashion. 
The  first  mornin<;  be^n  my  new  country  life 
^-und  a  very  novel  life  it  was.  It  was  Sunday. 
The  house  was  quiet;  and  when  I  crept  down 
into   the   kitchen,    I   found    my   friend    the 
farmer^s  wife  preparing^   breakfast.    On   one 
side  of  that  family  room  was  a  larr^e  oaken 
table  covered  with  hu<ifo  basins,  and  a  mic^hty 
loaf;    over    a  turf  fire  hung    an   enormous 
skillet,  full  to  the  brim  with  simmering  milk. 
One  by  one,  three  or  four  young  men  dropped 
in,  jauntily  dressed  in  the  cleanest  smock- 
frocks — the  son  of  the   house  had  a  smart 
Sunday  coat,  with  an   expauMve  nosegay  of 
dalfodils  and   walKlowers.     They  sat  quietly 
down  at  the  oak  table,  and  their  portions  of 
milk  were  distributed  to  each.     Now  entered 
the  farmer — of  whom  1  still  think  with  deep 
rospect— a  yeoman  of   simple  habits  but  of 
large  intelligence.     He  had  been  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  (lovemor  of  Pennsylvania  before 
the  War  of  Independence ;  and  could  toll  me 
of  a  wonderful  man  named  Franklin,  whom 
he  h:ul  known:  and  of  the  Torpedo  on  which 
he   had  seen  (lovcrnor  Walsh   make  ex|H*ri- 
ments ;  and  of  lightning  drawn  frf>m  the  clouds. 
The  farmer,  his  wife,  imd  the  little  boy  who 
had  come  to  dwell  with  them,  sat  down  at  a 
round  table  nearer  the  fire.     Sunday  was  a 
great  day  in  that  household.     There  was  the 
cheerful  walk  to  church ;  the  anticip:itionH  of 
the  coming  dinner,  not  loud  but  earnest;  the 
promise  of  the  afternoon  cricket    Returned 
fr(»m  church,  the  kitchen  had  been  somewhat 
changed  in   appearance   since   the   morning: 
the  oak  Uible  w:ui  moved  into  the  centre,  and 
covered  with  a  coarse  cloth  as  while  as  the 
May-blossom ;  the  turf  fire  gave  out  a  fierce 
ho.it,  almost  unbearable  by   the  urchin  who 
sat  on  a  low  st^tol,  turning,  with  no  mechanical 
aid,  the  spit  which  rested   upon  two  andirons, 
or  d(»Lrs,  and  supporte\l  in  his  labour  by  the 
grateful  fragrance  of  the  steaming  beef.     'l\i 
that  Sunday  dinner — the  one  dinner  of  fresh 
meatf(»r  the  week — jill  sat  down  ;  and  a  hap]>y 
meal  it  was,  with  no  lack  oven  of  dainties:  ft)r 
there  was  a   fiowing  bowl  of  cream  to  make 
palatable  the  hanl  suet  pudding,   and  a  large 
vine::ar-bottle,  with   notches  in  the  cork   to 
besprinkle  the  cabbagi*,  and  a   Dutch  cheese 
— and.  if  I   dream  not,  a   taste  from  a  n:isk 
th.it    emerired    mysteriously  from    a    corner 
cupbo:ird.    Then  came  the  cricket  and  tra|>- 
ball  of  Snutliem  Kn^jland,  va^\•ns  in  the  twi- 
lijrht.  a  glimm<  rini;  candle,  the  chapter  in  the 
K'Uijily  Bibh\  and  an  early  bed. 


The  morning  of  Monday  was  a  basier 
scene.  *  I  was  roused  at  six  ;  but  the  common 
breakfast  was  over.  The  skillet  had  been 
boiled  at  five ;  the  farmer  was  ofl*  to  sell  a 
calf;  the  i>loughmen  had  taken  their  teams 
a-field.  Tlie  kitclxm  was  solitary.  I  should 
have  thought  myself  alone  in  that  world,  but 
for  a  noisy  companionnhip  of  chickens  and 
ducklings  that  came  freely  in  to  pick  the 
crumbs  off  the  fioor.  J  wandered  into  the 
farm-yard,  ankle-deep  in  muck.  In  a  shed  I 
found  my  hostess,  not  disdaining  to  milk  her 
petted  cows.  Her  hand  and  her  cyo  were 
everywhere — from  the  cow-stall  to  the  dairy, 
from  the  heo*s  nest  to  the  fatting  coop.  Are 
there  any  such  wives  left  amongst  us  ? 
Bloomfield  has  described  the  milking-time, 
pretty  much  as  1  saw  it  in  those  primitive 
days : — 

*'  F(»rili  comra  tlio  M:iirl,  and  like  the  morains  nmJIei ; 
Tlio  MiMifM,  tiK>.  mill  followed  clo«e  by  Gilct. 
A  IrictiKlly  friiKxl  foirn^  their  hnroUewat, 
With  paiU  liri;.-ht  iTonrM  end  delicately  nreet. 
\VlH>n!  !-liailowy  rlnn  ob!*lruct  the  mominK  rar— 
BoiMii"  thf  ir  work,  tteffhi^  the  vimple  lay  ; 
The  full-rhar^M  ndiler  yield*  it*  wdhnf  ■tieann, 
\VhiU>  Mary  hiiies  Kome  lover'*  amoroD*  dieenut 
Anil  cmunhint;  GUe*  beneath  a  nei^hbonrinir  tree 
Tiif:^  oVr  hi«  [piiil.  and  chant*  with  cqaal  flte  ; 
AVhoM?  hat  with  tattiir'd  brim,  of  nap  »o  bare* 
Fruiii  the  cow'x  Hile  pnHoim  a  coat  of  hair. 
A  mottliNl  cn-iiin  of  hix  harmlev  trade. 
An  anaml)ilion«,  ]iraceable  cockade. 
A«  uiinmhitiouM  too  th.it  cheeffnt  aid 
The  .Miitre**  yieI«U  lM«>ide  her  ro*y  Maid ; 
Wiih  jojr  xlio  vjpwA  her  plenteonn  icekinf  More* 
AikI  Ix'.nri  n  brimmer  to  the  dairy  door ; 
llt>r  cow-i  ili-mi'MM,  \\w  luiicioa«  mead  to  roam. 
Till  e\e  aeaiii  ruca!!  llieui  loaded  home.'* 

After  the  milking-time  was  the  breakfast 
tor  tin*  jrood  wife  and  for  "Mary."  Twice  a 
week  there  was  churning  to  be  done;  and  as 
tile  butter  came  more  4{uickly  in  the  warmth 
of  the  kitchen,  tlie  churn  was  removed  there 
in  that  chilly  spring-time.  Thert^  wjis  no 
formal  dinner  on  week-days  in  that  house. 
The  loaf  stood  upon  the  tible,  with  a  vast 
piire  of  bacon,  an  abundant  supply  of  which 
rested  u|mn  a  strong  rack  below  the  ceiling. 
Some  of  the  men  had  taken  their  dinner  to 
the  «listant  field ;  another  or  so  came  earc- 
lesjsly  in.  and  cutting  a  huge  slice  of  the  brown 
bre.ul  and  the  home-cured,  pulled  out  what 
was  eallcd  a  pocket-knife,  and  despatched  the 
meal  with  intense  enjoyment  At  three,  the 
plouglinien  returned  home.  That  w:is  an  hour 
of  delight  to  me,  for  I  w.n.s  privileged  to  ride 
a  horse  to  water  in  a  neighbouring  pond.  The 
at1erni>on,  .as  far  as  I  remember,  was  one  of 
idliiiess.  In  the  gloaming  (why  should  we 
not  Anglicise  the  word  .')  the  young  men  slid 
into  the  kitchen.  The  farmer  sal  reading, 
the  wife  knitting.  Thrre  was  a  corner  in  the 
iMmrnious  chimney,  where  1  dwelt  apart, 
watehiiig  the  turf  smoke  as  it  curlotl  up  the 
vast  ch.ism.  There  was  no  assumption  of 
d\Mi\\V\  \ii \\\^i  t[i;vaVit  v.lvciL  a  song  was  callod 
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for.    How  well  do  I  remember  that  song  of 
Dibdin— 


«• 


I  IflA  my  poor  plough  to  go  plonghing  the  deep." 


That  song  told  of  a  war-time,  and  of  naval 
dangers  and  glories;  and  the  chorus  was 
roared  out  as  if  **the  inconstant  wind" 
was  a  very  jolly  thing,  and  "  the  car- 
penter," who  tempted  the  ploughman  "  for 
to  go  and  leave  his  love  behind,  not  at  all  a 
bad  fellow. 

I  read  "The  Farmer's  Boy"  after  I  was 
familiar  with  the  farmer's  kitchen.  It  is 
worth  reading  now,  if  it  were  only  for  its 
pictures  of  a  past  age.  Even  at  that  time  the 
Harvest  Home  was  becoming  ungenteel : — 

**  Here  oooe  a  year  Distinction  lowers  its  craet. 
The  master,  servant,  and  the  men7*gae>t. 
Are  eqnal  all ;  and  round  the  happj  ring 
The  reaper**  eyes  exalting  glances  fling. 
And,  warm'd  with  gratitade,  he  quits  hb  place. 
With  snn-bnmt  hands  and  ale-enllven*d  face. 
Refills  the  JDg  hu  honoar'd  host  to  tend. 
To  serve  at  onoe  the  master  and  the  friend ; 
pRMid  thus  to  meet  his  smiles,  to  share  hia  tale, 
Hisnats,  his  conversation  and  his  ale. 

Bach  were  the  day»— of  days  long  past  I  sing. 
When  Fkide  gave  place  to  mirth  without  a  sting  ; 
Ere  tyrant  cnstoms  strength  sufficient  bore 
To  violate  the  feelings  of  the  poor  ; 
To  leave  them  distanced  in  the  madd'ning  race, 
Where'a  Refinement  shows  its  hated  face : 
Nor  causeless  hated ;  —  'Us  the  peasant's  curse. 
That  hourly  makes  his  wretched  station  worse: 
Dertrofs  life's  intercourse ;  the  social  plan 
That  rank  to  rank  cements,  as  man  to  man : 
Wealth  flows  around  him.  Fashion  lordly  reigni ; 
Yet  poverty  is  his,  and  mental  pains. 

•  •  •  •  •  i 

« 

Our  annual  feast,  when  Earth  her  plenty  yidds. 

When   crown'd  with    boughs   the   last  load  quits  the 

fields. 
The  aspect  still  of  ancient  joys  puts  on  ; 
The  aspect  only,  with  the  substance  gone : 
The  relf-same  Horn  is  still  at  our  command. 
But  serves  none  now  but  the  plebeian  hand ; 
For  home<brew'd  Ale,  neglected  and  debased. 
Is  quite  discarded  from  the  realois  of  taste. 
Where  unafiected  Freedom  charm'd  the  soul. 
The  separate  table  and  the  costly  bowl. 
Cool  as  the  blast  that  checks  the  budding  Spring, 
A  mockery  of  gladness  round  them  fling.** 

Where  I  to  see  that  homestead  once  more,  I 
have  no  doubt,  I  should  find,  like  the  grand- 
sire  of  Crabbe's  poem,  that  "  all  is  changed." 
The  scenes  which  live  in  my  recollection  can 
never  come  back ;  nor  is  it  fitting  that  they 
should.  With  the  primitive  simplicity  there 
was  also  a  good  deal  of  primitive  waste  and 
carelessness.  Except  in  the  dairy,  dirt  and 
litter  were  the  accompaniments  of  the  rude 
housekeeping.  The  fields  were  imperfectly 
cultivated;  the  headlands  were  full  of  weeds; 
there  was  one  meadow  close  to  the  house, 
called  the  Pitle  (still  a  Norfolk  word),  in 
which  I  assiduously,  but  vainly,  worked  with 
a  little  hoe  at  defying  thistles.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  ''all    is   changed,"  or  the   farm 


would  be  no  longer  a  farm.  The  neglect 
belonged  to  the  times  of  the  dear  loaf.  The 
^refinement"  of  Bloomfield  really  means  the 
progress  of  improvement 
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IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER  L 

*'  Gabrielle,  you  should  not  stay  out  so 
late  alone." 

''It  isnHlate,  sister  dear,  for  a  summer's 
evening.  The  church  clock  stfuck  eight  just 
as  I  turned  into,  the  little  paUi  across  the 
field." 

The  first  speaker,  who  was  the  eldest,  raised 
her  head  from  her  work,  and  looking  at 
Crabrielle,  said: 

^  For  you  it  is  too  late.  Yon  are  npt  well, 
Gabrielle.  You  are  quite  flushed  and  tured. 
Where  have  you  been?  " 

''Nowhere  but  in  the  village,"  Gabrielle 
said. 

She  paused  a  moment,  then  added  rather 
hurriedly : 

"  I  was  detained  by  a  poor  sick  woman  I 
went  to  see.  You  don't  know  her,  Joanna, 
she  has  just  come  here." 

"And  who  is  she ?"  Joanna  asked. 

"  She  is  a  widow  woman,  not  young,  and 
very  poor.  She  spoke  to  me  in  the  ro^  the 
other  day,  and  I  have  seen  her  once  or  twice 
since.  She  had  heard  our  name  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  to  night  I  promised  her  that  you  or 
BeKha  would  go  and  call  on  her.  She  has 
been  very  unhappy,  poor  thing.  You  will  go, 
sister  ? " 

"  Certainly.  You  should  have  told  me 
before.  Go,  how,  and  take  off  your  bonnet 
You  have  walked  too  quickly  home  on  this 
hot  night" 

Another  lady  entered  the  room  just  as 
Gabrielle  was  leaving  it,  and  addressed  her 
almost  as  the  first  had  done : 

"You  are  late,  Gabrielle.  What  has  kept 
you  out  so  long?" 

"  Joanna  will  tell  yon,"  Gabrielle  answered* 
"I  have  only  been  finding  some  work  for 
you,  sister,"  and  with  a  smile  she  went  away. 

They  were  two  stem,  cold  women — Joanna 
and    Bertha  Vaux.    They   lived  together— 
they    two    and    Gabrielle — ^in    a    dark  old- 
fashioned  house,  close  to  a  little  village,  in 
one  of  the  southern  counties .  of  England.    It 
was  a  pretty  picturesque  village,  as    most 
English  villages  are,  with  little  clusters  of 
white-washed,  rose-twined  cottages  sprinkled 
through  it,  and  little  rough   stone  country 
church,  covered  to  the  very  top  of  the  spire 
so  thickly  with  ivy  that  it  looked  like  a  green 
bower.    Here  and   there    were    scattered  a 
few  pleasant  houses  of  the  better  sort,  stand- 
ing apart  in  sunny  gardens,  and  scenting^ the 
air  around  with  the  smell  of  their  sweet 
flowers. 

But  the  house  in  which  Joanna  and  Bertha 
and  Gabrielle  lived  was  always  gloomy  and 
dark    and    cold.    It   was   a    square    brick 
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evergreens 


houAO,  with  damp  unhealthy 
planted  in  front,  upon  which  the  sun  never 
ahont! — suminiT  or  winter;  the  il.igs  which 
paved  the  front  of  the  door  and  the  steps  of 
the  door  were  greened  over  with  cheerless 
moss  :  and  fungi  grew  up  in  the  seams  of  the 
navenu'nt.  The  windows  with  their  thick 
black  clumsy  frames,  almost  all  faced  the 
north,  so  that  the  eold  dark  rooms  were 
never  lighted  up  with  sunshine  ;  but  looked 
oven  more  dreary  in  the  summer  time,  with 
the  empty  fireUuis  grates,  than  on  winter 
days.  Vet  the  house  seemed  to  suit  well  the 
tastes  of  the  two  elder  of  the  Misses  Vaux. 

It  had  stood  empty  for  some  years  before 
tliey  took  it :  for  its  last  occupier  had  com- 
mitted suicide  in  one  of  the  rooms — it  was 
just  the  house  for  such  a  thing  to  have  hai>- 
pi*ned  in — and  the  superstitious  horror  which 
the  event  created  in  the  neighbourhood, 
coupled  with  the  dark  and  cheerless  api>ear- 
anco  of  the  house,  were  the  causes  why  it 
remained  so  long  unlet  and  so  much  neglected. 

About  six  years  ago,  the  Misses  Vaux  had 
come  quite  strangers  to  the  village:  and,  in  a 
short  time  were  settled  as  tenants  of  the 
lonely  house.  They  were  voung  women  thi*n 
— not  mt>re  than  three  anu  four-and-twenty : 
but  al realty  grave,  severe,  and  stern.  They 
dressed  always  in  mourning,  and  rarely  was 
a  smile  seen  on  their  cold  lips;  but  they 
spent  their  time  almost  entirely  in  perform- 
inj;  acts  of  charity,  in  visiting  the  sick,  and 
ID  making  clothes  for  the  poor.  For  miles 
round  thev  were  known  and  lookinl  up  to 
with  min'jled  reverence  and  awe.  But  theirs 
was  a  strantro  8i>ulless  charity — more  like  the 

{»«rformanoo  of  heavy  pcnanoo  than  of  acts  of 
ovo. 

Then?  w.ia  a  myster}'  about  their  .antecedents. 
No  one  knew  whence  they  came,  or  who  they 
m'erv ;  they  had  neither  relations  nor  frii-nds  ; 
they  lived  alone  in  their  glottniy  house,  and 
only  at  long  intervals — sometimes  of  nLinv 
moQtlts — did  they  receive  even  a  siuijle  letter. 
Thev  were  two  sad,  weary  women,  to  whom 
life  seemed  to  bring  no  p!e.isure,  but  to  be 
oalv  a  bunion,  whloh  it  w:ls  their  stem  dutv 


environment  But  the  gloomy  house  looked 
less  gloomy  now  that  tiabrielle  lived  in  it 
There  was  <me  little  room,  with  a  window 
looking  to  the  south  (one  of  three  that  had  a 
sunny  aspect),  which  she  took  to  be  her  own, 
and  there  she  would  sit  for  many  hours, 
working  by  the  open  window,  singing  joy- 
ously, with  the  sunlight  streaming  over  her, 
and  the  breath  of  the  sweet  flowers  that  she 
had  planted  in  a  garden  as  close  under  her 
window  as  the  sun  would  come,  stealing  de- 
liciously  into  tho  room.  It  was  quite  a 
pleasant  little  nook,  with  a  view  far  over 
green  imdulating  hills  and  yellow  waving 
corn-fields,  which  sparkled  and  glittered  like 
plains  of  moving  gold  in  the  deep  bright 
rays  of  tho  setting  sun.  And  Gabrielle, 
sitting  here  and  gazing  on  them,  or  roaminc^ 
alone  amongst  them,  was  quite  happy  and 
li(;ht-hearted.  Even  her  stem  sisters  were 
thawed  and  softened  by  her  presence;  and, 
I  think,  felt  as  much  love  for  her  as  it  was 
in  their  nature  to  feel  for  any  one,  for  indeed 
it  was  impossible  to  resist  altogether  her 
cheering  inlluence,  which  spread  itself  over 
everythin;:^  around  her  with  the  warmth  of 
sunshine. 

On  this  evening  on  which  our  tale  begins, 
and  for  some  days  previous  to  it,  Gabrielle 
had  been  graver  and  quieter  than  she  often 
was.  She  joined  her  sisters  now  in  tliu 
common  sitting  room ;  and,  with  her  work  in 
her  hand,  sit  down  beside  them  near  the 
window,  but  she  answered  their  few  questions 
about  her  evening  ramble  with  only  feigned 
gaiety,  as  though  she  w.*is  occupied  with  other 
thoughts,  or  was  too  weary  to  talk;  and, 
presently,  as  the  twilight  gathered  round 
them,  they  all  sank  into  alencc.  The  one 
window  looked  across  the  road  in  which  the 
house  stomi,  to  a  dark  plantation  of  stunted 
trees  that  grew  opposite;  a  very  gloomy 
place,  which,  even  in  the  hottest  summer 
day.  had  always  a  chill,  wintry  feeling,  and 
from  which  even  now  a  damp  air  was  rising  ; 
and,  entering  the  open  window,  was  spreading 
itsi-lt'  lhrou;:h  the  room. 

"flow  unlike  a  .summer  evening  it  is  in 


to  bear  uncomplainingly  for  a  certain  number !  this  room  I"  (ribriel!-.-  ^uddenly  oroke  the 
of  years.  i  sl-ence    by    exclaiming    i-lnio-st    impatiently. 

Uubrielle — the  beautiful  sunny  natured  **  1  wish  1  could,  even  for  onoe.  see  a  ray  of 
G:ibrielle — was  not  witii  them  when  they  first  ^  suiisliine  in  it  I  have  often  wondered  how 
came  to  the  village  ;  but  liiree  years  aijo  she  '  u\\\  one  could  build  a  house  in  this  r^ii nation.'' 
had  joined  them,  and  the  three  h.id  lived  I  -"Anddoyou  never  iniajriae  ih:.t  there  are 
together  ainco.  iShe  was  then  .^bv^ut  lilteen  :  \  pei«ple  who  cari*  kss  f"r  sunshiae  ih.'m 
— a  bright  joyi us.  boauiifu'.  creature*,  wil'.ioul  you  do,  liubrielle?*'  Benii:i  askt-J,  rather 
a  thought  of  s:idu'*ss  ia  her,  or  the  t';datest    sadly. 

shadow  of  the  gloomthatresuJon  her  sisters.  I  ••  Vej»,  certiinly.  sister,  but  >::.!  it  seems  to 
Even  now,  althon;:h  she  h:;d  lived  for  three  me  almost  like  a  sin  to  s^v.t  «.u:  thr  b..-.-.utifiil 
years  in  the  chilling  atmosphere  that  sur- !  heavt-n's  suaiiiiht  as  ii  !i  .>  been  sh;ii  out  in 
rounded  them«  she  w.xs  still  unch:in;;red.  tiiis  :;.»u«ie.  Wi^lvr  and  s'.::ri!Tii-r  it  is  always 
almost  even  as  much  a  child — as  r-iy.  thought-  alike. — li  it  was  not  f.-r  r:  y  own  bright  little 
less,  and  full  of  joy,  .is  when  she  first  e.ime. '  room  upstairs,  I  think  1  never  should  be  gay 
ll  rem\nJi\i  one  of  a  snowdrop  blooming  in   here  all.*' 

the  wiaior,  forcing  itself  through  the   very       -  Wd!,  Gabrielle,  you  ni-ed  not  eomp^ain 
midst  of  fhe  surrounding  snow," to  see  how   of  the  gloominess  of  this  r>om  jusi  riK^w^ 
II  she   had  ^own    up   with  this  cold,  wintry  "Miss  Vasix.  aaid.    -  A:  nine   o'cic^ck  on   an 
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August    evening  I  suppose    all   rooms  look 
pretty  much  alike." 

"  Oh,  sister,  no ! "  Gnbrielle  cried.  "  Have 
you  never  noticed  the  different  kinds  of 
twilight?  Here,  in  this  house,  it  is  alwavs 
winter  twilight,  quite  colourless,  and  cold, 
and  cheerless,  but  in  other  places,  where  the 
sun  has  shone,  it  is  warm  and  soft  and 
beautiful ;  even  for  an  hour  or  longer  after 
the  sun  has  quite  set,  a  faint  rosy  tinge,  like  a 
warm  breath,  seems  to  rest  upon  the  air,  and 
to  shed  such  peace  and  almost  holiness  over 
everything.  That  was  the  kind  of  twilight, 
I  think  of  it  so  often,  that  there  used  to  be  at 
home.  I  remenaber,  so  very,  very  long  ago,  how 
I  used  to  sit  on  the  ground  at  my  mother's  feet 
in  the  summer  evenings,  looking  out  through 
the  open  window  at  the  dear  old  garden, 
where  everything  was  so  very  still  and  quiet 
that  it  seemed  to  me  the  very  trees  must  liavc 
fallen  asleep,  and  how  she  used  to  tell  us  fairy 
stories  in  the  twilight  Sisters,  do  you  re- 
member it?  **  Gabrielle  asked,  her  voice  tre- 
mulous, but  not  altogether,  so  it  seemed,  with 
emotion  that  the  recollection  had  called  up. 

"  I  do,"  Miss  Vaux  said,  in  a  voice  clear 
and  cold,  and  hard  as  ice.  From  Bertha 
there  came  no  answer. 

*•  It  is  one  of  the  few  things  I  recollect 
about  her,"  Gabrielle  said  again  very  softly, 
**  the  rest  is  almost  all  indistinct,  like  a  half- 
forgotten  dream.  I  was  only  four  years  old, 
you  say,  Joanna,  when  she  died  ? " 

"  You  know  it ;  why  do  you  ask  ?  "  Miss 
Vaux  said,  harshly  and  quickly. 

There  was  a  pause.  It  was  so  dark  that 
none  of  their  faces  could  be  seen,  but  one 
might  have  told,  from  the  quick  ner\'ous  way 
in  which  unconsciously  Gabrielle  was  clasping 
and  unclaspmg  her  hand,  that  there  was  some 
struggle  going  on  within  her.  At  last,  very 
timidly,  her  voice  trembling,  though  she  tried 
hard  to  steady  it,  she  spoke  again. 

**  Sisters,  do  not  be  angry  with  me.  Often 
lately  I  have  wished  so  very  much  to  ask  you 
some  things  about  my  mother.  Oh,  let  me  ask 
them  now.  Dear  sisters,  tell  me  why  it  is 
that  you  never  speak  to  me,  or  almost  allow 
me  to  speak,  of  her  ?  Is  it  because  it  grieves 
you  so  much  to  think  of  her  death,  or  is  there 
any  other  ciiuse" — her  voice  sank  so  low 
that  it  was  almost  a  whisper — "  why  her 
name  is  never  mentioned  amongst  us  ?  I  have 
kept  silence  about  this  for  so  long,  for  I  knew 
you  did  not  wish  to  speak  of  it ;  but,  oh 
sisters,  tell  me  now !  Ought  I  not  to  know 
about  my  own  mother?" 

**  Hush ! "  Miss  Vaux  said,  in  a  voice  stem 
and  harsh.  **  Gabrielle,  you  do  not  know 
what  you  are  asking.  Let  it  be  enough  for 
you  to  learn  that  anything  I  could  tell  you  of 
your  mother  could  give  you  nothing  but  pain 
to  hear — pain  which  we  would  gladly  spare 
you  yet,  knowing,  as  we  so  well  do,  the  great 
bitterness  of  it  I  ask  you  for  all  our  sakes, 
yours  as  much  as  ours,  never  again  to  be  the 
first  to  mention  your  mother's  name ! " 


She  had  risen  from  her  seat,  and  stood  up- 
right before  Gabrielle,  the  outline  of  her  tall 
dark  figure  showing  clearly  against  the 
window.  In  her  voice  there  was  not  one 
trace  of  emotion  ;  her  whole  manner  was  hard 
and  cold  and  unimpassioned ;  like  tliat  of  one 
who  had,  long  ago,  subdued  all  gentle  feelings. 

Gabrielle's  tears  were  falling  fast,  but  Sie 
made  no  answer  to  Miss  Vanx's  words.  She 
stood  much  in  awe  of  both  her  sisters,  espe- 
ciall  of  the  eldest,  and  knew  well  how 
hopeless  all  remonstrance  with  her  would  be. 

After  a  few  moments  Bertha  laid  her  hand 
on  Gabrielle*s  shoulder,  saying,  with  some- 
thing of  gentleness  in  her  voice : 

**  You  mstress  yourself  too  much,  my  child. 
Trust  more  in  us,  Grabrielle.  We  would  try 
to  keep  sorrow  from  you;  do  nut  make  it 
impossible." 

^  Yes,  yes;  I  know  it  is  inesnt  kindly 
towards  me,"  Gabrielle  sdd  ^  •  fitly,  **  but 
you  forget  that  I  suffer  from  hQiu^  in  igno- 
rance. I  cannot  forget  that  you  iire  conceal- 
ing something  from  me." 

''Which  I  would  to  God  I  could  conceal 
from  you  for  ever,"  Miss  Vaux  said.  **  Ga- 
brielle, foolish  child,  do  not  seek  for  sorrow : 
it  will  come  quickly  enough  of  itself ; "  and 
she  turned  from  her  with  some  muttered 
words  that  her  sbter  opnld  not  hear. 

Gabrielle  tried  to  speak  again;  but  Bertha 
raised  her  hand  warningly,  and  they  were  all 
silent ;  Gabrielle  with  her  face  bowed  down 
upon  her  hands  in  the  thick  twilight 

''We  will  close  the  window  and  have 
lights,"  Bertha  said,  after  some  time  had 
passed ;  "  the  night  air  is  getting  cold." 

With  a  deep  sigh  Gabrielle  rose,  and  drew 
down  the  open  window,  standing  there  for 
some  minutes  alone,  and  looking  out  upon  the 
dark  evergreen  grove. 

CHAPTER  n. 

"  I  am  going  into  the  village,"  Miss  Vaux 
said.  "  If  you  will  tell  me  where  that  poor 
woman  lives  you  were  speaking  of  last  night, 
Gabrielle,.  I  will  call  upon  her  now." 

"Let  me  go  with  you,"  Grabrielle  bM 
quickly.  "  I  told  her  we  would  come  together. 
Wait  for  me  one  minute,  and  I  will  be  ready." 

"  I  scarcely  see  the  need  of  it  You  are 
looking  pale  and  ill,  Gabrielle.  I  would 
advise  you  to  stay  in  the  house  and  rest" 

"  I  have  a  headache,  and  the  air  will  do  it 
good,"  Gabrielle  answered.  **Let  me  go, 
sister." 

"  As  you  will,  then,"  Miss  Vaux  said,  and 
Gabrielle  went  away  to  dress. 

She  had  not  yet  recovered  her  usual  gay 
spirits ;  but  was  still  grave,  quiet,  and  appa- 
rently occupied  with  her  own  thoughts,  and 
the  two  walked  side  by  side,  almost  without 
speaking,  along  the  little  path  over  the  field 
which  lay  between  their  house  and  the 
village.  It  was  a  very  bright  sunny  summer's 
day,  too  hot,  indeed,  for  walking,  but  beautiful 
to  look  at      The    heat    seemed   to  weary 
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GahrioUo,  8ho  walked  so  very  slowly,  and  was 
so  pale. 

*'  This  is  tho  house,  sister.  Wo  ^o  througrh 
the  kitchen ;  she  has  the  room  above." 

They  niised  tho  lati-ih  and  went  in.  No 
one  was  in  tho  lower  room  ;  so  they  passed 
through,  and  ascended  a  low  narrow  staircase, 
almost  like  a  ladder,  which  rose  abruptly 
fVom  a  doonvay  ut  the  farther  side,  until  they 
reached  another  door  which  stood  fzicintr 
them,  without  any  landin;;  between  it  and 
tho  hijrhest  step.  Gabrielle  knocked,  and  a 
faint  voice  from  within  answered,  *'Come 
in ;"  and  she  entered,  followed  by  her  sister. 
It  was  a  very  small  room,  and  very  bare  of 
furniture;  for  there  was  little  in  it  hut  a 
deal  bedstead,  an  old  table,  and  one  or  two 
odd  ricketty  chairs,  in  one  of  which — that 
boasted  of  a  pair  of  broken  arms  and  some- 
thing; that  had  onco  been  a  cushion — sat  the 
woman  they  had  come  to  visit. 

Gabrielle  went  quickly  up  to  her,  and 
taking  her  hand  said  in  a  low  voice : 

"  I  have  brou^!it  my  sister,  as  I  promised — 
my  eldest  sister.** 

The  woman  bowed  her  head  without  speak- 
ing ;  then  tried  to  rise  from  her  seat,  but  she 
seemed  very  wcnk,  and  her  hand  trembled  as 
she  leaned  on  the  arm  of  her  chair. 

**Do  not  rise,  my  good  woman,"  Miss 
Vaux  s.iid,  kindly,  and  her  voice  sounded 
almost  soft — she  was  so  used  to  attune  it  so 
08  to  be  in  harmony  with  a  sick  chamWr — 
•*  do  not  rise ;  I  sins  you  are  very  weak,"  and 
she  drew  a  chair  near,  and  sat  down  by  her 
side. 

**  You  have  come  quite  lately  to  the  village, 
my  sister  tells  me?" 

**  Quite  lately,  less  than  a  week  ago,"  was 
the  answer:  but  spoken  in  so  low  a  voice 
that  the  words  were  scarcely  audible. 

••Were  you  ever  here  before?  H.ive  you 
any  conm^ction  with  the  place  T*  Miss  Vaux 
asiced. 

"No,  none." 

•*  But  vou  had  prokibly  some  motive  in 
coming  here  ?  Have  you  no  relations  or 
friends  * " 

*•  No,  no,"  the  wom.in  cried,  suddenly 
bursting  into  tcirs.  *•!  h.nve  no  friends,  no 
friends  in  the  wide  world  !  " 

A  gi»nt!e  hand  w.is  Liid  on  her  shoulder  ; 
a  gentle  voice  whispered  some  soft  words  in 
her  esr.  .ind  the  wora.in  looked  up  into 
Gabriel le*s  dark  eyes,  and  murmured  some- 
thin^'  b.twccn  her  s^»l>s.  Then  tlu'v  wore  .ill 
silent  for  a  few  moments. 

**l  think  you  are  a  widow  ?"  Mi?*s  Vaux 
askod.  gently,  when  she  h;:d  bvvor.u*  calmer. 

*'  Yi's,"    she    answen*d.  slowly,  as    though 
the    word  had  been    driiTj-cd    from   her,    so 
mu^'h  it  seemed  to  pnin  h.T  to  sju-iik  it. 
"  And  ha\e  vou  anv  cliiidren  .*'' 
A  ni >Tn  nt's  p;iusi».  antl  th^^a  another  *•  y**,** 
hird'v    ir.i-.il'jible    from     the    ehokinj    Mib 
irJj/i-h  .It'."  •;:)r».;niL'd  it. 
-^/-«  \*..uv  was  silent,  looking  inq'A\Tvt\c:\\ 


into  tho  woman's  face.  It  was  partly  tarned 
from  her,  partly  shaded  with  her  thin  hand ; 
her  largo  eyes  looking  up  with  a  stranffe 
agonized  look  into  Gabriel lc*s  eyes,  her  pale 
lips  moving  convulsively.  Gabrielle's  face 
was  almost  as  pale  as  hers ;  her  look  almost 
as  full  of  agony. 

Miss  Vaux  glanced  from  one  to  tho  other, 
at  first  with  pity;  then  suddenly  a  quick 
change  camo  over  her  face;  a  deep  flush 
mounted  to  her  brow,  she  darted  from  her 
seat:  and,  calm  as  she  ordinarily  was,  her 
whole  figure  trembled  as  she  stood  before 
them,  with  her  fierce  gaze  turned  on  them. 

Palo  OS  death,  neither  of  them  speaking, 
they  boro  her  passionate  look ;  quite  motioii- 
less  too,  except  that  Gabrielle  had  instine- 
tively  clasped  the  widow's  hand  in  hers,  and 
held  it  tightly. 

"  Speak  to  me,  Gabrielle ! "  Miss  Vaux 
cried :  and  her  voice,  harsh,  lend,  and  qniFei^ 
ing  with  passion,  echoed  through  the  room ; 
"toll  me  who  this  woman  ist" 

From  the  widow*s  lips  there  bunt  one 
word — one  word  like  a  sudden  bitter  cry-^ 
" Joanna ! " 

She  stretched  out  her  arms  implorinely, 
trying  to  grasp  even  her  daughter's  dress ;  but 
Miss  Vaux  sprang  from  her,  and  stood  erect 
in  the  centre  of  the  room ;  her  tall  figure 
drawn  to  its  full  height ;  her  burning  eye  still 
turned  with  unutterable  anger  upon  tho 
crouelnng  woman  near  her. 

"  Vou  have  dared  to  do  this.  You  have 
dared  t«)  seek  us  out  here,  where  we  had 
h<iped  to  hide  ourselves  from  the  scofUn?  of 
the  bitter,  heartless  world;  where  wo  nad 
tried  by  acts  of  charity,  by  suffering  and 
penance,  to  blot  out  the  recollection  of  tho 
shame  that  you  have  brought  upon  us !  Arc 
we  nowhere  sfcure  from  you  :  What  have 
we  to  do  with  vou  ?  You  cost  us  off  yean 
auo." 

*'  Sister,  sister  I "  cried  Gabrielle's  imploring 
voice,  "  oh,  remember,  whatever  she  has  done, 
that  she  is  still  our  mother.  Have  mercy  on 
her,  for  she  cannot  bear  this!" 

But  sternly  and  coldly  came  AGss  Vaux'a 
answer  : — 

"Did  she  remember  that  wd  were  her 
el.ildren  when  she  K-ft  us!  Did  she  ro- 
inembiT  th:tt  our  father  was  her  husband ! 
We  all  loved  her  then — she  w.is  ^^erv  dear  to 
us — but  she  turned  all  our  warm  fove  into 
bitterness.  She  destrt>yed  our  happiness  at 
one  stroki',  for  ever:  sjie  blighted,  without 
a  pan  J,  all  the  hopes  of  our  young  lives;  she 
br.ir.ded  u<  with  a  mark  of  shame  that  we  con 
n«^vrr  sh;ik«'  olT:  she  plunged  an  arrow  into 
tlie  her.rt  of  e:;o!i  of  us.  which  'ies  festering 
th'Tf  i,.iw.  Are  these  thinps  to  l»c  forgiven? 
I  t'/;i  y  n  ir  is  impt^'^MMe.  1  will  never  for- 
dv.-  fj.  r — I  •i'.voro  it  hy  my  fither's  deathbed 
— :>-v.-r  \v":ile  I  live  I  G.iJtrielle,  this  is  no  I 
p!.;.-'  f  1.-  y  u.     Coin.'  h'»nii'  with  me!" 

"  !1  -..r  r.  •  rrsi!  "  ih.*  mot'i-T  cried,  crecp- 
\wi  lLT'y;.\  V:.v'  siut  Iv.    which   she    had  sunk 
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back,  and  cowering,  with  hidden  face,  had 
listened  to  her  daughter's  words,  "hear  me 
before  you  go !  I  have  deserved  everything — 
everything  you  can  say  *,  but  oh,  from  you  it 
is  bitter  to  hear  it !  Oh,  my  daughter,  listen 
to  me  ! "  She  flung  herself  at  Miss  Vaux's 
feet  on  the  bare  floor. 

"  You  speak  of  the  sorrows  I  have  brought 
upon  you — the  sorrow  and  the  shame ;  but 
have  they  equalled  what  I  have  endured  ? 
Day  and  night — day  and  night — ^through 
months  and  years — fourteen  long  years — oh, 
think  of  it!  I  have  wished  to  kill  myself, 
but  I  dared  not  do  it;  I  have  prayed  fer- 
vently to  die.  Oh,  no,  no,  stiy  and  listen 
to  me!  My  last  hope — my  last  hope  in 
heaven  and  earth  is  only  with  you.  Oh,  my 
daughter !  you  say  you  loved  me  once — will 
not  one  spark  of  the  old  love  live  again  1  I 
will  try  yet  once  more  to  move  you  to  pity.  I 
have  not  told  you  all.  I  have  not  told  you 
how,  in  my  agony,  I  tried  to  find  rest  and 
peace ;  how  I  sought  it  everywhere — wander- 
ing from  place  to  place  alone,  in  hunger  and 
thirst,  in  cold  and  weariness,  in  poverty  and 
wretchedness;  finding  none  anywhere,  until  at 
last,  worn  out  with  misery,  I  wandered  here. 
And  here  I  saw  Gabrielle,  my  beautiful  child, 
my  love,  my  darling ! " 

The  wan  face  lighted  up  with  passionate 
love  as  she  looked  at  her  who  was  kneeling 
by  her  side. 

**  She  believed  me  when  I  told  her  of  my 
sorrow.  She  comforted  me  with  such  sweet 
words,  that  they  sank  like  healing  balm  into 
my  soul,  as  though  an  angeFs  voice  had 
spoken  them.    Do  not  take  her  from  me ! "' 

"Mother,  do  not  fear,"  Gabrielle's  soothing 
voice  whispered,  "  I  will  stay  with  you— did 
I  not  promise  it  1 " 

"  Gabrielle ! "  cried  Miss  Vaux.  "  Come 
with  me,  and  le^ve  her.  The  tie  that  once 
bound  us  to  her  she  herself  has  severed  for 
ever;  we  have  nothing  further  to  do  with 
her.    Gabrielle,  come ! " 

"  I  cannot  come !  She  is  my  mother.  I 
cannot  leave  her." 

"And  we  are  your  sisters.  To  whom  do 
you  owe  most  ?  We  have  watched  over  you 
through  your  life ;  we  have  shielded  you  from 
sorrow ;  we  have  loved  you  almost  with  the 
love  that  she  ouglit  to  have  given  you.  You 
have  been  the  single  joy  that  we  have  had 
for  years.  Have  you  no  love  to  give  us 
in  return  for  all  we  have  given  you  ?  Oh, 
Gabrielle — my  sister,  I  pray  you! — ^I,  who 
am  80  Utile  used  to  entreat  any  one,  I  pray 
you  for  the  sake  of  the  love  we  have  borne 
vour— for  the  sake  of  the  honour  that  is  still 
left  us — for  the  sake  of  all  that  you  hold 
sacred— come,  come  back  with  us ! " 

A  low  moan  burst  from  the  mother's  lips ; 
for  Gabrielle,  weeping  bitterly,  rose  from  her 
knees,  and  threw  herself  into  her  sister's 
arms. 

"Heaven  bless  you  for  this !"  Miss  Vaux 
exclaimed;  but,  interrupting  her  in  a  broken 


voice,  Gabrielle  cried,  "You  do  not  under 
stand  me.  I  cannot  return  with  you !  No, 
sister.  Anything — anything  else  will  I  do, 
but  I  cannot  forsake  her  in  her  penitence? 
Can  you  do  it  yourself  ?  Oh,  sister,  will  you 
not  take  her  home  1 " 

"I  will  not!" 

There  was  a  long  pause,  broken  once  or 
twice  by  the  deep  sobs  that  seemed  bursting 
the  mother's  heart  Then  Miss  Vaux  spoke 
again,  earnestly,  even  imploringly : 

**  Gabrielle,  I  ask  you  once  more,  for  the 
last  time,  to  return  with  me.  Foolish  child, 
think  what  you  are  doing.  You  are  bringing 
down  your  father's  dying  curse  upon  your 
head — you  ore  piercing  the  hearts  of  those 
who  love  you  with  new  and  bitter  sorrow  ; 
you  are  closing — wilfully  closing — against 
yourself  the  door  that  b  still  open  to  receive 
you :  you  are  making  yourself  homeless — a 
wanderer — perhaps  a  beggar.  Oh,  my  dear 
sister  Gabrielle,  think  one  more — think  of 
all  this ! " 

"Sister,  spare  me  further:  your  words 
wound  me;  but  I  have  decided,  and  I  can- 
not return  with  you.  My  mother's  home  is 
my  home." 

"Then  I  say  no  more,"  Miss  Vaux  ex- 
claimed, while  her  whole  figure  shook.  "May 
God  forgive  you  for  what  you  do  this  day ! " 

The  door  closed,  and  Gabrielle  and  her 
mother  were  left  alone. 

Gently  and  lovingly  Gabrielle  raised  her 
from  the  ground,  led  her  to  her  seat,  and 
tried  to  calm  and  soothe  her — though  she 
wept  herself  the  while — with  cheerful,  tender 
words : 

"  Mother,  are  you  not  glad  to  have  me  with 
you — your  own  little  Gabrielle  ?  You  said  it 
would  make  you  happy,  and  yet  see  how 
you  are  weeping !  Hush,  mother  dear,  hush ! 
I  will  be  always  with  you  now,  to  nurse  you, 
and  take  care  of  you,  and  comfort  you,  and  you 
will  get  strong  and  well  soon ;  and  some  day, 
mother,  some  day  perhaps  their  hearts  wdl 
soflen,  and  they  will  forgive  us  both,  and  take 
us  home  to  them,  and  we  will  all  live  again  to- 
gether, loving  one  another."  And  Gabrielle 
tried  to  smile  through  the  tears  that  were 
falling  still. 

"My  child,  I  am  weak  and  selfish,"  the 
mother  said,  "  I  should  have  told  you  to  go 
back  to  your  home,  and  to  leave  me ;  but  I 
could  not  do  it  Yet  even  now  my  heart  is 
reproaching  me  for  what  I  have  done.  How 
are  we  to  live?  My  Gabrielle,  you  do  not 
know  how  I  have  struggled  and  laboured, 
sometimes,  only  for  a  crust  of  bread ! " 

"Mother,  you  shall  labour  no  more. 
My  sisters  are  very  just:  all  that  is  mine, 
they  will  give  me.  We  will  live  on  very 
little;  we  will  find  out  some  little  quiet 
village,  where  no  one  will  know  who  we  are, 
or  where  we  come  from,  and  there  we  will 
rest  together.  I  will  never  leave  you  more — 
never  more  until  death  parts  us." 

She  hung  upon  her  mother's  neck,  kissing 
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the  pftle  bfow  and  tnnkcii  eheek,  and  iHpinff  lueleaB,  and  half  the  lemaiDdMr  mwerfiMalila. 

away  the  lean  that  were  jet  falling :  thongh  Clothes  are  neaily  aa  cheap  in  the  eolonies 

more  alowlj  and  more  eaunly  UXw!g^  now.  aa  in  England.    They  ahonld  be  adeeted  wiHi 

.  a  view  to  Tery  cold  aa  well  aa  wann  weafther. 

'"""'""■^""~""""""""""^~"^^~~"""~  Hie  mining  mstricta  are  snbjeet  to  anew,  alMl» 

CHIPS.  Ai'^i  torrents  of  rain.    A  large  looae  cofli  «f 

.^_  the  best  pilot  doth,  made  alter  the  finhloa  «f 

WHAT  m  TAKK  TO  AiiBTftAUA.  *  soldler's  gTesUcost  down  to  the  heela,  with 

WHAT  TO  TAKK  TO  AunsAUA.  ^  |^^  wsScTproof  cape«  loose  alcefeib  ■■4 

Tn  grral  miyority  of  the  army  of  enugrants  capaaons  pockets  inside,  is  a  eapttal  timveUiw 

wiw  aiv  now  wildly  raahing  to  Australia,  companion.    For  Bush  trareUfaigv  a  ftiH  mm 

Inow  no  more  abont  the  propec  pr^tarations  bUnket  is  indispensable. 

and  the  qnalitiea  and  arrangements  essential  On  board  ahip  any  old  trowaeni  if  wnm  or  { 

fer  comfort  on  a  four  mon&s*  voyage,  than  light  enongh,  aocoriling  to  the  wontlMr,  will 

they   do   of  wolfing   a   steam-engine,    or  do.    Shoea  without  heels  on  board,    b  Urn 

MWrtiBg   the   toola  for  aa  engineers  shop,  colonies  good  strong  Wellington  boota  of  Urn 

la  a  Httle  book  jnsi  published— ^Morray^s  best  materials,  and  not  too  tiglit.  WatapRMf 

Gaide  to  the  Gold  Diggmgs**— are  aome  use-  boota  are  a  mistake ;  the  water  ooanaia  at  the 

M  hiBlB  oa  outfit  aad  paaaage,  which  we  top,  and  stsTs  there  until  let  oat  hf  a  h<da. 

^aole  with  additioaa  from  a  practieal  and  In  the  Bush,  and  at  the  Diggfayig  wdoIbb 

onwkaeed  aoaree.  Jerseys,  blue  or  red,  are  the  waai^  aad  blna- 

Tlie   eommoa   practiee    of  an   intending  strip^l  shirts,  where  woolen  ia  aai  worn.    la 

•at^graat  is  to  discard  all  he  baa,  and  aet  out  the  chief  towns  of  Australia,  guaHaBcn  diaaa 

with  a  braa  new  stock  of  ererrthing.    The  exactly  aa  they  do  in  Enghmd,  aHowfag  fbr 

VMttae  b  the  better  plan — ^*^  Begin  by  muster-  the  difference  of  climate,  aad  caecat  Voola» 

lag  wlua  Toa  hare  got,  and  aee  how  much  the  prices  are  about  the  aamsL    Boda  woiJaa 

win  d«k*    A  single  man  ahould  be  in  light  and  cotton  stockings  are  needed.    Hata  oon 

mairluag  order,  imd  ahonld  endeavour  to  take  be  bought  in  the  colony  chaip  enoagh ;  two 

no  mow  clothes  thaa  he  could,  at  a  pinch,  caps,  one  to  be  blon-n  away,  will  ho  aaffident 

mako  ap  ia  a  baadle  aad  eairr,  groaning,  on  for  the  voyage.    The  following  ia  the  lowest 

Us  hark  Ibra  wle.  scale  of  ouSSt  required  by  the  Govonunont 

A  fkauly  ahoali  take  no  cumbrona  fumi-  commissioners  from  free 
tana,  no  punos,  no  aumgles.  aalest  proceetUng 

lo  aetde  near  friends  ia  a  sea^rt  of  the  colo-  roa  males. 

aios  whMY  UWur  has  become  too  dear  to  pay  j^,  ^^^^ 

§m  makuqf  chjurs  sad  tables.    A  chsir  that  ^&  ;««•  >>w^ 

Mds  up  t»x  may  be  useful  for  *'  mamma.**  ao  tTo  ^m!kp)p«« 

a  %ht  meul  bidjtoad :  knives  aad  forks.  *"^ 


Memvr  plauo  aad  lAa-jK^ls  will  be  usfeal  on 

**.  T^V*  ••i  to  «*"  «  »«* : »  "ia  P>»»«»  And  ft«  npplr  tach  emigMt.  in  ictam  for 

MCh  hJWv.  Ukt  mp  »t,  grux  iomb.  wd  mU   aa,^*boirt*r.  bbnkeUL 


Uf  the  ««»«*«  J«*  temptag m  •  «ow-  -^  ^^  ^^  ,,,,4^  mmfTAr 


ft^r  I«itT  t*  h.wja«  «»«ffc  t.  «»Ke   J,^  Thi.  ««•  ««^1,  ««nig«at  u  iMt  tilhty 


t*  <»w  t^faa  «AtWe  ftaptr  bcw  ^v.iMjj,^  ^^  o«£»_fw  in^  nir  of  ttekia^ 

WLJ.  for  exemple.  do  Rr  the 


ta  Mei^Wkonie  «r  $rSaeT«  az^d  rommenoe  bonne- 


k«|«£^al  «aeiw  «h  a  »^  «»ouU  be  univiin^v  ad^i^ai  as  aa' Safiin 

S?'?^^**^^    B«  |*nM«  gwnr  to  ^j^j^ 

tihe al«««r  fJiMM  Jttmeaabcr  thai  cam^y  »  mt^  sl^p^nner  ana  slec£ 


«  .,   .  ,-,.  ,  xuv  the  si^p^owner  and  lie  c^wan  to  the  ^.^ 

^f!"^   w    ^  •»»«»»«*•'«*«-'*?  ^^.ride  *  iBii]i£irtki«  fort  W  iri  fee*  for 

■a«.»-»*^aM3h««i  £js>S5i  «iw  »  3,,x^  l^  ^  ^^  f^  ^^-  ^  fcrt  for 

Et«st  jt/Bttx  ef  nra  }ms  thai  f:^vr  i^kv^        ~  '  ""^  - 

take  a  naU*  ihinN'^wik    test    wilbMii    tiie 


M^ML    A  vwfaaaa  may  uke  hi»  iM«ls-^a  'Tuiwtna 

^irper  A  narrr's  sguiatw  1  |«t  ia»5  a  bMir  JJ;^  ;^ 

I    <evwbs;:  'Scx  ^tn&ies  axi£  <&ruw  aai  i^  ibt  i^-amc  mx^ 

boavT  luruilbfnttSa.  s«Manmt\D5tc    ii  c\«&-         ■n'  rmi 


L 


s^r^uif  frMc  tW  ac^^o»  if  UM*ir  ^v^x  ciCTt- 

sa*^i>3eir^xsi.    liJLJf  muik  mafaa  wLl  W  ii^ma  aZl  %if  wrir^  ccwtc  i*>e  a&nd.  Buh-hDck, 


WHAT  TO  TAKE  TO  AUSTRALIA, 


and  KrabbinK-bmsh,  will  be  reqnisite  for 
every  steenee  or  iDtermedinte  passenffet 
in  piintte  ships.  The  hammer  and  tacka, 
with  a  few  yarda  of  lial,  are  moat  nsefuL 
It  mast  be  remembered  that  at  aea  exerj- 
thing  Bot  mode  foat  with  cords  or  nails  rolla 

Luzgage  ahoold  be  divided  tbna  :  Firat — 
Not  Wnnti^d  on  Voyage ;  and  ao  marked  in 
Urge   iottera,   packed    in    sound,    watertight 


which  cording  or  handle  ia  needfal,  about 
once  every  fortnight  Third' — For  U«e  in 
Cabin  or  Berth;  for  thia  lost  purpose,  a  bag 
of  leather,  or  two  araall  boxes  easily  lifted, 
will  be  found  moat  eonveoient. 

As  to  ship  and  storca,  we  may  atate  that 
good  ahips  Bait  from  all  our  porta,  and  bad 
ones.  First  see  that  the  ship  ia  claaaed  in 
Lloyd'a  Regiatcr  A  1,  or  at  any  rate  not 
lower  than  <£  in  red  ink;  or,  oa  it  ia  called, 
the  red  diphthong.  Ships  not  ao  claaaed 
may  be  fit  for  dry  or  damp  cargoes,  but  not 
for  lire  aoula.  There  is  no  especial  advan- 
tage in  a  Tory  large  ship  ever  a  modernlc 
nae— aay  from  fivo  hundred  to  sevto  bnndred 
tona  roister — if  there  be  a  height  of  not 
lesa  tbiD  six  feot  between  decks,  seven  feet 
beiaz  better.  Ships  are  aomebmes  adver- 
tise<r  BO  many  tons  burthen,  iDntead  uf  re- 
gister;  this  ia  a  mero  cl.ip-trap  dotiepliDn. 
Tons  burthen  refer  to  cargoes  of  coal,  or 
ore  packed  in  bulk ;  tons  register  are  the 
meaauremcnt  affecting  live  freight.  The  next 
point  is  ventilation.  Taking  a  birth  in  a 
ship  to  Auatralia  is  like  luking  apartments 
with  DO  exit  for  fuur  months.  No  man  would 
consent  to  live  for  four  months  in  a 
without  a  wimilow,  and  without  a  chimney 
for  the  escape  of  foul  air.  Many  fine  ah\f» 
go  to  sea  with  paasongers,  whose  l>erths  have 
Bd  windows ;  that  is  to  any,  in  aea  language, 
MBtdea    opening    upon   them,  and  no    air- 

Sipes,  so  that  when  the  hntchwnya  are  ahut 
ewD  in  rough  weather,  the  passengers  stand 
the  risk  of  being,  if  not  quite  atiffled,  balf 
poiaooed. 

By  a  very  simple  contrivance  at  a  triSin;^ 
expense,  pipes  may  be  and  are  in  some  ships, 
aTfinngcd  to  bring  in  the  pure  air  and  carry 
off  the  foul  nir  of  two  hundred  souls,  eating, 
drinking,  and  sleeping  "  downstairs,"  oa  ladioa 
call   the   'tweun  decks.     Attention  to  this 

taint  ia  essential  to  the  health  of  pasaengera, 
at  especially  to  that  of  young  children 
>— and  young  cliililren  are  great  incentives  to 
emigration.  Ships  carrying  Pnlcnt  Fuel  and 
other  foul  onrgoea,  are  not  healthy  for  inter- 
mediate paaaengfrs — .is  proved  by  an  arrival 
last  year  in  Adelaide  of  a  ship-load  of  sick 
paasengers. 

As  t*  provisions,  there  is  the  greatest  pos- 
sible dilTi'rence,  nnd  the  paasengers  must  trust 
much  to  the  rcsgiectabiliU  of  the  ship-owners 
and  to  competition.  For  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  pounds,  something  equal  to  Uia 


following  onght  to  be  aoppljed,  all  of  the  best 
quality : — 


truUfi  Staary  S™/<  fir  tad  FnO-ariHim  Pirvm. 


"^■a- 


Mjjari ~      it.      Hat. 

DiUO,  Hdll  IlflDI,  I  (iL  I  qtt. 


A  wicker-covered  etone  or  glass  bottle  will 
be  found  handy  for  koepujg  the  snppty  of 
water,  "nurst  is  better  removed  by  waHhing 
ont  the  month  and  lips  than  by  drinking, 
when  water  ia  scarce.  Fathers  of  familiea, 
when  mailing  bargains  for  their  children, 
must  take  care,  or  they  will  get  only  half  or 
qnarter-rationa  for  growing  boya  and  girls, 
imd  the  aame  space  for  the  same  proportion 
of  price.  In  the  tropics,  the  children  are  coo- 
itantly  crying  for  drink. 

A  written  engagement  with  the  broker  b 
ndviaable,  apecifying  the  name  of  ship;  date  at 
which  it  is  to  sail  from  London  and  Plymouth, 
"Other  port;  the  exact  berth  or  cabin;  and 

i  scale  of  provisons,  aud  the  quantity  of 

fgage  allowed,  exclusive  of  the  space  in  the 

^in  or  birth,  which  ought  not  to  be  charged 
for.  All  this,  if  settled  with  a  resjieetatile 
broker,  will  save  many  dixputea.  Partioa  have 
been  put  to  ranch  e:tpense  by  being  com- 
pelled to  stay,  day  after  day,  at  the  port  of 
emharcalien  at  an  hotel  or  lodging,  after 
the  date  fixed  by  advertisement  for  the  sail- 
ing of  the  ship.  The 'amount  of  luggage 
allowed  each  passenger  is  calculated  by  auper- 
ficial  feet,  a  mysterious  mode  of  measurement 
to  the  uninitiated.  Some  brokers  include  in 
the  allowance  of  luggage  that  carried  in  the 
cabin: — a  most  unjustifiable  charge,  under 
which  a  gentieman  lately  found  a  man  in  his 
cabin  measuring  not  only  his  cot  and  vialiit- 
case,  but  hte  pockets  of  lamp  candles. 

It  is  as  well  to  visit  the  ehip  before  any  of 
your  baggage  is  sent  on  board,  and  see  that 
all  is  as  agreed  npon ;  persons  going  on  board 
at  the  laHt  moment  have  fonnd  their  chosen 
berths  in  the  possession  of  a  stranger,  and 
tbcmselvea  condemned  to  a  aort  of  Black-hole, 
without  tiir  or  light.  Beeond  class  and 
steerage  pasaengera  should  see  that  they 
have  Bomo  room  for  exercise  after  the  caUn 
paasengers  and  cargo  have  been  attended  to. 
In  some  ships  no  space  ia  left.  An  ally 
cabin  for  a  hospital  is  an  essential  point. 

Among  extra  atorea  for  comfort  on  the 
voyage,  it  is  well  to  narao  effervescing 
powders,  a  few  pickles,  a  bottle  of  really  good 
lime  juice  (that  usually  supplied  to  cmigrantB 
is  horrible  stuff),  a  few  boxes  of  sardines  or 
anchovies  or  potted  hcrringa,  and  a  little  lea 
and  sugar  of  the  best  quality,  for  use  when 
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the  cook  or  steward  is  not  ready  to  servo  any 
out. 

On  the  day  the  ship  sails  there  is  often  so 
much  confusion,  and  the  cook  is  frequently  so 
drunk,  that  there  are  no  meals  to  bo  had :  it 
is  therefore  well  to  provide  a  sort  of  pic-nic 
provision  in  a  basket  for  tho  first  day^s  dinner 
and  supper. 

With  these  precautions,  p^ood-tcmper,  good- 
nature, and  a  quiet  tongue,  the  voyage  to 
Australia  may  bo  made  pleasantly  and 
economically. 


A  PLAY  L\  A  GREAT  MANY  ACTS. 


I 


I  TRUST  the  benevolent  reader  never  heard 
of  the  Sieur  Lonvay  Do  Ijasaussaye.  To 
biographical  dictionaries  of  all  times  and 
nations  he  is  utterly  unknown.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  him  whatever,  lie  may  have 
been  short  or  tall,  dark  or  fair ;  and  yet  he 
was  a  man  who  made  some  noise,  I  should 
think,  in  his  day.  In  his  own  opinion,  I 
happen  to  know,  he  was  one  of  the  cleverest 
fellows  in  France.  A  dramatic  poet  he  must 
have  been,  of  the  most  astonishing  perse- 
verance; ft  prose  writer,  of  considerable  force 
and  neatness ;  amiable,  if  fortune  h:ul  been  a 
little  more  propitious;  but  almost  ins:ine  in 
his  w*rath  at  neglected  merit,  and  his  contempt 
for  the  theatrical  profession.  When  a  man  is 
insanely  angry,  and  has  tho  power  of  ex- 
pressing his  anger,  he  is  certain  to  be  enter- 
taining; the  insanity  evr.porates  u'lidci*  the 
cold  treatment  of  types  and  ink.  and  only  the 
anger  remains.  AH  the  peo[»le  lu>.  sj)enks  of 
have  long  been  dead — Jietors  anil  actresses, 
kings  and  gentlemen  of  the  chamber — and 
Lonvay  do  J^osaussiiye  himself.  Of  him  lie 
speaks  most  and  best — and  of  his  p]:iy  ;  his 
one  play,  that  w.is  tu  have  made  liim  im- 
mortal and  rich;  it  made  him  poor,  I  am 
afraid,  and  certainly  did  nothing  for  his  fame. 
No  man  knoweth  his  sepulchre.  AH  that  hi\s 
come  down  of  him  is  an  account  of  a  lawsuit 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  of  which  we  know 
neither  the  begining  nor  tho  end,  but  in 
which  wo  learn  the  struggles,  fears,  hopes, 
vanities,  and  disappointments,  that  must  have 
made  him  old  before  his  time,  and  probably 
rendered  the  greater  part  of  his  life  unhappy. 
So,  Lonvay  de  Lasaussaye  assumes  a  human 
appearance,  and  becomes  known  to  us  as  the 
author  of  an  unsuccessful  drama.  The  records 
of  the  law  have  more  startling  incidents,  and 
more  deeply  involved  plots,  than  the  lawsuit 
of  our  play  writing  friend ;  but  none  that  let 
us  so  entirely  into  the  inner  life  of  a  theatre, 
and  tho  relations  existing  between  actor  and 
author,  as  the  "  Memoircs  a  consnltp.r  "  of  the 
injured  Ix)nvay, "  anUra  la  troujn*  tka  Come- 
diens  Frarn^ais  orJijiaircs  du  /io(." 

Their  oflenee  had,  indeed,  be-en  great  With 

a  tremendous  exertion  of  wit  and  learning, 

the  plaintiiV  had  written  a  jday,  in  three  acts, 

nd  in  prose,  called  ^'  Alcidonis ;  or,  a  Day  at 


Lncedromon."  Correct  and  classical,  as  fitted 
the  work  of  a  gentleman  and  scholar,  it  waa 
sent  to  the  theatre  for  perusal;  but  either  ita 
Spartan  simplicity  did  not  ]deaso  the  per- 
form(>rs,  or  the  author  was  not  polite  cnongh 
to  the  favorite  actress,  or  the  manuacnpt 
was  didieult  to  read,  or  tho  fates  in  some 
other  way  were  hostile  to  his  hopes,  and  for 
several  years  it  lay  negleet<»d  in  the  prompter's 
drawer.  Tho  rules  of  tho  Comidie  Francaiae 
required  a  new  piece  to  be  recommended  by 
some  one  actor  before  it  could  bo  Bubmitied 
to  the  general  company.  In  obedience  to  this 
rule  he  furnished  himself  with  a  patron— 
whose  patronage,  however,  seems  not  to  have 
been  of  the  most  active  kind — and  for  four 
years  left  no  art  untried  to  have  his  work 
brought  on  the  stage.  *^Tho  patience  and 
politeness,"  he  says,  **  which  are  natural  te 
me,  were  exhausted  by  this  long  delay.  Dii^ 
gusted  at  last  with  tho  obstacles,  the  put-ofi, 
tho  lyinir  excuses,  with  which  I  w*as  eneonn* 
tered,  I  gave  up  all  chances  of  a  repreaentatioD, 
and  determined  to  appeal  to  the  public 
against  the  partialities  and  injustice  of  the 
Theatre.  Tlie  play  was  written  in  1761 ;  It  1 
was  sent  to  tho  actors  in  17G4;  I  printed  it 
in  17()8," 

He  seems  to  have  "  shamed  the  rogues*'  by 
this  bold  proceeding.  "Tho  journals,"  he 
s;ivs  **  were  favourable,  and  the  interest  of  the 
actors,  less  blind  than  their  taste,  made  some 
of  them  think  that  "  Alcidonis,*' after  all, 
niiglit  not  be  unworthy  of  the  Tht  {Ltre  Fran^ais. 
Ilul  from  one  misfortune  I  fell  into  another. 
Actors,  of  all  men,  have  the  greatest  amount 
of  vanitv,  whether  because  they  are  foolish 
enough  to  confound  themselves  with  the  great 
porsoiiages  they  represent,  or  because  the 
l>eri)etual  praise  tliey  meet  with  ends  by 
intoxicating'  them.  I'his  I  sadly  experienced 
in  my  atti'mpt  to  conciliate  their  (rood  humour, 
f«ir  the  sake  of  my  play,  (n  order  to  justify 
their  former  disai)proval,  they  recommended 
the  most  absurd  alterations,  and  told  me  that 
if  these  were  done,  "Alcidonis"  should  cer- 
tiinly  be  played.  By  a  ridiculous  exchange 
of  places  between  actor  and  author,  the  most 
wretched  stick  considers  himself  qualified  to 
give  his  advice  on  the  composition  of  a  drama, 
as  if  in  a  few  hours'  strutting  on  the  stage 
entitled  an  ignoramus — and  the  gcnenil  run 
of  players  have  no  education  at  all — to  look 
down  on  the  greatest  elforts  of  the  human 
mind;  and  actresses  are,  if  possible,  worse. 
The  embarrassment  of  my  situation  may 
easily  be  guessed.  I  had  only  to  choose 
between  the  most  ludicrous  suggestions  and 
the  rejection  of  my  play.  I  know  not  if  my 
docility  should  be  held  up  as  an  example  for 
writers  for  the  stage.  If  they  have  not  the 
courage  to  sacrifice  themselves  as  I  did,  they 
will  not  be  accepted;  if  they  do,  they* will  be 
disfigured.  For  me,  I  was  satisfied,  like  some 
heroic  soldier,  to  take  the  town  I  besieged, 
though  with  the  loss  <»f  an  arui  or  a  leg.'* 

At   this  point   of  the   narrative  we  feel  a 
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glow  of  satisfaction.  Here,  after  a  scTen  years* 
attle,  the  victory  is  gained.  We  shall  hurry 
off  to  the  theatre  and  await  impatiently  the 
rising  of  the  curtain.  **Aleidonis "  has  at 
lenc^h  achieved  the  object  of  her  life,  and  we 
shali  see  the  gallant  Spartans  in  their  habits 
as  they  lived,  and  perhaps  we  shall  at  last 
come  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  what  their 
black  broth  was  made  of.  The  reader  will 
scarcely  believe  that  we  have  five  more  years 
to  wait  The  Sieur  Lonvay  De  Lasaussaye^s 
hair  begins  to  get  grey.  He  has  poured  out 
his  life  into  thos»  three  acts.  He  has  made 
all  the  alteptions  required.  The  comic  man 
has  become  sedate  and  lacrymosc  to  suit  a 
new  performer  who  excels  in  the  solemn  ;  the 
short  kilt  of  another  has  been  changed  for  a 
flowing  toga,  as  the  performer  labours  under 
bandy  legs.  *'Alcidonis  "  is  advanced  in  years ; 
for  her  representative  has  left  off  the  juvenile 
heroines,  and  undertakes  only  deserted  wives 
of  thirty-three,  or,  at  the  most,  maiden  ladies 
of  twenty-seven.  The  original  hero  has  lost 
his  teeth,  and  now  is  the  "  heavy  father ;"  the 
original  child  of  twelve  years  old  is  now  twenty 
four,  and  about  to  make  her  husband  happy 
for  the  third  time.  Twelve  years  have  changed 
everything  except  the  undying  ambition  of  the 
Sieur  Lonvay  and  the  unalterable  vanities  of 
the  carps  dramatiqiie, 

**  Three  times,"  he  says  "  they  had  promised 
me  to  bring  out  the  play  ;  three  times  they 
had  made  me  pay  for  the  music  and  the 
writing  out  of  the  parts;  and  three'  times 
they  forfeited  their  words  on  different 
pretexts.  Sometimes  it  was  a  dibut  that  had 
to  take  place;  sometimes  it  was  something 
eise. 

**  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  every  sacrifice ; 
and  my  facility  only  made  the  actors  worse. 
Some  threw  up  their  parts  without  any 
reason  ;  some  on  the  most  ridiculous  pre- 
tences ;  and  others  did  not  scruple  to  insult 
me  in  the  grossest  manner.  But  worse  than 
this,  they  ran  me  into  the  most  absurd  ex- 
penses. I  hud  recommended,  fur  instance, 
that  no  gold  or  silver  should  nppear  among 
the  Spartans.  This  was  in  strict  accordance 
with  history,  of  which,  however,  the  per- 
formers were,  probably,  profoundly  ignorant ; 
but  there  was  a  stronger  reason  for  it  than 
this — that  the  very  plot  of  the  piece  depends 
on  the  Ijaceda?inonian  Lriw,  by  which  no  free- 
man is  permitted  to  wear  either  silver  or  gold. 
Wh.it  do  you  think  they  did  to  conform  to 
this  recommendation  ?  They  bespangled  the 
dresses  of  my  characters.  Instead  of  bucklers 
of  copper,  and  spears  tipt  with  iron,  they  gave 
them  coats  of  armour  brilliantly  gilt  or 
silvered :  and  to  comj)lcto  the  absurdity,  they 
ornamented  the  warriors'  shields  with  rubies 
and  precious  stones." 

Poor,  vain,  harassed,  pompous,  and  most  ill- 
used  Sieur  lionvav  De  Lasaussave !  after  eio'htv 
years  of  oblivion,  to  have  all  your  griefs  and 
oppressions  ruconlcd  by  your  own  hand  ! 
Delayed  for   twelve   years;    insulted   by  the 


actors ;  mimicked  by  the  candle-snuffers,  and 
held  in  hopeless  contempt  by  the  call-boy ; 
how  strong  within  yon  must  have  glowed  tne 
love  of  dramatic  fame !  What  visions  by  night 
and  day  must  have  risen,  before  you  of 
shouting  theatres ;  the  boxes  crowded,  the 
pit  rising  in  a  tempest  of  excitement,  like  a 
great  sea  in  a  storm,  the  galleries  tumultuous, 
and  the  treasurer  drawing  an  enormous 
cheque  to  repay  you  for  all  your  troubles, 
sorrows,  insults,  and  disappointments.  I  will 
merely  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
painful  fact,  that  the  recalcitrant  company 
had  it  in  its  power  to  ruin  the  aspiring 
author  by  the  costliness  of  dresses  and  decora- 
tions, of  which,  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel, 
a  largo  proportion  fell  to  his  share.  I  pass 
on,  in  the  meantime,  to  the  result  of  this 
incubation  of  so  many  years. 

^  After  such  tricks  and  insolences,  at  last 
came  the  day  of  execution  ;  eh !  Dieuj*  he 
adds,  *^  quelle  exicution!  Every  word  that 
had  been  left  in  my  play  as  it  was  written 
and  had  been  printed  in  1768,  was  listened 
to  with  great  applause;  all  that  the  comedims 
had  added  or  altered  was  very  ill  received. 
The  greater  part  of  the  actors,  being  hostile 
to  me,  mumbled  their  parts  rather  thui  spoke 
them,  or  gave  a  diflferent  meaning  to  my 
words.  One  of  them  came  up  to  me  and  had 
the  politeness  to  express  a  very  unfavourable 
opinion  of  my  play.  I  replied  that  many 
persons  of  sense  and  talent  thought  quite 
othen\ise,  *Oh,  then,*  said  he,  4t  follows 
that  I  am  a  fool ! '  The  logical  conclusion 
was  so  evident,  that  I  had  nothing  to  say 
against  it,  and  left  him  to  the  enjoyment  of 
his  reasoning  powers.  Another,  on  giving 
out  the  play  for  future  representation,  dex- 
terously misplaced  his  words,  and  produced 
a  great  shout  of  laughter  by  announcing, 
instead  of  a  new  piece  inprose^  a  piece  in  new 
prose.  It  was  a  poor  triumph,  I  thought,  and 
many  persons  of  my  acquaintance  were  greatly 
offended  at  his  buffoonery.  However,  it  was 
acted  four  nights.  I  then  wished  to  with- 
draw it  for  alterations  and  restorations.  They 
persisted  in  runnimg  it  the  fifth  night,  and 
declared  it  was  forfeited  to  them  by  the  rules 
of  the  theatre,  and  that  I  had  no  farther 
property  in  my  oxiti  play." 

Up  to  this  point  the  Sieur  Lonvay  has 
evidently  the  worst  of  it.  Alcidonis,  I  have 
no  doubt,  was  as  stupid  and  unimpassioned  as 
Lycurgus  could  desire  ;  but  there  seems  little 
room  for  a  law-suit,  even  under  the  advice  of 
a  jury  of  attornies.  Now,  however,  comes 
the  curious  part  of  this  antedilurian  process. 
The  laws  rofrulating  the  Thefitre  Fran^ais 
are  quoted  as  if  they  were  Acts  of  Parliament. 
The  mode  in  which  authors  are  paid  is 
clearly  expressed,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
jifiving  these  and  other  detiiils  illustrative  of 
the  stnge  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  that  I  have 
unrolled  the  dramatic  munnnv,  and  made  him 
once  more  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  lamps. 

In  the  days   of  our  fathers,  the  Reynolds 
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and  Inchbalds  were  paid  by  tho  net  receipts 
of  the  third,  ninth,  and  twentieth  nir^hts  as 
might  bo  atjreed  on  between  them  and  the 
manarrcr;  at  the  present  time  an  author  i» 
paid  either  by  a  sum  of  money  at  once,  or  by 
an  amount  spre^id  over  a  certain  number  of 
nights ;  and  in  all  cases  tho  power  of  ceasing 
to  present  tho  play  is  in  the  hnmls  of  the 
management  If  the  sum  be  three  hundred 
pounds  spread  over  tiiirty  nights,  should  the 
run  be  so  long.  It  is  clear  that  the  threutre 
must  produce  ten  pounds  a  night  above  its 
usual  receipts,  in  order  to  secure  the  author 
his  payment.  But  in  Paris  the  case  was 
different  The  manager  and  the  actors  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  price  of  tho  play,  or 
the  number  of  nights  it  might  run.  A  rescript 
of  the  king  in  1767  transferred  the  entire 
direction  of  the  Theatre  to  the  First  Gentle- 
men of  tho  Chamber.  They  were  to  legislate 
OS  well  AS  govern  ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  a 
code  of  laws  was  published  by  which  the 
interests,  rights,  and  duties,  of  all  parties  were 
clearly  defined. 

A  play,  in  live  acts,  was  paid  every  night  a 
ninth  part  of  tlie  clear  receipts  ;  in  three 
acts,  a  twelfth  ;  and  in  one  act  an  eighteenth. 
Tho  clojir  receipts  were  the  amount  in  the 
theatre,  exclusive  of  one  fourth  which  went 
to  the  poor  and  the  hospitals,  the  nightly 
expenses  of  the  house,  and  the  payment  of  such 
supernumeraries — soldiers,  citi7AMiH,  nobles, 
and  others — as  were  re(iuired  in  the  drama. 

If,  however,  it  happened  thai  any  two  nights 
consecutively,  or  any  three  iii«»hts  in  tlie 
course  of  its  run,  the  clear  receipts  fell  below 
twelve  hundred  Irancs,  the  properly  in  the 
piece  escheated  to  the  conjpany. 

But  here  there  seems  a  great  oversight  in 
the  First  Gentlemen  of  the  (chamber.  There 
was  no  check-taker  ajipointed  to  see  what  the 
receipts  were ;  and  dilferences  must  often 
have  arisen  from  the  want  of  an  oillcer  of  the 
kind.  In  the  case  of  our  friend  the  iSieur 
LoDvay,  there  arose  a  tremendous  conflict 
between  tho  accounts.  The-  comedians  sent 
in  a  bill,  making  so  many  deductions  for 
ordinary  and  extraordin:u*y  expenses,  inclusive 
of  gilded  Lacedu)moninn  shields,  that  the  un- 
happy author,  on  the  first  four  nights'  balance 
sheet,  was  brought  in  a  debtor  of  ono  hundred 
and  one  francs,  eight  sous. 

He  discovered  an  omission  in  the  comedians* 
summary,  which  turned  the  tables  on  them 
with  A  vengeance.  Thev  had  given  no  credit 
for  tlio  private  boxes,  which,  though  taken  by 
tho  year,  clearly,  in  law  and  equity,  ought 
to  be  counted  at  their  proportionate  value 
each  night  This  not  only  squared  the  account, 
but  brought  in  the  Sieur  lionvay  a  creditor 
to  the  extent  of  seven  hundred  and  nineteen 
francs,  ten  sous.  This  also  raised  the  nightly 
receipts  above  the  fatil  sum  of  twelve 
hundred  francs  each  representition  :  and  a 
lawsuit  seems  to  have  been  entered  into,  that 
in  all  likelihood  lasted  longer  than  his  twelve 
yenrsi*  siege   of  tho   stage,  to  determine  to 


which  of  the  contending  parties  tho  play  of 
"Alcidonis"  belonged. 

liCt  us  dip  into  tho  green-room  of  the 
Fran^ais  in  1770,  and  see  how  an  author  was  j 
received,  and  the  ordeal  he  had  (and,  we 
believe,  still  has)  to  pass.  Tho  forty-iixth 
clause  of  the  theatrical  code  provide*  that 
the  stnge  manager  shall  furnish  each  actor 
and  actress  with  three  beans ;  pne  white, 
for  ap})roval,  one  black,  for  rejection,  and 
one  coloured,  for  acceptance  with  altera 
tions.  "When  each  performer,  in  order  of 
seniority,  shall  have  discussed  tho  merits  of 
the  play,  or  made  such  suggestions  as  the 
reading  has  given  rise  to,  the  decision  shall  be 
tiken  by  ballot,  and  tho  result  communicated 
to  the  author. 

"  If  any  clianges  have  been  proposed  they 
shall  be  expiauied  to  tho  author  by  the  stage 
manager. 

"  If  the  author  submits  to  theso  reeom- 
mendations,  he  can  demand  a  second  reading  j 
under  the  same  regulatons  as  the  former; 
and  the  decision  will  bo  given  at  ones  by  a 
white  or  black  bean. 

*' After  this,  if  the  play  is  accepted,  the 
Comedians  nmst  fix  a  day  for  bringing  it  out, 
and  keep  to  their  agreement  on  pain  of  a 
severe  fine." 

A  dreadful  trial  had  our  poor  friend  the 
Sieiir  Lonvay  to  go  through.  Imagine  him 
present  at  tlie  reading — tho  object  of  intense 


dis.satlMfaetion  to  the  whole  assembly,  listen-  l\ 

fs  of  the  young  I 
lo\er,  and  the  second  old  man,  and  the  black- 


ing to  the  disparaging  remarks 


eyed  ehaniber-maid,  and  the  first  Tnigedienne. 
Think  how  he  listened  to  tho  rattle  of  the 
beans  as  they  fell  like  lumps  of  ice  into  the 
how  Tiien,  ai\er  all  this  agony,  remember 
his  four  nights  of  doubtful  success  ;  his  fitlh 
of  induhit^ible  failure  :  his  years  of  wrangle 
about  the  money  ;  his  lawsuit  for  all  his 
days — and  wonder,  not  at  the  diwadcnce  of  the 
st'ige,  but  that  any  human  being  has  the 
supernatural  courage  to  compose  a  play! 

CHINA  WITH  A  FLAW  IN  IT. 


The  case  of  Pien-tih  (Celestial  Virtue) 
vrrsus  Yih-chu,  Emperor  of  China,  n'hich  is 
at  present  being  argued  in  the  central  land, 
may  be  decided  in  a  way  that  will  affect  very 
much  the  interests  of  European  nations.  This 
plot  of  a  drama  which  is  now  being  performed 
in  Asia,  the  story  of  a  formidable  effort  to 
subvert  the  Tiular  dynasty,  and  place  a  pure 
Chinese  upon  the  throne  of  China,  should  be 
well  known  to  the  English,  since  Britannia 
tikes  a  largo  part  in  the  play.  Britannia 
has  just  now  engagements  as  a  leading  actress 
in  more  Asiatic  performances  toan  one; 
although  the  theatre  of  which  we  are  just 
now  about  to  speak,  is  one  upon  v.'hose  stage 
she  is  not  known  to  be  at  present  acting. 

Two  hundred  and  ten  years  ago,  a  super- 
stitious, Weak  man,  the  la.st  emperor  of  the 
Chinese  dynasty  of  Ming,  wrote  upon  paper 
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hia  diatress  at  the  losa  of  his  empire,  pitied 
hia  aubjeeta,  condemned  hia  mandarina  to 
death,  then  hacked  his  daughter*a  arm  in  a 
high-mmded  attempt  to  kill  her;  and  going 
out  into  the  imperial  garden,  hung  himself 
upon  a  tree.  His  prime  minister  hung  him- 
aelf,  and  hia  wivea  hung  themselves  in  pious 
emulation.  The  Mantchon  Tartar,  who  wiUi 
a  leven-pointed  charter  of  grievancea  had 
invaded  China,  held  poaseaaion  of  the  throne. 
Eighty  thouaand  men,  and  women,  and 
chudren,  of  the  reigning  race  of  Ming, 
periahed  in  the  li^time  of  a  generation. 

A  Tartar  dynasty  was  aeated  on  the  throne, 
and  ordered  Chinamen,  on  penalty  of  death, 
to  ahave  their  heads  like  Tartars,  and  acquire 
a  pride  in  pigtaila.  Before  that  time  the 
Chinese  were  proud  of  cultiyating  long  black 
hair;  and  one  of  the  names,  aays  Semrao,  by 
which  China  waa  known  among  neighbours, 
waa  the  Kingdom  of  the  Slack  Haired 
People.  Many  resisting  the  obnoxious  order 
would  not  allow  their  hair  to  be  cut  at  the 
roota,  but  preferred  that  the  entire  head 
ahould  be  taken  with  it ;  nevertheleas,  in 
time  the  custom  spread,  and  as  the  Tartar 
dynasty  retained  its  seat  upon  the  tnrone,  the 
enforced  practice  of  head-shaving  came  to  be 
quietly  followed  as  a  necessary  national 
observance. 

Until  this  time,  the  Tartars  have  retained 
their  place;  but  at  this  time  it  is  doubtful 
how  far  they  retain  their  power.  Hero  are 
men  declaring  that  the  race  of  Ming  is  not 
extinct,  and  that  they  will  restore  it  to  its  old 
position ;  one  of  the  rebel  chiefs,  throwing  his 
tail  to  the  winds,  and  burying  his  razor, 
triumphs  in  the  epithet  of  hairy.  On  the 
pages  of  a  history  of  China,  dynasty  is  to  be 
seen  following  dynasty — two  hundred  yeara 
make  a  fair  term  to  the  power  of  a  single 
race  in  an  empire  that  is,  on  the  whole,  brisk 
at  rebellion.  It  will  not  be  wonderful,  there- 
fore, if  in  our  own  immediate  day  the  London 
newspapers  inform  us  suddenly  some  morning, 
that  the  young  Tartar  emperor,  Yih-chu,  h^ 
been  ousted  by  a  rival  of  pure  Chinese  blood. 
The  existing  chances  are  against  Yih-chu,  and 
certainly  in  favour  of  the  rebels. 

The  Emperor  Taou-kwan^,  who  succeeded 
Kia-king  in  1821,  was  troubled  like  his  pre- 
decessor with  plots  and  dissensions  in  his 
empire,  but  in  his  reign  there  occurred  the 
mightiest  event  in  Chinese  history — ^the  war 
with  England.  That  war,  in  its  origin,  was 
not  a  great  matter  for  boasting,  and  in  its 
progress  offered  so  little  trouble  to  the  Britbh 
arms,  was  so  purely  and  literally  an  Ulustra- 
tion  of  the  thrcidbare  proverb  about  a  bull 
in  a  china  shop,  that  it  will  suffice  if  Mr.  Bull 
exalts  his  horns  the  least  part  of  an  inch  in 
triumph  over  what  he  has  been  doing.  The 
introduction  into  China  of  European  civilisa- 
tion, the  opening  of  the  country  to  missionaries 
and  merchants,  has  been  comfortably  looked 
upon  by  European  nations  as  a  blessing  more 
than    on  equivalent  for  any  losses  that  the 


Chinese  may  have  had.  The  government  of 
China  haa  been  beaten  and  beggared,  but  if 
its  wits  be  brightened,  what  of  that!  For  an 
Asiatic  atate  to  be  well  thraahed  by  Europeans 
must  conduce  greatly  to  its  future  good,  and 
to  the  total  prospects  of  humanity. 

.  Taking  the  matter,  however,  on  its  own 
ground,  we  are  disposed  to  doubt  whether 
Uie  evil  of  the  Chinese  war  will  lead  to  so 
much  good  aa  our  conceit  in  the  character  of 
Europeans  caused  us  to  imagine.  No  wonders 
have  happened  in  the  way  of  commerce  with 
the  external  world,  and  tne  internal  state  of 
China,  since  the  war,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  war,  seems  to  have  become  utterly 
wretched.  We  have  at  hand  a  work  lately 
published  by  our  excellent  plenipotentiary 
Sir  John  F.  Davia  upon  **  China  during  the 
war  and  since  the  peace.''  Depending  for 
recent  facts  upon  thia  trustworthy  informant^ 
we  propose  now  to  make  out  as  concisely  aa 
we  can  the  chain  of  events  by  which  the  opium 
war  ia  connected  with  the  internal  distrac- 
tions of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  the  struggle 
between  Yih-chn  and  Tien^tih,  which  remains 
at  this  hour,  probably,  undecided. 

Before  the  war  with  England  the  Chinese 
were  very  ignorant  of  European  ways,  and 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  European  geography. 
They  had  no  clearer  idea  oft  he  uatanc^ 
between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  than 
many  of  us  have  of  the  distance  between  | 
Ladak  and  Penjinsk.  At  the  first  coming  of 
the  English  with  a  hostile  front,  Yukien, 
governor  of  Keang-soo— to  the  Keang-soo 
people  our  ignorance  of  their  province  might 
seem  very  laughable— Yukien  declared  **I 
look  upon  these  enemies  as  mere  bulrushesi 
having  from  my  youth  upwards  read  military 
treatises,  and  spread  the  terror  of  my  name 
myriads  of  miles  through  Turkistan.^  If  the 
English  **  dare  to  come  to  our  shores,**  he 
says,  **they  will  be  like  the  moth  in  the 
candle,  or  the  fiah  in  the  neV  Nobody  ia  to 
let  himself  be  disturbed  about  these  robberai 
^  who  will  instantly  be  put  down  by  the 
military." 

The  lesson  taught  to  the  Chinese  by  contest 
with  European  power,  when  they  themselves 
proved  to  be  moths  in  the  candle  and  fiahea 
in  the  net,  may,  from  some  points  of  view,  be 
considered  salutary,  but  aa  the  examples  are 
so  very  rare  (if  there  be  any)  of  benefit  that 
has  accrued  to  nativoa  by  the  succumbing  of 
their  country  before  European  power,  with  all 
our  self-contentment  we  may  feel  a  doubt 
whether  the  blessings  of  war  have  been 
realised  by  the  Chinese,  and  whether  it  ia  not 
by  quieter  and  purer  methods  that  the  real 
influence  of  civilisation  haa  to  be  extended. 

Some  of  the  Chinese  in  their  ignorance  even 
conceived  the  idea  of  removing  the  seat  of  war 
to  London.  **  The  Russians,"  said  one  of  their 
writers,  ^  are  now  our  friends ;  their  territory 
is  not  very  far  from  the  English,  and  joina 
ours.  We  should,  therefore,  spend  thirty 
millions  of  taels  in  raising  a  diuing  army,  and 
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march  directly  through  the  Russian  country 
to  England.  By  carrying  tho  war  home  to 
them,  and  occupying  their  own  country,  we 
should  for  ever  baniHh  them  from  our  shores." 
Doubtless  tho  writer  had  in  his  mtnd  a  fme 
picture  of  a  Chinese  army  scaling  London 
Wall.  As  for  the  English  army  on  the 
Chinese  coast,  the  Emperor  directed  Keshen 
to  send  **  the  heads  of  the  rebellious  barbarians 
to  Peking  in  baskets ;"  and  Keshen  judiciously 
replied :  "  I  bear  them  many  a  grudge  for  the 
difficulties  with  which  they  have  surrounded 
me,  and  only  abide  my  time  for  exterminating 
them — whenever  it  can  be  done." 

Before  the  Opium  War  the  Chinese  people 
wore  not  allowed  to  carry  firearms,  or  to 
purchase  iron,  except  under  restrictions  which 
would  put  a  check  on  its  conversion  into 
weapons.  During  the  war  the  exigencies  of 
defence  caused  tho  authorities  to  urge  the 
people  into  troops  of  volunteer  militia.  Tho 
Dad  fighting  of  the  Chinese  soldiers,  and  the 
absurdly  vainglorious  misrepresentations  of 
the  Chinese  leaders,  are  suflicientlv  notorious. 
The  armed  people  became  in  a  large  pro- 
portion plunderers,  who  took  advantage  of 
all  hours  of  license  for  the  commission  of 
detestible  excesses.  The  experience  of  the 
English  in  the  Chinese  War  led  them  very 
much  to  prefer  the  Tartars  to  the  native 
Chinamen ;  they  were  both  braver  and  more 
reasonable  enemies.  "Throughout  the  war 
and  subsequent  pacification,"  says  Sir  John 
Davis,  "  tho  implacable  hostility,  tho  ob- 
stinate persistence,  and  unwillingness  to  yield 
a  single  point,  were,  with  only  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, diHplayed  by  the  mandarins  of 
Chinese  extraction  ;  while  the  moderate 
advice,  and  ultimately  the  peace  itself,  won' 
the  work  of  Mantchou  Tartars."  If  it  should 
hereafter  appear,  as  possibly  it  may,  that  the 
chief  result  of  the  Cjpiuni  War  is  the  over- 
throw of  Tartiir  intluence,  and  the  restoration 
of  tlie  dynasty  of  Ming,  or  any  other  set  of 
Chinese  emperors,  then  it  will  be  pretty 
certain  that  the  prospects  of  a  friendly  com- 
merce with  China  have  not  been  cleared, 
but  rather  clouded,  by  our  thunder. 

The  arming  of  the  people  was  the  first  step 
towards  the  internal  contest  that  is  just  now 
occupying  Tartars  and  Chinese.  IVfany  such 
proclamations  as  the  following,  by  Yukion, 
were  issued  during  the  war:  **  The  barbarians 
have  become  outnigeous,  tiiken  possession  of 
Tinghae,  slain  our  mandarins  and  soldiers, 
and  committed  such  excesses  as  to  raise  a 
general  indignation  ag.-iinst  thoni.  Vou,  the 
inhabitants  of  these  districts,  have  always 
been  famed  for  bravery,  and  I  now  call 
upon  the  strongest  and  most  martial  among 
you,  to  t'lke  uj)  arms  on  your  own  :iecount  in 
order  to  repel  the  enomv.  Assnnhle  frojnyour 
vilif/ij^es  irith  crrrj/  j^ossihlc  wvaiuni^  and  re}):!ir 
to  this  station,  that  1  nuiv  dospatch  you  to 
accomplish  the  work  of  (K*struolioii.  Kverv 
one  enli^^ting  in  tho  militia  will  rocoivo  throi' 
Jiundred  tchen  a  day"   (something  under  two 


shillings),  "and  honours  and  emoluments 
will  wait  those  who  can  kill  the  foreign 
banditti." 

Robbers  on  land  and  pirates  on  tho  sea, 
more  numerous  than  they  had  ever  before 
been,  pillaged  and  murdered  their  more 
quiet  countrymen  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace.  Against  the  humiliation  implied  by 
the  terms  of  peace  tho  war  party,  beaded  by 
the  literati,  protested  loudly.  "An  army/' 
siiid  one  of  them  to  the  Emperor,  ^  has  re- 
treated along  the  banks  of  tho  Yan^tee- 
Kiang ;  the  Great  Canal  is  in  tho  possesion 
of  the  enemy ;  and  the  Commissioners  even 
dare  to  report  that  Nanking  would  not  be 
tenable !  Instead  of  inspiring  awe  and  terror, 
they  lose  themselves  utterly  in  fear  and 
trepidation,  and  engar^e  to  pay  the  English 
above  twenty  millions  in  dollars — a  sum  which 
is  nearly  a  year's  revenue.  They,  moreover, 
open  to  them  five  ports,  and  cede  territory  in 
order  to  obtain  peace.  In  addition  to  this, 
they  likewise  crave  that  tho  conventions 
which  they  have  concluded  may  have  the 
impress  of  the  imperial  seal,  just  as  if  a 
debtor  were  going  to  give  a  bond,  or  the 
seller  of  property  drawing  up  a  deed !  Can 
such  men  be  aware  of  what  dynasty  they 
serve ;  and  will  not  tho  tributaiy  states  on 
hearing  of  this,  look  with  contempt  upon 
China  ?  This  is  the  detriment  which  has 
accnied  to  the  majesty  of  the  empire." 

The  detriment  which  has  accrued  to  tho 
majesty  of  the  empire  has  brought  the  im- 
p«Tial  power  into  contempt  The  people, 
during  the  Opium  War,  heard  the  great  boast- 
ings of  the  generals,  and  saw  how  constantly 
they  ran  away ;  they  felt  that  the  Emperor 
could  not  defend  them,  and  they  who  were 
thomselvos  in  arms  felt  that  for  all  excesses 
that  they  might  commit,  and  did  commit, 
there  was  no  law  strong  enough  to  bring 
them  to  account.  Authority  fell  into  con- 
tempt Tho  cost  of  the  defence  agunst  the 
English  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  imperial 
resources;  and  when  they  were  still  further 
taxed  during  the  peace  U\  pay  for  the  expense 
of  tho  attack  by  which  they  had  been  subdued, 
the  Kniporor  w:us  fairly  smothered  with  peca- 
niary  difliculties,  and  forced  into  shifts  and 
sohemes  of  the  most  perilous  description. 
Wo  will  trace  presently  the  consequences 
which  have  followed  upon  such  beginnings  of 
the  peace.  Before  we  inquire,  however,  in 
how  far  (^hina  is  the  worse  for  tho  late 
war — let  us  see  by  how  much  Europe  is  the 
bettor. 

JJy  tho  commercial  treaty  between  England 
and  (.'hina,  it  was  provided,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  tho  Jidvantages  hccurod  by  it  to  one 
Kuropoan  st;ito  wi-re  to  bo  the  common  pro- 
perty of  all ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  was 
stipulated,  that  any  future  a<lditionaI  advan- 
tajis  that  mit^ht  be  granted  to  another  st'^te 
should  he.  considered  as  extending  to  the 
Kngli-^h  also.  'JMie  chiof  conimen*ial  objec- 
tions io  the  nature  of  our  former  intercourse 
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with  China  that  h.ivo  been  removed  by  the 
English  treaty,  were  the  following : — 

1.  The  confinement  of  trade  to  the  single 
port  of  Cimton,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
China,  far  from  the  tea  districts. 

It  was  provided  by  the  treaty,  that  four 
ports  should  bo  open  to  our  trade  in  addition 
to  Canton :  Amoy  and  Foo-ehow-foo  in  Fokien 
province,  Ning-po  in  Chc-kcaug  and  Shanghae 
in  Keang-nan. 

2.  The  restriction  of  the  privilege  of  trading 
with  foreigners  to  a  small  body  of  Canton 
monopolisU  called  the  Hong  merchants. 

It  was  provided  by  the  treaty  that  the 
privileges  of  Iloncf  merchants  should  cease, 
and  that  we  should  trade  at  the  five  ports 
with  anybody. 

3.  The  oppressive  burdens  upon  foreign 
trade  and  fiscal  regulations  generally. 

It  was  provided  by  the  treaty  that  there 
should  be  a  fair  and  permanent  tariff  on  ex- 
port and  import  duties.  On  this  head  it 
ought  to  be  noted,  that  no  article  at  present 
entering  China  is  Uixed  by  the  Chinese  at 
more  than  five  per  cent,  of  its  value,  while 
we  repress  with  a  duty  of  two  hundred  per 
cent,  the  admission  of  tea  into  England. 

4.  Inequality  of  the  Chinese  law  in  its 
bearing  upon  foreigners  and  natives. 

It  is  provided  by  the  treaty  that  the 
subjects  of  England  in  China  should  be 
amenable  only  to  English  law,  under  direc- 
tion of  consuls  at  the  five  ports,  and  the 
plenipotentiary. 

6.  Conceits  of  superiority  displayed  by 
the  Chinese  in  holding  intercourse  with 
foreigners. 

It  was  provided  by  the  treaty  that  ofiioers 
of  similar  rank  in  the  two  countries  should 
correspond  on  terms  of  uerfect  equality. 

The  treaty  obtiined  by  the  Americans  in- 
cluded all  tliese  points,  and  added  a  few 
business  privileges  to  which  the  English  by 
their  compact  then  became  also  entitled.  It 
was  provided  for  example, — 

That  a  vessel  having  once  paid  her  tonnage 
dues,  might  go  from  one  of  the  five  ports  to 
another,  without  being  required  to  pay  them 
a  second  time. 

That  a  vessel  might  remain  two  days 
at  any  of  the  five  ports  without  paying  ton- 
nage dues,  if  she  discharged  none  of  her  cargo. 

That  any  merchant  ship,  having  landed  her 
cargo  and  paid  the  duties  thereon,  miglit 
re-ship  any  portion  of  the  landed  goods  and 
take  them  to  another  port  for  sale,  with  a 
certificate  exempting  them  from  a  second  pay- 
ment of  -duties. 

That  Chinese  subjects  might  teach  the  lan- 
guage of  the  countrv,  and  that  the  free  pur- 
chase of  all  Chinese  Looks  might  be  legalised. 

In  the  French  treaty,  there  was  included 
another  important  article,  namely,  that  ships  of 
war,  cruising  for  the  protection  of  commepce, 
should  Ik^  received  in  a  friendly  manner  not 
only  in  the  five,  but  in  all  ports  of  China  at 
which  they  might  touch. 


It  was  further  agreed  on  all  sides,  that 
twelve  years  after  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions, the  treaty  might  be  revised  throuc^h 
ministers  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  uie 
respective  governments.  This  revision  of  the 
Chinese  treaty  will  become  due,  therefore,  in 
the  year  1855,  and  the  peaceful  accord  of  the 
chief  European  states  in  making  their  re- 
quests for  the  alteration  of  such  plans  as  have 
not  been  found  to  work  well  in  practice,  may 
lead  to  very  good  results,  if  the  internal  con- 
dition of  China  be  not  by  that  time  too 
seriously  altered  for  the  worse. 

Russia  has  increased  her  overland  trade 
with  China  on  the  north ;  Chinese  and  Usbeck 
merchants  meet  the  Russian  traders  at 
Kiachta  and  Kokand,  where  the  Russians  sell 
at  a  loss  large  quantities  of  thick  blue  cloth, 
to  buy  in  return  tea  that  will  produce  an 
ample  profit.  After  traversing  deserts,  huge 
piles,  yearly  increasing,  of  this  Russian  cloth 
are  to  be  found  for  sale  in  Chinese  shops  at 
an  exceedingly  low  price.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  tea  and  brick  tea  bought  at  Kiachta  for 
seven  million  dollars,  will  realise  eighteen 
millions  at  the  fair  of  Nischegorod,  and  so  the 
Russian  merchants  arc  well  satisfied.  Russia 
has  courteously  made  it  death  to  introduce 
opium  over  the  land  frontiers  into  China. 
The  opium  trade  along  the  coast  has  been 
connived  at^  though  not  legalised,  by  the 
Chinese  Government  over  since  the  war. 
Russia  declines  to  trade  by  sea  to  the  five 
open  ports.  Its  establishment  at  Pekin  for 
acquiring  the  language  has  been  enlarged 
into  a  political  centre,  and  a  diplomatic  envoy 
from  Russia,  it  is  said,  has  taken  np  a  good 
position  in  the  Chinese  capital.  Possibly,  in 
1855,  we  too  may  ask  leave  to  have  a  political 
resident  establishexl  at  Pekin. 

Our  trade  with  China,  since  the  war,  has 
not  increased  with  any  great  rapidity.  The 
Chinese  authorities  do  what  thcv  can  to  force 
the  teas  down  to  the  port  of  Cfanton,  where 
the  people  are  riotous,  the  geographical  situa- 
tion is  inconvenient,  and  the  harbour  is  bad ; 
ships  cannot  approach  the  town  itself,  but 
anchor  at  Wliampoa,  eight  or  nine  miles 
lower  down.  Canton  beinff,  moreover,  the  old 
trading  port  to  which  old-fashioned  traders, 
whose  ideas  run  in  a  groove,  have  always 
been  accustomed,  ships  are  still  sent  out  to 
Canton,  that  might  be  despatched  much  more 
wisely  to  Shanghae. 

During  the  first  four  years  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  ports,  the  value  of  British  exports 
and  imports  to  and  from  Canton,  fell  from 
seven  or  eight  to  five  or  six  millions  sterling. 
The  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  Amoy 
never  reached  two  hundred  thousimd  pounds. 
Foo-chow-foo,  which  was  granted  by  the 
Chinese  with  diftieulty,  was  found  absolutely 
worthless  as  a  port  It  was  occasionally  tried 
in  1815,  .ind  then  abandoned  by  the  traders 
altogether.  At  Ningpo,  the  exports  and  im- 
ports were  worth,  in  1844,  a  sum  of  about  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  dropped  in 
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thf)  nt'xt  yoar  to  t\\vnty-H(;v<*n  thonnnnd,  and 
w/iH  only  twflvf?  tlioiiHnnd  in  1847.  Kh:in£fliac, 
littlo  tri(td  in  1 844,  w.ih  Moon  found  to  be  by 
fur  tlio  bf'Ht  of  th(t  fivft  portH.  It  in  near  the 
ti^a  d'tHtrietH,  the  inhai>it:mt!i  nro  very  friendly, 
And  the  nhipH  ean  ride  elo.se  under  the  town. 
The  value  of  DritJHh  trade  at  Hhanfrhno  was 
repreH('nt(*d  by  about  two  miilionH  in  the  year 
1846,  but  in  1847  it  had  not  inereaned.  At 
the  end  of  the  firHt  four  year8  aft(*r  the  ratifi- 
cation of  our  cornmereial  treaty  with  China, 
the  («xportH  and  imports  had  not  increaned  at 
nil,  but  were  in  the  bmt  year  of  the  period  a 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thoufiand,  nine  hun- 
dred and  twenty-tuj^ht  |>oundR  leHH  tlian  in  the 
finit.  I'erhapH  when  the  treaty  coinen  to  be 
reviHed,  we  may  pet  another  port  or  two  in 
place  of  the  Htatrnatinf^  Nin^-po,  and  the 
Htapnant  Foo-ehow-foo.  At  present,  however, 
it  in  very  certain  that  tlie  commercial  pfain 
to  this  ecumtry  folio win;^  upon  our  war  with 
China  iH  yet  to  l)e  realised.  We  are  scarcely 
richer  for  the  cannonndinf;  of  the  mat-forts 
nnd  the  sinking  of  the  nutrihell  fleets ;  let  us 
turn  now  to  the  Chinese,  and  see  how  much 
they  are  the  better  for  our  Kuro}>ean  lessons 
iVom  the  cannon*s  mouth. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  arminjj  of  larjre 
mnsst*A  of  the  C^hinese  people  into  a  militi.i, 
nnd  of  the  prostration  of  the  pow^ers  of  the 
Chinese  jjovernment.  The  leaders  of  the 
popular  force  n|;:tinst  the  Knjrlish  at  Canton, 
trained  their  followers  and  instituted  demo- 
cratic nssombIa<;es  for  the  discussion  of  stati' 
mntters,  and  re.ori;ani/.ation  of  measures  of 
defence.  They  who  entered  these  associations 
no  lon«jer  obeyed  the  {jovernnient  ollieers  but 
tlieir  »»wn  chiefs.  They  were  powerful  enoujjh 
to  exprl  Yjk  the  Prefect  of  Canton,  fnmi  his 
otTice,  and  they  were  indiirnant  at  the  treaty 
of  Nankinjj.  They  set  fire  to  the  Hritish 
factories.  They  attacked  thi»  American  quarter 
because  the  American  represcntitive  had  put 
an  arrow  as  a  vane  upon  his  tlai^sUiff,  and  the 
superstitious  people  took  it  for  a  charm  to 
produce  sickness  in  any  direction  to  wliich  it 
mi^ht  point  The  N«»rtli-weKU'rn  provinces 
wen*  permitted  to  join  the  armed  asscu'iatitJn. 
.\  yerir  alter  the  pe.ice,  Chinkentsae  inquiri'd 
into  the  state  of  the  associ;it»»d  pensantry,  and 
n»ported  to  tlie  empenjr  that  their  me.nns 
were  so  perfect,  and  tlicir  |»ri'pnrations  were 
so  complete  that  nothinir  need  he  apprehended 
for  the  future.  T1k»  names  of  l«»adors  were 
tmns:nilted  to  IVkin,  with  an  olTer  from  tin* 
South-eastern  district**  to  torm  a  similar  ass«»- 
ci.'ttion.  The  oITvT  w.;s  ijratiously  received, 
and  t!u»  xvliole  nii^vonu-nt  assisted  to  the 
«;:novi.  The  Ci-ntnl  >  'v-iety  al  Canton  met 
in  a  h..ll  Ivlon'jintr  to  the  tciiiple  of  C«»nfjK'ius, 
nvoivod  reports  irovx  i'orrcspondin:;  sooiotirs, 
an \  t'.irmei.  in  f;»cT.  ri:i  i:ui»«pi'ndont  ItM^jue. 

T;;e  owossj^s  i'f  the  p.»;^r.i.'U'e  <»f  Canton 
c;:u>--d  .-.n  :-.r:'u-d  visit  i'l  IS  17.  whi.h  piaci-.f 
the  ir.habi:  '.v.ts  ot'  t^u'  Kn^livi  (ju;4rt;r  on  a 
m.>ri'  co;:iror;.';l'\'  fm^lini:,  an.i  lid  to  the 
Vl.vkinj   u'.>    of    "  H,>j:  L-.ne,"    a  ^:ro^-•.    of 


hovels  throu^rh  which  the  rioters  had  been 
accustomed  to  penetrate,  and  through  w)uch 
the  British  quarter  wa8  fired  in  1843. 

In  addition  to  the  popular  Assoeialioiit 
callfd  into  existence  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
war,  there  have  lon^r  existed  in  China  secret 
societies,  under  such  names  as  **  The  Triad," 
"  Tlie  Water  Lily,**  &c.,  with  the  professed 
object  of  restorin^r  the  Ming  dynasty.  These 
societies  have  mystic  rules  and  a  conventknal 
]anj(ua/^e ;  they  bind  their  members  to  close 
fellowship  and  secrecy;  in  many  districts 
they  have  long  since  degenerated  into  bands 
of  outlawed  men  and  robbers,  although  they 
all  ori;rinated  in  patriotic  motives.  The 
members  of  these  societies,  pricking  thdr 
fmgers,  smeared  themselves  with  blood  when 
they  were  initiated,  and  swore  never  to 
abandon  their  principles  and  objects,  to 
restore  the  Chinese  empire,  be  revenged  upon 
the  Tartirs,  reveal  no  common  secrets  to 
their  nearest  kindred,  and  be  brothers  to  one 
another.  I)y  the  help  of  these  societies,  riots 
and  troubles  have  been  excited  at  diflbrent 
times  in  all  parts  of  China,  since  the  close  of 
the  war  with  us  revealed  the  weakness  of  the 
government;  but  the  worst  troubles  have 
arisen  in  the  southern  provinces.  Banditti 
increased :  and  the  militia  raised  by  the  people 
to  resist  them,  being  raised  out  of  their  own 
funds,  the  people  used  their  arms  also  in 
disputing  the  right  of  the  government  to  taxcxi 
for  a  defence  which  it  was  unable  to  afford. 

The  old  emperor,  Taou-kwang,  was  an 
emperor  in  dillieulties.  To  the  exhausting 
expenses  of  the  war  were  added  the  twenty- 
one  million  of  dollars  payable  for  peace  to 
Kngland.  The  government  had  already  fore- 
stalled a  large  part  of  its  revenues,  trade  had 
been  impeded  on  the  beleaguered  coast,  the 
receipt  of  customs  was  diminished,  while  the 
people,  hindered  in  their  peaceful  occupations, 
w»Te  less  able  to  pay  taxes  than  ever,  to  say 
nothing  at  all  of  their  general  unwillingness, 
and  power  to  dispute  the  claims  of  the  col- 
lectors. The  misery  was  heightened  by  the 
aecident  of  an  unusually  wet  year.  The 
Vang-tse-kiang  and  Yellow  River  flooded 
s(>veral  provinces ;  in  Ilonan  the  flood  swept 
aw.iy  the  walls  of  the  metropolis,  Kae- 
foonu-foo.  There  were  no  funds  to  apply  for 
public  works  of  drainage:  nothing  was  done 
ti>wards  rejKiiring  the  injury  inflicted;  the 
devastated  land  was  thrown  out  of  use;  no 
i;md  tix — the  chief  source  of  Chinese 
revi-nue^-ould  be  levied  on  it ;  and  the 
•u'cu pants  were  left  to  complain  loudly  of 
neL'livt. 

The  Kmperor  in  diflii*ultles,  endeavouring 
to  Ifvy  funds  for  payment  of  the  expense 
ineurred  by  KnL'land  in  the  Chinese  war,  then 
o.iiied  f .  r  patrii»tic  aids  from  wealthy  people, 
;:n  1  i:ive  to  them  in  return  nominal  rank, 
.■;n  1  lii-itini-ti-'Rs  of  etiquette.  This  system 
sueiei-di-.i  f«»r  a  tira .* :  but  as  the  numWr 
\vh»  iilit..inil  diMini'ti.m  in  this  way  multi- 
it'.ivd,  the  noiiiinri.lv  distln ^niished  became  so 
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ondistinguishable  in  the  common  crowd,  that 
new  devices  were  essential. 

The  Emperor  in  his  distress  proposed  the 
hazardous  plan  of  selling  civil  offices  for 
money.  Hitherto  it  was  well  known  that  in 
China  the  immemorial  practice  has  been  to 
cultivate  a  literary  class,  and  to  make  promo- 
tion in  civil  offices  strictly  dependent  upon 
intellectual  ability.  The  literati  have  thus 
become  a  body  of  the  greatest  influence  and 
importance  in  China;  and  the  whole  body 
was  insulted  and  aggrieved  when  the  Emperor 
deprived  them  of  the  hope  that  by  skill  and 
study  they,  or  any  Chinese  who  would  do  as 
they  had  done,  might  come  to  hold  high  office 
in  the  state.  Offices  were  to  be  sold  for 
money.  There  is  no  nation  that  respects 
wealth  less  as  a  merit  than  the  Chinese, 
because  distinctions  and  ranks  have  for  ages 
in  that  country  represented  various  degrees 
of  education. 

When  it  was  announced  that  civil  offices 
were  saleable,  there  appeared  so  many  pur- 
chasers to  make  deposit  of  their  money,  that 
they  presently  began  to  calculate  that  it  would 
take  ten  years  to  supply  all  candidates  with 
the  places  they  had  booked  and  paid  for, 
unless  vacancies  occurred  more  frequently 
than  usual.  The  educated  class,  therefore, 
was  not  more  aggrieved  than  a  large  body  of 
the  monied  men.  To  still  the  clamour  of  the 
purchasers,  the  Emperor  and  his  advisers 
were  on  the  alert  to  make  the  vacancies  as 
numerous  as  possible.  The  slightest  mis- 
conduct was  excuse  for  the  dismissal  of  a 
civil  officer,  and  the  putting  of  an  impatient 
expectant  in  his  seat.  As  the  dismissed  men 
had  obtained  their  offices  by  the  old  test  of 
education,  and  were  turned  out  to  make  room 
for  men  with  money,  these  proceedings  greatly 
tended  to  increase  the  disaffection,  and  to 
alienate  the  lettered  men — the  most  influential 
body  in  the  empire — from  a  weak  and  failing 
government  that  had  fallen  already  too  much 
into  popular  contempt  But  the  extremity 
was  urgent ;  the  fear  of  British  men-of-war 
was  great;  our  "china  money"  must  be 
paid,  though  it  could  be  paid  only  with  the 
heart-blood  of  the  Chinese  empire. 

By  these  steps  China  descended  to  its 
present  stnte  of  internal  disscntion.  Criminals 
were  pardoned  for  money.  To  save  money, 
members  of  the  learned  class  were  deprived 
of  the  fixed  stipend  which  had  always  before 
paid  their  expenses  to  the  place  of  public 
examination.  Inhabitints  of  valleys  in  Honan, 
that  were  reduced  by  the  floods  to  the  condi- 
tion of  marshes  or  lakes,  petitioned  earnestly 
for  aid ;  but  government  could  not  afford  to 
listen  to  their  prayers. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1850,  the  old 
Emperor  of  China  died  after  a  rc\<Tn  of  about 
thirty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  fourth 
son,  Yih-chu,  then  under  twenty  years  of  ago. 
The  substitution  of  a  young  and  inexperienced 
for  a  mature  hand,  and  the  young  man's 
unwise  dismiss:il   of    the   most    experienced 


ministers,  added  greatly  to  the  extent  and 
activitv  of  the  spirit  of  insurrection. 

In  the  middle  of  1850  a  rebellion  broke  out 
in  the  province  of  Kwang-se.  The  leader  of 
this  movement,  Leting-pang,  inscribed  on  his 
banners  "Extermination  to  the  Tartar  and 
Restoration  of  the  Ming  Dynasty.**  The 
revolt  spread,  small  towns  were  captured,  and 
the  district  of  Ho-chow  was  occupied,  govern- 
ment troops  were  beaten.  New  leaders  arose. 
One  stylea  himself  on  his  banners  Ping  Toin? 
Wang,  "  the  King  who  subdues  the  Tartars  y* 
another  took  the  name  of  "  Hairy  Head,"  re- 
jecting the  Tartar  tonsure.  At  the  end  of 
1850,  a  Chinese  official  thus  reported  to  the 
Emperor  the  devastations  in  Kwang-se :  '*  The 
outlaws  have  continued  to  increase  in  number ; 
officers  have  been  killed  by  them  in  their 
encounters,  and  they  have  taken  up  different 
positions,  mustering  thousands  at  each.  The 
inhabitants  pillaged,  from  flrst  to  last,  amount 
to  many  tens  of  thousands  of  families. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  fields  and  lands 
were  lying  waste,  producing  nothing  for  lack 
of  cultivation.  The  communications  were 
blocked  up,  and  all  the  approaches  by  land 
and  water  occupied  by  the  rebels,  so  that  the 
supplies  of  Government  could  not  pass." 

In  1851  the  rebellion  in  Kwang-se  extended 
to  the  Canton  province,  and  became  the  rebel- 
lion in  "  the  two  Kwang."  The  expense  of 
the  contest  with  tlie  rebels  further  distracted 
the  administrators  of  the  ruinous  imperial 
revenue. 

The  news  which  arrived  in  June,  1851, 
informed  us  that  the  troubles  were  increasing, 
that  a  leader  in  Kwang-se  had  named  the 
present  year  the  first  of  'Hen-tih,  "  Celestial 
Virtue,"  and  had  issued  copper  coin  in  that 
name,  at  the  same  Ume  that  he  invited 
members  of  the  educated  classes  to  come 
forward  and  take  office  under  him.  The  next 
news  told  us  \that  the  capital  of  Kwang-se  had 
been  sacked,  and  that  the  rebellion  in  the 
two  Kwang,  had  become  the  rebellion  in  the 
two  Kwan^,  Hoonan  and  Keang-se.  Tien- 
tih  was  a&rwards  to  be  heard  of  as  pro- 
claiming to  the  people  that,  if  his  rule 
triumphed,  "  the  land  would  become  happy, 
and  the  governors  honest  as  those  in  ancient 
times."  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
the  Emperor's  troops  continued  to  be  worsted 
in  their  contests  with  the  rebels.  For  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  doubtful  struggle,  wo 
must  look  to  the  news  brought  by  forthcoming 
overland  mails. 

If  the  Tartar  dynasty  be  overthrowTi,  and 
we  are  to  have  pure  Chinese  to  deal  with  in 
the  year  of  the  anticipated  treaty  revision, 
1855,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  very  sanguine  on  the 
subject  of  our  consequent  advantages.  So 
far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  the  owls  will  have 
been  ejected  by  the  moles,  and  wo  shall 
have  to  show  things  to  the  blind  instead  of 
to  the  blinking.  But,  of  course,  the  Opium 
War  has  opened  a  grand  field  for  European 
commerce,  and  bestowed  new  lights  on  China. 
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llii'  ffi'l'-ni  li>Mt«iiy.  I',  IimIi  ]*  «■/»  /l«..r  I'/  J."  ^>'.«-  'f  V'.-:  }*•  -f- st  sud  most  iincoQipro- 
liMi|iii.i|  fiuii  nf  tl,i.  |iri  "I  rtt  /|:y,  iKfiir'h  »■  *■  r:..*'.r.'j  of  A  T<r.-  ::.!-.«'h:evou9  class  of  literary 
ilfliiiliirnt  Miri'iii-y  III"  \hit\itr  i'nA'\*thiUi  r r.'J  ifr.,*#^»-:'/r<  v. :..•.  Ar.r.iiH  of  Viterbo.  Annins 
iittii-ti.  ImiiI  iii't'fi  f-piCpri-lv  n  .riM>hiif;-'-fiirf"I  !:•  p  i'^!"'.*?'!  .1  pr-'.-r.  >d  collection  of  historians 
Ihi'  1hlil-"Mlli  I'lntiity,  with  fin-  /•!'!  '.f  t|,£-  of  ij,».  r'•.T.^^-t  ri:/.>i 'illy,  some  of  whose  names 
\\oik«  III  llMtiif>i.  Ml  rii'hitiR,  ('iifTo,  I'l.nv,  h -d  rl<-'.r- ri'2>-fi  tout  in  the  works  of  ancient 
Ihf  IJiHtiiiliM  III'  Viiiril.  nriil  lii"  S  tirf«  tii\t\  -.vrit.-rt,  v.-;-.i:t:  tl.ilr  works  themselves  had 
Kpl^idrM   ill'  l|iiMii-i>     tin*  «i(ily  w^,tU^  wl.''-fi, •  1k «■»   iri«it.      Afit Twardft,  hc  subjoincd  com- 

n inlinn  l«»  lilm,  hrlnncfr*!  to  /i»»li«jiiily  -trji-    iri<rit^ri*  h    to    ronfjrm    their    authority,    by 

Uiii'Mliiu.  nniMlii*  .llii'ifi  III'  Virfril,  tli>' 0<!"4/ p:  ^iii^'f-n  frf-rn  »•  ll-k no wn  authors,  ^hese, 
mill  llu'  Alt  of  INii'li  y  "f  Ihiriri-,  juift  nil  tin- "  nt  lir-T,  v.i-p-  ••.  i:*r!y  aircrpted  by  the  learned; 
rollrrtloM  nf  |iiii>tM.  liiMtntiMim,  ini'l  nni'i'-nt  tin- hliirrl' rt  of  t hi*  presumed  editor— one  of 
\\iltiM-«  ill  (MMKMiil.  uliofii  wi<  iiri<  iinlnrtiiriifi  Iv  I  ^viiidi  w.vh  hi-t  nil>t'ikin^  the  right  name  of 
niMli'ti'il  til  ni1niiiiii<r,  lri\inir  Imi  ri,  nn-onlin^' i  t)i<!  Iii^turi.'tri  lie  fi>r<:i*d — were  gradually  de- 
to  tlii>  w.iino  \i'i.iiM«Mr4  niilliniitv,  rahricatrd  l>y  ,  tictrd,  •..lA  .'.t  Ii'n;:;th  the  imposture  was 
tho  iniMil«*«  i*t  till'  iniiMli*  ii,'ri>M.  |  :ip]i:ir»-r:t.     The  prt't«'nded  originals  were  more 

Wo  h.ixi*  Milt  liiM'ii  in  till'  ii.'iliit  of  |inyin:r ;  piii.'irk;.lf!i*    f^r    thtir    number    than     their 
nuii'h  tnniv  nttrntiiMi  tn  mih-Ii  iTiidili'  Hprc;il:i-    voIiiii)<>,  f«>r  the    whole  collection    does   not 
1ion«  ;m  (lint   of  diir  t'lji'inl,  tin'  .Ii-Hiiit,  tii-iri    (f\i-f'«il    onr  hiindrvd  and  seventy-one  pages,  | 
(hoy   it«*M,'i\i«  ;    hut    tlio   ntlirr   iInv.   ".'i  vi-ry    wliirh  h'.sM-ni  il  llie  diiliculty  of  the  for*;vry: 
inoili'in   iiivt,in«M»"     tint  nl'    tlio  Slu-llrv    («'r-   while   llu-   romiiirntarieA,  which  were  afker- 


gn»ii^'«  '»i't  liM  \M»iulrriiij^  ilpnii  tliii  Huhjvrt 
%\(  lifoi"..rv  tnvdilii'MtiiMi  in  i^i-m  imI.  Tlir 
.losnitii-tl  li\  potli(>Mi4  prt-icntrd  itsi-lf  with 
luoro  til  III  ii«ml  fi»ir(\  :iii«l  li'ii  us  iiisi*iisi1i|y, 
Ihroiv^li  M  Ion  '  iMt;ilo-nii'  id' iiupiistiirc^.  sunii' 
ot'tlir  in«">t    pi'on.ini'iit  id'  w  hirli  \\i*  will  not(> 

i'lM    llli^   h*  .lifit    ot'  IMU    ri'MiliTS. 


w.irds  ]iiili!i><h(d,  inii8t  have  been  mnnu- 
f:irtiirrd  :it  the  K:iine  time  as  the  text  In 
f'lvniir  <d'  Aiinius.  the  high  rank  he  oc- 
nipiiMl  at  thi'  Kom.'in  court,  his  irreproach- 
iiliii'  ciiiitliu't,  the  diTlnrntion  that  he  had 
rrcoviTi'd  Moiiif  (d*  these  fragments  at  ^lantua, 
and  that  others  had  eiimo  from  Armenia,  in- 


tlV  ioi-i-  \\\i  l\«\i\.d  ef  Letter**,  errors,  smdi  -  diieed  many  to  eredit  tho.sc  pseudo-hi^torianfl. 
TIM  tl..»vo  \.\  ij!ie»«!i.»M.  were  ni.ide  throM^h  .A  literary  war  w:'.s  soon  kindled.  One  lii*- 
i^ni^iMi.  .■ ;    but  :itlr!  llid  pnii-d  -  as  lielitted  ;  toriaii    died    <d'  grief  for    having   raised   his 


s  more  .■.d\M;u'ed  de;:ree  of  t  ixilis.-ition — it  was 
by  t'r.iii.li.leiit  ine.JTiN  th..t  the  learned  were 
misUsl.  ll  wa*  one  o\'  the  t*;iViMirite  :Mnuse- 
mi^nt**  o(  the  le.iriu  d  x^]"^  the  sixteenth  eentury 
I*-*  nnvtil\  one  another.  In  many  eases,  the 
onlx  nii^tne  s,  ems  to  ha\e  been  the  iiratiliea- 
lii^n  M'  «ioi,ie  person:d  uliiir.,  or  the  bewilder- 
m«n1  ol  Hoine  liter.irv  as'.i»»'i.ite.  Hut  we  now 
antl  till  n  tin»t  e\;nn]^les  o\'  el.iUorate  attempts 
to  mWiviMc^ent  historw  and  ti»  eonfiise  names 
nndditos  to  a  ino>t  ini».ehie\ons extent. 


elaborate  speeulations  on  these  fabulous  ori- 
i<[inals  :  and  tlieir  credit  was  at  length  so  much 
red  need,  that  Pignoria  and  Mnflei  both  an- 
iioiinei'd  to  their  renders  that  they  had  not 
referred  in  their  works  to  the  pretended 
writers  <d'  Annins.  Vet,  to  the  present  hour, 
these  presumed  forgeries  are  not  always  given 
up.  The  })robIem  remains  unsolved;  and  the 
silenee  of  Annins  in  reg:ird  to  the  forgery, 
as  well  as  what  he  atlirmed  when  alive,  leave 
us  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  reallv  intended 


Ot  tlio  latter  elass.  a  ^e^y  large  number  of   to    laugh  at  the  world  by  these   fairy    tiles 
tovc^T'e^    nnd    tiftions    w,'n»   eonooeted    for    of  the   giants   of  antiquity.     Sanehoniathon, 
^v^btied    pinpo'.eH.       AmoM;;  these    ni.iy   be    as  preserved   by  Kusebius,  may  be    classed 
mobubd  tlie  t'.ilxe  />.■,— ..;i>  ot  lsidon\  whieh  ■  among   these  ancient  writings  as  a  forgery, 
x^vre  teiiTiNl  tor  t'.e  tn;MMtev..tUi  e  o{'  t!ie  pap:d  :  and  has  been  equally  rejected  and  defended. 
>»uprem:;»v.    :  nd,    tVr    li  .ht    hundred    vean».  (      It  sliould  not  U*  forgotti'n  that  the  statements 
toir.ied   t^-.o  f.ind  onent  d   b.;N\  of  the  Canon  "  of  Anuius  received   a  supiKised  eontirm.ition 
l.-\xx.  thi- e.i-t '.jvi-.-e  ot  the  v'lur^h.  and  e\rn  the   in    some     pn-ti-nded    rem.iins    of    antiquity 
t'.ut'i  ot"  I  nn-ii  riii\  ;    tlii' don  i^'.ion  of  \ oiir.ij   wliirli  Were   diii:  Up  in  the   grounds    of  the 
M  i  I  nd.  ^x^o.  in  ordei   top.l.i:.ie  tl:*  tri::ie    In^'hiriii.i  f.mily.       These    nmains  —  which 
or  Ti.*  ..^^  ...... n  .|i,*:i  ot    t'le    Ki  ..at    Mi;rr..y.    were  r.trusi-an—i'onsisled  of  inscriptions,  and 

d»-.Mx  lip  I  !"i-J,  -.d,  d  1  or.tiMi  J'.i  e  !».  twi-i-.i  h".:n,  some  tV;.j":iirnts  of  an  «iu*!i-nt  chronicle.  ', 
Kn<*\.  :*'d  o;'-,;s.  \;\  \\I,i,  ii  tIio\  \\i:e  i:':.de  fiirtii:*  l:i_r;iir:iirii  had  no  doubt  of  their  I 
u»  pl;in  the  e.,Miir%M'.emtM\l  of  the  \i*;ing  kii^vf.   .-.ulheiitieity.  and  published  a  quarto  volume  of  , 
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more  than  a  thousand  pages  in  their  support 
Nevertheless,  they  bore  self-evident  marks  of 
modem  times.  There  were  uncial  letters 
which  no  one  knew ;  but  these  were  said  to 
be  undiscovered  ancient  Etruscan  characters : 
it  was  more  difficult  to  defend  the  small 
italic  letter,  for  they  were  not  used  in  the  age 
assigned  to  them  ;  besides  which,  there  were 
dots  on  the  letter  i,  a  custom  not  practised  until 
the  eleventh  century.  The  style  was  copied 
from  the  Latin  of  the  Psalms  and  the  Breviary. 
But,  Inghirami  replied,  that  the  manuscript 
was  the  work  of  the  secretary  of  the  college 
of  the  Etrurian  augurs,  who  alone  was 
permitted  to  draw  his  materials  from  the 
archives. 

The  only  conjecture  respecting  the  origin 
of  these  ^*  antiquities,"  that  has  any  reasonable 
foundation,  is,  that  they  were  manufactured 
by  one  of  the  Inghirami  family ;  who,  some 
fifty  years  previously,  had  been  the  librarian 
of  the  Vatican,  and  who  might  have  been 
influenced  by  a  desire  to  establish  the  antiquity 
of  the  family  estate. 

The  writing  of  Christopher  Columbus  has, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  furnished  a  sub- 
ject for  fraudulent  ingenuity.  The  Prayer- 
Dook  presented  to  him  by  the  Pope,  and 
which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Genoese  re- 
public, contains  a  codicil,  purporting  to^be 
in  his  owTi  hand-writing;  but  which,  ap- 
parently on  very  good  grounds,  has  been 
pronounced  a  forgery.  Only  the  other  day 
we  were  told  of  a  bottle  having  been 
picked  up  at  sea,  containing,  it  was  alleged, 
an  account  of  the  discovery  of  America  by 
the  discoverer  himself.  This  last  appears 
to  be  a  very  promising  performance  of  our 
friends  the  Americans — not  very  ingeniously 
contrived,  and  classified  by  comparison  with 
other  perversions  of  human  dexterity,  not 
rising  much  beyond  the  dignity  of  a  hoax. 

Petrarch's  first  meeting  with  Laura  took 
place  in  the  church  of  St  Clair,  on  a  Good 
Friday,  the  sixth  of  April,  1327,  so  says  the 
well-known  inscription  in  Petrarch's  Virgil. 
Alas  for  the  belief  of  our  youth!  This 
famous  inscription  is  said  to  be  a  forgery. 
The  sixth  of  April,  1327,  had,  it  seems,  the 
perverseness  to  fall  upon  a  Monday.  But 
facts  and  figures  are  proverbially  impertinent 
The  forger  seems  to  have  rather  obtusely 
misunderstood  the  second  sonnet  in  the 
printed  editions  (which  differ  somewhat  from 
the  M8.),  and  never  to  have  got  so  far  as 
the  ninety-first  sonnet,  which  would  have  in- 
formed him  that  the  meeting  took  place,  not 
in  a  church,  but  in  a  meadow.  The  Liura 
of  S:uic,  moreover,  is  ascertiined  not  to  be 
the  L:iura  of  Petrarch,  but  Laura  de  Baux, 
who  residod  in  the  vicinity  of  Vaueluae,  who 
died  younnr,  Hke  all  those  "whom  the  gods 
love,"  and  died,  we  are  happy  to  say,  for 
Petrarch's  s  ike,  unmarried. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  an  attempt  to  impose 
a  fiction  upon  the  world,  fail  most  egregiously. 
Such  was  tlie  fate  of  the  nevertheless  deeply 


planned  scheme  of  the  Duke  de  la  Valli^re 
and  the  Abbe  de  St  Leger.  These  two  nota- 
bilities attempted  to  palm  off  upon  the  great 
bibliopolist  De  Bure,  a  copy  of  a  work  which 
had  long  existed  in  name,  but  of  which  no 
person  had  ever  seen  a  copy.  This  was  the 
De  Tribus  ImpostorUms,  A  work  with  this 
name  was  manufactured  by  the  Duke  and 
the  Abbe,  who  caused  it  to  be  printed  in  the 
Gothic  character,  with  the  date  of  1598.  Their 
intention  was  to  sell  copies  of  it  by  degrees, 
at  very  high  prices;  and  De  Bure  was 
honoured  by  being  made  the  subject  of  their 
first  experiment  That  learned  man,  however, 
at  once  discovered  the  cheat,  and  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  concoctors  was  most  signal.  De 
Bure  made  two  enemies  by  this  piece  of 
sagacity;  who  subsequently  attempted  to 
write  down  his  reputation. 

Spain  has  produced  several  very  accom* 
plished  forgers.  About  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  a  Jesuit,  named  Jerome 
Remain  Higuera,  applied  himself  to  the  task 
of  making  up  for  the  silence  of  the  historians 
on  the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Spain.  By  the  aid  of  popular  tra- 
ditions, and  of  every  kind  of  document  which 
he  could  collect,  he  composed  several  chro- 
nicles, and  ascribed  the  most  important  of 
them  to  Flavins  Dexter,  an  historian  cited 
by  St  Jerome,  but  whose  histories  where  lost 
He  made  a  confidant  of  Torialba,  one  of  the 
brothers  of  his  order ;  who,  going  to  Grermany, 
lost  no  time  in  announcing  5iat  he  had  found 
in  the  library  of  Fulde  an  authentic  MS. 
containing  the  chronicles  in  question.  The 
Jesuits  l^lieved  this  sto^,  and  Torialba  ad- 
dressed a  copy  of  the  MS.  to  Calderon,  who 
published  it  at  Saragossa  (4to.  1619),  undfr 
the  title  of  Frafrmentum  Chronici  Fl.  Dextrin 
cum  Chronica  Marci  Maximij  ei  Additionibus 
S.  Branlionis  et  Helecanu  Higuera,  who  went 
so  far  as  to  pretend  to  enlighten  various  parts 
of  this  work  by  notes,  did  not  live  to  see  its 
publication,  nor  the  controversies  caused 
thereby.  Gabriel  Pennot,  an  Augustin,  was 
the  first  to  attack  the  •  authenticity  of  these 
chronicles,  and  he  had  for  an  adversary 
Thomas  Vargas,  whom  he  soon  reduced  to 
silence. 

The  imposture  of  Joseph  Vella  will  be  long 
remembered.  Being  at  Palermo  in  1782,  he 
accompanied  the  amoassador  from  Morocco  in 
a  visit  which  that  diplomatist  made  to  the 
Abbey  of  St  Martin,  and  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  see  a  very  ancient  Arabic  manu- 
script Being  aware  of  the  desire  which 
existed  to  find  in  the  Arabic  writings  mate- 
rials for  the  completion  of  the  history  of 
Sicily,  in  which  there  was  a  gap  of  two  cen- 
turies, Vella  took  the  hint,  and,  after  the 
departure  of  the  ambassador,  asserted  that  he 
had  found  in  the  library  of  the  Abbey  a 
precious  manuscript  containing  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  Arabian  governors  of 
Sicily  and  the  sovereigns  of  Africa. 

To  confirm  the  authenticity  of  this  pretended 
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discovery,  and  to  give  it  additional  import- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  his  protectors,  Airoidi, 
AR^hbiiihop  of  Heraclca,  who  paid  all  the 
expenses  of  his  researches,  Vellu  manufactured 
a  correspondence  between  himself  and  the 
ambassador,  who  had  returned  to  Morocco, 
in  which  he  mode  the  latter  give  an  assurance 
that  there  existed  in  the  library  of  Fez  a 
second  and  more  complete  copy  of  the  manu- 
script found  in  the  library  of  SU  Martin; 
that  another  work  in  continuation  of  the 
manuscript  had  been  discovered;  and  also  a 
series  of  medals,  confirmatory  of  the  history 
and  chronology  of  the  document  in  question. 

The  imposture  had  such  success,  that  the 
Sang  of  Naples,  to  whom  Vella  presented  his 
translation  of  the  supposed  manuscript,  wished 
to  send  him  on  a  mission  to  Morocco  to  make 
farther  inquiries.  This  was  as  unfortunate  a 
turn  as  the  royal  favour  could  take;  but, 
luckily  for  Vella,  circumstances  occurred  to 
avert  the  disaster. 

The  translaUon  of  the  Arabic  manuscript 
had  been  announced  in  all  the  journals  of 
Europe.  The  first  volume  was  published  in 
1789,  under  the  sanction  of  Airoidi.  The 
sixth  volume  appeared  in  1792,  and  was  to  be 
followed  by  two  others.  Vella  was  everywhere 
courted,  and  loaded  with  pensions  and  honours. 
Airoidi,  however,  having  caused  a  fac-simile 
of  the  original  manuscript — which  Vella  had 
taken  great  pains  to  alter  and  make  neariy 
illegiblo—doubts  arose  as  to  its  authenticity ; 
and  finally,  aAer  the  ^translation  **  had  been 
everywhere  read,  everywhere  celebrated,  and 
cv€rvwhere  extracted  from,  the  whole  wan 
found  to  be  a  deception.  The  original 
manuscript  was  nothing  but  a  history  of 
Mahomet  and  his  family,  and  had  no  relation 
to  Sicily  whatever.  Vella  was  induced  to 
confess  his  imposture,  but  not  until  he  had 
been  threatened  with  torture. 

In  1800,  a  Spaniard  named  Marchena, 
attached  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  amused 
himself  during  the  winter  which  he  {mssed  at 
Basle  by  composing  some  fnignients  of 
Petronius.  These  were  publislied  soon  after, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  air  of  pleasantry  which 
ran  through  the  preface  and  notes,  the  author 
had  so  well  imitated  the  style  of  his  model 
that  many  very  accomplished  scholars  were 
deceived,  and  where  only  set  right  by  a  decla- 
ration  of  the  truth  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lisher. The  success  of  this  mystification 
struck  the  fancy  of  Marchena;  and  in  1806  he 
published,  under  his  own  name,  a  fragment  of 
Catullus,  which  he  pretended  to  have  been 
taken  from  a  manuscript  recently  unrolled  at 
Herculaneum.  But,  this  time  he  was  beaten 
with  his  own.  weapon.  A  professor  of  Jena, 
Eichstiidt,  announced  in  the  following  year, 
that  the  library  of  that  city  possessed  a  very 
ancient  manuscript,  in  which  were  the  same 
verses  of  Catullus,  with  some  important  varia^ 
tions.  The  German,  under  pretence  of  cor- 
recting some  errors  of  the  copyist,  pouited 
out  several  faults  in  prosody,  committed  by 


Marchena,  and   made  sundiy  improvements 
upon  the  political  allusions  of  the  Spaniard. 

Poetical  forgers  have  been  comparatively 
scarce.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
these  was  Vanderbourg,  who  in  1803  pnl^ 
lished  some  charming  poetry  under  the  name 
of  Clotilde  de  SurvilTe,  a  female  writer,  said  to 
have  been  contemporary  with  Charles  the 
Seventh  of  France.  The  editor  pretended  to 
have  found  the  manuscript  among  the  papers 
of  one  of  her  descendants,  the  Marquis  de 
'Surville,  who  was  executed  under  the  direc- 
tory. The  public  was  at  fir^t  the  dupe  of  this 
deception,  but  the  critics  were  not  long  in 
discovering  the  truth.  ^  Independently,**  says 
Charles  Nodier,  "  of  the  purity  of  the  langnage, 
of  the  choice  variation  of  the  metres,  of  de 
scrupulousness  of  the  elisions,  of  the  altems> 
tion  of  the  genders  in  the  rhymes^-*  sacred 
rule  in  the  present  day,  but  unknown  in  the 
time  of  Clotilde — of  the  perfection,  in  short, 
of  every  verse,  the  true  author  has  saflered  to 
escape  some  indications  of  deception  which  it 
is  impossible  to  mistake.**  Amonff  these  wss 
her  quotation  from  Lucretius,  whose  works 
liad  not  been  then  discovered,  and  which 
perhaps  did  not  penetrate  into  France  until 
towanls  1475;  her  mention  of  the  seven 
s;itelllt(>s  of  Saturn,  the  first  of  which  was 
oWr\'ed  for  the  first  time,  by  Hnyghens,  in 
lo35,  and  the  last  by  llerschel  in  1789;  and 
her  translation  of  an  ode  of  Sappho,  the  frag- 
ments of  whose  works  were  not  then  pnb- 
lislied.  However,  the  poems  sttributca  to 
Clotilde  are  full  of  grace  and  delicacy — suf- 
ficient, indeed,  to  induce  any  person  with  a 
love  of  approbation  not  simply  diseased  and 
fraudulent,  to  avow  tlio  authorship. 

About  the  same  period  Fabro  d^OUvet 
published  the  "  Poesies  Occitanlques,'*  a  work 
which  professed  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
Provenyal  and  Langue  d*Oc;  and  in  his  notes 
he  inserti'd  fragments  of  the  pretended  originals. 
^  These  passages,"  says  Raynouard,  **  written 
with  spirit  and  grace,  and  often  with  energy, 
have  deceived  the  critics,  who  believed  them 
original,  and  have  quoted  tliem  as  such. 
Wishing  to  give  to  these  fragments  of  his 
composition  the  advantage  of  pasung  for 
authentic,  the  author  cmployea  a  means 
equally  ingenious  and  piquant  In  one  of  the 
works  professing  to  be  translated,  he  mingled 
some  passages  drawn  from  the  poetical  manu- 
scripts of  the  Troubadours;  and  by  this 
mixture  of  veritable  and  fictitious  fragments, 
he  found  it  more  easy  to  seduce  the  credulity 
of  the  critics.  He  did  more :  as  the  language 
of  the  old  Troubadours,  from  whom  he  had 
quoted  passages  in  his  notes,  had  some 
obscurities,  which,  being  cleared  away,  would 
perhaps  have  facilitated  the  discovery,  of  the 
fraud,  he  reduced  their  language  to  the  idiom 
which  he  used  himself;  and  by  this  means  it 
bec::me  much  more  diflicult  to  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  thete  pretended  productions, 
which,  for  the  rest,  have  a  real  merit  of  their 
own,  under  any  respecf 
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The  French  have  from  the  first  been  pecu- 
liarly felicitous  in  this  dang^erous  talent 
Everybody  at  one  time  believed  in  Varillas, 
the  French  historian,  until  some  first-rate 
scholars  succeeded  in  the  difficult  task  of 
destroying  his  great  reputation.  Varillas 
was  famous,  especially,  for  the  exclusive  nature 
of  his  historical  and  courtly  anecdotes;  and 
it  was  believed  that  he  had  the  secrets  of 
every  cabinet  in  Europe  at  his  fingers' 
ends.  But  notwithstanding  his  parade  of  the 
most  minute  matters — titles,  correspondence, 
memoirs, — ^it  became  apparent,  in  the  end, 
that  he  had  been  indebted  to  his  invention, 
simply,  for  all  this  very  exclusive  knowledge. 
Yet  it  was  impossible  to  read  him  and  to  with- 
stand his  plain,  straightforward  semblance  of 
sincerity. 

Then  there  was  the  celebrated  "Voyage 
Round  the  World,"  written  by  a  Neapolitan 
nobleman,  named  Carreri,  who,  it  has  been 
said,  braved  every  peril  of  sea  and  savages 
very  comfortablv  in  his  own  chamber,  which 
he  never  quitted  for  years,  owing  to  a  serious 
indisposition.  There  is  every  probability, 
however,  according  to  more  recent  accounts, 
that  Carreri  was  unjustly  accused — that  he 
had  previously  visited  the  places  he  describes. 
Still,  for  some  years,  his  book  was  believed  to 
be  an  imposture.  The  Travels  of  Damberger, 
which  made  a  great  sensation  in  their  day, 
differed  from  these  last :  they  were  un- 
doubtedly genuine — as  a  fiction. 

Disraeli,  the  Elder,  notices  a  singular  im- 
position which  has  been  practised  by  a  variety 
of  authors,  of  announcing  a  variety  of  titles  of 
works  "preparmg  for  the  press,"  but  of 
which  nothing  but  the  titles  were  ever 
written.  This  system  seems  to  have  been 
very  con^derably  practised  by  Paschal*  his- 
toriographer of  France,  "  for  obvious  reasons," 
as  the  phrase  goes :  he  received  a  pension  for 
writing  on  the  history  of  France,  and  was 
obliged  in  decency  to  announce  titles,  at  any 
rate.  When  he  died,  it  is  stated  that  his 
historical  labours  did  not  exceed  six  pages ! 

We  find  Gregorio  Leti  mentioned  as  an 
historian  of  the  same  class  as  Varillas.  **  He 
took  everything  too  lightly;  yet  his  works 
are  sometimes  looked  into  for  many  anecdotes 
of  En;rlish  history,  which  are  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere ;  and  which  perhaps  ought  not  to 
have  been  there,  if  truth  had  been  consulted." 
Riibbi  Benjamin,  of  Tudela,  mystified  a 
vast  number  of  persons  by  the  circumstantial 
and  picturesque  manner  in  which  he  wrote 
his  travels.  His  book  is  said  to  be  apocry- 
phal; but  it  is  written  with  a  wonderful 
appearance  of  truth. 

An  anecdote  of  a  very  recent  date  will  con- 
clude the  list — as  far  as  we  are  at  present  in 
a  condition  to  extend  it — of  the  most  eurious 
continental  mystifications. 

At  the  commencement  of  1836,  the  French 
and  foreign  journals  announced  that  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Phoenician  historian, 
Sanchoniathon,    by  Philon    de    Byblos,  had 


been  discovered  in  a  convent  in  Portugal. 
This  discovery  astonished  the  whole  learned 
world — ^not  a  very  large  body  to  astonish,  by 
the  way — ^but  they  were  truly  astonished, 
because  nothing  remained  to  them  of  the 
work  in  question  but  fragments  quoted  by 
Eusebius.  Some  months  later,  however,  there 
appeared  at  Hanover  a  German  treatise, 
purporting  to  be  an  analysis  of  the  primitive 
history  of  the  Phoenicians,  founded  upon  the 
newly-discovered  complete  translation  of 
Philon,  with  observations  by  P.  Wagenfield. 
This  publication  contained,  in  addition,  a  fac- 
simile of  the  manuscript,  and  a  preface  by  the 
learned  Grotefend,  director  of  the  Lyceum  of 
Hanover.  But  our  ''learned  friend"  last 
mentioned,  soon  found  that  he  had  been  couop 
pletely  the  dupe  of  Wagenfield,  a  young 
student  at  Brema,  whose  work,  however,  dis- 
played considerable  imagination,  and  profound 
knowledge.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  pompous 
announcements  which  were  several  times 
made,  the  Greek  text  never  appeared.  The 
fragments,  of  which  Wagenfield  has  given 
a  German  version,  have  oeen  product  in 
French,  by  M.  Le  Bas. 

So  much  for  the  exploits  of  our  continental 
neighbours  in  this  very  fruitful  field.  How 
far  our  own  countrymen  are  prepared  to 
contest  with  them  the  palm  of  imposture,  we 
shall  show  upon  an  early  occasion. 

THE    SCHOOLMASTERS   OF    BROAD- 

BUMBLE. 

<*  Wakted,  a  master  for  the  parish  school 
of  Broad-Bumble;  salary  sixty  pounds  per 
annum,  besides  the  use  of  a  house,  coals,  and 
candles.  None  need  apply  who  cannot  pro- 
duce the  most  satisfactory  testimonials  as  to 
competency  and  moral  character."  « 

Such  was  the  advertisement  which  set 
forth  the  educational  destitution  of  the  little 
town  of  Broad-Bamblo.  Broad-Bumble  was 
one  of  those  curious  towns  in  which 
butchera*  shops  are  next  door  to  houses  once 
tenanted  by  lords,  bishops,  and  other  such 
people,  and  where  the  only  approach  to 
''the  Square"  is  through  an  evenue  of 
children,  rag-shops,  and  small  undertakers. 
Like  the  generality  of  such  parishes,  it  had 
a  big  church  of  no  architectural  preten- 
sions, and  a  very  rich  incumbent,  who  was 
chairman  to  a  great  many  societies  for  the 
benefit  of  various  things  and  people,  and  who 
was  neither  a  Puseyite,  an  Evangelical,  or,  in 
fact,  anything  that  served  for  an  excuse  even 
for  a  row  in  the  vestry,  or  a  word  of  pious 
horror  from  an  old  maia. 

Broad-Bumble  w:is  very  populous;  and, 
as  in  most  other  places,  all  the  people  who 
contributed  least  to  the  parish  rates  were 
most  liberal  in  furnishing  more  than  their 
quota  of  children,  and,  as  its  educational 
means  were  small,  the  number  of  people  to 
be  educated  was  proportionately  great.  In- 
deed, the  swann  of  ^iVivVdi^siiL  '^Vv^  ^^'^  ^ 
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with  llu»  onlnrjjod  notions  nnd  refined  rcileo- 
tiona  c()n8e(]uont  on  an  early  ncqnnininnoc 
with  **  winklos,"  hop-scotch,  nnd  Ethiopinn 
seronadorH,  was  wonderful.  Tho  freedom 
'from  vulp\r  prejudices  in  fiivour  of  clenn  faces,' 
coml>s,and  tho  cIiUR'h  catechism,  was  balanced 
by  the  ability  displayed  in  bird's-nesting, 
oci^asionnlly  getting  run  over,  nnd  more  fre- 
quently appearing  at  the  petty  sessions. 

The  parish  school-house  was  situated  near 
the  pump: — tho  gnmd  rendezvous  for  the 
horse-hohling,  org:m-bl owing,  go-of-erninds 
class  of  unfortunntes,  who  scum  always  out  of 
regular  employment^  nnd  yet  always  looking 
out  for  something  to  do.  This  happy  and 
contented  race,  who  would  not  barter  the 
luxury  of  a  chance  half-pint  of  porter  for 
tho  contents  of  tho  Bank  of  England,  look 
upon  the  pump  as  tho  lares  and  penates  of 
their  out-door  life.  Tho  pump  is  the  centre 
of  gravity,  upon  which,  and  around  which  their 
thoughts,  feelings,  bodies,  joys  and  sorrows 
ever  congregate. 

Tho  pump  near  which  our  school-house  was 
situated,  was  fraught  with  boyish  interest.  It 
was  oftentimes  tho  tribunal  where  disputes 
between  rival  bantams  and  boys  were  settled. 
Moreover,  the  parish  undertaker,  tho  parish 
nurse,  the  parish  doctor,  the  parish  sexton,  and 
wo  cimnot  say  how  many  other  functionaries 
possessing  equal  claims  upon  the  sympathies 
of  Broad-Bumble,  were  all  located  near  the 
pump.    The  pump  was  universally  popular. 

Our  school-house  was  n  sturdy  red-brick, 
stone-cornered  and  corniced  nfTair,  belonging 
to  that  ace  when  mortiir  had  time  to  dry  bef(>re 
people  thought  of  hanging  up  the  window 
curtains,  and  when  cheap  contnicts  were  un- 
known. It  was  quaint,  substantial,  and 
respectable.  Its  t:dl  arched  windows,  with 
their  many  panes  and  bold  rusticated  key- 
stones to  every  arch ;  its  great  oak  door,  with 
bars  and  bolts  that  would  have  stood  a  siege, 
(now  painted  black  by  the  unaccount:ible  bad 
taste  of  some  modern-antique  churchwarden) 
and  its  couple  of  grotesjiue  ligures  of  a  boy 
and  girl,  each  dressed  in  a  picturescjuc  fashion, 
of  which  some  traces  remained  even  in  the  pre- 
sent livery — v\\  told  its  meaning  and  purpose 
with  unmlstakeable  distinctness.  Altogether 
it  was  what  a  young  lady,  with  that  })retty 
and  expressive  indetiniteness  known  only  to 
young  ladies,  would  ciill  **  a  nice  old  j)lace." 

Inside  it  was  rough  and  almost  destitute  of 
adornment,  unless  one  or  two  pictures,  in  un- 
prepossessing wigs,  which  hung  up  in  the 
"board"  room,  might  be  considered  deco- 
rative. But  people  who  thought  how  those 
auizzical  personages  had  built  hospitals,  en- 
owed  churches,  and — last,  but  not  least — 
established  the  parish  school  of  Broad-Bum- 
ble, pardoned  the  wigs,  tho  mouldy-looking 
visages,  and  tho  heavy  gilt  frames. 

Two  great,  heavy  staircases,  one  of  them 
terminating  at  the  door  of  the  "  board  "  room, 
looked  as  if  their  stimch  oaken  banisters  had 
been  bom  in  their  present  condition,  and  had 


never  known  such  things  as  leaves.  The  blank, 
whitewashed,  or  "  coloured  "  walls  (save  only 
the  sitting-rooms  of  the  master  and  mistress, 
where  a  little  of  tho  decorative  spirit  displayed 
itself  in  fuchsias  and  birds  well  known  st 
Painter's,  the  paper  hanger^s)  presented  a 
tempting  surface  to  tho  juvenile  artist,  and 
many  were  the  names  of  urchins  and  urchi- 
nesses,  many  the  unsteady,  distraught  initials, 
and  manifold  the  representations  of  the  master 
— unfortunately,  for  the  most  part,  under- 
going the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law — which 
decked  the  plaster  walls  of  Brood-Bumble 
school.  Nor  did  even  tho  hard  oak  banisters 
resist  that  dangerous,  but  popular  graving 
tool,  the  clasp  knife.  As  to  the  girls,  their 
tastes  were  less  artistic;  and  the  staircase 
nnd  passages  presented  comparatively  few 
female  memorials. 

The  great  school-rooms  were  largo  and 
lofYy,  for  they  had  been  built  when  Broad- 
Bumblo  had  grown  too  large  to  be  trifled 
with.  We  have  at  present  nothing  to  do 
with  the  girls'  school ;  but  wo  will  proceed 
at  onee  to  the  condition  of  the  boys*  depart- 
ment, at  tho  time  when  the  advertisement 
above  mentioned  appe^ired. 

The  late  master,    who  had  just   departed 
from  the  troubles  of  this  world,  had  been  an 
inveterate  chnmpion  of    the  physical    force 
principle.      lie  believed  in  "cakes"  —  light 
stripes  of  cane  across  the  extended  palm — 
and  held  that  they  were  tbe  only  species  of 
confectionary  likely  to  promote  honesty,  truth, 
or  learning.    The  sound  of  the  cano  was  heard 
from  morning  till  niirht;    the  boys  absolutely 
missed  it,  if  it  haa  five  minutes'  rest      If 
stupidity  were  at  fault,  the  cane  w^aa  the  pre- 
scri]«tion  ;  if  stupidity  were  persisted  in, it  was 
simply  repeated  as  before  ;  never  mind  what 
was  the  offence,  tlio  only  distinction,  moral  or 
physical,  was  as  to  the  quantity  of  medicine 
t<»  be  administered.     A  few  fine  coses  of  water 
on  the   brain  certainly    took  place  now  and 
then,  from  this  over  stiniulnting  of  the  mental 
capabilities,   but   what  of  that  ?      Tho   best 
physicians  are  sometimes  deceived. 

A  grand  caning  day — when  any  small  public 
out-of-Kchool  or  in-school  oflence  had  involved 
the  treatment  of  a  large  number  of  patients— 
was  as  great  a  treat  to  the  lato  master,  as  an 
auto  (Ut  fi  to  a  Spanish  inquisitor.  The  energy 
he  disjilayed  in  singling  out  the  most  tender 
parts,  and  in  hardening  them  by  a  judicious 
applieation  of  cane  more  or  less  thick,  was  tho 
ne.  plus  ultra  of  refinement  His  collection  of 
canes  at  tho  end  of  the  day's  jiractice,  split, 
snapped,  and  cracked,  was  as  interesting  as 
the  charred  stake  from  which  tho  calcined 
bones,  the  last  works  of  man's  blasphemy 
against  his  Maker,  had  dropped.  He  was  a 
good  in({uisitor  lost  to  the  world. 

Now,  it  did  happen,  that,  despite  the  uniform 
system  of  discipline  pursued  in  Broad-Bumble 
Hchool,  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of 
Broad-Bumblo  was  particularly  low.  A  few 
philanthropic  people,  who  looked  at  mankind 
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beyond  their  o\m  district,  had,  from  time  to 
time,  drawn  awkward  comparisons  of  caases, 
and  efifectd,  and  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  boys  under  masters  from  the  Training 
Society  were  cleaner,  sharper,  and  healthier. 
Kind-hearted  ladies,  who  could  not  bear** to 
see  the  poor  boys  knocked  about  so,*'  kept 
away  from  the  place,  and,  in  disgust,  trans- 
ferred their  sabscriptions  to  non-flogging 
charities.  Of  course  there  were  plenty  of 
supporters  of  the  old  system,  and,  curiously 
enough,  even  amonj^  the  parents  of  the  children. 
From  all  disciplme  to  no  discipline  is  as 
easy  a  change  as  many  other  contrarieties 
produce.  The  school  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
and  the  parish  was,  as  far  as  the  election  of  a 
master  was  concerned,  in  nearly  the  same  con- 
dition. The  candidates  were  numerous,  and 
possessed  just  that  sort  of  divided  interest, 
among  the  trustees  and  subscribers,  which  is 
wont  to  make  even  the  smallest  contests 
doubtful  and  interesting. 

A  large  quantity  of  popular  sympathy  ran 
in  favour  of  the  deputy  who  had  officiated 
daring  the  illness  of  the  late  master.    Mr. 
Tittleton  was.  a  fair-faced,  small-eyed,  small- 
pox-pitted individual,  whose  countenance  con- 
sisted of  one   perpetual  simper,  only  varied 
by  an  occasional  dash  of  deferential  gravity. 
He  had  a  genuine  horror  of  theatres  and  hard 
words — ^things  which  appeared  to  form,  in  his 
mind,  only  the  component  parts  of  one  grand 
dislike  to  everything  not  recommended  in  the 
"Weekly  Young  Man's  Consolation."     He 
dressed  in  black,  and  occasionally  sported  a 
white  neckerchief.    Mystery  hung   over  his 
birth  and  early  fortune ;  bat  little  Mrs.  Pin- 
cushion, who  generally  knew  more  than  people 
either  thought  or  desired,  declared  that  she 
remembered  Mr.  Tittleton  in  connection  with 
a  yard  measure,  at  Tape,  Stiffening,  and  Co's., 
Oxford  Street,  London,  and  spoke  of  him  as  "  a 
very  civil  young  man" — a  compliment  which, 
by  the  way,  did  Mr.  Tittleton  no  small  harm 
in  the  course  of  his  canvass  for  the  situation 
of  schoolmaster. 
Mr.  Tittleton*s   system   of  discipline  was 
'  the  very  reverse  of  that  of  his  predecessor.   It 
was,  in  fact,  little  else  than  a  continued  series 
of  street  music  and  gymnastics.    If  the  school 
were  in  an  uproar — a  condition  which,  except 
the   vicar   or  curate  were  present,  it  seldom 
failed  to  present — he  whistled,  and  the  rioters 
whistled  in  reply,  and  the  school  was  quiet 
till  the  next  confusion  began.     If  a  visitor 
made  his  appearance,  a  whistle  accompanied 
by   comparative  silence,  welcomed   the  new 
comer,  and  enabled  him  to  ask,  perhaps,  four 
questions   and  receive   the  answers  without 
feeling  doubtful  of  the  connection  of  his  mental 
faculties.     Then  again,  when  the  boys  went 
to    church,    they   marched    as   if  they  were 
drilled:   whcu  they  entered  the  gallery  they 
stood  up,  and  knelt  to  the  opening  prayer, 
and  rose  again  to  the  psalms,  all  with  a  series 
of   military   salutes,   facings   about,  and  **to 
order."    In  fact,  one  or  two  people  began  to 


suspect  that  the  attainments  of  the  deputy- 
master  were  limited  to  whistling  and  posture- 
making.  A  fdw  awkward  mistakes  in  spelling, 
and  in  syntax,  which  appeared  in  a  memorial 
soliciting  the  situation,  occasioned  the  fitness, 
of  Mr.  Tittleton  for  the  office  to  appear  more 
and  more  questionable. 

But  he  had  a  staunch  supporter  in  old 
Commander  Screamer,  who  owned  half  a 
street  and  two  public-houses  in  Broad-Bumble ; 
and  who,  having  spent  three  parts  of  his  life 
on  board  a  man-of-war,  had  an  unmitigated 
contempt  for  anything  which  was  unconnected 
with  "hard  service."  He  was  a  good  old 
fellow,  the  Commander,  and  never  blustered 
long;  but,  no  man  was  ever  more  bigoted  on 
the  subject  of  books.  ^He  had  had  no  educa- 
tion ;  he  never  felt  the  want  of  it ;  he  had 
got  on  in  life  like  few  men;  and  he  would 
have  none  of  your  —  nonsense.  Teach  a  boy 
something  that  would  be  useful  aboard  ship. 
Talk  of  our  national  defences.  A  pretty 
coast  guard  your  colleges  would  make!  Give 
him  none  of  your  popular  education."  The 
Commander  had  always  looked  upon  schools 
as  a  lawless  system  of  tyranny,  calculated 
to  stunt  the  growth,  to  cripple  the  in- 
tellects, and  to  make  bad  soldiers  and  sailors. 
All  his  sympathies  were  with  Woolwich  and 
Addiscombe ;  and  when  his  nephew,  Horace, 
left  the  latter  place,  and  took  to  Oxford  and 
classics  instead  of  gunnery  and  the  Punjaub, 
it  took  all  the  majors  gooa  nature  to  prevent 
that  young  gentleman  from  being  left  in  the 
world  with  a  few  small  debts,  and  no  allow- 
ance. But  we  did  hear  that  a  pretty  little 
adopted  god-daughter  of  the  Commander*s 
had  had  something  to  do  both  with  Horice's 
abandonment  of  a  military  life,  and  with  his  es- 
cape from  the  consequences  of  his  disobedience. 

The  Commander  found  a  new  field  in 
Broad-Bumble  school,  and  became  so  favour- 
ably impressed  with  the  "pipe  all  hands" 
and  "to  order"  system,  that  he  began  to  con- 
ceive the  possibility  that  a  school  might  be 
made  a  decent  sort  of  place,  and  that  boys 
might  really  learn  something  a  little  worth 
knowing.  Like  Uncle  Toby,  he  began  to  look 
upon  the  school-house  as  a  fortification  (and 
it  certainly  was  nearly  strong  enough),  and  to 
calculate  the  probability  of  rendering  the  boys 
an  eificient  and  well  -  disciplined  garrison, 
should  the  French  ever  invade  Broad-Bumble. 
Accordingly  he  upheld  Mr.  Tittleton  as  the 
man  in  whom  all  the  arts,  sciences,  and  other 
qualifications  appertaining  to  populai*  educa- 
tion were  united. 

Other  patrons  had  their  own  little  crotchets 
as  well  as  the  tough  old  Commander.  Mr. 
Stokes,  a  respectable  retired  and  retiring 
chemist  and  druggist,  who  had  been  per- 
petually in  difficulties  with  parish  boys, 
because  they  insisted  on  carrying  the  wrong 
medicines  to  the  wrong  places,  was  for  making 
writing  the  main  feature.  He  was  naturally 
desirous  that  every  boy  of  the  Broad-Bumble 
I  school  should  be  dviA^  ^^V\&fc^  \.q  ^^"A  "^^ 
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r.ti««iit    Sp'ttUi.  nnil.,    winhrd    for  n 
.1     •.i'Ih'iOiummIi  I     (IoimI     tIhmth),     hut 


I    '■  ' 


poor  Tittleton  conid  not  jrei  oxer  ^ht  ytrd- 
inesRure  Htory.  Constqaenlly,  trhi'n  the  report 
of  his  incompetency  wm  proved  to  rest  on 
^ood  foundation,  falfl  prospects  were  settled. 
Kven  had  the  guardians  of  the  school  been 
willing  to  eli^-t  him,  the  parents  would  hsTe 


i^iti..  tin>  If  I'lHltv  >•"*' >•' r,  (hnii^ht  thiit  fi|kept   their   children    from   the  schooL    Mr. 

Tittleton  looked  at  the  snu^  room  sorrow- 
fully, and  took  his  depsrture  from  Broad- 
Humble,  with  the  consolation  of  baving  found 
at  least  one  good  friend  in  the  Commander. 


i,  1,,  .  imi  .1.  I  w«'i  n '.rifi.tl  «|iii  fjiil  fifit  iniiki* 
);  J,  ;|<liii>'  '1  <'"Vft  h*r  ifriii«rr*ricn.  Iloflillf;  hlH 
■  ,l,-l.t  liiiiM  I  M<it,  firifl  lirii«)iin(/  up  ihn  li(;ht, 
ifiiiil.lv.  I*"ll  i/rnvr  Iinir4  Mprifi  liU  hrnnfl,  {jTOOfJ. 

i.iifii.l    t.in-liK'i'l,    III*    v'fiiiM    run    'lift    fifid 

...it.'i'i  III-  li'"»f  r-itflffirnr  r-4  iri  Tm  v'liir  'if  pldifi 
l.iliii  ^!rlMlll.  .•'!•'•  r*nrM«>  ffii  "itli  ••  lii/h  f'^'fim* 
ji I  ■♦;  111    ffini    1  Tr  iiniiiff  >>f  h'lfil,    with    III*; 

♦  -.,1 

|.iljf  .«-  M...    |«««(r  r)>tHrf««r1  /    n '-iniift  tM/ift    *\r*"» 
ni^.ir         M"    lf»'1    !»<■»♦    *^    n^*\r\    |/»    fhn    4ni1(f    ft\f\ 

•■I  iTTi  |?«|ii«r*']  ••l*li  ?nf\,'t\un  ,'ir»'l  pfoinf^'l 
l»if.1.»_    fli'»t    «»Tiy    ir|i»»»    /ff   IfiHi'lngr   if.    •jva**  f;ir 

rr.iMi  "Hfr  •'•■•liln  !\f  #ir/i/iVrtr.  fiirt  '!'imm.in/J''.f 
|»i«|,f    •••f|W'>|   iififl     nurl    liurl    ',ft/tn    jjf'.VTi    ;tirn    A. 


•  linitll 
Mr 


The  day  of  election  is  over,  and  Mr.  John 
•Smith  is  elected. 

There  sits  the  Commander,  and  hit  re* 
rreant  nephew ;  who,  curious  to  say,  wears  a 
whit4f  cravat,  and  near,  very  near  nim,  ia  the 
pretty  adopted  god-daughter;  who,  stranger 
Mil),  wears  orange-blossoms  in  her  bonnet 
It  in  wonderful  how  old  people  can  forget  their 
prfj  11(1  ires  in  their  kindness. 

To  work !  A  whistle  is  beard,  and  ereiy 
}tfty  iH  in  (liH  place  and  at  Ilia  poal  in  a  minnte. 
f'ul  without  confusion. 

CIaaii  afb*r  class  come  up;  themnltiplteation- 


•lit.  t  ••  I 


1. 


1 1. it      ■»v.»p*'.*.    tKr'iij{'li 


liHi.  f.,».  .1*  .  .•i..i'i«n  'I'lih  :,!•  •M4  v. r.t.  */,- 1^  hi  ft  ^roes  round  the  junior  claaa.    Pounee  on 

„.-,  r>  .  _„.„», lii.^.  ..,<i  .,,ii,.i.i  ,,j  -iinf j« .  f.,r  -vhirh  iKiy  you  will;  ask  the  moat  refined  and 
k^  »,..*. '1  c...,.,*:...  {(.,1  ;,..  4r)u,r,\  vm  .n  « ■  v^kward  combinations  that  anything  Umes 
'  V  '•'»■«•'•••  •'•■'i:»'".'.  I  anything  can  produce;  and  atiiJ   it  "comes 

*'■■••    ' '••'*:/    •♦■     'nHMi.**.*    v»r,y    'till:. -rijrht."    How  distinctly  are  the  "pflrts  tsfcon " 

|,,:.  I     ..*i:.  ,Im-i-     '•^oM.rr.on^nH    -  .f  oAf    h'/    ff/f  that  elubomte  question  about  the  merchant 

^•''  '•■•■• -  '•'  "^v**''"^  ■J""    liMn  'ly  in/    »ho  want<  so  many  asA  three-qnartors  of 

.y,....;r,..   .♦•.,;,..„n..#.      In   .'.^t     l«"  '•^mm^:.tPi> !  vimethio  J  ?r  other,  at  80  much  and  so  many 

^..'^J/n.i    'i.p    r,.rf     'hut    th*T   fractions  "Jze  item!      What  can  philosophy 

ex|Nrt  r:>:n?  jit  urate  than  the  definitinn  which 
that  isrrx!  b<iy  in  Che  wide  pinaf«ire  i»  giving 
of  latiicc-f  ind  long: Cade :  or  vhst  can  be  a 
lK*tter  r.:  ?  :ban  Uut  rreas.  big.  bbck-!ined, 
lirightly^'-;  '.{inHi  mar,  :o  whkh  be  pointa  sa 
he  exp'.:.ir9  tie  rLe»  * 

And  «."j^  W2ai  :l«far.  nsc^r  Toi:*e*  *ome  of 
those  tlvief  ^'!tL:A.  sz-'i  wsx  vhat  ocur^llv 
ele.'ir,  but  ':>to  .*em:«-c  '''r-c^  IZKim-  l^Tiir  liids. 
art'  reriii.r^  ;ir  Lr  -  .?ii  TfltSiSier:*  How 
plain  ara  jC-*^V!"  -^  :_-s  art  tnt-  iii*«t-rs. 
»nii  111  u  T>.iji  &:iii  w:ZJL~:i.t  sre  ibe  cut* si}.i!:& 
th:»t  I ....:  Urrr 

1*.;:. .  L-  ^7-=Lsa«i;'*  ia£  nir  vnjsilirjr  b^it 
r.^;  :-rir  .-isa  .rL     ^-  .     ii  niftoe!Ti4iioL   t-titv 


»^»4 

•     r..t.,\,p    .;#.#.,.?..       ..it     inH    't.-t/"!    f'#r  niirli 


•V 


I*"  *iui    tcmi**4f.   fyi    fill    prii. 
tn^l'/       A  J   l!.'    it'itJtj  'I'nji.r.'n/i     *  f||*«jr  wnnti'd 

'»i',  ^I'lf  '/VMM  rleviT 


I  i»»i»i 


••1. 


/•     •■■u 


!#,♦      *<,ft     ■■ll 


•vi/»>iifli  Aii#l  "iio   i/iiiTii    V.I4  frii«^.      Il/ilf  or 

,  #..t.irf4>p  :i-.r'  'ir-iif  If'trnir. /  pf.v^f^^-d  hy  the 
•  «tii((.-ii  ■•'ti-r  ',r  I  rrr  inirii.ir^rhfifil  «iiflifrH  fnr 
in-,'  (ififfii-.l  jiMr|)/i«»-4  f.ft  vhirii  hr  friny  lia\i' 
/•  ifi'.'v  ■♦  .  ■•»»>■  dill  fif  nr»t  jiO«««w^n  Nn|H'rior 
tfi#l  '  .■•  n  jiiijiTp^niirv'  iltjiinrnt-nt4,  the  liuniMer 
••irt  '•!'  iiM  '-'irk  «%''iiilfl  prrilmhly  l>(>  innci* urate 
iri<l  >il(iv«-iil V' 


It    ii  I  iiririii4,  Willi  what  Tirility  iind  with  S.*.  t  ::.-  •  c*    sz£.  err  i  ^miri.   |,..ix 

.vliiii  .  iiii«mIiiiI  fTiij/'MT'ition  rveii  the  lowor  \~:.  i^-::  ?■.•.. Siic"     "  ;imt     iai»v..  viitu...  di' 

•  l.'iQisra  ilfjj  \m\U  ilir  rJurii-tiTH  of  tlioNo  \« ho  '..: .  :■.  : »  .•'  lt*ai.'v-IiamJMf  r?*?  nmn  imlj. 
tro  Milt  iii-»nv  mIihiItm  ri'inn\r«l  frmu  theuw«'St-*  ? .-  ■;,.  s,  Ci"^  janh**-  az  CTi::kt»v  anc  nifflv 
III  piiaiiiiiii  I'l'w  oi*  thi*ni  vwT  Kiiiil  .1  no?^*.  •_-.-»  .:  i.n*£  ».ACi7'j2a-  tnar  v-an  ik'^tl  of 
ii|5iiiii«t  tilt*  \ir.ir,  who  w;im  alinrnt  lor  ^L\  :  .- r  ir  :it:  Efc'Z!*?*'  n' tz^  Gui'.rs:  znuatiiiaiit, 
iiiiiiit|i««  nut  i«t'  tlii«  yr.ir  ;'.t  \\\h  o.il*o;ir%'  i:  !.:>: 
St  Hn  !-•«.>:.  in  I'.irt.  liuv  rutl'.er  hkixl  l*'a:  .••:  > 
Nt  .t.i\  ;r.  •  .lu  .i\ .  N  *m;l*o  I,;*  o  v.  rate**  MTttl-.n*  t.."- 
•\t'ri'  '  iiji  *hor:  .IT*.:  -.r!! '  i;  Ml*.  lU::  :.!•;  %■ 
■HA.'*^- T    -t    the   i^\r'.T»  r   jk-h.'.   W3JI  v.r\'er  Z2v  \  •"..  ^ 

■ 

u.*':-- •       -in.'.tii^n  » :*  A  **'t  .  :*  »,"-.c^  wit/ 

If...*       ...  •\-     :i    ;;ir.ir:'..    .*:>.■.•*    •:   -^••:   tat;     t     -    , 

♦  ■••a_"  -Z'l  '1  hi*  ntTtf  r-."*  ^-  ^.  .*"*:.*' 's*'*.:  i»  »ri,".  :^ 
r.r^r  :::•  "..;.  ::•  Z'l:*'  rArc:^:  .l-h  ■  v  -i:  k^  r.  ■  ■ 
-■•i»M.        M-  ■"■I  v-r.    *.:■.».■    -^iT    ■•i«-i*v     '.ii:    l:  .   .- .^     •';:••.•- 
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A  FLIGHT  WITH  THE  BIRDS. 

Gossip  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  entertaining 
when  it  dwells  upon  the  deeds  and  habits  of 
bird,  beast,  or  fish.  They  can  do  nothing  imper- 
tinent When  Mr.  Dixon  tells  us  how  his  tame 
gnans  in  winter  Fat  upon  the  kitchen  fender  to 
enjoy  the  roasting  fire ;  how  if  a  window  or  door 
were  left  open  they  would  make  themselves  at 
home  upstairs  and  downstairs,  and  disturb  the 
house  with  their  sonorous  outcries;  how  one 
morning  while  busy  writing,  he  heard  a  ^reat 
clatter  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  and  on 
inspecting  the  cause,  found  one  of  the  guans 
on  the  drawing-room  mantel-piece,  admiring 
itself  in  the  glass,  and  making  room  for  its 
mate  by  clearing  off  the  china  ornaments  ; — 
when  we  hear  such  things  told  we  almost 
think  that  we  should  like  to  keep  a  pair  of 
guans.    They  must  be  pleasant  birds. 

We  have  been  reading  Mr.  Dixon's  book 
upon  the  Dovecote  and  the  Aviary.  Our 
thoughts  are  fluttering  full  of  guans,  curassowfi, 
cassowaries,  emeus,  and  the  like ;  it  is  good 
for  our  peace  that  we  should  let  some  of 
them  fly. 

The  curassow,  for  example.  He  is  a  bird 
who  will  follow  you  about  like  a  dog;  his 
ways  are  most  engaging ;  he  is  a  large  fowl, 
and  pre-eminently  eatable.  Pheasant  is  not 
so  exquisite  a  meat  as  curassow.  Well,  there 
be  curassows  in  England ;  they  will  live  here, 
they  will  fatten  here,  they  will  appear  to  be 
extremely  happy  here ;  why  can't  they  be  ac- 
climatised, and  bred  in  our  farm-yards  as 
pheasants  have  been  acclimatised,  and  turkeys? 
The  question  has  been  often  asked,  and  Mr. 
Dixon  gives  in  answer  his  experience  upon 
the  matter. 

The  curassows  are  somewhat  smaller  than 
turkeys,  and  they  live  in  flocks.  The  guans, 
which  are  a  genus  of  the  same  family — ^the 
Cracidie — are  somewhat  larger  than  pheasants, 
and  they  live  in  pairs.  When  caught  young 
and  tamed,  the  curassows  make  themselves  at 
home,  and  become  full  of  sly  and  sociable  ways 
with  us,  as  is  the  case  with  parrots  or  monkeys. 
They  like  to  establish  themselves  in-doors  as 
members  of  the  family,  and  they  live  on 
friendly  terms  with  all  the  poultry  in  a  farm. 
Why  IS  it  then,  that  although  the  corassow 
has  been  introduced  into  Europe  for  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  it  still  remains  a  curiosity 
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among  us,  while  the  turkey — which  was  first 
introduced  at  nearly  the  same  time— is  to  be 
found  strutting  alive  in  almost  every  farm- 
yard, and  boilea  or  roasted  upon  almost  every 
dinner  table  aboiit  Christmas  time.  Why  do 
we  not  get  the  curassow  to  breed  among  us? 
that  is,  in  fact,  the  question.  The  taming  of 
it  is  an  easy  matter. 

One  diflfculty  lies  in  the  fact,  that  they 
are  in  this  country  greenhouse  birds  during 
the  winter  ;  they  may  lose  their  toes  through 
dabbling  over  cold,  wet  soil,  their  home  being 
among  the  forest  trees  of  a  hot  climate.  It  is 
because  of  their  dwelling  in  the  dense  forest, 
where  their  forms  are  closely  shrouded  in  the 
luxuriant  foliage,  that  these  sociable  birds  are 
provided  with  so  loud  a  voice  for  trumpeting 
their  whereabouts  to  one  another.  The  wind- 
pipe of  the  curassow,  or  guan,  is  lengthened 
out  and  twisted  under  the  dcin  of  the  throat 
into  a  form  much  like  that  of  a  trumpet,  and 
on  account  of  this  provision  the  bird  is  able 
to  produce  a  large  volume  of  sound.  From 
the  hot  forests  of  South  America  to  the  cold 
sloppiness  of  winter  on  an  Engli^  farm,  the 
change  is  great  for  the  most  good-humoured 
of  birds,  and  it  may  well  come  down  to  be 
roasted  prematurely  by  the  kitchen  fire. 

But  when  these  birds  are  placed,  by 
artificial  means,  in  the  best  circumstances  as 
to  climate,  they  do  indeed  lay  occasional  eggs, 
and  now  and  then  rear  young ;  but  they  do 
not  increase  and  multiply  freely  in  any 
natural  proportion.  Nothing  could  have  been 
pleasanter  than  the  arrangement  for  the 
curassows  in  the  menagerie  at  Knowsley. 
Mr.  Dixon  describes  what  he  found  there  in 
the  summer  of  1849.  **The  curassows  and 
guans  were  lodged  in  a  series  of  lofty  and 
charming  aviaries,  open  to  the  air  and  sun- 
shine, and  inclosed  only  by  wire  netting, 
except  at  the  back,  which  consists  of  a  range 
of  houses  to  which  the  birds  can  retire  at 
pleasure,  and  which  in  cold  and  damp  weather 
are  kept  at  an  agreeable  temperature.  Their 
enclosures  are  planted  with  shrubs  and 
flowers :  green  turf,  varied  with  clean  gravel, 
covers  the  ground;  a  small,  clear  stream  of 
water  ii  ever  flowing  through  each  separate 
little  garden;  not  oleanlieess  merely,  but  the 
most  pleasing  neatness  is  preserved."  Never- 
theless these  birds  did  Uttle  in  the  way  of 
rearing  young.    **Oae  mal^  bvtd"  ^^  v\^ 
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t<)IJ,  *'  yielding  a  little  to  the  fuscinntion  of 
the  Hjxjt,  had  prepared  for  his  mate  n  bovver 
of  h)ve.  And  where  does  the  rcJider  think 
it  \vu8  placed  ?  The  gallant  eurassow  had 
mounted  n  tdl  holly  bush,  and  thereon  made 
A  rest  about  the  size  and  Hhnpo  of  .1  pecl{ 
bnHket,  interlaeinijr  the  twi<;H,  and  then  linin;; 
them  with  the  jiriekiy  leaves,  whieh  he  had 
cropped,  :i8  a  comiurtable  eonch  fur  the  hen 
and  her  nestlings.  The  whole  thing  was  an 
ioHult  to  any  incubating  female,  and  she 
treated  it  with  the  nejirjoct  that  such  a 
strueture  of  rhrvauX'-dr.frisrs  deserved." 

There  seems  to  be  especial  dillioulty  about 
the  uccIimatiKing  into  Europe  the  birds  of 
South  America,  This  mav  be  in  some  de":ree 
accounted  for  by  the  reversed  of  the  seasons, 
consequent  on  n  transfer  from  the  southern 
to  the  northern  hemisphere.  Peri(»dieity 
of  moulting  time,  being  esUiblished  in  the 
b(»dy  of  A  bird  and  suited  to  iU  habitat,  a 
chani;e  of  habitat  which  turns  the  seasons 
upside  down,  must  expose  the  animal  to  many 
risks.  In  the  case,  however,  of  the  blai'k 
Bwan  and  some  other  Australian  birds,  this 
difficulty  seems  to  have  been  overcome. 

Then  there  is  the  watiT-hen  to  talk  about: 
concerning  which    Aldrovandi  wrote   during 
our    "  good    old    times."*    *'  In  the  stagnant 
waters,"  he  says,  "  which  fence  the  houses  of 
the  nobility,  and  in  fish-ponds,  it  mostly  dwells 
amonir*t  the  English."    It  can  skim  the  sur- 
face  of  the  "A'ater,  run  upon  the  lloating  leaves 
of  water-lilies,  dive,  swim  in  the  water  or  on 
the  water,  fly  in  the  air,  or  climb  trees.     The 
young  look  like  mice  upon  two  legs ;  for  on 
them  is  rather  a  fur  than  a  down  that  keeps 
the  water  out.     As   the   bird  grows,  the  fur 
b«*comes  a  downy  undercoat,  concerning  whieh 
a  friend  whom  Mr.  Dixon  quotes  discourses 
pleiuHJUitly     and     protitably.      "  The     linsey- 
woolsey  undercoat  of  the    water-hen    is   ad- 
mirably   adapted    to    its    amphibious    mode 
of   life.      Man    has    been    unable     hitherto 
to   tlevise  anythinir  approaching  to  the  soft, 
warm,  and  elastic   waterproof  mantle  of  tlie 
gallinnle.     All    our   c(»mbinati»)ns   of  WVIsli 
tlmnel.    Llama    cloth,   and    Maekintosh    are 
infinitely  inferior  to  the  coverings  of  the  duek 
and    the    ijoose.     The    way    in    which    this 
clothing  is  distributed    on    the  body    of  the 
water   hen,  is  well  worthy    of  n(»lice.     The 
whole    is    warm    and    waterpro«)f,    but   the 
inner  garment  over  the  crop,  where  it  meets 
the  brush  ol*  the  water  in  the  act  of  runninii 
through   wet    grass    and  in  diving,  is    much 
thicker  than  on  the  breist,  within  which  the 
vitil    organs    are  well    shielded    by    muscles 
and  bone.     Over   the  belly  the  thick,  close, 
impervious  down   ci^vers  the  intestines,  and 
preserves  them  effectually  from  the  wet  and 
cold  to  which  they  are  so  much  exposed  in 
w:uiing  through  the  moist,  rank  hirbage  of 
their  favorite  swamps.     It   has  otVn   struck 
me,    in   examining    waterfowl,  th:it    the    air 
enclosed    in    the   delic.tte   network  of  down 
must  be  one  provision  for  keeping  the  bird 


dry,  as  if  it  were  sailing  upon  a  natural  air 
cushion." 

Then    tficre  is    the    kingfisher   with    his 
glittering  metallic  foliage — in  flight  all  blue,  in 
renose   all   ruddy   brown.     He   is   a   restless 
fellow :    suddenly   dashing  on  the  water,   he 
seems  to  rebound  from  it  in  upward  flight  as 
a  cricket  ball   from   the  bat.     Then   he  will 
settle  on  the  nearest  twig,  in  an  impetuoas, 
thoughtless  way.     A  veracious  friend  of  Mr. 
Dixon's,  angling  near  Norwich,  was   quietly 
watching  his  iloat^  when  a  kingfishor  d^irted 
under  the   arch   of  an   adjacent   bridge,  and 
settled  on  his  lishing   rod,  the  nearest  twig. 
Of  course  he  soon  tlew  oft*  again.     From  a 
twig  the  busy  bird  looks  down  into  the  stream 
till   ho  espies  a  fish  ;  then  with  a  sure  aim  he 
darts  upon  it,  and  rising  from  the  water  with 
un  wetted  wings,  flies  oft*  ti>  take  a  dinner  10 
his  nest     A  surgeon  of  Uxbridge,  Mr.  W. 
Rayner,  has  kept  as  a  sort  of  hnppy  family  in 
one   aviary,  thirty-three  feet  long,  ten  wide, 
and    seventeen    high,  ninety-four   species    of 
birds.    Trees  were  planted  in  the  avbry-^r, 
box,    birch,    and    beech ;    there    was  also    a 
fountain,  and  the  birds  followed  their  natural 
instincts.     Amtmg    the    birds  in  a  separate 
long  cage  w:is  a  nest  of  kingfishers  confined 
with  two  hobby   hawks.     The  younjg   king- 
fishers acquired  a  t;)ste  for  the  meat  ^iven  to 
the   hawks,  and    when   they  had  a  niece    of 
meat   they   would   hold  it  in    their  hill   and 
strike  each  end  against  the  perch  for  a  fisw 
seconds,  as  tliev  are  in  the  habit  of  Htrikintf 
any  fish  to  stun  before  they  swallow  it.     The 
mlniiovvs  in  the  fountiin  were,  however,  their 
real  diet.     Having  feasted  upon  these,  a  king- 
fisher, says  the  surgeon  by  whom  these  binls 
were  kept,  '•  becomes  inactive  for  some  quarter 
of  an  hour   or   twenty  minutes,  its   feathers 
rumpled,  and  sitting  all  of  a  heap,  sleepy  and 
stupid.     This   lasts   during    digestion,  which 
is  Very   rapid  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  completed 
tlie    bird    is   obserwd  to  lie   opening  its  bill 
very  wide  two  or  tliree  times,  and  at  length 
I'jects  a  pellet  ab«Mit  an   inch   lonjf,  composed 
of  boms,   beautifully    matted    t<»i;ether,   and 
not  unlike  a  lump  of  Epsom  salts,  (you  see  I 
cannot   help   comparisons  which   are   natural 
to   ine).     This  mass   is   perfectly   inodorous, 
and  forms,  in  the  wild  state,  the  nidus  for  the 
deposit  of  their  egus,  in  the  holes  to  which 
they   continue  to  resort,  year  after  year,  for 
brci-dinu  purposes.*' 

Mr.  Kayner's  nest  contained  s<»ven  young 
kinu'fishers,  but  as  they  approached  mature 
years  they  fought  together  until  one  only 
survived.  The  kinijfisher  is  a  solitary  bird  ; 
exct'pt  about  b'-p"ding  time  it  is  not  even  seen 
in  pairs.  It  ".oeds  much  elbow  room,  and  in 
a  wild  F\Mij  loves  to  flit  from  stream  to 
stream,  it  is  curious  that,  while  the  king- 
fishers here  live  upon  fish,  and  frequent 
exclusively  the  water  sides,  there  are  king- 
fishers in  Australi.!  which  never  see  water  at 
all,  and  never  drink  it.  They  were  to  be 
found,  healthy  and  breeding,  on  the  parched 


plains  of  the  interior,  during  a  severe  drought, 
and  tar  removed  from  water.  They  feed  upon 
small  animals  of  any  kind^-quadrnpeds,  birds, 
snakes,  lizards ;  and  the  fluid  that  they  find 
ountaioed  within  their  prey  appears  to  be 
sufficient  for  their  nourishment 

Among  birds  of  Australia  we  should  not 
fortfet  to  talk  about  the  emeu,  which,  together 
wi£  the  kangaroo,  is  giving  place  before  the 
dogs  and  guns  of  European  settlers.  The 
kangaroo  is  the  food  of  the  Australian  natives. 
We  punish  them  if  they  lay  finger  on  our 
sheep  and  oxen,  but  they  cannot  punish  us 
for  the  havoc  we  commit  among  the  kan- 
garoos. **  Almost  every  stockman,"  says  Sir 
I'homas  Mitchell,  ''has  several  kangaroo 
dogs,  and  it  would  be  only  an  act  of  justice 
towards  the  aborigines  to  prohibit  white  men 
from  killing  these  creatures,  whksh  are  as 
essential  to  the  natives  as  cattle  to  the 
Europeans." 

The  natives  have  not  warred  against  the 
emeu  recklessly,  lest  it  should  be  destroyed. 
£meu*s  flesh  is  forbidden  to  their  young  menj 
although  it  is  better  meat  than  kangaroo. 
The  same  care  is  taken  of  the  ducks,  which 
may  be  eaten  only  by  the  married.  The 
Europeans  being  less  particular,  hunt  emeus 
down,  wantonly,  often  for  no  better  object 
than  their  handsome  feathers,  or  for  their 
flesh,  which  is  said  to  resemble  good  beef- 
steak. Emeus  are  able  with  a  kick  to  kill  a 
dog,  or  break  a  horse's  leg;  but  dogs  are 
taught  to  seize  them  by  the  neck,  and  in  that 
way  overthrow  them  easily.  The  emeu  may 
be  destined  to  become  extinct,  like  the  dinomis 
in  New  Zealand, — if  the  dinomis  be  ezUnct 
About  this  gigantic  bird  we  have  a  good 
deal  to  say.  In  1844,  Captain  Sir  Everard 
Home  wrote ;  ^  I  feel  little  doubt  that 
the  dinornis  exists  in  the  Middle  Island  of 
New  Zealand,  which  is  very  thinly  inhabited 
and  almost  quite  unknown  ;  perhaps,  also,  in 
Stewart's  Island.''  Rumours  were  adoat  The 
natives  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Cloudy 
Bay,  in  Cook's  Straits,  were  said  to  have 
informed  an  Englishman  belonmnf  to  a 
whaling  party,  ^  that  there  was  a  bird  of  ex- 
traordinary size  to  be  seen  only  at  night  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  near  there ;  and  that  he, 
with  the  native  and  a  second  Englishman, 
went  to  the  spot;  that  after  waiting  some 
time,  they  saw  the  creature  at  some  little 
distance,  which  they  describe  as  fourteen  or 
sixteen  feet  high.  One  of  the  men  proposed 
to  go  nearer  and  shoot,  but  his  companion 
was  so  exceedingly  terrified,  or  perhaps  both 
of  them,  that  tiiey  were  8atis6ed  with  looking 
at  him,  when  in  a  little  time  he  took  the 
alarm  and  strode  away  up  the  side  of  the 
mountiin.**  There  is  a  sea-scrpenty  flavour 
in  these  stories  ;  but  they  smack  strongly  of 
truth,  too.  The  followini;,  which  is  quoted 
from  a  paper  by  the  Reverend  R.  Tayler 
in  the  **  New  Zealand  Mag.izine,"  has  points 
of  credibility  about  it :— *•  Mr.  Meurant, 
employed    by  the    Government    as    native 


interpreter,  stated  to  me  that  in  the  latter  end 
of  1813,  he  saw  the  flesh  of  the  moa  (dinomis} 
in  Molynenx  Harbour ;  since  that  period,  ho 
has  seen  feathers  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
natives*  hair.  They  were  of  a  black  or 
dark  colour,  with  a  purple  edge,  having  quills 
like  those  of  the  albatross  in  size,  but  much 
coarser.  He  saw  a  moa  bone  which  reached 
four  inches  above  his  hip  from  the  ground, 
and  as  thick  as  his  knee,  with  flesh  and  sinews 
upon  it  The  flesh  looked  like  bull  beef.  The 
slaves,  who  were  from  the  interior,  said  that 
it  was  still  to  be  found  inland.  The  natives 
told  him  that  the  one  whose  flesh  he  had  seen 
was  a  dead  one,  which  they  had  found  ac- 
cidentally ;  that  they  had  often  endeavoured 
to  snare  them,  but  without  success.  A  man, 
named  George  Pauley,  now  living  in  Foveauz 
straits,  told  him  that  he  had  seen  the  moa, 
which  ho  described  as  being  an  immense 
monster,  standing  about  twenty  feet  high. 
He  saw  it  near  a  lake  in  the  interior.  It  ran 
from  him,  and  he  also  ran  from  it"  ^ 

Science  has  shown  to  our  wondering  eyes  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner,  the  actual  form 
and  structure  of  a  bird  which  has  never  been 
seen,  except  by  the  persons  above-mentioned. 
Not  many  years  ago,  a  sailor  presented 
at  the  British  Museum  a  huffe  marrow-bone 
which  he  desired  to  sell,  ana  which  he  had 
brought  from  New  Zealand.  The  officers  of 
that  institution  not  nsoallv  dealing  in  that 
class  of  marine  stores,  referred  him  to  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  where  they  said,  be 
would  find  a  gentleman— K>ne  Professor  Owen 
— who  hai  a  remarkable  predilection  for  old 
bones.  Accordingly,  the  sailor  took  his 
treasure  to  the  Professor ;  who,  finding  it 
unlike  any  bone  even  he  had  any  knowlMge 
of,  sent  the  man  away  rejoicing  with  a  full 
pocket — ^rejoicing  himself  in  the  acquisition 
of  a  new  subject  for  scientific  inquiry. 
Although  the  bone  had  manifestly  confined 
marrow,  and  was  therefore  unlike  the  bones 
of  birds  in  *  general,  Mr.  Owen  concluded, 
from  certain  structural  evidences,  that  this 
bone  had  belonged  to  a  bird,  and  a  bird  of  a 
species  hitherto  unknown.  Those  who  have 
ever  ex;>erienced  the  flutter  which  the  clue  to 
any  discovery  of  a  scientific  character  occasions, 
will  at  once  understand  the  excitement  which 
was  felt  by  the  little  world  of  naturalists,  to 
whom  the  Professor  displayed  his  new  bone. 
It  was  immediately  figured  and  lithographed, 
and  copies,  with  certain  instructions  for 
finding  other  such  bones,  were  sent  out  to 
New  Zealand  to  be  distributed  wherever 
Europeans  had  trod  among  the  ferns  of  that 
colony.  Years  passed.  By  and  bye  a  very  big 
box  arrived  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London, 
containing  conveners  of  the  sailor's  marrow- 
bone  ;  some  of  them  upvvards  of  a  yard  long. 
Professor  Owen  set  to  work,  and  built  up  from 
these  bones,  not  one,  but  five  (ultimately 
eleven)  distinct  species  of  an  extinct  animal, 
hitherto  utterly  uuknown  to  natural  history. 
It  must  have  been  unable  to  fly  (hence  the 
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mirnt'A',  instead  of  nir  in  the  bones),  and  must 
)nvt*  had  MriL'itrnrMon  pi;'li*ntri;in  |»oM'LT»(in.'ni.*e 
till*  nici'ssity/fr  m'irri>w;.*  Thu  htrurture  of 
the*  )M>ak  :in>i  nerk  indicates  that  iu  povi'er  of 
wrcnebinyf  and  ^riih^nwj^  up  roiitn  i»mt  havr 
been  treiii'mdous.  Its  fiod  was  iVrn  rf>otJ«, 
which  in  New  /t-alanl  are  mm  firin  kvous  thit 
the  n.itivi'4  iniki;  brc:i*I  r)f  thi-ni  to  tfii.s  diy. 
It  has  bct.-n  iianu'd  i\u:  dinornis  b'^catifu  it  U 
the  most  Htupendous  of  birds  {d^.iwtf^  fearfully 
great,  ornis,  bird). 

The  dinappeararn'o  of  the  dinorni.4  \a  easily 
oceoiintitl  fi>r.  Wtien  th<}  prri^riiitors  of  ttiu 
present  native  tribrn  first  landed  fn»m  the 
South  Seas,  the  dinornin  mu>t  \\.\\\*  bfen  their 
only  animal  food  ;  for  in  New  Zealand  no 
quadrupeds  arc  indirrcnoui.  Ah  it  took  no 
l(m;(er  than  a  century  for  the  Dutch  to  ex- 
tirpate the  dodo  from  the  ^[auritills,  a  e-iuple 
of  centuries  would  have  «|uite  .suflioed  to  kill 
and  cook  the  dinorni.s  off  the  face  of  New 
Zealand.  When  these  birds  h:ul  1>een  all 
eaten  up,  the  iAIaoris  took  to  killing;  and 
cooking  one  another. 


death  that  had  entered  it  was  still  liDgering 
around.  The  stunted  everjjreens,  on  which, 
since  they  fir?jt  grew,  no  sunlight  had  ever 
ftllen,  no  Hinijle  ray  «»f  golden  light  to 
lifiu'hten  their  dark  sad  leaves  for  yeuii 
lo'/S'd  (rlinMiiiiT,  darker,  s:idder,  than  they 
\\\A  ever  lookird  tiefore:  the  very  house,  with 
its  clos  -d  shutters — all  closed,  except  one  la 
the  rooMi  whore  the  dead  had  lain, — seemed 
mourning  for  the  htern  mistress  it  had  lost. 
.V  lonely  womau  now,  lonely  and  sad,  wh 
Bertha  Vaux. 

Siie  sat  in  the  summer  evening  in  her  silent 
cheerless  room.  It  w:is  so  very  still,  not  even 
a  breath  of  wind  to  stir  the  trees;  no  voiee  of 
living  thinir  to  break  upon  her  solitade ;  no 
sound  even  i^f  a  binj^Ie  footstep  on  the  dusty 
road  ;  but  in  Hie  solitude  that  was  around  | 
her,  countless  thoughts  seemed  springing  into 
lifi> ;  tliinirs  long  forgotten;  feelings  long  | 
smtithere  1  ;  hopes  once  bright — bright  as  the 
opening  nf  her  lite  had  been,  that  iuid  faded 
and  been  buried  Ions;  ago. 

She  tlmu'dit  of  the  time  when  she  and  her 


O ----- _^ 

The  next  great  zoological  (excitement  to  be  sister,  tit'teen  years  ago,  had  come  first  to  the 
looked  for  is  a  real  live  dinornis.  If  one  «if;  lonely  hnu-se  where  now  she  was;  of  a  few 
these  gigimtic  birds  be  ever  fi»und  and  broUjLirht    ye.irs    later — two    or    three — when    another 


to  Regent^s  Turk,  the  hippopotimus  may 
accept  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  and  retire 
from  the  representation  of  tlie  Nile,  disjruated 
at  the  lead  that  will  be  taken  bv  the  houour- 
ablc  member  from  New  Zealand!. 
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THE  tiirp:k  sistkrs. 

IX  louR  cirArrF.its. — <:iiArTER  in. 

.  Of  whom  may  we  seek  fi>r  succour,  but 
of  Thee,  O  Lord,  who  for  our  sins  art  justly 
displeased  ? 

"  .  .  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  allies,  dust  to 
dust ;  in  sure  and  cerUiiu  hope  of  the  Resur- 
rection to  eternal  life. 

"  I  heard  a  voice  fn)m  heaven,  savinij  unto 
me.  Write.  From  henceforth  blessed  are  the 
dead,  which  die  iu  the  Lord  :  even  so  saiih 
the  Spirit,  for  they  do  rest  from  their  la- 
bours." 

It  was  a  burial  in  a  villajje  churchyarl,  and 
standing  by  an  open  grave  there  was  on«* 
mourner  only,  a  Wi»man — Rertha  Vaux 
Alone,  in  sadness  and  silence,  with  few  tears — 
for  she  was  little  used  to  weep — she  stoo»l  and 
looked  upon  her  sister's  funeral  :  stood  and 
saw  the  eotlin  lowered,  and  heard  the  lirst 
handful  of  earth  fall  rattling  on  the  cotlin  lid ; 
then  turned  away,  slowly,  to  seek  her  solitary 
house.  The  few  spectators  thought  her  cold 
and  heartless ;  perhips  if  they  could  have 
raised  that  black  veil,  Ihev  would  have  seen 
such  sorrow  in  her  face  :is  might  have  moved 
the  hearts  ef  most  of  them. 

The  sun  shone  warmly  over  hill  and  v.ile 
that  summer's  day,  but  Hertha  Vaux  shivered 

m 

as  she  stej)ped  within  the  shadow  of  her 
lonely  house.  It  was  so  cold  there;  so  cold 
and  damp  and  dark,  as  if  the  shadow  of  that 

•  rfce  p.igii  3  >J  of  the  prcsrat  numlier. 


youni^'er  sister  had  joined  them  there  ;  and  it 
seenKnl  to  Bertha.  looking  back,  as  if  the 
!iou<ie  hid  si>metimcs  then  been  filled  with 
-iuniiirlit.  The  dark  room  in  which  aho  sat 
had  once  been  lightened  up — was  it  with  the 
light  froru  (Jabrielles  bright  eyes  ?  In  these 
liiiig  sid  tifteen  years,  that  little  time  st(>«»d 
out  sii  clearly,  so  hopefully  ;  it  brought  the 
tears  to  IJ-rtha's  eyes,  thinking  of  it  in  her 
solitude.  And  how  had  it  ended]  For  ten 
years  nearly,  now — for  ten  long  years — the 
name  of  (iabriello  luid  never  been  spoken  in 
thit  h'oise.  The  light  was  gone — i.'xtin- 
:;ui-hcii  in  a  moment,  suddenly  ;  a  darkness 
iitepi>r  than  before  had  ever  since  fallen  on 
the  I'fHcly  house. 

Tiie  thouifht  of  the  years  that  had  passed 
sine  tht-n— of  their  eventlessness  and  weary 
s-.rrow:  :ind  then  the  thought  of  the  last 
«*cene  of  all — that  scene  which  still  was 
iiki-  a  living  presence  to  her — her  sister's 
Jeatll. 

Jiiinr.a  Vaux  had  been  cold,  stern,  and 
iinfnrjiving  to  the  last ;  meeting  death  un- 
lUi'Ved:  repcntinir  "I"  no  hard  thing  that  she 
h.ui  done  throiiuhout  her  sad,  stern  life  ; 
enterini:  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
tearles^lv.  Rut  that  cold  deathbed  struck 
upon  the  heart  of  the  solitary  woman  who 
watched  inside  it,  and  wakened  thoughts  and 
doubts  there,  which  would  not  rest.  She 
wept  now  as  she  thought  of  i^  sadly  and 
tjuietlv,  and  some  murmured  words  burst 
from  her  lips,  wfiich  sounded  like  a  prayer — 
ni)t  for  herself  only. 

Then  from  her  sister's  deathbed  she  went 
fir,  f.ir  back — to  her  own  childhood — and  a 
sce'ie  rose  up  before  her  ;  one  that  she  had 
closeii  her  eyes  on  many  a  time  before, 
thinking   vainly  that  so  she   could    crush    it 
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from,  her  heart,  bat  dow  nha  diJ  not  try 
foree  it  back.  The  dnrk  room  wliere  ) 
sat,  the  gluomy,  aualesB  house,  seemed  fudiag 
from  her  sight;  the  loag,  toog  jears,  with 
their  wesry  trnio  of  shnme  nod  sutfi-ring — nil 
were  fureotten.  She  wns  in  her  old  lost 
•■oiiic  again — the  home  where  she  wns  born ; 
he  8UIV  a  BUDoy  lawo,  embowered  with  treM, 
ich  tree  familinr  to  her  and  lempmbored 
well,  and  ehe  hersolf,  a  happy  child,  wna 
standing  there;  nod  by  her  aide — with  aofl 
arois  twining  round  her,  with  tender  voice, 
and  gentle,  loving  eyes,  and  bright  h.iir  glit- 
tering in  the  sunlight — there  wus  one  I 

Oh,  Bertha!  hide  thy  face  and  wefp.     She 

was  BO  lovely  and  so  loving,  so  good  and  true, 

BO  pntieQt  and  so  lender,  then.    Oh  1  how 

ald'Ht  thoo  forget  it  nil,  and  steel  tliy  heart 

against  her,  and  vow  the  cruel  vnw  never  to 


forgi 


mother,  Bertha!  think  of  it. 

A  shadow  fell  across  the  window  beside 
whieh  she  sat,  and  through  her  blinding  tears 
Bertha  Inoked  up,  and  saw  a  woman  standing 
there,  holding  by  the  hand  a  little  child.  Her 
face  was  very  pale  and  worn,  with  snnkcn 
eyes  and  cheeks;  her  dresa  wi 


Gubrielle  come  bnek.  She  could  not  spc.ik, 
for  aneh  n  sudden  rush  nf  joy  came  to  her 
BoRened  heart  that  all  words  seemed  swat- 
lowed  up  in  it;  such  deep  thankfulness  for 
the  forgiveness  that  seeniud  given  her,  th.it 
her  first  thought  woa  not  a  welcome,  but  a 

Gabrielle  stood  without,  looking  at  her  with 

"  We  are  alone,"  she  said,  "  and  very  poor ; 
will  you  take  us  in  V 

Sobbing  with  pity  and  with  joy.  Bertha 
rose  from  her  seat  and  hurried  to  the 
door.  Trembling,  she  drew  the  wanderers 
In ;  then  falling  on  her  sister's  neck,  her 
whole  heart  melted,  and  Hho  cried,  with 
gushing'  tears, 

"  Gabrielle,  denr  sblcr  Gabrielle,  I,  too,  am 
all  alone  I " 

The  tale  that  Gabrielle  had  to  tell  wna  full 
enough  of  sadness.  They  had  lived  together, 
Bhe  and  her  mother,  fur  about  a  year,  very 
peacefally.olmost  happily;  and  then  the  mother 
died,  and  Gabrielle  soon  aller  married  one  who 
had  little  to  give  her  but  his  love.  And  after 
that  the  yeara  pasaed  on  with  many  cares  and 
griefa — for  they  were  very  poor,  and  he  nol 
alrong — but  with  a  great  love  ever  between 
them,  which  softened  the  pain  of  all  they  hfld 
to  bear.  At  last,  after  being  long  ill,  he 
died,  and  poor  Gabrielle  and  her  child  were 

?l  to  struggle  on  alone. 

"  I  thinkl  should  have  died,"  she  said,  as, 
weeping,  ahe  told  her  story  to  her  aiater,  "  if 
it  had  cot  been  for  my  boy ;  and  /  could  so 
well  have  borne  to  die;  but,  Berlha,  I  could 
not  leave  him  to  starve  I    It  pierced  my  heart 


with  a  pang  so  hitler  that  I  cnnnot  speak 
of  it,  to  see  his  liltle  face  grow  daily  paler ; 
hia  little  feeble  form  become  dully  feebler 
and  thinner:  to  watch  the  sad,  unchildlike 
look  fixing  itself  honrly  deeper  in  his  sweet 
eyes — so  mournful,  so  uncomplainbg,  so  full 
of  misery.  The  sight  killed  me  day  by  day ; 
and  then  at  las!,  in  my  deapair,  1  said  to  mywlf 
thut  I  would  come  n^n  to  you.  I  thought, 
sister — I  hoped — thut  you  would  take  my 
darling  home,  and  then  1  could  have  gone 
away  and  died.  But  God  bless  you ! — God 
bless  yon  for  the  greater  thing  that  yon  have 
done,  my  kind  sister  Bertha.  Yes — kiss  me, 
slater  dear:  it  ia  so  sweet.  I  never  thought 
to  feel  B  sister's  kiss  again." 

Then  kneeling  down  by  Gabriclle'a  side, 
with  a  low  voice  Bertha  said ; 

"  I  have  thought  of  many  things  to-d.iy. 
Before  you  came,  Gubrielle,  my  hcnrt  waa  very 
full ;  fur  in  the  still  evening,  as  I  aat  nlone, 
the  memories  of  many  years  came  back  to  me 
as  they  have  not  done  for  very  long.  I  thought 
of  my  two  aiaters ;  how  the  one  hnd  ever  boen 
so  good  and  loving  and  troe-heurted ; 
other — though  Khe  was  just,  or  believed  ber^ 
self  to  be  so — so  hard,  and  stem,  and  harsh — 
as,  God  forgive  me,  Gabrielle,  1  too  have  been. 
I  thought  of  this,  and  understood  it  clearly, 
OS  I  had  never  done  (wfore :  and  then  my 
thoughts  went  back,  and  rested  on  my  mother 
our  old  home — on  all  the  things  that  I 
had  loved  so  well,  long  ago,  nod  that  fur  yeara 
had  been  crushed  down  in  my  heart  and 
smothered  there.  Oh,  Gabrielle,  such  things 
rushed  back  upon  me;  such  thoughts  of  her 
wbom  we  have  scorned  so  many  years;  such 
dreams  of  happy  by-gone  days;  suvh  passion- 
ate regrets  ;  such  hope,  awakening  from  its 
long,  long  sleep — no,  sister,  let  mo  weep— do 
not  wipe  the  tears  away:  let  me  tell  you  of 
my  penitence  and  grief— it  docs  me  good ; 
heart  is  so  full — so  full  that  I  musl  speak  n 
or  it  wonid  burst  I" 

"Then  you  shall  speak  to  me,  and  tell  me 
all,  dear  sisler.  Ah!  wa  have  both  suffered 
— we  will  weep  together.  Lin  down  beside 
me;  see,  there  is  room  here  for  both.  Yea; 
lay  your  head  upon  me  ;  rest  it  on  my 
shoulder.  Give  me  your  hand  now — ah  1  how 
thin  it  is — almost  as  thin  as  mine,  Poor 
sister  Bertha :  poor,  kind  aiater  1" 

So  gently  Gubrielle  soothed  her,  forgetting 
her  own  grief  and  weariness  in  Bertha's  m 
bitter  auSeriog  ond  remorse.  It  was  very 
lieauliful  to  see  how  tenderly  and  patiently 
she  did  it,  and  how  her  gentle  words  calmed 
down  the  other's  passionate  sorrow.  So  dif- 
ferent from  one  another  their  grief  ? 
Gnbrielie's  was  a  slow,  weary  pain,  which, 
duy  by  day,  had  gradually  withered  her, 
eating  its  way  into  her  heart;  then  resUng 
there,  filing  itself  there  forever.  Bertha's 
was  like  the  quick,  sudden  piercing  of  a  knife 
— a  violent  sorrow,  that  did  its  work  in  bouts 
instead  of  years,  convnlsing  body  and  sodI  for 
a  little  while,  purifying  them  as  with  t,  sharp 
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tiro,  tlu-n  panning  awny  nnd  lenvin<;  no  aching 
\yAii\  behind,  hut  n  now  cK*nnsiHi  spirit. 

In  Iho  htni:  nnnunor  twiHiiht — tho  honutifnl 
Hunnnrr  Iwili^riit  Ih.-it  nowr  Mnk«  into  pirlVrl 
ni^fht — thoMO  twti  women  hiy  s^i^lo  by  siiU* 
lo;»i«tht'r;  nho  that  was  oiilost  in  suflVririi^  slill 
cunirortin*;  tho  other,  until  lV>rtha*s  toars 
wore  lirioil,  and  ONli.'iUiittoiI  with  tho  (iiiof  thai 
Was  so  now  to  hor.  sho  hiy  siK'nt  in  (labriollo's 
Arms — both  sih'nl«  lookiri}*  into  tho  summor 
nijfht^  nnii  think  in:;  of  tho  il.u's  that  woro 
for  ovor  past.  Ami  sloopinjj  at  thoir  fool  lay 
(•.ibriollo's  ohiKi,  not  forjjotton  by  hor  watoh- 
ful  Io\o,  thou<;h  tho  nit^ht  had  (ioo|H'nod  so 
IbAt  »ho  oou!d  not  soo  him  w  horo  ho  lav. 

OIl.vrTKR    IV, 

•  Wo  will  not  stay  hon\  sister."*  Borth.1  had 
Mid.  -  This  ploomv  houso  will  .always  mako 
\\*  Md.  It  is  SO  ilark  and  cold  horo,  and 
Willio,  mor\^  than  any  of  us,  noods  tho  sun- 
lijjht  to  str^^njTthon  and  oV.oor  him.  poor  l>oy/" 

*•  And  I  too  shall  Iv  plad  to  Kavi-  iu* 
l»abri oHo  ans\\<Ti\i. 

S»>  thoy  wen:.  Thoy  did  not  lo.svo  iV.o 
^il-*^-:  »t  W"A*  *  pri^t:y  i^niot  pl;.oo,  r.nd  w.-is 
fait  i*(  old  r^vo'\v:4.^ns  T.^  ;hom — inort^  bi::»r 
th%n  swooiv  jvr^.r.p!^  nu-'M  t^(  \\  o:n — but  s'.;.. 
»iKh  **  il  wo:: Id  ha^o  Ivor.  pA;.i  to  fop.ir/.to 
tho.^i^j^'xo*  fro.*.?  t-tS"  \.  as.  ir.vioiH^.  :*.  is 
a'.wxys  si.i  t."»  p'.rJ  iVo"^.  ihir.^  .'.r.d  p'.:vt> 
«hi.Js  Xi.'.rik  O.I  her  of  ov  or  s-»rrow.  hr.w 
infi.^o  K*;:s«v.  ;.v    S.-  x^r.c}  *i:i  r/;  jt..\o ::,  I  'j: 

, , •  tyfm      A       ..ii    .«« .w.^  1.-1...1     v.?-     ■.»...«..■■ 
•  ■....^»    V      -CJ^ *.   »^' ■■■*.'•■  ^    '  ■*  ■  ••'-,■     --    ' 

ao  ..    //i.;;:  '..^  •^e  s;^.;:!-.  w  ;•:  r.r;_.>.:;Ki 
j^r.i     *  I  I  ** .  .*  .'  ^   •  •"  ^-  *■  »  "  r  •  i  *   1 «.   "." "    ' .     « "." 
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V  »j  ^'«'«     ;■-#■     <     -      ■•;      •.-.-      ^■•'^.-,-;      s_-  • 
r>*.    •  tin-        - ;  -     •  ■  .■  :      ■■    ■  "  <.  V  ■" 


Gabriel le*s.  To  look  at  him,  it  Bcemcd  a 
wondor  how  he  ever  could  have  lived  throngh 
all  thoir  poverty  and  daily  strujjgles  to  gel 
broad :  how  that  little  feeble  b<idy  had  not 
sunk  into  its  grave  long  ago.  In  the  bright 
.summer's  days  a  niy  of  sunlight  had  fM^eoied 
to  }>ien*o  to  tlie  little  frozen  heart,  and 
warming  the  chilled  blood  once  more,  had 
sont  it  flowing'  thrttugh  its  veins,  tin<;ing  the 
|iale  oheok  with  rose ;  but  the  rose  faded  as 
the  summor  passed  uway,  and  the  little 
marble  f;iee  was  pale  as  evi-r  when  the  winter 
snow  bogiin  to  faJl;  the  large  dark  ey^s,  m'hieh 
had  reneotod  the  sunbe.iDi8  for  a  few  short 
months,  wt-re  heavy  and  dim  agun.  And 
then  prosi-ntly  there  came  another  chaioge. 
A  spot  of  i-rimson — a  deep  red  rose — not 
p.ilo  .ind  deHoato  like  the  UsL  glowed  oflen 
on  each  h>>liow  cheek ;  a  brilliant  light 
bunded  in  the  feveri&h  re&tless  eye ;  a  holluvr, 
p:  inful  cou<:h  shook  the  little  emaciated 
frame.     So  thin  ho  was,  so  feeble,  so  soon 

woarii-d.     I):(V  bv  dav  the   small    thm  hand 

•      •        • 

jrow  thinner  and  more  transparent;  the 
cor.i'.o  vi'ice  and  childish  laugh  lotrei  and 
iV-i'blor:  the  swici  smile  sweeter,  and  Cunler, 
Tiiid  sadder. 

Ar.d  (iubrir"e  saw  it  all,  and  bowing  to 
il.e  o.trtii  in  bllt%-r  couming,  prepared  her- 
>i'r  f  -T  ::.".*  1;.*X  ^reil  M-rrow. 
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little  voice  that,  scarcely  ever  ceasing,  talked 
to  her. 

Poor  Gabriel! e,  it  seemed  to  her  such  a 
fearful  mockery  of  the  happiness  that  she 
knew  could  never  be  hers  any  more  for 
ever ;  but,  forcing  back  her  grief  upon  her 
own  sad  hejirt,  she  laughed  and  talked  gaily 
with  him,  showing  by  no  sign  how  sorrowful 
she  was. 

"  Mother,  mother ! "  he  cried,  suddenly 
clapping  his  little  wasted  h.inds,  '*!  see  a 
violet — a  pure  >vhite  violet,  in  the  dark  leaves 
there.  Oh,  fetch  it  to  me!  It*s  the  first 
spring  flower.  The  very  first  violet  of  all ! 
Oh,  mother  dear,  I  love  them — the  little 
sweet-smelling  flowers." 

"  Your  eyes  are  quicker  than  mine,  Willie  ; 
I  shouldn't  have  seen  it,  it  is  such  a  little 
thing.  There  it  is,  dear  boy.  I  wish  there 
were  more  for  you." 

**Ah,  they  will  soon  come  now.  I  am  so 
glad  I  have  seen  the  first  Mother,  do  you 
remember  how  I  used  to  gather  them  at  home, 
and  bring  them  to  Papa  when  he  was  ill  ? 
He  liked  them  too — ^just  as  I  do  now." 

"I  remember  it  well,  dear,"  Gabrielle 
answered  softly. 

**  How  long  ago  that  time  seems  now," 
Willie  said ;  then  after  a  moment's  peace  he 
asked  a  little  sadly,  *■'■  Mother,  what  makes 
me  so  different  now  from  what  I  used  to  be? 
I  was  so  strong  and  well  once,  and  could  run 
about  the  whole  day  long ;  mother,  dear, 
when  shall  I  run  about  again  ?" 

"  You  are  very  weak,  dear  child,  just  now. 
We  mustn't  talk  of  running  about  for  a  little 
time  to  come." 

"No,  not  for  a  little  time;  but  when  do 
you  think,  mother?"  The  little  voice  trem- 
bled suddenly :  "  I  feel  sometimes  so  weak 
— so  weak,  as  if  I  never  could  get  strong 
again." 

Hush,  Gabrielle  !  Press  back  that  bitter 
Sob  into  thy  sorrowful  heart,  lest  the  dying 
child  hear  it ! 

"  Do  not  fear,  my  darling,  do  not  fear.  You 
will  be  quite  well,  very  soon  now." 

He  looked  into  her  tearful  eye,  as  she  tried 
to  smile  on  him,  with  a  strange  unchildlike 
look,  as  if  he  partly  guessed  the  meaning  in 
her  words,  but  did  not  answer  her,  nor  could 
she  speak  again,  just  then. 

"Mother,  sing  to  me,"  he  said,  "sing  one 
of  the  old  songs  I  used  to  love.  I  haven't 
heard  you  sing  for — oh  so  long! " 

Pressing  her  hand  upon  her  bosom,  to  still 
her  heart's  unquiet  be^iting,  Gabrielle  tried  to 
sing  one  of  the  old  childish  songs  with  which, 
in  days  long  past,  she  had  been  wont  to  nurse 
her  child  asleep.  The  long  silent  voice — 
silent  here  so  many  years — awoke  again, 
rinfjincr  throucrh  the  still  air  with  all  its 
former  sweetness.  Though  fainter  than  it 
was  of  old,  Bertha  heard  it,  moving  through 
the  house ;  and  came  to  the  open  window  to 
stind  there  and  listen,  smiling  to  herself  to 
think   that  Gabrielle  could  sing  again,  and 


half  weeping  at  some  other  thoughts  which 
the  long  unheard  voice  recalled  to  her. 

"Oh,  mother,  I  like  that,"  Willie  mur- 
mured softly,  as  the  song  died  away,  "  It*s  like 
long  ago  to  hear  you  sing." 

They  looked  into  one  another's  eyes,  both 
filling  fast  with  tears ;  then  Willie,  with 
childish  sympathy,  though  knowing  little  why 
she  grieved,  laid  his  arm  round  her  neck, 
trying  with  his  feeble  strength  to  draw  her 
towards  him.  She  bent  forward  to  kiss 
him;  then  hid  her  face  upon  his  neck  that 
he  might  not  see  how  bitterly  she  wept,  and 
he,  stroking  her  soft  hair  with  his  little 
hand,  murmured  the  while  some  gentle  words 
that  only  made  her  tears  flow  faster.  So  they 
lay,  she  growing  calmer  presently,  for  a  long 
while. 

"Now,  darling,  you  have  staid  hero  long 
enough,"  Gabrielle  said  at  last^ "  you  must  let 
me  carry  you  into  the  house  again." 

"  Must  I  go  so  soon,  mother  ?  See  how 
bright  the  sun  is  still." 

"  But  see,  too,  how  long  and  deep  the 
shadows  are  getting,  Willie.  No,  my  dear 
one,  you  must  come  in  now." 

"Mother,  dear,  I  am  so  happy  to-day — so 
hnppy,  and  so  much  better  than  I  have  been 
for  a  long  time,  and  I  know  it  is  only  because 
you  have  let  me  come  out  here,  and  lie  in  the 
sunlight  You  will  let  me  come  again— every 
day,  dear  mother  ? " 

How  could  she  refuse  the  pleading  voice 
its  last  request?  How  could  she  look  upon 
the  little  shrunken  figure,  upon  the  little  face, 
with  its  beseeching  gentle  eyes,  and  deny  him 
what  he  asked — that  she  might  keep  him  to 
herself  a  few  short  days  longer  1 

"  You  shall  come,  my  darling,  if  it  makes 
you  so  happy,"  she  said  very  softly :  then  she 
took  him  in  her  arms,  and  bore  him  to  the 
house,  kissing  him  with  a  wild  passion  that  she 
could  not  hide. 

And  so  for  two  or  three  weeks,  in  the 
bright  sunny  morning,  Willie  was  always  laid 
on  his  couch  in  the  sheltered  corner  near  the 
elm  trees;  but  though  he  was  very  happy 
lying  there,  and  would  oftep  talk  gaily  of  the 
time  when  he  should  bo  well  again,  he  never 
got  strong  any  more. 

Day  by  day  Gabrielle  watched  him,  knowing 
that  the  end  was  coming  very  near ;  but,  with 
her  strong  mother's  love,  hiding  her  sorrow 
from  him.  She  never  told  him  that  he  was 
dying ;  but  sometimes  they  spoke  together 
of  death,  and  often — for  he  liked  to  hear 
her — she  would  sing  sweet  hymns  to  him, 
that  told  of  the  heaven  he  was  so  soon 
going  to. 

For  two  or  three  weeks  it  went  on  thus, 
and  then  the  last  day  came.  He  had  been 
suffering  very  much  with  the  terrible  cough, 
each  paroxysm  of  which  shook  the  wasted 
frame  with  a  pain  that  pierced  to  Ga- 
brielle's  heart :  and  all  day  he  had  had 
no  rest.  It  was  a  day  in  May — a  soft 
warm    day.      But    the    couch    beneath   the 
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Utt'H  wuH  empty,  lln  wiin  ion  wi*uk  fvcn  to 
III)  rnrriiMl  tlit^t*,  hut  liiy  rrnili'MNly  turnin|r  on 
Iti-i  litllr  lied,  (lirdiit^'li  tlic  lon>;  liourHi  hIiowIii^ 
liy  liitt  liiiriiinir  clii-ck,  niui  l>ri)^'ht  but  lionvy 
cy«s  )i«>w  ill  tinil  full  dt'imin  lir  wih.  Ami  liy 
IiIh  h'kIin  iih  (i\(T,  (iahrirllo  kiirlt,  noothiu^ 
liiui  Willi  tiMuliT  wiinU ;  Imthini;  tlu>  littlo 
lutmlH,  niui  iiiiiiM(M)lii>,'  tho  li}iN  ;  WniUu<;  over 
liitn  inul  ^'a/in;;  un  him  witli  all  Iut  ]msMionato 
lovo  hcnmin^  in  luT  tiNirtuI  oyoit.  Hut  hIio 
wuM  wouitrrt'ully  onhu — watchini*  like  u  gontlo 
aiii^^'l  o\or  him. 

Tliruuj^'h  tho  \o\\^  day,  nud  far  into  the 
iii^ht,  ami  HtitI  no  ro^t  or  caso.  (iahriollo 
uovor  niovt'd  Irom  hoHi^lo  him  :  t»ho  could  tVid 
MO  t'ulij^uo :  hor  !*orrt»\v  mvnuHi  to  U^ar  her  up 
with  a  htrun^o  ntron^th.  At  laMt,  ho  was  so 
wojik  th:it  ho  i'ouKt  not  raisio  liia  head  from 
tho  pillow. 

Ilo  lay  vv^ry  still,  with  his  mother's  hand  in 
hiii:  tho  tlu!«h  ^radu.*illy  pasjiini*  away  from 
hilt  \'hi>ok.  until  it  Invamo  quito  |>alV,  like 
luarMo  ;  tho  woary  oyo  half  olosied. 

-  \v»u  :ir\»  not  siurtVrinij  much,  mv  child  ?** 

**i>h  no,  mother,  not  now.  I  am  so  much 
hi^tlcr  !  '• 

So  much  Ivttcr?  Uow  dcop  the  worUs  went 
down  ii'U>  her  heart! 

•*  I  um  4v.»  *!eepy.**  *aid  the  liltle  plai'Jtive 
voice  H^:iin.  "If  I  j;o  to  sleep,  wouMti'I 
you  j**eep  too  ?  You  must  U»  so  tirvd, 
uiotSer.'* 

'*5h.v%  mv  d.irli:;;^:,  I  wi'l  Ijiv  down  herv*  by 
vv* 'i ;  1  c t ! •  K"  •• « i se  y ■,» ■! r  h cad  a  •  v o !•»•.•:! ! — : h c re 
— ;.i\  •*.  u;'o;!  i"c.     i':i!»  you  ^'.vp  *o  '" 

"  \"\  \cts  »'"-.'i>cr  :  i>.it  :*  vers  •^•.'■'•i." 

IK-  \v  iH  c  ■•-'*;••  ^  ■'••.'*  ey •.■•*.  w'"'.'?:  \  <'iT\'r^  ir". 
l»u'.>e  **:vi^  ^i.i'.«r'./'  ■.•  :•;  I'li  v-.**  r«.'s.*i,  rrMii-; 
her  r».»  i-^e  '"^  "«   ■".•."  x  'j1".'.jj<»l:,  rVr    she  k'J-:*' 

to  4.1  V  V  •.•  -J  r  ■.' \  c ( •  'f  '  i»f -i V ■.'  •  !  "* 

"K"   ►i?i:r»;d    'i;'   '."**:.:•■•.•.•   '.iM-i-J:."  ■:■:: :     :::n 

'.ilo  ■.•iui,  *  t.-i   ^•;r«.  'Lrr,  i::ii  -^v-it.    «.'•:  i*    v; 
'iii.."**K>:.    iH  'i.MiJ.  *  '•.■■^    i'.'    M»i  •■.■•.  :.;/  •„-•.■•; 

'^•.''■^:^^    t  :i  ::,  n'.'L.i-.T  i».M.-  «.■■.•  '■  <;'i«r(r.'"' 

• '.■■.••.'*i  'i.u'i'.    f!  '  i:u";iJ:^  *.i';«i  Ji^i'w  '■.-i. 
VV  ;:■•.'.  ■•-  ■■   -'ii.t:    ■' 

\  !«:  .  ii.a    Ml.;   ■!«  ■•.•r  "i.-'Ort" ;  *.';    :no  ir.'.'r.:H'!* 

\>    1*.     Ill    !>.iio,    ;i-'iii'^-i  vif  inr'j'i  :'ir- 

V:llll^k«       Ml  Jlwr'UlJ.,'        :L.'ir.       »-'iii;        .-.Ml,'.'       M. 

\.i«..;h  r     i:-         V  l^^     ii'^.  A.  --^         M-        ♦i-'"if|-«-    ':!•■ 

"ilii     ■'  -^     ■.■.■.>r'Mlr  X      ■;.■.:    \  :>    ;.  Mi.       >  .'•• 


Thero  was  no  violent  grief  in  her.  His 
death  had  been  so  peaceful  and  so  holy,  that 
at  tirMt  ahe  did  not  even  shed  tears.  Qaita 
calmly  hIio  knelt  down  by  his  side,  when  tber 
had  laid  him  in  his  white  dress  on  the  bed, 
and  kisHcd  hia  pnlu  brow  and  lips,  looking 
almost  renroachfully  on  Bertha  as,  standing 
by  her  Hide,  she  sobbed  aloud ;  quite  cmlmly 
too,  she  let  them  lead  heti  from  the  room ;  and 
as  they  kide  her,  she  lay  down  upon  her  bed, 
and  closed  her  eyes  as  if  to  sleep.  And  tben 
in  her  solitude,  in  the  darkened  room,  she 
went  quite  silently,  stretching  out  her  arms, 
and  crying  for  her  child. 

For  many  years,  two  gentle,  quiet  women, 

lived  alone,  in  the  little  cottage  in  the  dell; 

moving  amongst  the  dwellers  in  that  coontrj 

village  like  two  ministering  angels;  nnrsing 

the  sick,  comforting  the  sorrowful,  helping 

'  the  needy,  soothing  many  a  deathbed  with 

their  gentle,   holy  words  ;     spreading  peace 

I  around  them  wheresoever  their  footsteps  wcnL 

i  And  otten  in  the  summer  evenurcs^  one   of 

■  them,  the  youni^'st  and  moat  beautifii!,  would 

wend  her  (|uiet  way  to  the  old  churchyard; 

'  aiul  there,  in  a  !;reen.  sunny  spot,  would  calmly 

sit  and  work  tor  hours^  while  the  Ga«-tr««ei 

waved  their  leaves  above  her,  and  the  sunlij^: 

*hin:nj  thrv^usrh  them,  danced  and   -n*»^'« 

oa  a  little   ;:rive. 


it  I  ■;'.•.       i!i«      1'.   '.*?i  I"    ,  «     I    \ 
j  ..»  1.      -.''l     ■.  .t.)i  ■•  ■!•      vli '       !«■ 


\\  \'      I:  '      -, 


■i>*    '-I'M     ll.iL     :.;«; 
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Mv   rh:':4opny  cakes  no   pp:ten«Te    t.:   ^e 

V ';;%.-!■.!. I ::•.'.'  •  r  ■:■  ctricai:    i:  ii  hTmbi;  r.irr^'K.  \ 

'.:■• .'.    I  'io  ='t  pr:i:imt  :o  t;.T plain  -ir  :■:  oii  .•■.'*«*  j 

I  .  •■'.■  ..TiVH  uc  '.lt<r.7,  timiii:  I  isd  r»»»c •-.»:"*.  i 

»    •  ■  I 

»   -      I  -    *  p«  * 

I  A       ■     •'.'  -  «•  t 

Mv  L-.  ' -t.  ri'T.  '.'.i-'.  my  at:.ir«f.  lm  r!a--'vi.    i 

]■.'■■* y«i  A'.*."^  *..'•;  ".■   ■:•*  that  h.v'-i  "levn  "M:.ivi 

:*:-^v  .».-■:  ■:.■::*::•* 'J nrJai,  Jtnd  .:i.n."«"jiHnt;'» 
■;rj,j..^H-^  n^  i.^  J  .  ri;^  miirtt  ":)K.  ■••r  r''««pi*«:t.  , 
:>;j"  *.  2MV  4«.T'-e  \i  *-iiii»  i'.var  ♦<jnnj  va  i 
:;.::  :";^  ;r  *•:.  :  r.  \a  i  intUtr*i*i  :ir:.ii;  niri-  ' 
J.  .  *:;:  *-w  *-;.■:",  ■:  ■-lu  byt  if  i-nir  *r«j/'r«fc  ' 
■. .  i.»:  i-***  '.^i  .  :■?;<;■•  uwwTLT'^n  i"  i.— 'imi^ 
iT  ■.:.:•?  I  ■.;!  rnti  *  s':i;' i  Ji:^  rifa  '  :*'»r  i;ui  vniiiu*  j 
^■:  '■  *•; v I. !>;,.! fi  ..;■■  1  i.i.riunn*?'  [ 

M  ■■:  ji":n  :ji:  ■  ?*«jO»i.Hm'^  afi!'".  u'iir  3iv  . 
Ti  I-  7:;inn»*r.  -.-n  "  !■?  ■.iiii^ii.iir-*  jf  11 1*^1  md 
■.  .:ii:n.  .;'.:•;  :r- '":•  ""jtrs  v*  iil  .i:r.*>».  tiutt*  ir 
i--^.  :"  •a.-*f.i:.,r  ■;•"  ^'.n—*i^'  i»^!ni^  jiih  n:ax 
I  ;rj;.ii  in»i  n- ■:if"  ;[  iiimi*.  "nit  :ti:»mi:s-r  nr 
":;•:  ""•  '.ii-jT"*  iflii  in'tiJirr  :\ic  'In:  j^'-'^nrinra. 
H:  i:;i.*"»v.'iilH  ••;.):ir'lv  v[:i  vfiic'i  \'  -  :m 
:.     ,"■■  r'j.    ti     rn-.'.n:^  .,r    ?m:jilrr  in'mji-ionM- 

•  AM     "i'i'x-.t,-     in«i    "iin'i.jiTuorii.il"     liifi-r'-'ii 
■I'l     ]*'.     iiiir    A- :    'n;n.-      :i    ir'-.Lin     ir-.     i»ii 

.!!  '-'■    I..       ■•  :..:,'i'""  ir-tn      ""Vl    i"'"!"  .■  ■;.'!l    .1     ir."-.       •..'■■•—- 

■  ■■  ."'i    II     )'  •!  ■     ?•■    f  *t'*m";  "n  n»r     :.ii  li*.  Ji'i   -5  '••tnt*- 
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but  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me  for  telling 
you  what  yon  knew  before.  To  be  told  what 
we  know,  flatters  our  self-love,  and  makes 
us  think,  with  some  self-gratulation,  what 
sharp  fellows  wo  are ;  but  to  be  told  what  we 
don't  know  generally  wounds  our  vanity  or 
excites  our  scepticism,  and  inclines  us  to  a 
suspicion  that  our  informant,  though  doubt- 
less a  well-informed  person,  is  playing  upon 
our  credulity  or  making  game  of  our  ignorance. 
You  will,  perhaps,  objet:t  that  in  my  theory 
of  corporeal  duality,  (I  don*t  hint'  at  the 
duality  of  the  mind,  for  that  is  a  subject  above 
my  reach,  and  above  my  ken),  I  am  but  giving 
another  name  to  the  hypocrisy  of  mankind. 
But  the  duality  I  mean  is  not  always  hypo- 
critical. The  double  man  is  frequently  un- 
conscious of  his  duality.  He  is  as  sincere  in 
one  part  as  he  is  in  the  other,  and  believes 
himself  just  as  6rmly  to  be  the  person  he  is 
representing,  as  an  accompli8hed  actress,  such 
as  Miss  O'Neil,  would  shed  real,  scalding  tears, 
and  sob  out  words  that  came  really  from  the 
heart;  or  as  tipsy  Manager  Elliston,  in  the 
height  and  glory,  the  tinsel  and  Dutch  metal 
of  a  cardboard  coronation,  thought  himself 
Geors^e  the  Fourth  in  reality,  and  blessed  his 

feople  with  vinous  solemnity  and  sincerity, 
f  people  would  believe  a  little  more  in  this 
duality,  this  Siamese-twin  quality  of  their 
neighbours  and  of  themselves,  they  would 
be  more  tolerant;  they  would  not  accuse 
of  unblushing  disregard  of  truth  the  gentle- 
man who,  when  they  had  knocked  at  his 
door,  entered  his  hall,  and  felt  his  oilcloth 
beneath  their  very  feet,  called,  himself,  over 
the  bannisters,  that  he  was  not  at  home.  Mr. 
Smith,  they  might  thus  reason,  the  working, 
novel-writing,  statistic-hatching,  or  simply 
lazy  and  dun-hating  Mr.  Smith,  may  certainly 
be,  and  is,  on  the  first  floor  landing;  but  the 
other  Mr.  Smith,  his  double,  who  has  time  to 
spare,  and  likes  morning  calls,  and  can  con- 
veniently settle  the  little  bill  they  have  called 
about,  is  not  at  home.  He  is  a  hundred 
miles  away.  He  has  just  stepped  out.  It 
is  uncertain  when  he  will  return.  Duality, 
like  charity,  would  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins. 

Some  men  are  double  willingly,  knowingly, 
and  with  premeditation — who  can  be  both 
wolves  and  lambs;  and  with  these,  most 
frequently  the  lamb's  face  is  the  mask,  and 
the  wolf's  the  genuine  article.  Many  put  on 
masquerade  knowingly  but  unwillingly,  and 
curse  the  mask  and  domino  wliile  they  wear 
them.  A  great  many  wear  double  skins  un- 
consciously, and  would  be  surprised  if  you 
were  to  tell  thom  that  they  once  were  some  one 
else  than  what  they  are  now,  nnd  have  still 
another  skin  beneath  the  masquerading  one. 
Such  is  the  plou^rhboy,  over  whose  uncouth 
limbs  has  been  drag«^ed,  slowly  and  pain- 
fully, a  ti«;litly  fitting  garment  of  discipline 
and  drill.  Such  is  the  schoolmaster  who 
has  a  crickct-lovinjr,  child-petting,  laughter- 
exciting,  joke-cracking  skin  for  inmost  cover- 


ing, but  is  swathed  without  in  parchment 
bands  of  authority  and  stem  words — bands 
scribbled  over  with  declensions  and  perfects 
forming  in  an,  stained  with  ink,  dusty  with 
the  powder  of  alate  pencils,  stockaded  with  a 
chevaux-de-frise  of  cane  and  birch.  There  it 
the  duality  donned  by  the  exigency  of  position. 
The  fat  man  who  knows  himself  inwardly, 
and  is  notorionsly  at  home  a  ninny,  yet,  awake 
to  the  responsibility  of  a  cocked  hat  and  staff 
and  gold  laced  coat,  frowns  himself  into  the 
semblance  of  the  most  austere  of  beadles. 
Necessity  is  the  mother  not  only  of  inven- 
tion, but  of  duality  in  men;  and  habit  is 
the  great  wet  nurse.  She  suckles  the  twins, 
and  sends  them  forth  into  the  world. 

Look  at  Lord  de  Rougecoffer,  Secretary  of 
the  department  of  State  for  no  matter  what 
affairs,  and  see  how  double  a  man  habit  has 
made  him.  To  look  at  him,  throning  on  the 
Treasury  bench,  you  would  think  that  nothing 
less  than  the  great  cauldron  of  broth  politicid 
could  simmer  and  bubble  beneath  hlB  hat,  and 
that  the  domeatic  pot-au-feu  could  And  no 
place  there.  To  hear  him  pleading  with  all 
the  majesty  of  ofiicial  eloquence  the  cause  of 
tapeology,  irremediably  crushing  into  an  inert 
and  shapeless  mass  her  Majesty's  Opposition 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house  (he  has  been 
crushed  himself,  many  a  time,  when  he  sat 
opposite),  sonorously  rapping  the  tin  box  of 
oflice,  zealously  coughing  down  injudicious 
grievance-mongers,  nay,  even  imitating  the 
cries  of  the  inferior  animals,  for  the  better 
carrying  on  of  the  Government  of  which  he  is 
a  menioer.  To  watch  the  wearying  and 
laborious  course  of  his  official  life,  the  tread- 
mill industry  to  which  he  is  daily  and  nightly 
doomed,  the  matter-of-fact  phraseology  and 
action  to  which  he  is  confined ;  to  observe  all 
this  you  might  think  that  he  was  an  incarna- 
tion of  Hansard's  Debates,  Babbage's  cal- 
culating machines,  and  Walkingame  s  Tutor's 
Assistant,  indeflnitely  multiplied;  that  his 
bowels  were  of  red  tape,  his  blood  of  liquefled 
sealing-wax,  his  brain  a  pulp  of  mashed  blue- 
books.  Yet  this  Lord  de  Rougecoffer  of 
Downing  Street,  the  Treasury  bench,  and  the 
division  lobby,  this  crusher  of  Oppositions, 
and  pooh-pooher  of  deputations,  has  a  double 
in  Belgrave  Square,  enthusiastically  devoted 
to  the  acquisition  of  Raphaels,  Correggios, 
Dresden  china  and  Etruscan  vases ;  a  double 
so  thoroughly  a  magister  coquimz  that  he 
seriously  contemplates  writing  a  cookery- 
book  ;  a  double  enjoying  Punch,  and  with  an 
acknowledged  partiality  for  Ethiopian  sere- 
naders;  a  double  at  a  beautiful  park  down 
in  Hampshire,  who  is  regarded  as  an  oracle 
on  all  matters  connected  with  agriculture  by 
ill-used  and  ruined  gentlemen  with  top-boots 
and  heavy  gold  chains ;  who  has  a  pcnchanl 
almost  amounting  to  a  foible  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  pelargonium ;  a  double  who  is  the 
delight  of  the  smaller  branches  of  a  large 
family ;  who  can  do  the  doll  trick  to  a  nicety, 
make  plum-puddings  in  his  hat,  cut  an  orange 
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irit<f  h  licrtrrl  liiiiIli|ilirMtif)n  tiilili*  of  hlinprH, 
(intl  niiiki*  iih  I'Xri'lli-Ilt  li  *' hnrk  "  lit  Iciip  frufr 
iiH  itiiy  ytmii'j  ^rriillfiiiiili  IVdiii  tin*  ii|ri'H  oi'i'i;.|ht 
lit    IWrlvc,  ilii'liihivc,  nilllil    Mfhlii',      Till'  lioril 

ill  Dti^^iiiii'r  Hiri'i-t  \i)iiii(H  hiniihticH  liy  tln' 
iMiIiiiiit) :  till'  1,111(1  ill  ])(>l|Lr|-itvii  Ni|niirr  in  an 
ifHlilVcniii  liiiinl  lit  ciiiiiitiri^r  at  v\liiht,  niu\ 
Uv.wr  niiilil  iiiiilt'rMtiiihl  a  hi'tliiifr-liook.  TIm' 
liiii'il  ill  piivMtf  lilit  \H  li  iiolilt'iniiii  of  iiiiini- 
|ii*iii'liMlili*  M'r.ii'ily.  of  iiih|iii*Miiiiiril  raiiilour 
iiiiti  hiiii'i-tily,  niiil  mjiiyH  tlio  ]Mmsi*N>'i(in  ni'  nn 
c'ki'i-llriil  iiu'ltitiiy  ;  llu*  l.onl  in  Si.  »S(r|ihcirN 
I'lHitidt'iitlv  nniinii  litiu-k  tu  l>i»  wliitis  !«liiitlIi*M, 
pri'XaiiiMtrH.  iiiid  li.irki  nut  nl'  tihli^.'ltiiMH  ill 
an  iiiiorcniU  iii.innrr,  ami  \\i\h  a  i'oii\i'iii('iit 
t*ot^i-U\itni*hN  lit'  \\\\i\{  lio  li:iM  Ntijil  nr  done,  :iih1 
}s\\A\  lti>  tiUvihl  all. I  liai  prtiiuiMMl,  to  nay  i>rdti, 
wtiicli  In  iimIIv  Mii|«iioiii:^. 

II  lint  ^ixi'H  a  tliMili!«'  i'utii-lo  to  Mr.  .lolin 
Tiilt  ,ii|  llu'  tiiin  ol  T.uo  aiiil  Trrtl^  of  liir 
*Ml\  o(  l.oiu1«Mi.  !«)ii|M>iok«'r.  ih-A*  Mr.  Trrll  I 
iJt  .*  iiU'iiixt*  Jt  ••piit,  w  nil  a  lii'Rv  whi^krr.  a  j 
l\ri)%>\o!i'l'.l  \\!»l»'  l:»\  k*'Ii«th,  ;;I;il  Ml  i-xil  v\k\ 
llo  I'*  l!u'  tt'iTiM  I'f  !.!>  i'!t-iks,  V.w  \y\\w  of 
»* -Av  .I't .  .'N  t',»*  !■■.!.!»,. .r  I'f  III'  .K  :  i:'*.ili'!ii 
»*'i*\,"  ;  »«.-*o       II  ^  '»..     \   r.  k    >   1  f  >'  'i'«i   t;:;.! 


squans  nnd  up  the  rotU*n  staircase  (worn 
with  hopcUrHH  (-ru'DtM'  footHtops)  of  No.  :i02; 
whiMi  you  ri'ad  on  a  Kc'owlini;  door  nn  iniicrip> 
tion  pnrportin<r  it  to  be  thi*  ontraaee  to 
Mi'MHrn.  Harrow  and  Wrt-nchV  of!ice»;  when, 
itprnin^r  that  door,  which  creaks  on  its  hinm 
a.H  tlioii^rh  rJirnt.H  wore  bein|r  M^ueezed  behind 
it,  you  push  open  the  inner  dour  of  bsize, 
whii'h  yiiliiH  with  n  Boftness  equal  to  the 
velvet  of  a  eaf h  paw  ;  when  you  have  waited 
a  Kullicicnt  time  in  the  outer  oflice,  and  shodo 
dered  at  the  white-fuced  runnera,  and  the 
^haNtly  Law  AInianaek,  like  Charles  the 
First 'h  death  warrant  in  a  bhiek  frame,  and 
listened  to  the  infernal  niUKie  of  the  busy. 
writinir  elrrks,  Nforin^^  the  doom  of  clients  on 
parehnient  cut  from  etientn*  skins,  with  pens 
plui'ked  from  clifntB"  feathers,  with  ink 
distilled  from  etient^'  blood,  tempered  with 
the  ^all  of  hiw,  (as  all  the^e  matters  appear 
to  \oii'^:  whrn  \ou  are  nt  hibt  admitted  to 
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and    to    an    interview 

x\ith  Mr.  Harrow:  when,  as  a  debtor,  VOU 
h;.xi«  In  L'ljed  tV'r  time,  for  lenity,  for  mercy, 
j;rd  h:\i'  In  en  rifuscd;  or.  us  a  creditor, 
r:>'.i :  •  d  to  Mr.  H;irr(«w's  Mand  promises  to 
Hroxxn  v,:\  !••  si  ize  Jon^si's  sticks,  to 
r.ri*  \\  ..:  S::.'.lh  d«.-s  rot  pips  his* 
x\.  ;■:■■  .\.'  r.  !  •  >er\e  Ti-rrpkins  with  a 
.  .  .  ■  ::■•;.  fcv  •-!  t  r-vr^s  <f  outlax^rv 
-:  K  •  >  •  :  wr^z  \  a  hive  p:.:d  a  bi"l 
^■*.  •:  '. -  -.  \r  :rt>-.  •  ii-d  with  one  \\  hieh 
:  *  *»  V  r-. r-Uf!  ^hirci*  ff  pnyin»f : 
■  ;.  .  '  ■.  ?;-ti-:r :  :.  t).e  rr."*'.ry  .M.d 
—  ■■ :  -v.\^r  ly.ir.ci!  :•:».  !r.?".'trio 
■    -  "       ^-. -.  :-■•.■■  V  (?r>v»  r-i 
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residence.  The  chief  clerk  (who  has  the  keenest 
nose  and  sharpest  talon  fur  a  recalcitrant 
bankrupt  of  any  managing  clerk  in  the 
square)  keeps  rabbits,  portioned  his  laundre^*s 
daughter  when  she  married,  and  always  weeps 
when  he  goes  to  the  play,  and  the  **  Rent 
Day"  is  performed.  The  clerks  who  write 
the  doom  of  clients,  the  runners,  the  process- 
servers,  leave  their  deadly  cunning,  and  re- 
morseless writs,  and  life-destroying  processes 
in  their  desks  and  blue  bags  and  greasy 
leathern  pouches ;  they  leave  their  skin  behind 
too;  and, after  office-hours,  are  joyous  boon 
companions,  irreproachable  husbands  in  small 
suburban  cottages,  sweethearts  leaving  nothing 
to  be  desired,  free-hearted  roysterers  always 
willing  to  be  their  twopence  to  another's 
twopence,  men  and  brothers  feeling  another's 
woe,  hiding  the  faults  thev  see,  showing 
mercy,  inter-aiding  and  assisting  each  other. 
And,  believe  me,  this  species  of  duality  is  not 
the  most  uncommon.  The  butcher  is,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  kind-hearted  and  peaceable 
at  home;  Sanson,  the  executioner,  had  a 
passion  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  and 
played  prettily  on  the  piano ;  General  Haynau, 
I  dare  say  (for  the  sake  of  argument,  at  least), 
is  a  "  love"  of  an  old  gentleman  in  private  life, 
with  such  "  loves  "  of  grey  moustachios,  and  so 
full  of  anecdote!  Do  you  think  the  tiger 
is  savage  and  brutal  in  domestic  life;  that 
the  hyena  does  not  laugh  good-humouredly  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family ;  that  the  wolf  can't 
be  sociable  ?  No  such  thing.  I  dare  say 
that  clouds  do  sometimes  obscure  the  zoolo- 
gical felicity ;  that  Mrs.  Tiger  occasionally 
complains,  should  the  antelope  be  tough  or 
the  marrow  scanty;  that  Miss  Hyena  may 
lament  the  hardness  of  the  times  and  the 
scarcity  of  carrion  :  and  that  Mr.  Lupus  may 
do  worse  than  he  expected  during  the  winter; 
but,  perhaps,  they  don't  howl,  and  yell,  and 
craunch,  and  tear  at  home  ? 

We  grow  so  accustomed  to  see  people  in 
one  character  and  costume,  that  we  can 
scarcely  fancy  the  possibility  of  the  duality 
they  certainly  possess.  For  us  the  lion  must 
be  always  lying  in  a  hole  under  a  rock,  wait- 
ing for  a  traveller.  We  ignore  his  duality, 
the  lion  at  home.  We  have  grown  so  ac- 
customed to  a  Mr.  Charles  Kean  in  a  spangled 
tunic,  or  a  Mr.  Buckstone  in  a  skyblue  coat  :uid 
scanty  nankeen  trousers,  that  we  can't  fancy 
them  in  private  lite  save  in  similar  costumes, 
asking  for  beer  in  blank  verse,  in  the  first  case ; 
throwing  the  spectators  into  convulsions  of 
laughter  by  poking  the  lire,  in  the  second. 
We  so  mix  up  double  men  and  double  dresses 
and  double  avocations,  that  we  fail  to  recog- 
nise even  persons  with  whom  we  are  familiar 
when  they  have  laid  the  state  dress  and  state 
character  aside,  and  walk  abroad  plain  men. 
We  see  a  quiet-looking  gentleman  in  plain 
black  cheapi'ninj:^  asparagus  in  Co  vent  Garden 
Market,  and  are  told  that  he  is  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Where  is  his  bag- 
wig,  his  mace  that  he  should  use  as  a  walking- 


stick,  or  at  least  carry  under  his  arm  like  an 
umbrella?  Where  is  his  three-cornered  hat, 
with  which  he  does  those  curious  hanky-panky 
tricks  in  counting  members?  We  are  shown  a 
stout  gentleman  in  a  white  hat  and  a  cut-away 
coat  close  to  a  handsome  quiet-looking  man, 
Su^okingacigar,  and  are  told  that  one  designed 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  that  the  other  raised 
the  BritaAnia  Bridge.  Where  are  their  com- 
passes, their  rules,  their  squares  ?  Why  don't 
they  walk  about  the  streets  with  their  hands 
thrust  in  their  waistcoats,  their  hair  thrown 
back,  their  eyes  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling  ? 
Without  going  quite  so  far  as  the  boy  who 
believed  that  every  judge  was  bom  with  a 
wig  on  his  head  and  ermme  on  his  shoulders, 
can  you,  can  I,  fancy  a  judge  in  a  jacket  and 
a  wide-awake  hat?  Is  there  not  something 
unnatural  and  inharmonious  in  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  picture  of  an  archbishop  in  a 
nightcap?  We  can  fancy  a  burglar  clean- 
ing his  dark  lantern,  oiling  his  centre-bit, 
loading  his  pistols;  but  con  we  fancy  him 
tending  his  sick  wife,  or  playing  with  his 
children  ? 

It  may  be  the  ruling  habit,  after  all,  and 
not  the  ruling  passion  that  is  stron?  in 
death.  The  schoolmaster  who  directed  hia 
scholars  to  be  dismissed;  the  judge  who  sent 
the  jury  to  consider  of  their  verdict;  the 
warrior  who  murmured  tite  d'armee!  the 
mathematician  who  gave  the  square  of  twelve ; 
the  comedian  who  said,  ^  drop  the  curtain ; 
the  farce  is  over ;"  all  these  responded  more  to 
some  watchword  of  habit,  than  of  a  predomi- 
nant passion.  Doctor  Black,  though  an  ex- 
cellent schoolmaster,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  had  a  passion  for  teaching  boys  their 
accidence ;  it  was,  perhaps,  more  the  habit  of 
the  judge  to  sum  up  evidence  for  the  jury,  than 
his  passion ;  tough  Napoleon  certainly  had  a 
passion  for  war;  the  mathematician  (I  forget 
his  name)  was  habituated  to  arithmetical 
exercises,  and  gave  the  square  of  twelve 
through  the  force  of  habit;  and  as  for  the 
actor,  as  for  poor  Moli^re,  he  was  a  comedian 
through  necessity,  and  not,  Heaven  knows, 
through  any  passion  for  performing.  Among 
the  instances  where  the  ruling  passion  does 
really  seem  to  have  been  strong  in  death, 
those  of  the  miser  who  wished  the  candle  to 
be  extinguished,  as  "he  could  die  in  the 
dark,"  and  the  Highland  Cateran  who  ob- 
jected to  extreme  unction  as  an  "  unco  waste 
of  ulzie,"  seem  to  me  the  most  worthy  of 
notice ;  though  I  am  afraid  the  foundation  on 
which  their  authenticity  rests  is  rather 
dubious. 


CHIPS. 


CLIMATE   OF    AUSTRALIA. 

Some  information  on  this  subject  may  be 
useful,  just  now  : — Port  Jackson,  in  New 
South  Wales,  on  which  the  city  of  Sydney 
stands,  is    found,   by    thermometrical    com- 
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IMuisoD,  to  have  the  summer  of  Avifdod, 
Constantinople,  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia, 
in  the  United  States,  and  a  winter  very 
nearly  similar  to  that  of  Cairo  in  Egypt  Its 
fluctuations  correspond  with  those  or  Paris, 
and  its  annual  mean  temperature  with  Messina 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Port  Philip,  the  bay  into  which  the  river 
port  of  Melbourne  flows,  resembles,  in  its 
summer  season,  Baden,  Marseilles,  and  Bour- 
deaux  ;  in  its  winter,  Palermo  or  Buenos 
Ayres;  the  fluctuations  of  its  temperature 
are  those  of  Montpellier,  and  its  annual  mean 
is  that  of  Naples. 

Launceston,  in  Van  Dieman*s  Land,  re- 
sembles Mannheim,  La  Kochello,and  Toulouse, 
and,  in  its  winter  and  its  annual  mean,  Lisbon 
and  Perpiflfnan. 

Lastly,  Port  Arthur,  the  extreme  southern 
station  of  Van  Dieman*s  Land,  possesses  the 
summer  of  Tilsit,  Dantzic,  Augsburg,  and 
Jena,  and  a  winter  like  that  of  Smyrna. 

According,  then,  to  these  statements,  the 
thermometrical  fluctuations  assimilate  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  L:ind  to  a 
tropical  region.  The  summer  season  of  the  two 
colonies  resembles  the  summer  of  that  part  of 
Western  Europe  which  lies  between  the  lati- 
tudes of  forty-one  degrees,  fifty-three  minutes, 
and  flfly-five  degrees,  fifty-seven  minutes;  and 
the  winter  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
which^-enclosed  between  the  coasts  of  Spain, 
Italy,  France,  and  Algiers— extends  to  Tunis 
and  Cairo.  Thus  are  concentrated  within 
the  space  of  eleven  degrees  of  latitude  the 
elements  of  seasons  most  requisite  and  essential 
for  exalting  all  the  energies  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life. 

The  climate  condition  of  New  South  Wales 
and  of  all  Australia  is  represented  in  the  most 
favourable  light  by  its  rich  flora,  and  the 
healthy  condition  of  iU  aborigines  and 
indigenous  animals.  At  Tahlee,  near  Port 
Stephens,  the  plantain  grows  in  company 
with  the  vine,  the  peach,  the  apple,  the 
English  oak,  and  in  close  vicinity  to  the 
eucalyptoe  and  mimosa.  Kangaroo,  sheep, 
emeu,  and  homed  cattle,  roam  together  in  the 
same  forests,  seeking  sustenance  from  the  same 
herbage. 

But  what  mainly  illustrates  the  fertility  and 
salubrity  of  these  countries  is  the  healthiness 
of  the  Eo|[lish  settlers  who  have  tiken  root  in 
the  soil.  No  endemic,  and  seldom  any  epidemic 
diseases  of  grave  character,  prevail ;  and 
if  even  partial  deterioration  of  the  progeny 
is  sometimes  seen,  it  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
pertinacity  with  which  the  English  race  cling 
to  their  original  modes  of  living  —  to  the 
abase  of  strong  wines,  malt  liquors,  and 
particularly  to  the  excessive  consumption  of 
animal  food  of  the  richest  description. 
Even  to  the  mode  of  clothing  and  housing 
may  be  traced  individual  diseases,  such 
as  dyspepsia,  premature  decay  of  teeth, 
and  afiection  of  the  brain.  Much  useful 
JuformatioD,  of  the  character  here  produced, 


may  be  gleaned  from  '^New   South   Walet 
andf  Van  Dieman*8  Land,"*  by   Coont  P.  E. 

de  Strzelecki. 


THE  FIRST-BORN. 

Tbi  Fiffrt-bom  is  a  Fairr  child, 

A  wondfons  emuiatkm ! 
A  UneW«  cmatnn,  food  and  wilfr* 

A  movinc  •zaltatkm! 
B«iM«  Uw  hearth,  opoo  Uw  itair. 

Its  footstep  laaf  ha  wiih  li«litaMi  : 
And  cradlci!.  all  its  featnm  fair 

Art  touched  with  mrstic  btichtBCi^ 


FiBt  plcdfre  of  their  bethiotbed;] 

O,  happr  they  that  claim  it ! 
First  gift  ilirvct  from  UeaT'n 

O.  happ7  ther  that  name  it ! 
It  tones  the  hoa^riioid  with  its 

Anil,  with  qaick  lanfhtcr  rinfing » 
Makes  the  inanimata  rooms  rQOWOa 

A  hidden  raptors  briof  inc* 

Its  beaotr  all  the  beaotcoas  thinfi 

Df  kindred  liffht  resembles  ; 
Bat,  evermore  with  flattering  winga. 

On  fairr  confines  tremblea. 
80  much  of  thone  that  rave  it  biftk. 

Of  Fathor  and  of  .Mother : 
80  mach  of  tliit  world  baill  on 

And  so  much  of  another ! 


SHADOWS. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  FAII5T  BURIfET  AT  COURT. 

It  is  1779.  There  is  an  am  using;  scene  in  Mr. 
Thrale's  villa  at  Streatham.  The  house,  as 
usual,  is  full  of  company.  Mr.  Boswell,  who 
has  recently  arrived  in  London,  comes  for  a 
momin|r  visit;  and  what  was  then  called  a 
^'  collation  "  is  ordered.  The  sprightly  hostess 
takes  her  seat,  with  Dr.  Johnson  on  her  right 
Next  him  is  a  vacant  chair,  which  Boswell  is 
about  to  occupy,  according  to  his  wont  as  the 
umbra  of  his  illustrious  friend.  Mr.  Seward 
interferes  with — "Mr.  Boswell,  that  seat  is 
Miss  BurneyV*  Into  the  chair  slides  *'the 
little  Bumey  ;'*  and  the  good  Doctor  rolls 
about,  and  c^Iares  upon  Fanny  with  his  large 
one  eye.  and  caresses  her  as  he  would  a  petted 
child.  Boswell  is  mnd  with  jealousy.  He 
will  not  eat;  he  takes  no  place  at  the  table; 
but  seizes  a  chair,  and  plants  himself  behind 
the  sage  and  his  jrroftirt'r.  There  is  a  laugh 
and  a  whisper  about  *"  Bozzy,**  when  another 
wig  is  thrust  between  the  Doctor's  wicr  and 
the  lady's  powdered  Umptc,  Terrible  is  the 
reproof:  "  What  do  you  do  here,  sir?  Go  to 
the  table,  sir.  One  would  take  you  for  a 
Brangton." — **  A  Brangton,  sir  ?  What  is  a 
Brangton,  sir?" — "What  company  have  you 
kept  not  to  know  that,  sir?"  Poor  Boswell 
is  soon  informed.  Brangton  is  the  name  of 
a  vulgar  family  in  "Evelina;"  and  the  little 
lady  who  has  dispossessed  him  of  the  place  of 
honour  is  the  authoress  of  that  novel. 

Four  years  pass  on,  and  Boswell  knows  his 
cue  better.    He  calls  at  Johnson's  house,  and 


i 


finds  bim  at  tun  wtLh  "the  celebrated  Miss 
Bunjey."  Ha  is  evidently  in  Iha  way.  Johnson, 
in  answer  lo  somelliing  nbout  par)  [am  en  tar  v 
speakers,  mjs,  "  Why  do  you  spenk  here  ? 
Either  to  ustnict  or  enterUio,  uhich  is  a 
beDflvnlcol  motive ;  or  for  diitinctjon,  whii'h 
is  A  selfish  motive."  The  canny  Sent  disarms 
him — he  mentions  "  Cecilia ; "  and  then  John- 
aon,  with  »a  air  of  snimated  BaJafaction,  as 
the  biographer  records — "  Sir,  if  you  talk  of 
'  Cecilia,'  talk  on." 

The  gentieness  lo  Fanny,  and  the  roughness 
to  Bony,  we  all  over.  Johnson  hns  pres-icd 
her  hand  for  the  lust  time,  and  said,  "  Ah,  priti 


celebrated  Miss  Burney "  is  on  a  visit 
Mrs.  Delany,  at  VViadsor.  This  is  the  u'idi 
of  Dr.  Delany,  the  friend  and  panegyrist  of 
Swift ;  so  that  she  formed  a  link  between  the 
times  of  Georgo  the  Third  and  the  times  oC 
Anne.  The  King  had  pven  Mrs.  Delany  the 
ocuupation  of  a  sm:ill  house  close  by  the  Royal 
Lodge  at  Wiodsor ;  and  he  woold  occasionally 
walk  in  for  a  gossip  with  the  ancient  lady. 
The  Queen,  loo,  would  sometimes  come. 
Fanny  Barney  had  been  in  a  duller  for  many 
days  abont  these  visits,  ready  to  fly  off  if  any 
one  knocked  at  the  street-door.  On  this 
wintry  afternoon  she  is  in  the  drawing-room, 
with  Mrs.  Delauy's  niece,  and  a  little  girl, 
playing  at  puss^in-the-comer.  Without  any 
■noouncement,  the  door  opens,  and  a  large 
man,  in  deep  mourning,  enters,  almtting  the 
door  himself.  The  niei'o  exclaims,  "Aunt, 
the  King,  the  King;"  and  the  kittens  rush  to 
(he  sides  of  the  room,  as  if  they  bud  been 
mice,  and  a  real  grimalkin  bad  appeared 
amongHt  tliem.  Foony  is  planted  against  Ihe 
wall,  and  she  aays,  that  she  hoped  to  glide 
out  of  the  room;  but  Majesty  asks,  •■la  that 
Miss  Burney!"  And  then.  Miss  Bumey — 
standing  against  Ihe  wall,  as  everybody  else 
stood,  with  the  exception  of  the  venerable  lady 
— had,  after  aoodry  royal  monologues  about 
James's  powder,  and  wh Doping- congh,  and 
rheumatism,  the  happiness  (tor  who  can 
doubt  that  it  was  happiness)  to  hear  the  King 
begin  to  talk  about  "  Evelina ; "  and  how  she 
never  told  her  father  about  the  book.  Then 
the  Ring,  coming  close  up,  said,  "  But  what? 
what?  how  was  it!" — "Sir!" — "How  came 
jou!  how  happened  it!  what!  what!" — "I 
— I — only  wrote,  sir,  for  my  own  amusement, 
only  in  some  odd  idle  hours." — "But  your 
publishing,  your  priotiug,  how  was  Uiat ! " — 

"That  was,  sir,  only  hucanse "  "What!" 

— "  I  thought,  sir,  it  would  look  very  well  in 
print" — "Ha!  ha  I  very  fair,  bdeed!  that's 
being  very  fair  and  honest !" 

Now  comes  the  Queen — and  then  the  King 
repeats  all  that  he  had  said,  and  all  that 
Miss  Burney  had  said — and  coming  up  to  the 
bewildered  miuden  again,  asks,  "  Are  you 
musical!" — "Nut  a  performer,  sir."  The 
King  cToasea  to  the  Queen,  and  commanieates 
the  nict.    But  the  royal  curiouty  is  not  quite 
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B.itisfied.  "  Are  you  sure  you  never  play  ; 
never  touch  the  keys  at  all!" — "Never  to 
acknowledge  it,  sir," — "Oh,  that's  it;'  and 
he  imparts  to  the  Queen,  "She  does  play,  but 
not  to  acknowledge  it."  There  is  then  a  great 
deal  of  talk  in  the  middle  of  the  room — while 
those  against  the  wall  answer  if  spoken 
when  the  Queen  in  a  low  voice,  says,  "  Miss 
Barney ;" — and  upon  Miss  Burney  coming  np 
to  her,  whispeis — "But  shall  we  have  no 
more — nothing  more!"  and  Fanny  cannot 
but  nnderstand  her,  and  shakes  her  head. 

We  see  the  shadow  of  "  little  Burney," 
she  writes  twenty  pages  of  her  diary  on  that 
eventful  evening,  amiling  with  ineflable  happi- 
ness, and,  we  almost  fear,  forgetUng  that  she 
had  lived  with  those  whose  commendation 
was  worth — shall  we  say  it ! — almost  as  much 
as  "the  excessive  condescension"  lo  the 
auihoreas  standing  againsl  the  wall  in  Mrs. 
Delany's  draw  ing-room. 

In  July  I7S6,  Miss  Bumey  has  attained,  in 
the  view  of  the  world,  a  high  promotion. 
She  is  of  the  Queen's  houscho^.  She  has  a 
irawing-room  and  a  bed-room  in  the  Lodge 
kt  Windsor;  a  footman,  and  two  hundred 

J 'ear.  Is  the  authoress  of  "Evelina"  a 
ential  amanuensis, — or  English  reader 
inalructrcss  of  a  Princess!  We  see  lierahodow 
I  the  unvarying  course  of  her  daily  life. 
Fanny  rises  at  six  o'clock.  She  dresses 
morning  gown  and  cap,  and  waits  her  first 
ainmona.  What  summons  her!  A  bell. 
The  celebraled  Mias  Burney,"  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  can  never  hear  that  bell  with- 
itart,  and  a  blush  of  conscious  shame  at 
m  strange  degradation.  These  are  her 
own  words.  Poor  little  Burney !  Vour  father, 
wc  would  fain  believe,  forced  you  tn  wear 
these  chains  of  servitude;  or  perhaps  you 
ou^ht  thnt  lo  wait  upon  a  "  sweel  Queen  " 
a  lady's  maid — yes,  Fanny,  &  lady's  maid, 
■thing  more  nor  less — was  to  be  a  bright 
fairy  dressing  a  bom  princess  all  in  silk  and 
diamonds  for  a  ball,  where  the  fairy  herself 
might  someiimes  danee.  It  is  really  very 
prosaic  work;  Miss  Bbmey  has  a  helper — 
me  Mrs.  Thietky ;  but  there  is  also  a  lady 
bove  her  in  office,  one  Mrs.  Schwellenbcrg. 
Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  there  is  the 
ing  dressing.  Mrs.  Thielky 
hands  the  things,  and  Fanny  puts  them  o~ 
At  a  quarter  before  one  begina  the  dresait 
for  the  day.  Fanny  onght  to  be  dressed 
herself  before  she  enters  Ihe  royal  presence; 
lut,  we  grieve  to  say,  she  is  orien  unpunctual 
nd  half  unpowdered.  Pethaps  she  has  been 
mtising  over  the  remembrance  of  the  wisdom 
of  Burke,  or  the  kindness  of  Reynolds,  wrapt 
in  a  dream  of  the  old  familiar  faces.  The 
bell  rings,  and  she  must  go.  Mrs.  Sohwellen 
berg  is  there,  and  Mrs.  Thielky ;  and  the 
liL-lp    the    Queen   off  with   her  gown. 


reading  the  newspaper  during  the  operation  f 
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At  thrco  o  clock  the  ceremony  \n  finUhed; 
and  **tho  celebrntcd  authoress'*  has  actu- 
ally two  hours  of  frctidom.  la  she  jotting 
down  notos  for  "Camilla,"  or  does  she  get 
a  breezy  walk  in  the  Little  Park,  shaded  from 
that  July  sun  by  those  o'er-arching  elms, 
Aolemn  as  a  cathedral  aisle — as  solemn,  but 
how  much  more  sweet!  Poor  Funny!  she 
nlso  has  had  to  put  on  hor  powdering 
things — the  hair-dresser  has  been  with  her 
also  a  little  afler  noon,  and  she  has  had  no 
leisure  to  read  the  newspaper.  She  must  sit 
hUU,  lest  the  curls  should  be  deranged,  till 
she  goes  to  dine  with  cross  Mrs.  Schwellenberg, 
punctually  at  live.  No  wonder  that  she  gives 
way  to  dejection  of  spirits,  and  mopes  over 
her  diarv.  For  three  hours  Fanny  is  Ute-d- 
Ute  with  the  superior  lady  of  the  dressing- 
room  mysteries,  who  propitiates  the  novice 
after  this  fashion:  **I  tell  you  once,  I  tihall 
do  for  you  what  I  can;  you  are  to  have  a 
gown.  The  Queen  will  give  you  a  gown ! 
The  Queen  says  you  are  not  rich.**  Fanny 
pouts :  "  I  have  two  new  gowns,  and  there- 
fore do  not  require  another.** — "  Miss  Bernar, 
I  tell  you  once,  when  the  Queen  will  give  you 
a  gown,  you  must  be  humble,  thankful.*' 
Poor  little  Burney !  At  eight  o^clock  the 
Equerry-in-waiting  comes  to  tea  in  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg*s  room,  and  with  him  any 
gentlemen  that  the  King  or  Queen  may  have 
invited  for  the  evening.  Fanny,  for  an  hour, 
is  in  good  society,  as  the  world  terms  it ;  but 
it  is  not  quite  the  society  to  which  she  has 
been  accustomed.  There  is  General  Bude, 
with  a  sneer  in  his  smile  that  looks  sarcastic  ; 
but  Major  Price  is  kind  and  good-humoured  ; 
and  Colonel  Goldsworthy,  although  a  man  of 
but  little  cultivation  or  literature,  delights  in 
a  species  of  dry  humour.  An  oocusion  arrives 
for  the  "celebrated  authoress*'  to  form  a 
•*  grand  design.**  Her  superior  is  left  in 
London,  and  the  presidency  of  the  tea-table 
devolves  upon  Miss  Burney.  She  determines 
to  cut  the  Efiuerries,  and  goes  out ;  she  had 
DO  oflicial  comm:inds  to  make  tea  for  them. 
The  man  of  little  literature  is  anirry,  and 
Miss  Barney  gets  through  the  affair  very 
awkwardly.  Fanny!  you  are  tethered,  you 
had  better  not  tug  at  the  chain.  The  "  sweet 
Queen**  is  very  condescending;  but  she  rarely 
lets  Miss  Barney  forget  that  she  is  there  as 
the  servant,  and  not  as  the  novel-writer. 
The  Queen  has  gone  out  early  with  the  King, 
and  Miss  Barney  thinks  she  m.ny  have  a  lonir 
walk:  she  is  too  -late  for  the  noon-tide 
dressing ;  but  she  rushes  into  the  room  whore 
Majesty  is  already  under  the  hands  of  the  hair- 
dresser, with  no  Burney  lo  have  disrobed  her. 
**  Where  have  you  been.  Miss  Buinev  ? "  It  was 
small  compliment  to  the  authoress  of  **  Kve- 
lina,"  when  the  thundt.T  cloud  had  pissed,  t«» 
be  told  to  look  at  L:idy  Franoes  Howard's 
gown,  and  see  if  it  was  not  very  pretty. 
But  the  poor  Ihinij  receives  it  as  kindness,  and 
dries  her  tears.  U  was  kindness.  The  Queen 
id  rvally  kind  to  her ;  but,  within  that  cucle, 


there  is  an  end  of  free  will.  The  condition  of 
existence  in  those  dreary  walls  is  unmitigated 
slavery.  The  very  highest  are  the  slaves  of 
their  own  forms ;  tlieir  attendants,  from  the 
Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Miss  Burney, 
"the  dresser,** — from  the  Lord  Chamberlam 
to  Colonel  Goldsworthy,  the  Equerry — are 
equally  slaves.  The  man  of  dry  humour  thus 
describes  the  life  which  would  have  killed 
Major  Price,  if  ho  had  not  resigned :  "  Riding, 
and  walking,  and  stinding,  and  bowing, — 
what  a  life  it  is.  Well ;  it*s  honour!  that*8 
one  comfort ;  one  has  the  honour  to  stand  till 
one  has  not  a  foot  left;  and  to  ride  till  one's 
stiff,  and  to  walk  till  one*s  ready  to  drop;  and 
then  one  makes  one's  lowest  bow,  d*ye  see,  and 
blesses  one*s-self  with  joy  for  the  honour.** 
Fanny  is  never  invited  to  hear  the  ereniDg 
concert;  but  Colonel  Goldsworthy  tells  her 
how  tho^e  who  do  hear  it  have  to  stand  in  an 
outer  room  for  two  hours.  To  be  able  to 
stand  for  hours  without  dropping,  to  walk  out 
of  a  room  b  ickwards,  and  never  to  coagh  or 
sneeze — these  were  the  qualifications  for  a 
court  life,  in  the  absence  of  which  ao  talent 
and  no  virtue  would  bo  equivalents. 

We  see  the  shadow  of  Fanny  Burney,  as  on 
two  occasions,  separated  by  an  interval  of  less 
than  three  months,  she  walks  on  Windsor 
ternice. 

On  the  21st  May,  1786— five  months  after 
the  introduction  to  royalty  at  Mrs.DeIany*s — 
Doctor  Burney,  who  is  desirous  to  be  ap- 
pointed Master  of  the  Kiog*s  Band,  when  the 
decease  should  ensue  of  the  then  master,  is 
thus  advised  :  "  Take  your  daughter  in  your 
hand,  and  walk  upon  the  terrace ;  the  King 
will  understand.**  The  King  was  well  expe- 
rienced in   such  hints.     Was  the  Bishop  of 

.\ "in  declining  health," — unquestionably 

the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  B would 

bo  on  Windsor  Terrace  with  his  daughter. 
Was  "  Gold  stick  **  confined  to  his  bed — 
"Silver  stick**  would  soon  bo  shining  on 
Windsor  Terrace.  We  have  seen  the  process 
in  our  boyhood,  some  twenty  years  later  than 
the  Sunday  evening  on  which  Miss  Barney 
stood  to  attract  notice  in  this  "Vanity 
Fair.**  It  was  a  curious  scene.  About 
five  oVIock,  carriajje  after  carriage  began  to 
roil  up  the  castle  hill.  That  hill  was  then  a 
sort  of  street,  with  house  after  house,  close  up 
to  the  ui;ly  barrack,  called  the  Lodge,  which 
Sir  William  Chambers  h:ul  erected  opposite  the 
great  southern  gate  of  the  Castle.  That  lodge 
was  the  seat  of  Fanny  Burney 's  griefs.  It  was 
Sep  irated  from  the  road  lo  the  terrace  by  an 
enclosed  lawn.  The  eastern  terrace  was  the 
great  point  of  attraction.  Here  the  aspirants 
for  royal  smiles  clustered  on  benches  placed 
under  the  C.»>th^  windows,  whilst  the  com- 
monalty were  happy  to  get  a  seat  on  the  low 
wall  ih.it  looked  down  upon  what  was  then  a 
smootli  turf,  but  now  a  girden.  There  is  a 
sudden  hush  :  a  door  is  opened,  and  Mnjesty 
is  seen  deseendini;  the  steps.  The  bands 
bviTst  out  with  "God   save   the  Kinjr!**  the 
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multitude  are  uncovered.  Fanny  has  not 
arrived  quite  in  good  time ;  but  she  is  brought 
with  hidy  Louisa  Clayton,  and  a  place  is 
obtained.  Up  and  down  walk  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  the  Princesses,  and  the  Equerries; 
the  crowd  squeeze  themselves  into  the  nar- 
rowest space  as  they  come,  and  close  in  after 
they  have  passed.  Fanny  is  shy,  and  draws 
her  hat  over  her  face;  she  thinks  her  real 
errand  will  be  suspected;  but  her  chaperon 
puts  her  forward.  The  King  has  his  how 
d'ye  do — and  when  did  you  come — and  how 
long  shall  you  stay — and  when  do  you  come 
ogam  —  and  —  happy  little  Burney — **  Pniy, 
how  goes  on  the  Muse?*' — ^  Not  at  all, 
sir."  — "No!  But  why  1  why  not?"  — 
*»I— I— I  am  afraid,  sir."— "And  why?  of 
what?" — and  the  King  pokes  his  head  under 
her  hat; — "•  Oh  !  she's  afraid."  Doctor  Burney 
had  no  word — and  he  didn't  get  the  place. 

It  is  the  7th  of  August  of  the  same  year — 
the  birthday  of  the  little  princess  Amelia. 
All  the  royal  family  are  "  new  dressed  ;" 
people  of  distinction  come  to  the  terrace  as  to 
a  drawing-room.  Miss  Burney,  too — who  is 
now  one  of  the  queen's  attendunts — is  new 
dressed ;  and  why  should  she  not  go  to  the 
terrace  ?  She  does  go  with  Mrs.  Delany. 
The  King  stops  to  speak  to  the  good  old  lacly 
— ^and  he  once  or  twice  addresses  her  com- 
panion. The  Queen — when  her  attendant 
catches  her  eye — expresses,  by  one  look  of 
surprise,  that  she  ought  not  to  have  been 
there.  Fanny,  in  a  flutter,  kisses  the  little 
Princess  of  three  years'  old — and  before  the 
people  of  distinction,  too !  In  truth,  Miss 
Burney,  you  are  much  too  impulsive;  three 
months  have  made  a  great  difference  in  your 
position,  which  you  rather  fail  to  comprehend. 
A  spiteful  Quarterly  Reviewer — who  found 
out  that  you  wore  five-and-twenty,  and  not 
seventeen,  when  you  wrote  "  Evelina" — says, 
with  the  grandest  of  airs,  that  your  chief,  if 
not  sole  recommendations  to  the  royal  favour 
were  your  *•  literary  merits,"  and  your  "per- 
sonal manners!"  No  doubt,  you  presumed 
upon  those  qualities,  sometimes — and  it  was 
long  before  you  were  aware  that  they  were 
not  wanted  in  your  position. 

"Literary  merits"  have  not  very  often 
public  recognition,  and  when  a  demonstration 
comes  it  is  generally  embarnissing.  There 
was  a  time  when  Miss  Burney,  with  the 
Montagues  and  Thrales  about  her,  would 
have  sat  calmly  in  a  box  at  the  theatre,  and 
received,  without  much  blushing,  a  tribute  to 
her  reputation.  She  is  now  in  the  Equerries' 
box — the  balcony  box — at  one  of  the  great 
theatres,  in  the  front  row  ;  the  Royal  Family 
and  their  suite  immediately  opposite.  The 
second  Lady  of  the  Robes  has  been  kindly 
permitted  a  few  hours  of  relaxation.  Miss 
Farren  comes  on  to  apeak  the  epilogue  to  a 
new  play.  Fanny  leans  forward  with  her 
opera-glass,  intent  upon  the  graceful  actress. 
There  is  a  compliment  to  female  writers,  and 
he  listens  with  breathless  attention.     What  ? 


Is  it  herself — who  has  been  doomed  to  hear, 
from  rude  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  that  she  "  hates 
all  novels  " — to  whom  these  two  lines  apply  ? 

**  Let  twMt  Geoilia  f^a  roar  jort  applaose, 
Wbow eT«T  l»awoa  jielda  to  Natiue*s  laws.'* 

The  King  raises  his  openuglass  to  look  at 
her,  and  laughs  immoderately;  the  Queen 
looks  up  too  ;  the  Princesses  look  ;  the  maids 
of  honour  look.  Fanny  puts  up  her  fan,  and 
sits  back  for  the  rest  of  the  night  Popular 
applause — and  that  midnight  "  bell "  when 
she  returns  to  the  palace ! 

We  have  read  the  "  Diary  and  Letters  of 
Madame  D'Arblay,"  with  a  real  feeling  of 
pity  for  her  in  those  Miss  Burney  days  at 
Windsor,  and  Kew,  and  Buckingham  Palace. 
Never  was  a  flattered  and  petted  lady — the 
most  successful  writer  of  fiction  in  an  age 
when  authoresses  were  few — subjected  to  such 
bitter  mortifications,  as  in  those  two  or  three 
years  of  her  imprisonment  in  that  waiting- 
maid  life.  We  see  her  restless  shadow  as  she 
enters,  with  the  royal  cortege^  an  unbidden 
guest,  into  the  halls  of  Nunebam  ;  no  servant 
to  show  her  to  her  room — no  welcome — no 
ofl*ered  refreshment  Plain  Mrs.  Schwellen- 
berg gives  her  a  premonition  when,  with 
her  own  pretensions  as  Miss  Burney,  she  tells 
the  German  lady  that  she  had  been  introduced 
to  Lord  Harcourt  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  : 
— ^"O!  it  is  the  same — ^that  is  nothing — when 
you  go  with  the  Queen,  it  is  enough  ;  they 
might  be  civil  to  you  for  that  sake.  You 
might  go  quite  without  no,  what  you  call, 
fuss ;  you  might  take  no  gown  but  what  you 
go  in ;  that  is  enough — ^you  might  have  no 
servant — for  what?  You  might  keep  on  your 
riding-dress.  There  is  no  need  you  might  be 
seen.  I  shall  do  every  thing  I  can  to  assist 
you  to  appear  for  nobody."  Literary  merits, 
nnd  personal  manners!  —  put  them  up  in 
lavender.  Miss  Burney;  they  will  not  wear 
well  here  with  the  new  gown  that  the  Queen 
gives  you. 

It  is  the  1st  of  January,  1787,  and  Fanny 
Burney  is  entering  a  wise  resolve  in  her 
diary;  "I  opened  the  new  year  with  what 
composure  I  could  acquire.  I  considered  it 
as  the  first  year  of  my  being  settled  in  a  per- 
manent situation,  and  made  anew  the  best 
resolutions  I  was  equal  to  forming,  that  I 
would  do  what  I  could  to  curb  all  spirit  of 
repining,  and  to  content  myself  calmly,  unre- 
sistingly at  least,  with  my  destiny."  She  has 
mistaken  the  real  nature  of  the  "  permanent 
situation."  It  is  no  fault  of  hers  that  she  is 
unfitted  for  it ;  it  is  no  fault  of  her  royal  bene- 
factors— for  they  wished  to  be  so — that  her 
promotion  is  degradation.  Her  destiny  is  an 
unnatural  one,  and  she  must  repine.  The 
habiluts  of  a  court  have  their  own  exclusive 
associations  of  rank  and  ambition,  of  fashion 
and  parade,  to  console  them  for  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  "  honour"  in  which  they  live. 
But  the  literary  lady's  maid — what  sympathy 
has  she  ?    The  Queen   is  condescending,  but 
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rcBorvcd ;  tho  King  has  hi^  what  ?  what  ?  as 
ho  has  with  every  one;  the  Princesses  are 
aflfiiblo ;  the  Equerries  are  polite ;  celebrities, 
though  of  a  somewhat  heavy  character,  come 
sometimes  to  the  teiuroom — Mr.  De  Luc  the 
fifeologist,  Mr.  Bryant  the  mythologist,  and 
Dr.  Ilerschel  the  :istronomer.  But  she  meets 
Thomas  Warton,  the  poet,  in  a  hasty  walk, 
and  she  must  turn  a  de^if  ear  to  his  raptures, 
for  she  dare  not  ask  him  to  her  room.  No 
man   must  come  there ;  no  lady,  not  in  the 

Sormittod  list.  Her  correspondence  with 
[adamo  do  Gonlis  is  forbidden.  She  is 
allowed  to  attend  one  day  at  the  trial  of 
Warren  II.Lstings.  Edmund  Burke — a  name 
that  then  sUmk  in  the  court  nostrils— espies 
her,  and  places  himself  by  her  sido.  Oh, 
Fanny,  there  are  eyes  upon  vou.  You 
stammer  as  your  old  friend — the  greatest 
man  of  his  time — looks  in  your  unaccustomed 
faco  with  the  familiar  look  of  sincere  aflfec- 
tioQ.  The  tie  is  broken.  He  is  the  same; 
but  you  must  wear  a  mask. 

We  see  the  shadow  of  Fanny  Bumey  as 
illness  gradually  steals  upon  her.  It  must 
come,  if  sho  Joes  not  send  that  letter  of 
resignation  so  oflen  proposed,  there  will  bo  a 
tear  or  two  in  the  Lodge  at  Windsor,  for  the 
little  woman  that  was  so  clever  and  so  pleasant, 
and  yet  so  fidgetty  and  unhappy.  What  could 
have  ailed  her  ?  Sho  had  "  two  new  gowns 
and  everything  handsome*'  about  her.  The 
letter  was  sent ;  and  Fanny  soon  grew  well 
at  Norbury  Park,  and  wrote  "  Camelia,"  and 
married  a  pleasant  cmiirrey  and  had  a  cottige 
of  hdr  own  in  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Mole, 
and  died  at  near  ninety.  We  hope  she  was 
more  at  home  in  a  foreign  land  than  in  that 
ugly  Lodge  at  Windsor,  of  which,  most 
happily,  not  a  brick  is  left 

WE.  AND  OUR  MAN  TOM. 

GcclonK,  1851. 

Here  wo  aro  all  three ! 

When  Mr.  Rumble  and  myself  had  decided 
upon  going  to  work  as  Emigrant  Farmers,  of 
course  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  find 
an  eligible  piece  of  land.  After  applying  to 
the  Government  Land  Otlioe,  and  going  to  see 
every  likely  spot  that  we  could  hear  of  within 
twenty  miles  of  Melbourne — the  result  being 
in  every  case  disappointment — we  went  over 
to  Geelong.  Melbourne  and  Geolong  are 
fifty  miles  :isuuder,  on  opposite  sides  of  Port 
Philip  Bay. 

We  had  some  very  pleasant  excursions, 
principally  on  foot,  through  the  country  round 
Geelong;  at  last  we  were  attracted  to  the 
spot  upon  which  we  arc  now  settled.  The 
gnind  dniwback  upon  almost  every  place  we 
visited  was  want  of  water.  In  Austnilia 
there  are  none  of  th(»se  clear,  rijipling. streams, 
that  glitter  about  the  surface  of  an  Kn^jlisli 
landscape ;  there  are  only  a  few,  thinly  scat- 
tered, deep,  black,  sluirgish  rivers,  which  in 
hot  seasons  dry  up  altogether,  except  where 


there  are  deep  holes.  We  aro  comparatively 
well  off  for  water  here^  having  only  to  go  two 
miles  to  fetch  it  It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
however,  that  we  abide  by  this  natural  ar- 
rangement Since  the  rainy  season  we  have 
had  plenty  of  water  close  at  hand,  in  oar 
reservoir  or  water-hole. 

Our  choice  having  ultimately  fallen  upon  a 
situation  for  our  farm,  distant  a  few  miles 
from  (Tcelong,  at  Mount  Swardle,  we  settled 
about  tho  land,  and,  in  the  next  place,  pro- 
ceeded to  provide  ourselves  with  that  universal 
means  of  transport  here — a  bullock*dray,  and 
its  accompanying  animals;  also  a  man  to 
drive.  In  the  last  respect  we  were  parti- 
cularly fortunate.  Tom  is  a  treasure ;  a  verr 
respectable  fellow,  the  son  of  an  Enfflish 
farmer,  and  has  been  out  in  the  colony  long 
enough  to  be  quite  handy  at  all  the  work 
required  for  the  conversion  of  a  wild  piece 
of  forest  land  into  a  well-cultivated  farm. 

Having    arranged    with    a    carpenter    in 
Geelong  for  the  building  of  our  fiouse,  we 
started  for  the  scene  of  our  future  laboors. 
We  took  with  us  a  dray-load  of  miscellaneous 
articles ;  including  provisions,  axes,  and  other 
implements  v  herewith    to   clear  the  forest 
Our  labours  for  the  first  day  or  two  were  of 
a  rather  desultory  kind ;  we  occupied  some 
time  in  deciding  upon  a  good  site  for  the 
house,  and  clearing  it  of  trees.    The  situation 
chosen  is  upon  the  side  of  a  little  valley, 
fronting  tho   west,  and  sheltered  from   tho 
south  winds ;  which  are  apt  to  puff  and  blow 
here  with  alarming  energy. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  we  succeeded 
in  bringing  out  from  Geelong  all  the  wood 
for    the    house    with    our    four    bullocks. 
On   Thursday  there  occurred  tho  Bush  fire, 
of  which   I   have    already    sent    you    some 
account    (See  **  Household  Words,"  Vol.  HI., 
p.  5'23.)     The  house  was  completed,  all  but 
the    chimney,    by    the    Monday    following; 
and  so   we   took  possession  of  our   future 
home.     It  is  but  one  story  high,  and  had 
originally   only   three  rooms;  but  we   have 
since  added  a  fourth,  and  are  about  to  add  a 
fiflh.   We  had  another  journey  out  to  Geelong, 
to  fetch  bricks  for  the  chimney :  and  when  all 
was   fairly   finished,  Mrs.   Rumble   came  out 
from  Melbourne  to  join  her  husband,  and  so 
our  proper  housekeeping  be^n.    Mr.  Rumble 
and  myself  consider   ourselves  two    of    the 
hardest   labourers  in   Port  Philip.      Always 
excepting  our  man  Tom. 

Our  tirst  great  work,  when  we  had  com- 
fortably settled  ourselves  in  our  house  and 
fenced  in  a  large  garden,  was  to  enclose  the 
whole  of  our  land  with  a  brush-fence.  This 
we  accomplished  in  three  weeks,  to  the  ad- 
niiratio!)  of  our  neighbours:  the  fence  being 
alto(r(*ther  a  mile  and  a  half  long.  I  soon 
found  it  easy  enough  to  buekle  to  work — 
real  harl  work,  under  the  superintendence  of 
T«>m.  I  can  cut  down  a  tree  as  well  as  if  I 
had  no  other  desire  or  duly  in  the  world, 
and   stick    to   such   business    for  ten   hours 
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a  day.  Without  fediog-  tired  at  night,  I  am 
quite  ready  to  ait  down  and  play  my  con- 
ccrtina  for  an  hour  or  two  ;  that  ia  what  I 
generally  do  every  evening. 

Ah  Bogn  as  our  fencing  was  finiahed,  we 
began  the  digging  of  a  waler-hola,  that  we 
might  secdre  to  oursulrea  a  sapply  of  water 
as  aooo  aa  the  rain  act  in.  The  poaition  we 
chose  for  this  very  esaentinl  part  of  on  Aua- 
tnlian  fiirm  waa  in  one  corner  of  the  garden, 
&t  tha  bottom  of  the  valley  on  one  aide  nf 
whiuh  the  house  U  built.  This  water-hole  is 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  thirteen  feet 
deep.  We  three  apent  only  four  days  in 
making  it.  The  hole  having  been  dug,  we 
coverM  it  in,  and  cut  trenches  from  it  up  the 
aides  of  the  valley  to  cntch  all  the  water  that 
runs  down  from  the  adjacent  hills.  So  well 
planned  are  oar  water^works,  that  about  an 
hour's  smart  ruin  gave  a  supply  of  water  that 
waa  not  exhausted  for  a  month. 

The  first  rain  occurred  about  a  month  ago, 
1  then  opened  my  packet  of  seeds,  and  planted 
Borae  of  them ;  auch  as  eabbn^s  and  lettuces. 
They  have  ail  come  up  well.  In  addition  to  my 
own  seeds,  Mr.  Rumole  had  "brought  othera. 
Soma  of  hia  peas  are  now  three  inches  high. 
The  winter  la  the  grand  season  for  vegetation 
here.  At  Ita  commencement  all  the  trees  begin 
)  shoot  out,  juat  as  they  do  in  England  in  the 
apring.  About  live  weeks  ago  we  began  to  clear 
■  piece  of  ground  for  our  crop  of  wheat  The 
land  is  by  no  means  heavily  timbered,  few  of 
the  trees  being  more  than  two  feet  thick ;  so 
that  we  have  now  cleared  about  fifteen  acres, 
thirteen  of  which  are  already  ploughed.  The 
trees  are  not  hewn  down,  but  dug  out  by  the 
roots:  this  is  about  the  hardest  work  we  do; 
but  Mr.  Rumble  and  I  manage  to  clear  the 
ground  almost  as  fast  as  our  man  Tom 
can  ploujh  iL  We  expect  to  be  able  to 
sow  about  thirty  acres  of  wheat  this  year; 
whiuh  is  considered  excellent  for  the  firsturop. 
One  of  UiB  things  whiuh,  no  doubt,  haa  been 
Terr  eonducive  to  the  restoration  of  my 
health,  is  the  extraordinary  change  in  my 
bonm.  We  are  nlwaya  in  bed  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  op  at  day-break.  One  morning  we  under- 
slept  ouraelvea  thraugh  mistaking  the  light 
of  the  moon  for  daylight  We  rose  and  set  to 
work  in  the  garden,  chopping  firewood,  and 
■II  that  We  were  juat  getting  breakfuat 
ready,  when  I  happened  to  look  at  my  watch, 
and  found  that  it  was  then  only  a  quarter 
past  two  in  tlie  morning.  We  went  quietly 
to  hed  again,  looking  rattier  fooliah. 

Our  diet  is  not  luxurious;  ita  staple  articlei 
■re  damper  and  salt  beef,  with  oceuna  o 
tea.  This  damper,  which  ia  ao  frequentl; 
mentioned  in  all  worba  on  Australia,  I  like 
extremely ;  it  is  simply  flour  and 
made  into  a  paste  and  baked  in  the 
ashes.  We  make  it  into  cakes  of  two  feet 
broad  and  four  inches  thick  ;  these  are  I 
means  he.ivy,  but  when  properly  madi 
just  like  bre.'id;  only,  I  should  think, 
wholesome. 


I  have  not  yet  given  you  my  notion  of 
Australian  scenery,  nor  of  the  towns  of 
Melbourne  and  Geelong.  To  begin  with 
Melbourne.  The  approach  to  it  from  the  sea 
is  not  agreeable.  The  steamer  ttkes  yor 
from  the  ship's  side  np  six  miles  of  the  nvei 
Yarrn-Varra,  which  runs  through  a  Ion 
wamp  covered  with  small  trees.  As  you 
Due  near  the  town,  the  banks  are  fringed 
ith  boiling-down  establishments;  which, 
during  the  hot  weather,  emit  an  odour  any- 
thing but  welcome.  The  town  Itself  ia  on  a 
rising  ground  ;  the  atreeta  are  very  wide,  and 
quite  atraight,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  This  arrangement  Is  not  picturesque. 
There  is,  however,  in  the  streets  of  Mel- 
bourne, a  pleasing  variety  in  the  appearance 
of  the  dwelling:  you  may  see  an  obtrusive 
newly-built    bnck    house,    running    out 

much  of  (he  street  aa  the  limit  of 
the  proprietor's  land  will  permit ;  next  door 
to  it,  you  may  find,  perhaps,  an  old  wooden 
cottage  shrinking  bashfully  into  the  atreet 
behind.  Some  of  the  shops  are  quite  of 
London  magnitude. 

Geelong  is  a  fur  prettier  place  than  Mel- 
bourne. It  is  built  close  to  the  bay  on  mc 
ralely  high  ground ;  ao  thai,  from  almost 
every  part  of  it,  you  can  see  either  over 
the  bay,  or  far  i>ut  in  the  country,  just  as 
you  can  in  Edinburgh.  It  ia  laid  out  much  in 
the  same  way  us  Melbourne,  exi'^^pl  that  ithas 
the  advant-ige  of  a  fine  large  markel-square  in 
'.  Considering  that  it  has  only  been 
eight  years  in  existence,  I  may  say  that  it 
'  irge  town.  It  supports  a  theatre.  It 
IS  Bngliah.  Scotch,  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  In  the  Catholic  church  is  the  one 
thing  that  interests  me  in  Geelong — a  very 
wcll-toned  organ.  One  evening  I  stood  for 
half.an-hour  outside  the  building,  listening  to 
the  organist  playing  Adeste  JukUs.  It  was  the 
first  organ  I  had  heard  since  that  Enster 
Sunday  when  you  and  I  attended  senice 
Westminster  Abbey. 

On  my  first  landing  at  Port  Philip,  I 
thought  the  country  had  an  ugly  aspect; 
every  thing  looked  so  dry  and  burnt  up — not 
a  single  blade  of  green  gniss  was  to  be  found 
anywhere  ;  and  yet  the  trees  are  nlwaya 
green.  One  sort  of  tree,  however,  whiuh  ia 
very  common — the  she-oak  they  call  it — is 
never  green ;  indeed,  it  has  no  leaves  at  alt, 
but  merely  bunches  of  a  sort  of  vegetable 
twine  depending  from  the  branches.  It  la 
the  darkest  and  most  sepulchral-looking  tree 
I  over  saw.  I  think  some  enterprising  ceme- 
tery company  might  do  well  to  introduce  it 
into  England. 

During  our  cxcnrsions  round  Melbourne, 
although  none  of  them  extended  beyond 
twenty  miles,  I  a-iw  some  wild  forests,  in 
which  the  trees  were  growing  In  such  dense 
maasea  that  you  could  often  scarcely  pass 
between  the  trunks,  many  rising  sixty  feet 
I  without  a  branch.  This  place  was  in  the 
I "  Stringy-bark  Ranges,"   ao  called  from  the 
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kind  of  trees  there  growing.  The  drenry 
appearance  produced  by  the  univerHuI  brown 
of  the  gross,  was,  however,  nothing  to  that 
presented  by  the  country  round  here  after  the 
great  Bush  fire,  in  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
1  went  to  the  top  of  our  ^^ount  Swaddle  a  dav 
or  two  afterwards,  on  purpose  to  have  a  look 
at  the  scene.  On  every  side  there  was  nothing 
but  A  great  bhick  phiin — like  a  smooth  pali ; 
the  uniformity  of  black  absorbing  all  the 
shadows  which  distinguish  hills  and  valleys  to 
the  eye. 

One  unpleasant  fact  about  this  country  is 
the  extraordinary  number  of  malicious  little 
insects.  Firsts  there  are  the  musquitoes, 
then  there  are  countless  varieties  of  ants — of 
all  sizes  up  to  an  inch  in  length ;  the  largest 
are,  on  account  of  their  ferocity,  appropriately 
named  "colonial  bulldocrs."  Their  bite  is 
severe,  Jis  I  can  personally  testify.  In  addi- 
tion we  have  centipedes  ;  not  to  forget  spiders 
OS  large  as  the  top  of  a  tea-cup. 

In  Australia  there  is  nothing  old;  no  old 
castles  or  old  houses.  One  hardly  ever  sees 
an  old  man  or  an  old  woman ;  and  I  don't 
think  the  traditions  of  the  natives  ever  exten«l 
beyond  the  time  of  their  grandfathers.  Even 
the  phrase  "as  old  as  the  hills,"  almost  lo.se.s 
its  point  in  Australia ;  many  of  them — our 
Mount  Swiiddle  for  instiuice — beinj;  extinct 
volcanoes;  infants,  geologically,  not  above  a 
thousand  years  or  so  old. 

ANIMAL    MECHANICS. 
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Wnor.vnu  h:;s  had  the  pleasure  of  studying 
Dr.  Aruiitt's  Elements  of  INiysics,  must  h.ive 
dwell  with  peculiar  ze>t  <»n  the  many  illustra- 
tions of  its  doctrines  which  the  author  has 
drawn  from  the  structure  of  the  human  body. 
Well  do  we  rememb<r  with  what  a  Mutter  of 
surprise  the  prol'esstjrs  and  students  of  two 
distinguished  schools  of  medicine  first  learnetl 
from  Dr.  Arnotfs  book,  that  atmospheric 
pressure  is  one  of  the  forces  by  which  the 
stability  of  the  joints  is  secured ;  and  that  in 
the  knee  joint,  for  instance,  the  articulating 
surfaces  of  the  bones  are  pressed  together  by 
about  si.vty  pounds*  weight  of  air.  For  a 
whole  session  teachers  and  pupils  never  tired 
of  talking  about  this  wonderful  discovery  ; 
and  endless  were  the  experiments  made  on 
tortured  cats  and  dogs,  as  well  as  upon  the 
de.id  subject,  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  proposi- 
tion which  ought  to  have  been  self-evident 
to  men  but  moderately  versed  in  natural 
philosophy.  It  was  not  that  those  learned 
professors  and  those  earnest  students  had 
been  previously  unacquainted  with  the  phe- 
nomenon of  atmospheric  pressure;  they  knew 
as  Well  as  Dr.  Arnott  that  every  square  inch 
of  the  surl'ace  of  the  human  body  sustained 
its  airy  burthen  of  llfleen  pounds ;  they  knew 
as  Well  as  he.  that  between  the  arliculatinir 
surfaces  i>f  l>ones  there  was  no  elastic  medium 
interposinl  whii-h  could  counteract  that  pre*- 
suru;  but,  unlikt-  him,  they  had  not  learned 


to  put  those  two  facts  together,  but  had 
suffered  them  to  roll  about  in  their  minds  in 
unprofitable  isolation,  like  the  loose  grains 
in  a  sportsman's  shot  pouch.  If  it  is  a  (food 
thin>r  for  a  man  to  know  the  extent  of  his 
own  ignorance,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appean 
to  us  scarcely  less  desirable  that  ho  should  be 
able  to  make  out  a  true  inventory  of  bis  know. 
ledge  for  the  readier  use  thereof.  **  Happy 
the  man  who  knows  what  he  knows,''  exclaims 
the  sententious  Jacotot. 

Dr.  Arnott's  work  was  soon  followed 
by  an  ct^say  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  entitled  '*  Animal  Mechanics.** 
It  is  strange  that  the  example  of  these 
writers  has  hitherto  incited  few  inqairvrs, 
if  any,  to  follow  them  upon  this  new  field 
of  study.  New  it  is,  at  least  ia  modem 
times ;  for  since  the  extinction  of  what 
may  be  called  the  Mechanical  School  of 
rhysiol(»gy,  of  which  the  last  emlneat  repre- 
sentative, Haglivi,  died  in  1706,  scarcely  any 
anatomist  had  thought  of  comparing  the  facts 
revealed  by  the  scalpel  with  the  principles  of 
physical  statics  and  dynamics.  Even  now  it 
is  but  just  beginning  to  be  acknowledged  that 
the  cultivators  of  l)iological  and  of  phyMical 
science — or,  in  other  words,  of  that  which 
relates  to  living  and  that  which  relates 
to  dead  matter — arc  too  often  content  to 
remain  more  or  less  ignorant,  to  their  great 
mutual  detriment,  each  of  the  subjects  of  the 
other's  speculations.  Hence  comes  definitive 
knowledge  on  both  side.s,  nov.*  and  then 
clumsily  pieced  out  with  conjectures  caught 
up,  wrong  end  foremost,  in  wild  adventurous 
forays  across  the  common  border.  Science 
sutlers  from  this  want  of  reciprocal  commerce 
bi'tween  its  votaries.  The  arts,  too,  are  de- 
prived of  many  useful  inventions,  which  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  animated  nature 
mi«'ht  su«r''cst  to  men  of  constructive  in- 
genuity.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  inventor 
of  the  ball  and  socket  joint,  whoever  he  may 
have  been,  derived  the  ideas,  though  it  were 
even  unconsciously,  from  the  articulation  of 
the  thigh  bone  of  a  quadruped,  or  of  man  with 
the  haunch.  The  celebrated  shield  used  in 
excaviiting  the  Thames  Tunnel  was  avowedly 
i(iiit;ited  by  Mr.  Brunei,  from  tlie  headpiece 
of  a  species  of  worm  that  burrows  under  the 
silt  at  the  bottom  of  rivers. 

^lost  of  the  mechanical  principles  exhibited 
in  bones  have  been  elucidated  by  Arnott  and 
Hell ;  but  a  very  interesting  part  of  the 
subject  has  wholly  escaped  their  notice.  They 
have  shown,  for  instnnce,  that  sundry  advan- 
U'lges  result  from  the  hollowness  of  the  long 
bones  of  the  limbs;  that  it  affords  not  only  an 
ampler  surface  for  the  attachment  of  muscles 
but  also  increase  of  strength  without  increase 
«>f  Weight.  The  strength  of  a  cylinder  of 
i^iven  length  and  material  is  exactly  in  pro- 
p«)rtii>n  to  its  diameter,  and  if  the  mass  remain 
the  same,  the  diameter  can  be  increased  only 
by  making  the  cylinder  hollow.  In  f.ict,  it  is 
only  a  cert;un  thickness  of  the  outer  ring  that 
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resists  fracture;  tho  centrnl  portion  con- 
tributes nothing  to  the  amount  of  that  resist- 
ance. Tho  force  which  tends  to  break  any 
straight  bar,  compresses  the  particles  on  one 
side  and  distends  those  on  the  opposite  side ; 
hence,  a  very  slight  notch  in  the  under  surface 
of  a  transverse  beam  supporting  a  heavy 
weight  in  the  middle,  may  be  sufficient  to 
cause  its  destruction.  If  the  beam  be  arched 
with  its  convexity  downwards,  tho  danger  is 
greatly  increased ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
convexity  be  upwards,  the  danger  vanishes, 
for  then  the  incumbent  weight  tends  to  com- 
press both  surfaces  alike.  A  plain  cylinder  is 
manifestly  weaker  than  one  of  similar  dimen- 
sions with  superadded  ribs  or  flutings;  and 
lastly,  the  power  of  resistance  may  be  in- 
creased by  widening  the  surface  liable  to  com- 
pression and  augmenting  its  density,  lengthen- 
ing the  transverse  diameter  in  the  direction 
of  the  probable  line  of  fracture,  and  providing 
for  the  greater  cohesivencss  of  the  side  liable 
to  disruption.  AH  these  contrivances  are  ex- 
emplified in  the  long  bones.  They  are  not 
quite  cylindrical  (though  so  called),  but  have 
a  more  or  less  flattened  surface  on  one  side, 
and  opposite  to  this  a  longitudinal  projecting 
ridge  or  spine.  They  appear  as  if  slightly 
twisted  round  their  own  axis,  the  effect  of 
which  is,  that  the  broad  surfaces  and  the 
longitudinal  spines  present  themselves  in  the 
most  advantageous  positions  to  resist  the 
strain  of  the  adjacent  muscles.  To  the  same 
end,  they  are  sometimes  considerably  arched 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  human  thigh  bone.  The 
density  and  hardness  of  their  surfaces  vary  in 
different  parts,  and  are  always  greatest  where 
those  qualities  are  most  nceaed. 

So  much  we  find  set  forth  in  detail  by 
Arnott  and  Bell ;  but  no  writer  has  assigned 
any  satisfactory  reason  for  the  fact,  that  the 
long  bones  of  man  and  of  quadrupeds  are 
filled  with  marrow.  What  may  be  the  use  of 
this  subsUmcc  is  a  question  which  remains  for 
us  to  solve.  It  is  one  which,  as  Mr.  Ephraim 
Jenkinson  observes  of  the  cosmogony  and  the 
creation  of  the  world,  has  puzzled  philosophers 
in  all  ages.  Anatomical  writers  have  long 
given  it  up  in  despair,  or  have  contented 
themselves  with  the  unmeaning  conclusion, 
that  the  marrow  is  thero  for  no  very  par- 
ticular use,  but  simply  as  a  light  material  to 
fill  up  vacant  space.  Assuredly,  nature^s 
workmanship  is  never  disgraced  by  any  such 
superfluous  cobbling.  Our  solution  of  the 
question  is,  that  the  marrow  serves  to  increase 
the  rirridity  of  the  bone,  by  acting  as  a  medium 
through  which  the  strength  of  every  part  of 
its  containing  walls  is  simultaneously  exerted 
to  resist  an  excessive  strain  at  any  one  point. 

It  is  a  well-known  principle  of  hydrostatics, 
that  a  pressure  exerted  on  any  part  of  a  mass 
of  fluid  is  immediately  propacratcd  through 
every  other  portion.  If  a  t'ghlly  fitting  tube, 
furnished  wiih  a  piston,  the  surface  of  whic 
measures,  say  one   square   inch,  be   inserte 


into  the  head  of  a  full  cask,  and  if  a  weight  of 
ten  pounds  be  laid  on  the  piston  rod,  that 
pressure  will  not  be  transmitted  solely  to 
the  inch  of  surface  at  the  bottom  which  cor- 
responds to  the  column  of  fluid  directly  under 
the  piston,  but  every  inch  of  the  interior  sur- 
face of  the  cask,  top  and  sides  as  well  as 
bottom,  will  have  to  bear  an  additional  pres- 
sure of  ten  pounds.  If  any  one  of  them  is 
unable  to  withstand  that  ^additional  pres- 
sure, the  cask  will  burst;  if  they  are  all  able 
to  do  80,  the  top,  sides,  and  bottom  of  the 
cask  will  react  against  the  pressure,  so  that 
the  equilibrium  will  be  maintained,  and  the 
piston  cannot  descend.  Now,  marrow  consists 
of  a  delicate  network  of  cellular  tissue,  and  of 
a  fine  oil  which  occupies  its  interstices,  and 
we  may  consider  it  practically  as  a  fluid 
filling  a  narrow,  elongated,  little  cask.  The 
cavity  in  which  it  is  confined  is  nearly  cylin- 
drical, whatever  be  the  irregularities  of  form 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone.  The 
shape  of  such  a  cavity  cannot  be  altered 
without  diminishing  its  capacity,  and  conse- 
quently compressing  its  contents.  But  such 
alteration  and  such  compression  must  neces- 
sarily take  place  before  the  bone  can  break  or 
even  bend  considerably ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  hydrostatic  law  above  stated,  the  ten- 
dency to  this  compression  at  any  one  or  more 
points  will  be  resisted  by  the  cohesive  force  of 
every  other  point  in  the  bony  case. 

The  hollows  in  the  bones  of  birds  of  flight 
are  filled  not  with  marrow  but  with  air, 
whereby  the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole 
body  is  diminished.  These  air  cavities  are 
also  in  a  measure  supplementary  to  the  lungs, 
and  help  to  furnish  the  muscles  with  that 
large  supply  of  aerated  blood  which  their 
rapid  and  continuous  action  demands.  Besides 
these  two  functions,  the  air  in  the  bones  fulfils 
a  third  also,  analogous  to  that  which  we  have 
ascribed  to  marrow.  Air,  being  an  elastic 
fluid,  is  less  capable  than  oil  of  resisting  pres- 
sure ;  but  that  confined  air  can  yet  impart 
considerable  rigidity  to  the  walls  of  its 
chamber,  any  one  may  easily  convince  himself 
by  handling  a  blown  bladder  or  gut,  such  as  is 
used  by  sausage-makers.  The  inferior  stiffness 
of  a  bird's  bones  is  no  doubt  compensated  for 
by  the  low  specific  gravity  which  imposes  so 
much  less  strain  one  the  skeleton. 

May  we  not  hope  to  see  the  principle  of 
these  beautiful  natural  contrivances  applied 
to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes  in  art  ?  We 
think  wo  may.  Nevertheless  there  are  cert-iin 
difliculties  which  we  must  not  overlook.  To 
shut  up  air  in  cases,  whether  flat,  tubular,  or 
of  any  other  form,  is  a  simple  matter  enough  ; 
but  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  a  thing  as  it  may 
seem  to  fill  a  tube  with  a  liquid  so  that  it 
shall  contain  no  air,  and  then  to  seal  the  tube 
hermetically  in  such  a  manner  that  the  sealed 
end  shall  be  as  strong  as  any  other  part  to 
resist  a  disruptive  force  from  within.  We  must 
also  bear  in  mind  how  dissimilarly  solids 
and  liquids  expand  and   contract  under  the 
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influence  of  heat  and  cold.  In  the  living  sub- 
ject marrow  and  bone  remain  constantly  at 
the  same  temperature.  An  imitation  of  them 
in  water  and  iron  would  be  ill-fitted  for  en- 
during great  alternations  of  heat  and  cold. 

A   CHILD'S  HISTORY   OF   ENGLAND. 

CHAPTER    XVIII. 

During  the  last  reign,  the  preaching  of 
Wickliffe  against  the  pride  and  cunning  of 
the  Pope  and  all  his  men,  had  made  a  c^reat 
noise  in  England.  Whether  the  new  King 
wished  to  be  in  favour  with  the  priests,  or 
whether  ho  hoped  by  pretending  to  be  very 
religious,  to  cheat  Heaven  itself  into  the  belief 
that  he  was  not  an  usurper,  I  don't  know. 
Both  suppositions  are  likely  enough.  It  is 
certain  that  he  began  his  reign  by  making  a 
strong  show  against  the  followers  of  Wickliffe, 
who  were  called  Lollards,  or  heretics — 
although  his  father,  John  of  Gaunt,  had  been 
of  that  way  of  thinking,  as  he  himself  had 
been  more  than  suspected  of  being.  It  is 
no  less  certain  that  he  first  established  in 
England  the  detestable  and  atrocious  custom, 
brought  from  abroad,  of  burning  those  people 
as  a  punishment  for  their  opinions.  It  was 
the  importation  into  England  of  one  of  the 
practices  of  what  was  called  the  Holy  Jnqui- 
aition:  which  was  the  most  unholy  and  the 
most  infamous  tribunal  that  ever  disgraced 
mankind,  and  made  men  more  like  demons 
than  followers  of  Our  Saviour. 

No  real  right  to  the  crown,  as  you  know,  was 
in  this  King.  Edward  Mortimer,  the  young 
Earl  of  March — who  was  only  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  and  who  was  descended  from  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  the  elder  brother  of 
Henry's  father — was,  by  succession,  the  real 
heir  to  the  throne.  However,  he  got  his  son 
declared  Prince  of  Wales;  and,  obtaining 
possession  of  the  young  Earl  of  March  and 
his  littlo  brother,  kept  them  in  confinement 
(but  not  severely)  in  Windsor  Cjistle.  He 
then  reouircd  the  Parliament  to  decide  what 
was  to  De  done  with  the  deposed  King,  who 
was  quiet  enough,  and  who  only  said  that 
he  hoped  his  cousin  Henry  would  be  "a  good 
lord"  to  him.  The  Parliament  replied  that 
they  would  recommend  his  being  kept  in  some 
secret  place  where  the  people  could  not 
resort,  and  where  his  friends  should  not  be 
admitted  to  sec  him.  Henry  accordingly 
passed  this  sentence  upon  him,  and  it  now 
began  to  be  pretty  clear  to  the  nation  that 
Richard  the  Second  would  not  live  very  long. 

It  was  a  noisy  Parliament,  as  it  was  an  un- 
principled one,  and  the  Lords  quarrelled  so 
violently  among  themselves  as  to  which  of 
them  had  been  loyal  and  which  disloyal,  and 
which  consistent  and  which  inconsistent,  that 
forty  gauntlets  are  said  to  have  been  thrown 
upon  the  floor  at  one  time  as  challenges  to 
as  many  battles:  the  truth  being  that  they 
wevQ  all  false  and  base  together,  and  had 
been,  at  ono  time  with  the  old  King,  and  aV 


another  time  with  the  new  one,  and  seldom 
true  for  any  length  of  time  to  any  one.    They 
soon  began  to  plot  agnin.    A  conspiracy  was 
formed  to  invite  the  King  to  a  tourDnmeot  at 
Oxford,  and  then  to  take  him  by  surprise  and 
kill  him.    This  murderous  enterprise,  which 
was  agreed  upon  at  secret  meetings  in  the 
house  of  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  was  be- 
trayed by  the  Earl  of  Rutland — one  of  the 
conspirators.    The  King,  instead  of  going  to 
the  tournament  or  staying  at  Windsor  (where 
the  conspirators  suddenly  went,  on   finding 
themselves  discovered,  with  the  hope  of  seizing 
him),  retired  to  London,  proclaimed  them  all 
traitors,  and  advanced  upon    them   with    a 
great  force.    They  retired  into  the  west  of 
England,  proclaiming  Richard  King;  bat,  the 
people  rose  against  them,  and  they  were  all 
slain.    Their  treason  hastened  the  death   of 
the  deposed  monarch.    Whether  he  was  killed 
by  hired  assassins,  or  whether  he  wis  starved 
to  death,  or  whether  he  refused  food  on  hear- 
ing of  his  brothers  being  killed  (who  were  in 
that  plot)  is  very  doubtful.    He  met  his  death 
somehow ;  and  his  body  was  publicly  shown 
at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  with  only  the  lower 
part  of  the  face  uncovered.    I  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  ho  was  killed  by  the  Kinff'a  orders. 

The  French  wife  of  the  miserable  Richard 
was  now  only  ten  years  old;  and,  when  her 
father,  Charles  of  France,  heard  of  her  mis- 
fortunes and  of  her  lonely  condition  \n 
England,  he  went  mad :  as  he  had  sereral  times 
done  before,  during  the  last  five  or  six  years. 
The  French  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bourbon 
took  up  the  poor  girKs  cause,  without  caring 
much  about  it,  but  on  the  chance  of  getting 
something  out  of  England.  The  people  of 
Bourdeaux,  who  hnd  a  sort  of  superstitious 
attachment  to  the  memory  of  Richard,  because 
he  was  born  there,  swore  by  the  Lord  that  he 
had  been  the  best  man  in  all  his  kingdom — 
which  was  going  rather  far — and  promised  to 
do  great  things  against  the  English.  Never- 
theless, when  they  came  to  consider  that  they, 
and  the  whole  people  of  France,  were  ruined 
by  their  own  nobles,  and  that  the  English 
rule  was  much  the  better  of  the  two,  they 
cooled  down  again ;  and  the  two  dukes, 
although  they  were  very  great  men,  could  do 
nothing  without  them.  Then,  began  nego- 
ciations  between  France  and  England  for  the 
sending  homo  to  Paris  of  the  poor  little 
Queen  with  all  her  jewels  and  her  fortune  of 
two  hundred  thousand  francs  in  gold.  The 
King  was  quite  willing  to  restore  the  young 
lady  and  even  the  jewels;  but  he  said  he 
really  could  not  part  with  the  money.  So, 
at  last  she  was  safely  deposited  at  Paris  with- 
out her  fortune,  and  then  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy (who  was  cousin  to  the  French  King) 
began  to  quarrel  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
(who  was  brother  to  the  French  King)  about 
the  whole  matter ;  and  those  two  dukes  made 
France  even  more  wretched  than  ever. 

As  the  idea  of  conquering  Scotland  was  still 
po^vxW  u\.  Viom^^  \J^<(^  Kva^  marched  to  the 
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river  Tyoc  aad  d^mnndiHl  honinffe  of  the  Kid^ 
of  StioUand.  This  behij:  ri'fuaea,  he  ndvunved 
to  Ediobui^h,  but  did  Jllile  there;  fur,  bin 
Brmy  being  in  want  of  provisions,  »nd  Iha 
Scutch  being  very  careful  to  hold  him  in 
check  without  giving  battle,  he  wna  obliged 
to  retire.  It  is  to  hiH  immorUtl  honour  thnt 
in  this  sally  he  burnt  no  villnges  and 
slitughtcred  no  people,  but  wna  pHrliculurly 
careful  that  his  ftruiy  should  be  merciful  nnd 
harmless.  It  was  a  great  exaojile  in  thosi; 
ruthless  times. 

A  war  among  the  border  people  of  England 
and  Scotlnnd  went  on  for  twelve  months,  nod 
then  the  Burl  of  Northumberland,  the  noble- 
man who  hnd  helped  Henry  to  the  crown, 
l>eg>n  to  rebel  against  him — probubly  beuauae 
uulhiog  that  Henry  could  do  for  him  would 
BaU«fy  his  extravagant  cipectitions.  Tbere 
waa  a  certnin  Welnh  gentleman,  named  Owta' 
Gi.Etnx>WE8,  who  had  been  a  student  ia 
one  of  tho  Inns  of  Court,  and  had  sflerwarda 
been  in  Ibe  service  of  the  lata  King,  whose 
Welsh  properly  was  taken  from  him  by  a 
powurful  lord  related  to  the  present  King,  wlio 
WM  his  neighbour.  Appealing  for  redress, 
and  getting  none,  he  took  up  arms,  was  made 
sn  outlaw,  and  dirclnred  hi mHetf  sovereign  of 
Wales.  He  prutonded  to  be  a  magiclftn;  and 
nut  only  were  the  Welsh  people  stupid  enough 
to  believe  him,  but,  even  Henry  believed  him 
too ;  for,  making  three  cxpeditiona  into  Wales, 
and  being  three  times  driven  back  by  the 
'wildncss  of  the  country,  the  bud  we.ither, 
and  the  skill  of  Glendu'ver.  he  thought  ho  was 
defeated  by  the  Welshman's  maeic  arts.  How. 
ever,  he  took  Lord  Grey  and  Sir  Edmund 
Mortimer,  prisoners,  and  allowed  the  relatives 
of  Lord  Grey  to  ransom  him,  but  would  not 
extend  such  favour  to  8ir  Edmund  Uortimer. 
Now,  Henry  Percy,  called  Hotspur,  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Norlbumberland,  who  was  married 
to  Mortimer's  sister,  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  oRunce  at  this;  and,  therefore,  in  coq- 
junctioa  with  his  father  and  aome  others, 
to  ba»e  joined  Owen  Glendower,  and  risen 
■gainsl  Henry.  It  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  this  woa  the  real  cause  of  the  con- 
spintcy;  but  perhaps  it  whs  made  the  pretext. 
It  WHS  formed,  and  was  very  powerful; 
inclnding  Scroop,  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
the  Earl  of  Douclas,  a  powerful  and  brave 
Scottish  Dabloman.  The  King  was  prompt 
and  acUve,  and  the  two  armies  met  at 
Shrewsbury. 

There  were  about  fourtoen  thousand  men 
in  e-tch.  The  old  Earl  of  Northumberland 
being  siuk,  the  rebel  forces  were  led  by  hi* 
son.  The  King  wore  plain  armour  to  deceive 
the  enemy ;  and  four  noblemen,  with  the  sama 
object,  wore  the  royal  arras.  The  rebel  charge 
was  so  furious,  that  every  ono  of  those  gen- 
tlemen was  killed,  the  royal  standard  was 
beaten  down,  and  the  yooug  Prince  of  Walea 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  fuee.  But,  ha 
was  one  of  the  bravest  and  best  soldiers  that 
ever  lived,  and  he  fought  so  well,  and  tba 


King's  troops  were  so  encouraged  by  his  bold 
example,  that  they  r.-illied  inmcdiatcly,  and  cut 
the  enemy's  forces  all  to  pieces.  Hotspur 
was  kiltea  by  an  arrow  in  the  brain,  and  thu 
rout  was  so  complete  that  the  whole  rebellion 
was  stmck  down  by  this  one  blow.  The  Earl 
of  Northumberland  surrendered  himself  soot 
after  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  sun,  and 
received  a  pardon  for  all  hia  offences. 

There  were  some  lingerings  of  rebeiliot 
yet:  Owen  Gleodower  being  retired  to  Wales, 
and  a  preposterous  story  bein^  siireBd  among 
tha  iguoiont  people  that  King  Richard  was 
still  oiive.  How  they  could  have  believed 
such  nonsense  it  is  difficult  to  imagine ;  but 
they  certainly  did  suppose  that  the  Court  fool 
of  the  late  King,  who  was  soineUiio?  like 
him,  was  he,  himself;  so  that  it  seemed  as  if, 
after  giving  so  much  trouble  to  the  country 
in  his  life,  he  was  doomed  still  to  trouble  it 
after  his  death.  This  was  not  the  worst. 
The  young  Earl  of  March  and  his  brother 
were  stolen  out  of  Windsor  castle.  Being  re- 
taken, and  being  found  to  have  been  spirited 
away  by  one  Lady  Spencer,  she  accused 
her  own  brother,  that  Earl  of  Rutland  who 
was  in  the  former  conspiracy  and  was  now 
Duko  of  York,  ns  being  in  the  plot.  Fur  this 
he  was  ruined  in  fortune,  though  not  put  to 
death;  and  then  another  plot  arose  among 
the  old  Earl  of  Northumberland,  some  oth«r 
lords,  and  that  same  Scroop,  Airchbishnp  of 
York,  who  was  with  the  rebels  before.  These 
oonspirators  caused  a  writing  to  be  posted  on 
the  church  doors,  accusing  the  King  of  i 
variety  of  crimes;  but,  the  King  being  eager 
and  vigilant  to  oppose  them,  they  were  uU 
taken,  and  the  Archbishop  was  executed.  This 
was  the  very  first  titne  thai  a  great  ehurchmna 
had  been  slain  by  Uio  law  in  England;  but 
the  King  was  resolved  that  it  should  be  done, 
and  done  it  was. 

The  next  most  remarkable  event  of  this 
time  was  the  seiiure,  by  Henry,  of  the  heir 
the  Scottish  throne — James,  a  boy  of  n 
years  old.  He  had  been  put  aboard-ship  by 
his  father,  the  Scottish  King  Robert,  to  save 
him  from  the  designs  of  his  uncle,  when, 
on  bis  way  to  France,  he  was  accidentally 
taken  by  some  English  cruisers.  He  remained 
a  prisoner  in  England  for  nineteen  years, 
and  became  in  his  prison  a  student  and  a 
fiimous  poet. 

With  the  exception  of  occasional  troubles 
with  the  Welch  and  with  the  French,  tha 
rest  of  King  Henry's  reign  was  quiet  cnoogh. 
But,  the  King  was  far  from  happy,  and  pro- 
bably was  troubled  in  his  conscience  by 
knowing  that  he  had  usurpn]  the  crown, 
and  had  occasioned  the  death  of  his  miserable 
cousin.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  though  brave 
and  generous,  is  said  to  have  been  vild  nnd 
dissipated,  and  even  lo  have  drawn  his  sword 
on  GiscoiGKE,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  because  he  was  firm  in  dealing  impar- 
tially with  one  of  his  dissolute  companions. 
Upon  this  the  Chief  Justice  is  said  to  have 
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onltTcd  liiiii  iininedintely  to  prinon;  the 
Priiico  of  WiiK'H  U  Bitid  to  hnve  submitted 
with  n  ^r(io(i  rrrnco ;  and  the  Kinfr  id  8:iid  to 
h.ivc  cxilaicnrd,  "  Hnj)py  in  the  monnrch  wlio 
him  HO  jti.st  u  jndi;e,  and  a  son  ho  willing  to 
obey  tlu'  Kiwh."  Tiiis  !»  all  very  doubtful,  nnd 
HO  irt  unotluT  Htory  (of*  which  Shakespeare  has 
nindo  beautHuI  uhc),  thiit  the  IVineo  once 
took  \.\\i\  crown  out  of  his  father^s  chamber 
as  lie  was  sleeping,  and  tried  it  on  his  own 
head. 

The  King^H  health  sank  more  and  more,  ho 
became  Riil>ject  to  violent  eruptions  on  the  face 
and  to  bad  epileptic  fitn,  and  his  spirits  sank 
every  day.  At  liuit,  as  he  was  pniying  before 
the  shrine  of  tit.  Kdward  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  he  was  seized  with  a  terrible  fit,  and 
was  carried  into  the  Abbotts  chamber,  where 
he  presently  died.  This  was  on  the  twentieth 
of  March,  1413,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  fourteenth  of  his  reign.  He  was 
buried  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  He  had 
been  twice  married,  and  had,  by  his  first  wife, 
a  family  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Considering  his  duplicity  before  he  came  to 
the  throne,  his  unjust  seizure  of  it,  and,  above 
all,  his  making  that  monstrous  law  for  the 
burning  of  what  the  priest^i  called  heretics, 
he  was  a  reasonably  good  King,  as  kings  went 

CHAPTER   XIX. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  began  his  reign  like  a 
generous  and  honest  man.  lie  set  the  yonng 
Earl  of  March,  free ;  he  restored  their  estates 
and  their  honours  to  the  Percy  family,  who 
had  lost  tluMU  by  their  rebellion  against  his 
father;  ho  orden^d  the  imhecilc  and  unfor- 
tunate liichard  to  be  honourably  buried 
among  the  Kings  of  England;  and  he  dis- 
missed all  his  wild  conipaiiioiiH,  with  assurances 
that  they  should  not  want,  if  they  would 
resolve  to  be  steady,  faithful,  and  true. 

It  is  much  ca.sier  to  burn  men  thnn  to  burn 
their  opinions;  and  those  of  the  Lollanls  were 
spreading  every  day.  The  Lollards  were  re- 
presented by  the  priests — probably  falsely  for 
the  most  part  —  to  ctitiTt^iin  treasonable 
desiirns  against  the  new  King;  and  Henry, 
suflering  liimself  lo  be  worked  upon  by  these 
representations,  sacrificed  his  friend  Sir  John 
Oldeastle,  the  liOrd  Cobhatn  to  them,  alter 
trying  in  vain  to  convert  him  by  arguments. 
Ho  was  declared  guilty,  as  the  head  of  the 
sect,  and  sentenced  to  the  tlames;  but,  he 
escaped  from  the  Tower  l)en>re  the  day  of 
execution  (postponed  for  fifty  days  by  the 
King  himself),  and  summoned  the  Lollards 
to  meet  him  near  London  on  a  certain  day. 
So  the  priests  told  the  King,  at  least  I 
doubt  whether  there  was  any  conspiracy 
beyond  such  as  was  got  up  by  their  agents. 
Ou  th'.>  day  appointed,  inst^'ad  of  five-nnd- 
twenty  thousand  men,  under  the  command 
<>f  Sir  John  Oldeastle,  in  th*»  lue  ulows  ot 
St  (iiles,  tho  King  fuund  only  tiL'hty  men, 
and  no  Sir  John  at  all.  There  was,  in  another 
place,  an  addle-headed  brewer,  who  had  gold 


trappings  to  his  horses,  and  a  pair  of  gilt 
spurs  in  his  breast — expecting  to  be  made  a 
knight  next  day  by  Sir  John,  and  so  to  gain 
the  right  to  wear  them — but  there  was  no  Sir 
John,  nor  did  anybody  give  any  inforroation 
respecting  him,  though  the  King  offered  great 
rewards  for  such  intelligence.  Thirty  of  Uieae 
unfortunate  Lollards  were  hanged  and  drawn 
immediately,  and  were  then  oumt,  ffallowa 
and  all;  and  the  various  prisons  m  and 
around  London  were  crammed  full  of  othera. 
Some  of  these  unfortunate  men  made  yarioas 
confessions  of  treasonable  designs;  bot^  such 
confessions  were  easily  got,  under  torture  and 
the  fear  of  fire,  and  are  very  little  to  be 
trusted.  To  fmish  the  sod  story  of  Sir  John 
Oldeastle  at  once,  I  may  mention  that  he 
escaped  into  Wales,  and  remained  there, 
safely,  for  four  years.  When  discovered  by 
Lord  Powis,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  he  would 
have  been  tiken  alive — so  great  was  the  old 
soldier's  bravery — if  a  miserable  old  woman 
had  not  come  behind  him  and  broken  his 
legs  with  a  stool.  He  was  carried  to  London 
in  a  horse  litter,  was  fastened  by  an  iron 
chain  to  a  gibbet,  nnd  so  roasted  to  death. 

To  make  the  state  of  France  as  plain  as  1 
e;m  in  a  few  words,  I  should  tell  yon  that  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
commonly  called  "John  without  fear,"  had 
had  a  grand  reconciliation  of  their  quarrel  in 
the  hist  reign,  and  had  appeared  to  be  in 
quiti^  a  heavenly  stute  of  mind.  Immediately 
after  which,  on  a  Sunday,  in  the  public  streets 
of  Paris,  the  Duke  ofOHeans  was  murdered 
by  a  party  of  twenty  men,  set  on  by  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy — acconiing  to  his  own  deliberate 
confession.  The  widow  of  King  Richard  had 
been  married  in  France  to  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  poor  mad  King 
was  quite  powerless  to  help  his  daughter,  and 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  became  the  real 
master  of  France.  Isabella  dying,  her  husband 
(Duke  of  Orleans  since  the  death  of  his 
father)  married  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of 
Armagnac,  who,  being  a  much  abler  man  than 
his  young  son-in-law,  headed  his  party:  thence 
called  after  him  Armagnacs.  Thus,  France  was 
now  in  this  terrible  c«)ndition,  that  it  hiid  in 
it  the  party  of  the  King's  son,  the  D:.uphin 
Louis ;  the  party  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  was  the  father  (»f  the  Dauphin's  ill-used 
wife;  and  the  party  of  the  Armagnacs;  nil 
hating  each  other;  all  lighting  together;  all 
composed  of  the  most  depraved  nobles  that 
the  e^irth  has  ever  known;  and  all  tearing 
unhappy  France  to  pieces. 

The  late  King  had  watched  these  dis- 
sensions  from  England,  sensible  (like  the 
French  people)  that  no  enemy  of  France 
could  injure  her  more  than  her  own  nohiiity. 
Tlie  I  •resent  King  no^v  adv.iuci^d  u  claim  to 
the  French  throne.  His  deiu;md  being,  of 
course,  refused,  he  reduced  his  proposal  to  a 
eertiiu  larj^e  amount  of  French  *erritorv,  and 
to  demanding  the  Frenvh  princess.  Catherine, 
in  marriage  with  a  fortune  of  two  millions  of 
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guHen  crowDB.  He  wns  ofTureii  less  territof}'! 
and  twer  crnwns,  and  do  pTinuesB ;  but  hi- 
ciiMud  his  BmhaBsndors  home  and  pri'piired  fur 
w«r.  Then,  he  proposed  to  take  the  princcis 
with  one  niillloD  of  crowni.  The  Frenuh 
Court  n-plied  thitt  ho  ahnuld  hnve  the 
prini^eBS  with  twn  hundred  thousand  crowna 
less;  he  said  this  would  not  do  (ho  had  never 
Been  the  prim^i-BS  in  hia  lil'i^),  and  nsaembled 
his  army  at  Suulhainpton.  There  was  a  short 
plot  At  home  just  at  that  time,  for  doposiog 
hiro,  and  making  the  Eurl  <if  Mari'h  king; 
but,  the  conapifiitofa  were  nil  spei'ilily  con- 
demned and  executed,  nnd  the  Kinv  em- 
baikud  for  France. 

It  is  drtadFul  to  ohgerTe  how  long  a  bad 
enamplo  will  bo  followed  i  but,  it  is  en- 
couraging In  koiiw  ihnt  a  good  example  h 
nev^r  thrown  awnv.  The  King's  first  act  on 
disembarking  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Si-ine, 
three  miles  from  Hurfleur,  wua  to  iinitnte 
his  fiilher,  and  to  proi'tiiim  his  BoJenin  onterii 
thul  tho  Uvea  nnd  properly  of  the  peaceable 
inhabiljinlB  should  be  respected  on  pain  of 
death,  it  is  agreed  by  Freneb  wrilera,  to 
hia  lasting  rpnown,  that  even  while  his 
Holdiers  were  aufl'eriog  the  grcutcat  distress 
frum  want  of  food,  these  commands  were 
rigidly  obeyed. 

With  an  army  in  all  of  thirty  tbonaand 
men,  he  bcslegeo  tha  town  of  llurfleur  both 
by  aeA  nnd  land  for  live  weeka  :  at  the  cod 
of  which  time  the  towD  aurrundered,  aud  the 
inhabitunta  were  allowed  to  depart  wilh  only 
lirc-pcncc  each,  nsd  a  part  of  tlieir  clotlies. 
All  the  rest  of  their  possessions  waa  divided 
amongst  the  English  army.  But,  that  army 
Buficred  so  much,  in  spite  of  its  suce 
from  diacnse  and  privation,  that  it 
already  rcdaced  one  half.  Still,  tbe  King 
wiis  determined  nut  to  retire  until  he  had 
It)  srrut-'k  a  grenter  blow.  Therefore,  against 
the  advice  of  all  his  eounsellars,  be  moved  on 
with  his  Utile  force  towards  Calais.  When 
he  came  up  to  the  river  Somme  he  was  onabli 
to  cross,  in  conaequencc  of  the  ford  bcinj, 
fiirtified ;  and.  as  the  English  moved  op  the 
leCl  bank  of  the  river  looking  fur  a  eroaaing, 
the  French,  who  had  broken  alt  the  bridges, 
miived  up  the  right  bank,  watching  them,  and 
waiting  to  attack  them  when  they  should  try 
to  pilau  it.  At  toAt  the  Gngliah  found  a 
crossing  and  got  safely  over.  The  French 
held  a  council  of  war  at  Rouen,  ruanlved  to 

S'va  the  English  battle,  and  sent  heralds  to 
ing  Henry  to  know  by  which  road  he   w, 
going.    "  By    the    rond    that  will  tuke  n 
straight  to  Cutuis ! "  said  the  King,  and  se 
them  away  with   a  present  of  a   hundred 


The  English  moved  on,  until  they  beheld 
the  French,  and  then  the  King  gave  orders' 
to  f<irm  in  line  of  battle.  The  French  out 
coming  on,  tlie  army  broke  up  after  remain- 
iug  in  battle  array  till  night,  and  got  good 
rest  aod  refrtahment  at  a  oeigh  boo  ring 
village.    The  French  were  now  all  lying  iu 
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another  village,  through  whioh  they  knew 
the  English  must  pass.  Tliey  were  resolved 
thut  the  English  should  begin  the  buttle.  The 
English  had  no  means  of  retreat,  if  ihirir  Kiug 
had  had  any  such  intention;  and  so  the  two 
mies  passvd  the  night,  close  together. 
To  uodersttind  Ihese  armies  well,  yoo  must 
bear  in  mind  Ihnt  the  immenau  French 
irmy  had,  among  its  notable  persons,  almost 
the  whole  of  that  wieked  Dobility,  whose 
debuDebery  bad  made  Franeeadesert;  and  so 
besotted  were  they  by  pride,  and  by  contempt 
fur  the  eonimon  people,  that  they  had  ecnrcely 
any  bowmen  {if  indeed  they  had  any  at  alt) 
'n  their  whole  enormous  number:  which, 
'umpared  wilh  the  English  army,  was  at  least 
IB  six  to  one.  For  these  prnad  fbols  had  said 
that  the  bow  was  not  a  fit  wenpon  for  knightly 
hands,  and  thut  Franca  mu«t  be  defunded  by 
Benllemcn  only.  We  shall  see,  presonlly, 
what  band  the  ^nttcmen  made  of  iL 

Now,  on  the  English  aide,  among  the  little 
force,  there  waa  a  good  proportion  of  men  who 
were  not  gentlemen  by  any  meuna,  but  who 
were  good  atout  archers  for  all  that.  Among 
them,  in  the  morning— having  slept  llUle  at 
Ighl,  while  the  French  were  carousing  and 
nking  sure  of  victory — the  King  rode,  on  a 
grey  horse;  wearing  on  his  head  a  helmet  of 
ihining  steel,  surmounted  by  a  crown  nf  gold, 
iparkling  with  precious  slunes;  and  beuing 
iver  bis  armour,  embroidered  together,  the 
irms  of  England  sod  the  orma  of  France. 
The  archers  looked  at  the  ahioing  helmet 
and  the  crown  of  gold  and  the  uparkling 
jewels,  nnd  admired  them  all ;  but.  what 
llicy  admired  moat  waa  the  King's  cheerful 
foue,  ond  his  bright  blue  eye,  as  he  told 
lliem  that,  for  himself,  ho  had  made  up 
bis  u.ind  to  cooqner  there  or  to  die  there, 
and  tbnt  England  should  never  have  a 
ransom  to  pay  for  him.  There  waa  one  bravo 
knight  who  chanced  to  say  thai  he  wished 
some  of  the  many  gallant  gcntlemea  and 
good  soldiers,  who  were  then  idle  at  home 
in  England,  were  there  to  incrcuso  their 
(lumbers.  But  the  King  told  him  that, 
fur  bis  part,  he  did  nut  wish  for  une  mora 
man.  "The  fewer  we  have,"  B«id  be,  "the 
greater  will  bu  honour  wo  shall  win  I" 
His  men,  being  now  nil  in  good  heart,  were 
refreshed  with  bread  and  wine,  and  heard 
prayers,  and  wailed  quietly  for  the  French. 
The  King  waited  for  the  French,  because 
they  were  drawn  up  thirty  deep  (the  little 
English  force  was  only  three  deep)  on  very 
difficult  and  heavy  ground;  nnd  he  linew  that 
when  they  moved,  there  most  be  some  con- 

As  they  did  not  move,  he  sent  off  two 
parlies:— one,  to  lie  concealed  in  a  wood  on 
the  lel\  of  the  French :  the  other,  to  set  fire  to 
some  houses  behind  the  French  al'ter  the  battle 
should  be  begun.  This  was  scarcoly  done, 
when  three  of  the  proud  French  gentlemen, 
wno  were  to  defend  their  country  without  any 
I  help  frem  the  b:iso  peasants,  camo  riding  out. 
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rnlliiijr  upon  tlio  Kn;rliH)i  to  Hurrentlnr.  Tlu; 
Kiii^  w.'irniMl  tlinHo  ^riitlriiirn  liiinsclf  to 
rrtiro  \\itli  all  hiummI  il'  tlirv  (Min'ti  Tor  tlicir 
livi*H,  iuid  nniiTiMl  t1i(*  Kii'^'liNli  baiinorH  to  nd- 
vuitrr.  l'|Mii)  tli.'it,  Sir  TlioniiiH  Krpinj^hnm,  n 
^rr.'it  MiiHlish  in'Mcr.il,  who  coiniii.'Uidrd  tlu* 
iirclirrs,  tlu'fw  IiIm  truiu'luMUi  into  thv  air,  joy- 
fully;  niiil  all  the  Knu'liNh  im*n,  kncdingdown 
upon  till'  ^^rounil  ami  hitin^;  it  as  if  tlioy  took 
poNNOMNion  of  thi'  country,  roHo  up  with  a  great 
Nhont  ami  foil  upon  tho  I'^rtMU'h. 

KiVtTV  nri'htT  was  furiUNlird  with  n  pri'at 
ntnko  tip|HMl  with  iron;  nuti  IiIm  unK>ni  were, 
to  tliruNt  tluii  Htnko  into  the  {ground,  tu 
di<«i>har^o  \\\n  arrow,  and  th^Mi  to  full  l>.*ick, 
when  the  IVoni'h  horsenu'ii  eamo  on.  As* 
the  hnuijhty  I'V'ueh  p*ntloinen,  who  were 
to  l»reak  the  Knj;lish  An*her»  and  utterly 
de**troy  (hem  with  (heir  kni;;ht1v  laneeM,  eanie 
ritiinj;  up,  (hey  were  n'ceiveJ  with  such  a 
liliudin*;  storm  of  arrow8,  that  they  broke 
ami  turned.  llorse»  and  men  rolled  over 
one  anot!uT.  and  the  I'on fusion  whm  territie. 
Tlu^o  who  rdlird  and  eh.irj:i»d  the  an'hora 
(^»l  amon^  tho  stakes  on  slippery  and  ho^»:y 
prtnind.  and  wer**  so  bewilvlert^d  that  the 
Kii):lisli  ar\*hors — who  wore  no  armour  and 
oven  took  otV  their  KMtluTn  coats  to  Ik*  more 
aeti\%»— cut  (l\em  to  pieces  root  and  branch. 
Oi\\y  iJiTW  KrxMuh  hi»rs«Mncn  J^^t  within  the 
»l..kV*,  at>d  those  w  ere  irsir.nily  de!t(>at^*ho\l. 
.MI  \\\\*  lime  tlie  d^nso  French  army.  Unnj: 
in  .v.mour,  wore  ^iir.kiri:  km^Kleep  into  liii- 
nv.'>^ .  u'  .e  '/.o  I  .;)•.:  Ki-.r^i'ili  ;;r»-:or*»  lu  I". 
r.i\*d,  \\*  r.»  .'i  '.Vc^ :  .:r.»;  .'.vViw  .s*  if  •/•.i  y  wa  ri 
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The  death  of  thin  nobleman  decided  the 
battle.  The  third  division  of  the  French 
army,  which  had  never  struck  a  blow  yet,  and 
which  was,  in  itjielf,  more  than  double  the 
whole  F^n^rli^h  power,  broke  and  tied.  At 
this  time  of  tho  fight,  the  English,  who  as 
yet  had  made  no  prisoners,  befiron  to  take 
them  in  immense  numbers,  and  were  still 
occupied  in  doing  so,  or  in  killing  those  who 
would  not  surrender,  when  a  great  noise 
arose  in  the  rear  of  tho  French — their  flying 
banners  were  seen  to  stop — and  King  Henry, 
supposing  a  great  reinfon'euicnt  to  have 
arrived,  gave  ortlers  that  all  the  prisoners 
should  be  put  to  death.  As  soon,  however, 
as  it  was  found  that  the  noise  was  only 
oecasioued  by  a  body  of  plundering  pemsants, 
the  terrible  ninss:icre  was  stopped.  Then 
King  Henry  called  to  him  the  French  herald, 
.".nd  asked  him  to  whom  the  victory  belonged. 
The  herald  replied,  "To  the  King  of  England." 
**  W't'  have  not  made  this  havoc  and  ilanghter," 
said  the  Kin;:.  '*lt  »  the  wrath  of  Heaven 
on  the  sins  of  France.  What  is  the  name  of 
that  castle  yonder  r"  The  herald  answered 
him,  **  My  lord,  it  is  the  castle  of  Azinconrt." 
Said  the  King,  **  From  henceforth  tUs  battle 
sludl  l»e  known  to  posterity,  by  the  name  of 
the  battle  of  Azincourt."  Our  English  histo- 
rians have  made  it  A^neourt;  but,  under 
that  name,  it  w  Li  trver  b«  famous  in  English 
anna)^. 

The  lofts  upon  the  FK^seh  side  was  enor- 
mous. Ti.rce  Djkts  were  killed,  two  more 
wi TO  talker:  pri>«  r.i  :>,  s^vea  Counts  w«:re  killed, 
iRrce  r.i-:j?    v;ere    l^kri    prisoDers,  and    ten 

,  :ht. .:.s..r..:  kr", •:.:.*  .'.:.d  jvitJ^Een  wore  fclain 
v:;\r.  ir.v  :.•.  j.  Tr.-  trj.iih  io&s  ai&ount«^d 
i>  >-\Ui-  ;.u-.  :ri-:  n-r.  i-.rj  whom  were 

'the  n:\c  .•:>■•:;  :.-:  v.:  Earl  T  f  S^-foik. 

:.  .%-   A  ...  v  :-.r  t.7  J  *..   -err  ob!!i:f^i.  re-xi 
re-":,*.    :      *.  .    ::.    -      r-.*.-rr*  'r:..-rL.i:v 
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OFF  TO  THE  DIGGINGS! 

Tbe  future  hislorinn  of  the  latter  portion 
of  this  prrseot  DiDeteenlh  contury,  will  bt< 
eallMl  upon  to  decide  whether  June,  18&I, 
or  Janu,  1852,  n-as  the  more  exeiliag  and 
la(«resting  period.  At  Midaatonier  uf  the 
former  ;esr,  Enfrlishmea  weru  ruahbg  io  Uoe 
of  tilousaiida  lo  London  to  witneBs  the  great 
wooder  of  Ihe  day  at  Hyda  Park.  Mid- 
autnraer  of  the  present  year  is  aendiug  c|ttlte 
OB  maiiy,  and  more,  of  our  countrymen  ftwny 
rrntn  London — to  say  Dolhing  of  Uvcrpool  nod 
other  plauea — ns  fust  oaK-iiliiig  ships  and  st«um- 
v«bs«1b  ciQ  curry  them,  to  join  io  the  UoldeD 
Fair  in  Australia ;  the  great  South  Land, 

There  has  not  been  sanh  an  eiodus  from 
London  wtthio  the  recollection  of  tho  oldest 
ship-brokers ;  and  Ihcy  hnve,  generally,  pretty 
good  memories,  too.  The  only  thing  that  is 
reported  to  me  as  at  nil  comiog  up  to  il — 
though  I  don't  beliere  it — was  a  general  flight 
of  elderly  persona  some  fifty  years  since,  when 
it  was  said  that  the  earth  waa  on  the  point  of 
being  bamt  up  by  on  exceedingly  powerful 
description  of  comet 

Go  where  yon  will,  everybody  appenrs  to 
be  going" offto  theDiggiiigi."and  everybody 
is  in  immediate  wont  of  outRts  and  passngea. 
There  are  sixty  young  men  rushing  frantiuilir 
away  from  their  um  ploy  era'  counters  in  Saint 
Paul's  Churchyard,  and  there  are  nt  least  as 
many  more  locging  to  follow  them.  Fully 
five  score  of  both  sexes  have  bid  adieu  to 
Oxford  Street  and  High  Holbora ;  and  it 
is  computed  that  quite  one  hundred  and  ten 
have  mier.^led  from  the  warehouses  about 
Cheopside  and  Cripplegate.  Then,  there  is 
theOldLodyofThreudneedleSlreeL  Sbehas 
furnished  a  respectable  quota  of  clerks  on 
eighty  pounds  a  vear,  who  are  thirsting  to 
handle  the  piek  and  thcapude.  I  can't  say  how 
many  youths  at  the  Custom  House  and  the 
Docks  hace  drawn  their  lost  quarter's  salary, 
and  ore  now  expending  the  amountB  m 
Guernsey  Bhlrti,  canvass  trousers,  American 
boots  and  wide-awakes.  Legions  of  bankers' 
clerks,  merchaola'  lads,  emoryo  secretaries, 
and  incipient  cashiers;  all  going  with  the 
rush,  and  all  puiseasing  but  faint  and  coofused 
ideas  of  where  they  are  going,  or  what  they 
are  going  to  do ;  beg  of  hard-hearted  abip- 
brokei*  to  grant  them  the  favor  of  a  berth 


their  lost  advertised  teak-built,  poop- 
decked,  copper-bottomed,  double- fastened, 
fjsUsailing,  surgeon-carrying  emlgruit  ship. 

Talk  about  the  dreadfully  depressed  condt- 
tiOD  of  the  shipping  intcretit,  nnd  the  ruin  of 
British  ship-owners!  I  thould  like  to  find 
n  man  with  whom  to  argue  that  poinL  I'd 
walk  him  down  to  the  snug  Utile  crowded 
offiee  of  Jleasrs.  Hopkins  and  Bung,  ahip- 
brokera,  ap  one  pair  of  stairs,  in  the  City, 
aod  let  him  see  the  struggling,  and  elbowing, 
and  beseeching  for  passogcs,  going  on  ther« 
from  ten  in  ihu  morning  until  six  in  the 
evening,  with  two  or  three  clerks  taking 
down  the  names  of  applicants  as  fast  as  pens 
can  wril« — and  the  pens  at  Hopkins  and 
Bung's  write  uncommonly  fast!  There's  no 
haggling  or  bickering  about  the  price.  Three 
words  to  a  steerage  passenger  are  all  that 
the  employers  allow  •  intermediates  are  par- 
milled  half-B-dozcQ  sentences,  not  one  more. 

There  never  were  such  times  for  speculative 
ship-owners  and  brokers.  They  haven't  half 
enough  vessels ;  to  say  nothing  of  crews  to  man 
them  with.  There's  s  huge  bill  with  flaring 
letters  against  the  office  wsU  at  Messrs,  Hopkins 
and  Bung's,  that  really  looks  quite  imposing; 
and,  certainly,  if  the  unsuspeutiog  crowd  of 
emigrants  who  nre  spelling  it,  l^ilievu  that 
mure  than  half  of  the  vessels  named  in  it  are 
anywhere  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the 
Docks  in  which  they  are  said  to  be  loading, 
it  must  be  a  very  imposing  list  indeed. 
Why,  one  of  those  big-lettored  ships  wns 
spoken  ofl*  Land's  End  only  yesterday  ;  but  I 
luppoao  the  brokers  have  brought  her  up  bj 
the  electric  telegraph,  for  she  is  stated  lo  h« 
actually  taking  in  cargo  in  the  London  Docks. 
There's  another  vessel,  with  an  enormously 
long  East  Indian  name  that  none  but  tliu  chief 
clerk  can  pronounce^  which  is  believed  to  be 
not  very  for  from  the  Chops  of  the  Channel ; 
yet  she,  too,  by  some  broker's  sleighl-of-hand, 
is  lyin^  in  the  Docks,  and  will,  positively,  soil 
immediately  after  the  Jeremy  Diddler.  How- 
ever, it's  "  all  right"  with  the  young  men  from 
Sslut  Paul's  Churchyard  and  Cripplegate ; 
their  only  idea  of  a  voyage  is  ho  lil^kster 
excursion  to  Heme  Bay  and  back ;  their  sole 
oequaiDtauco  with  sea-going  dietary  consists 
of  unlimited  ordera  to  the  steward  for  steaks, 
stout,  and  cigars.  All  day  long,  the  names  of 
eager,  enthuaiaatic  emigrants  are  posted  iai 
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lni:;i*  lioiiks  that  srom  to  bo  torik-lmilt  and  i  of  tliu  fount ry  Ii:i(i  pono  stiirk  starincr  mad 
(•ii|i|»iM-t:isti'niMl  lik<«  till' shipM ;  imliH-d,  tln»ri' |  witli  the  iro]«l-f«'\vr,  and  had  pliinffiui  out  of 
:irr  in(>ri>  p.issi'nifiT.s  Itookcil  than  any  of  the  i  inrd  ami  rushed  down  to  the  Docks.  Boxes 
i'.sl:il)lis!iiruMit.  know  Ijow  to  dirtposc  of:  tht^  and  c.-iKt's,  cart-whi.*«dH,  hand-barrows,  casks, 
luily  rhiuifi'  of  all  ln-in^'  accorninodated  con-  auii  barnds,  plou^^liH,  crati's,  and  bales,  were 
.sistini;  in  thi*  possibility  of  sonio  amoni^st  ail  \\'m[f  about  in  wild  disorder,  !ookin$]r  as 
thcni  ifi'llin',' too  ill  to  <ro,  and,  perhaps,  a  few  thou«;h  they  would  require  a  couple  of 
fallinij  iivrrboard  at  (irivusend.  It  is  dread-  years  and  a  sniall  army  of  laborers  to 
fully  h:ird  work,  in  tint  hot  weather,  at  stow  them  away.  As  to  petting  them  all 
Hopkins  and  lliin;;*s.  Tho  Htoulest  an<i  ■  into  the  ei«(ht  vessels — that  I  considered  a 
Voun;^^>st  of  their  clerks  ant  knocked  u)i  matter  of  sheer  impossibility,  and  not  likely 
lonij    lu'l'ore  six    oVlock,   an»l  tiie  cashier  is   to  be  attempted. 

obliircHl  to  bo  taken  home,  every  eveniujj,  in  On  the  rijyht  side  of  the  jetty,  midway 
A  eab.  ilown,  lay  the  veasel  I  was  in  search  of,  the 

It  was  a   hot  thundery  day  in   the  early   Jeremy    Diddler,  advertised    "for   the    (told 
])art  of  June,  when  I  bent  my  st4'ps  from  the    Ke<rions,  with  immediate  despatch,'*  and  pro- 
little  ollice  just  named,  towards  the  I^ondon    fessin^  to  be  pr(»vided  with  an   experienced 
Docks,    alon;(  Fenchurch  Street,  down    the   surgeon,  patent  ventilators,  family  batfis,  and 
Minories,  and  across  Tower  Hill,  as  fast  as  j  altogether  the  most  supi'rior  accommodation 
the  dense  throng   would  allow   me.      It  ap- ,  of  any  ship  or  ships  sailing  from  the  port  of 
pcared  as  if  the  best   part   of  London,  and    London.      A   very  few  days  previously,    the. 
a    considerab'e    porti<m    of    the    Provinces,    Diddler  had    been  choked  Hp  with  wool  and 
were  goinu  down  on  that  particular  day  to   tallow ;  at  the  moment  of  my  visit,  the  solo 
engage  berths  for  Australia.     Kvery  alt<*rnate    vestiges  of  Australian  proiluce  in  the  Jeremy 
shop  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly  ci>nverted  .  Diddler   were   the    cockroaches,    who    were 
into  an  outfitting  wareliouse.     On«>  man,  more  I  running  all  s(»rts  of  sweepstakes  round  the 
daring  than    his   neighbi>rs,   actually  offered    vessel,  evidently  quite  at  home, 
the  endgrating  world  complete  outfits  at  forty-       About  and  around  the  ship,  riggers,  caulkers, 
five  shillings  each,   but  whether   it    was  for   smiths,  carpenters,  ])ainters,  were  all  working 
infants  in   arms   or  adults,  I  did  not   learn,   away,   like  so   many  steam   engines,  with  a 
Until  that  day  I  had  but  a  very  gliinmering   fifty-nu'chanie  power,  that  was  quite  invigo- 
idea  of  the  requirements   of  a   gold-digger:  j  rating  to  behold.     Old   men  with  grvy  hairs 
on    my  way   to  the  Docks,  I   learnt  by   the   and  lalteriFjg  steps;  young  girls,  pale  from     |j 
placards  in  the    windows,  that  amongst  the   the   factory    tir   the    garret;  countrymen    in      ' 
sundries    needed   at   the    "Diggings,''    were    snitick-frocks ;    I  can -faced  artisans ;    mothers    || 
teleseiqies,  alpaca   umbrellas,   reailing-lamps,    \\ith    infants  in    arms:    stout   siTVant  girls;      | 
toastiug-torks,  easy-chairs,  mirn)rs,  and  key-    tln'se  and   many  others  tiled  up  the  narrow,    [' 
bu^dcs,  ami  many  other  miscellaneous  articles.  [  bending  plank  that  formed   a  bridge  between    l| 

'riie  crowd  became  denselv  uncomfortable '  the  cdd  world  and  the  new ;  and  as  I  w.itched 
as  I  approaclu'd  the   Dock  gates.     The  man    the  motley  troiq)  piss  on,  1  w<mdered  niueh    ' 
in  the  Dock  livery  ha»l  given  up  the  gate  in    how  some  of  those   w«iu!d  fare  in  the  wild    ■ 
despair:  there  was  no  such  thing  as   keeping    g»)M-!ie!ds  ot' the  distant  s«oitli.  1- 

order.   I  found  liim,fi»rlorn,  ifi  a  remote  e(»rner,  I      There  w.is  no  remaining  on  deck;   not  a     | 
besieged  by  a  crowd  of  int«*nding  emigrants,   soul   appe.ired    to   eare  a   straw   a}>out    the    i' 
I   who    weri*    pressifig   him     with    a    host    of   musts,  or  the  rigiriipj,  or  the  jioop:   the  ship    ' 
!   inquiries  about    the    "  Di'^ixiii'.'s."      Whetlier   miirht  have  lueii  without  one  or  the  <»ther  for 
they  irn.iu'ini'd  hiiu  to  hav<'  chafL'e  of  all  tiie    a'l'i'il  th«  y  e:'.ri  d.     All   poured  «lown   to  the 
shipping  ifi   the   Doeks.  or  wluMlier  tliey  be-    " 'twi'cn  •!'i-ks.'*  |>y  t!ie  liitle  rioketty  wicked 
lieved  that   tlu'   !5old    laee   rouiiil   his  h:{t  had    l."iitier  th;il  alwavs  pretiThlcd   to   slip  about, 
bfi-n  reerntly  tluL' no  :it  Mount  Alex-mder.  diil    u't  TUNrr  did:  «*.'.usiii'.Mi«i  entl  of  little  s.ereains 
n«»t    transpire,   but   it   was  tjMitf  e\ident   t!iat    iV«i:m  nn-ler  all  S'»!ts  tif  Imnnots. 
thev  fell  eonliileiit    in  hi"^  kn.»\vin.f  :ill  abmit  ■      Tiie  e  •«<1  >!rji!.' of  the  Ioul'  ra:j'''*  of 'I'.vefn 
it  ;  and  when  I  ht't  tin*  spot,  tlu-s-*'  was  rat!i«T  |  d'r'.-.>  »;«•.•:  i«"i  ijuite   r«  tVishing  af!;T  thi*    li«»I. 
a  stion:,^  «»nt\  in  t;jvor  iif  eli'\a{in:f  tiie  ir.ite-     .rl.ire  I'^.-X".      Ibit.  di-ir  use.   how  erowilod  ii 
K«'ep.T  on  the  <'nd   of  a  ruin-;'iin.-heo:i.  th:it    w.-.s  w  ilh  e.i'-iliJatcH   for  emi'jration  an<l    si-i- 
all  iii!i:l!t  e.'.teh  his  oraeular  wor  !s.  >:.-kiie-.s;      It  wim  .-.s  njii.-h   as  the  carp-nti-rs 

'I'lirot|u||  the  d«-t'e!U'e!evs  <_■■.♦   -i.  p:i^t    *-.»me    e-ml  i    do,  t'»   !no\e    their    siws   .iiil    ehi-els 
[     tiioiis;in«ls  of   wine  pq»."s   th.it    I  ly    s»Mtter»''J    aMii-l"'.  .-.".1  llj::t  !:!\  rii-.d  i..i*  ilini>-.  wi*J.i.<  :l  e'»i:i- 
I     ,'ilio;ii    as  thon-.r'i  lli'v  di.in'l  ii-I.  n  ;   ;.i  li-sy-    isiitl"!;:' •«:•■' .:  !.<•.!<  •jiiii'Mtiiri.-n.     I  exj-iv-t.-.j. 
I     bo.jy   in    p.irli.'ul..r,  Ir.rni:!::   sli..rp    roii:;  1    to    i;;.'r.' 'J'  •.••"!•■.''»  ^-'i' ^-'Vi'/.;!  v- :j'-,i:  e!:ll  Iri-n 
I'.ie    ri  :1m   along    tin*    wah  r's    eilie.    by    t'le    ii  ,'■••  1  «:••■...  to  !>.'.- dve\^  bv  tlie'r  h'-'!^. 
\\  •■:_'.. ".:;.!:    >hMU.    w  luTe   '_ri«' '"•':' -'•   tVov  :'.i:i  j.        Ti."  «  m":  •  '•.!  .::'i    i  !'  l!;:-    \i->-I   h  ui    li.-.:i 
iron  er  iti'S.  ;i'i  1   li:i!es  of  w.u-!.  :;'..i   e  ;«.\n   i.t    ^•^•.'■•.l    I-:/.  :  :j,1    \\-;.'n  '  -iij   lii.iiiii-d   ••')' .":i  i 
.     i.»i..i-.v.    i.i-.' it.  nel  l!ie   unwary    p  •.•  v.-r-'v  ; —    .ilvli-.i    j.- :■•   h;  ..-■ -s    1'...-    -!•:;'•.   di>'.iM".  ;::  I 
Mi.l  ilii-:.',  lu^t  l-t'.ir-.' me,  W..S  t'vf  i-i;-. .  tr«':i'."    f. '".:.'.    ;•■»   ti:«'    w.rN    uf    im-s-;-    r;  s 

W  !...t    .1    n;.;.iI    lli-Te     Wasupi'Tl    t'lMl     'rllv!     Ili.'ll    V'. ..'..'.       TaTi-    V.  ■•:i-     \-tL'J    lin.  >.    :  !J  1 

7  r<'/i.\;  ;mw  f.iiieied   llie   whole  eypv^rt    trade  .  curves.  :::.d  .'.ii:-;::;.:^.  i-h:iiKed  o.it  «in  tii*- .heks 
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uader  out  feet,  which  might  hnve  been 
iDtended  for  a  ground  plnn  of  the  "  iiatc. "  nt 
Hampton  Court,  or  the  CHtneombi  at  Piiris. 
They  were,  in  rvilitf,  Beclionx  of  the  embryo 
ciibin  nreoiDiiioiiation ;  hut  whether  iatended 
to  giiido  Iho  work-people  or  to  puzzle  the 
visitor,  was  not  i-leor.  On  one  side,  noar  the 
wicked  ladder,  ud  anxious  group  of  emignmts 
were  listening  io  breulhlesi  silmce  to  the 
explanatioD  givea  by  a  rery  yonn^  broker's 
clerk,  ID  spectjii;les,  as  to  the  ground  plan  of 
the  Maze.  He  protended  to  make  Ibem 
vodentand  where  the  port- holes  would  be 
cut  through — one  in  each  cabin ;  where  the 
doors  were  to  be  placed;  the  previse  spola 
where  the  BJeepIog-pUces  and  the  tablea 
would  bo  found  by  and  bye — with  a  variety 
of  other  matter,  which  might  as  well  have 
been  told  in  the  Esquimaux  tongue.  All 
listened  with  open  nioulha ;  and,  when  the 
jroong  S|>cctac|p3  ceased  nnd  moved  on  to 
another  group,  they  looked  with  a  kind  of 
hopeless  credulity  al  each  uther. 

In  the  Item  of  the  ship,  »  numerous  party 
had  congregated  round  a  little  white  deal 
coffin-like  sort  of  a  cabin — n  mode!  prison  in 
miniature — ran  up  in  half-an-hour,  just  to 
show  the  passengers  that  the  Jeremy  Diddler 
was  not  going  to  do  things  lilie  common 


were  ecrntinising  that  wretched  packtng.caae. 
I  could  imagine  them  la  have  been  admiring 
and  gloating  over  the  snite  of  Austrian  apart' 
raents  in  the  Great  Exhibition.  To  be  sure,  the 
fittings  set  off  the  thing  rallier  smartly;  but, 
I  don't  reniember  seeing  any  cabin  of  thiitaame 
size  in  the  Diddler,  when  I  visited  her  after- 
wards; and  certainly  none  with  such  polished 
chairs,  drawers,  and  wash-stand,  nor  with  such 
exquisite  white  bedding  in  them.  Theetlcctof 
tliis  one  cabin  was  perfectly  marvel laua. 
There  seemed  to  be  something  magical  about 
the  very  wood-work ;  Iho  door  was  moved  to 
and  fro  as  if  it  were  expected  to  piny  tunes 
on  its  hinges;  the  brass  hooks  were  eyed  by 
more  than  one  with  a  view  to  see  if  they 
were  not  of  real  Australian  gold.  As  for  the 
swing-tray,  I  am  sure  teverni  young  women 
believed  it  to  he  some  sort  of  cot  »jr  an  in- 
fant: while  others  gazed  on  the  little  neat 
shelves,  the  sly  drawers  under  the  bed,  the 
hanging  lamp,  and  the  sea-chest,  as  roverenlly 
and  cuutioualy  as  if  they  had  all  been  dan- 
gerous tricks  in  a  pantomime,  chock  full  of 
secret  spring*  and  sudden  transformations. 

It  woH  easy  to  see  thnl  of  the  whole  crowd 
of  oninitiuted  sabjects  of  Her  Majesty,  ve^ 
few  indeed,  if  any,  descended  the  narrow  plank 
to  the  jetty,  with  a  more  approximate  idea  of 
how  they  were  to  be  cabined  and  dieted,  than 
when  they  left  their  homes  in  the  morning. 
All  they  ['ould  hnve  dreiimed  of,  that  night, 
would  be  a  confused  jumble  of  cronlied 
chalk-lines,  port-holes,  swing-trays,  and  bulk- 
heads; but,  whether  they  had  to  go  through 
the  port-bole*  to  their  beds,  or  whether  they 


would  dine  upon  the  awing-trnys,  or  whether 
the  bulk-heads  had  any  bodies  or  limbs  at- 
biiched  to  them,  would  be  far  beyond  their 
comprehension.  I  conid  scarcely  believe  my 
senses,  when  I  read  in  a  morning  paper  some 
twelve  days  or  so  afWr  my  visit  to  tlie  Docks, 
0.  notice  to  passengers  by  the  Jeremy  Diddler, 
informing  them  that  they  must  bo  prepared 
to  join  that  vessel  at  Grnvesend  on  the 
following  day.  Having  salisEit'd  myself 
that  there  was  really  no  mistake  about 
the  thing,  bat  that  she  would  positively 
anchor  oa  the  town  of  Gr.ivesend  at  the  time 
ttamed,  1  prepared  to  take  my  departure  by 
steamer,  in  order  tiiat  I  might  see  the  last  of 
her  and  her  human  cargo  on  this  aide  the  blue 

The  same  boat  which  conveyed  me  from 
Blackwall  carried  several  parties,  evidently  to 
the  same  destination.  There  were  two  or 
thr»e  newly  wedded  couples,  brought  together, 
doobtless,oathestrength  of  future  "Diggings;" 
a  knot  of  oily-headed  sleek -viaaged  shopmen, 
nod  Cit«clorka;  a  few  hole-looking  counlrjr 
lads  ana  lasses ;  and  a  rather  extensive  fumlly 
of  nondescripta ;  all  of  whom,  by  their  conver- 
sntion,  were  passengers  for  the  Jeremy 
Diddler.  The  morning  bod  been  what 
nautical  men  term  "  breezy,"  and  when 
we  reached  the  Terrace  Pier  at  Gravesend, 
the  wind  had  become  quite  violent  in  its  pro- 
uvedingH,  coromittiog  assaulta  of  an  outrageous 
description  on  the  dreasea  of  the  lady  pasaei)' 
gers:  so  much  so,  that  the  police  of  the  Cor- 
poration might  very  well  have  interfered  and 
indicted  it  before  the  mayor  for  diaorderly 
nnd  riotous  conduct.  As  for  the  ahipping 
at  anchor  off  the  town,  it  was.  evidently, 
but  little  better:  some  of  the  outward. 
bounders  had  no  doubt  been  taking  a  parting 
gloss  with  the  old  Custom-house  hulk  off  the 
Ordnance  wharf,  and  were  rather  the  worse 
for  it.  They  were  rolling,  nnd  staggering, 
nnd  bobbing  about,  winking  their  port-holea 
stench  other,  and  flirting  their  bloc-peters  in 
the  air,  In  a  way  that  no  respectable,  steady- 
going  vessels  would  think  of  doing.  It  was 
quite  clear,  that  one  or  two  among  them 
meant  to  make  a  night  of  it,  from  the  deter- 
mined way  in  which  they  kicked  up  their 
keels,  and  splashed  the  water  over  decent 
wherries  and  passe ogera-bonts. 

I  was  ruUier  glad  to  scramble  up  the  black 
and  white  sides  of  the  Diddler,  out  of  the 
averiuddcd  boot,  where  the  young  married 
numen  were  screaming  as  they  were  being 
packed  by  twos  in  a  cask  and  hauled  up, 
while  the  oily-headed  shopmen  looked  in 
dismay  at  the  rocMv-ladder  over  the  side,  and 
wished  in  their  hearts  thev  were  females,  for 
the  sake  of  the  tub  and  pulley. 

Well,  there  I  was,  once  more,  on  the  deck  of 
this  very  fast-suiting,  clipper-built,  copper- 
fustened,  passenger  ship,  bound  to  the  Gold 
Regions,  by  the  advertisement  in  the  Times — 
bu^  I  should  have  thought,  sailing  to  Botany 
Bay,  by  the  dismal  Misery  written  on  UieiaceB 
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ot  llin-fi.n  <l.M'k  I  TninsporlMtinn  n>rlir«\  with 
stiiiii-hri-.'M.i'/ in  li«'Mvy  rliniiis,  ;i|i|»rnn''l  ilis- 
tifjii.y  \isil»lr  ill  llirir  fouMtfManrc.s.  Snnh- 
Win*  tryiiii^  !«»  ]«)ok  uiu'oniTriiiMi,  .'iiul  «'\('n 
r;jtluT  jolly,  .'is  ir  tln'v  Uih'vv  :ill  almut  it,  and 
il  w.is  a  iinn*  rmtliim;  to  tlicni  ;  ollirrn  ^jil  u|» 
a  little  I'.irclr'.s  whist lini;^,  arul  put  qiu-.stions 
to  till"  pi''»t  ill  an  iiiiiialiw*  ijriiir  voiiH';  sdnio 
n'fl«*'l  ami  sla.';''«'n'i|  IVoni  thf  hatfliway  ti»tht* 
Hi'U|i)M*rs  liki*  ilriinU(Mi  nii'ii,  whih'  others  hold 
<»fi  with  a  .'.rripf  t»f  «h*s|»air  hy  llu*  span*  aiu'lmr 
iifuhT  till'  hinjL,'-lM»at.  as  it*i'\pi'i'liriu' tlu'ship  t»» 
fiiini(IiM',  aiiil  tiu'y  iiirant  ti>  niaki*  n  lit\--hii<>y 
of'/'i.//.  NiMH'  w»Ti*ai*tually  ill,  hut  ihrn- wa**, 
m^atliMfd  nhout,  fViTy  sla«;i*  *>l'  i[K*ipii'nl  si-u- 

HJl-klU'SH. 

I    iiiadi*   my    way   to   tlu»  inain-hati'h,  and 
l»i'«^an  to  di'si'fiid  tin*  ladtliT.  "  i  )n  dtrk  thiTo ! "  i 
I'rii'd  a  voii'i»  ludnw.  thai  s»*i'iiu'd  to  coiiw  up 
tVoin  llu'  t'artlusl  i-tirnrr  nf  a  \ory  drop  v*ask. 
**.\\,   av!"    ••roulod    tho    sai'.or    udiirfssfi, ! 
who  wa**  hii-ijlv  »*n'';iijrd  in  soiiif  niVNtorioiis 
operation  with  tli»»  lonir-l»oat.     **  WhiT*- ha\i' 
you  stowftl  yt»ur  patent  vi-ntil  ilors?"  in•^ui^•d 
tlu*Yoiff  tVotn  thi'  *'a«ik.  "we're  ehokin^'  tiowr. ' 
hrnv**     **(>Ii.'*  reoiiied  the  t;ir,  :»•<  lie  \\!nKi«i 
at     t!u*    i"Oi>k'««    iiialo.    "Wj'l.;::**    \\[\\    hrii.j 
thiMU  tliere  :i-l»or.rd  w  i.en  \w  \':>\{s  us*  :»{  t:.e 

l.'.IU" 

Tlio  oonipiaint  wa^  indvid  wo'.!  I'or.ivleiL  :•> 
I  te'.l  or.  d;M'en*ii:i;.'  K'.lo  ti.e  r»  ji^':>  i-.-.-w. 
wluTo  I  t*o.i!id  tI:o  r.iin  w'l'.ii  tie.'  c.^ky  \  -.i- 
Tiu'  eo:..!»l.r!nar,i  \\:;«.  ..  :r;!»i :  e-aj'ii  '."•!'»  •: .  .. 
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riiero  were  a  fow  cxooplionH  iu  th«*  way  of 
work,  and  thrs-.'  at  onco  attracted  rny  alten- 
tion.     Atljoinini:  tlu*  main-hatrh,  Ihrn*.  was  a 
family  mh-ih'  pn'senlinjr  a  .stnmjj  ami  iriiort'st- 
ini»  ojMitra.st  In  ihoanL'ry  idlonosKuroiiiid.  The 
niotluT    had    plai'i'd    throo     youni;    children 
si'iMirolv  oil  tlu'  (ii'»'k,  l)"twi'i'n  hoxos  lashed 
tlnwu  so  that  tiny  oould  not  move,  an«l  there 
they  playi'd  touetluT  eontentodly,  while  she 
liuhied  htr'Jilf  with  nrran<^in{f  tlie  little  clean 
lied-Iinen  ua  tidilv  as  a  head  ehamlieriirud  at 
a    tirst-olass    hotol.     >>Uv.   had*  maile    up    her 
orderly  mind  that  there  wa.s  not  to  be  hueh  a 
thini.'  as  a  en*aH(^  in  the  pillow-case;  and,  as 
t\»r   the   snow-white   sheets,  nhu    seemed    to 
expeot  some  of  the  mdnlity  to  sleep  in  them — 
ifyoue«»u!d  hav.'  I'uneied  any  nobility,  however 
old.  beirii,'  «»f  ijroater  importaneeto  her,  at  that 
monu-nt,  than  hor  own  plebeian  family.  The 
husliai.d  was  not  less  l)nsily  enj,'aifed  in  seeurinjj 
their  \aiiousi  little  eabin  eomforts:  althoii<;h 
Ihevapp-arrd  tobi-  fcwenoui;h.  He  seemed  to 
know  •..••A  i»  make  the  most  of  them,  tiiou^rb  ; 
and  V.:.-.  in  :.t  upon  nut  ffivins:  in  until  ho  had 
;.oe«::.;  ".■.*!!•  i  i.is  ti-'k.     It  was  cpiite  a  roVief 
to  \\:.'..ii  t  .at  I  :.er^'etic  j»erseverin<j  man  and 
:.S   b:>:.:!jj  wif.*.  alter  >oeingf  so  mueh  dis- 
1-  »n!l'«'ri    :.b.«al    tiio    deoks.      He     evidently 
prUied    i.'.ri^r.f  upon   the  perfeet  manner   in 
w  .  I !.  !.o  !.;.'i  ia^UTi- .1  up  a  lew  little  pi-wter 
:":l's  :.:  t;.<'  ^'.%\:»  of.hf  f:d«in.  out  **t' 
:  Kr...'ck".:. J  t'.cir  he;.d^  air."i:!*»t   the 
Fi-w     i.-ri    i.n    t"-.'.rd   ••••nj.i    have 
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OFF  TO  THE  DIGGtNGS! 


palri^ircl]  was  nursing'  bd  infunt  to  steep  in 
ills  feoble  arms,  while  a  yaaag  woman  pre- 
pared its  little  bed.  There  s(<vid^i1  to  be  no 
other  pcraon  of  their  party ;  their  L<ul'ta  Wm 
but  poorly  furnished,  niid  in  her  thin  sorrow- 
ful tsei.'  and  the  old  mnn's  stricken  rorm,  1 
'  thought  1  eould  read  their  little  history  of 
sorrow  nnd  suffering.  Tbi'y  were  not  going 
to  the  Diggings  to  escape  from  the  scenes  of 
the  psst ;  n  new  life  in  n  new  world  was  her 
sole  object,  uid  the  old  fsthi;r  cared  for 
nothing  bat  to  aecompany  her. 

Id  one  densely  packed  ealun  I  saw  the 
frsgmeoU  of  several  families  busily  engaged 
in  qaarrelling  sbout  their  respei-tire  shares 
of  space.  How  ihey  intended  t«  stow  a 
tilhe  of  the  lumber  aeottured  aiod  piled  about 
I  was  st  n  loss  to  imsgine.  Somebody  had 
knocked  the  cork  out  of  a  bottle  of  ink,  the 
enntuits  of  which  bad  flowed  in  ubie  atre-'uss 
over  bed-clolhing,  towelling,  and  children's 
ises,  indelibly  marking  Uiem  in  the  wrong 
m.  Nextto theseooiay mslconteutswerea 
partjroffonrfemalesitwoof  whom  were  rather 
advanced  in  years,  and  atjut  withal.  Tliere 
were  great  lamentations  proceeding  from 
these  Miea,  who  had  evidently  some  deep 
distrcM  weighing  upon  their  minds.  As  I 
baited  near  their  cabin  door,  one  of  the  heavy 
fcnales  was  seeking  the  advice  and  consola- 
tion of  a  fellow  passenger,  in  their  diSicnlly ; 
which  appeared  to  consist  in  the  dreaded  im- 
possibility of  their  being  able  to  get  into  one 
of  the  beds.  The  lower  sleeping-place  was 
all  right ;  one  stout  lady  would  blend 
with  a  thin  one  beautifully,  though  there 
would  be  no  width  to  spare ;  but  how  and 
by  what  imaginary  contrivance  the  other 
stout  liidy  was  to  arrive  at  her  destination  for 
the  night,  seemed  to  them  a  matter  of  the 
wildest  speculation.  The  cabin  was  too  low 
for  a  ladder,  and  the  berth  was  too  high  for 
a  box  or  a  folding-stool  to  be  of  the  least 
service  beyond  aggravaling  the  temper,  nnd 
perhaps  bruising  a  few  limba. 

Passing  forward  to  near  the  fore-hatch- 
way, I  came  upon  n  scene  of  open  war.  One 
of  tlie  ship's  QfUcers  was  endeavoring  to  road 
A  sort  of  impromptu  riot-net  to  a  party  of 
cockney  warriors  who  were  doing  all  aorla 
of  violent  deeds  in  a  dark  smothered  up  enbb, 
which  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  determined 
siege.  The  lookers-on  cried,  "Shorao!  turn 
them  out  I — where 's  the  caplninr  mingled 
with  rather  warm  benedictions  on  the  ship's 
broker,  and  the  secretory  of  lomo  emigration 
committee.  The  officer  would  have  interfered, 
bat  the  bystuidcrs  opposed  him,  and  it  ended 
In  bis  disappcnring  on  deck,  nnd  the  siege  of 
th»  darkened  tittfo  uabin  being  raised.  I 
leartit  afterwards,  when  quiet  was  partly 
restored,  that  iite  fracas  nroae  from  the  brokers 
having  shipped  more  pasacngera  than  could 
be  accommodated ;  a  dozen  persons  had  been, 
two  days  before,  removed  from  the  ship  by 
tha  emigration  officers;  but  in  their  place  at 
least  a  wore  more  had  been  sent  on  board, 


and  where  they  were  to  Rnd  room  was  t 
the  (jueHtion.  The  c.iptain  had  been  trylui 
place  two  men  in  some  single  berths. 

But  this,  I  ascertained,  was  not  nil  of  the 
nils  management,  or  imposition,  or  both,  from 
which  these  unfortunate  emigrants  suffered. 
A  great  number  of  them  had  paid  for  their 
posMges  through  some  emigration  society, 
which  hnd  secured  room  for  them  in  the  bult, 
at  a  stated  sum.  Now,  however,  at  the 
twelfth  hour,  these  poor  people  were  t 
that  the  brokers  had  demanded  two  pounds 
a  head  more  from  the  society,  owing,  it  was 
slated,  to  the  rise  in  sailors'  wagiis ;  and  they 
accordingly  found  themselves  called  upon  to 
make  good  the  amount  from  their  acinty 
purses.  It  was  not  be  wondered  nt,  thrre- 
fore,  that  there  should  bo  a  eon  sid  era  bio 
amount  of  angry  feeling  amongst  the  three 
hundred  nnd  odd  emigranta  on  board  the 
Jeremy  Diddler.  Neither  was  it  matter 
surprise  that  fault  was  found  with  the  cook 
for  b^og  too  idle  to  clean  his  soup  coppers 
out,  and  allowing  an  accumulation  of  filthy, 
rank  dirt  around  them,  to  the  actual  spoiling 
of  what  might  have  been  very  respectable 

By  way  of  Interlude  to  the  recent  siege,  an 

emigrant  orator  moimted  on  a  sea-chest,  as 
well  as  tbs  pitching  of  the  ship  would  allow 
him,  and  addressing  his  fellow  passengers  in 
terms  of  brotherly  commiseration,  which 
might  have  suited  Marc  Anthony's  oration  to 
the  Romans,  he  drew  b  heart-rending  picture 
of  their  distresses,  not  omitting  the  dirty  soup 
and  the  absence  of  the  patent  ventilators 
spoken  of  in  such  largo  letters  in  the  broker's 
billa.  The  speaker  was  the  man  with  the 
citsky  voice  and  the  Surrey  nauticals.  How 
lung  he  would  have  held  forth  I  cannot  n 
dertuko  to  surmise,  for  his  eloquence  wi 
brought  to  a  sudden  close  by  the  heavy  ttil 
of  the  fore-hatch,  which  enclosed  ns  all  i 
utter  darkness.  The  rain  was  beginning  t 
pour,  and  the  deck  strollers  crept  down  a 
well  n.1  they  could. 

The  close,  stifled  atmosphere  of  the  'tween 
decks,  breathed  as  it  was  oy  several  hundred 
persons,soon  l)ccamo  insupportable,  and  there 
was  a  general  attack  mode  upon  the  hatch, 
which,  however,  was  too  well  secured  above 
to  oilow  of  any  success.  The  tide  of  indigna- 
tion vented  itself  upon  the  main-hutt'b, 
through  which  a  party  of  a  dozen  passed  to 
the  captain  with  expostulation  as  to  the  wnnt 
of  fresh  air.  After  some  delay.the  fore  hatch 
was  partially  removed,  and  an  old  tattered 
wiods.nil  was  let  down  as  a  substitute  for  the 
jwtent  ventilators.  In  spile  of  this  relief,  the 
impurity  and  HuffocftUng  heat  of  the  cabins 
became  as  insupportable  as  the  exhalations 
from  some  Indian  jungle-swamp ;  nnd  I  could 
but  picture  to  myself  the  sufferings  of  tlioao 
people  when  approaching  the  equator. 

The  cnbioB  were  built  up,  two  deep,  on  both 
udea,  and  mode  to  conUun  never  leas  than  two 
sleeping  places ;  often  four.     To  reach  t 
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inner  uabms  the  passenjiers  had  lo  grope  Ihuir 
way  iiloiiLi  a  nnrrow  dirk  pnasngo  bftween 
Ibv  (lUUiJe  cnbins;  and  inasiiiuoh  ns  not  mnre 
tlmn  every  nlternato  one  enjoyed  tlm  luxury 
of  n  smiUI  round  port-hole.  Inv  close  healed 
Toel  wUhin  Ibera  may  be  iraitgioed.  I  looked 
Tor  IbL'  neat,  ruomy  model  cabin  with  \l» 
mAoy  filtinga,  thit  had  attrnclcd  so  iuu-:h 
Dolioe  when  I  visited  Uie  ship  in  dock :  but 
luy  settruli  wiu  in  vikio.  It  hod  Buae  the  way 
of  ull  raodelB,  or  was  perhaps  doin^  duty  on 
board  t1>u  next  vessel  on  the  berth,  together 
with  tho   patent   veDlilatore  and  the   family 

It  waa  same  time  post  twilight  tvheu  I  left 
the  ship's  side,  having  taken  a  parting  peep  «t 
the  emigrant  Battel  below;  and,  with  the  sound 
of  the  coaky  voice  still  ringing  in  my  ears, 
complaining  bitterly  of  some  newly  disDovercd 
mine  of  grievances,  I  bade  my  boatmi^n  pull 
ashore.  Early  the  following  morning  I 
strolled  dowu  to  the  Town  Pior,  and  reaebod 
it  in  time  In  see  tho  Jeremy  Diddler  steam- 
tugged  round  tho  point  of  land  below.  Mv 
immediuto  reHeuIions  were,  that  I  very  mueD 
approved  of  emigration,  and  tlint  it  was  very 
natural  and  reasonable  in  large  numbers  of 
our  ho me-Gomm unity,  who  have  little  or  i 
prospect  of  ever  eHtabliahing  themselves 
lifit  on  their  own  account,  here,  to  go  with 

fiod  apade  and  as  good  a  will,  to  lbs  Digi'ings, 
ut,  uSho,  that  the  Jeremy  Diddler,  sud  the 
subject  of  passenger  accommodation  In  general, 
would  ba  none  the  worse  for  n  little  more 
"  V  en  illation." 
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THE  GERMAN  WORKMAN. 

That  workmen  in  Engluid  may  hnve  some 
clusr  knowledge  of  tho  ways  and  customs  of  a 
large  number  of  their  brethren  on  the  Con- 
tinent, I,  a  German  wortfmoD,  here  intend  to 
put  down  for  their  use  a  part  of  my  own 
knowledge  and  experience. 

The  majority  of  trades  in  Germany  are 
formed  into  guilds,  or  companies.  At  the 
head  of  each  guild  stands  an  officer  chosen 
by  the  government,  whatever  it  may  be — for 
you  mny  dad  a  government  of  nny  sort  in 
Germany,  between  an  einpcror  and  a  senate 
— this  officer  being  always  a  master,  and  a 
member  of  the  guild.  His  title  differs  m 
aimust  every  German  state,  but  he  is  generally 
called  TrndB-mastar,  or  Deputy.  Associated 
with  him  are  two  or  three  of  the  oldest  em- 
ployers ;  or,  in  some  cikses,  workmen  in  the 
trade,  under  the  titles  of  Aldermen,  or  M^ist- 
ers'  Representatives.  These  three  or  four 
men  govern  the  guild,  and  have  under  them, 
for  the  proper  transaction  of  bn«ne»s,  a 
secretary  and  a  messenger.  Such  officers, 
however,  do  not  represent  their  trade  In  the 
whole  state  or  kingdom;  but  are  chosen,  in 
every  large  town,  to  conduct  the  multifarious 
buaineas   thst  may   rei^uire  attention   within 

Although  all  these  guilds  are,  in  their  ori- 


ginal constitution,  formed  on  the  a 

they  differ  materially  in  their  inU'ii 

ments.  Much  depiinilKnp'iti  ilio  nii< 

menl  of  the  stole  in  nl:!".. 

Tor,  while  in   despotic   I'l 

called  Freedom   of  Tn.i. 

in   the  "free"  town    "i 

thing  is  boDOd  and  lockuii    up  m 

QOpuliet. 

In  some  parts  of  Gennnny  th«r«  are  "cIah 
trades,"  wliiuh  means  to  any  that  the  naailiti 
of  maHtera  in  each  ia  definitely  fixed.  Thii  t< 
so  in  liamburgh.  Fur  inatatiM,  among  liw 
goldsmiths,  the  number  of  new  murtun 
inally  to  be  elected  is  three,  being  abaal 


of  «a  many  na  five  being  elected  in  one , 
and  1  have  also   heard  it  osaeriod  Ihat'tliia   I 
woB  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  sappMitioo 
that  the  aldermen  had  been  "  emeaml  in  tbe 
hftnd ;"  that  is  to  say,  bribed. 

There  are  otiier  trades    locked  up  in  i 
different   way.     There   e»iat   several  «f  tldi 
kind    in  Nuremberg,  and    tiier««b«uts',  u, 
the    awi     and     punch     makers,     lukd-pndl 
makers,   hand-bell   makers,  gold   and    silnr 
wire-drawers,  nod   others.      They   occnpy  a 
particular   town,  or    district,  anrj  ff'  -  *■•.■   ' 
"Here   we   are.     We   possess   llii'- 
and   we   mean   to   keep   thvta   tn   i 
We  will   teach  no   tlrjagen   nitr  i.: 
will  confine  it  among  our  rel.itives  iiaJ  (.■  .■.  u---   . 
men;  and  In  order  to  prevent  the  knowledge 
of  it  from  spreading  any  farther,  we  will  allow   1 
our  workmen  to  travel  only  widila  Uie  Umits 
of  our  town  or  land ;"  and  so  th«y  beep  their 
secrets  cioac. 

In  other  trades,  the  workmen  are  allowed 
to  engage  themselvoa  only  to  a  privileged 
employer.  That  ia  to  sny.  they  dare  Dot 
execute  a  pnvute  order,  but  can  rccme  em- 
ployment from  a  master  of  the  Knit  only. 
In  Prussia,  nod  aome  few  other  lands,  eHB 
workman  can  work  on  his  own  account 
and  can  offer  his  goods  for  sale  in  the  puUh 
market  unhindered,  so  long  oa  thty  are  the 
prodnctioo  of  his  own  hands  alono :  bat 
should  he  employ  a  journeyman,  then  he  pays 
a  tax  to  Government  of  about  ten  shilliags 
annually,  the  tax  Incrensing  !d  proportion  to 
the  number  of  men  he  mny  employ. 

There  are  also  "endowed"  and  "unendowed" 
trades.  An  endowed  guild  ia  one  the  msm- 
bers  of  which  paya  certain  small  aam  moolhly 
while  in  work,  and  thas  form  a  fund  for  the 
reliuf  of  the  aick  and  the  assistun'.'c  of  the 
Iravelling  members  of  the  trade.  There  oro 
few  trades  of  the  nneodowed  kind,  for  the 
workmen  of  such  trades  have  to  depend  npoD 
the  generosity  of  their  companions  in  the  otiA 
"  the  hour  of  need ;  and  it  is  generally  found 

ire  economical  to  pay  a  regular  sum  thu 
to  be  called  on  at  uncertain  intervals  for  a 
donation ;  moreover,  tha  rcspec lability  of  Oic 
craft  is  bettor  maintained. 

While  we  talkifretpectabilityiVe  may  kdd   t 
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I  Uint  it  WM  formerly   Ihe  espedal  onre  of  Ihe 
I   huda  ofeaeb  ^ uilil,  to  see  Ui.it  no  dUroputable 

Senon*  becanii!  mcnibers  of  the  tnide ;  and 
l«^llaule  childrcD,  and  even  the  luwral 
I  o^prlng  of  Bhopherds,  bftllilfa,  attA  towu 
rsarvaata  were  carerully  excluded.  This  pnc- 
tiee  exists  no  longer,  exci-pt  in  some  few 
ioaigniliciint  places ;  but  the  law  U  Btill  very 
Benemi  which  aays  that  no  norkmnii  cut 
Dueotat  B.  waater  vrho  hos  not  fiillilkd  every 
regulfitioD  imposed  by  his  guild ;  that  U  tu 
tny,  he  must  liare  been  apprentjced  at  th« 


proper  age  to  a  properly-constituted  nifuter; 
muit  have  re^krly  completed  his  period  of 
apprentieoahlp,  and  hate  pjissed  the  appointed 


time  in  travel.  1'he  worst  part  of  all  these 
regalatioas  is,  Ihut,  ■»  they  vary  In  nlmuat 
every  stute,  the  un fort u Date  wnndi'rer  lins 
to  DODform  to  a  new  act  of  Inwa  in  every 
new  land  he  enters. 

Ono  other  regulation  is  almost  univeroal, 
Bieh  guild  must  have  a  place  of  meeting ;  not 
a  aumptuous  hall,  but  nero  accomiuudutioo  iii 
■  public  bouse.  It  is  called  the  "Merbcrge," 
and  answers,  in  many  respeels,  lo  our  "Honse 
of  CalL"  This  is  the  weary  traveller's  plane  of 
re*t — he  can  claim  a  shelter  here ;  indeed,  in 
moitt  cases,  he  dares  sleep  nowbecB  else. 
Hiin  also  the  guild  holds  its  quarlerly 
meeting.  By  way  of  illustmtio;i,  let  us  take 
the  Goldamiths^  Herberire  In  Hamburgh ;  the 
"  Stadt  Bremen"  is  the  sign  of  Urn  house. 
In  \i,  the  goldsmiths  nse  a  largo,  re<;langular 
npirimcnt,  furnished  nith  a  few  rongh  tiibles 
and  chairs,  and  a  wooden  bench  runniog  round 
its  four  walls.  On  the  tables  are  arranged 
long  clay  pipes,  and  in  Ihe  centre  of  each 
table  is  a  small  dish  of  what  the  uninitiated 
might  take  to  bo  dried  ten-leaves.  This  is 
uni^ut  tobacco,  which  the  host,  the  father 
of  the  House  of  Call,  is  bound  to  provide. 
The  secrutiry  and  messenger  of  the  guild 
of  goldsmiths  lire  there,  together  with  one  or 
two  of  the  "  Altgesallcn"  (elder  journey 
who  perform  the  active  part  of  Uie  duties  of 
the  gaild.  The  minutes  of  the  lost  meeting, 
and  Iho  incidenta  of  the  quarter— possibly, 
also,  an  abstract  of  the  rules — having  been 
rend,  and  new  officers,  lo  supersede  tho«e  who 
retire,  having  been  ballotCMi  for,  the  business 
of  the  evening  closes.  Then  commenoca  n 
confusion  of  tongues;  for  here  arc  congregated 
Rnssiana,  Hungiirians,  Danes,  Hamburghera, 
Prussians,  Austriana ;  possibly  there  muy  be 
found  here  a  member  of  every  state  in  the 
German  Union.  Nune  are  silent,  and  the 
dialect  of  each  is  distinct.  Assiduously,  in  the 
pauses  of  his  private  conversation,  every  man 
smokes  his  lung  pipe,  and  drinks  his  beer  or 
punch.  Presently  two  female  harp-players, 
enter — sources  of  refreshment  Quite  as  populiir 
in  Hamburgh  as  the  punch.  They  strike  up 
an  infatu.iting  waltx.  The  eflect  is  wonderful 
Two  or  threecouples  (men  waltzing  vcith  met 
of  course)  are  immediately  on  their  feet, 
Knimbling,  kicking,  and  scraping  round  thi 
room  ;  hugging  each  other  in  the  most  awk 


ward  manner-  Chairs  and  tobies  are  huddled 
rs;  for  the  mania  has  amed  npon 
two-thirds  of  the  company,  The  rest  cannot 
forsake  their  beer,  but  cougreg^ite  in  the 
corners,  and  yell,  and  acream  toasts  and 
'  I*be-hoch !"  til!  they  are  hoorac. 

Two  girls  enter,  with  trifling  articles  of  male 
attire  for  aulc  ;  stocks,  pomatum,  brushes,  nnd 
beard-wax;  but  the  said  damsels  are  imme- 
diately pounced  upon  for  partncRL  In  the 
intervals  of  the  music  a  grand  tournamuot 
Ukea  place ;  the  weapons  bemg  cUy-pipca, 
which  are  speedily  shattered  into  a  thousand 

Sleccs, and  strewn  about  the  room  to  faoilitatc 
Hoeing,    Such  a  scene  of  shufHIng,  whirttiig, 

ihoutiog,  nnd  pipe-crunching  could  scarcely 

>B  seen  elsewhere. 

We  will  take  n  German  youth  destined 
to  become  an  nrtisin,  and  endeavour  to 
a  through  the  coinpticutton  of  oon- 
Ulcting  usages  of  which  he  stands  the  ordeal. 
Hans  is  fourteen  jean  of  age,  and  has 
just  left  eehool  with  a  decent  education. 
Hona  has  his  trade  uid  master  chosen 
for  him ;  is  taken  liefore  the  heads  of  the 
guild,  uud  his  indenture  duly  signed  and 
sealed  in  their  presence ;  they  themselves 
witnessing  the  document  His  term  of  ap- 
prenticeship is  probablv  four  ^ears,  perhaps 
six ;  a  premium  is  seldom  given,  and  when 
il  is,  it  shortens  the  period  of  apprenliccsliip. 
The  indenture,  together  with  a  oertllicate  of 
baptism,  in  some  cases  that  of  confirmation 
(which  ceremony  serves  as  an  important  epoch 
in  Germany),  and  even  a  documentary  proof 
of  vaccination,  are  deposited  in  the  uoni'ts  of 
Ihc  guild,  and  kept  at  the  Herberge  for  future 

Obedience  to  elders  and  superiors  is  the  one 
great  duty  Inculcated  in  the  minds  of  all 
Germans,  and  Ilaos  is  taught  to  look  upon 
Ills  ntaster  as  a  second  Cither ;  to  con- 
aider  short  commons  ns  a  regulation  for  bis 
especial  good,  and  to  bear  cuQing — if  he 
should  full  in  the  way  of  it— patiently.  If  he 
be  an  apprenUue  hi  Viennu,  he  may  possibly 
breakfast  upon  a  hunch  uf  brown  bread,  and 
an  unlimited  supply  of  water;  dine  upon  a 
thin  soup  and  a  block  of  tasteless,  fresh  boiled 
beef;  and  sup  upon  a  cold  crust.  He  may 
fare  better  or  worse;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
he  will  sleep  in  a  vile  hole,  will  look  upon 
euQue  and  butter  as  undeniable  luxuries,  and 
know  the  weight  of  his  master's  hand. 

Hans  baa  one  great  sourca  of  pleasure. 
Tlierc  is  a  state  school,  which  ho  attends  on 
Sundays,  and  where  he  is  instructed  in  draw- 
ing and  mwlelling.  In  his  future  travels,  he 
will  find  the  advantage  he  has  iicquired  over 
less  educated  mechanics  in  this  necessary 
knowK'dee ;  and  should  he  come  to  Eoglnnd, 
he  will  discover  that  his  skill  as  a  draughts- 
man will  place  hiio  at  once  in  a  position  su- 
perior to  ihut  of  the  chBnce-.taught  work- 
men about  him.  Ho  completes  liia  nppren- 
tioeship  without  attempting  to  run  sway. 
That  is  practically  impossible;  hut  he  yearau 
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[Condactad  by 


with  nil  tlie  :inlt)ur  of  a  yoiini:  heart,  for  lhi»|  frontiiT  town  of  Prussia,  as  yc 
liappy  iliy  wlun  ho  may  tramp  out  of  his   Mi^ckh'nburcf — had  tho   ktiulnc^ 
nalivi'  town  with  hiM  knapsack  on  his  back, 
an«l  thi*  wide  world  l)cfori'  him. 

Wo  will  suppose  Hans  out  of  his  time,  and 
docluriMl  a  fnu'  journeyman  by  the  jjuild. 
The  law  of  his  eounlrv  now  has  it  that  he 
must  travel — ;ffneraliy  for  three  years,  per- 
haps four  or  six — before  he  ean  tiike  up  the 
positinn  (d'  a  master.  He  may  work  t'or  a 
short  period  in  his  native  town  as  a  journey- 
man, but  fortli  he  must;  nor  is  he  in  any  way 
loth.  ( )ne  only  eontinjjeney  there  is,  whieh 
may  serve  to  arrest  him  in  his  course, — he 
may  be  drawn  as  a  conscript — and,  possibly, 
forL'C't  in  the  next  two  or  three  years,  as  a 
soldier,  all  he  has  previously  learned  in  four 
as  a  mechanic.  But  we  suppose  Hans  to 
have  escaped  this  peril,  and  to  be  on  the  eve 
of  his  departun». 

When  an  Knjjlish  gentleman,  or  nu»chanic, 
or  becTirar,  in  these  isles,  has  resolved  upon 
makinj;  a  journey,  he  has  but  to  pack  up  his 
traps,  whether  it  be  in  his  portmanteau, 
his  deal-box,  or  his  pocket-handkerchief ;  to 
purchase  fiis  tick«'t  at  the  railway  or  st»«un- 
packet  stiti(m;  and  without  askinpf  or  con- 
sulting with  anybody  about  the  matter,  to 
tiike  his  seat  in  the  vehicle,  and  olV  he 
Ijoes.     Not    so  Hans.     \U*.   jrives  his  master 


ou  enter  from 
ss  to  adtx  to 
the  passport  carrie<l  by  the  writer  of  this 
paper  a  docunu'ut  entitled,  "Onlinance  con- 
eernin«j  the  Wanderin«j  of  Workintf-men  ;" 
we  will  briefly  translate  its  contents; — The 
'•  Verordnungf "  commences  with  a  preamble, 
to  the  eflect  that  not>\'ithst;milinir  the  various 
thin<;s  that  have  been  done  and  undone 
with  resju'tft  to  the  aforesaid  journeymen,  it 
still  happens  that  numbers  of  them  wander 
purposeless  about  the  land,  to  the  great 
bunien  of  their  particular  trades  and  the 
public  in  general,  and  to  the  imminent  danger 
of  the  common  safety.  Therefore,  be  it 
eiuicted  that  **  passports,"  that  is  to  nay 
"passes,"  in  whieh  the  distinct  purpose  of 
the  journey  is  stated,  such  as  a  search  for 
employment;  or  "wander-books,"  in  which 
occupation  by  m.nnual  labour  is  the  especial 
object,  are  to  be  granti»d  to  those  natives  of 
Prussia  only  who  pursue  a  trade  or  art  for 
the  perfection  of  which  travelling  may  be 
considered  useful  or  necessary.  —  To  those 
only  who  are  irreproachable  in  character, 
and  perfectly  healthy  in  body;  this  latter 
to  be  attested  by  a  medical  certificate. — To 
those  only  who  have  not  passed  their  thirtieth 
year,  nor  have  travelled  lor  the  five  previous 
years   without  intermission. — To   those  only 


fourteen    days'    notice    of   his   intention   tt>    who   possess   a  proper  amount  of  clothing, 
wander,  applies  to  the  aldermen  of  his  guild   including  linen,  as  well  as  a  sum  of  nione}' 


for  copies  <if  the  varitius  docunu'uts  concern- 
ing himself  in   their  possessiim,  and  (d>taii5s 


not    less    than    five    dollars    (about    sixteen 
shillings)  f(ir  travelling  expenses.     So  much 


fnun  his  employer  a  written  atte-^tation  of  |  for  natives.  Koreiirners  must  possess  all  the 
his  past  siTviees.  Tl.is  iioeiunent  is  eallecl  a j  above-named  requisites;  must  be  provided 
*' Kunclschaft ;"  is  written  in  set  form,  ae-' with  pn)per  credentials  from  their  home 
knowlnlijes  his  probity  and  intlnstry,  and  isj  ;iuthorities,  and  may  nt»t  have  been  more 
ct)unter>i^'neil  by  the  tw«)  aldermen.  Me  is!  than  four  weeks  without  employment  on 
now  inaeon«liti«>n  to  wait  upon  the"H<Tbergs-|  their  arrival  at  the  frontier.  Ai^airi,  every 
Vater"   (the  landh»rd  of  the  House  of  Call;,' wanderer  must  distinctly  slate  in   what  parti- 


and  re(|uest  his  signature  als«).  The  Vater, 
seeing  that  Hans  owes  nothing  to  him  or  to 
any  other  townsman — :md  .'ill  creilitors  know 
that  they  have  only  to  report  tln'ir  claims  at 
the    Herberire   to   obtiin   lor   them   a    strict 


eular  t(»wn  or  city  he  int(*nds  to  .seek  em- 
ployment, and  by  what  route  he  purposes 
to  get  there ;  and  any  deviation,  from  the 
chosen  road  (which  will  be  marked  in  the 
wander-book)   will  be  visited  by    the  punish- 


attenlion — signs  his  paper,  "all  iiuit."    Surely:  ment  of  expulsion  from  the  country.     A  fixed 
he  may  start  forth  now  I     Not  so  ;  the  most    njimberot'days  will  be  allotte*!  to  the  warnlerer 


important  document  is  still  wanting.     He  has, 
as  yet,  no  passport  or  wan<ler-lM>ok. 


in  which  to  reach  his  destination,  but  should 
he  overstep  that  period,  a  similar  punishment 


;  I 


Hans  g<ies  to  tlu<  j»olice-bureau,  and  as  he"  awaits  him  ;  expulsion  from  the  country  always 
is  poor,  has  to  wait  a  long  while.  If  Hans  nnMning  that  the  olfender  shall  retrace  his 
Were  rich,  or  an  artist,  or  a  master's  son,  it  is  steps,  ami  «piit  the  lan<l  by  tlie  way  he  hud 
highly  probable  that  he  would  be  able  to  [filtered  it.  This  is  the  sub.stance  of  the 
(dilain   a   pa«ispj»rt — ;in»i    the  po^ses-*ion  of  a   **  onlinance." 

passport  guarantees  many  advantii,'es — but  Hans  is  ready  tor  the  r(»ad.  He  has 
as  II  uis  is  simply  a  w<»rkman,  a  "  wander- '  only  now  t«>  take  his  farewell.  A  fan-well 
book"  only  is  ixranti-d  to  hiin.  'J^liis  tloes.  among  workmen  is  simply  a  tlrinkliii^-liout, 
indeed  cost  him  less  money,  but  it  thru-.ts  iiini  I  a  parting  L'lass  taken  overni-jhl.  H  ms  has 
into  an  unwelcome  position,  from  which  it  i-^  ni.-wiy  friends:  tliesi*  .'ippoint  a  place  of  a^^eiii- 
not  easy  to  escape.  He  is  placed  ufi'l'tr  IdaL'c.  arid  invite  him  thitlier.  It  is  a  puirit 
stiieler  ride:  and,  anionif  tdher  thiuL'^s  i-*  ot'  horidur  aiuonij  them  that  the  "  wan«l<'r- 
forei'd.  durin'jf  his  wandering,  to  sleep  at  his  iii<^'  buy"  shall  pay  nothiriir.  Itnai^'ine  a  lar-j,', 
trad"  HerluTif.',  wlii-di.  iVtwu  the  very  i:iniiii-  li;df-iii;lite«i  room,  a  crowih-d  li.»ard  ot'be.iriled 
pnjv  it  thus  <»riji«ys,  is  :dMiut  t!.e  worst  placi.!  ju"  taees.  On  the  tible  st'-arn^  a  huLfe  bowi  of 
c*iulil  l;o  to  for  a  lodging.  |  purieli,  uliieh  the   cliosi  n    hi  ad    of  th"   p..rtv, 

7V;i'    fr,fi,J    niagjslrate    of  Perleberg — U\e  '\  \k\tU;v\^>  .Udvuuu  s  late  master,  ladles  into  the 
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(jny  gUases.  He  proclmma  the  toast,  "The 
Heilth  of  the  Wanderer!"  The  tittle  mo«V 
I  Are  DO  their  feet,  nnd  unM  n  prutly  tinkling  d 

flaas*>a,  ao  Irregular  shout  arUes,  a  aiual 
um'eane  of  voices,  wishing  him  good  spe«d. 
I  _  What  songs  arc  Hung,  what  healths  an 
drunk,  what  lieartrell  wishes  arc  expreMed 
Tha  Gentian  workmen  ure  good  friends  to 
another — mon  who  nre  already  away 
from  friftndi  and  home,  sod  whose  tenderest 
recollections  are  awakened  in  the  fareu'ell  ex- 
pressed to  B  depnrlioff  companion.  Many 
tears  are  shed,  mnny  lienrty  presses  of  the 
hand  are  giTen,  and  not  a  few  kisses  impressed 
upon  the  check.  Little  tokens  of  afTHeiioD 
are  interchanged,  and  promises  to  wnte  nre 
node,  but  seldom  kept      With  this  mingting 

.  and  outpouring  of  full  hearts,  the  stream  of 
'punch  sUII  flows  through  Liny  glasses  :  bat, 
iince  "Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle,"  the 
farewell   thus     taken  ends    somelimca   as   a 

'  debaach. 

Hans,  in  tlie  nomiog,  is,  perhaps,  a  little 

'the  worse  fur  last  night's  [mnch.  He  is 
Httired  in  a  clean  white  blouse,  stropped  round 
the  waist;  a  cient  travelling  capj  low,  stout 
shoe«:  and,  possibly,  linen  wrappers,  instead 
orsoi-ka.  The  knapsnek,  strapped  to  his  back, 
contains  a  antieient  change  of  linen,  a.  coat 
BTtislically  packed,  whith  is  to  be  worn  in 
cities,  and  a  few  oeceaaary  tools ;   Uie  whole 

'atoch   weighing,   perhaps,    twenty   or   thirty 

■  pounds.  On  the  sides  of  the  knapsack  are 
tittle  ponehcs,  containing  brushes,  blocking, 
and  soap ;  and,  in  hia  breast  pocket  is  stowed 
'  away  a  little  flask  of  bran dy-sch naps,  to 
revive  his  drooping  spirits  on  the  road.  A 
■tout  stick  completes  his  equipment.  A  last 
idieu  from  the  one  friend  of  his  heart,  who 
ivill  walk  a  few  miles  with  him  on  the  way — 
ind  so  he  is  launched  fiiirly  on  his  joamey. 

Hans  finds  the  road  much  harder,  and  his 
knapsack  heavier,  than  he  had  expected.  Now 
he  is  drenched  with  rsin,  and  can  get  no 
•belter;  and,  when  he  does,  be  will  find  straw 
a  inconvenient  substitute  for  a  bed.  At  lost 
be  arrives  at  Berlin.  He  has  picked  up  a 
companion  on  the  road ;  and,  as  it  frequently 
happens  that  sevcmt  trades  hold  their 
meetings  id  the  same  house,  they  both  are 
bound  to  the  aame  Merberge.  Through 
■trnnge,  half.lighted  streets,  along  narrow 
edges  of  pavement,  they  proceed  till  they  enter 
a  court,  or  wynd,  with  no  footpath  at  all,  and 
they  are  in  the  Schuster  Gasse,  before  (he 
door  of  the  Herberge.  Thecotnrade  ofHons 
announces  them  as  they  pass  the  bar,  and  the 
next  moment  they  are  in  the  tj^relleis'  room, 
amid  as  motley  a  group  as  ever  met  within 
four  walls. 

Tumult  and  hubbub.  An  indescribable 
odour  of  lobncco,  eummln  (carmwsy),  and 
potato-salad.  A  variety  of  hustled  blouses, 
sunburnt  and  haggard  faces.  Ragged  beards 
and  unkempt  loeks.  A  strong  pipe  hanging 
from  every  lip ;  beer,  or  kimmcl,  (a  spirit 
prepared  with  cummin.)     Wild  snatches  of 


song,  and  hurried  bnrsts  of  dialogue.  Some 
are  all  violence  and  uproar;  some  are  half 
dead  with  sleep  and  fittigue,  their  arms  sprawl- 
ing about  the  tables.  Such  is  ^e  inside  of  a 
GermoD  trade  traveller's  room. 

Hans  and  his  companion  hand  ov»  their 
pnpur  to  the  "  father"  as  a  security,  and  Iheir 
knapsacks  to  a  sluttish-looking  girl,  who  de- 
posits them  in  a  cupboard  in  the  comer  of 
tjie  room,  nnd  locks  the  door  upon  them. 
Our  travellers  order  a  measure  of  fierlber 
Weiss  Bier,  to  be  in  keeniog  with  the  rest, 
a.nd  long  for  the  hoar  of  sleep.  At  length,  a 
stout  young  man  enters,  carrying  a  lighted 
lantern,  and  in  a  loud  voice  of  autliorily,  he 
summonses  all  to  bed.  And  there  is  a 
scrimbling  and  bustling  among  some  of  the 
travellers,  a  hasty  guzzling  of  beer  and 
spirits,  and  a  few  low  murmurs  at  being 
disturbed,  but  none  dnre  disobey. 

A  shambling  troop  of  sixteen  or  eighteen, 
they  quit  the  room,  and  enter  a  small  paved 
yard,  preceded  by  the  youug  man  with  the 
lantern.  There  is  a  rough  building  reaemblin? 
ft  stable,  at  the  other  end  of  the  yard;  and, 
in  one  i-orner,  a  steep  ladder,  wltJt  a  hand- 
rail, which  leads  to  a  chamber  above.  They 
ascend,  and  enter  a  long,  low  loft,  so  com- 
plotely  crou-ded  with  rough  bedsteads  that 
there  remains  but  a  narrow  alley  between 
them,  just  aufficient  to  allow  a  ungle  person 
to  pnsB.  Eight  double  beds,  and  Uie  ceiling 
-\o  low  that  the  companion  of  Hana  can 
lenrcely  stand  upright  with  hli  hat' on. 

"New-comers,  this  way,"  shouts  tie  con- 
ductor. 

"Wh-it'a  the  matter, DOW?"  inquirea  Hnna 
of  his  comrade. 

Take  off  your  coat,"  ia  the  answer  in  a 
whisper;  "uudo   the   wristbanda,   and  throw 
len  the  collar  of  your  ahirt." 
"What  for!" 
"To  be  examined." 

So  they  are  examined:  and,  being  pro- 
lunced  sound,  are  allowed  to  sleep  with  tiie 
si  of  the  flock.  In  this  loft,  each  bed  with 
least  two  occupants,  and  the  door  tooked — 
ithout  consideration  for  fire,  accident,  or 
sudden  indisposition,  Hans  posses  the  first 
-'-ht  in  Berlin. 

!)ut  there  is  no  work  in  Berlin,  and  Hans 
at  pursue  his  journey.  He  waits  for  honrs 
nt  the  Policc-nffice,  as  play-goers  wait  at  the 
door  of  n  London  theatre.  By  and  bye,  he  geta 
into  the  small  bureau  with  a  desperate  rush. 
That  business  is  settled,  and  he  is  ofl*  aguo. 
Time  runs  oo ;  and,  after  a  further  tramp 
if  good  two  hundred  miles,  Hans  geta 
etlled  at  lost  in  the  free  city  of  Hamburgh. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  factories,  such 
na  the  silk-works  at  Chemnitz,  in  Saxonjr,  and 
the  colony  of  goldsmiths  at  Pfortiheim,  in 
Wurtemburg,  there  are  few  extc'usivo  manu- 
fnctoriea  in  Germany.  Trade  Is  split  up  iuto 
little  masterships  of  from     -     -     "       ■■     ■ 
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IKHJSKIIOLI)  WORDS. 


CConilncted  by 


Till'  rti.'iHtcr  urnlur  whom  H.-ms  hctv^h   at 
II;uiiliuri:h  is  a  |ilcii.siiiit,  nllUMe   ^.^fntlt^ninn ; 

liis   :i|»jirciilii'«'   IVUt  ni:iy    In*  of  a   (UlU'n'iil        Hans  <rraihially  K-ariis  *iihiT  tra«le  ciisloma. 
opinion,  luit  that  is  oi'  no  (!onsiMini>niM*.     Tlio    His   coinratlo  tails  .sirkf  and  is  taken  to  the 


lowiTinjr  IIh'  ina.stiT.    The  manners  of  both 
an*  thiTrby  thrioi'dly  improved. 


inasliT  h.-s  spt'iit  the  hi-st  years  of  his  life  in 
Knijlanii    and    rrnnce:  has  learned   to  speak 


free   hospital,  .1   little  way   out  <d'  the   city. 
This   hospital   is   elean    and    (veil    kept,    but 


I     the  Inni'u.i'ii's  of  hoth  eonntries  with  perfeet }  fearfully   erowded.      The   elder  journeymen 


farilitv,  antl  is  on<?  of  the  luekv  monf»polists  of 
his  trade,  lie  employs  three  workmen:  one 
of  them,  who  is  possessed  of  that  peeuliar  cast 
of  eoutit«*nanee  ijenerally  attriliuted  to  the 
ehiidren  of  l.srael.  He  has  been  demurred  to 
by  the  irniUl, — and  why  '  Heea>isj«  n  ,few  is 
h'l^'allv  ineapdile  of  workinjr  in  HanduirifJi. 
H»'  is,  however,  allowed  the  usual  privilege's 
on  attehtiu!/  that  he  is  not  an  i^^raelite. 

Our  master  aeeonimodatcs  uncler  his  own 
roof  one  workman  and  his  apprentiee  Peter. 
The  (dhers,  whom  heeannot  buljre,  are  allowed 
eaeli  on«*  mark-bane«>  (tburtern  penee)  per 
week  to  enabh'  them  to  find  a  brd-ehamher 
elsi-wlufre.     Tln'V  sulVer  a  peeuniarv  Iosh  hv 

•  •  •  • 

the  arranirenu-nt.  Hans  sleeps  in  a  narrow 
box,  huilt  on  the  landin<r,  into  which  no  ray  of 
heaven's  liuflit  had  ever  penetrated.  His  bed- 
dini(  is  a  \ery  simple  atlair.  lb*  is  tronhled 
with  neillu-r  hlankets  nor  sheets.  An'MUidrr'* 
and  an  *'nvi'r"  be<l,  the  latter  rather  liL'hter 
than  the  former  ami  both  suppoM'd  to  he  of 
feathers  form  his  bed  and  lieddinL^  J  bins  i> 
as  wt'll  cdVas  others,  so  he  does  n<»t  eomplain. 
As  for  th"  apprentice.  Peter,  it  was  known 
that  he  ilisappeared  at  a  certain  hour  every 
I'veniriLT;  and  fmm  his  appe.irance  when  he 
turnetl  out  in  the  m<»rninii,  Hans  was  under 
Ww  impn-ssion  that  he  wildly  sli<»t  hiinst«ir 
into  some  tieep  ami  narrow  hole,  and  sK-pt  tin- 
ni<;lit  thrmiuh  on  his  head. 

.And  how  «loes  Hans  f;ire  under  his  master's 


of  the  ijuild  are  there  too,  and  they  comfort 
the  niek  man,  and  hand  him  the  weekly 
stipend,  half-a-erown.  allowed  out  of  the  siek'- 
fund.  Hans  contributes  to  this  siek-fund 
two  marks — two  shililnirs  and  fonrpenee — a 
(piarter.  He  does  it  willinirly,  Imt  the  master 
has  power  to  dt'drict  it  from  his  wai'^'s  in  the 
name  (d'  tin*  L'ulld.  His  }»oor  hick  frii-nd  dies; 
awav  froni  home  and  friends — a  (h-sohite  beinsj 
amoni;  strangers.  iJut  he  is  not,  therefore,  to 
be  nevdecled.  Kverv  Workman  in  the  trade 
is  called  upon  to  eontnbut(>  his  share — about 
sevj'npenee — lowanls  the  expens!s  of  the 
funeral;  and  the  tw<i  senior,  as^isted  by  four 
jither  jourm'unen,  in  full  evening  dress,  attend 
fiis  funeral.  His  elleets  are  then  carefully 
packeci  up,  an«l  si'iit — a  melancholy  nienu»rial 
id'  the  <iead — to  his  relations. 

From  the  s:ime  fund  which  relieves  the  sick, 
are  the  **  wamlerinir  boys'*  also  assisted.  J^it 
the  **  (jesehenk  *'  f i,'ift),  as  it  is  called,  is  a  mere 
trille ;  s.»metimcsbut  a  few  pence,  and  In  a  lar^^e 
city  like  IJerlin  it  amounts  to  but  twenty 
silviT  jjroschen — little  more  than  two  shil- 
lini^s.  It  is  n<it  considered  disgraceful  to 
accept  this  donation;  as  all,  when  in  work, 
contribute  towards  the  fund  from  which  it  is 
supplied. 

Anil  what  is  the  amount  of  wajres  that 
(lerman  workmen  reei'ivi!  f  In  ll.iiuburjrh 
w aires  \:.ry  from  tive  to  <'i«rlit  ni.irks  per 
Week,  tli.-sl    is.  from    seven    shiHin'js   to   ten 


il 


■I 


roof?  ('«»nsiderini»'  the  remini^-ceiices  of  hi?* '  and  sivperii-e,  paid  monthly.  In  |.ei]«^ic 
appn-ntie«'^hip.  he  relishes  his  enp  of  colfee  in  they  are  paid  fortninhlly,  r.rul  avera^re 
the  morninir,  his  liny  rtuind  roll  of  whit.- j  ahoul  t.  n  shiilinirs  per  week.  In  IJerlin 
bread,  and  the  he.uv  hiack  rvc-loal*.  into!  waives  are  iiai«l  bv  tin-  calendar  nmnth,  and 
which  he  is  allowed  to  hew  hi"*  wav  iMiciie»'k"'.l. '  a\(  raij«-  twentv-t\nir  dollars  {:\  doll.ar  is  rather 
and  lM»:nitihil  HoNtt-in  butter.  Ni»t  iH-inir  rijure  than  three  ."hiJin^is;  fr.r  that  peiiod; 
accustomed  to  better  I'ooil,  it.  is  pov«.;i,h.  th.-.t    so  t!ial  a  workman  may  be  said  to  earn  :.bout 

Im'  elijo\.s  the  ta^lclexs  fresh  boiled  heel',  thr  .  eiL-hleeJi  s!i'.iiili';s  :iWe»-k.  hit  js  dependent 
sodden  li.'Ked  meal,  with  no  atom  nt'lat,  which  iwi  his  nwn  rcNources  for  i'ood  ami  lodLririLf. 
form  the  staple  t'ond  at  dinner.  Whelher  he  In  \'i.-ri:i.i  the  same  rc;,MjI:-!ii»n  ••.\i"^tN.  nnd 
e.-in  t'omprehemi  th'*  soups  which  are  s>ii:ie_  waives  ran -je  iViiin  live  ti>  ei'jiil  Lfuhlens — ten 
tine  s    placed    heioie    hiei. — n«»w     m.'ile     o'l    to  Hi\t,en  ^i'illinLfN  ji-r  Week — paifl  V.  t  ekiv,  as 


,1 


shrediicii  leiimi.«'.  riow  of  >!r;rue-il  appli  •*.  .-sM.i 
occa».iM:j:.li^  nt"  plain  water,  with  a  siwiiiK  '.i;:- 
of  rii'e.  is  an«»ilier  matter:  i»r.t  tiie  >>t\\r. 
kraut  and  ir.ei  !•.  the  h-.i'ietl  l..i'l"  muI  rais!:!-. 
and  tlu'  I . 'x.-d  \ia|  r'.nl  pr:;;:--!,  ar*  »'e;-.a": 
to  !•«•  hmKcd  ui'ou  l»V  I  il  !  :;s  uii'!>:ia' 
luxiirliN. 

Tile  Master  pre-ides  :.t  the  t:M'-.  .Ml' 
h'l -^-^e.-s  t'.e  !:ii-::l  willi  tli-'  -.Ir  of  a  f-tluT  ••! 
hi 


ill  I'li'.i.'i'.d.      hut  .1  VitiiKinan  iji   \'iiiir:a   loav 


1:. 


re 
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■t   «. 


V    ioii'j.d,   li':!ii--i,  and    wa<ln«l   li 


i! 


\\*r  al  ;!i'  r.ite  nf  iia'f.:;-crov»  n  a  Weeli.  In 
lierlin  a:  i  \'i  iM-t  n:;.rii'-.i  ••».;:'!i- vf.a !»  ;:re 
;«»  i  ••  i.e.'t  \»i!!:.  Im.1  nof  i.i  •••■■:.{  r, •;:!•'). ■:■>, 
;:?:  i  in  m.i  .!Ii-r  t.*-.;  i->  r...'y  i:.-'.  ':•  • 
io  !  ■■  :j!.'.-.!  «'V,ii.     \)r.  Iv«.:t"-.  ■      'i">  . 
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hold  bitnaeir  free,  thnt  li«  ma]' en  177  out  the 
Ian  of  his  land  lo  the  lelU>r;  that  he  may 
return  from  his  tmvels  at  the  nppoiiilvd  timu 
"n  wiacr  and  a  better  □i.in:"thut  he  mny 
ahow  praoh  nf  his  nequired  skill  in  hla  tmde, 
anil   tliiTeirnnD  ctiiim  the  raasler's   right  aod 

CaitioD.  lie  i»  then  free  to  marn',  and  in 
)l(6<i  Upon  as  nn  "  eligihle  party,"  Bui  how 
seldom  dues  nil  Ihis  coma  to  pnsa,  naT  the 
thousands  who  swarm  in  London  nad  Paris, 
way  the  German  colonies  which  dot  the 
Americtta  Slates  aufficiontly  tell.  Many 
linger  in  lareo  cities  till  they  feel  that  lo 
return  to  the  little  native  riling,  and  iu  old, 
poor,  ploddine  ways,  would  be  little  belter 
than  burial  alive  ;  and  some  return,  wasted 
with  foreign  vice  and  purchased  adversity, 
preraalure  old  men,  to  die  upon  the  threaliold 
ol  their  esrly  homes. 

One  more  question — what  are  their  amuse- 
ments! It  would  be  a  long  story  to  toll,  but 
eertaiuly  home-reading  is  not  a  promineol 
enjoyment  among  them.  GcrDinn  govern- 
ments, a«  B  rule,  take  enre  that  the  people'a 
■lausementa  shall  not  be  intt-'rferea  with. 
The  wurkmsD  throng  la  dsnce-houses,  lieer' 
cellars,  cafe«,  and  theatres,  which  are  all 
liveliest  and  most  attractive  on  a  Sunday,  and 
as  they  are  tolerably  cheap,  they  ere  gene- 
rallv  a  sncceMful  lure  from  dticp  thinking  or 
study.  Besides,  the  German  workman  has 
DO  home.  If  he  slay  there  at  all  in  holiday 
hours,  it  is  to  draw,  or  model,  or  sing 
to  the  strumming  of  his  guitar. 


SPANISH  ROMANCE. 

Aht  one  who  bus  made  the  ncquaintanoE 
of  the  Spanish  hero,  llie  Cid,  in  the  full- 
bottomed  wig  and  aluded  out  melnphon 
furnished  to  him  by  Corneille,  will  find  it 
difficult  lo  form  any  idea  of  the  real  eharacler 
of  an  individual  so  disguised.  We  have  little 
lo  help  us  in  this  endeavor  in  Spauish 
records,  fur  national  pride  and  popular 
ignorance  have  so  bedizened  him  with  im- 
possible perfections,  thst  he  has  become  a 
mythical    personage  altogether,   and  his  ex- 

Jloits  look  ns  apocryphal  as  those  of  Amadia 
e  Gaul.  Songs  and  ballads  give  us  little 
more  enlightenment  than  trascdians  or  chro- 
nklers.  Uke  our  own  Robin  Hood,  he 
overlaid  by  his  celebrators,  and  nothing  of 
him  remains  but  what  was  ori^nally  invented 
by  liards  and  minstrels.  Was  there  a  Robin 
Hood!  The  common  stories  will  tell  you  he 
was  on  Earl  of  Huntingdon  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second,  who  escaped  from  the 
struggles  and  ambitions  of  courts,  and  betook 
himself,  as  a  bold  outlaw,  to  the  merry  green- 
wood. Here,  surrounded  by  bis  free  com- 
panions, he  dispensed  wild  justice,  punishing 
the  oppressors  of  the  poor,  and  easing  fat 
charehmen  of  their  ill-got  gnina.  He  became 
a  political  iMpereonntloo,  and  represented 
Reform,  l>oth  in  Church  and  Slate. 

Was  there  a  Cid !     He  was  a  certain  Don 


Rodrigo  Dill  de  Bivnr,  and  Honriahed  in  the 
eleventh  centnry,  in  the  reign  of  the  First 
Ferdinand  of  Castile,  By  tremendous  bodily 
strength,  unflinching  courage,  and  siime  know- 
ledge of  military  tactics,  he  gained  great 
victories  over  the  Moors.  He  strengthened  his 
King's  throne  by  unfailing  loyally ;  and  he 
also,  like  thq  English  freebooter,  became  a 
personification,  and  reprcaent^d  chivalrous 
honor  and  Christian  obedience.  "  True  as  the 
Old,"  "atuinlesa  as  the  Cid,"  and  a  hondred 
other  phrases  expressive  of  the  people's 
admiration,  became  part  of  the  language ;  and 
there  are  few  Spaniards  who  would  not  resent 
ua  bitterly  an  attack  on  the  virtues  of  their 
favorite  hero,  as  if  to  doubt  his  perfectloc 
were  a  personal  insult  to  his  countrymen. 

Out  of  the  mass  of  ballads  celebrating  his 
adventures  little  could  be  made.  The  leaves 
httd  overgrown  the  true.  Scene  was  huddled 
upon  scene  without  any  order  or  regnlsrity. 
Fights  with  Moorish  chiefs;  philosophical 
disquisitions  with  the  King ;  his  reconcilia- 
tion with  Xlmene  a^er  he  had  sluln  her 
father — these,  and  fifty  other  incidents,  lay  in 
a  confuaed  heap  wilhout  any  regard  to 
arrangement  gr  chronology.  The  Spaniards 
were  too  Idle  or  too  ignorant  to  set  Iheir 
although  in  thia  if-' 


pose  a  good  consecutive 
history  out  of  the  ballads;  nor  any  one  to 
embody.  In  regular  historical  ballads,  the 
events  which  tradition  had  handed  down. 
Both  these  achievements  wore  reserved  for  a 
foreign  people.  Our  worthy  friends,  the 
Germans,  in  the  midst  of  their  beer  and 
smoke,  have  a  lively  feeling  for  the  romantic, 
and  a  profound  reverence  fur  the  syslemstic. 
So  Miiller,  the  historian  of  Switzerland,  wrote 
a  life  of  Ruy  Diaz  de  Bivar,  el  Cid,  Cam- 
peador;  and  Herder,  the  philosopher  and 
poet,  put  all  the  legends  into  shape,  and 
made  him  the  hero  almost  of  an  epic  poem. 
Retaining  aa  much  as  poatitito  the  Qow  of  the 
original  verse,  he  gave  his  counlrymen  the 
results  of  the  eancumeros,  and  an  excellent 
idea,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  nature  of  those 
lays  of  the  Spanish  minstrels.  Wilh  a  faint 
hope  of  accomplishing  the  same  result,  we 
have  devoted  this  paper  to  a  translation  of 
some  of  the  moat  characteristic  passages  in 
Herder's  work.  There  is  a  Bne  musical  roll 
in  the  rhythm  of  the  original,  which  leaves 
no  room  to  regret  the  want  of  rhyme. 

The  proud  Don  Gormai,  the  father  of  the 
beautiful  Ximene,  as  in  the  French  piny, 
has  inflicted  the  indelible  disgrace  of  a  blow 
on  the  aged  father  of  the  Cid,  Don  Diogo, 
His  fjimity  are  yet  ignorant  of  his  shame,  and 
the  old  man  is  in  despair. 

Ditf  m  (tiofnl  Don  I»rfD, 
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[CondBettd  by 


IniiiU  to  Um  Kiwit  and  noble. 
Lofty  hoasti  of  the  I)e  Lainez, 
Which  oxrel1e<l  the  ohl  Absrooa 
And  tlie  luigw  in  fame. 

IVepljr  wronBM— by  old  age  w^akenM,— 
Clote  ho  felt  the  crave  approachinf ; 
And  mnanwiiile  his  foe.  Don  <2onnaZ| 
Triumph'd,  with  no  riral  near. 

Monrninv  ever ;  foodlea,  uleeplea. 
On  the  ffioond  hi«  eluicet  fiilnir* 
Never  did  he  crow  the  thieriioldi 

Never  deign'd  his  friends  a  word. 

Answer'd  not  when  ther  addrcned  him. 
Bidding  him  again  take  comfort ; 
For  the  breath  of  the  di»honor*d. 

So  he  thought,  would  stain  his  flicndf. 

Bat  at  last  he  nhook  the  harden 
From  him.  of  his  moveless  anguish. 
And  his  sons  before  him  snnimon'd. 
Yet  he  spake  them  ne'er  a  word. 

An  their  warlike  bands  be  faatm*d 
Close  and  sore  with  strongest  fetters ; 
Ail— their  eyes  with  team  o*eiflowing— 
Praj*d  for  pity  from  their  siiew 

All  his  hope  had  neariy  vanishM. 
When  the  youngest  of  his  children, 
Don  Rodrigo,  gave  him  courage, 

Hope  and  comfoft,  once  again. 

Glaring  like  a  flerce.eyed  tiger, 
Btept  he  from  his  father  backward, 
'\Father."  said  he,  "  you're  forgetful 
Who  yon  are,  and  who  I  am ! 

Had  I  not  received  my  weapons 
From  your  handx.  this  tmaty  dagger 
Should  have  cleared  the  foul  dishonor. 
You  have  tried.to  fling  on  mr." 

Btreaminclfell  tlie  tears  of  rapture 
Down  the  cheek  of  that  old  father 
'*lThou,"  he  Haiil,  liis  mn  embracing, 
*'  Thou,  Rudrigo,  art  my  sou ! 

Your  bravo  wratJi  my  re!«t  iwtorw  mn ;  ] 
Your  brave  anger  cnrv*  my  sorrows !; 
Not  unlnic,  your  kind  old  father. 
But  ui»on  uur  house's  foe, 

Ufi  yooi'haiid  I"-"  Our  foe,  where  is  be?*' 
Cried  Ruilripo.    **  Who  flinj;<<  injtult 
On  uur  liouw?"    He  left  hin  fafliiT 
Scarcely  tiiuu  to  tell  the  tale. 


II. 

Tn'thn  court-yanl  of  the  palaoe 
])uu  Ko:lri(;o  met  Dull  (foriiinz 
By  liinM-lf,  with  nww  he^ido  him. 
And  the  Coiide  thu<«  addiv«K-(l : 

"  Did  you  kiKiw  me.  nol>!c  Tiormaz, 
Ale,  the  Roa  of  Don  Diego. 
When  you  nluNik  your  li.iml  in  nngrr 
In  thatj vencniLiIe  face? 

Knew  yon  not  that  Don  Dii-co 
Tra'.'ed  Ium  Ine  fn»ni  L;iyn  Caho"; 
A'ot  on  rnrth  h*  nothing  purer 

Than  bin  'scutchoon  aiul  his  blow!?" 


*'  Know  you,  boy,"  proud  Gorraax  anawwed, 
**That>  the  half  of  man's  existenoe?" 
■'  Yea!  I  know  it,"  Mid  Rodrigo. 


r. 


fi 


Yea !  proud  lord,  I  know  it  well ! 


There's  one  half  consists  in  giving 
Honor  to  the  brave  and  noble ; 
And  one-half  in  humbling  braggarts, 
Witli  the  last  drop  of  your  blood. 

Shame  and  insult  dearly  venging.** 
As  he  spoke  thenc  words  in  anger, 
Ijook'd  he  on  tho  noble  proudly. 

Who  thuA  tauntingly  replied  r— 

"  Now  what  want  yon,  foolish  stripling  ?" 
"  'Tis  your  head  I  want,  Don  Gormaz," 
Said  tho  Cid.  "  I've  swoni  to  have  iL" 
"  Vou  deserve  a  whii)ping,  boy,*' 

Said  Don  Gormax,  **  snch  a  whipping 
As  men  cive  their  frowaitl  pages.** 
Oh  !  ye  holy  one«i  in  heaven, 

Uow  behaved  tho  Cid  on^this? 


III. 

Tears  fall  fast,  in  silence  falliac  ( 
Down  Diego's  faoe  tbey  titekint 
lie  beside  his  table  seats  Mn, 
Lost  to  everything  anrand  t 

Thinking  on  his  staln'd  escntcbtoo* 
Thinking  on  Rodrigo's  boyhood. 
Thinking  on  Roflrigo's  danger. 
And  the  valor  of  his  foe. 

Joy  ne'tv  coroen  to  the  dishonored, 
IIopo  and  happincMt  deiiert  him  ; 
But  when  lionor  is  rv!<itorp<l  him. 

Then  they  all  come  back  again  ! 

Still,  sunk  down  in  deepe«t  sorrow, 
Mnrki  he  not  the  Ciil  returning— 
'Neath  hii  arm  hiA  nword  he  carries, 
And  his  liands  uikju  his  Iwcast  s 

Txing  he  gnKos  on  liin  father. 
While  hi.H  bo^oni  j-welU  with  pity  ; 
Then  he  shakes  hi'*  hand,  advanring ; 

"Eat,"  he  sayH,  '•  btlov'd  old  man  !*' 

Pointing  tn  the  table,  opake  he. 
More  and  more  from  Don  Dieiro 
Fell  the  tear*.    "  What,  xnor,  Ro<Irigo, 
Saytf»t  THOU  that  word  to  mo?'* 

••; Ye«, dear  father !    Kat,  T  pray  thee ! 
Lilt  thine  head  en'ct  and  lofiy, 
AVe  liave^avcd  oar  Iioom^'h  honor; 
NuIjIi;  father,  he  Is  dead  !" 

"  Hit  the<Mluwn,  my  M)n.  Rodrigo, 
GIa«lly  will  I  em  Iwlow  thee ; 
lie  who  hliiW  that  ninni«  worthy 

To  bo  cliief  of  all  hi«  nanio  !" 

Weeping,  wri>piiic-.  knec'<  Rodriiro, 
^VhiK■  lii"  failu-r'.s  harul  In-  k!s««!ii ; 
Wrei'iii;;,  wcvjiinir.  I^on  Dicjjo 
Ki-<s"d  the  fun-ht-ad  ol'hi-s  son. 


But  how  in  the  moiuitime  is  the  nowR  of   ' 
(iorrim//    dfjith    riTfivoti    l)y    his    daughter 
Ximciu'  1      ThiTc     is   a    ^n^at    oiitfry,    and 
\ga.VU)VU\\t  \\\\.\\vt  tktvd  tUUUer  bcfori"  the  eonit 

= :- --    .       -  -    -  ■         .  --.-.A 


CITIES  IN  PLAIN  CLOTHES. 


of  the  royal  poUca  nl  Burgos.  King  Fcmando 
deseendii  from  his  chnnibcr ;  Ximeoe,  with 
hair  disbt>Te1lei),  sUnds  M  the  open  door, 
Don  Oiego,  nUeildeil  by  three  huniired  of  his 
reUinerv,  Rdvanues  to  pny  hia  duty  to  the 
MviTiiio'n.  He  und  his  followers  are  moiuited 
on  mules,  the  Cid  uIudu  bestridea  his  war 
liotBC ;  bII  the  oltivra  wear  glovea  of  cere 
■Dotty,  he  nlone  wwirs  kiii(;hllj  gsnntlels, 
they  are  all  dreased  in  gold  aud  allk,  lie  alone 
■ppesra  in  burnished  nrnis.  The  people  re- 
ceive with  creot  .icckinntiuna  the  conqueror 
of  the  proud  Don  Gorninz,  Don  Diego  ipringv 
from  his  horse  to  make  obeisaoce,  and  oniers 
Rodrifro  likewise  to  diamouot  and  do  homuge 
to  the  King. 


hmriltM^irwrr 


FiM  «f  ill  Itu  CbrulUn  kliw>  < 


^nnl  mill  Dm  R«friBo, 


Wo  hove  not  time  on  the  present  occasion  to 
show  how  thu  uourse  of  love,  which  certaialy 
did  not  run  smooth  nt  first,  took  a  different 
direction,  and  ended  to  a  marriage  between 
Ximene  and  the  CJd.  It  will  be  aafiictent 
for  the  present  to  give  a  deioriptioa  of  a 


dsndy  in   the   yenr  lOGO   < 

married :  from   which   it  i 

there   W'«re   BruoimeltB   before    George    the  1 

Third,  who  have  hiihcrlo  been  lost  t(   "  -  -  ' 

only  for  want  of  a  biographer 


CITIES  IN  PLAIN  CLOTlIEa 

'HEnr  is  a  class  of  thinkers,  who,  right  ot 
ing,  are  never  sstisRed  with  tiju  bare  ns- 
iDce  that  every  medal  has  its  revefso,  and 
every  shield  a  gold  as  well  as  a  sllvur  side, 
but  are  cootinunly  striving  to  make  thcm- 
seWes  ncquaiated  with  the  aide  opposite  to 
that  ordinurlly  presented  to  Ibem.  Id 
doing,  they  ask  obtrusive  questions,  tulle 
berties  with  estalilished  cobwebs,  mA  af< 

received  and  accepted  ghosts  tn  ordei 
inquire  into  the  physical  peculisritiu  of' 
turnips,  broom  handles,  and  calico 
which  those  ghosts  are  sometimei  c 
Not  sntiafied  with  Philip  sober,  they 
impertinence  to  scruliniae  Philip  dr 
content  with  the  dae  eieuntion   of 
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li;.'.'.  r.  ••  ::.rit.  Tli^y  rriu-il  nK-  is   kn-iw   wt^nl    po.-.r  r(I:;lion  'vho  was  d;*ir.hvr'.U*i  f«»r  likir.L' 

ii     •■: .  -   «<r  th't   •■\»'' ,*.''i:»»-r  ;ift<T".v:ir!*;  ari-i    l'-'uvv.   I  am   *•«•' '•i^'*'  nf  K'vir.j   \-»<  >vVi.rul 

:.-.  l;.  .  .,'ii   !•..■.•  »;.  i  :.»it  r-r.'!*::'}!  of  I'llni''*  a-*    frit.-ri'i"' by  :»:•  ii/.'-tv-r;.!**  h  i'»!l  of  r'ii;jni"»^nnj 

!     li.'V  .'..'•.<•!  !'-..j'ir  fr  i.iirjL'-*  .'41  lh'*y  w».'r«\  :inl    ov'-r   ri.'L''-«i   I. -ik-.^i' ».   r.ril   brnk..Ta' aheds, 

!     ;.-.    l\*-v   '.'i-'-.l   l'»   ]i»'.     Tiif^sO  «.'Uili:.rr.««*'»iri:'   .'in*!    starjilirnf,   »'ii-«.'ul..lir.j.    i«<*f«»ro     rau    and 

,     t:ii'j};»r'»   uTi-   i\'<':'.:!r,Uhi't\   \n   irjf.ir;«'V   hv   n    liotiIi'.sh«»;'-».     1    wu**   I'u!  »ir..«i  Mn-.-e    bv   an 

J     Iir'.[«'-'.-'ty    j'«.r    jiokini.'    t!H'ir    !l..c<'i«i    little    intiriiato    .'icquriirst.n'''*     f»»r     w.ilkinj    down 

I     fi'.:.'«r.i   into  th»'   vvt-s   of  th"ir   nursr-H    and    Driirv  Iah*'  with  two  ^••ri;.vr  cari'ii».*stiek«,  of 

.     r-- .tl'»ri-!,     'lo'jbtlfWH     followirisf     out     sonu*   curious  m.-ikf,  v.'nii-ii  I  had  ji:*t  f»'irfh'is»cd  of 

inf'.ntin*-   theory  a-j  to   thi*  stnn'tun*  of  the   a  n»'i::hh'.urin:.' l«ri»k».*r.  uh«»  tfmj»t«-d  mc*  sadly, 

j     orhs   of  vi-ion ;  in    r-hiidhood,    hy    (•on.st;int  ^  bcsidf!*,  with  a  liurnr.n  skull,  a  liff-pri'.s»»rv».*r, 

I'    <'nd«''ivours  to  t«*a<'h   diffirult   ffats   of  crym- j  and  two  volunivn  of '•  Klegant  Exlracld,'' for 

,     na-ttii'H  to  dumb  animals  and  to  make  th«'m  ^  fivo  hhillini's — a  b  irj::iin. 

|i    eat  strarii^'i.*   viand-*: — su<'h  as  woixli-n  pine-'      Som»j  rand«>m  sj>fculatiun»  I  have  already 

',.   appb's  irliif'd  on  the  plate:  and.  by  the  rippinir   indulir«'d   in  «•*  to  some  curious  dualities   of 

1.    up.  m:rapin;^,  pe»rifinjr,  and   otherwise   muti- '  costume  and  rliarai'ter  in  man  and   woman- 

latinj;  all  thi'ir  tovM — notably  in  the  rase  of  kind.     I  fi.nd  mv!»«.'lf  ci)n«»tint!v  reeurrinjj-  to 

I    Shirm,   Ham,  and  Japhct    from    the    Noah's   the  same  sub-.M-t.  constantly  pnrinr^  over  that 

.    ark,  whom  lh«!V  make  to  swim  in  the  wash-   ecri-ntrio     rti'hinjj     bv     Gillrav.    called     the 

hand  ba-in  ''in  company   with  the  man-netic    *''/"J/''/Mr'>'.*' where  heads   of  dukes  and  poli- 

j    duck  and  the  «']astic  eel;,  and  otherwise  mat-   ti<-ians,  phil«»suphers  and  tlivines.  cast  shadows 

tn-at   till   «'very   vestijre   of  paint  disappears ,  on  the  wall,  which,  thou<rh  rcnderinjjf  feature 

from  their  stnin;re  faces  imd  Htrani(c,r  costumes,    for  feature,  yet  are  strangely  metamorphosed 

and  Ham,  the  traditional  blackamoor  of  the  '  into  satvrs,  demons,  donkeys,  and  Silenus*8. 

family,  has  nothing;  to  repnt.ich  himself  with    If  I    have   not  hopelessly  wearied  you  with 

on   th«'  seon*  of  colour.     At  school  thc-y  are   tlouble  m»'n,  will   you  accr»rd  me,  reader,  a 

remarkable  for  hurreptitiously  keeping  hed^rc-  '  modicum  of  patience  while  I  babble  of  double 

ho'^H  in  their  lockers,  niyir;j   tlu;  covers  otf:  cities. 

'   {grammars  and  copyliooks  to  make  silkworm  ;      Of  cities  in  plain  clothes  rather — in  tlieir 

I    boxes,   and  for  persisting   in  the  refusal   or '  apparel  of  homespun,  very  different  from  the 

inability  to  acknowledifo  that  the  anjfle  A  n  is    ijala  suit  they  wear  on  hi^'h  days  and  holid.ivs,  •' 

equal  to  the  an:rle  <:  n,  statinj;  that  it  is'ntand  is   and  in  books  of  travel.     And,  I  pray  you,  do  | 

muehlar;^er.   In  manhood  and  mature  ai^e.  they  j  not  taunt  me  with  bein«;  fmt.istic  for  {jivinjj 

either  b('C(»me.  }>usy-bodies,  insufferable  bores  !  corporeality  to  m"rea«r«;lomerations  of  houses, 

te.Uint(   you   irrelevant   history   and    '' tryini:  I  and  for  assumini*  that  cities  may  wear  clothes, 

back"  a  scon;  of  times  during  the  narration  ;  plain  or  otherwise.     I  appeal  to  the  walls  and 

to    relate    the   lives   and   adventures    of    the    ceiliriirs    of    (Ireenwieh     Hospital,    Windsor 

actors  therein,  and  of  their  relations:  or,  they    Castle,  and   H.imptun    Court,  where   sprawl 

invi-nt   steam-enmnes  and  cotton-looms,  dis-    the  saints  of  V«'rris  and  hajjuerre.     Cities  of 

cov(!r  planets,  settle   th«  laws  of  gravitation, :  all  sorts  sprawl  incarnate  on  those  jjitpuUic 

and  found  Hyst<»ms  of  philosophy.     The  astro-    works  of  art:  p.iinted  by  the  mile,  and  paid 

nomer  and   the    (piidnunc  ;    IMato    and    the  j  for,  as  the  bills  tlelivereii  of  the  artist  inform 

child    who   does   Shem,   Ham,   and    J.aphet's  :  us,  by  the  yard.     The  jjalleries  of  Versailles 

washini,',  Sir  Isaac    Newton   and    the  irentle-   boast  battalions  of  personilicd  cities,  some  in 

man    in   the  sky-blue   coat,   «,'reen    umbrella,    ln»liday  clothes,  some  in  plain  clothes,  and  not 

white   h at,  striped  calimancoes,  eye-<(lasH  and    a  few  with  no  clothes  at  all.     Louis  IMiilippc 

Hessian    boots,    with     whom     .Mr.     \Vri;ilit,   coinmi^si<»ned  Pradier  to  execute  two  statues 

comedian,  is  .acipiainted;   have  nmre    in   com- j  of  Lille  and  Straslmur«^  for  the    IM.ice  de    la 

mon  than  you  wouhl  imairine,  sometimes.         ;(^)ncorde — which  stand  there  to  this  day,  and 

I    must  confess,   myself*,  that  my  train   of :  are  noble  specimens  of  embodied  cities,  tln)uj;h 

thou'rlit  is   essentially   of    a    Hohemian   and    I  certainly  miss  th«' /•///»■  rA  /o/V  if /vrs  from  the 

desultory     nature.      My     life     has    been     a !  tropliies  on  the  pedi-stal   of  the  latter  capitil. 

dii^resMiun.     I  never  could  remember  a   thin<;  .  If  the  "  jrentle  Severn"  be  allowed  to  have  a 

in  time,  or  foriret   it  in  season;  for.  thoujrji  I    •' i-risp  head:"  if  half-a-dozen  rivers  embodied 

respect  and  tjlory  in  the  statute  of  limitafions    in  bronze  are  allowed  to  empty  water-juifs  in 

as  a  le^rislative  enactfuent,  1  can't  apply    it  to    the    enurtyard    t»f    SdUierset     House:  if   the 

men  nr  to  thiriLjs.     I  was  always  nu»re  curious  •  very  rmrth    win<l    itsilf  is    with  impunity    in- 

a})out.  the  stririL»'s  than  about  the  puppets.     I    «iividualised   and    mad<»   to  (iL^ure   in  pictures 

like    l*iMieh :  but   I     like    the    velvetecn-clad '  and    sculpture   as   a    blusliriiii,'    railer,    with 

histriun   who    lit»s   perdu    behind    the    stripetl  ;  pulli'l-oiit  cheeks,  I  certainly  may  be  all«»vved 

drapery,  and    witliout   \\lnne  aid  Punch  c«mi1-1  '  to  i.-ive  my  citii-s    flfr^h    au<l   rairni-nt.     More-   '| 

n«»t   M«ju«'al\,  and    Shaliahillah    would   be  yet. !  nvrr.  I  have  lii^tory  and   custom  on  my  side, 

unbastinadofd  :  much  bettt-r  Mike  the -flies "' Doesn't   Mr.   de  (^Mirj.'ry  call   Oxford  St rert, 

ami    th«'   nie/./.;:nine     tlo»>r    than    the    i»Ti*eu- '  ."iihI,  by  inipHcati<»n,  London,  a  *' stony-lu-arted 

nmtu  or  tlif  prompt  lio\.   I   have  a  di'sultory, !  strp-nmtlier  ?  "       Is    M«>t     \'enice    called     the 

unpriilit'ibli'  t'.iMey  I'nr  oM  books,  (dd  pictures,    (^iiren  of  cities?    \V:;s  not  Habyhm  the  ijreat 

JWi)  alii  ///r/i/fure;  but,    like    tlie   i'.u\muWi\\,*  d\sV\\\\tvvvsUed  by  a  very  riidc  name  f  Slir  muni 

.  ■       '  -A 


have  wora  flnin  clothes  cveo,  bcBidee3.the 
bisloriiail  Boarlet 

I  doat  exMtIf  etivy,  but  I  sigh  for  the  Idt 
of  thoae  who  |iot««sa  imnginittion,  for  1  hft\r 
none.  If  I  ha<i,  I  should  be  eoDttruled  witli 
0>e  iJcnl  nnd  imnginutive  gannents  of  ■  city, 
witiiout  iui;ddlmg  wiili  thoHc  cosrser,  platner 
hubiliments,  nhivh  to  dull  nMst  evM  they 
wenr.  1  ahnuld  be  content  with  the  eitiea 
thnt  jinets  upg,  tb.it  painters  limn,  that 
rapturous  tooriats  describe,  but  for  this  infu- 
sion of  rEttliBm  in  the  ncclar  of  idenlily,  thit 
fthowit  tiiem  very  diflerent  and  cli.ingvd. 

Let  me  token  city  .—Conituitinnplo.  Wlmt 
1  holiday  dress  she  wears  in  Mr.  Thomna 
Alloui'iH  ptL'tures,  in  liie  pages  of  Byroa  and 
Hope,  ID  Mr.  Lewis's  lithographs,  in  the  eyea 
even  of  the  expectant  tourist  on  board  the 
I'eDinsulnr  nnd  Oriental  Company's  steamer, 
whu,  disappointed  with  Naples,  Malta,  sod 
Athens,  opt^Ds  wide  his  eyes  with  wonder, 
admirutjon  and  delight,  when  he  first  sarvcys 
the  City  of  the  Siiltin  from  the  Golden  tlorn ; 
when  he  sees  glittering  against  the  blue  aky 
the  thousand  minarets,  the  fiiiry-like  kiosquea, 
the  solemn  dome  of  Saint  Sophia,  the  shining 
cupok  of  tho  noKque  of  Achmet,  the  seraglio, 
the  arsenal,  the  [Kilocea  of  the  Pachas,  the 
grove  of  mnsts  of  oil  nations,  the  aparkling 
shuali  of  caiques,  with  the  gaily  dreased  boat- 
men. Lot  lis  enter  into  that  tourist  for  a 
moment.  He  is  n  native,  we  will  say,  of  Clap- 
ham  1  Stockwell  wns  his  alma  tnalcr ;  Camber- 
wet!  resounds  with  his  erudition.  Me  is  well 
read  in  Ihnt  curioua  repertory  of  books  that 
go  (o  ninhe  up  in  Eagiand  the  usual  courau 
of  reading  of  a  yonng  man  in  tlie  middle 
elasaes  of  society.  He  in  decidedly  imagina- 
tive, passibly  prejudiced  and  opiniated,  after 
the  manner  of  freo-boro  Eoglishmen,  and  is 
tho  hope  and  joy  of  n  whoksnie  house  in  the 
lluneliester  line,  and  in  Bread  Street,  Cheap. 
side.    Wc  will  call  biro  Moolu. 

"A  few  niomenU,"  tries  Mr.  Moolo,  "a 
few  trilling  formalitiea  at  the  Custom  House, 
and  I  slinll  land  in  tho  city  of  Constantbe, 
the  Staroboul  of  the  Muslim,  the  Istambnl  to 
which  llio  noble  Childe  Bud,  leaving  behind 
him  at  Athens  his  heart  and  soul  in  the  care 
of  the  Maid  of  Athens— now,  Mra.  Block.  I 
shall  pass  by  tho  gates  of  the  Seraglio,  where 
the  he.id»  of  rebellious  pachas  scorch  in  the 

mtide  Buu;  wlicre  lierce  eunuchs  guard  the 
red  iipproachcB ;  but  all  their  glilterin^' 
blades  will  not  pri.>vcnt  me  from  revelling  in 
imnginalion  amidst  the  fragrant  gardens  of 
the  Beroglio,  in  tho  soul-eutranclng  glances 
of  the  giizelle-eyed  Gulbeynr.,  Dudus,  Gul- 
nares,  and  other  lights  of  the  linrem.  I  shall 
listen  to   the  dulctt  notes  of  tho  ronndoiio, 


behind  lattices,  puffing  lazilv 
chibouque,  or  perchance  become  an  Qnni1>. 
witness  of  somo   dark  and   terrible  tragi 
— the  impfllement  of  a  grand  viisier,  or  ii 
lacking    and    salt-watering  of  some  iocua-i 


atsnt  hour!  of  the  Padiaha.  A  few  moments," 
this  enthusiast  from  tbo  Surrey  hills 
tinues,  "  and  I  shall  pace  by  the  sacred 
mosques  ;  and,  entering  theni,  gaze  at  tho 
fretted  roofs,  and  the  out-spread  carpets, 
checkered  with  worshippen,  nitb  their  faces 
turned  towards  Mecca.  I  shall  see  the  stately 
Moslem  career  by  on  his  Arab  Barb,  wrapped 
in  his  furred  pelisse,  his  brows  bound  with 
his  snow-white  Inrban,  his  glittering  handjar 
by  his  side,  his  «mbroidcrud  pajxmchri  on  his 
fe«t,  I  shall  stroll  through  the  crowded 
Bezosteen,  where  the  rich  and  vmied  wares 
of  the  Oriental  world  aro  displayed.  Courtly 
Armenian  merchants,  with  conl-blaek  beards, 
will  invite  D;e  into  their  cushioned  ware- 
rooms,  present  me  with  coffee  and  pipes,  and 
show  mo  gorgeous  warea  and  intoxicating 
perfomes.  Anon,  the  clamour  of  military 
music  heralds  the  pnssa^of  a  legion  of  janis- 
saries, clad  in  'barbaric  pearl  and  gold.' 
Anon,  I  stroll  into  a  cofTei'-bouse,  where  a 
Greek  atory  teller  is  relating  the  legend  of  the 
'Fisherraan  and  the  Geni'  to  the  Copitan 
Baaba,  the  Kislar  Aga,  the  Boatangi-bashi, 
and  the  Sheikh-al-Islim.  Now,  a  horde  of 
dancing  dervishes  whirl  fiercely  by;  now,  a 
band  of  Alme  remind  me,  in  their  graceful 
poses,  of  Herodias,  Esmeralda,  and  Made- 
moiselle Cerito.  Now,  a  black  slave  Invites  I 
meto  the  splendid  mansion  of  a  venerable  Bar-  ] 
mocide  close  by ;  who — alter  making  believe 
to  eat,  pretending  to  wash  his  iiands,  and  to 
get  drunk  with  visionary  wine — entertains  me 
with  D  banquet  of  pilaffs  and  stewed  kids, 
slvffed  with  pistachio  nuts,  washed  down  by 
wine  of  Cypress  and  shcfbet,  cooled  with 
snow.  And  now,  oh !  joy  of  joys,  1  catch  a 
pair  of  black  eyes  circled  with  henna,  fixed 
on  me  n-ilh  a  glance  of  lender  meaning, 
through  the  folds  of  a  silken  veil.  1  see  a 
tittle  fniry  fool  peeping  from  loose  Turkish 
trowaers :  the  vision  disappears — but  an  oV 
woman  (tho  universal  messenger  of  love  i 
the  E^st)  Dceoats  me  mysteriously,  and  pre 
aenta  me  with  a  bouquet  composed  of  dan 
delions,  b.icbelor's  buttons,  and  the  fVsgrant 
Hower  known  ns  "cherry  pio,"  all  of  whic' 
say  as  plainly  09  the  language  of  flowei 
(known  at  Stamboul  as  at  Stockwell)  ca 
speak:  'Meet  mo  at  eight  this  evening  at 
■he  secret  gate  opposite  the  third  kiosque  ] 
past  Seraglio  poinL'  What  tales  1  shall  hava  | 
to  tell  when  I  get  back  lo  Clopham."  l^tid, 
if  you  like,  at  Pem,  the  European  soburb. 
Plenty  of  plain  clotbca  here.  A  msngy  | 
hilt  spotted  with  leprous  houses,  and  in-  ' 
Tested  by  arnrvy  dogs.  The  Enclish  embnaay, 
looking  tike  an  hospital;  tlin  tlussinn  ditto  I 
looking  like  a  gaol.  A  circus  fur  horse -rid  era,  I 
ihftckl''  hftflls,   claimtDg   I 
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[Condacted  by 


Doctor  Johnson  nflirinod  it  to  ha  tlu^"  com- 
mon  sfU'iT  <if  I'.'iriH  :iml   of  Romi?."     Dirt, 

di'.'ui  doj^s  oyster-shells,  ilnst ;  no  paviMnent 

nor  Janips  no   jjuttcrs,  no  st'wi'rs.     IIoiihch 

that  wouM  have  rcjoieod    tht*  heart  of  thai 

(^hint'sc  sajro,  who  invi-nttnl  roast-pir?,  for  they 

ar(5  di'Iij^htfiilly  easy  to  be  burnt  ilown,  and 

are   bcinpf  burnt  continually.     Such  are  the 

plain    clothes    of    Pcra.       Land    nt   Galnta, 

Mr.  AToolu  ;    you  come  ncros.s  more  do^rs,  live 

and  dead,  more  dirt,  ovHtt^r-shi'lli},  dust  and 

leprous  houses.     I^and  at  Seutira,  and  ask  for 

HO\veri^  lamps,  or  gutters,  and  you  shall  tind 

none.    Instead  of  them  you  shall  find  unwhole- 
some streets;  or,  rather, alleys  resemblinsj  the 

worst   parU  of  Church  Lane,  Saint  (iilcs*s, 

dovetailed  on  to  the  Rue-uux-Fevcs  in  Paris, 

and  the  (-(lomb  in  Dublin.      Ask  for  horrible 

smells,  infect<?d  hovels — where  the  great  ad- 
juster of  the  population,  the   plap;ue,   hides 

from  year    to   year,    every  now    and    then 

le^tpinfT  from  his  hole  to  tike  the  census  with 

a  sword :    ask  for  these  and  they  will   start 

up  by  hundreds.    Ask  for  the  stately  Moslem, 

and  you  shall  be  shown  a  fat  man   with  a 

sleepy  expression  of  countenance,  and  looking 

remarkably    uncomforUuble    in    an     ill-made 

European  coat  and  a  red  skull-cap.     Ask  for 

the  Bczesteen,  and  you  shall  elbow  your  way 

through  a  labyrinth  of  covered  lanes,  giving 

not  a  bad  idea  of  Rag  Fair,  the  Temple  iii 

Paris,  and   the   Soho    Hazaar,  sque(*zed  into 

Newgate    Marki't.       Ask    for    the    dancing 

Dervishes,  you   shall  see  a  set   of  dirty  old 

ragamuHins    executing  lewd  gambadoes   for 

copper  paras.     Ask  for  Saint  Sophia,  and  you 

will  be   enabled   to  speculntti   on  the  white- 
washed  luosait'H,  and   the   tawdry   gimcrack 

lamps  and  carpets,  and  eggs  strung  on  strings. 

Ask  for  the  lights   of   the  harem,    and    you 

shall  meet  a  succession  of  black  silk  pillow- 

casi's,    capped   with  whitt^   ditto,   shod  with 

yellow  shoes  di>wn  at  heel,  shutlling  through 

the   lanes,  or    jolting  about   in   crazy   cnrts 

drawn  by  bullocks.     Ask  for  the  janissaries, 

and   you  will    be   told   that    they    were   all 

massacred   on    the   plain  t»f    the     Afmcuhin 

twenty-seven  years  ago,  and   in  their  st«»ad, 

are   slouching  louts  of  peasants  in  uncouth 

and  mongrel  Kuropean  costume.     Peep  slyly 

into  a  harem  (which  you  will  not  succeed  in 

doing,  my  friend),  and  you  will  see  fat  women 

with  coarse  features  lolling  wearily  on  carpets, 

in  rooms  with  bare  walls,  and  the  principal 

furniture   of  which   is  composetl   of   French 

clocks.     Ask  for  Sfimboul  the  romantic,  tin? 

beautiful,  tl;e  glorious,  the  C'oiistantinojih*  of 

the   last  of  the  l\ile<»logi,  the  Bvz'uitium  of 

the  K«»rnans,    the    Istanibol    of    H.-ijazet   antl 

Mahomet  tiiiM-oniiueror,  and  you  sh:ill  be  told 

tliat  this  dirty,  sw.'irrning,  bn'ak-neck  city  is 
I  it.  N'ou  are  a  youn'jf  man  of  a  stronixly  imu-  j  eating  i»'es  beneatli  a  rii«»ori  certainly  twi<'e  as 
i|  uinative  ternpenrnent,  Mr.  Moole,  I  therefore  larifc  as  any  Freni'li,  (iiTnian,  or  lljiirlish  one. 
I  jnlvjse  you  to 'j[o  nu  board  the  Peninsii!:jr  and  ;  The  gondolier,  in  lii>  pii*tnri'si|ue  striped 
i'  Oriental  Conip.uiy's  steamer  ai^ain  as  fast  as  I  silken  s.isli,  gui«lfs  iii^  IVaii  bark,  .standing 
//  y'*'^  f':in :  from  whose  deck  you  may  again  I  irrai'et'uliy  on  one  h«i:.  anil  warbling  a  hymn 
AMrn*/ //i<M'nch:iiiting  and  superb  pros\>»>c\.  o?\U>  V>v\t  \;\v\>j*i\'t  VW  't^w.v.      Uwl  vdi  I   little 


the  city,  and  solace  yourself  with  engravings 
after  Messrs.  Albim  and  licwis.  These  will 
be  a  great  consolation  to  you  when  you  are 
frying  in  tpiarantine  on  your  road  home,  and 
you  may  conjure  up  cjuite  a  splendid  GOurt> 
suit  for  Constantinople,  and  forget  all  about  its 
plain  clothes. 

'*  Livon  them  tho  man  with  floiil  «o  dead, 
Who  ncvor  to  himscU'  hoa  iittid  "— 

Venice?  Beautiful  Venice!  Ah  !  Mr. 
Moole,  says  Imagination,  if  you  had  gone 
thiTPf  you  would  not  have  been  disap- 
pointed. Realism  can*t  sneer  away  the 
Campanile,  the  (irand  Canal,  the  ])ucal 
Palace,  the  Dogana,  and  the  Bridge  of  Sighs. 
Madam  Imagination,  if  you  please,  let  me 
peep  at  V'enice,  at  the  commencement,  let 
me  say,  of  the  last  century.  Forthwith  Ima- 
gination calls  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  four- 
score poets,  twelve  score  si*ntimental  tourista, 
a  bevy  of  blooming  young  ladies,  far  too 
numi'rous  for  me  to  count,  and  the  editors  of 
six  defunct  landscape  annuals.  "Venice,  if 
you  please,  ladies  and  gentlemen,'*  she  says  to 
them.  "  .Marble  halls,**  they  answer  in  a 
breath.  **  I  landscapes,  or,  rather,  water-scapes, 
with  crimson,  green,  and  gold  skies,  orange 
waves,  .ind  blue  palaces  (see  Turner)  ;  or 
gondolas  with  pea-green  hulls,  and  feluccas 
with  crimson  velvi;t  sails  (see  Holland).  Tho 
Doge,  a  venerable  old  man,  with  a  white 
beard  and  a  hiLHi  cap,  constantly  occupied 
with  dandling  the  lion  of  St.  Mark,  curry- 
coinbing  the  winged  horses,  spending  his 
afterrioons  with  his  ear  close  to  the  "  Lion's 
mouth,"  jotting  down  moms.  (»f  conspiracies 
hot  and  hot,  an«l  goinjr  out  twice  a  week  in 
a  gilded  galley  to  wed  tlu^  .Adriatic;  varying 
occa!»i<inally  these  pursuits,  by  putting  his 
sons  to  the  torture,  pursuing  with  fire  and 
sword  people  who  wr«ite  impertinent  things 
about  his  wife  on  the  back  <>f  his  chair,  and 
making  fierce  last  dying  sjMH'ches  to  the  people 
from  the  top  of  the  giant's  staircase.  The 
('«)uncil  of  Ten.  meeting  every  day,  ma.sked 
every  man  jack  of  them:  [(Jentli'men!  says 
Imagination,  expostulatinglyj  no  ;  not  masked, 
but  drcbsed  in  crimson  velvet  cloaks,  each 
councillor  sitting  umler  his  own  portr.nit  by 
Titian,  who  died  snnie  time  before;  but  never 
mind  that.  A  carnivrd  all  the.  year  round, 
and  surh  a  carnival:  the  Piazza  San  Marco 
throngeci  with  ma-qners  in  every  variety  and 
shade  of  splemlour  of  costume.  All  the 
I'anals  (all  bordereil  by  palaces  d«'Corat«'d  by 
Titian  and  Seb.-istiino  del  Piombo)  studded 
with  gondolas,  painted  with  fanciful  ara- 
bestjues,  hung  with  splen«liil  tapestry,  tilled 
with  purple  velvet  iovrrs  .ami  while  satin 
anir«'ls    (see  Lake  Pri<'e;,     niakinij   love    and 
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does  the  parple  saUn  lover  whom  he  is  con- 
diicttag  (o  s  nodezrous,  and  who  sits  j.-iuntily 
at  Ule  prow,  in-eeninp  the  Hiring*  of  his  guitar 
wiib  no  agile  honil,  and  culling  jp  cehoes  frum 
the  distant  jagunes — litllo  doi^a  that  cavalier 
regk  that  the  treiclii^roua  boatman  has'  b«. 
trayed  bim  to  his  eDemy  —  that  at  this 
very  mom^ot,  behind  the  WHterspout  of  the 
Pnlaziii  BoBi,  the  wicked  Cavuliere  Laznn)  di 
Hiirdoppari  ia  waiting  for  him  with  two  bravi 
and  three  poignsrds,  And  that  at  the  momont 
when  hia  white  satio  enchantress,  the  Liidy 
BinDca,  la  di»cending  the  marble  staircase  to 
mtet  him,  and  before  even  he  has  time  to 
involfe  hia  patron  inint.  Sin  Giacomo  Rnbin- 
aiao,  he  will  be  laid  nt  length  on  (ha  BofS 
terrace,  hia  gaibtr  ahattered,  his  bead  towards 
the  atahra,  ftnd  his  toes  turned  up.  Wotrfol 
history!    followed    by   the   dcapair,   madness 

gn  white  aalin),  and  death  of  the  Lady 
ianoa,  the  tnigical  end  of  Hardoppuri 
(poiitoDed  by  hia  brother  the  Cardinnl  in  u 
venison  pasty),  and  the  remorse  of  Sproggino, 
thd  gonJolivr :  who,  after  performiDg  nmaziog 
feata  of  piracy  in  the  Grecian  archipelago, 
founded  a  convent  and  asylum  for  dissolute 
boatmen,  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  and 
was  canonised.  (His  picture  winked  only  last 
PenlMOsi)  Bach  is  Venice,  please  your  lady- 
ship;" and  [bo  wholcarmy  of  poets,  engravers, 
sentimentalists,  and  young  Indies  break  forth 
into  such  a  strumming  of  guitars  and  b1e.ating 
of  '  BwuUful  Venice,  city  of  sunshine ! "  "  The 
niarry  gondolier,''  the  engravers  accompany- 
ing tneni  with  such  force  with  their  buriua  on 
their  sleel  platea — that  I  am  fain  to  stop  my 
eats,  the  din  is  so  greitL 

Can  this  city,  so  bnive  in  purple  velvet  and 
while  B,itin,  eondeseeod  ever  to  wear  plain 
clothes!  Ay,  that  she  con  —  very  phiin 
liothes:  rags  dirty,  greasy,  unmitigated  rnga. 
Itudy  the  pictures  of  an  artist,  whose  plain 
lothes'  name  was  Antonio  da  Cannl.  whose 
'a  name  ia  Canaletli,  and  who  puinlcd  what 
saw  and  knew — and  you  witt  discover  these 
rags,  sweltering  loo  on  the  palsied,  ulcerated 
timba  of  beggars  in  the  guy  Piazza  di  San 
UarCD.  Not  eonfiniDg  yourself  to  Canaletli, 
oonsttll  a  certain  Goldoni,  one  Gozzi,  and 
one  known  as  Fiiippnuto,  They  will  show 
you  Veaice  in  plain  clothee,in  the  last  centnry: 
— mnd  in  the  canals,  griping  poverty  in  the 
palaces.  Impudent  intolerance  in  the  churches, 
rapacious  waiters  in  the  coffee-houses  (woitera 
in  Venice!),  and  oh,  realism  of  realisms!  oh, 
quietus  of  romance!  Uie  Doge  of  Venice  in  a 
bag-wig,  powdered,  and  a  cocked  hat!  The 
■Carnival,  they  will  tell  ^ou,  was  merely  a 
hmeat  Ume  for  theatrical  managers,  silly 
Venetian  "genla,"  who  hod  a  difficulty  to 
play  the  fool  with  a  mask  on  with  any  greater 
Oegree  of  completeness  than  they  were  in  the 
bftbit  of  doing  with  uncovered  fui'es ;  and 
oUiereUaaes,  not  here  to  be  mentioned.  They 
will  inform  you  that  no  bconsiderable  portion 
of  the  Venetian  nobility  lived  by  selling 
oonnterfeita  of  their  pieturea    to    omaleurB  ; 


by  fuming  gaming-tables,  and  by  troffick- 
inpr  in  the  honour  of  their  duughlera. 
They  will  show  you  that  the  race  of 
Juiliora,  Plerres,  and  Belvidema  is  ijuite 
eitinut;  that  the  lion's  mouth  is  grown  cusly ; 
and  that  poigoards  are  not  more  in  Ube  than 
they  are  now  in  every  wino  shop  in  the  Le- 
vant, when  foreign  sailors  fill  a  quarrelling. 
Ae  for  the  gondolas,  instead  of  the  arabesquaa 
and  the  tapestry  you  will  see  shabby  little 
boats  with  an  awning  like  a  carrier^s  carl, 
painted  with  funereal  olouk,  and  rowed  by  n 
swarthy  varlet.  who  boa  preserved  at  least 
Iho  traditions  of  Venetian  mosaic  work  in  the 
doming  and  patching  of  his  garments,  who 
talks  n  patois  nn intelligible  to  many  Italians, 
and  who  is  egregiouslv  extoctionale.  Such  is 
"beautiful  Venice."  l*Jot  that  I  am  for  de- 
nying the  claims  of  Uie  Bride  of  the  Adriatic 
for  romance  in  Into ;  but  I  stand  for  llie  ex- 
isLeoce  of  the  plain  clothes  as  well  as  the 
mas()uemde  suit,  for  the  existence  of  such 
homely  things  as  Venice  turpentine  and  Ve- 
netian blinds,  a«  well  as  Venetian  Doses  and 
Venetian  Brides.  There  is  plenty  ol  ausle- 
nojice  for  the  romantic  minds  in  Venice  even 
to-day,  when  the  Austrian  "  autograph,"  Oa 
Professor  Oaodolo  expressed  It,  has  planted 
his  banners  on  its  inwera.  There  ia  romance 
in  that  strange  fantastic  basilica,  which  brings 
old  Rome,  Byzantium,  Greece,  and  modem 
Italy  tu  tho  mind  at  once';  in  the  hot  summer 
nights,  when  the  Veoetlans  lounge  outside 
the  cafii,  and  listen  to  Donizettrs  music 
played  by  a  Croat  or  Selavoninn  band,  and 
wntch  the  padded  Austrian  otHcers  twirling 
their  tawny  mouKtochios;  in  tlie  atones  of 
ihut  dreary  Prison -palace,  where  so  many 
true  men  have  chafed  to  death  beneath  the 
burning  piombi,  tor  during  to  think  or  to 
write  that  man  has  a  heritage  of  freedom, 
whjchall  the  Autocrats  In  the  universe  cannot 
wholly  waste  or  alienate. 

1   leave   Italy,  one  glance  at  the 


ings,  Virgins  m  jewelled  petticoats,  the  bay, 
Vesuvius  and  Pompeii.  But  what  a  suit  of 
plain  clothes !  what  squalid  tatters !  what 
looped  and  windowed  roggedness !  Those 
walking  rag-shops  in  monkish  garb,  those 
dismal  scarecrows,  the  romantic  lazzaronl, 
thdse  fetters  and  felon  dresses,  those  hideooa 
dungeons  by  the  blue  seal  tmagination  in- 
curngible,  in  three  vols,  8vo,  just  out  (see 
Evening  paper}  persists  in  seeing  only  Naples 
the  sunny,  the  romantic,  the  beautiful.  "  Vedi 
Sapiili  t  jwi  morjre."  "  See  Naples  and  die," 
says  Imagination.  "See  Naples,"  says  Reality 
sternly  In  the  shape  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  "see 
St.  Jiinuarius'  sham  nlood,  and  Poerio's  fetters, 
and  Ferdinand's  Shrapnel  shells,  and  then  die 
with  shame  and  horror." 

Paris  during  the  Regency  of  Gaston  of 
Orleans.  An  escape  from  plain  clothes,  at 
IcHst  here: — we  know  all  about  that  dear 
delightful  period.    The  free,  jovial  Regeuli 
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witli  his  crnbrouIiTed  c«):its  of  many  crolours, 

.'iiid    that    (h>ar    rrrontric  Abbe    Dubois,    his 

iniiii<trr.     And     Mr.    John     Law's    srhcm**, 

— rathjT    ('X|>en-*i\c    it   niUht    bo    allowed — 

but    MoMMiMir    liiiw   jravo   such    niaj'niru't'nt 

**nt«Tlainim*ii(s    at    his    li»"»ti'l    in    tlu'   IMaci- 

Vi'iidoiiic,    and     such    s;    crowd     ol"    ari'li- 

bishops,  (M-inccs,  dukes,  and  noble  ladies,  that 

foljowi'd  at  his  hiM'ls,  \^v\!^g\n\i  and  praying'  lor 

shari'H,     And     Iherc    was     (-artoucluv     tliat 

fonianlie    roblxT ;    and    that    other    brijrand. 

wlic)se   naini'    we   loriret,  but  who  was  nirk- 

nanu'd  .M«»nsei«rneur  Irom  his  perleetcMurlesy 

and  politeness  <if  manner.     And   there  were 

the  p'liis  youjun.  ami  the  ftftif'-s  //;/.'/.»»#//.•:,  and 

the.   A»i,'r.s'  irri/lirs,  and  the  balls  at  tlie  Opera, 

and   the    (;rey    mouscpietaires,  and  hoopt  and 

])owder,   and    patelu's,   and    buh!  tables,  and 

ehina  monsters,  and  poets  who  recited  their 

verses  in  the    boudoirs    of    Duehesses,    and 

pointers  who  translerrt-d   those   Dueht'ssj-s  tn 

canvas.     Why,    the    whole    of    that    merry, 

sp.*m«jh'd  Ki'Lfeney  w:is  lonj;  holiday  I  (Iranted. 

France,  durinj^  the  RejLjenry,  wore  a  brilliant 

ludiday     costume:    a    pi':u'h-c<diinred    velvet 

coat,    barred  with    ^^M  and    festooned    with 

dianitinds,  cloth   of  i(oId  waiNtetint.   crimson 

broca«le  smalls,  fit'ly  thousand  francs'  worth  of 

lace  at  the  thneit  and  wri**ts  ;  silk   stfK'hinirs. 

^M  clocks,  hmI  Imh'Is,  jewclled-hiltetl  swords. 

jiowder,  patches,  a  dancing'  master's  hit  in  onr 

hand  and  a  pasteboard    pu[)pet    in   the  other; 

pockets  crammed  with  pink  hiU'f-tlnu,i\  h/fn 

ih.nii'liif^  :imi   Ji»lin  Law's  Mississippi  shan 

Inlly  <ui  his  lipsand  vice  in  his  heart.  Hut  wen* 

there  noni*  who  wore  oth«'r  miiiuTit  duriui^thal 

same  Rj-fjenevl   How  many  hundred  haU-naki-l 

prisoners  wm*  lannuiHiruii;  in  th»' diniL:«'ons  ol" 

thi»   nastili*.    by  the  ordtTs    nf   tin*    ecct'nlrlc 

Cardinal  Abb:'  Duliois.    VVh;it  sort  of  cbithi's 

Wore  timse  men.  pro.sp.Tous  miMvlMrsts  (»ri.T, 

ruined    by   .lo'uu    L'lw's  famous  sclH-me,  wiio 

Wi'ut  forth  to   bei,'  on  tin*  hiuhway  T       Wlint 

clothes  had   thi*  p-uts  and  tlu*  p-iinlers  wlnii 

thry  Wi'ut     iVtim    tin*    Duchess's    bomjoir    to 

di<i  in  the.  hnspitnl,  iiki*  (luillfbert  :uiil    l/iu- 

tara  f  What  cl  »llu's  if  any,  ha<l  tlh*  mi.-i'r;«l»!«' 

si-rf"*,  w  ho  wrillii'd   ln'iu-atii    the   thr.ildom    tf 

thf  holidiy  milxi-rs  in   Vi'lvrl — of  t'u*  Abiu's, 

who  WTol.*  so!!iii|s.  Mid   read   tlifir  b:-''viari«"% 

in  till'  lji;er\.-.ls  of;;  j.-.i'  y,.i>-  >' — v,  Iio  TimmI  i-m 

th<'     bl.;c!\.    lilthy,     Ii;iu«»(Mius    subs{:i:ifi'   i-o!il- 

pl.u'iMitly  t'rm«Ml    bri-.-nl,  :!n.l  a  lo:'f  of   wliirli 

the   Duke  di'  li  Valli«'r«.'  thn-w  d«»wn   on  Tin* 

j'oniscil-t.ible    b  ■foii*  tin'  i-ov    Kii-',  Loni ,  tli- 

I'irhM'.'itli,  s  jyiuLi",  *"'rii'T«'.  Sin-.  So:;i.'  tiii.IIo:>> 

«»f  your  sjl-i  i- s  «'.;t   '•/'■.'"     Di  1    yoi;    •••.    r 

hoar  of  on-.'  H.iibi t,  .\«i\«.f  if«'   ol'  \\w    l*..i!i!- 

no'iil   of  l'..riN,  uiiMv..   pi-ix.iii-  jniirnil    oi"  tin- 

l\!'  r"*:a-y  w  .>i  I  iti  \y    pabii-'lu'd  f      i'liiii  -r  vv  ,*. 

tiif     l''r:}'ii    l''['\^.  a   :."»• -:|'|'iiJ:r.     ns.:i<.'.*n..-. 

ill-i"«Mi-li'.i"!;'-i  iiii  .yli'Miy :   li'it    v.illi'Hd  i'.ji\.-v" 

L'oiMl.ri'.iiir.'     •'!"     Ii'  -p.'-.lity.       lb'     h;:<l     ;  ri 

auf^ioMi'.'j*-   t;.!<'il.   tor  i!-- -iTiiiti'Mj.  ;si:  1  a  k-j-ii 

no'",^  fi»r  sc  i'5«i  .1  :  .mi!  !i  iri-ari-ior.n'.i  «i!'*u'.t'»ry 

sniiDtrnJii^  liiroiiji    his    s!ip«.l«.p    paL:*"*,   will 

ti'.irli  ynii  so/jif  .stran;;«'  sicre\s  oV  \\\i»  \A*a\u 
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clothes  of  the  good  City  of  Paris  during  the 

Rcifency. 

If  I  name  J*aris  dnrinjr  the  revolution,  and 
especially  durin;^  the  reiL'n  of  terror,  the  one- 
sided enthusiasts  fly  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. Kven  then,  Paris  wore  other  clothet 
than  the  bloody  masipierade  dress  she  did  her 
butcher's  work  in  at  the  Abbaye,  the  Con- 
cier^erlt*.  and  in  the  Place  Louis  Quinze.  She 
laid  asitb",  sotnetiuu's,  the  scarlet  IMiryjn'an 
ca|>antl  the  re«l  Jlajr.  Fou«pner  Tinville,  Louvet, 
Collot  d'llerbois,  wiTe  not  always  sanguinary 
tyrants  with  their  sleeves  tucked  up.  They 
were,  I  dan*  say,  over  their  dinners  in  the  Palais 
Natiouil — with  short-waisted  coats,  flapped 
waistcoats,  burkskins,  an«l  lop  boot** — niii,'hty 
plra-ant  frilows  to  meet.  Some  of  the  most 
bloodthirsty  td'the  (-onuiiittee  of  Safety  Were 
dramatic  authors;  and,  Paris  in  plain  clothes, 
— quite  another  Paris  fn>m  that  yeIJin*f  from 
tin*  mouths  itf  iiniasfird'  s  n\n\  frif'(tfrifsr:t  for  the 
livt's  of  the  aristocrats — sit  smiiin^fly  listen- 
inif  to  such  pieces  as  *'  fju  Mt.'.:  (■ow/wA/«%";ind 
"AV//"  /•/.  i'h(j' il'  liri'^iiiuh^'*  which  were  all  the 
raL'f  then.  'J'ln're  were  staije-dreH»es  ftir  the 
Ctuiviulion,  the  club  of  the  Jucobin«,  the 
Noyades,  and  the  feasts  of  the  Goddess  of 
Reason  ;  but  there  were  plain  clothes  in 
houses  anil  shops,  yea,  and  peace  and  tpiiet  in 
f  :mi!ies  an«l  hearts  far  from  the  great  teni|K'bt 
For  ;dl  the  gory  fe\er  ra^iing,  there  must  have 
bci'U,  as  nciw,  men  and  wonu'U  unmindful  of 
ari-toerats  and  democrats,  little  heedini:  the 
rj'puMic  one  a!nl  indivisible,  and  whose  whoii: 
Iscarls  were  in  the  «piit-t  but  deadly  fight  for 
bread :  w  ho  achirvcil  t'ortune?*  (»r  <ireaelcd 
binkruptcies;  who  huni»  on  the  smile  or  frown 
of  a  mistress  or  a  lovrr: — to  whom  every  day 
bnuprht  its  little  privati*  good  and  evil. 

Ih'  not  ariLTV  with  me,  sentimental  tourists, 
and  wiiltTs  <if  stan/as.  and  imaginative  paint- 
«Ts.  Vou  have  your  Vj-nlers  and  Stamb«iuls. 
\\\\\  I  liavi"  s»'en  so  nianv  plavs,  and  taki-n  .so 
m:::iv  bail  halfcrowns  in  rnv  life,  that  I  i:n»w 
-'•I'ptical,  .'lud  look  twice  at  citii-s  and  at  nicD, 
in'fori'  I  t.ike.  th''m  for  ^'nintnl. 
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Mw.  r.oviNf.n<)N  ON  riir.  m:\v  «  ATrr.K- 
MANM.r. 

Si::,  —  "More    lli-ui     tv.o     yi-ars    .-iii.i'    yi-u 

urr.'  u«io,l  i-riouuh  to  drscri!'!*  n.y  l.'-l  :;«!v<'ij- 

•  i'lri'    in    ^':ilillllil'l.l   nrnk«-1.    Loi..i.i:i.      1   hiwx^ 

•  i'»  ii  I'l  wri'lflnMl   m-iri   « ••.    r  slr:''i'.      I  bavt*  im 

h'-ar!.   lor   b:'i  i'din;r  ••i«d    i'lli-riiri-r  ;   I  t..!..' ii.> 

|-!-isiM\'  in  stall-In ilii!: :  i  li..\.*  lost   all  •!••- 

:  ii.  Ii!  -ri  sliMil   Im'I'i.x  ;  .-.i-'i  a  p;!:!ii-  li.p     I  li.-vr 

I  -jii;  \\r.:v  <if  the  j"":.i'-'  i:i  \'.'.,-/  .ii>i..  i>.  No  i".<»n' 

i  :o  i:'.«-    than  a  l-':l-u ill.-r — :tj«ri*   i'ii'.t<>!i   an»i 

■  \\"H.      My  lu'ari  a.-tu-    ly  arhi  s  f..:- !'.\   !•.••, .>ts 

'!'«»  ••<•  uilli'tl  i.iu\  t'.il.'ii  is.  '.  know,  \'.;*]"  n..tiir:il 

i  «'!i.I :  bill.  I  ean't  .ib  ..r  ili,-   i!,o!J:  111   of  tlu'ir 

i  b.-ln.;  lortwrnl:  !or  liioii-jh  1  don'i   si-n«l  tli.-m 

V  v\uvv'\.U>^W\\\V\\\vUVVv\  bv  buiud  uild  butrhored. 
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Ihe  best  West  Highlnoder  that  ever  was 
WVed  was,*  1  know  Ihut  Ihe  dealers  that  buy 
them  of  me  do  iWve  Uism  IIhti-, 

Hdw  lung  1b  this  to  lut  1  I  any  to  myself. 
Not  loDp,  BITS  my  Bell'a  Weekly  'M>j». 
KDgtr  t'other  day,  Tor  the  market  ia  going  to 
be  [QDved  to  Copenhngea  Fit^liia.  Aha!  some 
nice  place,  no  doubt,  with  acres  of  open  space 
mil  ronnd  it  (/  siiid  iLgain),  out  of  the  way  of 
.bouses,  where  there  will  be  good  ncuommo- 
dation  for  the  beash,  and  plenty  of  water, 
I'll  run  up  to  London  at  occe,  and  take  a 
look  at  it 

Sure  enough,  I  was  there  Inst  Alonduy.  and 
hod  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  game  of  cricket 
pinyed  in  one  comer  of  thoaasame  Cnpeohagen 
Fields  ill  a  style  that  made  me  look  about  mo : 
though  1  have  been  one  of  the  Long  Hornets 
Glevea  th^se  two-and- twenty  years.  I'he  ale 
at  Copenhagen  House  is  not  ut  all  bad  ;  but 
[  didn't  much  like  the  company :  to  be  sure, 
I^key  Shanks  was  walking  his  match  {seven 
milea  within  the  hour,  for  flfly  pound  a  aide), 
and  hit  bochora  swarmed  the  grounds. 

Well,  I  Blood  in  the  middle  uf  the  field,  and 
whichever  way  1  looked,  there  wns  nothing 
but  houses.  On  the  Islington  side  they  are . 
OS  denaelv  packed  as  they  are  in  Cow  Cross, ' 
SmithGelJ.  Then  towards  the  Regent's  Park 
there  are  thousands  of  bLtDdsome  villas,  and 
all  the  vacant  ground  seemed  to  be  let  on 
building  lease.  Taking  a  stroll  that  way.  I 
found  myself  in  n  beaatifnl  square  with  a 
church  at  one  end  big  enough  to  hold  our  little 
Irfing  Hornets  church  four  times  over. 

The  fact  is  that  the  place  is  bo  crowded  on 
rery  aide,  that  before  the  New  Metropolitan 
Cattle  Market  has  stood  a  couple  of  years, 
people  will  be  petitioning  to  have  it  moved 
further  out  of  town.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence even  now!  Why,  there  will  he  as  much 
Uouble  in  getting  the  cattle  in  and  out  of  the 
new  market  as  there  is  to  get  them  in  and  out 
of  Smithlield,  in  spite  of  railways.  There  will 
s  large  nn  acreago  of  population  round 
Copenhngen  Pielda  to  ne  poisoned  with  stench 
and  disgusted  with  bad  language,  as  there 
is  round  tijmilhlield  ;  and,  ao  for  as  I  can  see, 
the  market  may  as  well  stand  where  it  does 
as  to  be  stuck  down  onlva  mile  and  a  half  away. 
'Besides,  the  people  told  me  that  Copenhagen 
fields  ia  deficient  in  water; — so  no  more  at 
freteat  from 

Yoats  respectful Iv, 
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^^  CONSTITUTIONAL  TRIALS. 

^^B  Bitter  things  have  been  lately  said 
^^Bvniag  beer.  The  British  consumer  is  a  little 
^^^M>T  *"*  ^^°  subject  of  adulterations.  From 
^^Em  side  he  is  shonted  at  tu  mind  his  milh,  nnd 
^^Bom  another  to  beware  of  his  breed  ;  a  aepni- 
^^Binil  voice  informs  him  when  ha  lifts  a  cup 
^^K  oolfee  to  his  lips  that  it  contains  chicotj 

E 
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and  coffins.  In  his  tea,  ho  is  told  to  look  for 
black-lead,  Prussian  blue  and  gypsain;  in  his 
wino,  he  is  warned  that  there  are  drugs  post 
reckoning :  and  in  his  cakea,  he  is  kindly 
sdmoniahed ;  in  his  custards,  prussiu  acid 
lies  in  wailing  to  destroy.  Whstever  the 
British  consumer  may  feel  incliaation  to 
devour,  let  him  devour  it  at  his  peril ;  he  will 
himself  be  thereby  preyed  upon,  devoured, 
consumed.  Every  warm-blooded  animal  ex- 
presses indignation  if  its  food  be  meddled 
with.  The  food  of  the  British  consumer  ia 
meddled  with,  nnd  he  is  warm-blooded;  he  is, 
therefore,  irritable  and  suspicious  on  the 
subject  of  provisions. 

The  Briton  loved  his  bitter  beer;  Bosa 
was  a  joy  to  him,  nnd  Altsopp.  The  dew  of 
refreshment  distilled  from  the  breweries  of 
Burton.  The  joys  of  the  ale  went  round. 
A  voice  from  the  press  arose — Whnl  art  thou, 
bitter  beer  of  Burton !  What  art  thou,  Boss  ! 
What  art  thou,  Alliiopp  ?  Ve  are  the  bitterness 
of  death.  The  Briton  pmlscs  hop,  he  knows 
not  that  he  perishes  of  strychnine. 

Strychnine   is   exceedingly    expensive,  and 
its    flavour    is     tenacious,    disagreeable — we 
ipeafc  from  experience  —  utterly  unlike  the 
bitter   taste   of  beer,  which   could   be   much 
>re  cheaply  and  safely  simulated  by   the 
e  of  quas^a.      The  idea  that  strychnine  was 
iployed  in  this  country  for  giving  bitterness 
beer  arose  in  u  misconception,  and  in  fact 
\a  utteriy  absurd.    The  result  of  Uid  panic 
has,    fortunately,   been    so    complete    a    de- 
niDnstmtion    (in  the   laboratories   of  Liebig, 
Thompson,  and  most  able  chemists,)  of  the  un- 
adulterated purity  of  Pole  Aic  that  the  British 
is   induced,  for   once,  to  have  faith 
I,  and  is  firm  in  hb  trust  that — 


Lh  wliikt  ilM  Vqnot  li  bgbbllBf  MihO 


Let  US  all,  therefore,  who  cnn  afford  lo  pay 
the  price  that  will  ensure  a  wholesome 
beverage,  be  well  content,  as  Barry  Cornwall 
farther  sings,  to  have  our 


There  are,  indeed,  brewere  and  beer-sellera 
of  low  degree,  in  intellect  at  any  rale,  who  do 
not  understand  the  wholesome  policy  of  sell- 
ing wholesome  beverage.  Hard  porter  was 
Ibrmeriy  mode  out  of  new  by  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  neid :  and  old  beer  is  mode  mild  by 
cnrbonnte  of  lime,  soda,  or  potash.  C^uassin 
and  colocynth  are  used  as  bitters,  the  latter 
often  giving  to  bad  ale  its  purging^  quality. 
Grains  of  paradise  and  cayenne  give  pun- 
gency, Cocculus  indicus,  an  active  poison 
which  produces  giddiness  and  convulsions,  is 
placidly  teeummended  in  at  least  two  tieatises 
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"  on  lirawing,"  by  Child?  and  Manrice — three 
poDoda  to  tvo  quurtera  of  mult;  tliu  giddii 
It  Gicitea  pnMeB  for  sttenglfa  of  )i<|Uor;  kod, 
aojB  Maurice,  ■■  it  picvcnts  a  aeoond  furracota- 
tioD  ID  botUt-'d  beer."  The  inky  tB«l«  per- 
ceptible in  apurioiia  "  Guinnvn'a,"  and  utli«r 
bcerM,  ia  uaaaed  by  a  mlitnra  ualled  beurlietid- 
ing,  whii-h  produueB  a  aotAvrj  of  the  line 
csulifluwer  bend,  and  is  composed  of  aali, 
klami  Md  green  vitriol.  Wholcaotnc  beer 
cuQ  be  brewed  (t  prices  charged 
the  bunible$l  customers,  and  it  is  nu  lign 
of  worldly  wiBdom  ia  a  publicaa  to  retail 
physio. 

The  diacuasion  upon  pure  beer  has  put  it  ii 
lur  minda  to  wonder  when  piira  bread  wil 
^in  bconme  nn  nbject  of  the  coniumer'H 
popular  desire.  There  iire  some  other  things, 
too,  whiuh  need  oar  attenlioQ.  The  Britiah  eon- 
samcr,  in  his  early  years,  la  partial  to  confec- 
Uonary.  We  liavo  already  called  atteaUon 
to  the  drugging  of  the  comfit  markets,  sad 
npoti  cuch  mntteni  we  have  more  to  say. 

To  begin  with  Bweetmenta.  Britiah  canffc- 
tionnry  contains  pliisl«r  of  Pruia,  chalk,  atarch, 
Btilphate  of  baryla,  bronze,  copper  leaf,  leaf 
tin,  araenile  of  copper,  carbonate  of  uopper, 
verdigris,  ehromate  of  lead,  orpiment,  oxy- 
chloride  of  lead,  red  lead  ana  vennillion. 
The  miaerala  here  named  are  oil  pblsonaoa. 
Our  bright  yellow  comlila  coDluio  a  dangerous 
and  inaidious  poiaon — ehromate  of  lead,  which 
ia  nsed  also  largely  forgiving thcslight  yelh 
tint,  to  ginger  loEcnges.  Let  the  BriUsh  ci._ 
auroer  who  has  oflen  during  the  winter  aesHuu 
a  linger  lozeogu  in  her  mouth,  not  be  aur 
prised  at  a  slight  failing  in  her  health.  Thi 
emerald  green  BUgar-plums  and  omamenti 
in  sugar  have  been  coloured  with  a  still  mori 
dangerous  poison,  arsenite  of  copjier.  Thcao 
mineral  pills  offered  to  the  young  population 
of  Great  Britain  do  their  work.  Dr.  I^thoby 
■laUa  that,  to  his  knowledge,  there  have  been 
Boventy  cases  of  fatal  poisoning  during  three 
years  traced  to  the  use  of  confectionary  made 
and  coloured  in  this  country. 

The  use  of  poison  in  confectionary  is  pei^ 
fee lly  needless.  There  is  do  wuntof  iuDocuous 
colouring  mntler;  ond  we  do  not  care  much  if 
the  greens  and  yellowa  be  a  trifle  lesa  vivid  to 
the  eye,  if  they  are  ten  Uiousond  times  more 
proper  for  the  stomach.  In  Franco  and  Bel- 
giuDi  there  is  no  poiaon ous  confectionary  made. 
The  moat  stringent  law  forbids  not  only  the 
le  of  mineral  pigmontu,  but  forbids  even  the 
wrapping  of  honhona  in  paper  that  has  been 
glared  or  colored  by  means  of  n  mloeral  ur 
hurtfn  I  compound.  The  seller  of  confectionary 
ia  compelled  also  by  law  to  let  his  nome  po 
forth  printed  on  some  pari  of  each  parcel  that 
he  iaanen — just  as,  in  this  country,  the  printer 
has  to  sign  liia  name  to  the  productions  of  his 
press — in  ordiT  Kint  he  may  bo  made  crimi- 
nally reBpoD8il)le  for  any  poiaon  he  may  iasue. 
What  must  a  Frenchman  think  of  Greenwich 
F  fair,  where  he  may  see  8o\d  vi\V\i  ImpnaWj  em  , 
every  atall    gingerbread  taitei  ■wirti  co^^i 


leaf  instead   of  gold; 
ailver! 

Every  now  nod  then  tlwre 
wilhin  onr  exp^ricmce  of  conf. 
poisoned  by  tasting  nn»  of  ili' 
they  uae — euenllaf  nil  of  I'li:: 
This  ratafia,  employed  extvnsit  i. . 
caltea,  euatarda  and  Uquenr.^- 
rough-huided,thoaghtti;9stiu  r. 
aequainted  with  its  deadly  nniL. 
sii  Itmea  aLronger  IhunthL'  ' 
the  London  Pharmj;< '  .  a 

from   a   buttlo  in    ^  :'j  i 

more   concentrated    i  .    iviri 

Hafe,  even  bytheCullL'^i' r,.  i  i-y^n-.^m^u^tm 
ployment  in  prescriptinna.  Aud  yvtitiau 
necessary  for  the  flavour  titat  a  4np  ^ 
pruBsic  acid  should  be  put  intnnnrrakmM 
citslurda.  The  pni«^u'  r,-;.!  mnr  h,.  r-'min* 
from  ratafia,  anc  II"'  ■  '  mc 

in  a   harmlcsis   rt.si.'  .:vi 

slnked  lime  and  snlj. 

Here,  then,  ia  n   _  ■    .: 

ndulteralion,  capibi'  .ir 

would    have    bcrn    :  ■    ■-! 

this,  if  Ibu  Brili^U  ., 

upon  it  half  the  I'l-",  '  >  <>  il 

ridiculous  alann   of   alnrhoirjp  m   .'iia  Ij'A 

If  he  be  UDwllling  to  lay  Wv  t  nreel  tonl^ 
by  betraying  too  great  Inlsrtuit  Id  cumfit^ 
gingerbread,  and  cmtod,  and  have  no  child rei 
to  speak  for,  he  may,  at  Imst.  flod  U  wot 
while  to  exert  hiina#lf  for  tho  procuriog  a 
□Diidultcratcd  bread. 

Bread  may  contain  polatoea,  Indian  n 

bad  flour,  alum,  chalk,  bluv  vitriol,  cru 

bones,  magneaia,  clay,  and  plaster  of  Pad! 
the  object  of  adulteration  bring  to  a  ' 
loaf  white  and  apongy,  and  to  incr_ 
power  of  ratainiog  water,     A  great  j 
of  Uio  mciBSea  named  in  this  list  a. 
by  any  respectable  baker,  but  the 
ia  exUnsive.     Alum  whlteoa,  and  tt 
by   enabling    Hie    baker  to  sell   iafl 
together  with  his  flour,  man-  than  Ibi^ 
quantity  of  water.     A  sack  of  Sonr  tt 
two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  hIiodIJ 
according  to  the  old  pariinm^ntar^  af 
"ighty  loaves  of  four  pounds  each,     ™* 
iy,  in  the  making  of  the  bread,  fori 

f  water  ia  the  fair  wdcbt  to  be  orfi 

ick  of  flour.  Baker«,  however,  Hke  U 
lore  than  eighty  of  these  loarMovtal 
of  ilour,  and  they  get  in  pravliH  nlw' 
sometimes  even  a  huadred.  ~~ 
,  instuud  of  adding  forty  pMtA. 
to  the  sack  of  flour.  Uiey  willaid  a 
pounds,  or  even  a  hundred  and  twwit*j| 


Upon  each  suck  o 
fore,  the  price  of  i 
seventy  pounda  ol' 
fuiriy  added  to  tlio 
«o\v\&.  luit  take  n{i 


r  thov 
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time  Ihat  it  wliitons  the  wholo  compound, 
aod  sometimes  etinblcs  flour  of  nn  inferior 
uunUty  to  prcHJuen  loot'ca  of  "  the  bnst  lirpJuL" 
Whvn  Uic  iMicet  published  its  Mulysis  of 
broad,  purahosKl  at  nudum  from  naay 
ahnps.  tlii?rt>  was  found  scMOoly  *  Bpeoimen 
ttniB  viiUkb  nlunt  wna  nbacnt ;  and  W«  do  Rot 
Ictiow  iif  any  change  that  hns  be«D  made 
BiiiL-a  that  time  in  tho  practice  of  lh«  bftltera. 
It  is  anid  in  the  EncTclopmdia  Bnlnnnicii,  that 
it  ia  common  to  put  as  muuli  alam  into  ths 
bread  B9  Bill,  two  poaods  and  a  qunrlcr  to 
the  sock.  This  u'ould  yield  one  hundred  nnd 
fifty-BeTea  graina  to  a  lonf,  a  serious  quantity. 
Experiment  has  shown  that  less  alum  than 
Ihirtr-one  gnuoa  to  a  loaf  would  not  nRVut 
the  bread  at  all,  while  this  quantity — the 
lowcit  that  can  be  assumed — yielda  a  weoklv 
ollowauce  of  nHtrinfrent  matter  to  t!ie  Britiah 
t  caoDot  fiiil  to  have  a  slow 
burtful  iaflui:nGe  upon  his  organs  of 
,«itiaii. 

Aecnrding  to  the  statement  of  MM.  Dumas 
id  Kahlmatu),  the  nae  of  blue-vitriol  in 
bread  is  almost  invariable  io  France  and 
Belt<ium,  so  that  oar  neighbours  fare  worse 
than  ourselvea.  ForalUKnich  the  proportion 
of  this  poison  used  for  producing  sponginess 
very  amall,  the  use  of  a  dendiv  thing  ia 
plocetf  in  onrelvas  hands,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  the  FrfDuh  took  as  mndi  uare  for  their 
bread  as  for  their  sweetmeata. 

We  should  be  glad  to  hear  a  tumult  nnd 
relwllioD  against  alnm  in  our  bread,  and  we 
•faould  very  much  like  to  see  private  English 
fiunilles  acting  on  their  own  account,  and 
spreading  dismay  among  all  dishunt-'St  trades- 
man,  by  teslina  for  themselves  the  purity  of 
maoy  things  Uiat  they  consume.  There  is  a 
penalty  oguioat  the  adnlteration  of  bread,  but 
tlio  best  penalty  would  be  the  loss  of  custom 
that  would  follow  upon  prompt  detection  of 
offence  in  private  families.  The  testing  of 
bresd  is  very  easy.  Alum  ia  the  great  object 
of  aeareh ;  chalk,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  audo, 
and  poUaii,  are  added  only  in  extreme  caaes 
of  fraud,  to  neutralise  the  acid  that  will  form 
in  bad  or  stale  bread.  A  writer  in  the  Medico- 
Chirurgicul  Review  tella  of  his  cicpcrienee 
among  the  crew  of  a  vessel  who  were  all 
with  a  similar  disorder,  that  was 
traced  eventoally  to  the  serving  out  of  certain 
biscuits  bought  at  Wapping.  Each  one  of  these 
bisciiils  contained  eighCy-tive  grains  of  chalk. 
Such  cases  are  extreme.  It  is  against  alum 
have  to  direct  the  main  point  of  our 
'  we  desire,  in  these  good  days,  while 
are  getting  cheap  bread,  to  have  it  pure 
}  tb«  Iwrgain. 

If  any  one  desires  to  test  tlio  honesty  of 
'ad,  let  bim  cause  it  lo  pass  tiirough  the 
leal  either  of  Sre  or  water.  Tiie  ordeal  by 
ctinaists  in  placing  a  piece  of  bread  accu' 
ily  weighed  in  a  Cornish  crucible,  and 
ibjeotiog  it  to  lively  and  continued  heat.  Il 
be  pure,  tt  will  consume  and  Ivave  a  reddue 
'  more  than  two  per  cent  in  tiie  shape 


of  a  very  soluble  white  ash.  Of  that  ash,  one 
half  will  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  rest, 
adding  innriattc  acid  to  the  wntor.  will 
dissolve  witJiont  eflervescenec.  If  there  bo 
chalk,  or  carbonata  of  magnesia,  potatth,  or 
the  bresd,  there  will  be  etfcrvoacence 
when  the  residue  of  the  aah  diaaolvea  under 
the  influence  of  muriatic  acid.  Other  adnl- 
lentiona  will  be  revealed  by  the  excess  over 
two  per  cent  of  ash,  and  Uie  dissolved  ash 
mny  be  teated  on  aomu  plan  that  np|iertains  to 
the  ordeal  by  water.  The  trial  by  water  is 
the  following: — 

Soak  about  six  ounces  of  bread  in  two 
oanuea  of  distilled  water,  for  an  hoar  vr  longer. 
Squeeze  the  sop  through  a  coarse  linen  cloth. 
Let  the  grosser  particles  subside  from  the 
liquor:  if  there  bo  grains  of  potato  starch 
among  them,  they  will  be  distbguishable.  Pour 
"*  "  clear  liquor  from  the  condiment,  and 
raporate  it  to  about  half  its  bulk.  The 
mysteries  of  the  bread,  if  there  benny,  will  be 
contained  in  the  resulting  fluid.  Test  a  part 
of  it,  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  strong  liquor 
of  ammonia ;  and  if  thcrs  be  alum  in  the  bread, 
there  will  be  a  white  powder  precipitated.  If 
you  suspect  the  French  mystification  of  blue 
vitriol,  teat  another  portjon  with  priiaaiate 
of  potash  1  when,  if  there  be  enpprr  In  the 
bread,  you  will  get  n  rose-coloured  or  chocoUte 
pmupitate.  If  the  effcot  of  nilrata  of  baryta 
and  nitric  seid  be  tried  on  another  portion  of 
Uie  fluid,  they  will  produce  results  of  a  deeided 
'  aracter,  if  there  be  in  the  bread  any  soluble 

Iphate,  slum,  plaster  of  Paris,  or  blue  vitriol. 
If  the  sop  was  made  with  wholcaome  bread, 
none  of  these  testa  will  produce  any  marked 
result  upon  the  liquor.  A  alight  trace  of 
alum — if  it  be  a  very  alight  response  to  active 
testing — will  tell  rather  of  a  chance  impurity 
in  llie  salt  than  of  a  wilful  act  of  adulteration 
by  the  baker.  The  sop  after  atririning,  if 
cicpoaed  in  a  crucible  to  heat,  ahoutd  leave  not 
more  than  one  per  cent,  of  aah.  Good  floor 
when  burnt  should  not  leave  more  than,  at 
most,  two  per  cent,  of  ash ;  and  water,  In 
which  it  has  been  soaked,  ahonid  vield  no 
precipitate  on  being  tested  with  acid,  nitrate 
of  baryta,  prussinte  of  pulasa,  or  solution  of 

amonia.  In  a  quarlvm  loaf  tiiere  Is  an  oanee 

'  salt     It  surely  would  suflice. 

Wo  will  pass  now  to  a  few  other  topics. 

There  are  ready  means  of  testine  to  a 
certain  extent  the  purity  of  wiim ;  and  since 
that  ia  one  of  the  articles  in  which  the  British 
consumer  suffers  wrong  to  a  oomjiderabie 
exteut,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  name  them. 
Puie  n-ine  ought  not  to  leave  a  pink  stain 
upon  paper.  MM.  Jacob  ond  Nees  von  Esen- 
beck  give  tliis  advice,  Add  lo  a  glass  of  wine 
alum  and  carbonate  of  soda.  The  precipitate 
in.  pure  wine  will  be  very  slightly  colonred, 
but  in  the  caae  of  adulternUon  il  will  be  more 
or  leas  pink  or  Ttalut.  Chevalier  says,  satu- 
rate red  wine  with  caustio  potash ;  it  will 
change  to  bottle  green,  and  after  a  time,  if  putv, 
ta  brownish  green  or  brown.    If  it  contain 
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elderberries,  however,  it  -will  be  purple ;  if  \tig- 
woud,  reddish  purple ;  if  beetroot  juice, 
or  Brazil-wood,  rvj ;  if  American  grape, 
jollow, 

A  v«ry  litlla  oil  of  vitriol  ia  allowed  li 
vinegar,  by  law,  to  prevvut  decoiupnaitlon 
Adulteration  of  vkiegar  with  n  great  deal  nf 
dilute  oil  of  aitriul  is  i  iioinnion  fraud.  The 
addition  of  a  Utile  nitrate  of  bnrytn  will 
delwl  it,  by  tbrowing  down  a  copious  wliite 
precipitate. 

Of  the  injurien  wo  suffer  through  our  tea 
and  coRue.  a  good  deal  has  latterly  been  s.iid. 
Tho  adulteration  of  tea  by  aloe  and  other 
British  leaves,  in  London,  at  an; 
scarcely  pmetisod.  The  great  murderers  of 
lea  are  the  Chiuese  themselves,  aod  greeD  tea 
is  the  grand  subject  of  their  cruelty.  The 
binuk  tea  sold  in  our  shops  raav  here  and 
there  contaiu  a  trifle  of  bluuk-leao,  but,  oa  llie 
whole,  is  pure  and  wholesome.  The  black- 
lead  and  plumbago  are  uttai-'hed  elii^lly,  if  not 
wholly,  to  the  fancy  bloiilt  teas,  "scented 
orange  pekoe"  and  caper.  Unndulte rated 
ereen  ton  from  China  is  scarcely  to  be  had 
London.  It  is  faced  with  IVusslan  bli 
tumeric,  and  ChiQU  alsy,  nod  it  is  far  im 
liablu  to  mixture  with  other  leaves  and  with 
Lie  tea.  In  fai-t,  the  only  green  tea  in  the 
cose  of  which,  whatever  its  ijunlity,  we  mpy 
be  sure  that  it  is  clean,  is  the  Assam  lea,  made 
out  of  China. 

Mixtures  suld  to  improve  the  strength  of 
tea  contain  catechu,  or  other  nstringeat 
matters  active  tu  do  harm. 

Upon  colTee  we  have  often  spoki 
may  be  worth  while  to  make  familiar,  by 
rcpetiUon,  the  easy  although  somewhat  rough 
test  of  the  adulteration  of  ground  cofTue  with 
chicorv.  If  the  mixture  be  lightly  shaken  in 
n  tumolerof  cold  water,  chicory  will  siok,  and 
ooffM,  by  virtue  of  the  oil  that  it  contains, 
will  float.  The  colfise  after  a  few  minutes 
will  siuk;  the  test  is  rough,  but,  carefully 
applied,  is  satis  factory,  Coffee  will  very 
slightly  tint  cold  water,  but  chicory  will  give 
it  a  decided  IJDge.  To  procure  colour,  how- 
ever, burnt  sugar  is  often  used,  and  some- 
times  added  to  whole  coffee  in  the  roastiag. 
Whole  coffee,  that  liua  not  been  sugared  or 
over  roosted,  should  be  of  a  light  chocolate 
colour;  and  when  ground  and  steeped  in  hot 
water  for  use,  it  ought  not  to  blacken  the 
wilier  readily.  Of  course,  everybody  knows 
that  coffee  should  be  made  by  steeping  in  hot 
water— never  boiled.  They  who  desire  the 
entire  virtue  of  the  berry,  its  bitter  as  well  ils 
its  aroma,  having  lirst  steeped  their  coffee 
thoroughly  ond  put  aside  the  liquor,  should 
then  separately  boil  the  dregs  as  vigorously 
as  they  please,  and  add  the  two  results. 

The  inpuriUcs  coalaincd  in  moiat  brown 
sugar  are  visible  tu  the  eye  upon  dissohing  it 
Id  water.  Among  them  is  included  a  pecu- 
liarly diagusting  inaeut,  of  the  same  family 
with  that  which  gives  rise  to  tlio  ilth.  Eggs, 
legM,  aod   bodies  of  this  creature  abound  in 


We  aay  nutliing  of  xn 

Paris,   chalk,  sawdu-!. 

and  fungi.    In  thr  i.!i 

should   desire  thiit  .. 

cryatailinc    in    oppi 

which   has  the  largest 

of  a  moist  sugar  for  use  is  not  i 

taste  merely,  but  of  health   and   olesoliniM.  I 

An    extra   tinlfpenny    upon    the   pond  Unl 

would  be  denied  to  a  dicLale  of  Iniiirf.  mifhl 

be  otTorded,   probably,  tn  a  more  rvasmuls 

sense  of  Rlnesa;  by  nearly  all  the  cIikhi  irta 

in  the  present  dtiy  buy  sugon  that  an  iiolw 

unlit,  UDlil   they   have    been  cleansed,  to  Is 

exposed  for  sak<  as  artioles  of  food. 

If  the  British  pnbllc  has  a  little  brratb  Ml, 
after  lis  hard  running  in  the  trrciig  dlrertbaf 
after  the  ery  of  atrychnino  la  Uio  bitter  hm; 
perhtps  it  will  continue  its  exprlions  ii 
another  path.  In  this  hope,  ws  cspccitlly 
suggest  a  close  attention  to  the  we  uf  alam 
in  our  bread,  and  p 


ROUND  THE  MIDSUMMER  PiaE, 

The  very  old  custom  of  Bouefirus  on  S 
John's  eve,  the  twenty-thin!  of  Jiiof.  fiii 
prevails  through  Ireland.  Tlie  tmna  if,  (. 
was  lately,  to  bs  found  to  parts  of  Kneliind. 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  the  continent  of  £ur'.'pc. 
Of  its  origin  various  opinlnns  hn>a  bc>-a 
advanced,  each  with  some  shuW  of  likvUhouj 
and  authority;  and  whether  that  Iw  Oij 
Greek,  Roman,  DruidiciJ,  or  ChriMlnn,  ■ 
first  intention  the  hononr  of  Fire,  thr  Su 
Heavenly  Host,  Baal,  Cerea.  ApolK..  n, 
John,  remains  in  dispute.  A  Ruinnn  Cj 
Bishop,  Dr.  Miloer,  in  his  "  Itfjiilrv 
certain  Vulgar  Opinions  concenu 
Catholic  Inhabitants,  and  the  AdUoi 
Ireltind,"  (as  quoted  in  Ellis's  "  Brwida 
quitjes"),affirmsthe  celebration  to  be  in 
traceable  to  Paganism,  but  solely  in  hue 
Christ's  precursor;  and  the  pariiciilu  mijMiii 
cancies  of  the  fires  and  their  [tj:i'''ri''i  ••'< 
said  to  bo  expounded  in  an  antl.'tii  buiiuly  m 
the  Feast  of  Sl  John  the  Bapti;  '  •"  ^ 
mny  well  be  believed  that  the  ce 
the  Midsummer  Fires  reache«  fiuihsj 
than  the  Christian  era;  and 
sun's  point  of  ciilmiDation  i 
zodiac,  it  appears  o  onturol  cnrrelatlv*  4 
knowledge  of  the  astrouomioal  fact  Gebj 
in  his  "Monde  Prlmitif,"  (as  qnotiid  t 
Brande],  stalAs  it  to  be  ■*  of  the  mos  ^ 
antiquity,"  and  continues;  "The  c 
this  Fire,  which  is  still  robUnid  bjr  m 
nations,  though  euveloped  in  )' 
antiquity,  is  very  simpl<^  -.  it  wna  i 
kindled  the  very  rouin' 
the  first  of  all  Vc" 
thut  we  know  of,  hv^ 
of  June.  These /«ij-  ■ 
at  the  same  lim«  wiili  >liv%s  mm 


ROUND  THK  MIDSUSIilER  FIRE. 


i%l 


\e  prosperity  of  tbo  people,  twd  Die  fruits  of 
iQ  cuth.  They  liaoted  also  round  this  lire  ; 
•t  what  feast  U  th«ra  witlioal  a  duoou  !  ftnil 
le  moat  aotif«  leaped  over  it.  Each,  on 
jpnrttDg',  lock  a  firebmiHl,  great  or  small, 
id  the  reniuns  were  scalteretl  to  Iho  tvind, 
bbh,  lit  the  same  lime  thul  it  dispuncd  the 
dies,  waa  thought  to  cxpul  every  uvil.  When, 
V>r  n  long  troia  of  Tears,  the  year  ceused  to 
xnmesce  at  this  solstice,  still  the  uustoiu  of 
inkiDg  these  fires  at  this  lime  was  contiuued  liy 
me  of  habit,  Uid  of  those  superstitioua  ideas 
ml  are  unnexi-d  to  it."  Various  nations 
'uuld  naturdly  coDoect  with  this  celebrulioo, 
■helhff  of  the  new  year  or  the  summer 
ilstice,  some  of  Ilie  forms  nod  colouring  of 
leii  viuious  religions,  and  thus  pre-svne, 
nder  divert  shapes  and  Damea,  tlie  one 
rimar)'  idea.  Wheo  Chrislinnity  extended 
■sulf,  not  only  pagan  temples,  but  Pngiin  rites 
nd  fosU'vala  were  widely  converted  into 
Ihristlsn  ones,  and  Ihe  Solstitial  Fires  would 
tly  be  traoforred  to  the  Feast  of  Sl  Joho 
'le  Bflplisl,  fulling  in  that  time  of  Ihe  year, 
a  Uic  ancient  cidendar  of  the  Church  of 
tome,  June  tweaty-fourlh  is  marked,  "  Nali- 
itns  Joannia  Baptulie — Bolstitium  Vulgare." 
Vhvther  the  celebration  of  Midaummer  was 
hilled  frotn  the  true  aolgtice  to  unite  with 
it.  John'^  evoi  iaa  question  to  bo  asked,  The 
crivation  of  the  oame  (which  I  have  always 
1  Ireland  he.itd  called  buntfirr),  is  also  n 
i.iller  of  diacossioQ.  Bmit-fire,  some  any,  in 
oDOur  of  St.  John  and  other  martyrs:  or 
Ise  because  it  woi  partly  made  of  bonvi, 
ian-fre.  Good  Fire,  aay  others,  because  it 
tna  thought  to  bo  against  diseaseand  ill-luek, 
od  William  Browne  in  hia  " Slieplieards 
ipe,"  (written  about  1G20),  tbird  eclogue, 
oeutioDs  "  the  btesaing-firc,"  appending  this 
LOta:  "The  Mldaummer  fires  are  termed  so 
B  thu  west  porta  of  England."  A  derivatioD 
rom  the  Ifetandic  has  alao  been  offered,  with 
he  sense  of  Festive  Fire;  but  that  etymology 
rhioh  seems  most  reasonable  makes  Bone  the 
lame  as  Boon-fire,  that  is.  Contribution  Fire, 
leing  made  up  of  materials  collected  from 
naoy  different  persons:  contributed  ploughing 
lava  in  Northumberland  arc  said  to  bo  ealled 
Bone-dargs." 

In  Ireland,  for  weeks  before  St.  John's  eve, 
wvms  of  little  boys  seek  "  something  for 
he  Bonefira"  all  round  thetowns  and  Tillages, 
j]d  also  levy — without  any  verbal  applii:alion 
—what  they  tjrra  "custom"  from  every  cart 
,nd  donkey-load  of  turf  Ihey  meet;  revelling 
n  their  piratical  deseenta  on  the  "  turf 
Lodgers,"  and  in  their  consequent  squabbles 
vith,  and  hair-breadth  escapes  from,  those 
ixaspernted  rustics.  To  assist  the  removal 
>f  turf  from  a  high  cart,  or  round 
Jie  brigands  sometimes  carry  sticks  tipped 
ivttb  an  irtiD  spike  or  hook. 

When  the  nveninw  of  the  twentv'-third  has 
irtlved,  each  band  begins  about  lire  o'clock 
ko  build  its  particular  fire,  assisted  bya  couple 
of  "  big  brothers."    In  Ihe  country — where. 


by  Hid  way,  the  collection  of  the  fuel  is  « 
quieter  business,  every  neighbour  readily 
giving  hit  share — high  grounds  are  chosen  for 
Uiu  Mtes  :  in  the  town,  open  places  in  the 
*nburba,  usually ;  fur  thu  police  are  no  longer 
so  tolerant  of  the  Btreeta  being  put  to  Uiia 

Eiirpose,  as  Uiey  used  to  be  a  few  yenni  ago. 
1  the  process  of  building,  live  coals  aro 
>laoed  in  the  heart  of  the  beap,  with  a  vent 
or  air,  and  ere  long,  the  black,  smoking 
ones  are  left  to  themaels'es  for  awhile,  or 
only  watched  by  some  children,  and  two  or 
three  stout  giianiB,  whose  part  it  is  to  prevent 

possible  attack  from  the  adherents  of  aoine 

tal  Fire,  or  foil  it  if  mode.  The  pile  of 
turf  is  aomelimea  garnished  with  layers  of 
bones,  cows'  horna  obtained  from  the  tan- 
yards,  and  perhaps  a  horse's  head  ;  but  these 
now  considered  luxuries  of  ineremalion, 
necessaries,  as  furnieriy.  Close  by,  if  the 
funds  have  proved  siillicient,  stjinda  a  row  of 
old,  brown,  smeary  tar-bnrrels;  and  the  /ixi- 
yi^uer,  though  as  yet  invisible,  are  ready  for 
tlieir  work.  About  nine  o'clock  the  tnrf- 
conea,  detruncated,  are  crowned  with  red  glow 
and  wavering  fiumea,  and  round  them  frather 
crowds  of  both  sexes,  chiefly  young  people  and 
children,  laughing,  talking,  ahuuliag,  and 
reatieaa.    Let  us  riait  some  of  the  Bonelires 

'  our  little  town. 

First, one  in  a  nook  at  tbeendof  nmlddling 
street ;  where,  nt  a  comfortable  distanoe  from 
the  blaze,  two  butchers  and  a  pensioner  are 
talking  politics,  with  a  eelecl  audience,  and 
showing  a  very  intimate  ncquainlance  with 
the  news  of  the  day  (disUnclly  coloured, 
though,  by  the  medium  through  which  it  has 
come],  as  well  as  no  mean  amount  of  general 
information  and  intelligence;  while  under  a 
wall  sit  a  row  of  girls,  chatting  eonfidentlaliy 
among  themselves,  or  ironically  with  some 
young  fellow  who  hoa  ventured  to  lounge  over 
to  them;  and  a  frequent  laugh  nina  down  or 
up  the  line  in  various  tones,  like  a  chime  of 
bells. 

Our  next  move  brings  us  to  the  middle  of  a 
bare  common,  where  there  is  a  much  Urger 
lire,  and  a  rougher  mob.  Droll  remarka, 
strongly  flavoured  with  personality,  are  flying 
about ;  a  lurf,  now  and  again,  is  also  flying 
about;  and  practical  jokea  of  every  aorC  are 
in  great  eslimalion.  At  lost,  a  Oglit  arises 
belween  two"boy»" — whoarestoulyouugmea 
— but  ntler  a  blow  or  two  they  are  sundervd 
by  a  noisy  crowd,  and  removed,  bareheaded, 
and  talking  defiance  over  their  shoulders,  to 
opposite  comers  of  the  common:  where  the 
mole  friends  of  each  antagonist  soothe  him 
by  declaring  "It's  a  good  kicking  you  ou^hl 
to  get ;"  and  his  female  relations  by  dragging 
hia  cant  half  off  Ilia  back,  and  lelliog  him 
coociaely,  to  "have  wit!"  However,  it  is  now 
time  to  light  the  tar-barrels  and  fud-i/ogvtii — 
the  latter  lieing  bundles  of  dry  rends,  some  of 
them  ten  or  twelve  feet  hich  and  at  the  lower 
cud  aslarge  as  the  crown  of  a  hat, some  shorter 
and  tied  on  sticks.    When  all  are  well  a-blace, 
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:.ji;ir'..n-..«-!  ;ii;!-'r  ••*  '•!'  th\t«;h«:d  i:»  :'•«••,  r.r.«l 
ll  I-.  '.'.  hi-j>«T— i  ii.:-t  t!.<-  [.'•'!•:•*  ar»r  fit  ri:.r.'l. 
rIi-.!/ri:r.:f  ••vii ;  v. :•••.•■»•  up*. r,  ifM-  \v'i«i:i'  rn.'AC! 
vS  o!i  |'<'Ii-ri.»-.l:  t!i<*  tir-l-'irn*!-*.  •ir-ipj.'r.i'' 
fl.rnf.  roll  li-aiJuily  f-ri  t.»ii-  »i:i-ky  .-urtr*'  )!«•• 
■»hi|;i  tin  r.fi*,  iiri'l  at  !:*-.t  oinr  topp!«*n  ov«t  v.  ilh 
.'I  <'r;-')i  ''iii'l  inakc.n  a  I'ha-.ui  in  tli*'  strfani  (•! 
jiwipli-.  r.ut  it  is  Hhnti  liM«-il  aif.'iin,  ar.d  llio**** 
wh'i  |»n-<n  on  from  l.i-iiin'i  ki*'k  thy  hla/lr?:: 
I'r.ijrnwnt'j  ««i':itti-nMl  about  tin*  Mlr*.«'ts.  M«*arj- 
•Ahil«j  th«*  /nfl'i^n^uf*  huvi*  li«M'n  W'ttiiiir  into 
rofsiij''ion  ;  f.omcj  jo?»tl«f  «»n«;  another,  soni"  Tali 
to  |.i»'<MfS  ahoiit  Ihf  hi-ariTn'  wir** :  iht*  nion." 
iurky,  htr»'an]irij(  liki*  ronn'ts  in  th»-ir  liii'ht, 
Ti'.Uiru  in  sati'ty,  an^i  :r:inih<il  abtiiit  th<*  Hnne- 
fin*  till  ihrir  torrhf**  fail.  ThcTi-  aI>o  thf  tar 
barrt'ls  an?  <Jfjio*«it«'4l,  to  consuuK'  thi*niM'lvf!i 
away. 

Another  lin*  biirnn  ]»v  Iho  river  brink, 
throw ini(  a  bri^'ht  vva\«*rinij  patli  across  th<* 
broai),  (lark  htr«'am.  When  w<*  Ktanil  a  little 
wnv  otr,  tin*  KoundH  of  tho  water  rontinn;il!v 
L'ushin;;  throu:»-h  tin*  wrir,  and  of  the  ni;:ht 
bn'»'/.«*  in  I  In*  'Tmss,  an-  not  broken  liv  that 
iici'.'ikiniwil  niiinh'il  shout  :  arid  tho  black 
ri;.nireN,  sfi  n  dimly  athwnrt  their  nueleu**  of 
tin*.  as*iunii*  a  rio\i*l  and  niy»teriou«  a»'|i«et. 

KU('V\li<Te,  th«'  .Mid*-umniir  tlaim*  shii.cs  on 
som*'  fivlMrnn'n*M  »;ott.i^'«'.-.,  :.lmo!<t  nniler  the 
lea\i-^  of  a  orove  of  .'»\e::m(»r«'  and  bi-i'eh 
tn*es,  at  the  entrance  to  a  i:«'nth  man'.N 
avi'nue;  rlo»-«*  by,  a  runnel  is  M-riree  heart!  to 
llow.  amofiL'  stones  and  under  ils  litth-  bri«l«j«', 
tloun  to  till*  h.itbour  ereek.  This  is  a  >m:ill 
tin-,  but  with  the  merriest  circle  ue  have  \et 
•-ern,  coiisisiinL'  almost  entirely  of  fi!-.h«-rnien, 
tln'ir  \\i\«'-.  h;.idy  sons,  haridsome  dau<>ht(  r<, 
.'Uid  >.tunlv  b.-ire-leyoed  cjiihiren,  seated  ro\ind 
in  l.ir;;e  and  j-mall  lmoujis. 

In  one  |ilare  the  eldem  are  smokiii<f  tlnir 
pipe-,  and  talkin;:  of  California  and  Australia: 
in  anothi-r,  a  man  who  has  been  out  in  a 
whaler  i->  relatini;  Arctic  ain-cdote.s  f(ir  a  relish 
It)  the  heat  ;  in  .^ntither,  sonu'  latls  are  tr\inL' 
to  persi.arle  the  (.'ills  that  the  fii>twho  will 
leap  over  IIm-  lire  is  sure  to  be  married  before 
the  \4ar  is  out  ;  but,  without  supp(»».in<r  the 
•«irls  indillt  rent  tt>  that  contin«:ency.  it  appi-ai^ 
thai  the  nature  of  the  feat,  or  incredulity  as 
tt»  its  ellicacv,  prevents  their  m.'.kintr  the 
attempt.  Jlcre,  a  chihl  is  eauuht  up  in  stout, 
fiitiully  hands,  and  swunj^  several  tinns  o\er 


:.!"i  i::*.:..  •:••«•  t-:  v..f.SS.  d  yt-crs. 
JJ  .*  "..-ri-  'it  .'•  •.  i-*!'.«: .  twi.  >';-.*er'!i  are 
J-  !:._'  t-   '":._':  :.:.  :  fr.-i.i  •.:;♦•  c*.  r.tre  •  f  a  erowj 

•  •f  L'!:!-.   I:.-  r  '.   ".    -j  rN-.-  ••'••:.r!y,  Mer.'ied  ia 

•  ■•.'..•.  :•  ••..  •::.'?...;:  ;.  rr-:tv  f;.:r  maid  niA 
\,-r  :::•'  '.  v.- ;  w/r.  ji  i  f:'.ru'»  J.>r  which  inaj.y 
V'.!--. ''  Jr.  ir.  5;'.i--r.,  a*.-]  a!!  in  e.\ee]lfijt 
ti;:.-.  lJ«*.A«i:.  t;;*.*  vcr'«»."j  :b».'  »iiii'er:>  art- 
Kind;  e:...-.uri._'' •!  wifj  .1:  i.rovinsr  Inter- 
j»«*.i'«:.«i.  :.:.d  :.t  Ifii;  ei.d  w:.ri:i!y  applaniivd : 
and,  ii.d*  •  d.  rt-,.!  1:0. .d  ri,:.r.:.er^  ebaraeterise 
tiie  a«.*t!..l..y  tj'irin:;  the  w hob-  of  the  ratbe.* 
I.iHL'  {•■  rr't.rr:!.-  :■»-,'.  \*.\v  ceme  wcriien  with 
tor.i'-i  and  chi.drtn  wit:»  »t:ck>,  and  carry  off 
a  '•har*.'  t'f  tiic  ;j!t.w!nj  c«»;iis  to  bt?  deposited 
on  tite  oit;  L'e  f.«'arth  or  cast  for  luck  into 
tht.'  <'orr:  or  potatodndd  ;  but  ere  the  fiiv  die, 
— »mi'  lat«'  f"i}.iy^h*-.<  remain  to  be  coD.sumcd. 
Tht-y  are  li^rj.tt.,!,  and  set  in  iiK>tion ;  the  britiht 

.  n»w    i:;eam'«  at   intervaln   through  Ihc  trees, 

I  ;.nti  then   beeins   to   a$mend    the  Fort   Hill, 

wiiicli  commands  a  circling  prospect  of  the 

town,  river,  harbour,  and  country.     Maysinrr 

I  their  ilambeau.x  into  one  bh'ize    on  tlie  hilb 

.  top,  the  bearers  leave  them  there  to  burn  out: 

an«i  We.  ascendifiif  afterwards,  enj»»y  in  quiet 

,  the    view   of    the  dim    country-sidi',  «p(»tted 

•'with   fires,   t1a«»hin*^  fitfully   or  shinini:   with 

'  steatiy  lustre:   s(«me.   on  hills,  some  mr.rkini? 

the    pi>>ititin   of    handets,    and    one,    like   a 

risini:   "-tar,    on    the     obscure   crest    of    the 

reiutiter  mountain.     Overall    han;?s   a    dark, 

clear  sky;   with  a  three-fpiartcr  motin,  th;it 

in   a  few  hours  will   see  these  earth  sparks 

I  sul»*i«le  otie  bv  one, 

!      AL'ain  at  the  larire  I'oneflre  on  the  eoinmcn. 

.  It  is  still  broati  anti  deep:  but  in  the  power- 
ful   r.':\s  linger  only  half-a-tl../.cn    idlers   aia! 

!  a  few  rajfe-cd  btiys,  sunie  of  whom  are  takin*' 
the  oppfirtunlty  tti  roast  polatofs  which  thev 
liMNc  lie«m,.,l  dnriii«r  the  tlay,  «»r  pcrh:ips  iia\'c 
•' hi.tdieii''    in  the  neiuhbtiuririL'    I'lelds.     'J*|i,. 

j  lire  shells  a  LdiaMly  ^Teen-white  hue  on  their 

Mact>.  \ery  ^iillerent  from  the  «;low  lu^sidc  a 
tomfortable   hearth  ;   ai:«l  this,  aitleil    bv    the 

Iwretehcti    i;arb   arid   dull   ni<»\enient«8,    inii»hl 

1  present  it  to  the  fancy  as  <»n«'  «d'  thosr  iljj,. 
irifectinL'    lites    liehtcd    in    time   of    )dai>ue, 

,  resorteil     to    at    ni;rht   by    the     j'oor,   j>iek, 

I  tlerarsL'ed,  arnl  <mtcast. 

JJut  it  is  lime  ue  were  in  bed;  the  glaucous 

jtlawn  begins  to  lift  itself  behinti  those  L'reat 

:  ran;:«'S  of  clon<l  in  the  south-east.  At  th.- 
corner  we  exchanjie  a  (i»»od  ni^ht,  which 
nii;:lit    have    been    Clood    mt»r'idn;if,    with    the 

•  ptilice  patnd  making'  their  round. 
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LITTLE  BLUE  MA.NTLE. 

T^is  fourth  of  this  lust  past  month  of  Jnne, 
]S5'J.  a  inode>it  funorul  proeession  enli^red  Ihe 
cemelury  of  Casltt-CenBoir,  in  Frnnte.  The 
derunct.  to  whuni  the  lost  oHiueB  of  humnnity 
were  b«lng  rendered,  and  oa  whone  plaio 
coffin  a.  drizzling  ruin  ftll,  had  gnined  no 
.great  vic.toriea,  had  condutted  do  JDtricate 
negncialioDS,  hnd  left  no  nii^he  unocciipied  in 
the  temples  of  lilerntore  or  urt.  At  Tery 
nearly  the  same  period,  in  Piiris.  wns  taking 
pinve  Iho  fiDernl  of  Frudier,  the  famnua 
Mulptor.  Artiata,  larnn/s,  members  of  the 
Academie  nnd  of  the  Imilitute  in  their  offieini 
eoatumett,  and  aide-de-cnmps  of  the  Prince 
Preaident  were  Oirrr;  the  carringes  of  the 
■rielucniay  followed  Ihe  bier.andabiittilionor 
Infnntry  (ortoed  a  line  on  either  side.  But  in 
lhi>  priN:e«sion,  personnges  ofno  higher  autho- 
rity than  a  parish  prieal,  the  mayor  of  a 
hnmble  Priinth  lonoHhip,  and  n  brigndier  of 
roral  gendarmerie  were  present.  The  spec- 
bicle  oetived  its  inlerest  not  from  Ihe  rank, 
the  tiilentB,  or  the  rir'hes  of  the  deceased  ;  but 
from  his  blameleM  character,  his  many  and 
truly  Christinn  tirtnea,  his  incxhntisititile  and 
unliriflg  charity,  and  the  fuel  of  his  last  home 
being  Be  letted  in  the  midst  of  a  viilago  he  had 
nImoBt  L'renled,  and  Ihe  midal  of  n  popuhitiun 
many  of  whom  he  had  fed,  and  clothed,  and 
comforted  for  half  a  cenlary. 

On  ita  way  to  the  churchyard,  the  procession 
wound  through  trees  planted  under  his  direc- 
tion, over  roads  paved  at  his  expense,  by 
lieldii  reclaimed,  and  wella  dug  by  his  orders. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  stale,  that  his  coffin 
wuB  fulloH-od  by  tho  whole  popuUtion  of  the 

E\aee;  by  yoong  and  old,  proprietora  and 
ibourers,  by  the  lame,  tho  halt,  akd  the  blind, 
bewailing  in  him  (he  losa  of  a  common  bene- 
factor nrtd  a  common  friend.  As  the  proces- 
HiOD  Dcared  the  cemetery  gale,  the  sun  shone 
for  a  moment  on  the  bier,  lighting  up  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  ana  a  weather- 
stained,  threadbare  little  blue  mamtle. 
These    were    his    trophies,    hia    shield    and 

Bdm6  Champion,  better  known  as  le  peiii 
rnanleau  bleu,  from  the  short  blue  cloak  he 
eonxlantly  wore,  was  bom  and  died  at  Cus- 
tel-Censoir;  he  bvgan  life  in  17^8,  and  was, 
canseHDeDtly,  etghly-four  year«  of  age   at 


the  time  of  his  death.  His  parents  were 
poor  bargees ;  his  mother,  the  danijhter  of  a 
small  proprietor  in  somewhat  easier  ciicnm- 
stances,  had  been  discarded  and  disinherited 
by  her  father  for  contracting  an  unequal 
match,  and  from  irtfuncv  the  llltle  Edm^  was 
the  victim  of  her  souroa  temper  and  of  a  nplrit 
chafed  by  ill-bnme  poverty.  He  woa  lelt  an 
orphan  and  perfectly  destitute  at  a  very  early 
age.  The  almshouse  would  have  been  his  only 
refuge,  had  it  not  been  for  a  lady  who  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  extended  to  him  the  benefita 
of  a  charitv  (or  spprenticing  poor  fatherless 
children.  He  waa  consequently  apprenticed 
to  a  jeweller;  who,  however,  chose  rather  to 
teach  him  the  art  of  pealing  potatoes  and 
cleaning  boots  and  shoes  than  tnat  of  distin- 
guishing between  rose  and  table  diamonds. 
(Outraged  by  s  long  course  of  neglect  and  il 
treatment,  he  ran  away,  and  remained  cor 
cealed  for  a  whole  day  and  night  in  the  wood 
of  Vineennea,  where  he  was  found  by  a  kind- 
hearted  g-orAc^ampf/rf,  who  not  only  relieved 
his  necessities,  but  made  his  peace  with  his 
master,  and  succeeded  in  having  his  indentures 
transferred  to  another  jeweller — tho  famous 
German,  B.iumer — who  understood  and  per- 
formed his  duty  towards  his  apprentice,  and 
taught  him  his  trade  conscieDtlounly.  I 
courae  of  time,  Edm6  Champion  became  a 
expert  workman  and  one  of  the  most  acute 
judges  of  precious  atones  in  Paris.  In  after 
life,  M.  Champion  used  frequently  to  relate 
that  he  himself,  aa  a  workman,  carried  the 
great  dinmond  necklace  to  the  Cardinal  de 
Rohan,  in  the  extraordinary  history  of  which 
that  prelate,  the  Queen  Marie  Ant«inett«,  and 
Balaamo,  better  known  as  Count  Caglioatro, 
were  implicated.  The  workman  afterwards 
became  chief  clerk  to  hia  master,  and  at  last 
head  of  an  extcnaive  establishment  on  his 
own  account.  He  was  nearly  mined  by  the 
Revolution;  but  the  assistance  of  a  friend, 
who  confided  to  him  one  hundred  thousand 
fmnca — his  whole  fortune,  and  for  which, 
much  confidence  had  he  in  the  honour  of  his 
debtor,  he  would  take  neither  acknowledge- 
ment nortaecurity — enabled  him  to  wenlher 
the  storm.  Those  were  bad  limes  for  jew-.llera; 
and  Napoleon,  even  in  1804,  was  rather  at  a 
loss  to  find  credit  for  hia  imperial  crown,  till 
Biennaia  stepped  forward  to  his  Bauatance. 
"In    &cl,"  the    Emperor    said    atterwarda, 
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ljiui,Hiiriif,    *'  Tlionn:/is    imist     hiivo    bcliovi'ii 
Ktr4i.  ir\y  in  iius  t*«»r  inilainil  firms  often  went 
liMikrupt    in    tliosi-     il.iy**."     Ah    for    Kilnu* 
(Mi.inipion,  In;  ri'coviTi'<l  hU  posilicm  under  the 
Kiiipiru    iiiiil    ttu!    Jlt>.stur  iiion,  undiT  which 
l.itUT    (lovcrnnient    hi»    llniiUy    rotirt'il    from 
Im.sinfss  v.'itli  a  laii^i^  forlusi'.     Karly  aceus" 
tomcil  to  inisi'ry  an«i  privation,  nnil  thi*.  sjkh*- 
tator  of  niiscry  and  |irivntii>n  in  others,  ho  had 
alvvavH  biTii  charit:ih!caiTordintr  to  his  means: 
but,  from  Uu!  periotl  of  iiia  n^tiremuiit  to  that 
of  his  cK*ath,  he  devoted  himself  exelnsivelv  to 
nets  of  mnnifu'i'nee.     t  roni  1824  to  1852,  iiiH 
miMuoirs  may  be  Hummed  up  in  Hayinir  that  he 
went  about  doinjf  j.n)od.    lie  mnde  an  iumour- 
uble  provision    for  his  family :  tiie.  residue  of 
his  fortune  he  hold  in  trust  for  the  poor,  and 
was  a  faithful  steward.    Clad  in  his  little  blue 
mantle,  ho  went  about  from  house  to  house, 
trom  street  to  street,  from  loathsome  den  ti> 
loathsonu'  den,  down  inteeted  alleys,  up  rotten 
stiireases  into  toul  {^arrets,  feeding  the  hnn^^ry, 
clothinij   the   naked,  dryinj^  the  tears  of  the 
fatlierless.     He,  the   poliej*,   and   the    priests 
were  the  repositories  of  the  ^ii^antic  miseries 
of  Paris.     In  those  severe  winters,  which,  in 
continental  eities  espeeially,  produce  appallin;^ 
misi>ry,  the  fiixurc  of  a  man  in  a  blue  cloak 
Mifemed  to  multiply  itself  indefinitely  wherever 
the  snow   clung  to  the  black  walls.     TIktc 
appeared  to  be,  not  one  but  legionn  of  little 
blue    mantles,    trottinr^    about    (which   was 
strictly  his  mode  of  walkinfr,)  with  prodir^ous 
activity,  bearinjj    herculean   loads    of  shoes, 
worsted  stc»ckin5Tfl,and  crreat  whit**  jugfs  of  soup, 
AS  though  they  were  feathers.     1  have  heard, 
from  a  source  whose  authenticity  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt,  that  in  one  w  inter,  in  the  one 
city  of  Paris,  he  distributed  with  his  own  hands 
fifteen  thousand  bowls  of  soup.     The  ragged 
prowling  wretches  who  uIc«Tate  Paris  would 
wait  patiently  for  hours  on  his  traek,  and  catch- 
ing sight  of  his  well-known  blue  cloak  in  the 
disiance,  would  say,  "Ah,  here  comes  the  little 
blue   mantle.     We  arc  going   to   get  some- 
thing to  eat!"     Waistcoats  and  shoes  were, 
however,      his      speeialities.      A     benumbed 
wretch    would   be  shivering   in    a    crateway, 
tightly    embracing   his    bare    chest  with  his 
shrunken    arms  :    Little  I>lue  Mantle  wouhl 


murderers  would  have  rent  each  other  in 
pitres  before  they  would  have  Ruffered  a 
hair  of  his  head  to  be  touchetl.  I  have  con- 
versed  with  a  gentleman  who  assured  me  that, 
on  one  occasion,  a  great  hulking  s:ivago  {iriant 
of  a  horse  slaughterer,  the  terror  even  of  his 
savage  quart»T,  fell  on  his  knees  before  him, 
and  exclaimed  (with  perfect  French  bombast), 
but  with  perfect  sincerity,  "And  is  it  possible 
that  such  a  man  can  walk  on  r«r,'/t/"  He 
ex|K'ctetl  to  see  t'ull-lledged  wings  sprout  from 
the  Little  Blue  Matitle. " 

Yet  I  find  it  nowhere  on  record  that  M. 
Kdme  Champiiin  was  vain  or  self-sutVicient, 
or  insolent,  lie  was  the  pioneer,  the  inter- 
preter, and  the  eoiidjntor  of  the  priest.  His 
charity  evor  v.ent  hand  in  hand  with  religion, 
and  was  its  meet  and  willing  helpm.-ite. 

Paris   wus   his   great    working    field :    he 
loved  to  Htr!iL''i:lc  with  great  miseries;  but  ho 
never  nei^leeled   nor  forgot  his  native  place. 
He  was  ever  about  some  of  the  improveineDts 
I   liav*'.   nii'iitioned  in  the.  commencement   of 
this  pnper:  no   tile    of  misery  from  C:istel- 
Censriir  ever  found  his  ear  deaf  or  iaattuDtivc. 
In    the    winter    of    1829-30,  one   of  almost 
unexampled  severity,  he  says,  in  a  letter  to 
the   Mayor  of  Castel-Censoir :   ".     .     .     As 
the  severity  of  the  winter  seems  to  be  on  the 
increase,    be    good     en«)ugli    to    distribute, 
Monsieur,  as  tiiey  are    needed,    coals,    fuel, 
shoes,  blankets,  and  swh  iih- : "'  and  he  goes 
on  to  indicate  the  b.akers,  drapers,  &-e.,  to  be 
dealt  with,  an«l  the  agents  to  be  drawn  upon 
for  funds.     He  frequently  visited  his  beloved 
birthplace;  where  he  was,  neither  more  nor 
less,  the  counterpart  of  Pope's  **  Man  of  Ross :" 
and  during  one  of  these  visit**,  he  underwent  a 
very  severe  griet*.     A  plantation,  his  property, 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  ami  rumour  whispered 
that  the    conflagration  was  the  work   of  an 
incendiary.     Kdnir  ('hani[»ion  struggled  I<»ng 
and  direful ly  against  the  doleful   suspieion  ; 
but,  one  day,  tu<»  pi^asants  presented  them- 
selves   bet'ore  him,  and  intimated  that  they 
were  the  sole  ilepo.sitories  of  the  secret  of  the 
dcstruetion  of  his  tri-es.     Refusing   to   hear 
another  word  of  this  dri'idf'ul  confidence,  Little 
l)lue  Mi'ntle  dnijrmui   them   Into   the  villajje 
churi-h,  and  made  themswe^ir.  In'tbre  the  altar. 


collar  him  fiercely  ;  forc<*  him  severely  into  a  ihui  they  w»»uld  lock  tin*  secrit,  if  any  existed, 
warm  woollen  waistcoat :  and  before  the  man 
could  thank  him,  Little  liiiie  Manth*  would  be 
a  hundred  yards  away,  brandi.«*hing  his  soup- 
jugs.  A  little  half-congfaled  atomy  of  a  girl 
would  Ih'crvingon  a  door-step,  her  poor  shoe- 
less feet  (luile  violet  with  the  pilil.ss  eold : 
incc>iitirient  sho  would  be  caught  up  from 
beiij-nl,  Sv-:iti'd   on  a  pair  <»1'   friendly  kiiee>. 


in  tln'ir  own  breasts,  and  ru'ver  rev^ral  it,  savi* 
undrr  seal  of  iM»nri'>."»ion  on  tluir  deatli-beils. 
Then  he  dismissed  them  wit!i  a  present  of 
money. 

Litii;;  niu'.'  .^I:^nt!i'  Umk  fre(pn'nt  flying 
vl.Mts  (jf  charity  iiilo  ot'i;-r  parts  r>f  FraMeo — 
sliurl  pleisiin-  trips  of  b.-m  lieoriee.  Tin  se 
Wire  so  :.::ni«-i'ou^,  and   tlji-    '^o'mI    iii.:n   took 


t(»ld  h.'/ii*  a  merry  story:  and  a  minute  after,    liioMi  h.»  i.:u/ii  :;-  a  inr.ttvT  <«r  eonrTO,  tli:t  fi-w 

leR  s'a.'irering  in  the  unwonted  luxury  of  a    i-an  lu-  kn  e.vn  Imii  of  thr  i:,.[s:cdi;4to  eire!-.-  of 

wljoic  p.ir  of  shuL-.rJ.  tin   p.  r'.iis  c::' -.ni.'d.      It  i**  related.  lio\vi'\i-r. 

I  iifi'vl    Win    say   that    llii-«    man  v/;;s  ;:iliir'  I  .  lir-l  o  i  ».,:  »  ur  •:i^i'»!i   !;■••.»•»,  ifilofj.-'Ml   tf  '.\:>' 

ij    by    till*     po-.-r :  tii;:l    i;..iih-'rs    br.»rir'ji    t!..:ir  |  rr>i«iii!.- ■  i  :  a  -i;!;;:!  • '.i-.r-- ■  !' an  «Jd    bi.!-;.  <jf 

I   elii!<iri'n     to     bi:i     I'or    a     b- n.'.i;i-;l...i,  ;is    t-iMioI.:!'   !   i-.i:.  \;Ii-.  iM.i  I'.-:  .'-1  her  rei:.ti-.;js   iiy 

)/  a    j>rii*>i  :     I'l  i     in    tjiv    .w.rui     b..b'i..il!t)iii  •  tb"  «.r>:i  •■'iin  ■ :  ;.'id  v.  .io,  .-.i^-.tTtinL:    b-.r    t\".v 

'  lit*   uliun^i   ;j!./;i-'  '.entured  into,  \.\i\»'Vva   auvl jewels   iuio    ready   nn^ney.  had   nlir^d  t(»  an 
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obscure  cotUge,  where  she  lived  In  gruat  po- 
rerlj  und  privnlioc.  AlrauHt  piiralyIjo,Bhe  WMt 
uu(U[wll«<i  to  bave  revoarse  to  tliu  n«)ii)lHnLi> 
uf  HI  aUend'iDt,  Mid  HDjfHt'ed  a  duliuuM  gtrl, 
auoie  e((;hli)ea  yuura  of  age,  the  daushUr  of 
punr  pnrenln  in  ttie  neigh bourhiiod.  Caaalanl 
iltneta  i^xhiiiiatcd  tiie  puor  pamlytiv'ii  Blor«, 
when  hor  ynulht'ul  nunc,  who  ilruody  Wurk«(J 
At  h»r  needle  by  dny  in  pari  supftort  of  her 
own  fiimily.  duvot^u  a  greater  portion  of 
every  ni);tit  lo  work  to  prrii-ure  bresd  for  her 
helpluas  nldehiirgo.  little  Blue  Mantle  wiw 
auoo  on  theapot;  coQveraiHl  with  the  invalid 
nnd  hur  nirse:  and  on  Imviug,  not  liking  to 
wound  the  deliuacy  of  either,  luft  h  little  tttort; 
uf  gold  pieci>a  on  the  mantel- pieue.  He  re- 
turned in  a  few  weeks,  when  the  young  girl. 
wh>>  wus  npidjy  losing  her  heiilth  through 
over  exertian.  h  tndod  him  his  gold,  supposing 
Uiat  lie  had  left  it  on  the  iimntel-piece  by 
iu!uidi<nt.  For  once  Littlo  Blue  Hantle  re- 
penlud  of  his  Hhiimii- faced  benevolence;  had 
he  been  a  little  l«sii  dulimite,  this  poor  uouple 
would  not  have  been  starving  in  the  midst  of 
plenty.  But  he  suuiieeilud  in  making  the 
pour  noedle- worker  auuept  hie  Bwittaove,  and 
bfl  dirvctiona  with  n  tradesmon  in  the  village 
to  watuh  over  her,  and  administer  to  hur 
want«.  A  few  months  Mrterwurda  he  returned 
ftgiiio  ;  the  poor  panilytio  wiw  dund, — and  hia 
pmligU!  She  wia  iitlha  Chateau.  To  the 
CKSieaa  went  Little  Blue  Mantle,  and  there 
he  found  *.  haiid«onie  young  mnn,  and 
blooming,  well-dreased  younit  l"i'y-  T 
Bi(uire  hiid  heard  ihu  atury  of  the  devoted 
liilli'  nurse,  hod  become  ult^u-hed  to  her,  and 
h>J  married  her.  The  etory  is  thoroughlj 
Frunirh,    and    thoroughly    Uue    to    French 

And  80,  Ihroagh  Ion"  years,  went  trotting 
about  on  his  M.iBter's  buiinsss  Kdme  Chiun- 
pion,  the  min  in  the  little  blue  m^inlle.  It 
may  be  objected  that  hl«  uh^irity  was  indis- 
criminate, and  that  be  m^iy  haw  relieved 
rogues  and  vagabooda,  a»  well  aa  the  rii 
poor.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  understood 
anythioe  about  poor  1«W8,  old  or  new  ;  ahoul 
prison  disoiplioe,  or  tho  workhouHH  test!  oi 
that  he  hod  the  Itvmt  idea  of  jioUtliMl  economy 
II,!   w.'in  a  aiFiipIi'   loan,  with   little  lure,  but 

At  length,  ill  extreme  old  age,  he  fflt  bin 
end  approaching.  Beloved  and  revered  by 
Ilia  family  ana  frienda,  the  Government 
had  heard  of  hU  unobtrusive  merita  and 
awarded  him  the  cross  of  the  Lrgion  of 
H'inour.  He  took  It  as  he  took  ail  Ihinga, 
pleiMitntly  und  thankfully.  He  expressed  a 
few  days  before  hia  death  a  longing  to  die  in 
hi*  nitive  plwe — dans  son  pays,  oa  the  Frenuh 
alTectiunately  express  it.  Although  nut  at- 
tacked with  any  uiortnl  malady,  he  seemed  to 
know  that  hi^  Ume  was  come,  and  said  to  hi» 
rrleiid!!,  "  Adieu !  you  will  aee  me  do  more." 
He  had  iwircdy  arrived  at  Castle  Cenaoir, 
wht-'n  he  fall  down  dead.  His  end  con  scarcely 
be  called  sudden,  fur  it  was  ainliuipsttid  and 


prepared  for.  "  He  hod  everything  to  hope, 
and  nothing  to  fuur."  The  meri'y  be  bad  ao 
often  ahown  to  others  seemed  shown  to  him, 

n  sparing  him  the   agonies  of   a  protracted 

itr aggie  with  death. 

He  sleeps  in  his  quiet  grare,  and  no  mona- 
meolal  vicCories  will  sound  trumpets  over  it 
"  "  hia  fume  is  written  in  that  moat  indelible 
iiagea,  the  remembrance  of  the  people ; 
fifty  yeara  hence,  beneath  tho  cotter  oc 
lbs  workman's  roof,  the  garrulous  gmndam 
will  gather  the  little  children  round  her 
knee  By  the  bright  fire,  and  when  they  are 
tired — if  children  of  any  growth  ever  con  be 
tired — of  hearing  of  the  exploits  of  kings  and 
eonquerora,  tell  them  of  tbe  good  deeds  of 
Little  Blae  Mantle. 
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is  natural  to  men  to  have  a  atrong 
curiosity  about  the  least  known  parts  of  the 
world  they  live  in.  There  are  thouaaoda  of 
children  in  every  conntry  in  Europe — to  aay 
nothing  of  America — whoae  hearts  buat  as 
they  read  the  story  of  the  first  voyage  of 
Culambusi  and,  when  these  children  grow 
up  to  be  men  nnd  women,  they  read  the  slory 
with  mote  nnd  more  interest ;  with  not  less 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  advenluro  of  those 
ancient  mariners,  and  with  a  more  experienced 
BttU'te  of  the  perseverance  and  heroism  whieh 
accomplished  the  avquiaitioD  of  a  hemispiiere. 
The  time  for  soch  curiosity  to  be  felt  and  in- 
dulged is  not  over  yet;  for  there  are  large 
apaues  ol  our  globe  which  ure  still  almost  un- 
known to  ua.  There  are  aome,  the  cxlatence 
of  which  is  a  m'ltler  of  little  more  than 
suapicion.  There  are  some  which  have  been 
seen  ooly  as  a  faint  but  distinct  outline 
agjinst  the  pale  akies  of  the  Soothern  J'ule. 
There  are  some  which  we  know  only  on  the 
ttistimony  of  a  ablp's  cniw  or  two,  who  have 
suen  at  ni<jht,  milea  off  across  a  aurging  sea, 
volcano  firea  lighting  up  vast  pliuos  of  anov. 
And  there  is  one  great  country ;  which,  having 
been  familiarly  talked  of  two  or  three  cen- 
turies before  Coiunibua  looked  abroad  over 
nliu,  has  aiiice  been  ahut  up  from 
..baervati.m,  nnd  hwi  by  dcstecs  become  tho 
pnifonndent  seerut  of  Its  kind  that  ia  shrouded 
from  every  eye  but  that  of  heaven.  Ita  inha- 
bitants are  compelled  to  let  the  ann  and  stars 
know  about  their  country,  but  they  hare 
Luken  all  posalble  care  that  nobody  else 
shall.  Thibet  ia  the  very  Bluebeard's  closet 
itf  the  great  round  house  we  lire  i.i.  For 
several  centuries  the  certain  penally  for 
peeping  and  prying  into  it  bus  been  death. 
It  IS  auppnaed,  indeed,  that  Russia  knows 
more  than  she  chooses  to  toll ;  but  whatever 
she  may  know  ii  of  no  use  to  anybody  else. 

When  Indian  officers  rop»ir  to  the  skirts 
of  the  Himalaya  miiuntulns  for  cooineaa  in  the 
summer  months,  Ihey  look  up,  as  generaliooa 
heforethem  have  done,  to  the  vast  snowy  peaks 
towering  in  the  sky,  and  feel  bow  provoking 
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it  i-.  t'*   ^' M. •'•/!'•   t'l   I'-.;rn  .-::;. t'.i:.-:?  of  v.!.\t  i  to  ij^,  .rr;,  !;••.-.     li'j   jl.-..:- -.I   I'n-.t   Iis.r   v.;>s  lo«» 

ill  ,    ».:,    l!.  •    of:.  1     *'.!•.  N  ■••.•    :.:.  I  t;..:i  .'i    */..  y  v.^!-.    I.i,    i.;  •!.:.•.;.:;••;  i;    li':t    tl:»;    tl«-*m.  n 
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I     li:.-.  \'-i-.:\  \.\'..'.v.\'.'\-  J'.!  or.  r  I'-.r  t*""'.?  /  K">'-i-  ^  ;'r'*!:..t,  i:.  l::«   I  .•.•:.  •  ..;'  i...'i  i.iori-  cuiir;i:i^  and 

;is  {'..'•  ^i  r:.i.j!i  |i:jv- -lu..  V. !..!  :.U' :j!i- J  In!;"-!      1*     I. .; ;  •  r:  •',    l.-v.   vi.r.    tluvt    t?».'      U'"«man 

W:iI'I."  .  T  of   l*r .    i.i,  V  :/.  .r-s  t»   |  r:''v.f'i, '  C.\t'. /.;••   (,-!iii-..  Ij   Ii.:-;  a  <ii-.r*-.-;  •  i-lH*!   ayxv'vin 

uitli  tl.     r  .o-.!.  i.'c.'.'.-'fjt  ;■!.-  i'-!*  ::'.:;;;:;:«•.  :r-.  ii    t!...l    «  v.  n    lii*-    'r.;ih'.ti:.::s    ni:»y   Ir/    cipuble 

ln!    I.  '.  •:■    «jr- .ir:i:  1    '»r   Ir- .jj...- -:'.!:•'.    u\A    t-.n    ot'   i:ni»;-.#vr:i.  :.l,   arii   IViri.u  rly,  llstTi'   vva.-*  a 

pli'.'i- H  ."f.  I   '.liiti-^-i  th'?  [i.'n|i:.'  lu;  inf»:t--»  t!.::t    Frr/jJi     i:.i--i'»n     i;i     ('.-.Aun — a^.'liia!ly     fst'i- 

thcy  y  T.i  ^:'^r^y  t'>  l':rn  him  Ik:;I:,  arnl  ,';o  !  !;lMi.»;i   :.t    Pi:.i:..-,  lii.il  :•   s;iiVii;;n<'o  ot'   the 

soiiH-  \v;\y  with  h'.'ii,  to  ;>f  •  tii.it  ht;  r.o:n'.-i   t<»  .  K:.:;-.';-.)."..     O:.-;  I":-.;iiTor.  l:tr,Vi;vtr,  iV)!ila  not 

no   h.  rtii.     Th- ;i,  V.  ilii   v.'..;!.  iih-v   \i-  ?«'!i.-i  i::  _  .-ilMii*  :I..' »C*..ii-i:..]!  i:;!i.i  in,"  :*s  the  Orieiit-ila 

Inrli.'i,  oa  ].'. .  nit-irii,  of  tl.J*  fM'oph;  h«'  h.iH  >ii.'i. 

with  hh"' ,'»^!;ins  on  their  ha'-ks,  jiad  (Jli'.rs*  :i' 

rapH  on  thi'ir  ht-al',  aii'i   th'.-ir   K:.t   tv,i-.t'«I 

intotuii-i;  an:l  yv-rhif'-i  of  .«••>[..'!  l/::.;a  «ivvil- 

lini;-*  al)  i!it  n   Hii'Mhi^t  l«"iij;I(*  o:i  .s)i:j'*  hi'.i 

within  vl";v  I     Sliii,  then.'   h:i.s  (  v,  r  nrn-.:':  ^l 

i\u'.  i!.y  t'-ry — wh.it  any  rounlry  ••  .ii  h*  \',U" 

wh'ivU   \i  loniifd  i.'i  biu.Ii  a  way  as  'ri.i!/..'t. 

To   f'Sii'ii'l    tho    llirn.ihiy:"*  l^  a  tn  r:i  nilu;:-. 

rfVort.      Thti    p.'.kH,    li'.ir.'-f    to    tw«. i;iy-f..  ir 

lhou-;.uj-l  fr'"t  fp'Tn  tlr*  pl.iirjs  «.f  In:li.i,  .''r'-,  of 

couTM*,   out    of  r":M'Ii ;    th-*   |-ix  "4    arr    f|!:'.i  • 

formi.i:»!il<'   cnoiijh,   s'>i:i'«   l;ri::,r   ;ih«}i;1    h.:!f 

that    h«M'/h1,    .'ind    soin.*    nv.Tr..      Nov/,    tl:- 

strani,oi    tliiri'jr   i**   th.-.t   tli"   tr:v<  !'..'r,   hr.vi.,' 

cliinhcil   thj'...'  Iwflvi!  r)r  fifl«^rn  tli'.ti- :r.'I  f-!. 

fimls  Thihot  lyinij  ju.st  h 'lov.  hiai — •..iil/.n  a 

Hton«'*4  throw,  ont'   nii;jht  alinont  sny,  ar.il  r.t 

the.  hottoni   of  a  in(>ru  slope.     It  is,  in  fact,  a 

hi'^h   luhh'-hind,  with  a  tcnip'Tatiin'  ami  pr-i- 

diictions  likr  t!i«*-;«^  of  a  t'ool  onntrv*.     If  h" 

rouhl   •'••t   h'Hvr  to  i'rr)Ms  thin  t.'bl  '-larnl.  h.. 

wouUl  ariisij  at  another  iMn;,o' of  i:J»\iiila!Ti-, 

with    anothi-r    l.i;,'ii   tal»h'.l.'inl  on  th  •  oth-r 

Hide.     And  riy^ain,  th-.To  is  a  third ;  ho  tl;at  in 

the.  hi^art  of  Asia,  hctwiM-n  thi;  Ihinl  ran;.'!'  of 

iiiountain.t  and  th«*.  lionicrH  of  Slhcria,  th«Ti* 

U  a  rr«;ion  <»f  the  wihis^st  cfniiitry,  !»ristlin'4 

with    ^'I'a'iiTx,   with    frozen   torriT.t*    in    th;* 

ravincrt,  an«l  plain.-*  covcrod  wil'i  sno'.v  for  a 

conHldi'.rahh^   part  of   the  year.     If   i\or   v.e 

^ain  atM't'ss  to  this  i'cntn!  of  .A**i:i.  tht  ii*  will 

b«*a  new  nv.lm  for  tlio  d«';,'Tip!iv(3  l.ra»t!I;r, 

in  lliis  ^ranfiest  of  th«'  cold  r<';;'oiM  of  Ihi* 

earth. 

So,  for  <M'n*tjri.  •<  r..  ".i',  K  ■,.  j  .ts*  h  ^• 
«;:i7.<m|  u|»  at  this  hi'::i  t..I.I  -I.  :  li  i"  •  :  .  f'  • 
pIain:H  of  Irnii.i,  v.ilh  ;.  :  !  •.;;•.;..  «"  ',.■  .  • 
know  wh  :t  '.'.:.•.  (!■  •;.  .f  lii.-:-.;  th.'.j'.  i:.  ih 
moon,  hut  V. '  II  littl  •  n;..i  '  <!»:.•!'•'•.  Tlieii 
in  one  (•inM:rns<ii..-#»,  h'l'...  v<!\  v.ir.rh  iUr.  i::- 
hahil;inl-i  of  Thiln't  lr».'c*  cc.i.trivr.l  to  i  .;•.!:. • 
known  f«>r  thi'  f^r:*t!'i.-:.f!»n  of  tl-ir  iv.  •  :..•.! 
priiji'.  Tih-y  ar*  prou  I  cd' l!:i  ir  c'll;;*:-.  a;:.] 
think  that  if.  ;•:•■  iiats  for  tl:  ii*  !•■  i:  '■;  tl:.- 
eh»viii'.-.t  p  'ph'  in  lis.'  v.«.r!J  ;  (d' \v;.!.'!i  fnl 
tln'\  «'!:tiT' .in  »«.' «h»n!.'..  Tli.v  ?:•./  th  it  (»•».! 
sent  (lnwn  upon  !!»;  ,'r  i.".wi:!iJ.':.i.-.  li:  •  Kii./  <  T 
tlw  !noa!;i  /■',  w'w*  w.-'-.  .-v)  v.i.-.'  a  i :  ■.!.•  y  t':.:t 
h«'  liv«'l  i  !  ::  e.-v. ,  :.i:.|  l.'t  ii-!.-..  i"  i;:,  \':.il  !.  • 
mi',;hl  ni'- ;•'  1?-  i5!.!li-.t:ir!uii.  A  i":..- .:  ie;.  .»::, 
hnWi'ViT,  l!:'l  a  i.i:-..l  li>  ll'.i-  i  M  llie  •:.•!!.;  ;.'..! 
mIu*  asHiimi'.l  ;■.  h  •.•■.uiii'iil  fur:.:,  ixnl  ap-:  .'u.\-.I  'm 


:l 


(vdl  l*:ir'ipt  ar.r,  ai..!  k'ii*  d  or  druvt*  away  all 
he  rcii.lii  li:.:!.  Tl.is  was  al;o!;t  h  :If-a-ci'ntury 
a:f«».  a  :•.".  if  \'.,".  riii'.. -••  i-.'iRVirts  made 
thii.-  J  p»  l-;-.:id  tl,e  (iirat  Wall,  and 
Mltliil  in  \\.K-  l.'iiA  of  (ira-.s,  a.s  T.-irtary  is 
(•::lle'i  1.1  (':.ir:'.  '1*1. vi  'i';  rt:ir.s*a!''.)Wcd  them 
to  c:;I;i.::J.  p;.;  i  •^  of  :;:«.i'.i:d:  .-ind  th;'re  they 
\\\ri-  l*«r..:..l  l.y  s-'i."  I'li'.a-ii  mls.sionariea. 
\o  *■  ,>v,  T  «3i  i  i;.  ■•.'.  p:iv'-t-.  i:  JM-rr.caeqiiainted 
wit!.  '!.••  'r...l-..  .  r.;.:n,  as  t!;Ly  ^•:'y,they  loved 
ih-  .::— I..'. .  -1  I...:;-  -!  .ij-'i-lty,  t!::  i;*  ho.spitallty, 
il.vir  iV.  ..i."  ii.-  i  t:l«I..'iy  a.'id  hv.^lfi:ihneH8. 
Ti.ov  '..  :i:\:d  I  )  !....k  •  ("liii  ;tl;m*4  of  them;  and 
liuy  v.vT.'  i':;«.VM.i  to  try.  Ord-r.s  wito  re- 
'•••I..  1  i.iKA  h  'A  1--.JI  I'll  rs  for  t.'.u  of  tlicm — 
}'\  i.r^.  I!i..'  ar.  i  (i.;l."it — to  trawl  further 
i;;t»  tliv'  c-.)n:ilry  v/hert-ViT  t'.i  -y  could  persi*- 
t!.it\  i.Tj'l  «..  •  hov.  l..r«s»  a  i:-.  w  U'jrion  rijJLdjt 
!•  •  ;•:,..•  \  I  lo  tlielr  C.'lii'.r,.!!.  Tli^ise  p'nth'men 
:.■  /.•  |.;/.Il  !:e  I  t!.  U  adveirure.H.  antl  it  Ijj  to 
ill'  ir  I.MoIi   t!.:.i,  oi:r  n-rui  th  are  indi^bted  for 


t    •  •    •   t  ' 


<  ).i  i:! .:  r; .-.  i;/.  .»f  il.is  i-vU  r,  the  niis>ior.aries 
.«%.  r,'.  a  \..:r.'.:.'c»r-.vfil,  v.'ai  iiad  been  a  Huildhist 
pii.    :,  t»»  brin  f  up  s-ri:.»  c.miels  which  they 
had   !«-t:t  or.l   t  >   ;:.•».•••.   whil.*    th.-y   tinUlud 
pnjc.rin'f  Ih'.ir  cat.'«"}.i>.::s  and  tracts  in  the 
I.in:,';;::.','.'   <d'  t!ie  eor.n'.ry — th»j  Mon;^'ol.      At 
Ir'-t,  tho  .-: -..r-.^in   w..s  r.;Ll..T  late,  for  such  a 
journey;  b-it  n-.T- ov-:  r,  t::e  days  pri-'sed   on, 
and  thi    t:;;iii  'I.i   (:'..l    n  1   appear.      The  mis- 
sioa:;r:.  s  v...r.;  i»".  t!:.'  jM.:..t  of  >.l:;:iinLj  alone 
( iV.r  lliey  would  r.ot   l.:i.e  ;;nv  ( "iiineso   with 
ih-"..:)    iiit.i    tl:  •    (li.-irt^    of  Tari-ry,  at   the 
'.»v  •.•■;:. ii;f  hi  wiwLr,  \»i.x  i  ilu-lr  ennvert  and 
...    ■ ;  .-ji  •    •••••     t  »;»•;. t  v.;!.-%  li;.- j;jy»  and 

'   w      •  V    ..•■.:!..••  I:.  :  «...  -.  .::,  *   »)t  the 
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.  !'.    «  s  il..'  t. '..'•!'•  ••;>  •.;ej'l  i,!  {]]:  ir  ten', 

'»!.!•  ;i  \,..;  ;.^.;   Ui  I-.'  V!  :• ,   ••{•Id  :   .'-.n.!   s.»:!ic- 

ii'.:'  <    i'l    :*.    I:.  ■:^^    v.  I."  '.i    v. ;-.s   apt    to    be 

i"v'i..i..  '.\     h't;    I:i     f'L     l;..-\-     y]*  yt    i.:i     a 

Vo  caw  «./?«' d.'v,  and  .i'il;eii  l!ix  ui-iii!:.  v  Kl:"',  i  ft..ii;.e-..  v, ...  :i   iu  a  o-.H.-,  l..r.i-ic.     'i  h.'  i-ntiiv 
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hauaehiild  w«s  in  one  large  rnnni,  where  all  Ihe 
ouokin^,  eating,  aloepin?,  UJkin^'.  and  aculding 

*    — -lo   aay   nothing   of  smoking   and 

_  In  tiio  noiiJat  of  lliu  opnitiaent, 
tfaero  it  altnjK  a  hrge  nnvi  couutcr,  on 
which  every Ixidy  sita  and  lies  down  to  stvi'p. 
In  one  eoA  of  this  caunler  boilers  ore  ioaerled 
for  the  couhiag;  nnd  the  heitt  Drom  the 
furnace  ptasea  into  the  interior  of  Uio  "bang," 
M  the  ciiiinter  is  called,  ollbrding  a  vr.Tm  ied 
to  everybody.  A  reed  naUin;;,  or  n  floor  of 
pUnks,  is  aprend  under  the  sleeper;  but  if  ho 
do  not  accurately  oaderatand  how  lo  place 
the  reeds,  or  Ihe  pinnks,  he  is  likely  to  bo 
"done  brown"  on  one  side,  while  the  otht-r 
mny  chance  to  bo  stiff  with  ooid.  If  this  is 
cleverly  managed,  there  is  still  mui^h  which  is 
not  exactly  conducive  to  sleep ;  for  inslonoe, 
awarms  of  vermin,  clouds  of  tobacco,  and 
the  fuinea  of  burning  dung,  of  garlje,  and 
rancid  oil,  such  us  the  colloU'Wiuk  is  Halting 
in.  Then  there  is  the  gossip  of  one  pirty, 
who  may  like  to  lie  awiikc  very  late,  ehalling 
over  their  lea;  or  of  another,  who  mny  prete 
having  their  ten  in  the  middle  of  tim  night ; 
or  of  a  third,  who  may  wsnt  it  before  they  go 
out  at  daybreak.  On  tlie  whole,  wo  feel  that 
whenever  we  travel  there,  we  shall  prefer  the 
lent,  if  we  can  but  keep  up  any  vital  warmth 
in  H  at  all.  In  a  tent,  one  can  at  least  have 
a  choice  of  pasture;  whereas,  in  a  Tartar 
inn,  the  aleepera  on  a  bang;,  if  numcroas,  must 
lie  in  a  circle,  with  their  feet  all  together  in 
the  middle.  It  must  be  a  euriousaight  lo  the 
epidere  just  over  their  heads.  Oa  the  (irsl 
night  the  priests  slept  in  their  tent — a  peculiar 
pie<!e  of  business  being  to  be  done  in  the 
morning,  to  which  they  did  not  wish  to  draw 
attention  from  heathens.  They  found  they 
were  not  yet  out  of  reach  of  Chinese  cuatoms, 
far  thev  were  roused  from  their  first  doze  by 
a  horrime  noise,  such  ns  scarcely  anythbg  but 
ft  Chinese  gong  could  produce.  It  was  the 
loapeelnr  of  Darkness,  who  made  auch  a  din 
with  his  tam-tam,  (hat  the  tigers  and  wolves 
nil  made  off  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  One 
would  put  up  with  any  noise  for  such  a 

The  business  which  the  priests  had  to  do  in 
the  morning  was  to  uhange  their  appearance. 
The  Christians  at  the  Inn  knew  it,  and  were 
very  unhappy  itboutit;  but  the  missioaanes 
were  determined  to  assume  n  priestly  dress. 
In  China,  they  had  been  compelled  to  dress 
like  the  laity.  Now,  they  choose  to  dress  like 
the  priests  of  Buddha,  to  secure  respect  to 
their  vocation.  So  S.  nourished  his  raxor,  and 
cnt  off  the  long  tails  that  hung  down  behind, 
and  shaved  their  crowns.  Then  tliey  dressed 
themselves  all  in  yellow  and  red,  sent  away 
the  hat  wine  and  the  chaflnof-dish,  declaring 
that  good  Lamas  renounced  drinking  and 
smoking  ;  took  each  n  roll,  steamed  in  the 
(Vlmnce,  nnd  nte  it  beside  a  rivulet,  indulging 
in  the  luxury  of  the  wild  currants  that  grew 
Dn  the  banks. 

They  were  now  to  leave  all  Christians 


behind,^  end  enter  on  the  wilds.  Off  Ihey  set' 
in  their  yellow  gowns,  up  a  tremendous 
mnnntain,  tnrestt.>d  with  nild  beasts,  and 
robbers,  and  frosts,  and  pitfults.  Of  all  these 
horrors,  the  thieves  apncar  to  be  the  worst — 
thejr  are  such  aboniiuame  hypocrites,  with  all 
their  cruelty !  They  spe:ik  very  sweetly  lo 
the  traveller,  telling  him  that  they  .are  tired. 
And  find  it  rather  cold,  nnd  have  need  of  his 
horse,  his  cloak,  and  so  on,  till  he  la  abaolnhjy 
stripped  of  everything.  If  he  comply  at 
oncov  he  is  humbly  thanked,  and  left  to  die  in 
the  frost  If  he  refVisi>,  he  is  at  once  mur- 
dered, wbich  acemi  the  milder  fate  of  the 
two.  The  priests  saw  nothing  of  them,  hnp- 
(nly,  and  arrived  at  the  very  aingnlru-  place 
whicb  may  be  found  at  Ihe  top  of  th:it  moun- 
tain ;  a  platform,  which  is  a  whole  day's 
joamey  in  length  and  breadth,  and  from 
which  the  traveller  can  see,  far  in  tho  deserla 
of  Tartary,  the  tents  of  wandering  tribes — 
beehives  in  form,  black  in  coloor,  and  ranged 
cresconta  on  the  slopes  of  rising  grounds. 


Here  must  the  party  oncimp-for the  night; 
the    first    really  wild    encampment     Th 
desperately  afraid  of  the  robbers. 


tliey  cboso  a  rvUrod  nook  where  tall  trees 
grew,  and  there  pitched  their  tent,  and  set 
their  great  dog  Araalan  to  watch.  Some- 
body had  given  them  a  stock  of  paste — libs 
voriuicelli — which,  boiled  with  paringa  of 
bacon,  was  to  tnohc  n  savoary  supper,  when 
the  pot  bubbled,  each  drew  forth  his  wooden 
cup  from  his  girdle,  and  helped  himself:  but 
the  food  was  absolutely  nnvatable ;  so,  as  in 
tho  momin«,  tho  priesU  carried  each  a  roll, 
and  went  for  a  walk;  and  this  time,  they 
found  some  wild  cherriea,  and  a  scarlet  apple 
of  a  pleawuit  acid.  Aa  we  go  on,  we  find  that 
their  commonest  food  was  ten,  thickened  with 
oatmeal  The  tea  is  n  strong  coarse  kind,  left 
over  when  tho  Goer  leaves  are  prepared  for 
European  sale.  The  leaves  are  pressed  into 
musses,  called  bricks,  and  thus  carried  all 
over  Central  Asia,  and  into  Russia.  The 
Tartars  knead  oatmeni  into  their  bowl  of  lea, 
with  the  knuckle  of  the  forefinger;  nnd  on 
this  mess  they  seem  able  to  live  for  any 
length  of  time.  When  they  can  butter  their 
tea — present  n  bowl  to  a  guest  with  half  an 
inch  u(  butter  Runling  on  the  surface — that 
is  very  fine  hospitality  indeed.  Tho  fuel  used 
is  "argols" — dried  dung,  which  always 
abounds,  of  course,  in  a  pastoral  country. 
The  argots  of  goats  and  sheep  bum  with  so 
intense  a  heat  aa  to  bring  n  bar  of  iron  to  a 
u'hite  heat,  and  leave,  instead  of  a»hea.  a 
sort  of  pumice-stone.  Next  come  the  argols 
of  camels,  and  then  those  of  oxen.  Those  of 
horses  and  other  noo-rumlnnling  animals,  are 
tho  worst  foel.  Our  travellers  were  at  times 
half-auffocated  with  the  volumes  of  smoke 
they  Bent  out,  while  there  was  little  heat ;  so 
they  kept  this  kind  for  tinder. 

On  Ihe  plateau  where  they  now  wore,  stands 
on  Obo ;  a  pile  of  stone'*,  where  the  Tartars 
come  to  worship  the  apliit  of  the  mountain. 
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Some  devotees  hang  therefrom  bones  nnd 
Btrips  of  cluth,  with  inscriptions.  Other  pious 
souls  deposit  monoy  in  nn  urn  set  for  the 
purpose.  Very  soon  after,  comes  some  other 
pious  soul — Chinese,  however — who  bends  and 
kneels,  and  is  very  busy  about  the  urn,  after 
which  it  is  found  empty  by  the  next  wayfarer. 
AAer  descending  from  the  plateau,  the  tra- 
vellers journeyed  through  a  region  desolated  by 
the  possession  of  gold  and  silver  mines.  The 
Chinese  are  very  apt  at  gold  discover}'.  The 
form  of  a  hill  tells  them  whether  or  not  to 
look  for  gold.  A  hill  was  found  here,  consists 
ing  mainly  of  rich  ore.  Tradition  assorts 
that  at  the  news,  twelve  thousand  outcasts 
and  bandits  assembled  :  and  besides  reducing 
the  value  of  gold  in  China  one  half,  they  laid 
waste  the  whole  country  by  their  violence. 
Having  robbed  a  Queen,  on  pilgrimage,  of  her 
jewels,  she  made  such  bitter  complaints,  that 
the  Tartar  soldiery  were  called  out.  They 
found  the  miners  a  formidable  foe,  but  they 
drove  them  in  ut  last.  The  survivors  were 
blocked  up  in  their  mine,  where  they  had 
taken  refuge ;  and  there  the  starving  wretches 
howled  and  screamed  for  some  days,  before 
their  misery  ceased  in  death.  What  a  s|)ectacle 
that  gold  mine  must  be — with  the  skelutons 
peopling  its  rich  recesses!  The  few  miners 
who  escaped  death  by  the  sword  and  hunger, 
had  their  eyes  put  out,  and  were  driven  forth 
to  take  their  chance.  This  story  may  seem 
to  some  people  to  show  that  the  discovery  of 
a  gold  hela  is  not  always  a  very  happy 
thing.  In  the  pn^sent  case,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  who  was  the  better  for  it 

On  the  missionaries  went,  now  and  then 
entering  a  town,  but,  for  the  most  part,  en- 
camping in  the  wildest  places  imaginable.  To 
enV'r  a  town  was  no  cisy  matter,  the  streets 
being  sul-Ii  a  mass  ot  putrid  mud  that  the  soft 
feet  of  the  camel  can  take  no  hold,  and  there 
is  every  danger  of  its  falling  on  its  side:  in 
which  case  suffocation  is  almost  inevitible. 
As  for  smaller  beasts  of  burden,  they  may  be 
expected  to  sink  and  bo  swallowed  up;  in 
which  case  the  carcase  remains,  to  aggravate 
the  perpt'tual  stench ;  and  the  baggage  does 
md  remain,  if  dexterous  Chinamen  are  at 
hand  to  help  themsehes  to  it  In  towns 
admitting  of  commerce,  the  articles  are 
horses,  oxen,  and  camels  on  the  one  hand, 
and  brick-t.^a,  tobacco,  linen,  and  some 
common  fabrics  on  the  other.  If  any  Chinese 
who  happened  to  be  in  town  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Lamas  of  the  West,  as  the 
priests  were  called,  they  came  about  X\w 
stranijers,  uttering  the  most  charminir  senti- 
ments  about  men  being  all  brothers,  and  so 
forth,  the  consi»quence  of  which  was  usually 
some  outrat^t'ous  cheating,  or  other  treachery. 
Tlu;  travellers  much  preferred  seeing  a  rou«:h 
Tartar  ride  up  to  their  ti-nt  in  the  wilds,  to 
ask  thiMU  to  euro  his  child  or  his  moth»'r.  or 
to  draw  his  horoscope,  that  he  might  kn(»w 
who  had  carried  olF  his  horses ;  or,  possibly, 
to  bring  a  prudi^ioualy  fat  sheep  for  sale  *,  or 


to  beg  some  meal  to  knead  into  his  tea. 
Throughout  the  narrative  the  priests  speuk 
with  affection  of  the  kindly  simplicity  of  Witt 
roving  races,  and  with  indulgence  of  their 
wild  passions,  which,  it  must  be  owned, 
are  less  dis:igreeable  to  hear  of  than  the 
mean  faults  attributed  to  the  Chinese.  It 
must  also  be  owned,  however,  that  the 
Chinese  can  hardly  do  anything  worse 
than  some  Tartar  acts  that  wo  hear  of 
— for  instance,  the  ceremonial  of  a  funeral 
in  the  case  of  a  chief.  The  expensive  edifice, 
adorned  with  figures  of  the  Buddhist  mytho- 
logy, and  stored  with  treasure,  all  ready 
for  the  next  life,  may  be  no  matter  of 
quarrel ;  but  when  we  read  how  the  great 
man  is  to  be  attended,  we  certainly  think  the 
plan  as  biui  ns  any  ever  made  in  China.  The 
most  beautiful  young  people  that  can  be 
found,  youths  and  maidens,  aro  mode  to 
swallow  mercury  till  tht'y  are  suffocated— 
the  idea  being  that  people  who  die  in  that 
w.  y  look  fresher  than  any  other  corpsea;  and 
the  defunct  company  are  then  placed  in  atti- 
tudes round  the  bier — all  standing,  and  one 
holding  the  snuff-phial,  another  the  pipe,  and 
another  the  fan.  In  their  zeal  to  TUBrd  the 
dead,  the  Tartars,  for  once,  are  found  to  excel 
the  Chinese  in  ingenuity.  They  have  invented 
a  bow,  which  may  be  called  a  cluster  of  bows, 
so  formidable  as  a  defence  of  treasure,  that 
Chinamen  come  and  buy  it  A  series  of  bows 
have  their  arrows  on  the  string,  ready  to  fly. 
The  opening  of  the  door  of  the  tomb  or 
cavern  discharges  the  first  arrow,  which 
causes  the  dischirge  of  the  second,  and  so 
on,  till  the  intruder  l>ecomes  a  very  pincushion. 
It  is  only  the  irreatest  men  that  may  be  buried 
in  this  way.  The  next  richest  are  burned  in 
furnaces,  and  their  hemes,  powdered,  are 
worked  up  with  meal  into  cakes,  which  are 
piled  into  a  heap  in  the  tomb.  It  is  to  be 
inferred  tint  it  is  only  the  very  greatest 
men  who  may  take  snuff  and  smoke  in  the 
next  life.  The  poorest  are  carried  up  to 
the  tops  of  mountains,  or  cast  down  into 
ravines,  with  wolves  and  carrion  birds  for 
their  undertakers.  The  very  best  burial  in  the 
whole  world,  we  are  told,  is  in  the  Lamasery 
(Buddhist  temple)  of  the  Five  Towers. 
Any  one  buried  there  is  sure  of  a  happy 
transmigration.  The  reason  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  Five  Towers  is  that  Bud<lha  himself  has 
chohcn  to  reside,  for  the  last  few  centuries,  in 
the  interior  of  a  mountain  close  by.  A  man 
who  carried  thither  the  bones  ot  his  father 
and  mother,  in  1842,  told  the  missionaries 
that  he  had  himself  seen  Buddha  there.  He 
|»eeped  through  a  very  small  spy-hole  near 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  but,  for  a  time, 
could  see  nothing.  At  length  he  became 
j  ahle  to  discern,  in  the  dim  shadow,  the  t;iee 
<»f  Bmldha,  who  was  sit:in«r  cross-leyfjt'd, 
dtiing  nothing,  but  receiving  the  worshi])  of 
his  pricMts  tVom  all  countries. 

On  tiiey  went, — tln'se  good  men — mi'eting 
with  strange  disasters,  wliich,  however,  they 
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endured  cheerfiilly  always,  und  joyfully 
when  the  good-niilure  of  llie  Tartars  was 
brought  out  by  pn-ssure  of  cireumslanceB. 
One  dnr,  they  were  in  gri;at  delight, 
at  entonng  tbiokcta  of  6r  ond  tiirch,  on  b. 
moiiDtnin  ^de:  bat  lol  bel'ure  them,  in 
altituda  of  nttack,  wero  three  eoonnouB 
wolvL-B.  S.  wrung  the  dobc*  of  the  MtUi-Is. 
which  were  pierced  lo  bold  the  bridle  pegs: 
the  (MLOicI^  sent  furUi  borrlblE  screcehlagt, 
which  ecnred  Iho  woIvcb:  nnd  M.  GAtwt, 
rushing  afUr  them,  to  sure  the  don,  mrtdo  ao 
bra»e  a  habbub  as  to  put  the  foe  to  ftigliL 
Great  wm  their  joy  one  day  at  meeting  a 
hunter,  who  cnrriud  behind  him  a  fioa  roebuck. 
They  were  tired  of  oatmeal  and  muttoo-fut, 
and  their  atomacha  were  out  nf  order  for 
want  of  better  food.  They  bought  tlic  roe- 
buck for  two  shillinga  and  a  penny,  which  is 
a  third  of  the  price  of  a  sheep.  With  glee, 
they  stopped  at  noon,  at  n  grnaay  spot,  beside 
a  foonlam  of  sweet  water;  and  there,  on^er 
the  wallercd  pioc  trees,  set  up  their  tent, 
dctenntned  to  make  holiday ;  and  there 
did  8,  cut  up  ihe  deer,  and  cook  some 
dnlei-table  veoiaoa  steaks,  Down  sat  th<; 
three  on  the  grass,  with  the  boiler-lid  for 
their  dish,  in  the  middle,  hungry  and  happy, 
when  they  heard  a  prodicioua  noise  over- 
head, and  a  swooping  eagle  potineed  upon 
their  meat,  nnd  carried  it  off,  dealing  a  smart 
Iwx  oD  the  ear  to  S.  as  a  final  insult  8.  was 
furious:  but,  happily,  there  was  plenty  more 
TenisoD  hanging  on  a  tree  behind  them. 

At  the  great  city  called  Blue  Town,  they 
lodged  at  the  hotel  of  the  Three  Perfections, 
which  they  did  not  relish  bo  well  as  the  hotel 
of  Proridence,  as  they  themselves  named  a 
cavern  which  they  discovered  when  in  extreme 
danger  of  being  destroyed  by  a  hurricane. 
They  carried  so  little'  money — vowed  to 
poverty  as  they  were — that  there  was 
Dccasiou  for  alt  their  shrewdness,  and  for  all 
their  contentment  and  cheerfulness,  when 
their  safety — to  any  Diithing  of  their  comfort 
—depended  on  their  making  purchases  by  the 
way.  They  went  forth  from  the  Hotel  of 
the  Three  Perfections,  to  buy  winter  clothing, 
and  there  is  something  charming  in  the 
merriment  with  which  they  tell  of  their 
aheepskin  garments,  greasy,  ill-litting,  nnd 
sordid,  and  their  foi-skio  caps,  which  were 
all  thai  they  could  afford  themselves  as  a 
defence  against  the  wintry  storms  that  they 
were  about  to  encounter.  The  landlord  of 
this  triply-perfect  hotel  was  proud  of  his 
guests,  and  made  a  merely  nominal  charge, 
stipulating  only  for  their  good  word  on  behalf 
of  his  new  establishment 

When  they  had  tmvelled  above  a  month, 
Arsalan,  the  great  dog,  was  miasiog.  This 
waa  a  terrible  loss.  S.  could  account  for  it 
only  by  saying  that  Araalan  was  Chinese, 
and  that  therefore  it  was  natural  to  him  to 
sneak  out  of  hardship.  The  priests  comforted 
each  other  with  the  consideration  that  Arsalan 
was  ao  heavy  a  sleeper  at  night  that  he  might 


not  be  so  good  s  protection  as  be  appeared 
but  they  long  missed  his  companionship  hj  ] 
day,  though  the  loss  of  hia  cxci'lleiit  appetite 
alTorded  each  of  them  a  t>etter  meal. 

On  they  went,  to  the  great  Velluw  River, 
which  was  in  a  state  of  overflow,  but  w 
taust  be  crossed  now,  nnd  again  further 
for  it  makes  a  vast  loop  here — a  great  scoop 
into  tliB  heart  of  Tarlary.  They  found  n 
broad  sea  where  the  river  should  IinTs  been. 
Having  vowed  to  reach  Ll^-Ssa,  the  c 
Buddhism,  nnd  set  up  tliu  cross  therv,  they 
would  Dot  go  back.  Guinground  wasoutoflhe 
question:  and  they  had  not  funds  to  enable 
them  to  pauses  So  they  prayed,  and  resolved 
to  commit  themselves  to  mud  and  marsh. 
They  bought  fodder,  and  rolls  fried  in  mutton- 
fdt,  and  plunged  into  the  slime.  That  evening 
they  told  their  bends  on  a  dike  which  they 
hua  managed  to  reach ;  and  they  had  eyes 
and  hearts  for  the  bcanty  of  the  bruad  moon- 
Hhioe  on  the  vast  river  on  which  their  lives 
were  to  be  in  peril  on  the  morrow.  Instead 
of  sleeping  they  were  shivering  with  cold  all 
night;  and,  in  the  morning,  they  fonnd  the 
marshea  sheeted  wth  ice.  They  reached  a 
pasturage  at  lost;  but  so  exhausted,  hnlf- 
drowneo,  and  plastered  with  mud,  that  they 
could  not  proceed  for  several  days.  They 
spent  their  time  ia  freeing  their  clutliea  from 
swarms  of  liuo,  which  bad  been  to  them  a  far 
severer  trial  than  wolves  and  hurricanes, 
hunger  or  cold,  latigue  or  frequent  ti 
deaUi.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  be- 
lieving that  the  meanest  insect  may  contain 
the  soul  of  the  greatest  man,  kill  nothing  that 
they  can  leave  alive ;  and  this  imposes  a 
terrible  amount  of  vermin-killing  on  travellers 
who  are  not  Buddhists.  When  this  was  done 
by  our  priests,  and  they  saw  their  linen  drying 
on  thp  grass,  they  looked  nt  e:ich  other, 
"  radiant  with  satlsl^elion."  Tliey  took  a 
sleep  at  noon,  for  midnight  waa  so  beamiful 
that  they  could  not  tear  themselves  from 
observation  of  it  By  day  all  waa  hushed  in 
these  deaert  solitudes.  By  night,  a  ei 
of  aqoatic  birds  arrived  from  all  parts  of  the 
heavens,  and, as  they  descended  upon  the  moon- 
lit pools,  "tilled  the  air  with  wild  harmony." 
Some  would  have  found  only  discord  in  ihe 
shrill  cries  of  these  passionate  creatures, 
battling  for  the  tufts  of  marsh  grass;  but 
wherever  there  was  harmony,  however  latent, 
these  misaionarioa  were  sure  to  hear  il  "' 
observable  too,  that  they  tell  us  as 
about  these  buds  as  if  they  were  only 
naturalists,  and  had  nothmg  but  birds  to 
attend  to. 

And  now  came  the  cold.  The  camels  licked 
the  ice  on  the  river,  when  no  water  could  be 
had.  The  men  would  have  been  frozen  with 
their  clothes  into  atatuea.  If  one  h.id  not 
watched  while  the  others  slept,  to  keep  up  a 
great  lira.  The  tent  nuils  snapped  like  glass; 
the  sand  of  the  desert  had  suddenly  l)ecomi 
simdstone,  and  would  not  receive  the  pegs,  oi 
when  in,  let  them  out,  without  the  application 
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of  boilinjf  water.  On  went  the  travellers,  over 
bare,tr«)zen  mountains,  whose  sunimitH  were  in 
tlie  clouds.  The  hcasls  dnijfijed  on  with  bleed- 
in*^  feet.  The  men  were  too  much  occupied 
with  the  f.int:istie  Hcene  to  eare  for  their  toil ! 
They  crossed  the  Vcdiow  River  ag^iin,  and 
dipped  into  China,  resting  now  at  the  Hotel 
of  JuHtice  and  Mercy,  and  Again  at  the  Inn  of 
the  Five  Felicitiesi  to  obtain  strength  to  pro- 
ceed at  all.  Then  again  through  the  Great 
Wall,  which  stretch«d  out  and  away  over  the 
hills,  and  on  to  the  brink  of  the  Blue  Sea — 
the  vast  expanse,  three  hundred  miles  in 
circumference,  whose  waters  arc  like  those  of 
the  se:i,  and  exhibit  tides  with  the  same  regu- 
larity, sequestered  as  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
largest  continent  of  our  globe.  Our  tra- 
vellers have  leisure  for  a  joke  at  the  **  fiddle- 
faddle  shepherds  of  Virgil"  twining  flowers, 
and  piping  through  reeds,  in  contrast  with 
the  bearded,  well-armed,  stalwart  shepherds 
who  guard  their  flocks  from  the  brigands  on 
the  margin  of  the  Blue  Sea. 

The  signs  of  Buddhist  worship  mnltiply  as 
the  priests  advance  towards  Lla-Ssa,  where 
they  hope  to  see  the  Grand  Lama,  and  to  do 
great  things.  There  are  mountains  to  cross 
which  can  l)e  attempted  only  in  company  with 
a  caravan ;  so  they  dwell  in  a  Lamasery,  among 
priests  and  students,  till  the  great  caravan 
arrives;  and  everyday  the  likeness  between 
their  own  faith  !ind  that  which  they  are  come 
to  overthrow  grows  upon  them,  and  fills  them 
with  hope  and  new  courage.  And  they  have 
need  of  all  the  courage  that  can  be  had.  Their 
track  over  the  huge  mountiiin  chain  is  strewn 
as  they  go  with  frozen  beasts,  and  with  not  a 
few  bodies  of  men,  who  cannot  be  warmed, 
and  must  die  as  they  fall.  M.  (labct  survived 
with  diflicultv,  and  only  by  the  incessant  care 
of  his  comrades.  Brigands  were  on  the  watch, 
and  there  was  a  battle.  There  was  a  rogi<»n 
of  foul  air  among  the  mountains,  which  it 
required  the  most  determined  courage  to  get 
through ;  and  the  s:ime  may  be  said  of  the 
snow-drifts  which  overtook  the  caravan.  As 
soon  as  they  got  down  to  the  grass  i.gairi. 
there  was  a  fire  in  the  camp ;  and  in  the  first 
town  there  was  a  population  of  thieves,  which 
left  no  hope  of  repose  to  the  traveller.  The 
hearts  of  the  missionaries  do  not  appear  to 
have  drooped ;  but  that  of  the  reader  docs,  till 
he  finds  that  Lla-Sna  is  now  not  far  oil* 

They  did  get  there  at  l<ist,  then  ?  Ves,they 
did.  And  how  was  it  with  them  when  they 
had  reached  their  goal .'  They  did  not  see 
the  (Jrand  Lama.  'l'h«^  fear  v.as  that — (tliv* 
priests  have  written  it,  so  we  may) — tiiis  jrod 
incarnate  should  catch  the  small-pox,  which 
was  known  to  have  been  in  the  caravan.  B:it 
all  else  seemed  to  go  well.  The  nii<siiinaries 
were  protected  and  honoured  by  the  Thi'm-lian 
authorilics,  and  the  priests  of  ButMha,  lii;,-h 
and  low.  They  set  up  their  cnutiiix,  mi'I 
dressed  their  altar,  and  put  on  their  s:;it«m1 
garrneiits, and  felt  that  their  work  w;;s  so  well 
bi'gun  iui  to  be  half  done.    Tlieir  he.-irts  were 


singing  f«)r  joy  when  the  devil  overthrew  their 
work — the  devil  in  the  shape  of  our  old 
enemy,  the  Chinese  CommisHioner,  Ki-Chan, 
who  was  Viceroy  of  Canton  when  tho  war 
broke  out,  and  who  failed  in  his  negociutions 
for  peace  with  the  English.  This  able  man 
was  recovering  from  his  disgraces  in  1846| 
and  was  envoy  at  LhuSsa  when  tho  mission- 
aries arrived  there.  In  order  to  please  his 
Emperor,  who  could  not  relish  having 
Europeans  beyond  his  frontier  in  the  heart  of 
Asia,  Ki-(]!han  determimtd  that  the  strungera 
should  leave  Llu-Ssn.  The  grieved  Thilietiana 
had  no  power  to  resist.  They  could  only 
testify  their  good-will  by  every  method,  open 
or  secret  (but  especially  secret),  that  they 
could  devise.  Tho  missionaries  could  not 
obtain  leave  to  shape  their  journey  by  the 
wayof  Calcuttii:  but  they  were  conveyed  with 
as  much  convenii^nco  and  honour  as  could  be 
command(>d  by  the  long  route  to  China  nod 
through  it.  For  the  sake  of  their  faith  and 
its  future  prospects  (they  say),  they  battled 
stoutly  for  their  dignity  and  convenience: 
and  when  they  had  obt;iined  it,  they  enjoyed 
it  with  the  glee  of  a  couple  of  scliool-boys,  out 
on  a  half.holiday.  The  first  part  of  the 
journey,  over  tho  mountain  rt^gion  which 
guards  tho  Chinese  frontier,  was  necessarily 
formidable — full  of  danger  and  hardship. 
Once  in  China,  they  called  for  their  palan- 
keens nnd  travelled  luxuriously,  at  the  public 
expense,  across  the  whtile  breadth  of  China. 

They  lever  g:ive  up; — never  thought  of 
this  interruption  as  more  than  a  suspension  of 
their  missi«m.  And  they  were  right  They 
are  gone  back  to  their  work,  after  having 
sent  a  spirited  appeal  to  their  own  govern- 
ment, und  undergone  an  examination  befi)re 
the  Grand  Mandarins  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

"WHO  iMUKDEKED  DOVVNIET 


AnouT  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
whenever  any  student  of  the  Mariscrlial  College, 
Abeniecn,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  tho 
humbler  clti/.«'ns,  he  was  assailed  with  tho 
cpiestion,  **  Who  murdered  Downie  T  Reply 
and  r»'j«>ii;der  generally  brought  on  a  collision 
between  **town  and  gown;"  althoui,'h  tho 
y<»un;^  gentlemen  were  accused  of  what  was 
chronologically  impossible.  People  have  a  right 
to  b^;  ani^^ry  at  beini,'  stigmatised  as  mnrdtTi-rs, 
when  their  accusers  liaie  prob.ibility  on  their 
side  :  but  the  *' taking  idF'of  Downie  occurred 
when  the  i'ownsmen,  so  maligned,  were  in 
swiiildling  chithes. 

But  there  was  a  time,  when  to  be  branded 
as  an  ;u'complii'e  in  tin*  slaughter  of  Rii-hard 
Downie,  made  the  blood  run  to  tlie  dn-rk  of 
many  a  youth,  and  sent  him  home  to  his 
b'nilis,  t!u^iiir||t.fiil  jind  subdued.  D»»\vnie  w;ts 
saf.rist  or  janitor  at  Maris-li.il  College.  One 
of  iii"*  tlutifs  consisted  in  scfuring  the  g  itr  by 
a  cerl.iiii  hour;  prexious  to  whli-h  all  the 
^^Ulll•[:t^  had  to  asseinl)!«*  in  tho  common  ball, 
where  a  Latin  prayer  was  delivered  by  the 
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principal.  WheUicr,  in  dischnrglag  this  func- 
tion, Dowoie  wna  more  rigid  thno  his  pre- 
decessor in  oifiue,  or  whether  he  beeuoe 
stricter  in  the  perfomiaoce  of  it  at  one  time 
than  snolher,  cannot  now  be  ascertained  ; 
bBt  Ihera  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  oloaed  the 
gate  nilh  austere  punctuality,  and  that 
UiosB  who  were  not  iu  tha  comoion  hall 
within  a  minute  of  the  prescribed  time,  were 
t  out.  and  w?ro  afterwards  reprimiindcd 
and  fiucd  by  the  principal  nnd  professors 
The  Btndenia  became  irritalod  nt  this  atricl- 
s,  and  took  every  petiy  nieacs  o(  annoying 
aacriat ;  he,  in  his  turn,  applied  the  screw 
at  other  points  of  ncndemic  routine,  nnd  a 
Gerae  war  soon  bcgnn  to  rage  between  the 
oollegians  and  the  humble  funi'tionnry. 
DowDiQ  look  care  that  in  all  his  proceedings 
he  kept  within  the  strict  letter  of  the  law: 
but  bis  opponents  were  not  so  careful,  and 
the  decisiona  of  the  Tulecs  were  uDifomly 
•^nst  thsm,  and  in  [ftvour  of  Downie, 
Reprimands  and  linea  having  fuiled  in  pro- 
ducing due  subordination,  rustication,  sus- 
pension, and  even  the  extreme  sentence  of 
Sulsion  had  to  be  put  in  foruc;  and,  in  the 
,  tiw  and  order  prevailed.  But  a  secret 
and  deadly  grudge  continued  to  be  enter- 
tained o^mat  Downie.  Various  schemes  of 
revenge  were  thought  of 

Downie  was,  in  common  with  teachers  nnd 
taught,  enjoying  the  leisure  of  the  short  New 
'  Year's  vAcntion — the  pleasure  being  no  doubt 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  annoyances  lo  which 
be  had  beed  subjected  dnring  the  recent  bick- 
erings— when,  as  he  waa  one  evening  aeatvd 
with  his  family  in  his  official  rcaidcDce  at  the 

Sate,  a  messenger  Infurined  him  that  a  gen- 
emao  at  a  neighbouring  hotel  wished  to  speak 
with  him.  Downie  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
LB  ushered  from  one  room  into  another,  till  at 
length  he  found  himself  in  a  large  apartment 
buns  with  black,  and  lighted  by  a  solitary 
:andle.  After  waiting  for  aome  time  in  this 
itrnngo  place,  abont  nfty  figures, niso  dressed 
n  block,  and  with  black  masks  on  their  faces, 
presented  themselves.  1'hey  arranged  them- 
selves in  the  form  of  a  Court,  and  Downie, 
pale  with  terror,  w.ia  given  to  understand 
that  he  was  about  to  bo  put  on  his  trial. 

A  judge  took  his  seat  on  the  bench ;  a  clerk 
mi  public  prosecutor  aal  below;  a  jury  was 
Amponelled  in  front;  and  witnesses  and  spec- 
tutors  stood  around.  Downie  at  Srst  set 
down  the  whole  nffiiraa  o  joke;  but  the  pro- 
ceedings were  conducted  with  such  persistent 
gravity,  that,  in  splto  of  himself,  he  began  to 
believe  in  the  genuine  mission  of  the  awful 
tribunal.  Tho  clerk  read  an  indicImesL. 
charging  him  with  conspiring  agunst  the 
liberties  of  the  students;  witnesses  were 
ex-imioed  in  due  form,  tha  public  prosecu- 
tor addressed  the  jury;  and  the  judge 
summed  up.  * 

"Gentlemen."  said  Downie,  "the  joke  hns 
been  carried  fur  enough— it  is  selling  liilf, 
and  mj  wife  and  family  will    dq    gelUog 
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aniiouB  about  me.     If  1  have  been 

with  you  in  time  past,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  and 

I  assure  yoa    I    will  take    moie    core    in 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  the  judge, 
without  pnying  the  slightest  attention  lo  Uiis 
appeal,  "consider  your  verdict;  and,  If  yoa 
wish  to  retire,  do  so," 

The  Jury  retired.  During  their  absence 
the  most  profound  silence  was  observed  :  and 
except  renewing  the  solitary  candle  tbnt  burnt 
beside  the  judge,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
movement. 

The  jury  returned  and   recorded  a  verdict 

of  GCTLTV. 

The  judge  solemnly  assumed  a  huge  black 
cap.  and  addressed  the  prisoner. 

"Richard  Downie)  The  jury  have  unaui- 
mously  found  yon  guilty  of  conspiring  against 
the  just  liberty  and  inimuniiies  of  the  students 
of  Marischal  College.  You  have  wantonly 
provoked  and  insulted  those  inotTensive  liegea 
for  some  months,  and  your  punishment  will 
assuredly  be  condign.  You  must  prepare  for 
death.  In  fifteen  minutes  the  sentence  of  the 
Court  will  be  carried  into  effect" 

The  judge  placed  his  watch  on  the  bench. 
A  block,  an  nxe,  and  a  bog  of  sawdust 
were  brought  into  the  centre  of  the  room.  A 
figure  more  terrible  than  any  that  had  yet 
appeared  came  forward,  and  prepared  to  act 
the  part  of  doomster. 

It  wna  now  past  midnight,  there  was  no 
aound  audible  save  the  ominous  licking  of  the 
judge's  watch.  Downie  became  more  and 
raorv  alarmed. 

"  Fur  any  sake,  gentlemen,"  aaid  the  ter- 
rified man,  "  lot  me  home.  I  promise 
that  TOO   never  agniu  shall   have  cause   for 

"  lUchord  Downie,"  remarked  the  judge, 
"you  are  VNioty  wasting  the  few  momenta 
that  are  left  you  on  carlh.  Vou  are  In  ihe 
hitods  of  those  who  must  have  your  life-  No 
human  power  csn  save  you.  Attempt  to 
utter  one  cry,  and  you  are  seized,  and  your 
doom  completed  before  you  can  utter  another. 
Bvcry  one  here  present  has  sworn  n  solemn 
oath  never  to  reveal  the  proceedings  of  this 
night ;  they  are  known  to  none  but  our- 
selves; and  when  the  object  for  whith  we 
have  met  ts  accomplished,  we  shall  disperse 
unknown  to  any  one.  Prepare,  tlien,  for 
death;  other  6ve  minutes  will  be  allowed, 
but  no  more." 

The  unfortunate  man  in  an  agony  of  deadly 
terror  raved  and  shrieked  for  mercy ;  but  Ihe 
avengers  p.iid  no  heed  to  his  cries.  His 
fevered  trembling  lips  then  moved  «s  If  tn 
silent  prayer ;  for  he  felt  that  the  brief  spice 
between  him  and  eternity  was  but  aa  a  few 
more  lickings  of  that  ominous  watch. 

"  Now  I "  eiclaimed  the  judge. 

Four  persons  stepped  forward  and  seized 
Dowuie,  on  whose  features  a  cold  clammy 
sweat  had  burst  forth.  They  bired  his  neck, 
and  made  him  kneel  before  the  block. 
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hous?:hold  words. 


[Condncted  br 


"  iSlrikc!.'**  (t.vc.luimed  the  jud^c. 

'I'hc  fXi'ciitioni'r  Htrurk  the  iixe  on  lh« 
floor :  .'in  nsMist-int  on  the  opfMiHite  Rirhf  lifted 
nt  th(!  s:ini<^  nionii.'nt  a  wet  towel,  nnd  struck 
it  acrosH  the  neck  of  the  reeunilient  criminal. 
A  loud  lanirh  announced  that  the  juku  had 
ut  laHt  eonie  to  an  end. 

])iit  Downie  ri>sponded  not  to  tlic  uproarious 
merriment — they  laughed  njjain — i»ut  still  he 
movi'd  not — they  lifted  him,  and  Duwnie  \vn.s 
dead  ! 

Frii,'ht  had  killed  him  as  cfTeetually  as  if 
the  axe  of  u  real  headsman  hud  severed  his 
head  from  hi.H  body. 

It  was  a  trajredv  to  all.  Tho  modieal 
students  tried  to  open  a  vein,  but  all  was 
over  ;  and  the  eonspimtora  had  now  to  be- 
think themselves  of  .safety.  They  now  in 
reality  swore  an  (»ath  amonr^  themselves ;  and 
the  airri<:hted  young  men,  earryin«f  their  dis- 
guises with  them,  left  the  body  of  Downie 
Ivinsf  in  the  hotel.  One  of  their  numher 
told  the  landlord  that  their  entertainment 
was  not  yet  quite  over,  and  that  they  did 
not  wish  the  individual  that  was  left  in  the 
room  to  be  disturbed  for  some  hours.  This 
was  to  give  them  all  time  to  make  their 
escape. 

Next  morning  tho  body  was  found.  Judi- 
cial inquiry  was  instituted,  but  no  s;iti8faetory 
result  could  be  arrived  at  The  corpse  of  poor 
Downie  exhibited  no  mark  of  violence  inU;rnal 
or  oxt«>rnal.  The  ill-will  between  him  and  the 
students  was  known:  it  was  also  known  tliat 
tho  students  had  hired  apartments  in  the 
hotel  for  a  theatrical  representation — that 
Downie  had  been  sent  for  by  them ;  but 
beyond  this,  nothing  was  known.  No  noise 
had  been  heard,  an»l  no  proof  of  murder  eoulil 
be  adduced.  Of  two  hundred  students  .'it  the 
college*,  who  could  point  out  the  guilty  or 
suspected  fifty?  Moreover,  the  students  were 
scattered  i>ver  the  city,  and  the  ma;:i.strat<»s 
themselves  had  many  of  their  own  families 
amongst  the  number,  and  it  was  not  desirable 
to  go  into  the  alfair  too  minutely.  Downie's 
widow  and  family  wore.  pn)vided  for — an«l 
hisslauHiter  remained  a  mysterv:  until,  about 
fifteen  years  aftiT  itn  occurrence,  a  genlU-man 
on  his  death-bed  disclosed  the  whoU?  par- 
ticulars, and  avowed  himself  to  have  beloriijcd 
to  the  obnoxious  class  of  students  who  mur- 
dered Downie. 


CHIPS. 


WHAT  GC)r»FATni:iiS   IIAVK   Doxr.   FOU 

Wk  are  often  puzzled  to  know  what  our 
godf;jllier»    have    done    for    us:     we    know 
exactly  how    much  they  promised — we  have 
even  grateful     gUinjKscs    (»f    a   .silver   mui:  ;  j 
I   but   we   are   at    a   loss  to  know  the  pn-cise ' 
mount    of    moral    culture  —  the     p.irti<'ul.ir  i 
fii/iy//_Kof /nstruction  with  which  they  favoured 


us.  Omnibuses  labour  under  tho  same 
disadvantige  as  that  of  which  individuals 
complain.  But  those  have  godfathers  who 
positively  do  them  harm,  by  painting  upon 
the  panels  they  are  to  wear  through  lite,  names 
the  mo!»t  romantic  and  the  most  absurd.  I 
came  to  London  in  Ignorance  of  its  streets 
and  its  suburbs.  I  knew  nothing  of  Vaux- 
hall ;  I  was  a  stninger  to  the  charms  of  Green- 
wich ;  I  had  only  dreamt  nf  Blaekwall  nnd 
whitebait :  atnl  my  notions  concerning  the 
direction  of  (]!amden  Town  were  of  tho  haziest. 
I  was  told  that  I  need  not  fear,  inasmuch  as, 
by  keeping  in  the  principal  thoroughfares,  T 
should  always  find  omnibuses  that  would 
convey  me  to  any  tpiarter  of  the  great  city. 
But  I  80(m  discovered  that  I  had  been 
misled. 

The  first  day  I  walked  alone  tho  Strand,  I 
was  bound  for  St  John*s  Wood,  and  was 
told  that  I  had  only  to  look  out  for  an 
omnibus  proceeding  to  this  suburb  to  effect 
my  object  Accordingly  1  looked  about. 
First  came  by  tho  Faivourite,  but  why  the 
favourite  ?  Had  it  won  an  Omnibus  race,  and 
was  now  bound  on  another?  Then  followed 
Jones!  Jones! — by  its  s|K'ed  it  seemed  to  be 
bound  for  the  whereabouts  of  Davy  Jones: 
but  why  Jones?  Is  Jones  a  great  public 
character  who  has  given  his  name  to  a 
London  suburb  ?  I  had  not  recovered  my 
surprise  at  the  Jones  omnibus  before  tlie 
Times  appeared.  It  was  a  green  omnibus, 
on  its  way,  I  learnt,  on  minute  injrestigation, 
not  to  Black  friars,  but  to  Westminster  Bridge. 
Its  peculiar  retaticm  to  the  present  stiite 
of  affairs  in  this  or  any  other  country,  I  could 
not  apprehend,  ('lose  behind  the  Times  came 
the  Shepherd — 1  thought  that  meant  for 
Shepherd's  Bush — but  I  am  not  clear  on  the 
matter  even  now.  The  Shepherd  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Paragon  of  omnibuses — a  very 
dusty  Vehicle.  Presently  the  Atlas  came  in 
sight.  I  thought  this  belonged  to  a  company 
plying  to  the  most  classical  part  of  I^)ndon, 
but  it  flew  past  with  its  bright-green  p.mels  ; 
and  I  rescdved  to  make  my  way  to  Fcnchurch 
Street — there  t4»  proceed  per  train  to  Camden 
Town,  whence  1  could  walk  to  St  John's 
Wo(»d.  'J'his  I  achieved  by  the  aid  of  a  new 
cheaj)  omnibus,  christened  Bank,  in  unmis- 
lakeahle  letters  on  one  of  its  panels.  On  my 
way  to  I'Vnchurch  Street  I  noticed  many  other 
omnibnsi's,  stranirely  and  foolishly  christened. 
There  was  the  Tally-ho  !  Surely,  I  thought, 
this  must  be  a  vehicle  which' carries  the 
sporting  cockney  to  the  meet  of  the  Brixton 
harriers  or  to  the  Camden  f\»x-hounds  that 
uncover  at  the  Motln'r  Red  Cap.  There  was 
the  Knclian tress — which  1  set  down  at  once 
a.i  in  the  |)ossessit>n  of  some  siilMirb:in  teni[)Ie 
of  the  .Mnses.  'JMiere  w.js  the  Rritish  Qui'cn — 
of  conr.M'  an  omnibns  running  to  Buckingham 
Palace.  There  was  tin?  Nelsjin — hound,  of 
course,  for  the  NeL-^on  column  at  Ch-iring 
('ros.s.  These  were  my  decisions  :  but  on 
inquiry  I  found  that  the    British  Queen    be- 
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longed  to  Peckliam,  and  dwelt  near  th( 
Etiuhu) treat ;  aoii  thni  the  NeUon  never  gol 
further  west  thno  Fleet  Slrpet, 

Thus  it  nppenni  to  me  tlixt  grHifnthert 
have  been  plnjing  nbsard  gnmes  wilh  omrii' 
bases;  tbst  the  •ouuer  they  liiid  naeful  namcE 
for  their  vchiclea  the  belter,  both  Tor  the 
public  and  for  themaelres.  Lei  them  lahi 
counsel  of  the  Putney,  the  Chvlstu,  and  the 
KensiugtOD  proprietnra. 


I 


There  is  villnge  goHsip  everywhere.  I 
for  BDine  time  dnmeitiuated  in  Ihc  villnge  of 
BeteU  on  the  Lebunon,  and  Ihere  wo  hod 
goB>(ip — cert;iinly  we  htid.  Would  ymi  bt-li 
tlintihe  wife  of  Bheili  U«eph  (Ihe  diief  of  ihu 
DriiKe  ahdka  nniong  ua)  mrt  my  wifi^  one  day 
nl  Ihe  houae  of  a  mutual  fricod.  and  Huid  she 
to  my  wife,  "  Why  have  von  lived  so  long  in 
our  village  without  enlling  to  aee  roc?" 
"  Being  n  alranger  here,"  ray  wife  anawured, 
"  I  thought  it  was  not  ray  uluue  to  pny  the 
first  visit."  "Oh!"  aoawered  Mndiim  Uaophi 
very  qniekly,  "  It  woa  not  to  be  supposMrd  that 
iuoutd  thbk  of  calling  upon  ^u,  btvHuseyoii 
re-ud«  in  th»l  portion  of  Ihe  vill»Ke  belonging- 
to  the  youngnr  brani'h  of  sheiks."  My  wifv. 
UDd«ratUidlnt'  thia,  culled  upon  the  good  lady 
OD  the  following  day,  and  was  wnrmly  wel- 
oomed;  refniahment  was  aflered  hut  of  pipes. 
cdDiM,  sherbet,  and  sweeloiptils -,  but  duriag- 
the  whole  of  our  sLiy  on  the  I^banon  we  were 
not  honoured  wii^  a  return  visit  from  Madam 

I  never  could  understand  very  much,  from 
talk  w«  had  in  Beiela,  of  the  Druac  religion. 
I  believe  It  ia  n  diirk  subject  with  most 
people,  and  there  ia  uot  muuh  light  thrown 
OD   U   in   booka.     The   vulgar    seem    to    be 

troGme,  the  common  Droae  has  no  religion, 
ut  confides  the  pracUce  of  i(  as  wholly 
to  the  priests  aa  we  confide  to  a  standing 
army  (or  a  volunteer  militia)  the  business 
of  wsr.  Once  upon  a  time,  about  eight 
hundred  nnd  fitly  years  affo,  there  wua  a 
man  named  Hakim- be- .A  on  re  hi,  of  Cairo, 
one  of  the  family  of  F:itiniiBts,  culipheof 
Bagdad.  Hukim  preached  n  sort  of  diictrine 
whwh  Derusai  pronounced  udmirnble;  Hiikim- 
be-Aonrehi  died,  Deruaai  prenehed  nnd  his 
followers  were  Derussis  or  Druses.  Bnt  hit 
followera  were  very  few  in  Cairo,  so  ha  went 
into  Syria,  and  aettled  at  last  on  the  Ubatius, 
where  he  fiiund  people  willing  to  accept  him 
for  a  prophet.  The  peopla  who  were  profited 
by  the  prophet  Dernssi  liked  his  enay  doctrine, 
that  they  had  nothing  at  all  to  do.  I  bi-licve 
that  there  eiiat  to  this  day  among  the  Druses 
no  plaees  of  common  worship,  and  few  forms 
or  ceremonies,  A  few  individuals  who  are 
called  "Aenl,"  or  the  Iniliated.act  as  priesis, 
and  are  obliged  to  conform  to  certain  habits, 
and  submit  to  some  reatrictiona.  If  one  of 
these  religious  men,  for  cxninple,  should 
chance  to  have  an  esUle  or  mouey  bequeathed 


to  him,  bo  ia  obliged  lo  satisfy  his  conaci.-nc 
by  exchanging  it  for  aomcUiing  else,  equal  I 
vulun,  of  which  he  cm  be  quite  sure  Ihul  i 
has  never  passed  through  wicked  hands,  j 
MuasulmsD  abhors  a  Druse  more  tbiin 
Christian.  One,  he  says,  has  a  religinn,  and 
docs  worship  the  true  God:  the  other  has 
no  religion,  and  is  worse,  therefore,  than 
a  dn^. 

[t  19  wrong,  however,  to  any,  that  the  Druse 
priests  have  no  ceremonies.  Oue  night  the 
child  of  a  shrak  died  in  our  village.  At  day- 
break it  WDs  laid  out  nnd  buried.  The  burial 
was  in  this  fashion.  The  corpse  went  first 
upon  a  cushion,  the  little  child  decently 
covered  with  a  vellnw  handkerchief  Beside 
Iho  corpse  walked  half-a-doien  priests,  I 
flowing  buurds,  wealing  enormous  while  lui 
bans  nnd  bine  robes.  All  Ihe  alidka  i 
the  village  followed,  howling  mournfully. 
No  women  were  present,  The  tomb  to  which 
they  travelled  was  a.  vault  hollowed  out  of  the 
roud.side  rock,  belonging  to  the  elder  bmnuh 
of  sheiks.  When  it  woa  reached,  the  body 
was  set  down  before  the  enlrnncc,  and  the 
priests,  forming  a  drcle  around  it.  began  a 
aeries  of  prayers,  aceompinied  wiyi  many 
ircstures,  and  varied  occuslonnllv  wit'a  dirge. 
The  gestures  conxisled  in  holding  the  hunds 
together  before  the  fuce  after  the  manner  of 
an  open  book,  resting  them  on  the  turban, 
touching  the  forehead  and  cheeks,  nnd  finally 
resolved  themselves  nltvnys  Into  a  vij 
rous  stroking  of  the  benrd.  The  body  » 
■  hen  taken  iuto  the  vault  and  placed  in 
wooden  box  or  coffin.  This  having  been 
done,  the  priests  re-asaembled  outnide,  and 
seating  themselves  in  a  circle,  concluded 
the  ueremony  with  a  prayer.  During 
service  the  tollowera,  who  formed  a  frame- 
work to  the  whole  scene,  stood  or  sal, 
it  pleased  them,  smoking  their  long  pipes, 
una  accompanying  each  whiff  with  a  i 
laneholy  moan, 

Poor  child!  I  do  not  wonder  that  it  died. 
I  wonder  how  any  children  lived  that  were 
in  our  village.  1  used  to  look  wilh 
wonder  at  Ihe  sugar-ln»f  heads  of  the  Arabs, 
when  they  lifted  op  their  fei  or  turban.  The 
heads  were  all  well-shaven,  except  that  there 
left  a  small  top.knot  of  hair—for  Ibe 
>nience  of  those  who  would  have  here- 
after to  pull  them  up  to  heaven — ao  on  the 
shaven  heads  one  could  not  but  remark  with 
surprise  the  conical  shape.  I  neorly  found  to 
ost  how  this  was  managed  by  Ihe  corn- 
ion  of  the  skull  in  infancy.  A  little  son 
to  me  on  tho  Lebanon,  whose  Arab 
^  has  never  ceased  to  grieve  that  she 
nrit  allowed  to  make  him  a  complete 
beauty. 

The  souls  of  good  men  and  children  when 
they  die,  go,  swd  the  Druses  of  our  village, 
,0  the  bodies  of  free  beasts — gnaelles,  hares. 
nes ;  those  of  the  wicked  inhabit  bensts  of 
rden.  so  that  tliey  mny  ^t  well  beaten. 
I  once  saw  a  poor  horse  in  another  village  on 
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Iho  Ticb.inon,  against  whom  everybody  seemed 
to  feel  a  spiic.  Some  kicked,  some  beat,  some 
stont  d  it.  I  was  sadly  puzzled  to  account  for 
80  much  wanton  cruelty,  until  a  friendly 
mountainoor  informed  me  that  the  body  of 
the  horse  wr.s  known  to  contain  the  soul  of  a 
very  wicked  old  Turk,  ag^ainst  whom,  as  a 
Turk,  nobody  dared  lill  a  fm^fer,  but  for 
whom  everybody  liad  a  stick  at  hand  now 
that  the  strutting,'  son  of  Turkey  had  become 
a  horse.  In  K^rypt,  I  remember,  there  is  ii 
belief  that  certain  small  white  lizards, 
common  in  a  house,  incorporate  tho  souls 
of  wicked  donkey-drivers.  This  superstition 
has  arisen  out  of  a  rcRcmblancc  between 
the  sound  m.ide  by  tho  harmless  little  lizard, 
and  tho  click  of  the  tongue  with  which  it 
is  common  for  drivers  to  urge  on  an  ass  or 
horse. 
Tho  Arabs  in  our  villaco  were  a  lazy  set  of 

f)eople,  but  with  no  industry  could  I  ever 
earn  to  imitate  their  luxurious  method  of 
drinking.  They  havo  an  earthen  bottle,  called 
a  **  goula,"  with  a  .*»mall  round  pipe  by  way  of 
spout,  and  they  will  take  this  goula  full  of 
water,  hold  it  above  them  at  arm^s  length, 
throw  their  heads  back  beneath  it,  open  their 
mouths  gently,  and  let  tho  water  trickle  down 
their  throats  in  a  continual  stream.  They 
will  si  in,  in  this  way,  more  than  a  pint  of 
water  aown  their  thro.its  like  oil,  without 
closing  their  lips,  or  making  any  visible  move- 
ment of  deglutition.  What  the  physiolog  sts 
may  say  I  ao  not  know.  The  fact  is  a  fact, 
ana  it  is  a  fact  that  I  choked  myself,  like  a 
goose,  very  seriously,  in  an  ambitious  attempt 
to  drink  like  a  Druse. 

As  for  the  laziness  of  Druses.  I  will  give 
V'  u  a  good  notion  of  that — an  unexaggerated 
fact  One  day,  while  I  was  sporting  among 
the  mountains,  I  came  upon  some  nun  who 
were  making  a  stone  hi.dgo,  while  there  were 
others  digging  a  ditch  in  soil  of  the  lightest 
kind — mere  loose  mould.  They  were  at  \vt)rk 
with  wooden  spades  of  ordinary  size,  .':nd  t(» 
each  spade  there  were  r.lioweil  three  nun  I 
Two  men  were  at  tho  h:indle,  and  totlu*  lower 
part  of  the.  handle  ropes  were  attached,  by 
whii-h  a  third  man  hei[)ed  the  other  tv.o  in 
litXing  up  the  spadeful  of  soil.  How  niuny 
Druses  make  a  navvie  .' 


A  HOIISKHOLD  WORD. 

TO  MV  Cnrsi.N    Ifni.KN. 

Pleasant  nn-  iliim-  I'yi'Ji,  de.ir  IMon, 
fc^uiiny,  polt,  nii>]   kimi  ; 

Of  .1  triio  warm  lii'.irt  .the  tukon, 
Ar:(l    a  (iuii-t   iiii!.il. 

I'i'.v  liavc  *(t.ji  tlnir  Inuki  of  wrin'r;r, 
IVw  ihy  III  art  lia:|i  k;:o\v;), 

Kiiiiriil  tln'r  <hvi-I!ii)!r.  ••iMir*,  ki:,i?ml, 
All  tlioii  rallVl   *' thini'  t>tr;i/' 

ClirriMii'il  yrt, — a  'far-i'-lkil^i  il.iu.-il'irs- 
nv   llic   r.'iriMil   D'lVf. 

t'till  thy  -t,U  (r!aiii;»'.  wIhto  it  fullclh, 
iVKvifili  UtVf  for  Ui\e! 


Dot  wild)  iliou  .«haU  pam  tho  iionala 

Of  thy  chilli inh  ycir«, 
Whrii  tlio  narrow  cinOo  witleiu 

or  thy  linin'i  and  ffan, 
When  irroat  rrowdit  of  alien  faces 

Tlh^se  Hwri't  oyt-^  fhall  ute. 
When  "  tho  World  "  Rhall  cttwttlice.'nelea. 

Then,  how  ihall  It  be? 


Av  thc'^-nn,  at  early  niuruins, 

BcoH  till'  li  rsdiMi  N|n>anii 
filisten  with  a  tomlcr  railianeo 

llorrowifl  fnun  hi-  lM:ani*  ;— 
Ah  the  Muon  at  miihiiRht  rhinins 

On  ihn  Fail  un*y  wavi.*,— 
SfTn  her  own  cniile  onward  cruepinff 

To  the  (lark  Pva-cavei; 
Ao  an  An!*irii  prt'Hinev  HKlitflh 

I'ull  ami  rommon  cmnnil ; — 
Po  (h>-'  i^iiirit  uf  thy  child  hood 

Still  »ha11  linpT  ronnd 
When  ihy  uutritnl  step  ihall  wander 

Forth  from  Home's  calm  roof; 
nnodrifMi  nhall  he  there  to  euidc  Uiee, 

E\il  stand  aloof. 
i^lill  those  eyr^  fihall  keep  their  KaiwhiM 

l'nH»  from  en" me  or  eanc, 
Fiill  liecenlly  raided  to  Heaven 

Full  of  hue  and  ina^cr. 
And  the  coldest,  tho  mo»t  worUllf  ■ 

IVoncnt  to  condemn. 
Can  but  look  umni  thee  kindly,-' 

At  tliou  look'bt  on  them  ! 
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An  Knglifthman  is  so  spoiled  by  the  freedom, 
tho  ability,  and  the  voluminousness  of  his  own 
country  newspapers — for  we  will  now  leave 
London  and  Paris  out  of  the  question — that 
he  will  hardly  <*ondoscend  to  take  up  one  of 
those  liimsy,  brief,  and  (so  to  speak)  silent 
journals,  which  he  sees  now  and  then  during 
his  progress  on  tho  Continent;  especially  as 
there  has  been  of  late  so  much  Sfiid  about 
tlie  restrictions  laid  upon  the  French  press. 
*'  Those  p:;p(Ts  can  contain  nothing  instructive 
or  interLi^liuLv'  think  most  travellers  ;  "  tliey 
are  not  worth  looking  at;  they  arc  the  most 
barren  of  waste  pupor." 

Such  liad  been  my  thoughts  for  many 
weeks,  when  a  marriage  took  place  in  my 
nei;:hbnurl;()od,  bolwoen  a  man  whose  strength 
sc'i  ined  to  be  all  running  to  moustache,  and 
an  ju'tivo  bright-eyed  hifiinxoti'^'',  v»'ho  will  no 
dv»ubt  c.irry  en  liis  business  .should  she  bo- 
conii!  a  v.iduv.-,  and  who  will  meanwhile  take 
tlirv'e.CiUari'Ts  of  the  trouble  of  the  concern 
oil*  bis  hnmls.  One  of  the  b'cal  papers  w.as 
handed  to  ine,  on  the  .supposition  that  I  might 
like  to  sri"  tbi*  news  I  In  politeness  I  must 
lock  to  sri-  bow  tliey  h;id  announced  the  poor 
little  man's  iDarri.K'e. 

Well,  well  I — 'J'his  part  (if  t!ie  papor  is  not 
so  b.'jiily  ;:."r;.:iiri'd,  thou'rb  It  dilVors  eonsiJor- 
ably  iVfin  tin*  Fingli>-li  f;;.>lii'in.  Birtlis,  niar- 
na;,'cs,  :i;:il  d^'Citlis  is  our  order  of  firecideriec  ; 
the  rrcncii  bi-i:in  uilii  "Publications  of 
marriiwa-."     Jlow  would  vou  like  that,  younf' 
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ladies  and  gentlemen  !  How  irould  you  like 
to  eee  your  oaniiH  put  up  in  the  locnl  Mercury, 
wiih  your  names,  reiiiiluncea,  nnd  majority  or 
minority  at  full  length  ?  "  PitblicatioDS  or 
mturiago,  nmmHges,  births,  Hod  denLhs."  And 
iiere  I  find  my  bnppy  couple — the  iady'e  &ge 
staled  lo  n  month.  It  would  ram  any 
Engliah  neft-Bpaper,  not  eiceptine  the  Times, 
to  dare  to  throw  such  S^urca  in  Lno  face  of  a 
fair  reader.  It  Is  n  shamo!  Here  is  onr 
bride's  age  (her  Christian  names  arc  Clnudine 
Mtlanie)  stated  to  J)o  thirty-five  years  and 
two  months. 

I  wmnol  help  likinff  the  way  in  which  the 
births  are  inserted.  With  m  it  nauld  b<3 : — 
"  On  such  a  day,  the  lady  (thanka  to  improved 
taate  it  isnowosual  tosay  thowire)of8iiinuel 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  a  son."  Of  a  son  is  no  eilip- 
tlnal  and  barbarous  eipres^ou ;  it  is  also  nn 
unpolito  way  of  receiving  the  poor  little 
■Ininger:  of  a  son— of  a  nameless  thing  that 
happens  to  have  a  Bt>x :  for  they  mifrht  almost 
OS  well  print  it,  of  a  child.  Will  anybody 
take  the  hint,  and  raise  our  babies  to  their 
proper  place  in  literature,  after  considering 
the  good  sense  of  the  following  French 
motbod  ofinserling  JVaiisancM?  '■April  the 
Twcnly-seionth ;  Fmngois  Desirce  De- 
Bombre,  daughter  uf  Charles  Fningo is,  saddler, 
and  uf  Bugenie  PelroDille  Lecoustrc. — April 
the  Twenty-eighth:  Louis  Jules  Ctsar 
TerboQe,  son  of  Cesar,  carrier,  and  of  Harle 
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Louise  Antionctte  Mong 
added    to   the   world   i4 

^ty  with  due  respecL 


thus 


usliered   i 


Deulhs 


:h  [be  same 
form  as  with  us,  only  more  briefly ;  thus, 
"  Deeh  .■ — May  the  Fourth,  Marie  Josdphe 
Bourdon,  eighty  years  four  months,  bom  at 
Saint  Pierre,  widow  of  Adrien  Frnosois 
Mncron."  But  the  odverliBemenls  further 
iltustriitc  the  ftinercal  eustoms  of  Franco.  It 
is  uanal  there,  not  only  for  the  retatioos  of 
the  deceased  to  be  present  at  the  interment, 
but  friends  end  connections  mnho  a  point 
of  following  the  provession  in  considerable 
nambers.  For  this  purpose  numerous  moo m- 
ing  letters  of  inviLition  are  issued;  but  to 
prevent  misunderstandings  amongst  captious 
acquaintances,  advertisements  like  the  follow- 
ing arc  not  nnfreqiient: — "  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Dcpuit  and  their  family,  have  the 
honor  to  thank  the  persons  who  had  the 
kindness  to  be  prrs<!nt  ot  the  funeral  and 
interment  of  Charles  Alphonse  Depuil,  and 
they  beg  those  who,  through  forgetfblness, 
did  Dot  receive  letters  of  invitation,  to  have 
the  goodness  to  excuse  them." 

1  did  not  think  to  Hod  so  much  as  that  in 
a  French  journal.  The  ice  is  broken  i  let 
DB  look  a  little  fiuiher.  There  is  always  real 
life  in  advertisements;  nowhere  is  one  not 
to  be  matched,  perhaps,  at  home.  "  Madame 
JulMnie  Blitz,  deraUle,  from  Paris,  Rut)  de 
I'Abbaye,  opposite  the  Rue  Sainte  Croix, 
Arrus,  has  the  hotnr  to  inform   her  patrons 

it  she  has  returned  from  that  city.    Persons 


■  t:^' 


the  fixing  of  teeth  without  hooks  or  ligatures, 
or  for  their  extraction,  are  begged  to  apply  at 
her  rcaidcnee.  She  stops  hollow  teeth  with 
the  mineral  suceudantum,  a  cold  paste,  by 
meina  of  which  eilmction  is  avoided."  A 
lady  dentist  I 

Why  not  ?  If  one's  teeth  must  be  drawn, 
they  may  na  well  be  drawn  by  a  womnn  ns  by . 
a  man,  if  nature  has  but  mnde  her  aum- 
cicntlj  strong-listed.  The  genl'e  sex  of  the 
operator  would  inspire  a  degree  of  courage 
in  the  men  who  anflered  torture :  they 
would  be  ashamed  ta  appear  tjmid  in  her 
presence.  If  the  lady  were  a  pnriicularly 
charming  person,  ana  there  were  no  other 
convenient  way  of  making  her  acquaintance, 
it  would  alwayp  be  an  admissible  excuse,  if 
she  were  a  denlitte,  to  go  and  liave  a  tooth 
drawn,  whenever  wo  desired  her  conversation. 
We  complnm  in  England  of  the  few  means 
of  gaining  a  respectable  livelihood,  which  ntn 
left  open  to  women.  Our  unprovided  dames 
and  damsels  must  do  as  they  do  in  France ; 
that  is  to  aay,  boldly  seize  and  take  possession 
of  any  position — such  as  this  profession  of 
dentist — which  is  likely  to  suit  them.  People 
will  langh  a  llttlt)  at  (irstl  but  it  is  better  to 
be  laughed  at  for  a  while  than  starve  for  a 
lifetime.  It  is  nlniost  belter  to  be  starved 
outright,  than  to  lead  n  long  life  of  anxiety 
and  half-starvation. 

Another  point  which  this  advertisement 
will  illustrate  has  yet  to  be  explained.  At 
the  side  of  the  title  of  the  paper  there  appears 
in  amall  print  this  nnQonncement : — "  Ad- 
vertisementa  twenty  centimes" — or  twopence 
English — "the  line."  The  above  advertise- 
ment fills  eight  lines,  costing,  therefore,  one 
shilling  and  fourpence.  It  will  be  seen  at 
once  uat  the  moderate  price  of  the  advertise- 
ment is  a  saving  to  the  customer.  What 
Madame  Blitz's  charges  are,  I  know  not; 
but  her  first  requisite  is  to  get  a  living.  That 
secured,  she  can  afford  to  draw  resl  teeth 
and  lo  supply  false  ones,  ot  a  much  lower 
rale,  when  her  advertisements  only  cost  her 
one  shilling  and  fourpence  each,  instead  of 
half-a-guinea  and  upwards. 

Another  paper,  whose  advertise  merits  are  H 
little  dearer,  namely,  twopence  half-penny  a 
line,  announces  the"  Sale  of  four  horses.  On 
Stindai/  juxl.  May  9,  1853,  at  two  o'clock  tn 
the  afternoon,  at  Saint- Laurent- de-Brevedeot, 
on  the  farm  cultivated  by  Madame  lietestu, 
widow,  M.  Dullo,  bailiff,  of  Angervilte  I'Orcher, 
will  proceed  lo  the  pablic  sale  of  four  carriage 
and  draught  horses.  Three  of  Ihem  are  five 
years  old ;  one,  two  years."  It  is  not  unusual 
in  France  to  hold  auctions  on  Sunday  after- 
noons or  evenings.  Such  things  are  not  to- , 
garded  as  siaful  acts  uf  Siibbiith -breaking,  oa 
they  would  be  considered  in  England,  nod 
especially  in  Scotland  ;  but  are  toleniled  nnd 
practised  on  the  Roman  Catholic  principle 
that  the  laity,  after  attending  m 
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liberty  to  npond  the  rest  of  tint  Sunday  in  any  { 
\v;y  wliicli  is  not  in  itself  viciouii  or  criminal  . 
Tin*  Joiirn.ii  <li*  Montreuii  jfives  the  List  of 
Prizes  for  the  loeiii  e.iltle-hhow  this  year, 
and  the  corurlusion  of  the  whole  is,  that 
**The  Evhiliition  will  be  held  on  Sunday^ 
July  11,  1852,  af  iiinn  o\'t(K'k  iji  the.  nutrning^ 
in  the  Kipiare  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  uf 
Mt)ntreuil." 

1  (lid  not  think  to  have  found  in  France 
so  npt   an  illustration  of  the  connection  be- 
tween f^odliness  and  clennlineMii,  i\9  is  ^iven  by 
the  previous  number  of  the  Hame  journal : — 
**  The?  in  ui<rnration  of  the  water-works,  and 
their  benediction,  will  Uike  place  next  Sunday. 
It  seoius  eerUiin  that  the  inhabitints  of  the 
neiiL(hborhood,  both    in  town    and    country, 
will  visit  Montreuil,  in  order  to  bo  present  at 
a  splendid  fete  which  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  irive,  and  the  prorrramme  of  which  is 
this:— City  of  Montreuil-sur-Mer.     Inaugura- 
tion of  the  raisinir  the  water  into  the  town. 
Henediction    of  the   building  containing  the 
hydraulic    machine,  established   in  the  lower 
t(»wn  for  forcing  the  wat*»r.     The  Mayorof  the 
City  of  Montreuil,  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  considering  that  the  raising  of  water 
into  the   town — nn  event   offering  so    many 
difliculties    to   surmount,    has   at  last    been  | 
accomplished,  and  thus  fulfils  the  wishes  so 
frequently  expressed   by  the  .nhabitants,  that 
it  is  an  event  which  the  town  ought  to  mark 
by  a  solemnity — Decrees :    Art  I.   The  civil  I 
and  military  authorities  will  be  requested   to  • 
assemble   at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  next  Sunday,: 
April  125,  at  hulf-past  twelve,  in  order  to  pro- 1 
ceed  thence  in  stite  to  the  Ville-B.isse,  to  the  ' 
mills  called  ila  iio/,  for  the  purpose  of  being  . 
present  at  the   benediction   of  the  building, , 
which  cont  dns  the   hydraulic    machine  est.'u  i 
blisiied  at  that  spot  t<»  raise  water  into  the  town. 
Art    II.    The    c«»mpariy   of    S.ipper- Firemen ; 
will    be  present   at  this    ceremony ;    it   will 
assemble  for  this  purpose  within  the  walls  of 
the  HoUd    de   Ville,  the  said  day,   April  ^j,^ 
present  month,  at  half-past  twelve: — The  band  j 
iif  mnsie  of  th»'  old  national  ijuard  of  this  town 
will  join  the  comj)any  of  Sapper-Firemen: — i 
After    the    relii^iiuis    eeretn«)ny,   the    proces- 
sion will  return  to   the  Hotel  de  V^ille  in  the' 
same  order  in  which  it  left  it:     Art  III.    The; 
Hiiid   day   of  the  ceremony,  at  .seven   o'clock 
in  thi*  liiorninL,',  a  distribution  of  bread  and 
meat  will  l>«'  mule  to  the  poor  <d*  the  town."  . 
The.    following;   amusi-nients    are    next    pro- ' 
misi'd  : — *•  At  two   oVI«M-k  in  tln»  afternt)on, 
a  sliootiriir-inaleh.     At  three,  a  t«'niiis-matcli.  : 
Al  fnur,  a  foot-race   (the   pri/.rs  to  be   trou- 
sers   :in«l    a    w.iisteonlj.      At   six  <»Vlock,  a 
public   ball  in  the  IMare  Verte,  during  which 
the.  public    fount.iiri  was  to   di^eharifc    wine.  . 
At  nine,  a  subscription  bdl,  tor  the  benefit' 
of    till*    poor,   in    the    saloon   of    tlu^    Hotel 
de     Viile  ;'■     which,   with    the    enuine-lnmse 
antl    reservoir,    was    to    be    illuminated    all 
niiiht.  ; 

CiintniHl  such  a  Sunday  as  this  with  one  in  : 


Gl.-isgow  or  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  man  can 
hardly  believe  the  Scotch  and  the  French 
towns  to  be  situated  in  the  same  quarter  of 
the  world,  and  to  form  part  of  one  common 
Christendom.  At  the  ferttival  above  described 
everything  went  off  marvellously  well,  to  the 
great  edificition  of  the  people.  It  is  right,  we 
should  add,  that  the  most  f>erfect  order  reined 
during  the  benedictiim ;  two  addresses  from 
the  clergy  touched  all  hearts,  and  the  divines 
returned  with  the  processicm  to  the  Town 
Hall,  amidst  respectful  salutations  and  joyous 
shouts.  The  shooters  shot,  the  riinnerM  ran, 
the  ttmn is- players  frisked.  The  fountiin  that 
spouted  wine  caused  inexhaustible  fun,  and 
the  illuminations  and  the  two  balls  closed 
the  entertainment  "  We  cannot  8p:ire 
room,"  says  the  newspaper  reporter,  **to 
give  an  exact  account  of  this  /vie;  suffice 
it  to  add  th.'it  the  whole  town  was  io  a 
stito.  of  joyfulness,  and  seemed,  that  day,  to 
consist  of  only  one  single  immense  f-imily, 
presided  over  by  its  kind  mother,  the  Muai- 
cipal  Authority." 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  papers,  which  are 
politically  restricted,  should  contain  an  extra 
quantity  of  small  talk  and  wonderful  events, 
of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  help  our 
sub-editors  over  so  many  gaps.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  penny-iuliner  signs  his  contribution,  | 
ami  openly  reaps  all  the  glory  which  his 
poetic  genius  may  have  earni*a.  Thus :—  [ 
'*  Yesterday  morning  two  cows  were  butting 
at  each  other  in  the  farm-yard  of  citizen 
J.  n  Dupuis.  One  of  them  darte^l  across  the 
yard,  arrived  at  a  well  from  thirty-six  to  forty 
mrtrrs  (mc»re  than  one  hundred  feet  Kriglish) 
deep,  and  fell  into  it  After  unheard-of  efforts 
they  managed  to  draw  her  out;  when,  ex- 
traordinary to  relate,  the  animal,  which  h:id 
not  reeeivcd  the  least  injury,  w.dked  into  her 
cow-house. — Trii)o."«." 

One  would  like  to  know  whether  the  credit 
of  this  performance  is  due  to  the  t-ilent  of  the 
cow,  or  to  the  learning  of  M.  Tridon.     The  | 
feat   may  have  ori^^inated  in  the  columns  of 
some  Kngrnh  paper.     Some  of  these  scraps  of 
news,   however,  are    sufliciently   m-irked    by  ! 
I«»cal  characteristics   to    priJtect  us  from    the  i 
risk  of  their  nituralisatiun  in  (ireat  Rritain. 
"Auxerre,     November      15th,      1S51. — Last  I 
week,  at  the  moment  when  a  railway  tender 
was    |):issing    aUmg     the    line     from    Saint  j 
Florentin   t«»  Tonnerre,  a  wolf  boldly  leaped  ' 
upon  it  and  attacked  the  stoker.      The  man 
immediately  selze«l    his  shovel,   and  repulsed 
the  airirreN.«»or,  who  fell  upon  the  rail,  and  was  ! 
in.stantly  crushed  to  fMmM'.s. — (.V///"«rz/;." 

The  ln»rrid  passion  for  gambling;  seems  i 
spread  over  the  whole  eontinmt:  and  it  is  ; 
found  by  experienci',  that  of  all  tin-  iliirerenl  . 
forms  of  g.iinbliiii:,  loltiTJes  arc  tin?  ni<»st  ! 
fearful  instruments  by  whii-h  a  pe<»ple  can  be  j 
midi"  to  seourgi'  it>elf  with  its  own  vices. 
L>»ni,'  iriay  we  be  betore  our  papers  eau  show 
paragraphs  like  this:  »*  Lottery  of  the  Oold  In-  ' 
gots. — To  the  particulars  furnihhed  yesterday    ■ 
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re   now   able  to   add  hoiob  ollicra.      A 
r  living  on  the  Bouletant  du  Temple, 
jiiinwl  a  prizo  of  twenty-five  thousund 
fmnus  (one  thousand  pouada).      He  was  od 
Ibe  point  of  retiring  from  bu^neis,  after  re- 
ceiving hia  little  rortune.     A  comrnissionairt 
(light  porter)  of  the  liae  St,  UuDore  gained 
nrv  thousand  franua ;    a  young  Mamstrera, 
,be   Rae  Ncuve-ltreda,  one  tbon- 
saod  franiM.     Two   or   three   year*   since,  a 
dtuJer    in    rivcr-snnd,    living    on    the    Quid 
>i  Numappes,  died,  leaving  a  wire  nnd  children, 
1   his   ttSain   Bomewhnt   embarrassed.      A 
lao,  who   hnd  been  their  servant, 
■  ■Bheaitatiogl;   MHlstpd    her    mistress    wiih 
W  saviDgB.      To    this   worthy   woman   has 
Uleo  the   prize   of  four   hundred   thousand 
no.    There  is  a  report  of  n  young  servanl- 
I,  who  had  drawn  liHeen  hundred  fruncs, 
ie  amount  of  her  hoardings,  from  the  Savings 
a  order  to  t>uj  litleeD  hundred  lottery 
^ets  wllh  that  money ;  but  who  got  nothing. 
la  rumoared  that  another  young  servant- 
1,  of  the  B,ao  Suint  DeniB,  on  finding  that 
«  had  lost  her  anvings,  four  hundred  t'ranes, 
which    she    had   pnt   into  the  lottery,  has 
become  insana.    It  is  asserted  that,  up  to  Uie 
present  moment,  there  have  already  been  pre- 
Bi-nUfd  to  the  Pay-Oltlce  of  the  Lottery  nine 
tiL-ktls  bearing  the  number  which  gained  the 
grund  prize,  and  seven  bearing  the  nuDil>er 
whiuh  gained  Iha  prize  of  two  hanired  thou- 
aaod  fraOM.     It  ia  added,  in  explanatioD  of 
these  ^Is,  whieh  nay  ^ve  rise  to  so  much 
cmtroversy,  that  clever  hands  had  forged  the 
iriooing  numbers." 

Wu  ha\'e  only  to  follow  mentally  the  train 
of  thoDght  which  the^e  few  senl«nccs  wilt 
BBggeat,  to  appreciate  the  consequences  of  ' 
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I,  of  low  and  high  birth,  have  been 
dragged  throagh  every  possible  delilement,  to 
niter  atarvatlon,  in  order  to  gratify  an  insa- 
tiable craving  after  gambling  by  lottery.  The 
cheap  price  of  the  tickets  tempts  the  victims 
to  pawn  the  last  rag,  and  abstain  from  the 
lost  morsel,  in  the  delusive  hope  of  ut  last 
gnioing  a  fortune.  The  Journil  de  I'Arron- 
diasument  du  Havre,  Jlay  4,  IS53,  advertises 
Gvo  lotteries;  tho  tickets  ore  one  fmnc  for 
each  chance:  buttickels  are  also  to  be  bought 
which  comprise  a  chance  in  each  lottery  of  the 
Sre.  It  is  cruel  to  hold  out  to  poor  wretches 
the  temptation  of  "  twenty  thousand,  ten 
thousand,  five  thousand,  or  two  thousand 
francs,  for  one  franc !"  The  "  or"  reads  a 
the  miserable  being  had  only  to  choose 
fortune.  It  matters  little  that  the  profits  of 
these  lott(<ries  are  devoted  to  charitable  insU- 
tutiuns,  and  church-building,  and  that  abbots 
and  mayors  preside  at  the  council  of  admini; 
Iralion.  tiuch  men  ought  to  know  tbnt 
single  frnncr  earned  by  honest  industry  ia  more 
likely  to  thrive  and  brin^  happiness  than 
twenty  thousand  francs  gamed  by  a  lottery 
ticket. 


To  skip  to  another  subjpct  in  the  u 
journal,  how  would  the  milkmen  in  our  large 
towns  like  the  introduction  of  such  foreign 
ways  aa  tliis  !  "  Tribunal  of  Correctional 
Police  [at  Havre,  or  Lo  Havre,  ua  we 
ought  to  call  it),  M.  Dnchemein,  judge, 
in  the  chair.  Sitting  of  May  4,  1853. 
Strphanie  Bourclle,  aged  forty-two  years, 
born  at  Turtetot,  farmer,  living  at  Noinlot, 
wife  of  Brutus  Grainder,  fined  tifly  franca 
for  adulterating  milk.  The  evidence  of  this 
sentence  shall,  further,  be  inserted  at  the 
xpenae  of  the  convicted  party  in  the  Journal 
ds  rArrondlssement  dn  Havre,  in  the  Journal 
de  Botbec,  nnd  shall  he  posted  in  bills  to 
araoDnt  of  Iwenty-live  copies-" 

lastly,  these  small  and  brief  French  papers, 
amidst  their  st-anty  scraps  of  news,  often  show 
as  our  own  portraits,  in  the  colours  which 
they  assume  when  reflected  from  a  continental 
glass.  Lpj  Anglais  are  the  topiu  of  many  a 
curious  paragraph,  and  furnish  not  unfre']iient 
anecdotes  to  the  provincial  press.  We  have 
some  odd  countrymen  who  give  themselves 
airs,  and  are  trad i tioD.il Iv  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  dignitv  of  Groat  firitam.  For  example ; 

''There  is  at  this  moment  (April  Si,  1853) 
Paris,  an  Englishman  who  is  really  the 
most  curious  production  of  hia  country,  so 
fertile  in  originals.  Ho  is  a  man  of  about 
eight-and-thirty  years.  Is  ho  attacked  with 
the  spleen t  It  ^  probable;  the  fact  is  I 
he  obstinately  refuses  lo  enter  into  conversa- 
tion with  any  person  whatever.  In  the 
splendid  hotel  of  the  quarlier  dfs  Italient, 
where  be  has  fixed  himself  fur  the  last  six 
weeks,  he  has  fbrbidden  the  waiter  who 
attends  on  him  ever  to  speak  a  word  to  him. 
He  l)ehaves  with  a  cold  and  calm  brutality 
which  is  without  a  rival.  We  are  informed 
that  the  other  day,  when  taking  a  ride  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  he  astonished,  in  this  respect, 
a  mass  of  loungers  and  bqnisilive  people. 
He  was  accompanied  by  hia  survant.  who  was 
on  horseback  as  well  as  himself.  He  dis- 
mounted, and  gave  the  bridle  of  hia  horse  to 
this  young  man  to  hold.  When  he  desired  to 
^et  on  horseback  again,  the  servant  held  the 
bridle  for  him ;  but  during  this  operation, 
the  end  of  the  ridiug-whip  which  the  servant 
held  in  hia  hand  touched  the  master's  face  ; 
th'en,  you  should  have  seen  our  Anglais  with 
iaperlurbable  coolness  j^vo  his  servant  the 
most  vigorous  kick  in  the  thigh  that  you  c 
iuiaHoe,  The  man,  English,  like  his  master, 
coldly  raised  his  hood  to  his  cap.  As  to  "  - 
crowd  which  was  present  at  this  ftcvnc 
seemed  to  be  extremely  indignant,  and  literally 
yelled  at  the  gentleman,  who  put  spurs  to  his 
iiorso,  nnd  without  seeming  even  to  have 
heard  them,  turned  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  Barri^re  de  I'Etoile.  This  Anglais 
is  not  insane,  aa  one  might  perhaps  ■" 
Induced  to  believe.  In  a  ^rand  Reslaun 
where  he  goes  to  dine,  m  company  with 
two  of  his  countrymen  who  alone  appa- 
rently have  the  permission  to  speak  to  I ' 
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[Cond  acted  by 


he  convtTSPs  in  the  stylo  of  a  perfectly  well- 
educated  man  in  the  possesaiua  of  all  his 
fueultica." 

The  chanees  arc  that  ihin gentleman  Anglah 
would  ctmduet  himself  in  ii  dr;iwin<?-room  not 
(]uite  80  well  as  the  groom  ho  kicked  publicly: 
and  that  if  n  Frenchman  were  to  insult  him 
grossly  by  words  only,  accompanying  all  sorts 
of  abuse  with  bows  and  smiles,  he  would  feel 
greatly  flattered  ;  fur  if  this  Englishman  exist 
ut  all,  his  taciturnity  depends  on  ignorance  of 
French. 

The  following  anecdote  is  told  by  the 
author  of  the  Paris  letters  in  TAssemblce  No- 
tionale,  and  quoted  by  Tlndustriel  Culaisien : 
— "  Some  days  since,  a  manufacturer  happened 
to  be  dining  with  a  magistrate.  All  tho 
guests  were  enjoying  the  lively  talk  of  a 
novelist,  who  also  works  for  the  theatre,  and, 
by  tho  way,  works  exceedingly  well.  That 
evening  ho  was  full  of  fun ;  his  wit  sparkled 
like  a  discharge  of  fireworks.  The  dinner 
went  off  like  a  Hash  of  lightning."  (This,  you 
perceive,  is  a  French  way  of  writing  briskly 
for  the  country  newspapers.) 

'*  When  they  had  left  the  tible,  the  manu- 
facturer took  tho  novelist  aside,  and  with  a 
bow  said, 

"Ah  !  Monsieur,  how  much  you  have 
gratified  roe  !*' 

"  Monsieur!" 

"No,  really;  you  have  a  gnmt  reputation 
for  talent ;  but  I  did  not  expect  to  find  you  so 
amusing." 

"But,  Monsieur!" 

"  Monsieur,"  continued  tho  manufacturer, 
"  my  wife  is  indisposed." 

"Ah !" 

"  For  some  time  past  she  has  been  dull  and 
out  of  spirits.  Would  you  have  the  goodni'ss  to 
como  and  dine  with  mc  one  of  these  days? 
You  will  amuse  her." 

"  You  believe  that  I  shall  amuso  your 
wife  r 

"  I  do,  indeed.    Do  come." 

"  Very  well,  Monsieur;  but  of  course  you 
know  tho  terms  ?" 

The  manufiU'turer  stared  at   the   novelist. 

"  The  terms !"  he  repe.ited,  like  a  m.in  who 
tries  to  understand  what  is  meant 

**  Certainly,"  replitfd  the  other,  without 
hesitation  :  *'  when  I  dine  out — with  a  manu- 
fiicliirer — that's  live  hundred  francs." 

"Ah!'» 

"To  be  sure  !  You  manufacture  ehemieals, 
or  cotton  i^tjods,  or  beot-root  sugar,  or  heaven 
knows  what ;  you  sell  those  things,  and  get 
your  living  bv  Ihem,  don't  you  ?*' 

"Yes;  bur— 

"  1,"  eonlirined  the  novflist^  "  work  my 
brains,  and  I  live  by  what  I  can  spin  out  ol" 
llr:ni ;  that's  my  morchandisi;,  you  undiT- 
stand.  When  a  geiilleiiian  invites  mu  to 
(linniT,  to  amuse  his  wile,  who  is  dull,  that's 
six  InitulriMl  IVaiies."' 

**  What  a  capita!  jr»ke  !" 

"  No  joke  at  all !  Madame  your  wife  is  a 
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little  low ;  Eh  bicn !  send  mo  the  cash,  and  I 
will  come  and  divert  her." 
The  dinner  has  not  yet  been  reported. 

PRINTED  FORGERIES. 

Hoaxes,  mystifications,  forgeries,  impos- 
tures of  every  kind — whether  for  personal  or 
party  purposes,  or  from  mere  mercenary 
motives — had  long  ce:ised  to  be  a  novelty  in 
the  literature  of  tho  Continent,  before  the 
literary  or  learned  of  England  became  ad- 
dicted to  the  same  pleasant  pastime.  In  this 
country,  historians,  antiquarians,  critics,  and 
readers  had  long  suffered  from  Uie  injurious 
effects  of  continental  ingenuity — from  the 
elaborate  writings  of  scholars  who  never  had 
any  existence,  and  learned  lights  thrown  upon 
"  historical"  events  which  never  came  to 
pass — before  the  perplexing  and  poisonont 
fruit  of  these  practices  began  to  flourish  in 
our  more  sullen  soil;  and  it  is  due  to  "a 
neighbouring  nation"  to  notice  that  tho  first 
literary  imposture  which  rises  into  the  dignity 
of  a  real,  elaborate,  uncompromising,  and  mis- 
chievous forgery,  was — an  importatioo.  George 
Psalmanaazaar,  the  distinguished  Japanese, 
and  historian  of  the  Island  of  Formosa,  if  not 
a  Frenchman — which  he  is  ascertained  to 
have  been  by  education,  and  most  probably 
by  birth — was  certainly  not  a  native  of  these 
islands. 

George  Chalmers,  the  literary  antiquary, 
enlighti>ned    the    curious  public,  some   fifty 


years  since,  with  the  discovery  of  what  was 
believed  to  bt^  the  first  English  newspaper, 
the  English  Mercurie,  date  1688.      Wo  are 


indebted  to  iMr.  Watts,  of  the  British  Museum, 
for  the  exposure,  a  few  years  ago,  of  this 
esUiblished  and  un(iuestionable  forgery,  which 
seems  to  have  been  concoeted  by  Dr.  Birch, 
assisted,  perhaps,  by  his  friends,  tho  Yorkes, 
with  what  motive  we  cannot  even  guess. 

Daniel  Defoe,  at  a  later  period,  was  a 
master  of  a  mort*  harmless  species  of  mystifi- 
cation. Who,  among  the  civilised  and  senti- 
ment'il  even  of  the  present  day,  does  not — in 
the  face  of  a!l  faet — believe  m  his  heart  in 
Robinson  Crusoe ;  There  is  one  portion  of 
the  history  of  this  wonderful  work  which, 
fortunately,  we  are  not  bound  U)  believe — 
namely  the  fraudulent  appropriation  by  the 
author  of  Alexander  Selkirk's  notes.  This 
ealunmy  has  ]>een  long  since  successfully 
n'l'uted.  Some  other  of  Defoe's  "authentic" 
narratives  are  not  so  well  known.  Tho  ad-  -• 
ventures  of  n  ('avalier  during  the  Thirty  Years*  ] 
War  were  long  lieiii-ved,  even  by  eminent 
authorities,  to  be  literally  and  eireumstantially 
true.  And  true  indeed  they  are,  when  we  havo 
<Mi('e  set  aside  the  fact  that  the  cavalier  in 
<|ucstinn  had  no  exi.stence  ;  for  the  rest,  the  I 
aiivcntures  are  for  tin?  most  part  btrietly  i 
historical,  and  those  for  which  then*,  is  no 
direct  authority  are  valuable  prol>abilities 
illustnitivo  of  the  <rreat  contest  in  which  the 
cavalier  is  supposed  to  have  taken  parL 
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e  mannef,  Iho  L[fe  of  Colonel  Jack, 
JIoll  Flanders.  Roxnon,  and  CupUin  Single- 
30,  nro  ail  living  nod  breathing  pcraon*  ; 
]  tl)cir  biognpliiM  BVerything  ia  true  with 
Ihe  excopliuD  of  th«  nnrues  and  dates;  Bud 
I  thMO  have  been  tridely  and  implicitly 
pvcd  hy  tbe  most  mnlter-or-fiwt  auij 
UfiiniBginolive  persons.  Defue's  most  amus- 
ing myslificatiun,  however,  was  his  pamphlet, 
enlilled  A  Truo  RelulioD  of  Ihu  Apparilioa 
at  one  Mrs.  Veal,  the  next  du/  nller  her 
death,  to  one  Mrs.  BarRrave,  at  Canter- 
bury, the  8th  of  September,  1705,  which 
■ppnrilioD  recommends  the  perusal  o( 
Drellneourt's  book  of  "  Consolntioos  agninat 
e  Fear  ofDesth."  The  story,  whieh  is  told 
I  the  alleged  aatbority  of  persons  then 
living,  detiuls  with  marvellous  minuteness  Ihe 
appearance  of  the  ghost  of  Mm.  Veal  to  her 
friend — ant  ander  niyaterious  and  aolemn  cir- 
cumstances, with  which  even  Mrs.  RndclilTe 
can  si;aree1y,  now,  iospire  terror — but  it  naoa 
dny.  in  Airs.  Bargrave's  house,  where  the 
ghost  gained  admission  by  simplj  knocking 
at  the  door.  Neither  ia  the  spirit  conven- 
tionully  nttired ;  she  is  in  Mrs.  Veal's  (riding) 
habit  as  she  livod,  and  has  altogether  the  ap- 
pearance of  ft  respectable  lady  making  a 
morning  csll.  The  air  of  truth  which  per- 
vades every  detail  of  the  interview,  throws  the 
reader  completely  oif  his  guard,  and  the  first 
hint — which  Is  most  carelessly  and  nrtisticnily 
incidental — of  the  visitor's  immateriality,  ia 
something  startling  as  a  sensation.  Very 
■rtful  also  is  the  ghost's  puff  of  Drelin- 
court  on  Duath,  in  which  lies  the  whole  object 
of  the  p.imphlet.  The  pamphlet  was,  Id 
fact,  a  bookseller's  p>itT,  concocted  to  sell  off  a 
large  edition  of  M,  Drelincourt's  work,  which 
hdd  been  long  lying  idle  on  the  publisher's 
■helves.  And  so  great  was  the  credence  given 
I  everywhere  to  the  ghost  story,  that  the  not 
1  very  learned  or  lively  treatise  went  off  like 
wildfire. 

The  first  important  event  in  the  life  of  Psal- 

manaiizaar — his  birth — remains  a  mystery,  and 

k  likely  to  remain  so,  in  company  with  the 

long  list  of  important  mysteries  which  ore  not 

Vorlh  the  trouble  ofiolution.     Nobody  knows 

itie  name  of  the  Free-school  where  his  educn- 

maa  was  commenced,  nor  of  Ihe  archiepiscopnl 

Blty  at  whose  Jesuit  college  it  was  cnotlnued. 

he  name  of  the  young  gentleman  to  whom 

D  leaving   the  college  he  acted  as  tutor  hi 

K>t  been  handed  down   to  fume,  and  the  ci 

BBmstances  which  led  him    to    full    into 

an   and   rambling   life,"   as   one   of    h 

_,rBpher3  describes  it,    have    never   been 

Bcorded.     He  seems,  from  the  very  firs 

pve  directed  his  attention  to  imposture 

IjBuch  from  natural  taste  as  for  the  mean 

rolihood.     His  first  orusade  was  against  re- 

mlliusiosts,      He  w.is  of  Irish  extrac- 

pion — so    said    some  credentials    which    he 

Motrived  to   procure — left  his   country,   not 

r  his  country's  good;  but  for  the  good  of 

"  mna  Catholic  religion.    Detcrminiog 


to  proceed  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  his 
iirst  necessity  wns  a  pilgrim's  garb,  which  he 
contrived  to  carry  off,  together  with  the  appro- 
priate staff,  from  a  chapel  at  noon-day.  The 
rest  of  the  adventure  we  gather  from  no  unim- 
peachable source — himself.  "  Being  thus  ac- 
coutred, and  furnished  with  a  pass,  I  began, 
at  nil  proper  places,  to  beg  my  way  iu  fluent 
Latin,  oecoating  only  clergymen,  and  persons 
of  figure,  by  whom  I  could  be  undcrsUiod : 
and  found  them  mostly  so  generous  and  cre- 
dulous Ihat  I  might  easily  have  saved  money, 
and  pnt  myself  into  a  much  belter  dress, 
before  I  had  gone  through  a  score  or  two  of 
miles.  But  so  powerful  was  my  vanity  and 
extravagance,  that  as  soon  as  I  had  got  what 
I  thought  a  suiBuieDt  viaticum,  I  begged  no 
more,  but  viewed  everything  worth  seeing, 
and  then  retired  to  some  inn,  where  I  spent 
my  money  as  freely  as  1  had  obtained  it" 

He  seems  to  have  been  sbout  sixtpco  yean 
of  age  when,  while  wandering  in  Germany,  he 
first  hit  upon  the  project  of  passing  for  »  naUve 
of  the  island  of  Formosa.  He  set  to  work 
immediately,  with  eqoal  ardor  and  ingenuity, 
to  form  a  new  alphabet  and  Innguage ;  a  gram- 
mar :  a  division  of  the  year  Into  twenty  months ; 
and,  fiuidly,  a  new  reliyion.  In  the  prosecution 
of  his  scheme  he  experienced  many  difficulties. 
But  these  be  surmounted  by  decrees.  He 
accustomed  himself  to  writing  backwards, 
after  the  practice  of  eastern  nations,  and  was 
observed  worshipping  the  rising  and  sotting 
sun,  and  practising  various  minor  mum- 
meries, with  due  decorum.  In  short,  he  passed 
everywhere  for  o  Japanese  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity; and,  resuming  his  old  pilgrim  habit, 
recommenced  his  tour  in  the  Low  Countries. 

At  Liege  he  entered  into  the  Dutch 
service,  and  was  canied  by  his  commander  to 
Aix-lo-Chapelle.  He  afterwards  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  and  i  ■ 
finding,  it  msy  be  presumed,  that  as  a  convert 
he  did  nut  attract  sufficient  attention,  he 
assumed  the  character  of  a  Japanese  in  a 
benighted  and  unenlightened  condition.  As 
he  probably  anticipated,  he  immeduitely 
became  on  object  of  interest  At  Sluys, 
Brigadier  Lauder,  a  Scottish  Colonel,  intro- 
duced him  to  one  Innes,  the  chaplsin  of  his 
rCEiment,  with  a  view  to  a  spiritual  conference. 
This  was  an  important  step  in  the  life  of  the 
adventurer.  Innes  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  cause  of  the  imposture  being  carried  to 
its  height.  That  he  hod  an  early  inkling  of 
the  deception  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  he 
was  fur  loo  prudent  to  avow  the  fact,  pre- 
ferring the  crtMlit  of  the  conversation,  as  likely 
to  favor  his  advancement  in  the  Church. 

It   was   arranged  In  the  first  instance  that 


Psiili 


charge;  but  he  delayed  L'lking  this  prepara- 
tory  step   until    he    should   hear    from    the 
Bishop  of  I/indan,  to  whom  he  had 
on  the  subject.    At  len^i,  finding 
proifgt  was  paying  att«at!oD  to  some  Dutch 
Diiniatsra,  he  saw  that  no  lime  wits  to  be  lost. 
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and   rosolvi'd  at  once  to  baptize  the  impostor 
— for  Hiu'h  hi*  had   now,  in   his   own  mind, 
CKUiblishi'd  hiui  to  \n\     It  may  he  here  num- 
tioiU'd   that  he    iiad  arrived  at  this   fact   by 
a  Htratairom.      Ho   had   asked  Psahnanaa/.aur 
to    write    a  passaj^e  of  Cicc^ro   iwirt*   in    the 
ForMi(»san   hin«;na«(e,    and    ho    noticed  some 
eonsidcrable    variations     in     the     renpeetive 
reridi'riniys.     He  advised  the  advcnturitr  wilh 
H<»me  .sij,Milieanee  to  be  more  prepared  tor  the 
future — a   warnini;  of  whieh   I'sahnaniui/.aur 
took    advaiitajje    by    periVctinij   his   alphabet 
and  general  .system,  and  produein^  iu  faet  an 
entirely    new   ian^jiia^e.       He    hubsequently 
aecompanied    Innes  to   En^^hind,    when*    he 
attracted  considerable  attention  amontrst  the 
learned.      When  a  version  of  the  catechism 
was    made    into    the     pretended    Formosan 
hmrrnai^f,  it  w;i8  pronouneed  by  some  of  the 
first  men  of  the  day  to  be  g^rammatieal,  and  a 
real  language,  from  the  simple  cireuiiistanee 
that  it  resembled  no  other.      Next  appeared 
the     Historical    and    (ieoj^raphical    Df.ncri))- 
tion  of  Formosa,  with  accounts  of  the  Reliirion, 
(yustoms,  and   Manners   of  the   Inh.ibitants, 
by   Georire  Prtalmana:i/.aar,  a   native  of  that 
Isle,    17U4 ;    which   contained,    besides    the 
descriptive   matti'.r,   pictorial  illustrations    of 
their  dress,  reli«viou9  ceremonies,  their  taber- 
noi'le,  and  altars   to  the  sun,  moon,  and  the 
ti>n     stars !     their    architecture,    royal    and 
domestic   habitiitions,    &c.       This    fabulous 
history  seems    to   have    been    projivted  by 
Innes,   who  lent  Varenius  to  Psalmanaa/.:uir 
to  assist  him  in   his  t:isk.     In  tliu  meantime 
he    trumpeted  forth   the    Forii.osan  and   his 
work  in  every   p(Hsible  direction — 1(»  such  an 
extent  indeed   that   the  booksellers   scarcely 
allowed  the  author  two  months  for  the  pro- 
duction of  his  wonderful  volume.     The  fime 
of  the  work  spread  far  an*!  near.     The  first  I 
edition  was  sold  at  once  ;   luit  it  was  not  lon^  | 
before  doubts  were  expressed  hs  to  its  vera- 
city; and  in    the   .second  edition   the  author 
was  fain  to  pul>Ii>h  a  vindication.  The  f.iet  was, 
he  had    fallen  into  some  awkward   blunders. 
He  stated,  for  instance,   that  the  Kurmosans  ; 
sacrificed    ei^rhtcen    thousand     male     ififants 
annually :  and  though  this  was  proved  to  bt' 
an  impossibility  in  so  small  an  inland  without 
occasioning^  depopulation,  he  persistetl  in   not  j 
lesseninij  the  number.      A  lively  eoritrov<'rhy  j 
upon    the   subject    was   kept   u|>    for    some  : 
years,  but  eventually  the  author  repented  of! 
his  imposture,  and   made   a    full    confession,  j 
whieh   lu!  left  to   be  printed  after  his  death.  ' 
The  latter  years   of  his   life    wt're  passi-d  in 
useful  literary  pursuits,  nolwith^tiindinij  that 
he  was  ^niilty  of  a  minor  imp«»sture  in  eon- ! 
neetion  with  his  i^reat  one — nothiui^  less  than  ■ 
fatherinjj  the  invention  uf  a  uhite  eonipositi«in  ! 
called    Formosan    japan — which    speculation  " 
proved  a  decided  fiiilure.     IVsahii.uiaaza.ir  wa^  ■ 
a    tavorlte   in    c«»ntem[»orary  literarv    circles,  l 
where    he   was  recommended  by   his  powers 
as   a   conversationalist.       Dr.    J«»linM»n    took 
ple:iHiire  in  his  society,  and  speaks  of   luiu 


with  respect.  He  fared  better  than  his  patron 
Innes,  who,  in  consequence  of  another  nefa^ 
rious  transaction  in  which  he  was  en^aj;red, 
lost  his  character,  and  was  generally  avoided. 
i's;dmana:izaar  died  in  May,  lUi'X 

While  the  author  of  this  stirtling  and 
m:isterly  imposture  was  making  amends  in 
mature  !i<;e  for  the  failings  of  his  youth,  the 
repri'sentative  of  a  lower  class  of  dishont^ty — 
a  person  of  inferior  abilities  and  mciner 
moral  character — was  proceeding  in  a  stealthy, 
secret  manin>r  to  undermine  the  reputation 
of  one  of  our  greatest  Knglish  poets.  Jj:iuder 
was  a  professional  critic  of  some  talent,  in  a 
limited  sphere,  ile  contributed  to  the  then 
flourishing  (ientleman*s  Magazine  ;  and  in 
the  pages  (»f  that  periodical  attracted  at- 
tention by  a  series  of  articles,  in  whieh  he 
brought  charges  of  plagiarism  against  Milton. 
The  public  were  not  therefore  unprep:ired  for 
the  appearance,  in  HfjO,  of  a  work  called  **  An 
Kssay  on  Milton's  I'se  and  Imitation  of  the 
Mi>derns  in  his  ]*arailisc  Lost**  In  the 
preface  to  this  work,  l^auder  says,  in  reference 
to  the  origin  of  the  poem : 

"  It  is  related  by  sti*ady  and  uncontroverted 
tradition,  that  Par:idi.sc  Lost  was  at  firrtt  a 
tragedy;  and,  therefore,  amongst  tragedies, 
the  first  hint  is  properly  to  be  sought.  In  a 
manuscript  published  from  Mllton^s  own 
hand,  among  a  great  many  subjects  for  tra- 
gedy, is  *Adam  T^nparadised,  or  Adam  in 
Kxile  ;'  and  this,  therefore,  may  justly  be  sup- 
posed the  embryo  of  the  great  poem.  When, 
therelVire,  I  observed  that  Adam  in  exile  was 
named  amongst  tiifm,  I  doubted  not  but  in 
finding  the  original  of  that  tragedy,  I  should 
disclose  the  genuine  sonnte  of  Paradise  Lo.st. 
Nor  was  my  expectiition  disappointed;  fur 
having  found  the  *  Adamus  Kxsul*  of  (iro- 
tius,  i  found,  or  imagined  ray.self  to  find,  the 
prima  sftimimi  of  this  wonderful  poem."  The 
ingenious  critic  rendered  the  admirers  of 
Milt<m  vt'ry  uncomfortable,  until  the  appear- 
ance of  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  John  Douglas; 
who  had  a  very  simple  but  very  convincing 
story  to  teil.  '  In  the  year  16U0,  it  apfieara 
there  was  printed  in  London  a  I*atin 
translation  of  the  Paradise  Losf^  Paradise 
Regained,  and  Samson  Agoni.'*te««,  by  <me 
llogu'us,  as  he  called  himself  on  the  title 
page,  or  Ilofrg,  as  he  was  probably  known  by 
ills  personal  friends.  And  further,  it  was 
vtTy  plainly  provi-d  that  the  greater  portion 
«»f  the  passages  cited  by  Mr.  I*-iuder,  were 
not  quotations  from  Masenius,  (irotius,  and 
the  rest,  but  fn»m  the  very  intelligent  transbu 
lion,  by  Hogaus,  of  Milton  himself  I  The 
striking,  and  frequently  literal  roeniblance 
bet  Wren  these  «|uot.ntions  and  passa^^es  in 
Milton's  Wiirks  may  thus  be  easily  coiie<*ived. 
In  cases  where  Mr.  Lauih'r  had  not  availed 
himself  of  IIogii;us,  he  had  not  scrupled  to 
interpolate,  and  manufacture  whole  passages, 
whicli  never  had  anv  exi«^tencein  the  wriliiiirsof 
the  authors  from  whom  he  pretende<l  to  quote. 
Wuatcvcr     doubt    might    exist  after    Mr. 
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ngaioHt  BJiilon,  vm  Bp«Hjdi1y  nal  nt  rest  bv 
Hr.  Louder  himaelr  iu  An  Apology  which  he 
■■  inifsi humbly  nildreaseJ"  M  (he  Archbiuhup  of 
Cuilurburf,  nSl,  wherviu  he  mokes  on  abject 
Ooafu!uiott  of  hU  Traud. 

In  the  year  rullowing  the  ezposarci  of  this 
tneao  aoil  iniachievoue  impostor,  there  vru 
boro  at  Bristol,  or  poor  pureots,  s  boy  who 
waa  deatiaed,  some  sixteen  years  after,  to  ucca- 
tion  B  lilernn  contrDveny  wbleh  caa  sc^Kely 
.be  cotiitiderea  settled,  even  ia  our  own  duy. 

In  the  year  1768,  at  the  lime  of  the  openiii(r 
af  the  New  Bridge,  at  Bristol,  Ihere  appeared 
b  Farley's  Weekly  Joumul  (October  1), 
an  Awoiint  of  the  Ceremonies  obaen*ed  at 
the  Opening  of  the  Old  Bridge,  taken,  it  wna 
said,  from  a  very  ancient  manuscript.  Tiie 
performance  ntlrucled  attenlioo :  nod.  after 
much  inquiry,  jt  was  discovered  that  thu 
persDD  who  brought  the  copy  to  the  office  was 
a  youth  between  fifteen  and  aiitivn  years  of 

r  whose  noma  was  TbomiLa  Chntlerton. 
was  at  first  very  ann-illing  to  discover 
whence  he  had  abUiined  (he  arigiDal  MS.,  and 
reTurned  some  evnaive  aoswera.  Ultimately 
he  stated  Ibat  he  li»d  received  this,  together 
with  luaDj  other  HHS.,  in  prose  and  verse, 
from  his  father,  who  had  found  them  in  a 
large  chest,  in  ao  upper  room  over  the  chapel, 
00  the  north  side  of  Rodclilfe  Church. 

The  eridunco  of  the  boy's  molher  and  sister 
u  corruborative  of  his  stntement  Mrs.  Chtil- 
terton  t«lla  us  that  her  husbnnd's  ancle,  Ji>hn 
Chfltterlun,  htia^  st^xlon  of  Radcliffij  Church, 
JiirDishcd  her  huaboDd,  the  sclioo  I  master,  wllh 
■any  old  parvhmenls  for  covering  the  boys' 
.«Qpy  books — these  Dnrchments  having  been 
'.fcund  BH  described  by  her  son.  Thelwst  of  | 
them  were  pot  to  the  ose  intended ;  the  resi  r 
Kmaiaed  in  a  cupboard.  She  thinks  her 
husband  read  some  of  them,  but  does  not| 
know  that  he  transcribed  any,  or  was  ac- 1 
qoainted  with  their  value.  It  wis  not  nntil  | 
years  anerwarda — in  another  house,  whither 
the  parchments  were  removed  with  the , 
Aimily— that  her  son  made  the  important! 
discovery.  Having  examined  their  contenls,! 
he  told  his  mother  that  he  hnd  "found  a, 
treasure,  and  was  bo  glad  nothing  could  be  \ 
like  it."  Ue  then  took  possession  of  all  Uie  j 
luirchments,  and  wns  conlioually  rumnio^ng  < 
fur  more.  "One  day,"  shj  says, "happening 
m  see  Clarke's  History  of  the  Bible,  covered 
with  one  of  these  parchments,  he  swore  a 
great  oiilh,  and,  stripping  the  book,  carried 
awiiy  the  cover  in  his  pocket" 

After  the  affair  of  the  Bridge,  Chatlerton 
imparted  some  of  the  MSS.  to  Mr.  George 
Culcott,  puwterer,  of  Bristol ;  namely,  the 
"  Brisluw  Tragedy,"  and  some  other  pieces. 
These  Cnlcott  communiuited  to  Mr.  Barrett, 
surgeon,  who  hnd  been  long  engaged  upon 
'lislory  of  Bristol.     Most  of  the  pieces  pur- 

rted   to  have  been  written  by  one  Thomaa 

iwley,  ■  monk  or  secular  priest  of  the  Gf' 


teenth  century,  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Cannynge, 
an  eminent  Bristol  merchant  of  the  snmu 
period.  NiitwithstuDdine  some  prevuricvtiuns 
ia  ChutterLon's  story,  Mr.  Barrett  believed 
the  main  portion  of  it,  and  even  inserted  some 
specimens  of  Ronley  in  his  history. 

In  March,  1769,  Chatlerton  sent  Horace 
Walpole,  who  had  not  then  long  completed 
bia  Anecdotes  of  Puinterm  an  offer  lo  fur- 
nish him  with  occountH  of  a  series  of  great 
painters  who  had  once  flourished  at  Briatol — 
sanding  him  at  the  same  time  a  epecimen  of 
some  poetry  of  the  same  remole  period 
Keceivir.gaume  encouragement  on  the  score  of 
the  verses,  he  Bgiun  wrote  to  Walpole,  asking 
for  his  innuence  and  aasistanco  in  a  project 
which  he  had  then  formed  of  "seeking  his 
fortune"  in  the  metnipolia — not  on  the  ground 
that  he  himself  wna  a  man  of  genius,  but 
because  he  was  acijnaiolcd  with  a  person,  as 
he  sud.  who  was  possessed  nf  great  manu- 
script tmusurca,  dlseovered  nt  Brislol.  h  was 
this  person  who  had  lent  him  the  former 
specimens,  and  also  the  "  Elenoure  and  Ingn," 
which  he  transmitted  with  his  second  letter. 
Walpole  wasatliratdeceived  by  these  alleged 
antiquities:  but  Gray  and  Mason  having  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  forgeries,  he  returned  them 
to  Chatterton  with  a  cold  reply.  There  are 
various  reports  about  Chatterton's  personal 
conduct  at  this  period ;  he  ia  said  to  liuve 
become  an  inSdel  and  a  proAignte — but  neither 
charge  hiis  been  proved.  All  that  we  know 
for  oertuin  is,  that  he  contrived  to  get  to 
London  without  Walpole's  assistance :  that 
he  there  subaisUd  by  writing  satires  and  mia- 
cclloneous  pii'ces — being  employed,  it  is  said, 
in  some  coses,  by  the  Government  fur  party 
purposes.  He  made  the  ocquarntjince  of 
Wilkes,  Beckford,  and  others — but  failed  to 
procure  any  substantial  benefit  from  them. 

Owing  to  some  change  in  his  affairs — the 
nature  of  which  is  unknown — he  seems,  soon 
after,  to  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  gaining 
the  objects  of  his  ambition — odvancement 
and  distinction.  He  removed  from  Shurvdituh 
to  a  lodging  in  Brook  Street,  Holboro,  and 
here  he  fell  into  poverty  and  despondency. 
"  The  short  rerooioder  of  his  days  were  spent 
in  a.  conflict  between  pride  and  poverty.  On 
the  day  preceding  his  death  he  refused  wilh 
indignation  u  kind  ofler  from  Mrs.  Angel  (his 
landlady)  to  partake  of  her  dinner,  assuring 
her  that  be  was  not  hungry — though  he  had 
nut  eaten  anything  for  two  or  three  days. 
On  the  Iwenty-lifth  of  August,  1770,  he  abb 
found  dead,  in  consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of 
having  swallowed  arsenic  in  water,  or  some 
preparation  of  opium.  He  was  buried  in  a 
shell,  in  the  burying-ground  belonging  to 
Shoe  Lono  workhouse."  Thus  was  the  seal 
put  upon  Chatterton's  secret 

Wiirton,  one  of  Uie  moat  distinguished  op- 
ponents of  the  gcnnineness  of  these  poems, 
makes  a  general  onslaught  against  them,  in 
his  History  of  Poetry.  He  does  not  even 
consider  them  to  be  very  skilful  forgeries. 
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The  I'liamctc^w  in  Rcvcnil  of  tho  manu-cripta 
Are  of  modern  formation,  mixed  up  most 
ineon^«i^t(•^tly  uilli  r.ntiquc.  TIic  parchment 
is  oldf  but  made  to  look  still  older  l>y  yellow 
oclire,  which  c:in  easily  bo  rubbed  oil ;  the 
ink  also  liaH  binm  tinctured  with  a  yellow 
caKt.  In  Nome  coats  of  arms,  drawn  upon  the 
MS.  of  Cannyn^e*s  Feast,  the  hand  of  a 
modern  herald  is  clearly  traceable.  He  re- 
marks, also,  upon  an  unnatural  nlTeetation 
of  antique  spellini;  and  obsolete  words,  side  by 
bide  with  eomblnationa  of  words  and  forms  of 
phrases,  which  had  no  existence  at  the  pre- 
tended date  of  the  poems.  In  the  Battle  of 
Hastings — said  to  be  translated  from  tho 
Su.xon — Stonehen^o  is  called  a  Druldical 
temple ;  while  at  tho  period  when  the  poem 
mi^ht  be  supposed  to  be  written,  no  other 
notion  prevailed  concerning  this  monument 
than  tho  supposition  th.-tt  it  was  erected  iTi 
memory  of  Hengist'a  massacre.  After  urging 
several  similar  arguments,  Warton  concludes 
by  giving  the  whole  of  the  poems  to  Chatter- 
ton  :  if  for  no  other  reason,  on  the  very  pro- 
bable supposition  that  tho  author  of  the 
Execution  of  Sir  C.  Baudwin,  might  easily 
be  the  writer  of  the  rest. 

Tho  sad  and  solemn  conclusion  of  poor 
Chatterton*s  career,  leaves  us  no  heart  to 
dwell  upon  tho  feeble  waggeries  of  some 
literary  mystificatoi's  who  succeeded  him. 
Nor,  indeed,  under  any  circumstances,  are 
such  frolics  worthy  of  any  special  notice.  It 
was  more  than  a  score  of  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Rowley  l*oems,  before  any 
deep-meaning  and  really  respectible  forgery 
was  brought  to  light.  '  With  the  author  of 
Vortigern  and  Rowena  is  associated  no 
vulgar  mystery.  He  has  told  us  all  about 
himself  with  most  touching  confHlenec. 

Mr.  Ireland*s  first  es-*ay  at  literary  impos- 
ture was  unwittingly  sug«^'i'sted  by  his  father; 
whose  estimation  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare 
was  without  bounds.  It  was  not  a  mere  matter 
of  literary  taste;  it  was  not  merely  enthu- 
siasm ;  but  a  erocd  and  a  I'aith.  'i'he  most 
minute  matters  nssoci.sted  in  the  m(»st  distant 
manner  with  his  idol,  were  carefully  trea- 
sured. To  please  his  fallier,  young  Ireland 
hit  upon  the  notion  of  eoncoeling  nothing 
less  thnn  an  autograph  of  the  gre.U  poia. 
This  duly  made  its  ajipcanince  in  the  form 
of  a  mortgage  deed,  drawn  up  with  a  e.ireful 
imit.:tion  of  the  lei^al  hand-wrilinrj  of  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  and  tiie  *•  signatun?" 
of  Sii.ikc  speare — c'raiiit?ed,  eccentric,  und  un- 
mist:ikeal)ly  ifenuine  ! 

Who  but  the  son  can  properly  describe 
the  fallu-r's  j(»y  wln-n  this  ]>recioiis  parchment 
was  presented  to  him.  as  h.'ivini,''  bi-en  found 
afuiing  some  (unK|-.iTitiedi  documents  in  tin* 
(ima:M!i:ir\ )  library  of  some  dn'tf"'!/  ln'lo:;;,'inir  i 
to  some  (lietilious)  i'rii-nd.  The  d<'i'il,  whieh  ' 
purported  to  lie  between  Shake-^ju'are  :i:iil  one 
Frazer  siiid  llli/.abfth  his  wite,  \v;is  iiir-peelcd 
,/  by  (Tovviis  of  :ititi(|uaries,  to  whom  it  gave 
//  tliv  ^'re.itest  satisfaction. 


Then,  as  the  novelty  of  the  discovery  wore 
olT,  came  the  increased  voracity  which  tVdlows 
tho  first  taste  of  blood.  The  old  gentleman 
became  eager  and  inquiring.  There  were 
pr<ibably  more  Shnkcsneare  papers  in  the  same 
place ;  and  it  was  the  auty  of  his  son  to  make 
further  resoarchc(«.  In  vain  did  the  unforUw  I 
nate  fabricator  resist  and  return  evaaive 
answers.  The  antiquaries,  and  his  father  at 
the  head  of  them,  became  more  exacting.  To 
save  himself  from  importunities,  and  perhaps 
exposure,  Mr.  Irel:md  now  penned  Shake- 
spcare\s  Profession  of  Faith  and  a  few 
letters,  all  of  which  p:issed  muster ;  ie  many 
instances  documents  proihiced  as  two  hundred 
years  old  had  scarcely  been  in  existence  two 
hours.  Tlu*n  followed  a  decisive  atcp.  An 
original  play  by  Shakespeare  was  pronounced 
to  be  extant;  and  to  support  his  nasertlon, 
Ireland,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  happiest  of 
parents,  produced  the  Vortigern  and  Row- 
ena, whieh  distinguished  critics  admitted  to 
private  readings  pronounced  to  be  a  genuine 
work  of  the  poet ;  and  it  waa  ultimately  ar- 
ranged to  bring  it  out  at  Drury  Lane. 

Prior  to  this,  however,  some  saanicions  of 
tho  validity   of    the    production   had   crept 
abroad,  ana  were  now  made  the  subject  of 
controversy   in    pamphlets  and  newspapers. 
Malone,  one  of  tho  most  distinguished  among 
the  opponents,  made  a  collection  of  documents 
intended  to  prove  the  forgery;  but  he  did  not 
succeed  in  bringing  them  out  before  tho  re- 1 
presentation  of  tho  piece.     He  issued,  how-  i 
ever,  a  notice  to  the  public,  warning  them  of  J 
the  imposture,  which  he  intended  to  expose. 
To  this  the  eUh^r  Ireland  replied  by  a  hand- 
bill, which  he  caused  to  be  circulated  among 
the  multitude,  who,  towards  the  hour  of  per- 
formance, were  choking  up  the  avenues  to 
the  theatre. 

Meantime  there  were  enemies  within  as 
Well  as  without  Drury  Lane ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  was  a  no  less  import^int  person- 
age than  Ki'inble  the  managcir.  The  latter 
brouirht  all  the  force  of  his  wide  and  weighty 
inlluence  against  the  piece;  by  which  he 
called  forth  a  very  severe  rebuko  from 
Siieridnn,  who  reminded  him  that  he  was  for- 
getting his  duty  as  a  servant  of  the  theatre. 
Ireland  had  also  an  important  opponent  in 
.Mrs.  Sidclons,  who  refused  to  lend  her  aid  in 
j)alming  Vortigern  upon  the  public. 

The  piece  however  was  announced  for  re- 
presentation ''  positively"  on  the  2nd  of  April,  ( 
17*JH.     Kemble  had,  it  seems,  endeavoured  to 
lix  the  previous  night  for  its  proilnction,  "In 
order  to  pass  upon  the  audience  the  eompli-  ] 
riii'Ht  of  All  Fools'  D.iv.''     IJeinnr  dettcted  in 
this     d.imaging     attempt,    probably    by    the 
ijuiek  pereej)tion  of  SlH-rldaii,  th«'.  uncompro- 1 
tiilNing    lii.inager    suceeeiK-d     in    announcing 
My  (Iriiiiiliiiolher  as  tln'  taree   to    fallow — a. 
s.;re  .sm    ob\ious    eimuirli    tu    a    thoroughly 
L'>i.,li»n      audience.       This     was     not     :ill ; 
h';w:nnl    with    Malone,  ami    the    re.^t  of  the 
*\\v^T\\  i>\\\}uueuis,  and   with   a   real    literary  I 


: 
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vntbuBiasiu  to  which  lie  wng  dicvrTull^  pre- 

Cd  to  sicfilien  tho  iiitcreals  of  tho  tlieolro, 
ible  hnd  rocouratt  lo  every  expedient  prior 
to,  and  on  the  night  of  represuotutioo,  in  order 
to  crush  the  play.  He  ftrruogGd  with  a 
numtwr  of  devoted  ndherent§  who  iver«  c^rc- 
futl;  posted  in  the  hoii^o,  to  give  himself  the 
digniil  lor  the  upronr.  The  sigiiiil  agreed  opoo 
wus  tho  line  which  liipp'onca  to  occur  m  one 
of  bis  own  •pceehea — 


!  to  ieVw 


which  line  he    took 

Boffiuiently  pointed  moaner,  and  with  n  tre- 
mendous reauIL  Never  hnd  sueh  on  uprOAr, 
flod  snch  derivvu  Inughter  nod  houliag,  been 
heurtl  withb  thd  wiLtts  of  that  most  respeet- 
ablo  UioAtrc.  Wailing  with  great  putience 
nndl  he  could  agnin  obtnin  n  hearing,  Kemble 
ernme  forward,  and  rcitvrated  the  tine  "with 
kit  eipressioa,"  ss  Mr.  trt'Und  tell  us,  "  the 
most  poialedtjr  sarcoslic  and  acrimonious  il 
ia  poaible  t«  UDOei-ive." 

The  d«iaoin«tmlioa  upon  this  nsinmed  all 
the  indlgnitv  of  ■  "row ;"  and  it  w.';8  kepi 
up  with  »ucb  cftbcL  that  not  one  sf  liable  more 
of  the  plav  w*a  iDtcDimblo.  Tho  line  occurs 
towards  tne  close  of  tho  eocond  Bccne  of 
Act  V. — being  the  hat  stene  but  ono  of  tho 
drama — prior  lo  wliioh  no  hostility  had  been 
niiuiiri!slu>l>  Indeed,  so  di;eided  was  thu 
applause  that  nioay — even  of  the  performers 
— were  confident  of  suceess.  Thii  was  not- 
withstandiog  that  Kembic  had  given  Bcveral 
parts  in  the  play  not  onlv  to  the  moat  ineom- 
pctent,  but  to  the  most  aVeurd  aelors  he  could 
find.  He  had  also  placed  Dignuoi  purposclj 
in  B  euboidioata  pari,  wherein,  speaking  of 
the  eound  of  trumpets,  he  had  lu  aay  *■  l.et 
theui  bellovr  on,"  "  which  worda  were  uttered 
with  sueh  a  noaa!  and  lin-ketLlu  Iwan^  Uiat 
JDO  mnaclcs  »ve  those  of  adamant  could  hare 
resUtcd." 

L  UaloDe*s  "  lovestigalion,"  which  was  a  final 
Il  blow  to  the  prijtensions  of  the  play,  was  doI 
|i  long  in  making  its  apjwarance.  After  this, 
il  Hr.  Chalmers  published,  Grst  bis  "  Apology 
Ifor  the  Believers,"  anil  then  a  -"Supplcmenlal 
^Apology,"  wherein,  says  Sir.  Ireland, "  though 
|«dvoca[ing  the  nnt«niible  side  of  tJie  ij^uosUou, 
jiie  displayed  a  f4r  grenti'r  depth  of  antiqun-rlCQ 
research  and  scholuslic  ,t  re-isoDUig  than  bia 
ropponent;  in  short  there  U  acurewly  ono 
'posilioD  laid  (ionrn  by  Kfalone  Uiut  is  not  moat 
laattsfaeturiiy  refuted  by  Cbolmeie." 

Ireland  odds  that  tliia  warfarv  alfected  him 
only  ia  sn  far  as  it  caused  suffuriog  to  liia 
futhsr,  who  was  even  himself  aceused  of 
linving  fabricated  the  papcra,  and  lliii,  he 
nvows,  was  hh  sole  ru:ison  for  s.itiafying  "  Ihe 
^  world"  on  tho  subject.  Tho  play  of  Henry 
I  the  Second  visa  anotlier  Shakspanriim  al- 
'(eapt  by  the  some  uulhor:  but  it  deceived 
few,  and  nllructed  geaeriUly  but  little  aU 
,(ention.  Mr,  Ireland  has  since  made  his 
'  ippcnranee  (is  tho  author  of  a  novol  called 
~    '    '    ~    lie  had  previously  taken  up  hU 
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residence  in  Paris,  where  Napoleon  showed 
him  fiivour  and  attention.  In  England  he  was 
never  forgiven  by  llio  distinffuiahed  erilics, 
among  whom  was  Boawoll,  uTium  he  had  de- 
celrt-d.  He  returned  cvenlually,  however,  to 
bia  native  country,  and  died  in  London  not 
man  y  ye-ars  ago. 

Tho  name  of  Allan  Cunningham,  in  oiso- 
elation  with  this  class  of  lilemry  ingennity, 
brings  us  down  lo  souiething  like  our  own 
times.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  ISOD,  lliat 
Mr.  Crom«k,  by  profession  an  engraver,  visited 
Dumfries,  in  company  with  ijloihajd  the 
painter,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  materials 
and  drawings  for  a  nevr  edition  of  the  works  of 
Bums.  He  took  with  bim  a  letter  of  inlrodue- 
tion  to  n  young  stonemosoa  of  literary  tuslea — 
ambitious,  ardent,  and  obscure.  Their  tilk  was 
ill  about  Burns,  the  old  Border  ballads,  and 
th«  Jacobite  songs  of  tbo  Fifl^-en  and  the 
Forly.five.  Croniek  slighted  some  of  Allan's 
pocois,  which  it  may  be  supposed  the  young 
bard  did  nol  fail  to  read  lo  bim,  and  sighed 
aftvr  the  old  minstrelsy.  "  Tho  disap- 
pointed poet''  (says  Mr.  Poler  Cunningham 
■"  thointt-rciitingiQlrotluclian  to  his  faibcr'a 
-ngs)  .  .  ,  "chnnged  the  couveraalioo. 
and  talked  about  tlie  old  aongit  and  frag- 
ments of  eonga  slill  to  bu  picked  up  among 
the  peasantry  of  Nithadale.  Cromek  was 
immpdialely  seized  with  the  noUon  of  a 
collection ;  "  the  idea  of  a  volume  of  imltntiona 
passed  upon  Cromek  as  genuine  rumwns 
flashed  across  the  poet's  mind  in  a  moment, 
and  he  undertook  ut  once  lo  put  down  what 
new,  and  to  set  about  eoltectiog  all  that 
coold  be  picked  up  in  Nilhsdalo  and  Gallo- 
way." Cromek  was  delighted  with  the  idea; 
the  "Collection,"  witli  appropriate  notes  and 
lltnstrationa,  in  due  time  appeared,  and  waa 

Eronouneed  by  com  pe  tent  aulhoritiea  to 
reathe  the  genuine  Jocobite  spirit  which  it 
was  impossible  lo  mistake,  Profeaior  Wilson 
was  the  lirst  to  delect  the  "JscobJte  spirit" 
u  not  being  exactly  "  proof,"  and  mercilessly 
exposed  the  deeepUon  in  Blackwood — wilh 
due  respect,  howuver,  for  the  original  powers 
of  the  poet, 

The  last  successful,  and  perhaps  most  par- 
donable of  litarory  forgeries,  came  forth  under 
Die  tiUa  of  MarU  Scbweldler,  the  Amber 
Witch.  The  Htory,  (which  ia  supposed  to  bo 
•li  by  one  Abraham  Bchwcidlcr,  Lutheran 
Pastor  at  Coserow,  during  Uie  early  part  of 
tho  Thirty  Years'  Wur)  appeared  at  Berlin  in 
1843,  "  edited  "  by  Doctor  Meinhold.  At  ihut 
tJmcaschoolofcriUciam.of  which  Dr.  Strauss 
was  the  head,  gave  great  oRenco  to  faithful 
and  pious  people,  by  nn  OBsntaptioD  of  crilieol 
infallibility  so  nice  us  to  diserimioate,  even  in 
the  Gospels,  between  what  Is  true  and  what 
the  critius  were  pleased  to  say  is  f^lsc.  Dr. 
leinhold  determined  to  pl.y  the  Infalliblea 
trick.     Hb   wrote   the   Aniber    Witch,   and 


church,  whore  it  bad  l^n  for  centuries  a 
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a  hcnp  of  old  hymn  books  and  parish  oceountH. 
Stniuss  nnd  Company  wrru  fairly  caught. 
Th(;y  puhlished  an  iiciiU*  analysis  of  the  ficticm, 
and  pronounced  it  to  bt>  a  ][rennine  chronicle 
of  the  sovontconth  century.  Dr.  Meinhold 
havin<r  thus  trapped  his  prey,  confessed  the 
deception,  and  extinffuished  the  authoiity  of 
the,  till  then,  dreaded  crities. 

The  forgery  of  the  Shelley  letters — so  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  the  public — is  one  of  the 
most  mischievous  examples  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous class  of  liU*rary  impostures ;  and 
from  various  sij^ns  of  the  times  not  to  be 
passed  unnoticed  by  those  who  watch  and 
weijjh,  we  may  expect  to  wm^  even  worse — 
that  is  to  say  cleverer — scholars  of  the  same 
Si'hool.  The  discovery  was  made  accidentally 
by  Mr.  Pal«rrave,  who  happened — while 
{flancinjr  through  the  volume  published  by 
Mr.  Moxon — to  deti'ct  in  a  letter  suppostid  to 
be  written  by  Shelley,  a  portion  of  an  article 
on  Florence  written  for  the  Quarterly  Review 
in  1840,  by  his  father,  Sir  Fnmcis  Vulgnive. 
This  was  sufficient  to  put  Mr.  Moxon  upon 
the  scent.  At  the  General  Post  OlTice  the 
letters  were  declared  to  be  f^enuine,  '*  to  the 
best  of  the  belief"  of  the  clerks.  The  postmarks 
were  then  compared  with  the  postmarks  of 
Byron^s  genuine  letters  to  Mr.  Murray,  posted 
from  the  same  cities  in  the  S!ime  month  and 

Car,  and  addressed  to  the  same  place — 
)ndon.  Here  they  failed.  Where  **  Ravenna," 
on  n  (Tcnuino  letti'r,  was  in  a  small,  sharp 
type — in  the  Shelley  letter  it  was  a  larjje  un- 
certjiin  type ;  and  in  the  letters  from  Venice 
the  post- mark  was  stamped  in  an  italic^  and 
not,  as  in  the  Shelley  specimens,  in  a  Romaii 
letter.  In  other  resjK'cts — seals,  hand.writin«r, 
mariner  nnd  even  matter — I'verythirg  seemed 
undoubtedly  jrenuine.  The  onus  of  the  matter 
then  rented  with  Mr.  White,  the  publisher, 
from  whom  the  letters  had  been  purchased. 
Mr.  White  published  a  hmjj  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  purchased  them  from 
**a  well-dressed  lady-lik«'  y<'U!ig  person,"  who 
called  upon  him  at  different  periods,  giving 
very  little  account  of  herself,  and  still  less  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  lettiTs  had  come 
into  Iht  possession.  He  wjus  introdiured  suh-  i 
se<juently,  however,  to  a  person  who  .sl;ite«i 
himself  to  be  n  son  ofl^vron,  and  the  husband 
of  the  lady  :  and  from  him  Mr.  WliiU.*  com- 
pleted his  purchases.  **  It  is  projHT,"  says 
the  Athenaeum  in  noticing  the  above  trans- 
actions, '*  to  say  thus  early  that  there  has  been 
of  l.'itu  years,  as  we  are  lussured,  a  most 
systematic  and  wholesale  fi)rgery  of  lett<*rs 
purpt»rting  t(»  be  written  by  Byron,  Shelley, 
and  KiNits;  that  these  ft»rgerie8  carry  upon 
them  Mueh  marks  of  genuin(»nes8  as  have 
deceived  the  entire  body  of  L(mdon  collectors; 
that  they  are  executed  with  a  skill  to  which 
the  f(»r''t'rie8  of  ('hatterton  and  Ireland  can 
lay  n«)  claim  ;  that  they  have  been  sold  at 
public  auctions,  and  by  the  hands  of  book- 
sellers, to  collectors  of  experience  and  rank; 
nnd   that   ihi)  imposition   has  exlemicd  to  a 


large  collection  of  books,  bearing  not  only  the 
signature  of  Ijord  Byron,  but  noti*s  by  him 
in  many  of  their  pages.  .  .  At  the  s:ime  sale 
at  which  Mr.  Moxon  bought  the  Shelley 
letters,  were  catalogued  for  sale  a  series  of 
(unpublished)  letters  from  Shelley  to  hiii  wife, 
revealing  the  innermost  secrets  of  his  heart, 
and  containing  facts,  not  wholly  dishonour^ 
able  to  a  father's  memory,  but  such  as  a  son 
would  wish  to  conceal.  These  letters  were 
bought  in  by  the  son  of  Shelley — ^the  present 
Sir  I'crcy  Shelley — and  are  now  proved,  we 
are  told,  to  be  forgeries.**  Other  letters,  how- 
ever, which  seem  to  have  emanated  from  the 
same  source,  had  been  previously  Bold  by 
public  auction.  One — the  most  infamous — 
in  which  Shelley  makes  an  assertion  against 
the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  sold,  it  is  said,  for  m 
guineas. 

The  form  of  corrcspondcnpe— especially 
when  it  involves  caluumies  against  the  deaa 
— is  the  most  dangerous  form  in  which  the 
literary  f(»rger  has  yet  exercised  his  hiriOMm. 
That  such  impositi(ms  are  active  and  widely 
spread — not  only  in  England,  but  in  many 
parts  of  the  Continent — there  can  be  no  dou\>t. 

SHADOWS. 

DAY    AND   NIGHT. 

As  most  of  US  have  our  Doubles,  so,  in 
many  noticeable  lives,  there  are  a  Day  and 
Night  so  wonderfully  contrasttd,  so  strikingly 
opposed,  so  wry  picturi'sque  in  their  oppoM- 
tion  to  each  other,  that  there  can  be  few  more 
remarkahle  subjects  for  consideration. 

Let  me  rec:il  a  few  such  Days  and  Nights. 

The  weather  is  sultry,  scorchinif,  though 
there  are  banks  of  heavy  clouds  in  the  sky.  A 
hot  wind  shakes  the  strargely-shaped  leaves  of 
gaunt  trees  fitfully  to  and  Iro,  or  agitates  tufts 
of  brushwood  and  furze,  rankly  luxuriant, 
which  grow  here  and  there  on  the  grey  rocks. 
There  are  sudden  declixilies.  and  m(»re  roeks 
beyond,  furrowed,  scarred,  and  seamed  by 
tears  of  brine.  On  every  bide  beyond,  as  far 
as  the  strained  eye  can  reach,  is  the  inter- 
minable sea.  There  are  birds  overhead  with 
siillfn  flippini:  winijs,  and  iri.sfcts  and  reptiles 
of  .straiiire  shape  beneath.  In  a  mean  house 
with  whitewiushed  walls  and  crazy  Venetian 
blinds,  with  paltry  furniture  stranirely  divtT- 
silled  by  rich  pieces  of  plate  nnd  jeweller's 
ware,  is  a  man  in  a  bath  with  a  Madras  hand- 
kerchief tied  round  his  head.  Anon  he  is 
dressed  by  his  servants,  with  whom  he  is 
peevish  and  fretful.  He  grumbles  at  the 
coffee  at  breakf:ist,  abuses  his  attendants, 
begins  a  dozen  things  and  does  not  accornpli^h 
line.  Now  he  is  in  his  garden:  von  will  ob- 
serve that  he  is  Bhort,  stout,  anJ  with  a  dis- 
contented expression  of  countenance.  IK* 
wears  a  large  straw  hat,  a  white  jacket  and 
tnivvsers,  a  cheek  shirt,  and  h:is  a  black  hand- 
kerehief  knotted  round  his  neck.  He  takes 
up  a  newspaper  and  throws  it  down,  u  news- 
()a()cr   and   CJists  it  aside.    He   is   idle  and 
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lOBthea  his  idleness.  Through  ao  open 
window  fou  may  look  iato  bia  piaio  atudy, 
of  wliioh  the  walls  are  uuvvred  with  utriped 
paper.  Yoii  ntnT  soc  hnngia^'  Lhcre,  n  pur- 
tnit  ofa  lltUs  child  and  n  map  of  the  world. 
Who  mair  UiU  man  bul  Whut  wm  he! 
A  l«stf  East  India  capUiin  with  a  liver 
conpluint,  a  disnppomled  Indi^  planlefi 
a  craxtv  widower  with  a  lagging  Ch.meary 
suit!  No.  It  is  Niglil  now,  bul  Day  was. 
Ten  years  before,  lie  stood  on  Ihe  Bleps  ofa 
Utrono  in  Notre  Dumc  with  the  chief  of  the 
pHholic  church  behind  him,  with  tho  dlg-ni' 
wtes  of  that  church,  the  princes  of  his  empire, 
the  mnrshola  of  his  nrmiea,  the  ladies  of  bia 
eonrt,  th«  flawcr  of  hia  subjects  on  his  right 
hand  and  on  his  left  He  was  nrrajred  in 
velvet,  Hatin,  and  gold,  Inurels  on  his  head  atkd 
a  aeeptru  in  his  hand.  Me  was  Napoleon  thu 
Gn^at,  Empereur  a  roi;  now  he  is  Gvnertd 
Bonaparti',  a  prisoner  at  SL  Helena,  at  the 
beuk  and  esll  of  an  English  orderly  oflicer. 
Thu  purlruit  of  tho  iitile  child  is  that  of  the 
King  of  Roma,  whose  melancholy  double,  the 
psle  young  man  In  a  white  c'ont,  is  to  bo 
MettemJehised  in  Vienna  yonder,  and  the 
map  is  of  the  world  which  was  to  have  been 
his  inheritance. 

Again.  We  are  in  the  pit  of  an  Italian 
Uieatre.  Was  topers,  in  bell-sbnped  ahiidea, 
flare  round  the  dress  (.'irale,  fur  we  arc  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  as  yet  goa  and  fish- 
tail burners  ar«  not.  Gaady  frescoes  decorate 
the  front  of  the  tiers  of  bo:tes ;  the  palisade 
of  the  orchestra  is  surmounted  with  a  spiked 
chxxaii-x-ik-frife ;  the  occupants  of  the  pit  wear 
cockeil-hnla  and  wigs,  and.  in  the  dniss  circle, 
'tira  beaux  wear  laced  ruffles  and  sparkling- 
^idtled  swords,  and  the  belles  powder  and 
In  one  of  the  proseenium-boxeB  is 
IS  Grand  Duke,  sitting,  imposing,  in  em- 
broider; ;  behind  him  are  his  suite,  standing 
humble  in  ditto.  Tho  corresponding  loge  on 
other  side  of  the  proscenium  is  empty. 
Tho  first  act  of  the  opera  is  over,  and  an 
iolermediary  ballad  is  being  perfornted.  An 
Imposrible  shepherd,  in  blue  satin  trunks,  a 
oinlillower  wig,  and  carrying  a  golden  crook, 
makes  ohoregraphic  overtures,  to  live  with  him 
*  be  his  love,  to  an  apocryphal  shepherdess 
roll?  PompadouT  and  hiiir-powder.  You 
ronld  sec  such  a  pair  nowhere  else  sav 

or  in  Wardour  Street,  and  in  Dresden 

•bina.      More  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 

Eecuto  pusloral  gambadoes,  and  the  diver- 

eraentisover.  Then  commences  the  second 

of  theopora.     About  this  time,  verging' 

Jf-psat  nine  in  the  evening,  you  bnar  Ihe 

~  of  thovacant  private boxopun.    An  easy 

ia  brought  down  to  the  front,  and  a  book 

Uie  opera,  a  bottle  of  essences,  and  a  goldt 

iofT-box  arc  placed  npon  tho  ledge  before  i 

enlvra  unto  these  an  infiroi,  sldggorin^. 

iken-looking  old  man,  with  a  splendid  dress 

glng  in  slovenly  magnilieeneo  on  his  lialf- 

lied  limbs.     He  has  u  bloated  counlenauce, 

laibled  with  purple  atnins,  a  heavy  eye-lid 
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and  a  blood-ahol  eye  that  once  must  have  been 
bright  blue.  Every  feulura  is  shattered, 
vraary,  drooping,  and  flaccid.  Every  nerve  is 
OQStrung:  the  man  is  a  wreck,  and  an  un- 
sightly one.  Hia  flibby  hoods  are  covered 
wllhrings,acrunipled  blue  ribbon  croaaes  his 
breast,  and  round  his  neck  hangs  another 
ribbon,  from  which  dangles  aomelhing  that 
sptu-klea,  like  a  diamond  ator.  Finally,  ho  is 
more  than  three  purls  inebriated.  It  is  easy 
tu  understand  that  from  his  DnstC''idy  hand, 
from  the  doling  torpor  into  which  ho  occa- 
sionally falls,  from  the  querulous  incoherence 
of  his  speech,  from  the  anxiety  manifested  by 
the  thin,  pale,  old  man  in  uniform,  with  the 
cross  of  a  commander  of  Saint  Louis,  and  the 
hard-featured  genllemeD  with  silver  thistles  in 
tlieir  cravats,  who  stand  on  either  side  of  their 
master,  and  seem  momentoritv  to  fear  that  he 
trill  fail  ont  of  his  chair,  ^he  beaux  and 
Wlea  in  the  dress  circle  do  not  seem  to 

E«ss   much  curiosity   at  the    adveut  of  this 
toxicated  gentleman.    They  merely  wbisper 


taclu  is  DO  Quvellj.  The  opera  is  that  moat 
besutiful  one  by  Gluek,  Orfeo.  The  Orpheus 
of  the  evening,  in  a  Grecian  tunic,  but  be- 
wigged  snd  powdered  according  to  orthodoxy, 
is  singing  the  sublime  lament, "  Che/arb  irnia 
EuriJtcfl .'"  Tho  beautiful  waiting  raeloiiy 
(lasts  upwards,  and  tor  s  moment  Uo  belles 
forget  to  Qirt,  and  the  beaux  to  swagger. 
Cambric  handkerchiefs  are  used  for  other 
purposes  than  to  assure  the  owner  that  the 
rouge  on  the  cheeks  hold  fast,  and  is  not 
coming  off.  What  is  the  slovenly  msgnifieo 
opposite  the  Grand  Duke  doing!  During  the 
prelude  hewaanoddingbls  head  and  breathing 
alertoroualy ;  but  aa  the  aong  proceeds,  ho 
sits  erect  in  hia  chair;  his  blue  eye  dilates: 
a  score  of  years  of  seams  and  furrows  on  his 
brows  and  cheeka  vsnieh:  he  is  a  moo.  But 
the  strain  concludes,  and  his  Excellency  bursts 

into  a  fit  of  pasBionate  weeping,  a—*'- 

course  to  the  bottlo  of  essences. 

Uis  Excellency  has  not  snent  a  pleasant 
duy.  He  has  been  bullied  oy  hia  chapUil  . 
snubbed  by  his  chamberlain,  and  has  had  a 
deidly  qoarrel  with  his  favorite.  More- 
over his  dinner  has  disagreed  with  him, 
and  he  has  drunk  a  great  deal  more,  both 
before  and  after  it,  than  is  good  for  him.  Are 
th-eao  tears  merely  the  offspring  of  maudlin 
drunkenness:  or  haa  the  mnuc  touched  some 
responsive  chord  of  tlie  cracked  lyre,  sent 
some  tboufhta  of  what  he  was  through  his 
obfuscated  bndn  clouded  with  wine  ef  Alicunt 
and  strong  waters!  Have  the  strains  he  lias 
hoard  to-night,  some  mysterious  connection 

SOB  only  muHio  can  have)  with  his  youth,  his 
pad  happiness,  hia  hopes  crushed  for  ever ; — 
with  the  days  when  he  was  Charles  Edward 
Stuart,  pretending  to  tho  crown  of  England  ; 
when  be  rode  through  tho  streets  of  Edin-  ^ 
burgh  at  tho  head  of  the  clans  amid  the 
crooning  of  the  bagpipes,  the  ^outs  of  hia , 
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partisans,  the  waving  of  Bilken  kinners 
M)niidt*rovl  by  llic  w  I:ite  hunus  of  noble  Iridii'S. 
**  i\uii  sum  quttlis  cram^^*  lii.s  chaplain  will  tell 
hini ;  biit^  nh  me  !  what  a  borry  evening  is  this 
to  HO  bri;rhta  morning. 

To  come  niTifiT  home :  the  good  Queen 
Anne  ri'igns  in  England,  and  nn  enihuBiastie 
phalanx  of  Hi<;h  Church  ragamuflins  have 
juHt  been  bellowing  round  the  Qucen*8  sedan 
chair,  **  God  save  your  majesty  and  Doctor 
Saeheverell."  There  are  a  great  many  country 
gentlemen  in  town,  for  term  is  just  on,  and 
the  cause  lisst  is  full.  A  white-haired  patriarch 
in  extreme  old  age,  who  has  been  subpoenaed 
on  some  trial,  has  strolled  from  Westminster 
Hall,  and  entered  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
he  stands  peering  curiously  at  the  carved  roof 
and  dingy  tipestry,  and  scarlet  covered  wool- 
sack. He  is  one  of  tliose  men  in  whoso  whole 
apparel  and  bearing  you  seem  to  read  farmer, 
as  in  another  man^s  you  will  read  thief.  His 
snowy  white  locks,  his  ruddy,  sunburnt, 
freckled  countenance  carved  into  a  thousand 
wrinkles,  like  a  Nuremberg  nut-cracker, 
tell  of  hale,  hearty  old  age.  You  may 
read  farmer  in  his  flapped  felt  hat  and 
long  duflel  coat;  in  his  scarlet-flapped  waist- 
coat and  boots  of  unUmned  leather,  his  stout 
ashen  stafl*,  with  a  crutch  and  leathern  strap. 
His  full  clear  eye,  his  pleasant  smile,  his 
jaunty,  though  feeble  bearing,  s^iy  clearly 
farmer — a  well  to  do.  Queen-loving,  Go(i- 
fearinfjT  old  agriculturist.  His  life  has  probably 
passed  in  pence  and  comfort;  and  when  he 
dies  he  will  sleep  in  the  green  churchyard 
where  his  fore-elders  sleep.  Hero  is  a  London 
gentleman  who  accosts  htm,  a  coflee-house 
wit,  a^lood  skilli'd  in  the  nice  cunJuct  of  :i 
eloudi'U  cane.  He  patronises  the  old  farmer, 
and  undertakes  to  sliow  him  the  lions  of  the 
place.  This  is  the  door  leading  to  my  Lord 
Chancellors  robini;  room  ;  from  behind  that 
curtain  enters  Her  M.ijesty ;  there  is  the 
gallery  for  the  peeresses;  there  the  bar.  Is 
he  not  astonished?  Is  not  the  place  magnifl. 
cent?  Being  from  the  country  ("Shocking 
Bceotian,**  says  the  blood  mineingly  to  him- 
self) he  has  probably  never  been  in  the  lEoiise 
of  Lords  before.  The  old  man  raises  his  stick, 
and  points  it,  tremulously,  towards  where, 
blazing  in  crimson  velvet,  embroidery  and 
gold,  is  the  Throne.  **  Never,''  he  answers, 
**  since  I  sat  in  that  chair  I"  The  old  farmer's 
double  was  Kicliard  Cromwell,  whilom  Lord 
Protector  of  England. 

Here  is  a  placid-looking  little  old  man,  trot- 
ting briskly  down  John  Street,  Tottenham 
Court  Road.  He  is  about  seventy,  apparently, 
but  walks  erect  He  h:Ls  a  natty  little  three- 
cornered  hat,  a  well-brushed  black  suit,  rather 
white  at  the  seams,  grey  silk  stockings,  and 
silver  buckles  in  his  «hoes.  Two  powdered 
ailcf  df  pi'^etni  ^\\'c  riiVni(  to  Iiis  Kim[»le  good- 
humoured  countenance,  and  iiis  iiair  is 
gathered  behind  into  a  neat  r/w  nr,  which 
leaves  a  meandering  line  of  powder  on  tlu* 
back  of  his  coat.     His  linen  is  very  nv\uIo,  fto 


are  his  hands,  on  one  of  the  fingers  of  which 
he  wears  a  ring  of  price.  He  lodges  in  a 
illtlc  street  in  the  neighborhood,  pays  his 
rent  regularly,  has  frequent  friendly  chAti 
with  the  book-stall  keepers,  of  whom  he  ii 
an  excellent  customer,  and  with  whom  he  ii 
highly  popular;  pats  all  the  children  on 
the  head,  and  smiles  aflably  at  the  maid- 
sen'anta.  The  neighbours  set  him  down  as  a 
reUred  Kchool master,  a  half- pay  navy  purser, 
or,  perhaps,  a  widower,  with  a  small  inde- 

Ccndence.  At  any  rate,  he  is  a  pleasant 
ody,  and  quite  the  gentleman.  This  is  about 
the  close  of  his  Day.  Would  you  like  to 
know  his  Night?  Read  the  Old  Bailey 
Sessions  Paper :  ask  the  Bow  Street  oflicers, 
who  fiave  bi'en  tnicking  him  for  years,  and 
have  captured  him  at  last;  who  are  carryioff 
him  handcufled  to  Newgate,  to  stand  his  triu 
for  murder.  His  double  was  Governor  Wall, 
commandant  at  Goree,  who  was  hanged  tor 
the  murder  of  Serjeant  Armstrong,  whom  he 
caused  to  be  flogged  to  death;  very  atrongly 
adjuring  the  drummer  who  ioflicicd  the  tur- 
tun%  to  cut  his  liver  out! 

But  I  should  never  end  wore  I  to  notice  a 
tithe  of  the  Days  and  Nights  that  flit  across 
this  paper  while  I  write.  A  paralytic  oM  oc- 
togenarian, drivelling,  idiotic,  and  who,  of  all 
the  passions  ofhis  other  self  has  preser\'ed  but 
one, — the  most  grovelling  avarice, — hobbles 
across  a  room,  and,  glancing  at  himself  in  a 
mirror,  mutters,  "That  was  once  a  man." 
The  man  was  John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. A  moping  invalid,  imbecile  and 
speechless,  dozing  in  an  armed  chair,  sees  a 
servant  endeavoring  to  break  an  obstinate 
lump  of  coal  in  the  grate:  "It*s  a  stone,  you 
black gu  ird  !'*  lie  cries  ;  and  these  are  the  iirst 
words  he  has  spoken  for  years — the  first  that 
have  passed  his  lips  since  the  Day  shr)ne  no 
more  on  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  St  Patrick's. 
Anon  a  shrivelled  little  dotard,  with  a  bald 
head  and  a  yellow  face,  clad  in  a  night-cap, 
drawers,  and  slippers,  comes  grimacing  to 
my  desk,  and  tells  me  that  although  it  is 
Nij^Hit  now,  he,  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  had 
his  Day — Ludovko  Ma^no:  of  the  Porte 
St  Denis:  lA)uis  le  Grand  in  the  Gallery  of 
Versailles:  in  a  towering  pernuiue  and  high- 
heeled  shoes,  giving  laws  to  princes.  A 
mincing  gentleman  in  powder,  with  a  sky- 
blue  coat,  a  waistcoat  lined  with  rose-colored 
satin,  and  silk  stockings,  and  uith  an  air 
something  between  a  felit  maitre  and  a 
dancing-master,  tells  me  that,  when  alive,  he 
lived  over  an  upholsterer's  shop,  in  the  Rue 
St  Honore:  that  ho  was  frugal,  just,  and 
incorruptible;  that  he  was  beloved  by  his 
laadlord  and  landlady ;  but  that  he  had  a 
double  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  Cora- 
inittce  of  Public  Safety;  a  double  who  swam 
in  the  blood  of  all  that  was  great  and  noble 
in  Francv» ;  a  double  whose  name  was  Maxi- 
nilli.in  Robespierre. 
O  Day  and  Night,  but   this  is  wondroas 
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OUR  HONORABLE  FRIEND. 

We  are  delighted  to  find  that  ho  has  got 
in!  Oar  hononble  friend  is  triumphantly  re- 
tained to  eenre  in  the  next  Parliament.  He 
is  tile  hononble  member  for  Verbosity — the 
beal  repretented  place  in  England. 

Oor  nonormble  friend  has  issued  an  address 

of  congiatriirtion  to  the  Electors,  which  is 

wovthy  of  that  noble  constituency,  and  is  a 

very  pretty  piaee  of  composition.    In  electing 

bun,  lie  aay^  they  have  covered  themselves 

with  rioiy,  and  England   has  been  true  to 

heraaui     ^  hia  preliminary  address  he  had 

remarked,  in  a  poetical  quotation  of  great 

raritn   tKiat  nouffht   could  make  us   rue,  if 

Eaguuid  to  herself  did  prove  but  true.) 

Oar  honorable  friend  delivers  a  prediction, 
ia  the  aame  docament,  that  the  feeble  minions 
of  a  faction  will  never  hold  up  their  heads 
inv  more;  and  that  the  finger  of  scorn  will 
pomt  at  them  in  their  dejected  state,  through 
eoanUeas  sees  of  time.  Further,  that  the 
hireling  tools  that  would  destroy  the  sacred 
bnlwma  of  our  nationality  are  unworthy  of 
the  name  of  Englishmen ;  and  that  so  long  as 
the  lea  ahall  roll  around  our  occan-giraed 
iale,  ao  long  his  motto  shall  be,  No  Surrender. 
Certahi  dogged  persons  of  low  principle?  and 
no  iateliect,  have  disputed  whether  any  body 
lucNva  who  the  minions  are,  or  what  the  fac. 
tion  18,  or  which  are  the  hireling  tools  and 
which  the  sacred  bulwarks,  or  what  it  is  that 
it  never  to  be  surrendered,  and  if  not,  why 
not  But,  our  honorable  friend  the  member 
for  Verbosity  knows  all  about  it. 

Oar  honorable   friend  has  sat  in  scvcml 

Kliaments,  and  given  bushels  of  votes.  He 
man  of  that  profundity  in  the  matter  of 
'  fote-giving,  that  you  never  know  what  he 
meana.  When  he  seems  to  be  voting  pure 
white,  he  may  be  in  reality  voting  jot  black. 
When  he  says  Yes,  it  is  just  as  likely  as  not — 
or  rather  more  so— that  ho  means  No.  This 
la  the  statesmanship  of  our  honorable  friend. 
It  IS  in  this,  that  he  dilK'rs  from  mere  un- 
parliamentary men.  Ytui  may  not  know 
what  he  meant  then,  or  wh.it  he  means  now; 
'but,  our  honorable  friend  knows,  and  did  from 
the  first  know,  buth  what  he  meant  then,  and 
what  he  means  now ;  and  when  he  siiid  he 
didn't  mean  it  then,  he  did  in  f.iot  say,  that 
he  means  it  now.     And  if  you  mean  to  say 
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that  you  did  not  then,  and  do  not  now,  know 
what  he  did  mean  then,  or  does  mean  now, 
our  honorable  friend  will  be  glad  to  receive 
an  explicit  declaration  from  you  whether  you 
are  prepared  to  destroy  the  sacred  bulwarks 
of  our  nationality. 

Our  honorable  friend,  the  member  for 
Verbosity,  has  this  great  attribute,  that  he 
always  means  something,  and  always  means 
the  same  thing.  When  he  came  down  to  that 
House  and  mournfully  boasted  in  his  place, 
as  an  individual  member  of  the  assemb'ed 
Commons  of  this  great  and  happy  country, 
that  he  could  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
and  solemnly  declare  that  no  consideration  on 
earth  should  induce  him,  at  any  time  or 
under  any  circumstamees,  to  go  as  far  north 
as  Berwick-upon-Tweed ;  and  when  he  never- 
theless, next  year,  did  go  to  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  and  even  beyond  it,  to  Edinburgh ; 
he  had  one  single  meaning,  one  and  indivi- 
sible. And  God  forbid  (our  honorable  friend 
says)  that  he  should  waste  another  argument 
upon  the  man  who  professes  that  he  cannot 
understsmd  it !  "I  do  kot, gentlemen,"  said 
our  honorable  friend,  with  indignant  em- 
phasis and  amid  great  cheering,  on  one  such 
public  occasion,  ''  I  do  not,  gentlemen,  I  am 
free  to  confess,  envy  the  feelings  of  that  man 
whose  mind  is  so  constituted  as  that  he  can 
hold  such  language  to  me,  and  yet  lay  his 
head  upon  his  pillow,  claiming  to  be  a  native 
of  that  land, 

WhoAc  inarch  U  oVr  the  monntun-waret 
W)io«  hnine  is  on  die  d(«p ! 

(Vehement  cheering,  and  man  expelled.) 

When  our  honorable  friend  issued  his  pre- 
liminary address  to  the  constituent  body  of 
Verbosity  on  the  occasion  of  one  particular 
glorious  triumph,  it  was  supposed  by  some  of 
his  enemies,  that  even  he  would  be  placed  in 
a  situation  of  difTicultv  by  the  followin<;  com- 
pnratively  trifling  conjunction  of  circumstjuice. 
The  dozen  noblemen  and  gentlemen  whom 
our  honorable  friend  8upp(»rtcd.  had  *'  come 
in,"  I'Xpressly  to  do  a  certain  thing.  Now, 
four  of  the  oozen  said,  at  a  certain  place,  that 
they  didn't  mean  to  do  that  thing,  and  had 
never  meant  to  do  it;  another  lour  of  the 
dozen  said,  at  another  certain  place,  that  they 
did  mean  to  do  that  thing,  and  had  always 
meant  to  do  it ;   two  of  the  reoiavixvti^  ^v^>ax 
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s:ii<l.  :it  two  otiior  oi-rtain  j)l:u'i's,  that  tlu'y 
iiu'niil  to  tlo  li.iir  (»1"  Mint  thinir  (but  dilUTcd 
I  uImmjI  which  h:i]r),  and  to  do  a  v:irit?ty  of 
ii;niu*lr.>»s  wondi-rs  iiislcjwl  oi'  tlii'  othiT  hnlf ; 
and  oiu;  of  Ihi*  roniaininjr  two  diH'hircd  that 
the  tlilnjr  itsi'lf  \v;ts  dead  nnd  bur'u'd,  whili' 
thi*  (it her  as  stn*nuously  protested  that  it  was 
alive  and  kickinj,'.  It  was  admitted  tliat  the 
parlianu'ntary  {,^'nius  of  our  honorable  friend 
woidd  be  (piitu  abU;  to  r^eoneiie  such  small 
diserrpaneies  ns  tliesc:  but,  there  remained 
the  additional  dillieulty  that  each  of  the 
twi'lvc  made  entirely  diirercnt  statemi'nts  at 
ditVerent  plaees,  and  that  all  the  twelve  ealled 
every thinj(  visible  and  invi-ible,  sacred  and 
profane,  to  witness,  that  they  were  a  perfectly 
impretrnable  phalanx  of  unanimity.  This, 
it  was  apprehended,  would  be  a  stumbling- 
block  to  our  honorable  friend. 

The  ditlleulty  came  before  our  honorable 
friend,  in  this  way.  He  went  down  to  Ver- 
b(»sity  to  meet  his  free  and  independent  con- 
stituents, nnd  to  render  an  account  (as  he 
informed  them  in  the  local  papers)  of  the 
trust  they  had  contided  to  his  hands — that 
trust  which  it  was  one  of  the  proudest  privi- 
]e<;es  of  an  Kn^dishman  to  possess — that  trust 
which  it  was  the  proudest  privi1e<:;o  of  an 
Knt^lishmnn  to  hold.  It  may  be  mentioned 
as  a  proof  of  the  fjreat  general  interest  at- 
taching to  the  contest,  that  a  Lunatic  whom 
nobody  employed  or  knew,  went  down  t(» 
Verbosity  with  several  thousand  pounds  in 
gcdd,  determined  to  <,'ive  the  whole   away — 

I  which  he  actually  did  ;  and  that  all  the  pul>- 
licans  ojiened  tlu-ir  houses  for  nothing.  Like- 
wise, si^veral  fighting  men,  and  a  [mtriotic 
gri»np  of  burglars  sportively  armed  with  life- 
presscrvers,  proceeded  (in  barouches  and  very 
drunk)  to  the  scene  of  action  at  their  own 
expense ;  these  children  of  nature  having 
conceived  a  warm  attadiment  to  our  honora- 
ble friend,  and  intending,  in  their  artless 
manner,  to  testify  it  by  kn(»cking  the  voters 
in  the  opposite  intcTest  on  the  head. 

Our  h«»nora])le  friend  being  come  into  the 
presence  of  his  constituents,  anil  havinjf  pro- 
fessed v\  ith  great  suavity  that  he  was  delighted 
fo  see  his  good  fric'iid,  Tipkisson  there,  in  his 
working  dress — his  good  friend  Tipkisson 
being  an  inveterate  saddler,  who  always  «ip- 


in«r  good  bills   at  so   much  per  cent'.     He 
might   be  asked,   he  observed   in   a    perora- 
tion  of  great    p«»wer,   what  were    bis   prin- 
ciples .'    His  principles  were  what  they  always 
had  been.      His  principles   were    written    in 
the  countenances  of  the    lion   and   nnieom ; 
were  stfimped  indelibly  upon  the  royal  shield 
which  those    grand   aninmls  supported,    and 
upon  the  free  words  of  fire  which  that  shield 
burc.     His  principles  were,  BriUmnia  and  her 
sea-king  trident  I     His  i>rinciples  wx*re,  com- 
mercial i)rosperity  co-ex istently  with   perfect 
and  profound  agricultural  contentment ;  but 
short   of  this  he   would   never    stop.      His 
principles    were,   tliese, — with    the    addition 
of  his  colors  nailed  to  the  mast,  every  man*8 
heart    in  the    right    placis  every  man^s  eye 
open,  every   man's  hand  ready,  every  man's 
mind  on  the  alert.    His  principles  were,  these, 
concurrently  with  a  general  revision  of  some- 
thing— speaking    generally — and  a    possible 
re-ailjiistment  of  something  else,  not  to  be 
mentioned    more    particularly.      His  princi- 
ciples,  to  sum  np  all  in  a  word,  were,  Hearths 
and  Altiirs  L:ibor   and    Capital,  Crown  and 
Sceptre,  Elephant  and  Castle.    And  now,  if  his 
good  friend  Tipkisson  reciuircd    any  further 
explanation  from    him,    he    (our    honorable 
friend)    was    there,    willing    and    ready  to 
give  it. 

Tipkisson,  who  all  this  time  had  stood  con- 
spicuous in  the  crowd,  with  his  arms  folded  and 
his  eyes  int«'ntly  fasU*ned  on  our  honorable 
friend  ;  Tii»kisM»n,  wlio  throughout  our  lumor- 
abie  friend's  address  had  not  relaxed  a  muscle 
of  his  visatre,  but  had  stood  there,  wholly  im- 
alVeetedby  the  torrent  of  eloquence:  an  object 
of  contempt  and  scorn  to  mankind  (by  which 
we  mean,  of  course,  to  the  supporters  of  our 
honorable  friend):  Tipkisson  now  8;iid  that 
he  was  a  plain  man  (Oies  of  "  Von  are 
indeed  I"),  and  that  what  he  wanti'd  to 
know  was,  what  (mr  honorable  friend  and 
the  dozen  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were 
driving  at .' 

Our  ln»nf)rable  friend  immediately  replied, 
'•At  the  illimiialije  perspective."" 

It  was  coiisidereil  by  the  whole  assombly 
tlijit  this  happy  statement  of  our  honorable 
friend's  j)olitiial  \iews  oui^ht^  immediately,  to 
have  settled  Ti|»kissnn's  business  and  c«)vered 


poses   him,   anil  f«'r  whom   he   has  a  mortal  |  him    with    confusion;    but,   that   implacable 
hatre<l — made  tlu-m  a  brisk,  ginger-beery  st»rl    person,  regardless    of   the   exccrati(»ns    that 


of  speeeh,  in  whieh  he  showed  them  Imw  the 
dozen  noblemen  and  g«'nlh*men  had  (in 
exactly  ten  days  from  their  conjinijin)  exer- 
cisi'd   a   siirpri'>ingly  beni'lii-ial    illeet  on  the 


I' 

wi-re   ln'a|u(l   upi.in  him    from   .'ill    sides  (by 

V.  hieli  we  nuan,  of  course,  from  our  honor- 
able friend's  sitle),  pernisted  in  n-taining  an 
unnjr)Ved  eMiintena;ie»s  and  obstinately  re- 
whole  tinaneini  condition  of  Kiirop**.  bad  |  Initi'il  th.il  IT  «»ur  hi»rmr.iblo  frienil  meant 
altered  the  state  ril'  the  i'.xporls  and  im|-«»r'i^  '  lli.it,  he  v-I-IumI  to  Iviiov.  wlint  ffi'/f  meant  .' 
for  the  current  l;:i!t-yi-.ir,  li.;«l  i'ri.\eht'-d  tin*  I;  v..  ,  ]..  •••■prlljui;-  tlii.'.  most  cd»ieeli"n:ibiL' 
dr.-.'M  of  •juKi,  hail  I'l.uh"  all  that  iM.ilie;*  r'.LjIit  1  :::il  ',;..•  i-iit  «t|»jii».-.;l!i'r..  tiiat  <Mir  honorable 
:ili'«iii  ill  «  i-lnt  of  tin*  r.iw  irl.-teri  .!.  ai.'l  l...d  fi!  ..i  iii-j.I;i\.'-l  Lis  li'-.' .'-t  liU.-ililieatinhs  fer 
re-^toj-.-l  .'.ll  MirH  of  li;.l.i?;i"is  v.i'ii  ulil -h  ■  tli.  :.=•:•-•  .sJitioii  oi"  \  .riio'-ilv.  lli^  warrae-^t 
!h'- s'ij.er-«.-.li  il  r!o!iI»ii.,'Ti  .-.nd  j.-ijitp-iiivri  li.-.«l "  "■;■;■•:'•  i  -  jii.—  -i.l.  .■•  •Illo-'^e.  who  wi-re  Im-^! 
j»!;._v.'l  lli'  »'-,;'i'  — ;.i.d  :.!!  liil-.  \/.lij  u  ii.:it  i  :.••;..  !iu  •!  v.ilii  iiii  :.'.  h-'raishlji,  snj>]n»si-ii 
ill  so    ;,,[;i!i    .-.   'iiMil.-r.  il»\d    aV    s»)  i-.i-u-li  un  ;  l".  r'    the    i:,t'i:..'ijl  \  ..-ii-onie  v.luii    In-    woiiM 
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nalioBftltlr.  No  such  thing.  He  replied 
thus:  "  Mr  good  Triend  Tipklsson,  geDtlumeD, 
wiahee  ta  Know  wliat  1  mcuD  when  ho  asbs  nie 
what  wo  are  driving  nC,  and  when  I  cnodidly 
tell  him,  at  the  illimitable  perspective,  h« 
wiehus  (if  I  underslAiid  him)  to  know  what  I 
me-iD '."  "  1  do !  "  siiys  Tipkissnn,  anitd 
or-Sharau"'  and  "Down  with  him."  " Gentle- 
men," bivb  our  hononibte  friend,"  I  williodulge 
my  good  friend  Tipkisaon.by  telling  him  both 
what  I  mean  nnd  nhut  I  don't  meiin.  (Cheers 
ftnderiiM  of  "Give  iihim!")  Be  il  known  to 
hint  thcit,  and  to  all  whom  it  may  can 
I  do  menu  altara,  henrthii,  and  homes,  and 
that  1  don't  tatian  mosques  and  Muhomm&. 
danism!''  The  elTiict  of  this  homO'thrUBt 
WI19  terrific.  Tipkisson  (who  is  s  Baptist)  .._ 
hooted  down  and  hustled  out,  and  has  ever 
^nce  been  regarded  aa  a  Turkish  R^negndi 
who  contemplates  nn  early  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  Nor  wna  he  the  only  discomfited 
man.  The  charge,  while  it  stuck  to  hii 
magically  truaTerred  to  our  honorable  friends 
oppnneDt,  who  Was  represeat«d  in  an  ii 
variety  of  placaids  as  a  firm  believer 
homut:  and  the  men  of  Verbosity  were  asked 
to  choose  between  our  honorable  friend  and 
the  Bible,  and  our  honorable  friead'a  oppo- 
Deot  and  the  Koran.  They  decided  for  our 
honorable  friend,  and  riiilied  round  the 
ill imi table  perspective. 

It  bos  been  claimed  for  our  bocornbli) 
friend,  with  much  appearance  of  reiuon.  thui 
Iw  was  the  lirst  to  oend  sacred  ninttvrs  to 
elect! onoering  tactics.  However  this  miiy_  ba, 
the  fine  precedent  was  undoubtedly  set  in  a 
Verbosity  election;  and  it  ia  certain  that  our 
honorable  friend  (who  was  a  diaciple  of 
Bnhma  in  his  youth,  and  was  a  Buddhist 
when  we  had  the  honour  of  travelling  with 
bim  a  few  years  .igo,}  always  professes  in 
public  more  anxiety  than  the  whole  Bench 
of  Bishops,  regarding  the  theological  and 
doxological  opinions  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  ch.'td.  in  the  Uaited  Kingdom. 

As  we  bogaa  by  saying  that  our  honorable 
has  got  in  again  at  this  luat  election, 
^d  that  we  ore  delighted  to  find  that  he  has 
got  in,  »o  we  will  conclude.  Our  honor- 
able  friend  cannot  come  in  for  Verbosity  too 
Aflen.  It  is  a  good  sign ;  it  is  a  g^e^t 
example.  It  is  to  men  like  our  honorable 
friend,  and  to  contests  like  those  from  which 
he  comes  triumphant,  that  wo  arc  mainly 
indebted  for  that  re&dy  interest  in  politics, 
tbat  freah  enthuaissin  m  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  that  ardent  aeaire  to 
rush  to  the  poll,  at  present  ao  manifest 
throughout  England.  When  the  contest  lies 
(as  it  sometimes  does]  Ijetween  two  such  men 
aa  our  honorable  friend.  It  atimuluivs  the 
tinestemotionsof  our  nature,  nnd  awakens  the 
highest  admiration  of  which  our  heads  and 
hearla  are  capable. 

It  la  not  too  mnuh  to  predict  that  our 
honorable  friend  will  be  always  at  his  post 
In  the  ensniog  seuioo.  Whatever  the  queatioD 


'  be,  or  whatever  the  form  of  its  di; 
address  to  the  crown,  eleclion-peli 
pendlture  of  the  public  money,  e 
the  public  suffrage,  education,  critiie  ;  in 
whole  house,  in  committee  of  the  whole  boi 
In  select  commltteo;  in  every  parliamentary 
discussion  of  every  subject,  everywhere,  the 
honorable  Member  for  Verbomt;  will  moat 
oerbunly  he  found. 
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The   fonowing  unrratim  i,  not  GnUtiiiiu.     It 
btea  IdluD  daiTL  frdm  ihe  Up>  aC  the  Mrratgr.  n 
•nRifingi  »i«  dditribed;  with  thn  ohjsct  al  •tHiriDg 
<rbu  Truupgrution.  u  iho  picHiil  time,  tmlljr  i» 

"Makv  y«ffs  ago — eventful  years  with  b.^ 
I  Btood  at  the  bur  of  a  court  of  justice,  and 
heard  the  terrible  announcement  of  the  judge, 
ta  to  be  transported  to  n  peual 
colony  for  the  remainder  of  my  life.  My 
innocBOoe  of  the  crime  of  which  twelve  men 
hod,  at  the  end  of  my  long  trial,  declared  me 
guilty,  has  since  been  established.  I  have  not 
forgoUen,  nor  ahall  I  ever  forget,  with  what 
emotions  I  rose,  at  the  end  of  a  trial  which 
lasted  a  whole  week,  to  moke  my  kst  appeal, 
■■'-  arrest  of  judgment"  My  appeal  was  in 
I  ;  and,  when  T  heard  my  principal  fellow 
prisoner  whom  I  then  knew  to  be  guilty. 
asaerting  in  fewer  words — though  with 
scarcely  less  fervour— that  ho  also  was  gailu 
less,  I  felt  how  Dttle  the  moat  emphatic 
UMrlioDS  of  a  prisoner  could  weigh  with 
those  who  have  had  long  experience  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  a  feeling  of  my  utter  helplessness  came 
upon  me.  The  complete  isolation  of  the  soul 
of  every  man  from  me  bod  never  before  pre- 
sented itself  so  strongly  to  my  mjod.  My 
'  "  "  prisoner  has  since  acquitted  me  of  ail 
parLiuipatJon  in  bis  crime.  How  difierent, 
then,  were  the  thoughts  and  ftelings  in  our 
breasts,  as  we  stood  there  side  by  aide.  Yet 
;rowd  about  us  were  as  unable  to  look 
the  mind  of  the  guilty  man,  as  I  ' 
powerless  to  make  known  to  theni  my  owr 
The  present  separate  celled  prison  omni 
.d  not  come  into  use  at  that  time ;  and,  after 
the  trial  was  over,  myself  and  a  batch  of  other 
prisoners  were  conveyed  from  Newgate  in  a 
long  van  open  at  Uie  top  and  guarded  by  a 
policeman,  in  the  place  of  conductor,  to  the 
prison  at  Milbank.  t  was  chained  leg  to  leg 
with  a  man  who  had  been  twice  convicted  of 
burglary.  The  operation  of  riveting  on  the 
'— Ds  is  a  painful  one,  and  is  performed  with 
much  rudeness  and  with  as  little  feeKng  aa 
oald  have  been  done  five  centuries  since — 
ench  stroke  of  the  riveting  hammer  eausinga 
sensution  of  pain  something  like  tooth- 
drnwing.  It  was  a  line  spring  morning  ;  and 
through  the  entrance  of  the  vehicle,  I  caught 
s  glimpse — perhaps,  aa  I  thought,  for  the  lost 
time — of  the  busy  streets,  already  growing 
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straiic'i'  t(»  in«^  txi'U'S  the  tliivc  inunllis'  iin- 
prisJimiH'nt  whirli  pn-i'Luli'il  my  trial.  I 
tliou^Hit  of  how  (»rU'M  I  h;ul  passt-d  thnnjirli 
those  very  sired s  ."is  tree  nnd  happy  as  any  ul" 
thf  thn>ni;  I  saw  then?.  S«)iiie  stood  to  h»ok 
at  our  vrliii'le;  thmii^h  most  were  too  busy 
to  tak*^  any  heed  tjf  us.  The  sun  was  .Khliunji; 
tlie.  sh«»|»keep"rs,  hen*  and  then*,  were,  unfurl- 
ing their  slreut  hlinds,  or  wateriufr  the  pave- 
ment in  front  of  their  doors.  A  water  eart 
had  passed  over  one  part  of  our  route,  and 
the  air  seeme<i  so  fresli  to  m<»,  who  had  been 
used  to  th»?  i']os«'.  atniospliere  of  a  prison  eeil, 
that  I  eouid  have  .shut  my  eyes  and  faneied 
myself  in  the  country.  The  narrow  strip  of 
8ky  between  the  two  lines  of  houses  which  wo 
were  able  to  observe  above  our  rootless  vehicle 
seemed  bluer  than  it  had  ever  been  before  : 
the  colours  of  the  shops  were  bri«,Miter  ;  the 
{H'ople  in  the  streets,  men,  women,  and 
children,  more  neat  and  clean  than  ^vhen  I 
Iind  seen  them  last  A  business-like  air  was 
in  the  counti'nnnce  of  most  of  them.  Every 
one  seemed  to  be  charged  with  an  errand.  I 
almost  wondered  to  see  them  wending  so 
gravely  towards  the  city  on  such  a  fine 
morning.  Yet  how  otten  I  had  been  one. 
of  them ;  and  had  never  dreamed,  unless  by 
predetermination,  of  wandering  away  int!) 
the  country  on  such  n  fine  day  to  enjoy  that 
liberty,  of  which  I  hod  never  truly  known 
the  value  until  then. 

It  was  indeed  many  a  day  before  I  saw 
again  anything  so  refreshing  as  the  sight  of 
tlie  streets  in  that  half-hour*s  ride.  At 
Milbank  I  remainiMi  about  two  months. 
Meanwhile  1  heard  nothing  of  what  had 
passed  in  the  world  outside  the  walls  of  my 
prison — what  was  the  public  O|iinion  upon 
my  sentence;  or  whether  the  elVorta  of  my 
few  friends  on  my  behalf  were  likely  to  prove 
successful.  One  night,  however,  I  learnt 
from  a  turnkey — a  kind-hearted  man — that 
one  of  my  felh»w  prisoners  (not  the  i»rineipal 
onv)  h.'id  eonfessiMl  his  guilty  and  had  ex- 
onerated me  from  all  participation  in  it:  but 
I  heard  no  more.  Nothinj;  oceurn-d  to  show 
that  this  cireunistani'e  exercised  a  favourable 
inlluence  over  my  fate,  hwleetl,  I  knew  that 
such  confessions  have  ordinarily  little  eiVt-et. 
1  was,  therefore,  n<»t  sur|irised  when  I  heard 
from  the  oJlieer  on  duty,  as  he  looked  iiiti» 
iny  ei'll  one  niL'ht,  that  we  were  to  be  remov«'d 
early  on  tin'  following  morning. 

At  about  four  oVIoek  we  were  accordirii^ly 
called  forth,  and  orden-d  to  put  rm  au  entirvly 
nc'W  suit  of  clothes,  consisting  lA'  a  «'o:irs«' 
brown  serge  ja«'ket,  waistcoat,  brei-.lr.'-.  xltu'I;- 
iiiL^s,  hii:hl«»ws,  and  a  partieularly  frijlit- 
ful  skull-cap.  All  the  artii-Ies  :ip;.«'are»l  In 
have.  bet'H  sehctfd  at  riiiidoiu,  v.  ilNowl  tl.c 
sliirhi.vst  p'li-rr:ici«  to  tin*  diiarii'-'i.'ti-^  ol'  i!k- 
wrar»T  :  t!.e  j.u-ki-t  wouM  li.n-  i-riV!  'n  [i-«l  t\'.  «• 
sni'li  hnijirs  ::<  liijin*,  and  llu'  lir«''i'!i  -■  -  •  ir«  -ly 
i-a!;ii*  «!i»v.  !i  to  njv  krn'<  s.  A  \\\v  piiisiit'-*. 
U'lTc  ajiii'.'.  i-ii  Inr  the  sliptiin""  on  «f  tiieM- 
•.•'■•n/jfMls;  .viler  wliicli   ev.rv  iiv.vw  Yt*v*i\vA -a 


hunch  of  bread,  and  we  were  equipped  for  a  ' 
voyage    of  sevente«'n    thonsan<l    miles.     We 
were   formed    in    line,   and     handeutVed    two 
and  two:  a   h<'avy    irt)n   ehain,   in    addition, 
being  passed  through  a  ring  of  the  hnndcufif, 
so  ;is  to  fasten  about  a  dozen  of  us  together. 
Tfie  signal   was  tln-n  given  to  niari'h  ;    and 
we   pnh'eeded,  undi.-r  a  strong  guard  of  the 
prison   otVu-ers  with    muskets    loaded,   down  '| 
to  the  river  side  in  front   of  the  prison,  to  l| 
embark.  |' 

Notwithstinding  the  early  hour,  a  number  jl 
of  persons  were  there  to  watch  the  process  of 
cnib.'irk.'ition.     Whatever  may  be  8;dd  of  the 
failure  of  the  Government  in  the  systems  for 
the  treatrni'ut  of  the  convicts,  they  have  been 
eminently   successful    in   rendering  their  ap- 
pearance  abject  and    pitiable:  when   to   the 
ugliness    of    the    clothing    was    added  the 
total    disregard    of    bulk    and    stature,    the 
appearance  of  some  of  our  party  was  perfectly 
ludicrous.    The  nether  garments  of  one  man, 
hitendiui  to  rea<>h  to  the  knee,  only  had  to  be 
buttoned  a  little    above    his    ancles ;  whilst 
tho.se  of  others  did  not  extend  to  the  knee. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty  of  us  were  conveyed  t 
in  three  drafts  on  board  a  steamer  in  waiting  | 
to  convey  us.    Our  boat  contained  seventy,  j" 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  water  parties  of  I 
a  dilVerent  character ;  but^  upon   the   whole,  J 
my  mind  was    more    tranquil   than   I   could  ' 
have  expected.     I    endeavoured,    as    far    as  • 
possibU',  U)  stei»  <*"^  ''^  myself  and  to  spt»eulate  , 
upon  the  history  and  character  of  tluise  who,  | 
with  on«j  exivpiiun,  wi-re  strangers  to  me;.( 
but  who  were  now  to  be  my  companions  by  ji 
night  and  day,  for  at  least  four  months ;  and  jj 
to  wonder  if  then;  was  one  among  therji  with  ji 
whom  I  might  hope  to  beguile  the  long  and  j 
wearisome  days  and  nights  of  the   couiing  ! 
voyjige.  J 

At  Milbank  we  had  been  kept  upon  the 
silent  and  solitary  systom.  The  lestraint 
being  removed  .aboard  the  ste;inii'r,  cverj 
man  seenu'd  detTrnined  to  make  up  for  lost 
lime.  Many  luul  been  former  .••cquair-.tancfs, 
ami  had  a  world  of  news  to  exehanire. 
\t»tliing  could  have  protlnced  :i  strmgi'r 
etVi'ct  than  their  conduct,  eontrasti»d  with 
tln-ir  aliji'rt  appearance,  c«>ndition,  and  pros- 
pects. They  l.nighed, jeMed,  ami  sang;  ai.d. 
di  sjiite  the  chains  with  which  tlu-y  wei* 
loaiied,  some  of  them  even  daiu-ed.  Mj 
iware.st  nei;/hbour  was  one  of  the  inerriesii 
lie  exnlti-d  in  the  nianv  <scaM(s  he  had  hnd. 
I  and  in  tin*  t':u-t  that  at'!er  alt,  he  was  onh 
tian-portccl  for  t-.-n  year-^. 

At  W<n)Uvich  \vf  wi-n*  put  aboard  the  coii. 

\i.'l  -hip:  eviTV  in.n  a•^  h-.'  desciMnlrti  into  l\w 

iiiiiij  lii-iriT  numlun  tl  on  lie-  back,  li^i-  oth'  if 

.a  iluik    ol"  .-ln-i'p.      Ti.''    •'ililre   ('i'    lliv*    Vty^M'i 

V.:.-;    ai«j)ropri.il<'d   (o  \\\i-  iinsoru'r-^,   nuil   w.-i? 

'i!-.Ii!>ii    into    i-*'iM:-..i t!.i.  Ill"',  eaeli    nc-i-i>irinu»- 

«l.;;''!i"/  •i.rht    niff;. '..ilii    .i    s<i"iari'    t.-iMi-   .Mil 

>.■.(!.'•  ••)  p-'ii.!!.'  <'.■■. ij  In..inls.  .•irr;«ii..i  d  in  tii-r* 

— al..iv«' i!::.l  lu'lo-.v  —  .::]  liinnd.   At  niohl  ihi-sf 

I  ^\.;.'  Ml  •li's^o-ii'il   ;.-«   ti»  luilM    sl«'('|i!ng    bertiis. 


If  any  one  will  imagine  «  long  room  filled  witli 
paii|M<r  eoltins  willi  Uie  lidn  off,  ho  H-jll  hnve 
good  idea  (if  our  donnitDry.  Our  imoa  were 
immrdistel;  kow^ked  olt';  but,  on  the  fuilow. 
ing  morniog't  we  were  one  at  a  lima  suniinoned 
on  iluok  nnd  ironed  more  beaTJIj,  having  a 
ring  round  the  nncle,  witli  a  long  heaTV  olujn 
■It)K'hed  to  another  rin^.  Thii  we  dragged 
about  with  ns  till  my  leg  wus  scvcrclv  exco- 
riated ;  and  gelling  in  and  oul  or  my  sleeping 
berth,  and  ^uing  np  and  down  tiiu  ladder 
became  &  dilScnIt  task.  1  have  since  leaint 
that  it  is  Dot  aauni  to  chnin  prisoners  on  Ibo 
voyage,  exeept  for  misconduct ;  and  I  belli., 
that  my  fell ow-prison era  hod  to  Bttnbuto  Ihia 
to  the  accident  of  my  being  among  thair 
number.  Bat  if  they  thus  suffered  on  mv 
aeevnot.  Heaven  knows  I  suffered  enough 
OB  theirs  during  the  voyage ;  for  petty 
offences  were  frequently  committed,  of  which 
the  putituliLr  authors  could  not  be  detected  ; 
coi)*M]aelilty,  all  were  punished  by  increoaed 
priratioos.  Daring  our  stay  at  Woolwich, 
the  priaonen  were  allowed  to  write  to  their 
friends,  and  to  take  a  iaat  tarewell  of  thoa« 
who  might  dioose  to  rislt  them,  although 
atraogers  were  compelled  to  remain  in  a  boat 
alongside,  and  were  not  allowed  to  oomo 
aboard.  So  disfigured  were  Ihey  by  tlieir 
dress  and  close  cut  hiur,  that  wives  could 
scarcely  recognise  their  own  husbands.  A 
gentlemaa  who  hud  known  me  from  child- 
hood siud,  "  If  I  bad  not  heard  your  voice,  I 
could  not  believe  it  was  yourself.'  Excepting 
some  affectbir  leavc-tnkinra  the  timo  here 
was  spent  m  great  hilarily.  Some  of 
the  priaoners'  frieoda  brought  them  n  little 
money;  and  it  was  mysteriously  hinted  to  roe 
by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  vessel,  that  a 
round  Dutch  cheese,  scooped  out  and  tilled 
with  Bovereigna,  would  be  found  useful ;  but 
]  was  unable  to  avul  myself  of  his  eoonael. 
Some  tea,  which  was  aflerwarda  stolen  from 
me,  and  a  few  ahillbga  were  all  my  vialicam. 
There  was  a  subscription  for  a  violin  ;  but  it 
was  subaetjuently  fuund  that  no  one  was 
capable  of  playing  on  it.  Nevortheleaa, 
without  mu*ic  and  with  a  heaiy  chain 
clanking  to  one  leg,  some  danced  as  merrily 
OS  if  tHey  hod  been  in  a  booth  at  a  fair. 
They  were  alao  allowed  to  make  purchases 
of  the  "bumboat  man,"  who  appeared  to 
enjoy  a  monopoly  of  this  branch  of  Govern- 
ment patronage.  He  aupplied  a  variety 
of  trifling  articlea,  such  as  cakes,  fhiit, 
needles,  thread,  tin  plates,  dec.,  at  a  profit 
of  about  one  huodrea  and  fifty  per  cunL  i 
but  his  cuatottjers  contrived  to  square  the 
account  in  a  way  peculiarly  their  own  ;  for, 
while  he  was  extorting  an  undue  profit  on  the 
one  hand,  hla  basket  wna  generally  robbed 
by  adroit  thievea  on  the  other. 

In   the    river,    our    mtiuna   coniiated    of 
biscuita,  soup,  and  coaoa,  nighl  and  momio 
At  sen,  we  had  salt  meal  with   a  padding- 

fleosantly  termed  plum-pudding — but  be  was 
jcky   indeed  who  found  a  plum  in  hia  alice. 


On  alternate  days  we  had  pork  and  pea-aonp. 
Each  man  received  an  iron  spoon  and  a  tin 

El.  but  no  plates,  knives,  or  forks.  Upon  a 
id  liint  from  the  aurgcon  (who  is  the  repre- 
aontative  of  Government  in  n  convict  abip],  I 
had  purchased  a  tin  plate,  although,  as  1  was 
the  only  metuber  of  my  meas  who  indulged  in 
Ihia  luxury,  it  exposed  me  to  some  coarse 
ridicule:  but  as  1  bore  this  with  good 
humour,  my  companions  (seven  more  despe- 
rate chanctera  could  not  well  have  been 
found)  were  soon  reconciled  to  me  and  my 
tin  plate.  The  food  was  delivered  to  one 
of  every  eight  men,  who  was  called  the 
captain  of  the  meas.  He  then  divided  it — 
meat  or  pudding — into  eigbl  lota;  and  these 
were  laid  la  two  rows  on  the  mesa  table.  To 
prevent  partiality,  one  of  themoas  wasseleeted 
to  name  the  aeveral  owners,  turning  his  back, 
whilst  another,  placing  hia  hand  on  the 
tempting  lump,  cried  out  "Who  shall!"  I 
eubaeqiiently,  however,  discovered  that  under 
this  osteotatious  parade  of  fair  play  there 
lurked  the  grossest  injustice ;  lor  having 
iticed  that  both  the  parties  engaged  in 
dealing  out  "even  handed  jualjee,"  always 
got  the  largest  portions,  and  that  their  oSice 
regarded  as  a  privilege,  I  was  led  to 
ire  of  one  of  tlie  meas  during  the  voyage, 
learnt  that  there  was  a  well  undctatood 
confederacy  between  the  adjudicators. 

Our  ship  was  of  five    hundred   and   sixty 
□B  burden  ;  and  besides   the  ordinary  com- 
plement of  aeamen,  carried  a  military   guard 
of  fifty  men.     The  entire  management  of  the 
two  hundred  and  twenty  prisoners  was  con- 
fided to  the  surgeon,  whose  duUes  were  both 
arduous  and  dangerous ;  for  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  avoid  incurring  the  ill-will  of  some 
of  the   more  desperate  chaictera.    We  had 
a  chaplain,   who    read    prayers    every 
daj  in  the  prison  when  the  sea  was  not  too 
u^:    and   on   Sundays    performed    divine 
rvice  on  deck,  which  we  all  attended. 
The  day  fixed  for  our  departure  had  (as  is 
latomary)   been  atodiously  concealed   from 
I.    One  morning  we  were  towed  down  the 
rer,  and    atmut  two    miles  oat    into  the 
Channel.     The   time  passed  at  Woolwich — 
from  the  corresponding  with  friends,  dealings 
with  the  bumboat-man,  the  temporary  enjoy-   t 
ment  of  little  luxuries  of  which  they  had  been 
long  deprived,  the  revival  of  old  acquaintunees, 
the  exchange  of  news  and  of  messages,  the 
eager  examioation  of  newspapers  oceaajonally, 
though  secretly,  introduced — was  one  of  com* 
Kimtive  enjoyment  to  most  of  the  prisoners. 
But  there  were  thoao  who,  like  myself,  clung* 
to  the  hope  that  they  would  yet  be  snatched 
from  tie  abyss  of  misery  which  Iny  before 
them.      The  bumboat-man'a   basket   bad   no 
attraction  for  them,  nor  could  they  enjoy  any 
of   the   gratificnlione    placed    for  a    moment 
within  their  reach.    They  corresponded  eon- 
linually    with    their    friends,    scanned    with 
eager  anxiety  every  boat  that  came  alongalde, 
ana    observed  with  wistful  eye  every    post 
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dulivtTy.  (^ircumstnnccs  did  justify  hopes  in 
Konu; ;  but  tli(>y  sank  as  the  veHscI  gut  rapidly 
out  to  sea.  Still  many  clun^  to  them  ;  adverse 
winds  niitrht  keep  us  in  the  Downs,  where  a 
countermand  niii^ht  yet  be  received.  These 
hopes  were,  h«>wever,  in  no  case  realised. 
OrdtT  and  quiet  was  now  maintained;  but 
the  men  jfcniTnlly  were  much  depressed  as 
we  f^radually  lost  siirht  of  land,  and  began  to 
spi^eulate  upon  the  sulferings  which  awaited 
them.  Our  place  of  destination  was  generally 
understood  (although  that  was  ki^pt  :\s  secret 
as  possible.)  to  be  Norfolk  Island. 

Once  at  sea,  and  every  hope  being  cut  off 
for  the  present,  I  resolved  to  submit  myself 
jw  cheerfully  jw  possible  to  my  strange  fate, 
and  to  endeavour  to  be  useful  to  my  fellow 
prisoners;  t^u^:ting  that  my  life  might  be 
spared  through  the  dangers  of  a  long  sea 
voyage,  and  the  hanlships  of  a  penal  settle- 
ment, until  that  day  of  justice  and  reinstate- 
ment in  society  which  I  never  doubted  would, 
sooner  or  later,  arrive.  I  was  made  librarian, 
chaplain\s  clerk,  and  inspector  of  the  night 
waleli;  so  that,  although  my  miseries  wore 
neither  few  nor  trilling,  the  want  of  occupa- 
tion was  not  one  of  the  number.  The  books 
constituting  the  library  were  supplied  1»y 
various  charitable  societies ;  they  were  selected 
with  care,  being  confined  to  religious  and 
seientiiic  subjects  popularly  treated,  excluding 
such  as  would  convey  information  that  was 
likely  to  bo  misapplied.  Many  were  on 
natural  history  with  plates,  and  these  were 
much  sought  after  by  those  who  could  not 
read — .a  large  i>roportion.  Our  books  were 
a  blessing,  and  1  am  persuaded  had  a  good 
effect  upon  the  minds  and  feelings.  There 
were  about  one  hundred  volumes,  great  and 
Gmall ;  and,  notwithstanding  they  were  in 
constimt  circulation,  there  was  not  one 
deficient  at  the  end  of  the  Toyage. 

The  authorities  aboard  were  very  jealous  of 
books  upon  nautical  and  geographical  sul>- 
jects.  On  one  occasion  the  capt'iin,  notieing 
a  volume  of  "Guthrie's  (ieography"  in  a 
prisoner*s  hand,  immediately  seized  and  threw 
it  overboard.  It  was  supposed  that  informa- 
tion might  bo  derived  from  such  sources  whieh 
would  tempt  the  prisoners  to  endeavour  tti 
tiiko  the  ship,  and  effect  their  escape;  and. 
in  truth,  the  practicability  of  this  was  a 
fa vourit*' topic;  especially  with  those  who  had 
been  transported  before,  and  who  had  pretty 
accurate  information  .'is  to  instances  of  both 
success  and  failure  in  the  seizing  of  ships,  as 
well  by  crews  as  by  convicts.  Our  irons  had 
been  taken  oil*  on  first  gettinfj  to  sea,  and  it 
w;is  said  that  the  capture  of  the  shij>,  anil 
an  esenpe  to  the  coast  would  be  easy,  if  the 
prisiifuTs  weru  true  to  each  other.  The 
suecesst'nl  s»'izun'  of  the  Wellington  bv  con- 
victs  on  its  way  from  Sydnt^y  to  Norfork 
Isl.-ind,  .IS  well  as  tiie  famous  miitiuv  of  the 
Ilounty,  were  cpmtt'd  as  instances  of  the 
faeilily  with  wliieh  the  «»lijeet  mii,'ht  be  ac- 
coinplifihod.     It  was  generally   WUeved  that 


a  sudden  rush  upon  the  poop  w^ould  settle 
the  matter — that  the  Rentinels  would,  in  a 
moment,  bo  overpowered  and  disarmed. 
Amongst  the  prisimers  were  acveral  old 
sailors  who,  it  was  believed,  would  be  able  to 
steer  the  ship  should  the  mates  prove  r». 
fractory.  Nothing,  I  believe,  prevented  the 
attempt  but  the  consciousness  that  there 
were  those  among  themselves  who  would 
have  been  as  much  opposed  to  their  design 
as  the  captain  himself,  and  who  would  have 
frustrated  it^,  if  there  had  been  any  serious 
intention  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  Before 
we  were  well  <»ut  of  the  Channel,  we  on- 
countert^d  a  si»vere  gale,  which  carried  away 
our  f\»ret(»p-gallant  mast  and  royal.  A  i?reat 
number  of  the  prisoners  were  sea-sick.  When 
it  is  remembered  how  wretched  is  the  s:iloon 
of  even  a  first-class  steamer  occupied  by  the 
most  civilised  of  human  beings,  with  con- 
venient bt>rlhs,  attentive  stewardji,  and  all 
suit^'tble  appliances,  some  faint,  but  very 
in:ule(|uate  idea,  may  be  gainedof  the  loath- 
some and  miserable  circumstances  in  which  I 
was  placed,  with  one-third  of  our  party  sea- 
sick, and  no  provision  made  for  such  a  state 
of  things. 

Wo  had  not  been  a  month  at  sea  when  the 
small-pox  broke  out  amongst  us :  although,  by 
th(t  exertions  of  the  medical  officer,  it  was 
confined  to  six  of  our  number.  A  young 
man,  wirom  I  had  previously  remarked  as  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  robust-looking  aboard, 
fell  a  victim.  He  was  committed  to  the  deep 
in  the  usual  manner :  the  church  service 
being  read  by  the  chaplain,  and  I  acting  as 
clerk.  All  the  prisoners  wore  assembled  on 
deck,  and  many  of  them  seemed  affected.  For 
myself  1  rejoiced  that,  although  a  transported 
convict^  and  in  spite  of  my  degrading  dress 
and  miserable  condition,  I  could  respond 
without  shame  to  the  beautiful  prayers  of 
the  burial  service.  The  rest  recovered ; 
and,  after  this,  the  general  health  was  very 
good.  We  had  no  vegetables,  except  some 
preserved  potiitoes,  which  only  lasted  three 
weeks. 

Hefore  we  arrived  at  the  Cape  wo  k<*pt  too 
far  out  at  Hv.a.  to  catch  more  than  shadowy 
glimpses  of  the  land  :  these,  however,  sulTicea 
for  toj>ics  of  cimversalion,  especially  as  we 
were  enabled  to  learn  from  day  to  day  the 
exact  progress  we  made.  The  njost  distinct 
view  we  obt^iined  of  any  land  was  Gough's 
Island,  in  '10  degn*es,  lU  minuti:s  latitude,  and 
7  degrci's,  :{0  niinut«'S  west  longitude  ;  six  days 
after  sighting  which  we  bore  up  for  the  Cape, 
at  the  recjiieslof  the  surgeon,  who  represeiited 
to  the  e.'ipt.iin  that  the  health  of  the  prisoners 
reipiired  rest  and  the  support  of  fresh  pro- 
visions for  a  lew  days.  I'Tii^hts  of  piLret>n3 
irniioatfd  the  approach  of  land,  though  still 
I  live  liiuulred  miles  distant.  The  water  lost 
its  jliMp  blue  tint,  an<l  the  swell  <»f  the  waves 
tjn'W  less  and  less.  We  mlered  Simon*s  H.-iy 
si'Veiity-one  d.ivs  af'tiT  lea\ing  Wouhvich. 
When  one  Ivnx-eved  man  declared  he  could 
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see  a  t«am  of  four  horses  with  a  driver,  hU 
assertioD  produced  a  loud  Uugh;  but  when 
\\a  motion  wbi  dialiiictlf  obaervabic,  and 
npurer  Approach  conFinned  the  fact  tiint  it 
actually  WHB  a  man  driving  a  waggon  with 
fnar  hoFBts,  the  excitemeut  was  immeoso. 
The  wenther  was  very  ftac.  The  bity  is  in  the 
form  of  a  hnrsc-ahoe,  shut  io  with  mountAiaa. 
the  slopea  of  which  nre  green  to  the  water's 
edge,  ntid  dotted  for  aad  wide  with  white 
villas. 

1  CMiDOt  wpre-sa  the  intense  desiro  I  felt  to 
laud  and  to  explore  the  regions  beyond  those 
mouDlAinsi  which,  to  my  imagination,  con- 
cealed a  pnradiae.  I  would  at  thnt  niotDent 
have  accepted  my  lllwrty,  even  if  the  country 
hud  been  inhitbited  by  oannibnls.  I  c&DHOt, 
therefore,  be  surpnBed — with  the  beantinil 
ahores  stretched  so  temptingly  aronod  'ni — 
nt  the  nnmeroua^  plaos  of  escape  which 
were  anxiously  discuaaed  during  the  fbw, 
dftys  wo  remained  in  the  bay ;  espeeiatly 
BB  it  was  the  first  and  Inst  time  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage  that  such  a  temptation 
would  ocouT.  A  party  of  four  of  the  prisonera 
made  a  deapemte  effort.  Three  of  them 
were  employedabout  the  ship,  and  had,  there- 
fore, facilities  for  making  arrangements  for 
Sight  They  were  not  compelled  to  descend 
into  the  prison  dungeon,  like  the  reat  of  us, 
an  hour  before  sunset.  The  fourth  answered 
to  hta  name  at  the  evening  muster,  but 
slipped  bach  instead  of  descendinz  the  ladder, 
and  concealed  himself  upon  deck  until  mid- 
night; when  all  four  glided  stealthily  down 
the  ship's  side,  and  struck  out  for  Uie  ahore. 
Whether  they  eluded  the  sentinela,  or  were 
in  collusion  with  them,  was  not  known;  hnt,aB 
it  was  one  of  the  brilliant  moonlight  nights  of 
those  latitudes,  and  the  bay  was  perfectly  calm, 
the?  could  hardly  have  escaped  the  obser- 
vation of  the  sentbels  on  duty.  The  vessel 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  which 
at  that  part  is  three  miles  brood  ;  so  Uiat 
land,  at  the  nearest  point,  which  they  could 
hardly  have  ventured  to  approach — guard 
being  con^bntly  on  duty  there — was  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant  But  they  calculated  upon 
getting  rust  upon  the  anchor  chains  of  other 
vessels  lying  between  our  ahip  and  the 
shore.  They  found  their  strength,  however, 
less  than  they  had  expected,  for  they  hod  not 
allowed  for  the  weakening  effects  of  a  two 
moQlhs'  voyage  upon  wretched  and  unvaried 
diet.  Three  of  them  turned  back,  aad  with 
great  difficulty  regained  the  ahip — indeed, 
for  the  help  of  one  of  them,  who  was  a  good 
swimmer  and  a  man  of  extraordinary  mus- 
cular power,  the  other  two  would  have  been 
drowned.  The  fourtli  man  firmly  refused  to 
turn  back,  preferring,  as  he  said,  death  itaelf 
to  Norfolk  Island.  Tho  three  who  returned 
were  found  at  daylight  upon  the  deck,  their 
clothes  Buturated  with  the  salt  wat«r,  and 
went  reported.  The  surgeon,  upon  dis- 
covering the  escape  of  one  of  bis  men,  was 
much  excited;   iuformadon  was  given  to  the 


BUtboriliea  ashore;  scouts  were  despatched  ti 
Capo  Ton-n,  and  in  all  directions,  but  m 
tidings  were  obtained  of  the  runaway.  By 
some  it  was  conjectured  that  be  had  been 
snapped  urnler  by  one  of  the  sharks  with 
which  the  bay  abounds.  This  was  Iho  man 
to  whom  I  had  been  chuned  leg  to  leg  at 
Newgate.  He  had  been  a  steward  on  board  a 
ship,  and  had  fre()uent]y  been  at  CapeTown. 
There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  he  had 
planned  nil  along  to  get  away  at  this  point 
le  was  transported  a  second  time  for  hou 
ireaklns  ;  the  commission  of  which  crime 
did  not  deny.  Indeed,it  washy  no  means  usual 
fgr  the  prisoners  among  themselves  to  deny 
guitt ;  Dur  was  there  anv  inducement 
to  do  so.  On  the  contrarr,  such  a  pretence, 
if  credited,  only  prodacea  dtatrust  from  the 
want  of  community  of  feeling,  views,  interests, 
and  principU's,  which  form  the  only  bond 
among  those  unhappy  men.  A  convict  who 
SDJd,  ■'  I  am  ianocent,"  was  in  danger  of  the 
fate  of  the  white  crow,  whose  brethren  picked 
out  his  eyes  simply  from  the  different  colour 
of  his  plumage. 

Like  all  the  other  offences  of  my  fel1ow.«ap- 
ttves,  this  escape  drew  down  upon  the  whole  of 
us  increased  privations.  Tho  surgeon  hastened 
ourdeparture  ;  and,  during  the  rest  of  our  stay, 
wo  were  almost  always  Kept  below;  getting 
only  an  occasionalpeepatthe  magntficent  coast 
through  the  port-holes.  We  were  restricted 
from  making  little  purchases — which  had 
been  perrailied  before — of  oraogaa,  eggs,  salt 
Ssh,  and  Cape  wine;  all  of  which  were  ex- 
tremely cheap,  and  were  brought  alongside 
by  a  very  linu  specimen  of  the  Hottentot  race, 
who  spoke  English  about  as  well  as  the 
Chioeao  Comprwlar  at  Canton,  or  the  market 
women  at  Boulogne  or  Calais.  Nearly  a!l  my 
luisure,  during  my  alay  here,  was  spent  ia 
writing  letter?  to  mv  friends  and  to  persons 
of  influence  in  England ;  no  less  than  nine- 
teen of  which  I  despatched  by  different 
opportunities. 

On  the  seventh  day  ader  entering  this 
beautiful  bay  a  favourable  breeze  sprang  up, 
and  wo  set  sail  for  Norfolk  Island.  ARer 
doubting  the  Cape,  wo  got  into  the  Trade 
Winds;  which  continued  with  us — although 
at  times  very  light  almost  to  a  dead  calm — for 
the  rest  of  our  voyage.  Flights  of  albatrosses 
and  ether  aea  birds  accompanied  us ;  wheeling 
about  the  ship  in  graceful  circles,  tmd  occa- 
sionally darting  down  and  soaring  up  nj^in 
with  some  smul  flsh  in  thur  beaks,  To  shoot 
them  was  a  favourite  amusement  with  the 
civil  and  military  officers  aboard. 

We  had  left  the  Cape  about  three  weeks, 
when  there  was  a  general  murmuring  among 
the  men,  which  some  of  the  more  i&sperale 
sought  to  kindle  into  open  mutiny.  At  the 
commencement  of  our  voyage,  there  had  been 
exhibited  on  deck  a  table  showing  the  rations 
to  which  we  were  entitled  under  the  c< 
tractor's  agreement  with  the  Goveromei 
lud  in  it  was  the  item  of  "  two  gallons  of  w 
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oncli,"  tt)  ho.  (,'ivt»n  in  the  course  of  tlie  voyngrc 
This  liail  ;i  siiiMi-k  of  luxury  with  it  which 
scociit'd  out  of  kci'pinif  with  the  rest  of  our 
ini.sernljlo  dietary  ;  but  experience  hnd  shown 
Ihnt  i)risoner!j  becanic  so  reduced  by  a  four 
month»'  voy.'ijye,  erowdfd  tojrethcr  to  suffoca- 
tioUf  as  absolutely  to  require  some  Hlif^ht 
stimuiaiit,  and  accordingly  this  modicum  of 
wine  ((^ipe)  was  ordered,  and  came  under  the 
head  t)f  **  Medical  coui(\)rts."  Tliis  hail  been 
served  out  to  each  man  mixed  with  lime 
juice — a  ^'ill  at  a  time,  once  a  week.  As  even 
the  allowance  had  not  commenced  until  we 
had  been  some  time  at  sea,  it  was  evident  that, 
al  tills  rate,  there  would  be  a  lar;(e  surplus  at 
the  end  of  the  vovajje.  We  were  in  about 
40  de«:rees  of  latitude ;  and,  with  our  slender 
elothinp;  and  recluced  condition,  sutVi-red 
severely  from  cold.  The  more  evil-disposed 
insisted  that  keepin«^  back  the  wine  was  a 
deliberate  fraud— a  forc^Uistc  of  the  cruelty 
and  injustice  in  store  for  them,  and  hinted 
that  any  fate  was  1)etter  than  Norfolk  Island, 
whi-re  all  chance  of  escape  would  be  cut  olf. 
They  eomparetl  their  own  strength  with  the 


sighted  one  sail,  which  was  believed  to  be  an 
American  whaler.  I  had  hoped  to  catch  a 
f^limpse  of  tlic  little  volcanic  island  of  St. 
INiuPs;  but,  for  the  sake  of  a  stronger  and 
steadier  wind,  ourCapUiin  kept  a  much  higher 
latitude  than  is  usual,  and  we  passed  the 
island  at  about  three  hundred  miles  to  the 
south. 

Among  my  two  hundred  and  twenty  com- 
panions, I  found  on(» — I  am  sorry  to  say  only 
(mo — ^ia  whose  society  and  conversation  I 
found  sohicc  and  amusement.  He  was  a  fine 
young  man,  with  an  intelliirent  countenance, 
and  not  quite  twenty-one  years  of  age.  His 
was  a  sad  story.  Mv.  had  been  a  merchants 
clerk,  and  in  an  evil  hour  had  been  tempted 
by  the  otVer  of  a  promising  speculation  to 
create  hiniself  a  capital  by  forging  acceptances. 
Thes**  he  renewed  as  they  became  due,  until 
an  accident  led  to  his  detection.  He  had  a 
young  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  married 
only  three  mouths.  C)n  the  very  night  of 
his  apprehension  he  had  1)een  leading  aloud 
to  her  *'  The  Diary  of  a  l:ite  Physician;"  and, 
having  nnished  one  of  the  short  stories  he 


military  guard,  counted  uj)  many  soldiers  .nnd  |  turned  the  page,  and  his  eye  caught  the  title  of 
sailors  who   would,  they  believed,  desert  to  I  the  next    It  was  the  episode  of  the  ^  Forger.^ 


their  side  upon  the  first  outbreak.  I  observed 
more  attention  was  paid  to  these  dangerous 
suggestions  than  formerly;  and,  amongst  a 
considerable  party  of  the  oldest  prisoners, 
there  si^emed  a  more  fixed  and  serious  purpose. 
Thinking  it  probable  that  the  surgeon,  who 
had  shown  great  zeal  and  humanity  hitherto, 
had  proper  reasons  for  reserving  the  wine,  I 
w:us  lotli  to  interfere  ;  but  the  aspect  of  affairs 
was  every  day  lu'coming  more  alarming.  Men 
left  their  berths  and  (iebat^^d  in  clusters,  for 
liours  together,  various  si'hemes  for  seizing 
the  ship.  In  this  state  of  things,  I  sugcfested 
that  we  sliould  respectfully  memorialise  the 
surgeon  on  the  subject.  ^Fy  proposal  was  at 
first  very  jeeringly  received;  but  some  of 
the  better  disposed  approving  of  it,  the  rest 
ageed,  believing,  and  1  fear  lioping,  that  the 
memorial  would  be  tr4*ated  as  an  impertinenci\ 
and  thus  fan  the  tlitne  they  had  kindled.  I 
immediately  prepared  an  address:  expressing 
our  gratitude  for  the  medical  skill  and  kind- 
ness we  liad  received,  and  respectfully  stating 
our  complaint  as  to  the  wine.  This  being 
signed  by  the  captiin  of  each  of  the  dilTerent 
messes  on  behalf  <»f  the  whole,  I  fi»rwarded  it 
to  the  surgeon,  with  a  note  stating  the  cir- 
cumstinces  which  had  inducted  me  to  inter- 
fere.    In  a  few  minutes  he  came  down,  and 


He  hesit'itcd  a  moment ;  but,  as  he  told  me,  he 
felt  his  wifc*s  eye  upon  him,  and  a  guilty  fear 
of  awakening  her  suspicions  compelled  him  to 
read  on.  The  detiils  of  the  story  sank  deep 
into  his  heart,  and  he  observed  with  a  super- 
stitious dread  his  wife*s  intense  interest  in 
the  hero  of  the  narrative.  He  had  not  laid 
<h)wn  the  book  an  hour,  when  the  officers  of 
justice  arrived;  he  was  torn  from  his  wife, 
tried,  and  convicted.  He  had  road  extt»n- 
sively,and  possessed  an  extraonlinary  memory 
— would  t«>  Heaven  that  all  who  are  tempted  to 
sin,  as  he  had  sinni'd.  might  picture  to  them- 
selves his  mental  su tiering !  Sometimes  wo 
spent  many  hours  of  the  night  together, 
standing  at  the  foot  of  our  berths,  discoursing 
of  every  conceivable  subject  that  could  servo 
to  lift  him  for  awhile  above  the  feeling  of 
his  degracled  p(»siti«>n ;  but  there  were  periods 
when  he  sank  into  a  low  despondency  for  days 
together.  In  vain  I  soujfht  to  cheer  him 
with  the  prospect  c)f  future  liberty,  and  an 
honourable  career  that  should  atone  for 
past  error;  far  away  from  the  scene  of  his 
first  crime. 

We  had  now  left  England  three  months ; 
yet  this  period  seemed  to  me  a  life  of  misery, 
to  which  all  my  prcvous  career  was  but 
a  short  prologue.     Aly  sutVerini,rs,  both  mental 


said  that  withholding  the  wine  was  the  result '  and   pliysical,  had  much    weakened  me,   and 
of  a  miscalculation,  and  assured  us  th:it  we :' there  were  times   wln*n  I    found    it  hard  to 


should  H'Ceivo  the  n^mainder  in  double  allow- 
ances daily  for  the  future — a  promise  which 
he  faithfully  observed.  This  kept  the  mi^n  in 
i;oo<l  humour  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  and 


kee|)  that  hopeful  and  jiatient  tone  of  mind, 
with  which  1  had  tried  to  go  through  the 
vi»yage.  It  was  monstrous  and  incredible 
tl   thoii'^rhi)  that  I,  who  had  never  otVentled 


I   the  evil  counsels  which  were  every  now  ami ;  against   the  laws   of  my  cj^nritry,  shciiild   In* 

hen  repeated  by  some  of  the  most  desperate,'  there  sull'iTing  the  mo^t  terrible  pniiislirin-ut, 

led  of  tlu'ir  inti-nded  elleet.  j  short   t»f  death,  which    h:»d  been  <leviscd   for 

Between  the  (-aiu' an«l  Norfolk  Island,  a  dis- i  the  wur-t  t'f  rutlliiis  :    and    \\  ln'n   mv    Tiiiml 

ICO  of  about  ten  thousand  miles,  we   only '  was  (»vcrvvrt»u«rht  by  this  thought  I  marvelled 
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>t  the  tnmeneM  with  which  I  had  endured  it 
[  remember  once  eiide:ivoring  to  truce  those 
idaiis  of  tb«  datj  of  bearing  injastiue  with 
pntienoe.  to  their  origin ;  and,  it  seemed  to  me, 
that  I  had  been  ehenting  m^Helf  all  along  with 
the  maiims  of  Uioae  who  had  never  suSered 
u  I  hnd,  or  had  even  imsgined  such  a  case  ns 
mine.  These  gloouiy  tTioa?hts  visited  me 
mosllf  at  night-time ;  and,  altliaugfa  the  uora- 
in^ generally  brought  with  it  ,i  ciilrner  fleeling 
and  a  more  reasonubie  conBideratiun  of  the 
useiessness  of  nnything  I  miglit  say  or  di>  to 
tuneliarate  taj  eocditiuo,  I  could  cmi  help. 
while  the  mood  lasted,  fueling  Imputiuntand 
diiroatented  with  myself,  as  if  1  hnd  "  luked 
gall  to  nuke  oppressioo  biller." 

My  dreams  sinee  my  coDvintiun  hnd  BMn 
almost  invBriablf  of  a  painful  nature.  Ttw 
baallc  uf  the  day,  and  the  routine  of  duties'to 
which  I  had  DOW  become  accustomed,  semd 
to  occupy  my  mind;  but,  on  Huding  m^lf 
oionn,  the  feeling  of  my  misfortunes  weighed 
hiiariiy  apoB  djo.  and  in  my  sleep  this  seme 
seemea  to  give  birth  to  ifcry  possible  vnrie^ 
of  fearful  and  ^treaalng;  Ibi agination.  Oaet, 
and  once  only,  do  I  distinctly  rememl 
dreaming  of  my  former  condition.  It  was 
the  night  after  we  hod  been  promised  tiie 
increased  allowance   of  wine.      This  trifling 

riecu  of  good  fortune,  and  the  aalisfuction 
fult  in  having  removed  a  cause  of  dis- 
content breaking  the  dreary  monotony  of 
convict  life,  were  sufficient  to  beget  in  me 
better  spirils.  My  hopes  for  the  future  grew 
brighter  that  night,  and  the  miseries  of  the 
past  seemed  to  me  soon  nbunt  to  be  forgoltcn 
in  happier  times.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the 
intense  cold,  and  our  scanty  bed  clolhbg, 
I  fell  naloep.  Then  it  waa,  that  with  no  fear 
of  the  gun  of  the  sentry,  or  the  hard  life- 
straggle  with  the  waves  which  hod  probably 
overcome  my  unhappy  comrade,  I  slipped 
away  from  that  dungeon  floating  on  the  wide 
ocean ;  and,  in  an  instant,  retracing  all  our  long 
and  wearisome  voyage,  was  again  in  England, 
in  my  old  home.  There  was  liltte  remarkable 
in  the  dream  itself.  I  was  merely  living  again 
one  of  the  ordinary  days  of  my  previona  Ufa. 
But  how  strange  that  there  was  no  presenti- 
ment of  coming  evil,  no  wonderment  at  my 
own  intense  delight  in  the  commonest  things 
of  life !  How  atrange  to  have  been  shown  the 
time  to  come,  with  all  its  terrible  oiperiencea ; 
and  then  to  drink  a  Lethe  draught,  and 
slippinE;  back  again,  to  have  no  memory  of  it — 
every  thought  and  recollection  of  what  I  had 
suffered  shoffled  off  with  my  degrading 
giumonts,  and  left  behind  in  that  gloomy 
ship's  hold ;  where,  but  a  moment  before,  t 
hod  lain  down  to  sleep  with  mv  miserable 
companions.  I  was  at  home.  Paces  of  old 
friends  were  there.  The  sa 
about  the  room,  the  sam 
the  wallBi  buC  the  Ubie 
strange  books  in  rich  and 
which  1  was  examining  and  wondering  now 
they  came  there.    Bleaaed  dream !  not  a  whit 


less  sweet  or  real  while  it  tasted  than  if  ita 
magic  flight  and  freedom  had  been  true. 

Ido  not  know  how  long  Ibis  fancy  lasted, 
bat  I  think  1  fiod  been  dreaming  all  the 
time  1  bad  been  asleep.  At  all  cventa  I 
was  still  amid  Uie  same  scene,  when  I  felt 
some  one  shake  me,  and  heard  a  voice  eallinff 
me  by  name.  No  wonder  tbat  the  spell 
waa  broken  at  the  well-knowo  sooDd  of  that 
voice.  It  wiu  the  man  whom  1  loathed  oa 
the  author  of  ol)  my  miafortunea.  and  with 
whom  I  hod  heen  supposed  to  have  been 
associated  in  guilt.  1  had  not  koown-that  it 
wqA  his  ium  to  watch  that  night,  for  I  hod 
sUidioualy  avoided  all  inteniourse  with  him 
from  the  day  of  my  sentence.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  watchman  to  awaken  mc  tc  relieve  him, 
■ad  thua,  by  a  strange  fatality,  it  fell  to  him 
lo  arouse  mc  from  the  only  dream  of  hnppineH 
vouchsafed  to  me  during  the  voyage. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  to 
know  something  of  the  routine  of  tuBDOge- 
mcnl  of  the  conricls  on  the  voyage.  Tha 
mvdical  siiperinlendent.  aa  I  have  mentioned, 
ia  invested  with  absolute  control  over  the 
prisoaera,  and  is  responsible  for  their  safety, 
lie  was  assisted  in  our  vessel  by  two  over- 
seers who  had  been  noD-commlssioned  officers 
in  the  army,  and  were  to  be  overseers  in 
Norfolk  Island;  one  of  them  was,  by  hie  own 
account,  as  prodigate  and  unprincipled  a 
vagabond  as  ever  I  met  witb.  The  moat 
recent  piece  of  scoundrel  ism  which  this 
oRiccr— aeleeted  for  cjirrying  otil  the  great 
probation  system — frequenUy  related  and 
chackled  over  to  the  prisoners,  was  a  promise 
of  marriage  he  bad  made  to  a  servant,  who 
was  to  accompany  him  to  enjoy  bis  "colonial 
appointment,"  and  by  which  he  hud  got  her 
watch  and  several  vears'  savings.  The  latter 
fact  was  considered  highly  amusin?,  and  con- 
Iriboted  not  a  little  to  bis  popularity.  He 
had  promised  to  marry  her  on  a  day  when 
he  knew  that  the  ship  would  have  neen  at 
least  a  week  at  sea.  As  it  eventually  tamed 
out,  the  muden  was  not  so  easily  disposed  of; 
for  she  took  a  passage  shortly  oHer  in  another 
ship)  and,  on  her  arrival  in  the  colony, 
demanded  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise, 
under  pain  of  an  exposure ;  which  it  aeema 
the  wretch  had  not  the  conra^  to  brave. 
Whether  matrimony,  under  the  circum stances, 
mnde  either  of  the  parties  happy,  is  more  than 


e  furniture  wns 
piutures  upon 
as  strewn  with 
I  binding, 


isay. 


At  six  o'clock  every  rooming,  the  prison 
door  was  unlocked  bv  one  of  these  overseen, 
who  called  out  "Boas  up!"  whereupon  every 
man  arose  from  his  berth,  rolled  up  bia 
bedding — consisting  of  a  thin  mattraas  and  one 
blonhet,  and  took  them  on  deck,  where  tbej 
remained  ail  day  to  be  aired.  Then  the  floor 
of  the  prison  was  scraped  and  swept  in  tnma 
by  the  prisoners  who  did  not  fulfil  any 
special  office — such  as  schoolmaster,  clerk, 
captun  of  the  mess.  The  captains  received  tlie 
day's  rations  for  their  respective  messes. 
Those  who  liked  it  got  something  of  a  waafa 
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with  unit  waller  inlrodiicfd  from  the  fonicjwtlt' 
Willi  a  luallnTii  j)i(u».  Al>hiti(ma  performed 
uiiclrr  Hiu'li  dillii'ultio.s  led  to  many  practical 
jokes,  an<l  not  a  \'v\v  battit's.  Ateij,'ht  o^cluck 
11  i)iiU  of  cocoa  was  scrvud  out  to  each  man; 
which,  with  iiis  i)isciiit,  made  his  breakfast. 
Immediately  afterwards  school  was  com- 
menced, hookii  were  distributed,  and  ex- 
chani^ed;  the  stirt^eon  examined  the  sick, 
hcArd  comjiIainU,  and  awarded  punishments. 
These  consisted  of  cimfinement  below  deck, 
heary  chains,  imprisonment  in  a  kind  of  Sfmtry 
box  on  deck,  rcseniblincr  n  Chineso  capfe,  in 
whioh  the  inmate  can  neither  sit,  lie  dowD, 
nor  stind  uprifrht.  Wo  had  only  one  case 
of  flo<jrginfy.  In  tho  afternoon,  we  usually 
had  prayers  read  by  tho  chaplain ;  sometimes 
with  A  moral  exordium,  which  was  delivored 
in  an  impressive  and  earnest  manner.  At 
fire  oVlock  we  had  a  pint  of  tea.  Neither  our 
tea  nor  our  cocoa  bore  much  resemblance  to 
th«  beTera;re«  which  1  had  preriuusly  known 
under  those  names :  but  they  were  warm  and 
•omfortin^.  At  six  o'clock  the  beds  were 
taken  do\m  and  arrangt^;  and  at  half-past 
•ix  we  were  mustered,  and  returned,  one  by 
•na,  to  our  prison,  where  we  were  locked  in — 
a  sentinel,  with  loaded  masket  and  fixed 
bayonet,  bcinr;  placed  at  the  door.  Our 
nijrlit  was  thus  nearly  twelv<»  hours  lon^.  It 
being  too  dark  to  read,  and  as  it  was  impos- 
■ible  to  sleep  much  more  than  half  the  time, 
I  was  compelled,  for  four  or  five  hours  every 
ni^^ht,  to  hear  little  else  than  narratives  of 
oflences  and  criminal  iuduli^enees,  of  the 
most  rcvoltinfjr  ehanutUir.  Obscene  and  bias- 
phemous  sonfjs  were  nijjhtly  composed  and 
sung;  and  schemes  for  future  crimes  were 
propos(Hi  and  disi'ussed  with  a  coolness 
which  I  shudtler  to  call  to  mind.  The  only 
•heck  on  them  was  the  sentinel  at  tho  door, 
who  now  and  then  thrust  his  bayonet  batweiin 
tlie  bars,  when  it  wjis  Retting  very  late 
or  tho  men  were  unusually  uproarious,  and 
•ailed  out  **  silence." 

Our  voyage  occupied  one  himdrcd  and 
twenty-four  days;  and — when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  one  half  of  that  tiino  was  piissed 
in  this  loathsome  placi*,  in  darkness,  and  with 
such  cotnpani<ins — some  id»*a  may  be  formed 
of  what  I  sutlered  in  this  comparatively 
small  portion  of  my  captivity.  I  liave  not 
dwelt  upon  the  miseries  whieh,  in  addition 
to  those  inflicted  on  all  my  companions,  were 
pei'uliarly  my  own:  but  I  can  sineeri'ly  say, 
that  not  for  a  l)ukedt»m  would  1  pass  such 
another  four  months. 

We  had,  howijver,  now  and  then,  a  littli- 
fnn;  one  of  the  nm'^l  j)rulilic  s<»ure»'st)f  uhieli 
was  the  ovcjuisitc  pnwjT  tif  niirniiTy  pus.'-es'icil 
bv  a  diiiiiimtive  sirklv-lonklrr^r    vonth.     Tin* 
second   f»v  rsetT  was  an    Irisliiiian.    wiio    r.ni  i 
t>nly    spoki!  an  uni;-iiiMlly  brond  brou'iii',  luit  i 
exhibiUd  inaiiy  ludicriiiis  n.ilinn:il  cli.irai-U'r- 1 
Istii's.     Tlii'Mf  \\cr»!  iMHirlif  with  lin-  initli  nl'i 
mirror  Conly  .'uMIdl'  a  litth-  irit'-n'sl^  \,\  t,nr  i 
amorous  coiMjianinn ;  and  the  object  of  his  • 


ridicule  never  appeared  in  sight,  but  an  ill- 
suppressed  burst  of  laughter  was  heard  at  his 
expense.  The  clever  young  rogue  became  an 
object  of  even  more  fear  than  aversion  to  our 
overseer;  who  would  walk  half  round  the 
prison  and  back  again,  rather  than  encounter 
his  terrible  foe. 

In  the  course  of  the  voyage,  I  took  eveiy 
opportunity  of  informing  myself,  as  for  as 
possible,  of  the  history  and  character  of  my 
companions,  both  from  themselves  and  their 
fellow  convicts.  No  mixed  society  of  free  and 
unconvieted  persons  could  well  presi^nt  greater 
variety,  both  morally  and  intidlectually,  than 
these  men.  There  was  Dick  Pearson,  a  man 
of  middle  age  who,  though  he  called  himself 
a  sulor,  was  quite  a  specimen  of  the  trans- 
ported convict  Ho  had  lived,  even  from  boy- 
hood, by  highway  robbery,  burglary,  and 
other  oJTences  of  a  most  daring  character. 
He  hiid  been  convicted  fifteen  times,  and  had 
already  served  one  penalty  of  seven  yeara 
trannportation.  There  was  scarcely  a  known 
crime  in  which  this  man  was  not  adepts  or  a 
priaqn  within  twenty  miles  of  the  metropolis 
of  which  he  had  not  been  an  occupant  To 
obtMn  as  full  an  insight  as  possible  into  the 
criminal  mind,  to  judge  how  far  there  was 
any  hope  of  reclaiming  such  men,  and  what 
was  most  likely  to  lead  to  reform,  I  frequently 
conversed  with  Dick  and  others  of  his  class. 
In  exchange,  ho  asked  me  a  variety  of 
questions  upon  geography — a  kind  of  curiosity 
which,  as  I  have  already  stated,  was  regarded 
with  much  suspicion  by  the  authorities. 
Indeed,  among  the  convicts,  he  made  no  secret 
that  his  object  was  to  obtain  such  information 
as  might  be  useful  to  them,  if  they  succeeded 
in  his  favorite  project  of  seizing  the  ship. 
That  htt  was  capable  of  putting  into  execution 
such  a  design,  subse<iuent  events  at  Norfolk 
Island  sutliciontly  proved.  Upon  ojie  occasion, 
Dick  ventured  to  hint  tho  great  possibility  of 
a  successful  mutiny,  as  ho  knew  that  it  would 
bo  supported  by  several  of  the  sailors,  and 
even  by  some  of  the  nulitary  guard;  which 
latter  statement  was,  1  am  afraid,  true.  I 
pointed  out  to  him  tho  preparations  which 
liail  been  made  to  resist  such  an  attempt,  the 
small  chance  of  victory,  the  increased  HulTer- 
iiii;  which  would  be  entailed  up<m  all  the 
prisoners  in  CJiso  of  failure,  and  that  even 
sui'cess  couhl  only  lie  purchased  by  much 
bliiodshed  on  both  sides.  This,  he  said,  he 
I'niiftidered  would  be  fully  juslitied  to  nbt.Vin 
tln'ir  lilMTty ;  the  fainti-st  hope  of  which,  he 
tlMmirhl,  well  worth  the  peril  <»f  tln'ir  lives. 
Till!  attempt  t«»  esj-apc  at  Synion's  Hay  was 
pl:mni«l  by  liini ;  ami  suli.«>c(|ueiitly.  on  l.nuiing, 
he  u:is  ilu-  iiriiili*M(ler  of  a  nmre  seri«»us  and 
•le-piT.it''  iMijispiru'V  lor  ellec'lnif  the  ese:ipe 
«»!' a  \:ir::r  Im-lv  (>['  till'  ]»ris«.iiers  from  NorlVdk 
M.umI. 

H««\v  dilVerenl  a  elnracter  was  pjuir,  riK-i-k, 
L(iMi.l.|;(;.rt«'«I  Slnvnil  lie  was  abmit  !U*iv 
\f.irs  oM,  ai!il  li.ul  be«i»  t'««r  many  ye.u  s  a  re- 
speilalt'e  >t«trkl»roker.     HeiiiLr  unfortunate  in 
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le  specBlaUoBS  into  which  he  was  drawn, 
he  applied  bicDself  to  lliat  last  refuge  of  the 
iolefligent  desltluto — the  buainesa  of  a  school- 
IDBBl«r — the  profits  of  which  were  never  ode- 

Suate  to  Mipport  his  large  family  in  decency. 
1  e(D<<r^nciea  he  hnd  beea  in  the  habit 
of  applying  to  hia  brother — a  wealthy 
member  of  one  of  the  learned  proreaaions 
— who  ocuasionall  r  nsaisted  him.  On  his 
iMt  application  for  an  adv-aoie  of  fire 
potmds,  the  brother  wng  un fortunately  ab- 
sent from  England ;  and  Sloven,  goaded  by 
the  suiTerings  of  his  f:itnily,  uDtiu^p|>il^  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  f'lrgiog  his  bruiliers  ac- 
ceptance for  the  amount  of  «liii:h  ho  had 
asked  the  loan;  iotendjog',  as  lie  assured  me, 
to  acqaaiut  hia  brother  of  il,  perBuadingJrim- 
■elf  that  he  would  forgive  hito  and  pro^e 
r<»  the  payment,  If  he  should  himself  be  mi- 
abte  to  do  so.  His  roodonition,  however,  wm' 
his  destnictiun :  for  the  bill  fell  intti  the 
idsofagentU'miin  who  hncw  hia  broker, 
and  expressed  hia  eiirpdse  at  seeing  an  accep- 
tance of  hia  {n  clrcnlatftDi  for  ati  icsirratlJoBat 
iim.  The  brother  naturallv  denied  having 
put  his  notne  to  any  such  kill.  In()ulries 
were  made,  and  ho  was  compelled  to  give 
evidence  against  his  own  brother,  to  cooBign 
hiffl  to  coniict  infamy,  and,  as  it  proved,  to 
death.  He  died  a  victim  to  the  privatiuoa 
and  misery  of  the  voyage. 

Then  wc  had  one  of  the  Rebeccaites.  He 
had  been  a  umoU  farmer  in  South  Wales,  und 
had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  practical 
resistance  to  the  turnpike  extortion ;  against 
which  be  and  his  neigbours  had  petitioned 
and  protested  in  vain.  It  has  been  said  that 
a  man  cannot  unknowingly  commit  a  ci 
In  a  moral  sense,  at  least,  this  is  trae  ;  and 
Morgan,  bo  far  from  being  cognisant  of  crime, 
I  have  no  doubt,  firmly  believed  he  was  dis- 
charging his  duty  to  himself  and  his  neigh- 
bours. TbroQghont  the  voyage,  and  Bulwe- 
quently  in  Norfolk  Ishmd,  the  conduct  of  this 
man — and  of  some  others  of  his  countrymen 
(with  the  exception  of  one  man,  a  desperate 
Ttiflian),  who,  for  a  similar  oiTence,  were  suffer- 
ing with  him — was  anflicient  to  show  that  they 
were  the  unlikelieat  of  men  to  be  gnilty  ' 
moral  crime.  Dick  Peorson,  poor  Stovcn 
Uorgan,  who  may  be  eonudered  as  typea  of 
clasaes  aboard,  were  all  members  of  one 
mess,  endnrinj  the  same  sufferings  (if  Dick, 
bardened  as  he  was,  suffered  at  all),  and  all 
with  the  same  sentence  of  seven  years  trans- 
portatjon. 

Coaaidering  our  miserable  plight  a 
clothing,  food,  and  everything  else,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  the  thievish  propensities  of 
tlio  men  must,  perforce,  have  remained  in 
abeyance.  Not  a  day  or  night,  however, 
passed  without  some  robbery.  The  worst  of 
them  seemed  to  like  a  delight  in  "  keeping 
tlioir  hands  in,"  no  matter  how  contemptible 
the  prize  might  be.  Knives  being  forbidden, 
fmgmenia  of  tin  plates,  to  servo  roughly  the 
purpose  of  cntting,  were  eagerly  song^t  for. 


As  I  have  mentioned,  a  tin 
delivered  to  every  prisoner  at 
ment  of  the  voyage,  which  serveQ  lo  receive 
blacocoa,aa  well  as  hia  pea-soup.  I  hnd  not  been 
at  sea  a  couple  of  days  when  I  found  tiiat  mine 
had  been  changed.  But,  as  they  were  scarcely 
distinguishable  one  from  the  other,  1  fave  the 
nuw-comer  a  thorough  r.leaniDg,nnd  adopted  it 
in  lieu  of  my  own.  The  very  next  day,  how- 
ever, a  qjan  sidled  up  to  my  mess,  and  suddenly 
clapping  bis  hand  upon  the  pot,  eicUimed, 
"  iialloa !  what  are  you  a-doing  with  my  tin 

Fot?"  "How  do  you  know  it  is  yours!" 
inquired.  "  There  s  my  mark  at  the  side," 
bs  replied,  "and  there  should  be  a  round  O 
>t  the  bottom."  I  turned  it  up;  and,  seeing 
ithe  mark  of  identity  referred  to,  felt  bound 
to  surrender  it.  The  put  was  received  wi'.h 
an  appearance  of  indignalion,  and  I  was 
treated  aa  if  I  had  attempted  to  do  a  dirty 
trick,  and  advised  "  not  to  try  that  game 
on  again."  My  messmates  chucked  at  the 
scene  j  and  it  was  subsequently  explained 
to  ma  that  this  trick  of  exchanging  was  a 
common  trick  amongst  prisoners.  I  saf- 
ered  much  inconvenience  in  consequence 
for  several  days ;  aod,  for  want  of  my  pot  lo 
receive  them,  was  deprived  of  my  rations  of 
cocoa,  tea,  and  soap.  At  length  I  got  another ; 
for,  happening  to  mention  tho  trick  which  hod 
been  played  me  to  one  of  the  prisoners,  a 
rough  fellow  with  a  most  ferocious  cast  of 
countenance,  he  insisted  upon  my  tahiog  his, 
saying  he  would  try  to  get  the  nse  of  his 
mesanukles',  aod  reminding  me  that  !  hod 
written  a  letter  for  hlui  at  Woolwich — a  cir- 
cumstance which  it  is  not  remarkable  that  1 
hud  forgotten,  as  I  had  written  at  least  lilty, 
while  in  the  river.  I  had,  indeed,  frequent 
proofs  that  a  kindness  is  sometimes  Ion?  re- 
membered, and  often  gratefully  requited,  by 
even  the  worst  of  criminals. 

Towards  the  end  of  our  voyage,  and  when 
abont  three  hundred  miles  from  Norfolk 
Island,  we  encountered  a  terrific  storm.  The 
PaciHc  is  like  Othello's  mind,  "not  eaaily 
moved;  but,  being  wrought,  vexed  in  th« 
extreme."  For  two  or  three  days,  it  had 
presented  an  appearance  little  in  accordance 
with  its  name ;  and,  on  this  nig^t,  the  storm 
increased  to  a  hurricane.  During  the  whole 
'  ntght  the  hatches  were  fastened  down,  and 
we  could  do  nothing  but  lie  and  listen  to  the 
frequent  breaking  and  long  roll  of  the  thunder, 
the  rushing  of  water  over  the  decks,  and  th« 
terrific  howling  of  tho  wind  in  the  rigging. 
Nothing  could  be  more  helpless  than  our 
condition  in  the  event  of  any  disaster  to  the 
ship.  A  compact  mass  of  human  life  closed ; 
fastened  down;  the  narrow  outlet  strongly 
bnrred.  Wc  were  perfectly  helpless.  We  could 
hear  tho  din  of  the  sailors  running  to  and 
fro;  and  in  the  intervals  of  the  thunder, 
their  responsive  "Aye,  aye,  Sir,"  to  the  ordars 
of  their  eaptiun.  At  every  plunge  of  the 
vessel,  all  seemed  to  wait  in  breathless  expcc- 
lAtion  that  it  was  about  to  founder     '   ' 
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a^ain  and  iJ);faln"  wo  roso,  and  the  lirrhtninjr 
lliyliintj  thnniirli  our  tiny  portholes,  showed 
dislini'tly  every  o])j*'L't  in  the  prison.  It  was 
enriotis  to  observe  the  eiVeet  of  terror  upon 
some  of  the  most  hardened  of  my  companions. 
The  most  noisy  were  .sih-nt  then.  Some,  who 
at  other  times  were  accustomed  to  hold  in 
conUunpt  a  more  civilised  mind,  asked  me 
— with  a  tone  of  civility  which  I  had  never 
experienced  from  them  before — my  opinion 
upon  our  situation.  Men,  who  were  perhaps 
in  ac^tion  the  most  darinr^,  fmdinfr  no  resource 
in  their  own  minds  in  that  terrible  and  help- 
less states  appealed  to  me — as  to  an  oracle — 
as  to  "  whether  we  should  ^o  to  the  bottom  ;'* 
to  which,  of  course,  I  could  only  reply,  that 
in  comparison  with  the  number  of  safe 
voyages,  shipwrecks  were  extremely  rare, 
and  that  wo  were  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
captain. 

Our  near  approach  to  Norfolk  Island  was 
ref^arded  with  dilTerent  feelings  by  the  men. 
The  greater  part,  who  detested  regular  labour 
above  all  things,  would,  1  think,  have  pre- 
ferred to  sj)end  the  rest  of  their  "  lagging" 
aboard  the  ship.  P^or  my  own  part,  I  had 
an  unspeakable  desire  to  leave  it;  hoping 
that  whatever  fresh  suflerings  might  await 
me,  I  should  at  least  be  placed  in  less  close 
contiguity  with  the  rest  of  the  prisoners. — At 
length,  after  a  voyage  of  four  calendar  months, 
we  came  in  sight  of  our  place  of  captivity. 
We  first  saw  Ncpean  Island,  which  at  a 
dist:ince  had  an  extremely  hard  and  n^pulsivc 
appearance;  but,  as  the  main  island  cnnie  to 
view,  the  magnificent  Norfolk  Island  pine 
trees  had  an  imi)osing  and  pleasing  aspect. 
Here  and  there  we  had  glimpses  of  the 
richly  wooded  slopes  which  adorn  all  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific. 

There  being  no  harbour,  we  lay  off  about  a 
mile   from   the  coral   reefs,  the  capt:iin   ex- 
changing signals  with  the  shore ;  shortly  after 
which    a  boat    came    alongside,  rowed    by 
prisoners.     We  were  conveyed  ashore  under 
a  guard  of  soldiers  in  each  boat.     It  was  re- 
markable that  after   a  voyage   of  seventeen 
thousand   miles,   several   of  my   companions 
were,  in  this  passage  of  about  a  mile  from  the 
ship  to  the  shore,  sea-sick.     This  was  doubt- 
less owing  to  the   new  motion  of  the  boat. 
True  to  their  instincts,  they  continue*!  to  rob 
one  anothur  to  the  Inst.    One  prisoner  had  a 
pair  of  Wellington  boots  stolen  from  him  in 
the  boat;    having   on  his  way  to  the  .»*hore 
taken  them  oH'  for  sonn*  purpose.     They  were 
j)urIoineti  by  two  other  jiristmers,  who   had 
shared  the  plunder  In-twei-n  them,  e:ieh   beini:  j 
diseovt-red  with   nn  odd  Ixiot  (nnich  too  sniail ' 
to   1m'  of  jiny   usl»   to   lilm)  eoiiecnliMl  in  his  = 
trowsiTs,  wliieh    hiiving    betMi    seleeted   with 
that    disrfg.i'-d    for    the    diinnisiiiiis    nj"    tin- ' 
Wearer  :dri'.4dy  ijii"nti(»ned,  jitVordfd  him  amp!'.' 
nace   for  tin*  e<iiiei'.jiiin'i]t   ai'  any   lnM»tv   t»f'j 
e  kind.     Two  of  tin*  guard  also  roinjdainrd 
at   Vii'V  h:id    been    rubbed    of  **  slirks"  of, 


On  the  morning  of  our  landing,  a  calm  had 
succeeded  the  storm.  The  cloudless  sky  had 
a  brilliant  hue  known  only  in  that  delightful 
panillel  of  latitude,  which  borders  on  a  tropical 
climate.  I  felt  cheered  by  the  sight  of  land, 
and  by  the  healthful  breezes  which  fanned 
us  OH  we  left  the  ship.  I  was  prepared  to 
meet  great  hardships;  but  I  did  not  expect 
the  horrors  which  awaited  me.  In  happy 
ignorance,  my  feelings  were  rather  of  an 
agreeable  kind  as  I  first  set  foot  on  that 
paradise;  which,  charged  by  the  wickedness 
of  man,  has  been  since  termed,  ^  The  Ocean 
Hell." 


THE  THINKER  AND  THE  DOER. 

Om  n\n  nt  lidinp,  with  pale  impiunive  brow, 

Beni  on  tlii>  «-l<)i|iiencc  uf  lifflpm  lettrn ; 
NoUni;  iii»n*i>  iliouj^liU  from  MtmIN  tint  dawn,  fill  nowa 

WIm>ii  Truth  Acoin«,  Heaven  -  inspired,  to  bant  her  fettenu 

Another  plifs  Uic  force  offtalwait  limb*. 
And  kivn  wit  diarpcn*d  by  tlw  whirl  of  actioB ; 

For  midniffht  lore  no  Htndioai  lamp  be  trimi, 
Cartaiu'd  and  ninniu<l  from  tlio  vroild'e  djatiaclion. 

Two  dcHtinlew   converging  to  one  end. 

The  gloncHia  i!«ae  of  all  Imman  laboor  ; 
Where  in  harnioiiioun  onion  eoniy  Mend 

TItc  praise  ufliod,  the  profit  of  oor  neighbour. 

Kach  han  his  gift— the  Ktamp  offizM  at  birth, 
Thai  rn.irkH  him  for  the  Movant  of  a  Maiitcr ; 

Thi*  fhiHf n  Klcw.inl  of  IILi  realm  of  Karth  ; 
The:  •'hephcnl  watching  for  a  liigber  Paiitor. 

Eai'h  ha.H  hi"*  rrown— ofrarthly  lanreN  hen», 
(j.'Uhi'rM  and  woven  hy  the  ham!  of  mortals  ; 

And  when  tlic  Spirit<Cit]r'!i  towiTS  appear, 
DmppM  on  hin  brows  by  angels  at  Mn  portals. 

Judgt!  not  wliich  Morven  bin  niii;bt}-  Mai^ter  bent, 
Haply  thou  miirhloisit  be  Irne  worlh'ii detractor; 

For  i-arh  ohvy*  hix  natnre'n  hi«h  Mie<l,— 
TIk*  cIose-|ient  thinker,  and  the  busy  actcv. 


TEN  MINUTEH  "  CROSS  COUNTRY." 


JUCCU, 
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In  the  days  when  railway  locomotion  was 
iookfd  upon  as  something  highly  interesting, 
but  humorously  chimerical  and  impraetica* 
ble,  a  ini'rry  fellow  prophesied  tliat  ere  many 
years,  *•  England  would  become  like  a  gridinin.*' 
A  harmh'ss  enthusiast,  this  merry  fellow,  but 
sliijrhtly  amt'na])K'  to  those  commissions  ilr  hma- 
ficn  with  which  his  brother  »'nthusi:ists  had 
bct'U  \  isitcd  :  Salomon  de  (7aus  for  lalkinu  some 
nonserist'  almut  ste;!m  ;  Cyr.-iiio  dr  Hcrgcrai'  fur 
his  iiH  .'UhltTini^s  in  aero.<t:ilion ;  amfthat  mad- 
r.'ip,  (I.ilili'o,  fur  ravin;r  almut  the  movfuicnt 
of  tile  i'.'uth.  UniJni.nls  :iriil  thirty  ruili's  an 
hour  I  How  we  hmj^hrd  in  oiir  Hessian  bouts, 
antl  ('ns>;n.'k  triJWsiTs,  aiiil  liiir|i_ciilhir<"d  jMinls, 
at  llh'  ab.-iinlity  of  tin*  tMii'j  :  how  wa^j^ish 
linn  r\»miniltiM's  of  tlir  lb»U'-e  of  ('(imEiions 
WA\v'v\.\  'jiWvV  wlvvvt  siu:»rt  Ihin^rs  tin*  (^uartiTlv 
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Review  said  about  Btesm.  Somt-'how,  the 
world  hath  wagged  considerably  Bince  then, 
and  the  prediutioD  of  tbe  01^117  fellow  has 
beeDjikeAgrestmanf  other  jovinl  pmphecifis, 
eonudisntbly  more  tbsn  Mcomplisliea.  The 
imilwiiy  gridiron  not  only  apreula  iteeir  over 
thi'  amp ;  but  innuniernblt!  little  BDxiliaty 
bars,  called  branuh  llni's,  conlinue  to  inter- 
sect it ;  so  that  the  gridiroo  nsHumes,  day  by 
day,  more  the  aspect  of — what  shall  I  Myl — 
a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  a  centipcdet  his 
hundred  legs  well  dipped  in  Ink,  has  been 
executing  a  cheerful  hornpipe.  Am  I  extg- 
gerntine  -  T  call  witnesses  to  disprove  theaaser- 
tion;  Bradshaw'smilwa;  guide, nay,  Ihb  verv 
stones  of  the  Whistleby  station,  which  aa  all 
men  know  is  00  the  VVhistleby,  Slocnmb, 
Dumbledowndenry  branch  of  the  East  Apple- 
shire  line,  a  succurani  of  the  great  Nornor- 
east«rn  trunk  line.  At  Ibis  station  I  find 
myself  one  Sunday  evening  provided  with 
retara  ticket  from  Whistleby  to  Babylc 
Bridge.  The  Up  train-— 40  a  porter  in  n  fu 
suit  of  velveteen,  welt  oiled,  tells  me — will  be 
dne  in  twenty  minutes.  The  evening  being 
Gne.  1  see  no  reason  why  1  should  not  take  o 
stroll  "  cross  country." 

This  cross  country  is  not  strange  to  me; 
for  when  I  was  a  dweller  in  the  tents  of  that 
Durabledowndeary  of  which  I  have  already 
been  bold  enough  to  speak,  I  frequently  wan- 
dered from  thence  to  Wbistleby,  and  from 
VVhistleby  throngh  that  cross  country  which 
includes  in  its  circuit  two  or  three  villages 
and  Binny  farms.  Whither  shall  my  walk 
be  now  ?  Two  miles  away,  along  green  lanes, 
running  between  orchards  and  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill,  in  a  hollow  so  deep  as  to  be  almost 
liko   a  pit,  lies  Codlingfora.     A  lovely  little 


I — so  unhealthy,  indi 
decimated  by  tlie  cholera,  tilt  the  fright- 
ened villagers  rolled  blazing  tar-lwrrela  down 
the  steep  street  to  drive  the  maletieent 
vapours  away.  Not  hither  will  I  walk  now, 
however;  for  two  great  ailk-prinling  factories, 
with  tier  above  tier  of  windows  in  distressing 
regularity,  mar  the  otherwise  charming  land- 
scape :  tall  chimneys  lower  over  the  pent- 
house roofs  and  swinging  inn  signs;  and 
streams  of  indigo  and  cochineal  discolour  the 
once  pellucid  creek,  where  1  know  of  several 
trout,  and  tiave  some  suspicion  of  porch,  even- 
Not  Cod lingford' wise,  through  which  the 
^reat  Dover  road  runs,  and  through  which  it 
IS  traditionally  reported  that  seventy  stage 
coaches  (when  there  were  coaches],  passed 
every  day,  will  I  bend  my  steps ;  nor  shall  my 
walk  be  lo  Crnbapple  Heath,  an  inland  Onm- 
bledowndeary  in  miniature,  whose  inhabitants 
have  run  mod  on  the  subject  of  shops,  as  those 
of  Dumbledowodeary  have  upon  houses,  and 
have  erected  Imperial  tea  warehouseii;  and 
"Saloons  of  Fashion"  and  Pantechnicons  of 
wearing  apparel,  and  Berlin  wool  eatnbliah- 
ments  amid  the  gorse  and  furze,  and  almost 
as  "  unprofitabty  gay  j"  when,  goodness  knows  | 


tbe  one  "everything  shop"  of  the  village,  whose 
proprietor  dispensed  linendrapery,  sweet-stolf, 
ironmongery,  Leghorn  bonnets,  patent  medi- 
cines, boots  and  shoes,  and  cheap  periodicals, 
with  equal  impartiality,  was  quite  enough  fur 
their  simple  requirements.  The  Crabniipleisns 
wait  for  customers,  as  do  the  DumbledowD- 
dearians  for  tenants.  Neither  will  I  wend  my 
ateps  to  the  church,  a  grey  old  building,  with  a 
leaden  steeple  charmingly  ont  of  the  perpen- 
diculsf,  whose  rusted  weathercock,  all  on  one 
udo^  gazes  with  a  sort  of  sleepy  astonishment 
at 'the  bran-new  riulway,  running  close  by, 
and  the  little  railway  collage  in  Kentish 
iTLgstone,  where  a  railway  emploi/i  passes  his 
time  between  whistling,  smoking,  and  waraing 
OfT  the  Ibc  any  stray  bullocl:,  which  in  the 
absorbing  gravity  of  cud-chewing  might 
Otherwise  stare  an  express  train  in  the  face, 
and  be  therehT  converted  into  premature 
beef.  This  church  is  well  worth  visiting, 
though  I  have  not  time  lo  tarry  there  to-day. 
Mr.  Gray  might  have  composeQ  his  Eleg^  m 
tbe  green  churchyard,  where  the  "rudefore- 
fitlhers  of  the  hamlet  sleep ;"  or  in  tlie  church 
where  painstaking  churcli  ward  ens  have 
overed  nch  oak  carvings,  and  stone  pilastere, 
nnd  fretted  roof,  with  one  unvarying  coat  of 
hilewash — and  would,  I  dare  say,  had  they 
had  their  way,  have  whitewashed  tbe  great 
squire's  pew,  with  its  somnolent  crimaon- 
covcred  hassocks  and  cushions,  its  corpulent 
prayer-books  and  Bibles,  giving  an  additional 
coat  of  priming  to  the  stone  tablets  erected 
to  vrorthies  who  flourished  two  hundred 
yeaia  ago,  the  monnmentat  brasses  telling  of 
mitred  abbots  and  signot-ringcd  priors,  in  the 
days  wlicm  matins  and  complins  were  sung  in 
Do  in  bledowndeary  church,  and  rich  copes 
and  dalmatics  hung  in  the  little  vestry  in- 
stead of  the  parson's  plain  gowo  and  surplice, 
flanked  by  the  "Churchman's  Almanack," 
a  paper  relating  to  assesaed  taxes,  a  box  of 
lucifers,  and  the  clerk's  snuff-box.  Mr.  Gray, 
I  say,  might  have  meditated  on  the  tombs  of 
a  succession  of  village  m^nates,  "Lords  of 
this  Afanor  of  Codlingford,^  or  on  the  great 
altar-tomb  where  some  pious  damo  of  the 
olden  time  lies  In  marble,  her  hands  piously 
joined,  nnd  her  feet  resting  on  a  little  dog; 
or,  haply,  he  might  have  strolled  into  the 
belfry,  where  hang  the  frayed  and  faded 
bell-ropes,  and  where  a  gaily-era blazoned 
Ijoard,  like  a  cheerful  hatfhment,  tells  of  the 
achievements  of  the  Rochester  "youtlis"  in 
the  year  of  grace,  1730,how  many  hob  majors 
they  rang,  and  how  Jesse  Coles  wan  tenor. 
He  might  have  moralised  on  the  little  gap 
(like  a  grave)  under  the  gallery  stairs,  where 
the  tressels  and  coil  of  ropes  lie ;  he  might  have 
filled  the  pulpit  with  crowds  of  mind-pictured 
preachers;  shaven  frinrs,  cowled  penitents, 
[□d  Btoled  bishops;  Episcopalians  wi[h  beard 
ind  moustache ;  crop-eared  Prenbylerians 
in  Geneva  band,  beating  the  drum  ecclesi- 
red -coated  Independents,  with  Bible 
band  and  broadsword  in  the  other ; 
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Bi]]ii;r  ri-i'lrint  iil'Qiiuun  Aniiu'stimu,  with  rimy' 
jrillii  1111(1  iMiulilliiu'iir  v,-\'^  u|ili(ildiii3  Doctor 
^iiuhiivcri'U :  (Hirtly  (icorj^iiiti  viciim  tliundi-r- 
\ug  at  the  <«|uir<:  (Hluiiibcrin);  [wnt'crully  in 
)iU  jM'iv}  un  a  ([uu%liun  uf  diH-triuu  and  tillitis. 
Ilu  uiiifiit  hiiv<>  wimJunil  into  the  cliun'h- 
yanl  uj^ain,  iind  iHtuntiil  tlinitii;))  llie  hult 
o{H'no<l  poruli  til  tliu  »i^n,  tvauurlj  hnndlud 
tiy  thv  nmiiiciir  orsimist  (a  wurtliy  mnn,  and  a 
B(i(winal(t>r,  miinduiioly  H|H'!ikini;),  or  wntthvd 
Uii>  Hun-duil,  u'liiiw  linnd«  nor  i'lipiNt  nor  Ciil- 
viniHl,  Ntoul  l!!|iis(:opalum  nor  (ivK«  Nonjuror, 
liad  lici'ii  nlilc  to  IjinilUT  with,  and  gn^icd  ut 
the  liiiiil't  ri|i|il'm!T  thi:  hiUvr  ttiirlHcu  of  the 
riviT,  iiTid  till!  |>ur|ilv  hiiTLn  from  Ihu  lii'Ids 
gnidiiallv  iiriMn<;  to  iiii-ct  n  biui:  Hiwi'T.diii!; 
vfil  IVimi  lifinvn;  till  thu  iiliaiion-H  vtvia  iiidc- 
lijilluly   |iriilii[>iri'd,    iirid  the   titiinl  bc^lD   to 

Itiit  I  liuvu  no  L'ull  to  ill)  ttiJM ;  for  my  niiin«  is 
not  (ir3y,unil  lam  no  iiuvt.  I  promliwiimyiu'lf 
and  yon,  rc:idi.-r,  a  trulk ;  and  behold,  I  l)iiv(> 
biim  tfJiinityou  whf  n-  we  are  tci/  lo^  u'lthout 
inHtruutinjT  yon  oh  ti>  wliorv  our  i)niinunad«  l» 
rcully  to  U>.    Shull  it  bu  to   A1>U-y  wowl. 


but  yet  Htiirdy  oak  trer,  wliii-li 
peruhancu  haii  uliulli'rud  brnuitth  its  frnarlud 
Iranulii'H  niiLoy  a  cuwh^d  and  nhavun  niuuk  in 
the  old  timo,  Hittinnthuii  n'itli  tho  •Shma»tinin 
Anfilkaaam  Mvn-  tiii>,t1ii-rc  would  Im  voiui-s 
of  tho  inHt  fur  mv  in  I'i)i])itihiiin  Wood.  1 
■lioiild  liv«  npiin  in  lh«  tiiim  whfn  tlmre  wi-n- 
DiuiihH  iind  nlilK'yx;  fur  ill  I  that  liiHtroHttinirly 
mi>di-m  ^luIiliu-hfiuaeyoniltTiwitliitiilloiirialic!! 
ainiiit "  line  uk',**niid  "  l'i>p|iinii'H  (rintriT-bcer," 
iu  lieu  of  the  NnriL-nt  hoiti-lry,  thu  tilwk  ')»e.k, 
and  thtt  Htoim  of  Canary:  for  nil  tho  brutal 
Vandalism  of  thai  hntvn  liill-Hiii^hcr  who  ha« 
piKited  a  ptHcard  of  wimvbudy'H  weekly  a 
paper,  prii-o  threMlwnMi,  on  a  ehiirniin/ilv 
uitiijue  wall,  all  Hhint;l>-,  round  jiehlilcMithr 
moKt,  a  frajTment  jn'ri^hance  of  tho  old  abb#y 
nny,  wliieh  uiiirht  huve  been  a  borough,  (Iiid 
wot,  rcturninu'  itn  bur^rcHs  to  ParliiLiui'iit  bcfori: 
the  llffurni  Kill. 

And,  while  I  yd  hciiitnlo  na  to  whora  I 
•linll  walk,  I  titv  "  IiKimitit;  in  the  distance," 
oa  Sir.  ninrielj  would  Kij,  a  wrl^Hlh  of  whiln 
Htuoke  ;  and  1  knuw  tliiit  in  a  very  few  niiiiiitMi 
thi<  up  traiu  will  lie  due  at  WliUlleby.  The 
bell  tinRa:  i  Itni^len  Ui  tlie  plalforui:  Cod- 
linsforil,  f 'mhapplu  llciilli,  I'ippinliaui  Wond, 
ana  all  the  eroM  eoiinlry  an>  niilhini;  In  nit> 
now,  for  Riv  time  in  up,  and  1  am  bound  for 
ilabylon  Rrid^r,!. 

Hii,  alNo,  at  a  lnri.'i:r  Ntalinn,  ami  on  a  !riiiir< 
lino  di>w.-  stand, often  f.>r<,^-tnil  that  Ih.-  .s:<m 
an-   ntmiio!.'  ilir.ii[''li  thi'   <.'iasH.      \<iw    \,r. 
udk.iL.w  to  riiii';   n.iM-im-n!nt,'l 


b.l.r. 


uiimeH  another  train,  linnrf  witli  blaek,  whow 
slokvr  enrrii^H  a  ni^ytlio  and  liour  glaas,  and 
wliODO  guard  a  mattock  and  n  apado. 

THE  1'L\1N<;  BRIDGE. 

QiKind  J'ilaii  J--iinf,  "  When  I  was  Young; 
Recolleetiuo*  of  an  Old  Man,"  bv  Puul  L 
Jnctfb,  who  stylos  bimiielf  mUin/ihilt,  Boole- 
lover,  and  MemlNT  of  nil  the  AcadumieB,  is 
an  amusing  eolliH-liim  of  aneedotea ;  the 
writer  of  wliii'h  niijrht  not  have  liked  to  bo 
eompi'lli'd  to  ruiiie  liii  hand  and  HWear  that  , 
evtry  inriiienl  I'onlaiiiL-d  in  it  in  matter  of  | 
fact,  rlirunii'li'd  an  It  ;ii'(uuUy  (XMiurred. 
Kevcrthi'li'HH.  HketebM  of  what  mifiki  cnmu 
under  lhi>  eve  (^  a  Fn-ncli  printer,  joumaiiat, 
nuvi-liNl,  aiid  llivatrlcnl  eiitir  during  th« 
ominous  [vriod  bi-tween  \-,(ii  and  '83 
n-ouhl  bi-  iiitiTi'!<tirijr,  If  ibi'V  had  only  pro- 
bubilitv  and  g<-iit'ml  Irulhfulni'fH  (thuurh  not 
lik'rariruUi)  to  ri-eoninii'iiil  llicm.  That  is 
as  nini'h  itii  ean  lie  expi'uted  when  any  man 
idU  down  to  write  frngmcota  of  hi*  own  life, 
and  Im  ]>erhnpH  iiuite  iu  much  as  we  usually 
get,  in  many  niirratives  and  doscriptjon.<t 
which  profess  to  maintain  tlio  most  eomplctc 

Thii  author,  in  his  first  very  extraordinary 
chapter,  I.' Imjiritnnir,  ■*  The  Printer,"  tells  us, 
"  My  nainii  is  Jiu'ub,  whieli  would  announce 
mo  to  be  a  Jew  ;  but  1  am  a  Frenchman  of  a 
good  limmrniiitif.  and  of  n  learned  Hloek;  fur 
my  trri'"*  unr.U-,  If  jiirr  l^ouls  Jacol>,  who 
livvd  in  ifMS.  pubiiaht-d  a  treatise  un  tho  beat 
lihrarles,  public  and  j)rivate,  which  lutve  been 
anil  at  (irestint  are,  in  the  world;  and  my 
gn-at  frruiiitfiiiht'r  Jacob,  who  did  not  dis- 
cover th>'  philusiiphcr'M  fitono  in  Ihc  hermotjc 
miente,  publi«hed  in  I(i47,  'The  Clavicle,  or 
the  wieacc  of  Rayuinnd  Lulli-;'  these  are 
'authentic  tillfs  of  nobility,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  (ii'fjoriprate." 

Iliii  Hi'cond  cliapter  is  /<?  Pwil  Vi/Iant, 
"  Tho  Flybg  Brid|,'e,"  wliich  now  follows  : — . 

In  the  year  I7IJ4,  raemoMble  in  history 
for  tlii^  delinitiTi'  cxpiiUion  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
were  iiauiHhitl  from  Franco  on  tho  ouenHinn 
of  Ihu  outru^'c  of  Damivns  Against  Louis  the 
Fiftfpnth — as  thi^y  had  nlruady  bfcn  by  Henry 
Ihc  Fourth,  M  a  punishment  of  the  erlin«  of 
Ji-an  Chatcl— I  had  only  jiiiil  finishiid  my 
pliilosiiiihy  at  tho  Colirgo  <iu  Montaj;;u, 
although  I  had  a  beard  ou  my  chin;  tor 
c'>llf)!iat«  ediicaliim  Iwing  mure  extended 
than  in  our  davx,  it  waa  nut  unusual  to  see 
gruwn  uii'n  oil  the  inches  of  the  iiehuoU:  j 
»uch  itiKtam-es  are  now  only  to  be  found  in 
Ihc  (ii'rinitii  rnicemiticN.  I  must  nitifi-ss, 
liowcver,  that  we  witi>  all  over  bariK-d, 
i'iiirnssi',1,  and   eiiprUuni'd  wilh  (ircck    and 
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of  Ihe  conne  of  levlurea  Bt  the  Ecole  da 
Droit,  Rub  Saliit-JeaD-d«-Beuuvaia,  This 
Quarlier  i^iunt  Juques,  where  mj  youth  wtis 
8{<«ot  ill  Hludioua  soliiude,  was  &s  dear  to  me 
as  a  second  country;  I  loved  that  interesting 
populution  of  booksutlera  #nd  antiquHrians, 
who  printed  nnd  Bold  under  the  palronoge  of 
the  Unit'eraity.  In  their  shops,  and  in  the 
midal  of  their  fumily  of  roluines,  I  passed  the 
Hweeteat  mnmenla,  and  found  the  most  lively 
pleasures;  for  I  still  wors  my  while  fobe  of 
ioDoceoce.  and  n  euut  of  coarse  stuff  rabhsd 
at  the  elbows,  with  breeches  of  drusg^t  (lone 
Bince  well  ripened  at  the  bneea)  acd  speckled 
stocking  that  displnyed  the  meagre  onllloes 
of  my  calves. 

But  behold,  one  fine  morning,  adien  to 
booksellers,  ascient  and  modern;  adieu  to 
black-letter  editions  and  parchment  manu- 
sciiptii!  I  fell  in  love,  dumbly,  patiently, 
oxpecttntly  ia  lovr.  You  know  nothing  about 
the  state  of  a  bthliopkUe  who  transfers  Ilia 
lore  of  paper,  printing,  and  binding,  to  * 
■ingle  aoiniatod  oDJcct  of  recent  date ;  a  new 
ao  J  rare  work  which  ean  be  remed  and  ang- 
menled ;  whose  first  page  is  «tiU  mtuden,  and 
wbicb  ia  guarded  with  more  jealousy  than  ao 
ancient  Blzevir. 

In  a  house  on  the  other  aide  of  the  stroel, 
at  an  atlie  window  opposil«  to  my  garret,  I 
perceived  &  fair  pretty  face,  which  I  regarded 
with  complaisance.  'Molancbulj  blue  eyes, 
a  cherry  mouth,  modeat  and  inviUng  expres- 
■ioD,  curling  hur  untouched  by  powder,  a 
nymph- like    figure    unencumbered   by   hoop- 

Kttiuoata,  eharming  arms,  and  a  goddess's 
aom,  which  my  indiscreet  eyes  caught  a 
glimpee  of  through  the  folds  of  the  necker- 
chief; the  least  of  these  perfections  would 
have  been  enough  to  soften  a  harder  heart 
and  disorder  a  stronger  head  than  mine. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  only  a  boob-slitcher 
who  worked  for  M,  Barbon'i  library.  She 
was  twenty  years  old,  and  hod  only  her  little 
chamber  and  her  liberty,  although  many 
of  the  Latin  claftsics  hod  already  passed 
through  her  hands.  Her  name  was  plain 
Nanette;  and  her  Etoe  might  serve  her 
instead  of  ietti-ra  of  nobility,  aince  the  Corn- 
tease  Duburry  rose  from  a  lower  station — and 
Louis  the  Fifteenth's  was  a  petticoat  govern- 
Still  Nanette  wns  discreet,  and  stuck  to 
her  stilching.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
coi[ege8,the  schools,  and  tEie  encyclopedists, 
bad  not  preniiled  against  her  virtue;  or 
rather,  a  love  which  she  concealed  preserved 
her  from  the  dangers  to  which  she  was 
exposed  by  her  beauty  and  her  inexperience, 
from  young  and  old  liherljne&  As  to  me,  < 
who  observed  her  at  every  hour  of  the  day. ' 
and  even  of  the  night,  without  remarking  the 
shadow  of  a  man  in  her  room,  or  the  slightest 
equivocal  symptom  in  her  conduct,  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  seduced  by  these  austere  appenr- 
auces;  and  I  gradually  became  enthusiastic 
about  tbe  most  chaste  and  the  most  adorable 


of  book-stilcbers,  »'ithout  hiTing  the  eoaroge 
to  address  a  single  word  to  her. 

She  was  in  tbe  habit  of  bringing  her  work 
before  on  open  window,  doubtless  to  be  nearer 
to  tlie  light,  which  hardly  penetrated  to  the 
back  of  her  attic;  but  I  persuaded  myself, 
ia  spite  of  the  deoiala  of  diffidence,  that  I 
was  not  nncoaoected  with  those  long  pauses, 
during  which  I  simply  believed  I  was  the 
only  object  of  the  looks  and  smiles  whioh 
seemed  ta  reach  ne  in  a  direct  line,  i  began 
to  imitate  the  book-atilcher  by  installing 
m.yw!f  at  my  window  between  piles  of 
old  volumes,  whose  leaves  I  inatleotivoly 
turned  over  without  being  intoxjcsted  by 
their  learned  dust;  my  eyes  were  directed 
towards  my  neighbour,  wbo  seemed  to  take 
pleasure  in  my  following  her  example  of 
taming  papers  about,  and  wbo  macoged  the 
matling  of  the  printed  leaves  in  a  sort  of 
regular  cadence,  which  made  harmonious 
music  in  the  eats  of  a  tiiOtiophilt, 

In  the  course  of  a  month  I  collated  more 
than  n  hnndred  folio  volnmua,  while  NoQette 
stitched  more  thou  a  hundred  duodecimos. 
la  love,  the  act  of  gazing  is  the  burning 
mirror  of  Archimedes,  which  set  fire  to  sliijie 
sailing  in  tbe  open  sea. 

I  soon  forgot  that  the  width  of  tbe  street 
separated  us,  and  1  sent  forth  sighs,  which 
were  re-echoed.  My  joy  was  at  its  heiffht, 
because  I  imagined  that  I  had  hunted  to  buy 
that  innocence  which  was  intimidated,  whose 
outworks  were  stormed,  and  which  only 
reijuired  to  make  an  honourable  capitulation; 
BO  true  ia  it,  that  a  man  blindly  in  love  con 
see  nothing,  not  even  in  broad  aunshioe!  1 
ventured  to  employ  the  offensive  arms  of 
sians  with  the  head,  inviting  grimaces,  the 
teTegrapbic  language  of  gestures,  flying  kisses, 
and  letters;  but  no  answer  was  given  to 
these  regular  modea  of  attack,  which  I 
directed  with  all  the  art  of  Ovid  and  of 
Gentil  Bernard.  The  book-etitcher  only 
blushed  with  downcast  eyes,  or  redoubled  her 
iaduatry  without  looking  at  my  window,  or 
turned  round  to  laugh,  or  even,  after  having 
tried  to  keep  a  serioas  countenance,  lost  her 
temper,  and  retreated  from  the  window.  I 
attributed  these  different  manoeuvre  a  to 
coquetry  and  female  cunning.  Poor  novice 
that  I  was  I 

In  the  upper  story,  and  over  my  chamber, 
there  lodged  a  young  theologian,  whose 
friends — rich  ogriculturisla  of  Picardy — des- 
tined him  for  Uie  ecclesiastical  profession. 
He  had  been  sent  for  this  purpose  to  study, 
at  Paris,  the  Sorlranne  sacred  and  canon  taw, 
under  pere  Ribullier,  who,  after  Ihe  illustrious 
ifom  Calmet,  was  the  first  doctor  of  religious 
science,  and  who  was  to  ac{|uire  so  ridiculous 
a  reputation  for  his  criticism  of  tbe  "B^li- 
soire  "  of  U.  do  Marmootel. 

Athanase  Gerbier — such  was  the  name  of 
the  apprentice  priest — united  in  his  pervoQ 
all  sorts  of  quniiliea  which  could  be  useless 
to  a  churchman,  who  desires  only  to  gain  the 
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favour  of  God  by  edifying  his  nciglibour. 
He  iiijirlit  h:ive  mum  admitted  among  the 
guards  of  Frederic,  King  of  Prussia,  for  the 
8.ikc  of  his  mcrantic  st-iturc.  His  bhiclc  and 
bright  eyes,  his  curly  hair  and  benrd,  his 
delicate  and  regular  features — composed  a 
physiognomy  capable  of  inspiring  wandering 
thoughts  in  the  toughest  of  devotees.  So 
that  it  was  only  for  lii.-*  own  defence  that  he 
wore  the  long  cassock  of  brown  cloth,  the 
bands,  and  th(>  hat  of  the  seculars. 

Athanase  (ierbier  yielded  with  so  bad  a 
grace  to  the  ))ious  intentions  of  his  father, 
that  he  only  just  wiped  the  dust  off  the 
benches  of  the  theological  class,  and  gained 
nothing  I>v  his  apprenticeship  except  an 
invincible  disgust  for  the  gown  which  he  was 
destined  to  wear.  I  le  scarcely  ret;iined  enough 
Latin  and  sullicient  technical  phrases  to  answer 
the  necessary  examinations.  But  as  the 
clergy  at  this  epoch,  estimating  their  power 
by  the  number  of  annual  recruits,  were  not 
ditlicult  about  the  choice  of  their  new  members, 
he  was  admitted  against  his  own  will  by  the 
bishop,  and  judged'  fit  to  be  ordained  priest 
at  VViiitsuntide.  His  father,  proud  of  having 
such  a  son  as  a  blessing  upon  his  house  and 
lands,  wrote  to  him  to  present  himself  at 
Amiens,  where  the  ceremony  of  ordination 
would  take  place  in  the  presence  of  his  family. 
Gerbier,  who  had  hoped  as  a  last  resource,  that 
an  episcopal  sentence  would  favour  his  wishes 
by  pronouncing  his  rejection,  fell  into  a  state 
of  disconsolate  helplessness ;  for  he  had  not 
the  moral  courage  to  resist  the  paternal 
authority,  which  despotically  disposed  of  his 
future  life,  and  condenmed  him  to  a  profes- 
sion so  repugnant  to  his  natural  inclin.itions. 
He  sutfered  from  this  cowardly  weakness, 
which  he  secretly  acknowledged  and  cursed 
as  the  cause  of  his  critical  position ;  still  he 
made  no  attempt  to  com^uer  it.  Such  is  the 
effect  of  childish  prejudice. 

[  had  endeavoured  to  form  with  him  an 
intimacy  of  neighbourhood  and  of  study;  but 
ho  was  too  timid  and  too  silent  to  accept  my 
repeated  advances,  which  seemed  rather  to 
embarrass  him,  if  I  could  judjre  from  his 
blushing,  his  stammering,  and  liis  beating  a 
retreat  with  overstrained  politeness. 

I  often  began  with  him  an  entirely  per- 
sonal conversation,  in  onh;r  to  set  him  at 
ease  and  enter  more  into  his  confidence ;  but 
his  furbelowed  masters  had  already  cured 
his  natural  frankness  and  enijrained  him  with 
hypocrisy.  Moreover,  he  was  ashamed  of  his 
ignf»ranee,  which  I  expostui  without  intending; 
it,  and  our  meetings  occurred  less  frequently 
in  proportion  as  I  l<»st  more  time  in  my  in- 
trigue at  the  window,  which  I  had  to  carry 
on  all  by  myself.  Tlu-re  was  fvi-n  hetwfi'u 
us  a  eoldru'ss  not  far  fnun  turnini;  into  hatn-d : 
for  (lerhier  avoided  me,  and  darti'd  threaten- 
ing ijlances  at  me. 

One  day  I  found  him  on  tiie  staircase:  he 
Mirried  a  liltle  chest,  and  .sii»[>pi'd  :ii  rvery 
itep,  not  so   much  to  take  breath  under  his 


burden  as  to  defer  the  moment  of  departure ; 
he  shed  tears,  and  wiped  them  a>vay  with  the 
back  of  his  hand.  I  noticed  him  closely 
before  accosting  him,  and  felt  pity  for  hia 
grief 

*'\Vhat  reiison  have  you  for  tears,  Monsieur 
Athanase?"  I  asked,  with  an  air  of  in- 
terest which  was  not  feigned;  "has  anything 
unpleasant  occurred  in  respect  to  your 
thesis?" 

"Ah!"  replied  he,  nipping  his  eyebrows, 
"you  are  very  glad  of  my  departur«I  Yes, 
my  father  has  come  to  fetch  me,  and  take  me 
to  Amiens,  to  Iw  a  priest!  Mnn  Die.u!  if  I 
dare  confess  the.  truth  to  him!  Yes,  I  am  the 
most  unfortunate  of  men  ! " 

**Whal!  you  are  going  to  be  ordained  a 
priest?  1  congratulate  you:  it  is  very 
respectable,  and  you  may  jrfi  forward  with  a 
little  audacity,  address,  and  talent,  especially 
if  you  preach.  J)ourdaloue,  Massillon,  and 
Bossuet  are  the  models  to  follow.  I  advise 
you  to  nii'.ke  your  first  att(;mpts  in  the  style 
of  Massillon:  his  is  the  eloquence  of  the 
heart;  you  would  thereby  get  the  women  on 
your  side,  and  they  make  the  reputation  of 
a  preacher." 

"A/rt  fui  I  preach  yourself,  if  that  gives  you 
any  amusement;  as  to  me,  I  had  rather 
throw  myself  into  the  river.  But  you 
shall  not  profit  much  by  my  absence,  I^fon- 
sieur ;  and  if  I  do  not  come  back  to  tell  you 
wliats  what,  and  have  my  revenge  of  your 
treachery!  'Tis  too  bad,  much  too  bad, 
Monsieur  Jacob!" 

As  if  he  wiis  afraid  of  having  expressed  too 
clearly  the  bottom  of  his  thoughts,  he  turned 
his  back  and  left  me,  without  the  le.'ist  rei^ard 
to  my  well-meant  condolence,  and  without 
ac(}uainting  mo  with  the  motive  for  his  ill- 
will,  which  I  had  never  susi^ected. 

1  refiecU'd  a  moment  on  these  mysterious 
reproaches;  and  while  [  was  thinking  of 
following  him  to  obtain  an  explanation  of 
those  last  words,  I  s:iw  him  at  the  turn  of 
the  Hue  d'Kcosso  in  his  father^s  char'uJnjnr. 
Nanette,  motionless  at  her  window,  with  red 
eyes  and  clasped  hands,  looked  after  him  till 
he  disappeanii.  She  took  no  notice  of  the 
glances  which  I  shot  from  the  strei't  to  lier 
attic,  but  shut  her  window  with  a  slam,  and 
appeareil  no  more  the  whole  day  long,  though 
1  uselessly  remained  at  mine  to  watch  her. 

In    thi*   eveniFig  1  observed  that  she  went 

!  out  with  a  basket  in  her  hand,  and  ran  to  a 

Iruit-vvoman,  doubtless  to  rrvX  somethinnr  for 

her  supper.     I  determined  to  wait  for  her  in 

the  |>assai,'e  of  her  house,  and  bluntly  declare 

my   love  to  luT,  which    dej»rived   me    of  all 

reposi'.     In  fact,  when  she  returned  with  her 

'  b.iski't    full    of    n(»tliinir    but    eliarc<ial,   and 

'  pass..,1  close  to  me  without  re<"ognisinir  nii^  in 

llij-  darkiu'ss  in   whicli   we  WiTe,  I  sfizfd    Iht 

hy  till'  arm.  ami  su'iilt'uly  approached  riiy  fan.* 

;  so  rlovf    t»»   Ihts,   urnluui»tedly   throu<,'li    Hie 

I  tortM*  of  attrartion,    that    she   sereanied    wilh 

j  surprise  as  she  endeavoured   to  escape  fri>m 
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this    Uie-A-tite,    which    commeiiced    wilh   a 

" Modemoiaelle,"  said  I,  wilh  ardour,  "I 
'Dtnre  here  to  intercede  with  yuu  for  tome 
one  who  lovea  yon  more  thnn  fou  tiuak,  aiiA 
who  i»  ewoodingly  unhappy !" 

Mnd  'tis  you  who  apeatt  to  me  on  his 
•Hounl  r*  replied  she,  misbkiDg  '  the  am- 
bignnuB  sense  of  this  declaration;  "bat  bia 
timidly  has  not  prevented  his  declarb^ 
(.•ntimcnta  which  I  share  with  him  ;  1 
.□bW  how  unhappy  he  is,  and  1  blumu  his 
nctedible  weaknesa.  1  am  more  unhappy 
than  he.     To-motrow  I  shall   have  ceased  to 

*■  Ih  it  poBBible  that  you  love  him,  my  dear 
inettfl  i"  cried  1,  squeezing  her  hand. 
"  Then  his  happiness  only  depends  upon  your- 
self, and  1  entreat  you  not  to  let  him  janguiah. 
Permit  me  to  visit  you,  to  love  you  eoD- 
stantly !   I  am  now  the  happiest  of  men !" 

"  Monsieur,  yon  are  not  then  n  friend  of 
hisT  she  replied,  disengaging  herself  from 
my  hands,  "And  that  I  should  thmk  he 
had  cnnflded  ill  to  yon  I  When  I  i^olly 
love,  it  is  for  life ;  and  it  ia  better  to  die 
than  to  renouDce  the  beloved  objecL  Adieu, 
Monstenri  you  will  be  sorry  to  have  lo  ill 
understood  me  I" 

8h«  had  escaped  before  I  liad  time  to  think 
of  detaining  her,  and  ahe  aeolded  me  in  these 
terms  f^m  Ihe  top  of  the  staircnse,  up  which 
abe  bad  run,  while  I  remained  bdow  allenl 
and  ntupeliod  at  these  strange  maledictions, 
which  I  did  Dot  understand,  especially  when 
I  compared  them  with  the  opening  portion  of 
jur  friendly  interview. 

I  remembered  the  verses  in  Virgil  where 
Galatea  hides  herself  in  the  oaier-Eronad,  in 
order  to  be  followed  and  caught  there ;  and 
the  tardy  inapiratjon  started  me  on  the  track 
of  the  fair  fugilive.  But  I  could  not  catch 
her ;  in  vain  I  entreated  her  outside  the  door 
and  through  the  key-hole :  she  did  not  deign 
answer  me,  the  pitiless  Nanette  1  The 
loee  which  reigned  in  her  chamber  even 
Ae  me  think  that  she  had  chosen  some 
other  hiding-place,  and  I  descended  slowly, 
not  without  making  a  halt  at  every  step  and 
raising  my  head  to  list^D  whether  she  did 
not  coll  me. 

This  flight,  which  was  not  cauaed  by 
coquetry,  discouraged  me  at  first  by  scatter- 
ing doubts  in  the  midst  of  a  passion  which 
i  aa  incredulous,  as  it  was  inexperienced. 
II,  it  is  not  the  first  blow  which  dcatroys  a 
deliberately  formed  opinion,  and  I  gradual Iv 
returned  to  the  belief  that  I  was  beloved. 
My  doubta  were  even  eOUced  by  the  shadow 
of  favourable  presumptions,  and  1  inter- 
preted lo  my  advantiige  what  had  before 
appeared  the  moat  adverse  lo  my  hopes.  We 
so  easily  deceive  ourselves  about  what  we 
desire !  I  had  no  difficulty  in  drswins  a 
happy  omen  from  the  conversation  whiuh  bad 
BO  greatly  surp.-iHed  and  atllicted  me;  1  per- 
I  euaded  myself  that  Nanette  hod  withdrawn 
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her  tmnble  and  delay  her  defeat;  1  ended  by 
■eluding  that  the  sensitive  book-stilcber  was 
.  less  impatient  than  myself  for  s 
ion    which     might    hasten    the    ordinary 
\iniematl,     I  therefore  determined  to  make 
t  occasion  arise  as  soon  as  poaaible— the 
iginalion  of  a  young  man  is  so  bold  and  ex- 
travagant   when    spurred    on    by   love,   and 
when   it   gallops   unbridled   over   the  waate- 
ground  of  desire  1 

It  was  summer,  and  as  the  heat  of  the  day 
is  retained  during  the  night  in  those  houses 
where  the  fresh  sir  does  not  penetrate, 
Nanette  usually  left  her  window  half-open 
during  the  evening,  in  order  to  breathe  a 
teas  suffocating  atmosphere  while  ahe  slept, 
and,  while  watching  her  motions,  I  became 
aware  of  this  dangerous  habiL 

I  had  often  calculated  the  distance  between 
ir  two  windows,  and  every  time,  this 
distance,  which  1  devoured  in  idea,  was  di- 
ihed  in  my  eyoa ;  this  day  I  fumitlariaed 
myself  with  it,  bv  means  of  measuring  it 
according  to  the  aesire  of  poaaiog  it  which  I 
felt — fifteen  feet  in  breadth,  and  sixty  in 
height;  I  had  only  to  throw  a  bridge  from 
one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other;  and.  ou- 
ehanltid  wilh  this  audacious  project,  t  '  '  ' 
would  hsve  put  a  fairy's  w^nd  lo  the  proof,  I 
excited  myself  by  the  certainty  of  success  to 
venture  on  these  risks  and  perils.  All  my 
castles  in  the  air  were  at  that  time  sitosted 
in  the  Rue  d 

I  immediately  busied  myself  about  the 
means  of  creating  a  bridge  which  should  have 
suflicient  solidity  for  me  to  pass  it,  without 
imminent  danger  of  my  eorrying  away  the 
flexible  flooring  under  my  weight.  I  had, 
when  twenty-four,  a  sure  foot  and  an  eye 
steady  enough  to  aave  me  from  tripe  and 
giddiness.  Moreover,  love  is  a  lacky  guide 
in  the  greatest  hazards. 

When  the  night  had  canaed  the  ligh(s  to 
be  put  out,  and  set  the  neighbours  snoring  ' 
groped  my  way  into  the  street,  where  1  h 
remarked  a  pile  of  planks  which  had  be 
brought  yesterday  to  the  front  of  a  cabinet- 
maker's shop.  I  had  taken  care  to  hang  out 
from  my  balcony  a  long  and  stout  rope,  to 
which  I  fastened  two  oaken  pl.inks,  and  by 
wblch  I  afterwards  hoisted  them  to  my 
chamber- window,  without  noise  and  without 
accident.  I  menially  triumphed  over  my 
future  conquest,  when  I  found  myaelf  the 
proprietor  of  these  capital  boards,  which  I 
was  not  slow  in  making  use  of;  thus,  with 
my  rope  I  faalened  the  shortest  and  the 
thickest  to  the  sill  of  my  window,  from  which 
it  projected  about  six  feet,  and  on  this  first 
Bcaffbldin^  I  pushed  my  second  plank  t 
opposite  window,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
exlremiliea  had  scarcely  at  each  end  a  point 
of  support. 

Oh!  how  I  leapt  with  joy  while  aduii 
this  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  boldly  thrown 
acroaa  the  street,  and  giving  me  a  pathway  two 
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foot  wido,  w  itlicmt  a  parnpet  I  I  was  too  ini- 1 
pationt  to  make  trial  of  my  aerial  construction 
to  cdiitomplate  it  vory  lontj  ut  a  dist'ineo,  anil 
(iiM'oviT  it8  doforts :  to  hesitato  under  such  - 
ciri'umstancort  was  to  retreat.  But  love  per- 
forms im])OHHiUiiitiL'S — and  1  was  mad  with 
love ! 

I  only  looked  at  the  happy  termination  of 
the  patii  which  ]  had  to  travel  in  the  air,  and 
1  bravely  ventured  cross-legs  on  this  plank, 
which  b(rnt  and  shook  at  every  motion  I  made. 
When  I  was  in  the  middle  of  the  brid^,  whicli 
was  ready  to  j,nvo  way  with  me,  and  when  I 
measured  with  a  frlnncu  that  frif^htful  {K'rpen- 
dieular  heii^ht,  I  felt  a  cold  shiver  to  the  very 
tip  of  my  hair,  and  I  shut  my  eyes  to  save 
myself  from  fallinir,  for  a  giddiness  made  the 
neighbouring  objects  turn  and  twist,  caused 
a  singing  in  my  ears,  and  a  grinding  of  my 
teeth,  made  my  blood  stagnate,  and  my  heart 
beat.  It  was  only  for  one  moment,  a  terrible 
moment,  that  I  fancied  1  must  be  killed,  and  I 
forgot  Nanette  ;  then  1  took  courage,  and  as 
it  was  more  diflieult  to  go  back  than  to 
advance,  I  did  advance,  resigned  to  what 
might  happen.  I  owed  thanks  to  my  lucky 
star  when  I  got  into  harbour  witliout  ship- 
wreck, and  escaped  from  that  horrible  night- 
mare by  reaching  the  shore:  that  is  to  Siiy, 
Nanette's  window.  This  window,  which  I 
pushed  gently,  resisted  my  etVorts ;  from 
which  I  concluded  that  it  was  fastened,  and  I 
directly  sought  for  a  method  of  opening  it 
without  making  a  noise.  I  determined,  how- 
ever, on  no  account  to  raise  the  siege  of  a 
place  which  was  almost  carried  by  storm.  I 
listenc.l  whether  Nanette  did  not  wake,  and  1 
pressed  my  face  against  the  dim  glass  in  the 
hope  of  distinguishing  what  w^ls  going  on 
within.  1  perceived  a  reddish  glimmer,  which 
tinged  the  white  eurUiins  of  the  ImmI  with  a 
HiH'ctral  light,  and  I  wondered  at  this  great 
fire  kindled  on  the  hearth  in  the  midst  of 
summer. 

A  deep  sigh  attracted  my  looks  and  my  at- 
tention tlown  below  into  the  street,  where  a  man 
was  Kinnding  sentinel.  The  presence  of  this 
troublesome  witness,  who  seemed  to  have 
stopped  for  the  purpose  of  observing  me, 
urged  me  to  h.'l^iien  tho  dt.mmrment  of  the 
adventure,  and  ]  diirlod  a  more  .searching 
glance  into  the  chamber,  1  ihvn  l«*hel<l  all : — 
Nanette,  stretchtd  upun  her  bed  but  not 
undress(?d,  seemed  deprived  of  consciousness; 
a  brasier  of  charcoal  near  her  surrounded  her 
with  an  atuios[)hcre  of  ])i)isonous  smoke:  she 
was  on  tin'  [»(»int  of  perishing,  if  sliu  was  not 
already  dead  of  sulVocation. 

I  hesitated  no  lon«,'er;  I  forirot  the  man 
who  was  watchinir  nie,  .'iml  the  fniirjU.  snpjxirt 
on  which  I  was  siispcndml ;  I  ihn-w  myself 
with  all  my  strenirih  ai^'.-iiu^t  llw  \\ur!ii-o;il«-M 
saslii-s,  ;md  smashed  llu-m  iti  |»iri'rs,  ;is  well  :is 
the  ".H.-iss  paru's,  whieli  I  coiiM  hear  ratlli- 
dnwri  upnii  thi'  pa\ fluent,  iiut  I  li.-uj  fiilm-d 
Narn'ttr's  eii.'iinlKT,  and  tin;  fiavsh  air  wiiii-h 
rushi.'d    uiiiiii    luT    inimeiliatelv    euuiiteracted 


the  influence  of  that  stupefying  smoke.  I 
stamped  and  extinguished  the  burning  char- 
coal under  my  feet,  and,  almost  suifocated 
myself,  I  ran  to  the  assi-stance  of  the  insen- 
sible Nanetti>;  I  called  her  by  name,  I  rubbed 
her  hands  in  mine,  and  moistened  her  temples 
with  cold  water. 

Sensation  gradually  returned;  but,  para- 
lysed by  the  eflifcts  of  the  vapour,  she 
revealed  the  thoughts  which  had  lulled  her 
sleep  of  death. 

'*Ath:inase!  is  it  you?"  said  she,  stretching 
out  her  arms  as  if  to  embrace  me.  "I  have 
killed  myself  for  grief  because  I  had  no  more 
hope  of  becoming  your  wife.  Athanose,  my 
love-,  pardon  me,  and  tliiuk  of  your  poor 
Nanette ! " 

"Confusion!"  thought  I  to  myaelf,  with 
disappointment  "Athanase!  *tis  not  me 
then  that  she  loves?  His  a  little  late  for  me  to 
learn  the  truth.  Why  did  not  she  tell  me? 
I  should  not  have  run  the  risk  of  breaking 
my  neck;  yes,  but  then  I  should  not  have 
saved  her ! " 

'^Athanase!  ah!  it  U  not  he;**  she  con- 
tinued, regaining  the  use  of  her  sensca  as 
the  carbonic  exhalationa  were  driven  off  by 
the  sharp  night-air.  **You  here,  M.  Jacob? 
Who  gave  you  leave  to  intrude  into  my 
room  ?  You  are  not  come  to  prevent  mo  from 
dying?  But  you  are  mistaken;  I  do  not  love 
you.  I  love  none  but  Atlianoso  Gerbior,  and 
I  am  dying  because  they  have  made  him  a 
priest." 

"You  ^hall  not  die,  Wademoiselle,"  I 
n^plied,  the  more  respectfully  that  1  had  it  at 
heiirt  to  repair  the  errors  of  my  presumption; 

I  deceived  myself,  I  confess,  and  I  beg  you 
I  to  forget  it,  in  return  for  the  service  which 
:  I  am  Hfudering  to  my  neighbour  Athanase, 
by  restoring  you  to  him  safe  and  sound.  A 
few  minutes  later,  I  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  it,  and  you  would  have  bi'en  lo.nt  I'ardon 
me  for  having  entered  by  your  window.*' 

"Pardon  you?"  erica  a  thundering  voice, 

which   proceeded    from    my    own    chamber. 

I "  Yes,  when  I  have  punished  you  for  your 

I  infamous  treachery;  when  I  .shall  have  tnim- 

!  pled   you    both   under    my    feet>,   and    ovor- 

1  whelmed   you   with   scorn.      Where    is    the 

.  wretch,  that  I  may  strangle  him  I " 

I      At  these  words,  the  plank  of  the   bridge 

rattled    and    tottered    uiuler   the    .sle[>s    <»f    a 

man,   who   darted  into  the   attic;  and,   with 

•  his    fist    raised,    threw   nu*   down   near    the 

bed     on     whieh    Nanette    was     .still     lyin^», 

ffclde   ami    almost   a>lei*p,   as    if    slu*     were 

int«).\icated.      That     vidce,    those   slops,    niid 

lln'    blow    whieh   felled    nu'    to    the    j^rinind, 

nvvoko   fuT  from   her  .stupor  and  bhe  sat  up 

nail'  and  hai'ifard. 

*•  N.uirtte,'*  said  lie.  stnminerini;  with  r.nire, 
"I  fiiid  you  faitiiless  ami  culj»aljh'I  I  who 
lia\('  rt'iioMFicrd  mv  lathiT,  mv  f.nnilv,  and 
niv  pnifi'i>ioii,  tor  tin*  s.dvi*  (dMoviML*"  voii  dmIv 
ill  tin;  World.  The  v<tv  ilav  of  mv  deh.-iiture, 
you  recoive  my  rival." 
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Athnoaie  Gerbier,  in  despair  at  leaving 
Pkri*  ind  his  mialress  to  devote  bimself  to  the 
Church,  had  wiuled  Ull  liia  father  stopped 
at  Uio  fifst  ion,  and  then  fled,  in  spite  of  the 
distance  of  serenl  Icn^uei.  He  returaed  to 
Paris,  joyous  and  out  of  breath,  faint  with 
hunger  and  fatigue,  bathed  in  perspiration 
and  dust,  but  sustained  by  the  love  which 
drove  biru  hack.  Oo  his  arrival  ia  the  Rue 
d'EA;ossB,  lowurds  midnight,  he  observed  s 
Gommuaieatiua  estAtiahed  between  my  win- 
dow and  that  of  Nanette.  Fie  also  saw,  on 
this  mysterious  bridge,  a  living  shadow  tn> 
veiling  with  prudent  slowness.  Grief  and 
astonishment  deprived  him  of  speech,  and  he 
remained  the  mute  spectator  of  what  he  woald 
have  hindered  at  tlie  price  of  his  blood.  He 
lofuaed  to  believe  his  own  eyes  for  the  sake 
of  excusing  his  denr  Nanette  ;  but,  as  soon 
as  I  hod  broken  the  sashes  and  disappeJtred 
through  the  breach,  he  was  no  longer  master 
of  hiuself  He  a  wore  a  thuusund  deaths,  eried 
veogesoce,  sod  suuzht  the  must  prompt  mode 
of  surprising  no.  T  fakdneglecled  to  shut  the 
street  door ;  ha  mounted  the  stairs  withont 
hindrance,  penetrated  into  my  apartment,  snd 
blindly  crossed  over  by  the  dangerous  road 
which  I  had  passed  with  so  much  preeaaUoo. 

■'Ahr'ssid  Nanette  in  a  persuasive  tone, 
and  folding  him  in  her  arms,  "  thanks  from 
the  bottom  of  your  heart,  nnd  repay  with 
B  grateful  friendship  this  good  M.  Jacob 
who  has  saved  mj  life;  for,  without  him,  you 
would  have  found  only  mv  corpse.  1  bad 
resolved  to  suffocate  myself!" 

"  Vou  sre  the  cause  of  her  dying,"  added  I, 
with  a  amil<>,  "  nnd  /  brine  her  to  life  :  still 
she  does  not  love  me,  and  will  love  no  one 

VVo  enibrsced  each  other.  They  promised 
me  friendship  instead  of  love,  ana  1  assisted 
these  lovers  with  so  disinterested  a  ^cisl,  that 
in  spite  of  nn  sogrr  father— in  spite  of  the 
bishop  nnd  the  Sorbonne — in  spite  of  misfor- 
tune and  the  rest,  this  history  finished,  like 
the  old  fairy  tales,  with  a  msjrisge  and  a 
numerous  family. 


ALL  ABOUT  PIGS. 

CoRstDERMG  how  many  nationi  abhor 
pork,  it  may  appear  remarkable  that  the  pig 
hoe  been  so  generally  deemed  s  vsluable 
animal.  The  Jews,  the  Mobsmmedans,  snd 
the  Hiodoos,  sll  shun  pork  as  an  article  of 
food.  There  is  a  story  told  of  the  early  Jews, 
which  places  their  porco-phobia  in  rather  s 
ludicrous  ligfaL  Although  they  were  for- 
bidden to  eat  pork,  they  were  permitted  to 
rear  pigs  for  sale,  and  they  might  also  use 
lord  OS  a  fuel  for  their  lamps ;  but  about 
70  G.C.  further  restrictions  were  lud  on 
them.  Dr.  Kitto  states  that,  st  thst  period, 
Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  one  of  tvo 
brtilhers,  who  were  rirnl  claimaiite  for  power. 
The  besieger,  not  wishiug  to  interrupt  the 
services  of  the  temple,  permitted  an  arrange- 


Rient  under  which  money  was  let  down  from 
the  temple  in  s  box,  to  return  for  which  the 
lambs  required  for  the  daily  sacriflces  were 
sent  up.  But  one  morning,  some  mischievona 
Jerusslemite  contrived  to  put  a  pig  into  the 
bo:(  instead  of  a  lamb.  When  half  way,  the 
pig  reared  himself  up,  and  happened  to  real 
his  fore  feet  upon  the  temple  wall !  This  sacri- 
lege was  enough  to  bring  about  a  new  decree 
or  law,  prohibiting  the  rearing  of  swine  at 
JerusnTem. 

The  wild  pigs,  unowned  and  uncnred  for, 
wliich  roam  about  uiony  cities,  obtrude  them- 
selves upon  the  notice  of  travellers  in  s  wsy 
moat  uuHvoidable.  Thus,  Colonel  Sykes  says 
khat  m  the  Deccan,  every  \-illsge  abounds  in 
wild  hogs,  but  any  property  in  them  is 
~i]ualt;  objured  by  individuals  and  the  com- 
lunity;  liicy  live  in  the  streets,  they  are 
public  BCiivengers,  and  they  dispute  with  the 
dogs  tlie  possession  of  the  oflal  IhroH-a  out 
from  the  bouses. 

The  Cincinnati  pigs,  which  Mrs.  Trollopc, 
Sir  Charles  Lyeil,  and  other  English  tourists 
America  have  commented  npon,  ore  not 
rovers;  there  is  much  pig-enterprise  in 
this  great  centre  of  Ohio  commerce.  Lyell 
desonbes  the  unowned  ewine,  and  alio  the 
sleeker  animals  which  bring  Isrge  fortunes  to 
the  "  pork  aristocracy"  of  Cincinnati.  The 
former  is  a  roaming,  reatloss,  thriftless  brute, 
with  long  legs,  pr re ii pine-tike  bristles,  s  hide 
of  nhnost  rbinoceriue  thiclinesa,  and  much  of 
the  grim  aspect  of  a  wolf;  whereas  the  tnme 
hog  of  the  some  city  has  been  rendered  a 
most  valuable  animal. 

To  what  extent  a  pig  may  be  nsef^il  to  man 
white  vet  living,  in  addition  to  the  purposes 
which  he  subserves  nhendeod.has,  perhaps, not 
yet  been  fairly  ascertuined.  Certam  it  is  that 
pigs  are  treated  in  a  verr  ungentle  manly 
way,  by  the  gentlemen  who  walk  on  two 
tegs.  Charlea  Lamb,  it  is  true,  by  his  Disctniu- 
tjou  on  Roast  Pig,  does  by  implication  pay  a 
compliment  to  the  living  animal.  But  Leigh 
Hunt  characterises  a  pig  as  an  animst 
"  having  a  peculiar  turn  of  mind  ;  a  fellow 
tliBt  would  not  move  foster  than  he  could 
help  ;  irritable,  retrospective,  picking  objec- 
tions, and  prone  to  boggle;  a  chap  with  a 
tendency  to  take  every  path  but  the  proper 
one,  and  with  a  sidelong  tact  for  the  alleys." 
The  moral  and  mental  philosophy  of  a  pig's 
existence  is  thus  iogenioualy  set  forth  by  Sir 
Fmncia  Head; — "With  pigs,  as  with  man- 
kind, idleness  is  the  root  of  sll  evil.  The 
poor  snimal,  finding  that  he  has  absolutely 


him;  must  eagerly  (oi, 
greedily),  greet  its  arrival.  Having  no  busj- 
ness  or  diversion — nolhiogto  occupy  his  hours 
— the  whole  poweraof  his  system  are  directed 
to  the  digestion  of  a  super-abundance  of  food. 
To  encourage  this  nature  assists  him  with 
sleep,  which,  lulling  tiis  better  fsaullies,  leads 
his  stomach  to  become  the  ruling  power  of  hia     ,, 
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Hystcni — .1  tyrant  tli.'it  e.'in  bo:ir  no  oru-'s 
|in'*<«'rn"i!  hilt  liis  fiwn.  T\n'  j)oc)r  pi^y  Ihus 
tri'.'itt'il,  fTorjrra  Iiiinsi'lf,  sleeps,  fats  afynin, 
sliM-pK,  awakrs  in  a  frij^ht,  stTcams,  stnijji^lt'S 
airainht  the  1)1  ik?  apron,  Krrrams  fainter  and 
faintiT,  turns  up  the  wliites  of  his  little  i-ycs, 
ant!  dii'sl '' 

Hnt  tlioufjh  tho  pro|rross  of  modern  clvili- 
Hation  may  not  havtt  advanced  far  into  pi;^. 
dorn,  yet  do  \v<*.  oc(*asionally  hear  of  shn-wd 
knairks  and  habits  acquired  by  the»c  nnimals. 
The  junjjle-ho«r  (»f  India,  we  are  told,  makes 
his  be<l  of  meadow-prass ;  this  he  cuts  down 
with  his  tifeth,  as  if  it  were  done  with  a 
Bcythe,  and  piles  it  up  into  oblonj^  heaps,  as 
re;rui')rly  ns  thatch  on  houses.  When  he  has 
thus  collected  a  larijc  heap,  he  creeps  under  it 
to  rest :  when  he  leaves  it  he  creeps  out  at  the 
other  end  without  disturbing  it.  He  remains 
quiti.'  invisible  when  in  his  house,  but  leaves  a 
loop-hohf  throu((h  which  to  have  an  eye  npon 
his  enemies.  In  Minorca  on  ass  and  a  lio^r 
arc  occasionally  yoked  together  to  a  plough ; 
and  Pennant  speaks  of  a  Morayshire  farmer 
who  used  a  cow,  a  sow,  and  two  horses,  to  form 
his  team.  In  1  Icrtfordshire  a  farmer  once  went 
to  St.  Alban*8  market  in  a  small  cart  drawn 
by  four  hogs ;  and  a  hog  has  been  known  to 
submit  to  tho  saddle  and  bridle.  In  some 
parts  of  Itiily,  pigs  are  eniftloyed  to  hunt  for 
trutlles.  A  string  is  tied  to  the  animaPs  leg, 
and  he  is  led  into  the  fields  where  truffles 
grow:  wherever  he  stops,  smells  the  soil,  and 
roots  up  tho  ground,  there  truflles  will  be 
found. 

In  connexion  with  field  sports,  the  boar  of 
olden  time  occurs  naturally  to  tht^  mind  of  mo- 
dern readers.  Of  the  legends,  the  histories,  the 
songs,  the  pictures  relating  to  boar-hunting, 
every  (me  knows  something;  and  that  sport 
is  not  even  n«>w  extinct.  We  have  few  or  no 
wild  boars  in  Kngland,  but  many  parts  of  the 
Continent  abound  in  them.  The  I'rince  of 
(•onde  kept  d<»gs  for  boar-hunting  down  to 
1830;  ami  more  than  one  "  noble  lord"  are 
reported  U\  have  enjoyed  this  sport  in  the  s«)uth 
of  France  in  recent  times.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
boar's  head,  which  gr:ices  tin*  dinner-table  at 
(iueon's  (.\)1  lege, Oxford,  on  Cliristniasday,  is 
•*  neatly  carved  in  wood,''  it  argues  a  sad 
scarcity  of  real  Invars'  lu^ads.  But  if  tlu' 
sportsman  does  not  now  act  fniiiin:*f  the  pig, 
he  occasionally  act-s  irtih  hini.  It  is  relatetl 
that  the  ganu'keeper  of  the  late  Sir  II.  St. 
John  Mildniav,  while  pursiiiui;  his  av«)cations 
in  the  \ew  I'orcst,  conc<'i\ed  tlu»  ideacif  edu- 
cating a  piglin«.r  to  lill  the  part  <»f  a  pointer 
doir.  The  pjir  M>ril  io  Mt'coinpanv  him  to  a 
considcr.ible  tlistani-e  from  home  ;  and  he 
enticrd  IhThtill  further  b\  liu«  briho  of  a  kind 
i»f  pu«l«iin'4'  made  of  b.-iih-y  fiu'iiI,  whirli  lie  I 
carried  \i\  one  of  his  pm-ki  !<; :  his  otlnr' 
piM'kft  was  li.'.rtl  wiili  stones,  to  liir«»\\  at  the  . 
piiT    \\  lieneMT   sh,«    nii'*]iiji:i\rd.      Slie    |Mo\rd  : 

toliTil'ly  tiM.l.iMe:  ii\i'.\  hi*  stmn   tiu::lit  Ii-t 

\\}i.tl   lie   \\i•^tu•.l,  liv   llii>  .sv^tt-ni  of  fiwanlr* 

ntiil  /'/irjMjijirnt'n.     Slie  lu'camo  i-.u  cxcvWouV 


pointer.  One  fault,  ahts!  she  had:  she  was 
an  ei>ieure  in  delicate  young  lamb;  and  ate, 
without  cooking,  sundry  lambs  which  became 
her  prey  in  the  farm-yard.  She  was  lowered 
from  her  dignity  as  a  pointer,  and  became — 
bacon. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  .iny 
enumeration  of  the  u.ses  of  the  living  pig  to 
man  will  necessarily  be  a  short  one ;  and  wc 
will,  therefore,  trace  him  through  the  ordeal 
by  which  ho  is  made  a  valJ^ble  dead  pig. 

The  rearing  of  pigs  fTr  the  market  has 
become  a  much  more  carefully  studied  occu- 
pation than  in  former  days.  It  vrim  once 
deemed  that  any  refuse  would  suilice  for  any 
pig;  but  pig-breeders  have  become  philoso- 
phers, knowing  that  the  (|uality  of  pork  de- 
pends on  the  food  of  the  animal.  Certain  it 
is  that  pigs  are  nearly  as  omnivorous  ns  the 
bipeds  who  own  and  kill  them.  They  will 
eat  all  kinds  of  clover,  cabbage,  vetches, 
luccrn  ;  all  such  roots  as  potatoes,  carrots, 
turnips,  parsneps;  all  tho  varieties  of  com, 
beans,  and  peas ;  linseed  meal  and  oil-cake ; 
beech-mast  and  acorns;  apples  and  other 
fruits  (if  they  can  ^et  them) ;  the  grains  and 
wash  from  distilleries  and  breweries  (many  a 
pig  has  been  drunk  with  distillery  refuse) ; 
the  refuse  from  starch-works  and  from  corn- 
mills  ;  the  potato  peelings,  and  tho  cabbage- 
cuttings,  and  all  tho  odds  and  ends  which 
constitute  kitchen  refuse;  the  inoro  dainty 
buttt^r-milk  and  skim-milk,  and  whey,  which 
give  the  choice  niceties  of  "  dairy-fed  pork " 
— .nil  are  welcome  to  the  pig.  According  to 
the  ))urposes  for  which  the  animals  arc  des- 
tined, so  is  the  food  chosen  by  those  who 
make  it  a  matter  of  business.  If  they  arc  to 
be  sucking-pigs,  to  be  killed  at  two  or  three 
weeks  old,  their  (quality  will  be  atfected  by 
the  food  which  the  mother  eats;  if  they  are 
t©  rise  to  the  dignity  of  porkers,  they  are  fed 
carefully  to  meet  the  palates  of'  London 
buyers,  who  are  mightily  particular  in  their 
fresh  pork ;  if  they  are  t(»  become  bacon-hogs, 
they  undergo  a  certiiin  kind  of  fattening  after 
they  get  beyoml  the  age  of  porkers. 

In  respect  to  the  pri/.e  pigs,  which  lead 
such  a  lite  of  fame  every  December,  they  are 
fed  on  barley-meal,  steamed  potatoes,  Indian 
corn,  skim-milk,  pea-meal,  and  various  other 
things  which  pigs  do  love;  and  the  rearers 
try  to  discover  wiiich  fodder  has  the  greatest 
lat-prodncing  qualities.  Thus  we  find  that, 
at  the  Christmas  Cattle  Show  in  is.ji,i:s  at 
its  predecessors,  the  med.nls  and  the  purses  of 
sovereiLjns  were  awanh'd  to  the  owners  and 
hriMMlers  of  f;it  pigs,  who  were  able  to  show 
what  kind  i»f  to«Ml,  and  lor  what  li-nLTtli  of 
lime,  had  jiroduceil  tin*  roly-poly  state  ot  the 
.•jfiirnals.  ( im-  h.-ul  revi-lli  d  in  buck-wlu;it, 
barley -ine:il,  pf.;s,  and  milk -and  -  w.utrr  : 
;:i;'»th»  r  in  barlry-tneal,  p"l;itiu'S,  and  \\  hev  ; 
;ni.l  S.I  i.!i.  As  to  the  .Mpjti'.jr.iiu-e  of  ihesi'  pets 
— tiyiriL'  ti>  st.iritl  and  l'»  :-»'>k  out  of  tijrir 
i-Vi's,  l.iil  unMble  to  d«i  eiiiier — most  persoHvS 
vvtv*  Vvuuil'uir  with  it. 
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ALL  ABOUT  PIGS. 


The  Eogtiah  pigs  are  belUr  fed  tliM  tlio 
Irish,  bol  tha  Uttur  nre  more  imporlant  to 
thttic  owners  i  for  it  ruoinins  too  oflvn  tnie 
thut  the  pig  is  "the  ^ntlemiLn  thnt  pu;s  the 
rinU"  They  are  oflen  bedded  b(^tte^  than  the 
ehildri-'n  of  the  eotl«r,  aod  if  he  hnd  nnythine 
bctt'T  thna  potatot^s  to  give  thetn,  he  would 
do  so :  but  he  has  not,  heoce,  Irish  bnoon  and 
pork  are  somewhat  coanc.  Almost  the 
whole  of  this  comes  over  to  Kogland,  for  poor 
Puddy  CKO  seldom  oiTord  to  cnt  his  own  [ng. 
Pig-jobbers,  Mr.  loglia  t*!ll9  us,  attend  id 
hrgo  numbers  at  Irish  miirketa  and  fairs. 
A  pig-dealer  would  come  to  a.  countryman 
who  neld  B  pig  by  s  string,  "  How  much  do 
yon  sak !"  "  Twenty-eight  shillings,"  the 
answer  might  be.  "  Hold  out  yer  buid," 
Jays  the  buyer;  and  the  proprietor  of  the  pig 
molds  out  his  hund  accordingly.  The  buyer 
IfUcea  u  peony  io  it,  and  then  strikes  it  with 
'ft  force  that  might  break  the  back  of  u 
OS.  "Will  ye  take  twenty  shillings T"  The 
other  shakes  bis  bead.  "Ask  twenty-four, 
and  see  if  I  will  give  it  yer."  After  b 
lUltlu  more  b*rgaimng,  the  purchase  is  agreed 
and  perhaps  nn  odd  shilling  spent  in 
whiskpy. 

The  Hides  of  Irish  Itacon  are  sent,  roajihty 
salted,  to  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and 
other  English  ports;  they  are  consigned  to 
'  won-curers  or  provision-merchants,  who 
mplete  the  necessary  processes,  and  render 
I  the  flitches  and  hams  fit  for  sale.  The  lard 
or  fat  of  a  pig  "  takes  salt,"  as  it  is  termed, 
Tery  readily,  and  hence  the  fltness  of  pork  for 
.  salting  and  curing.  Attempts  hove  often  been 
made  to  guess  at  the  number  of  pies,  and  the 
quantity  of  pig-produce,  which  reach  England 
1  IreUna;  but,  since  the  trade  between 
two  countries  has  been  assimilated  to  a 
coasting  trade,  authentic  data  are  wanting. 
In  1837,  the  numlwr  of  pigs  which  crossed 
Saint  George's  Chimncl  was  seven  hundred 
thousand:  but  steam-navigaUon  must  unce 
have  inureased  this  naml>er.  With  respect 
to  the  metropolis,  about  forty  thousand  pigs 
are  annually  sold  in  Smithlield,  fifteen  thou- 
sand sucking  pies  at  Newgate  Market,  one 
hundred  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thous.ind  stone  of  dead  pig  at  the  same 
market,  and  five  hundred  thousand  stooe 
at  Leadenhalt.      Most    of   this    is    English 

The  remsrkable  processes  by  which  pig- 
meat  is  cured,  are  best  illustrated,  perhaps, 
I  by  Westphalia  hams.  The  hams  are  piled  up 
in  deep  tubs  and  covered  with  layers  of  salt, 
saltpetre,  and  a  small  quantity  of  bay  leaves. 
I  la  this  situation  they  are  left  for  Svc  days : 
i  *  strong  pickle  of  salt  end  water  is  then 
I.  made,  in  which  the  hams  Br«  immersed;  and 
I  wlieo  this  pickle  has  thoroughly  penetrated 
I  the  meat,  the  hams  ore  soaked  for  t« 
I  hours  in  pure  spring  water.  They  are  lastly 
1  hanjf  «p  for  three  weeks  id  a  smoke  i  ' 
I  ftom  juniper  bushes,  which  in  that  col 
I  ve?y  plentiful.     Some    of  the  French 


chemists  have  made'  a  fierce  onslaught  ou 
anltpetre,  as  an  agent  in  curing  hams  and 
bacon ;  tbey  say  that  the  nitric  acid  clings  to 
the  meat  in  loo  obstinate  a  manner,  nnd  that 
mostof  the  ill  effects  of  such  food,  when  eaten 
too  curlusively,  may  be  traced  to  the  salt- 
petre ;  they  recommend  sngar  in  the  place  of 
saltpetre. 

The  fresh  pork,  the  sait  pork,  the  head,  the 
icon,  the  pettitoes,  the  bluck-puddiogB  (in 
which  the  blood  of  pig  takes  a  part) — these 
the  forms  in  which  our  friend  the 
gmnler  contributes  to  the  dinncrtuble.  But 
lis  uses  do  not  end  here.  There  is  the  lard, 
there  is  the  skin,  there  are  the  tuistles.  The 
lard,  made  by  a  careful  treatment  of  pig-fat, 
m  an  exceedingly  pure  substance,  and  is 
employed  m  numberless  ways  by  the  cook, 
the  apothecary,  and  the  perfumer.  Ointments 
have  very  generally  lard  as  one  of  their 
ingredients ;  and  as  for  perfumery,  if  the 
bear's  grease,  and  the  marrow  oil,  and  the 
Circasidan  cream,  and  the  pomade  divine,  and 
the  lip-salve — if  they  could  speak,  they  would, 
doubtless,  have  much  to  say  concerning  the 
virtues  of  lard. 

I'ig-skin  is  converted  into  a  leather,  and  a 
very  tough  leather  it  makes ;  so  tough,  indeed, 
that  no  other  equals  it  as  a  material  for 
saddles.  A  hard  rider  would  soon  rub  nnd 
thump  a  saddle  to  death,  were  it  formed  of 
anything  less  obdurate  than  pig-skin ;  and 
hence  pig-skin  has  come  to  havo  a  sort  of 
(igtimtive  meaning  among  equestrians,  t 
nfso  used  for  poAet-books,  and  for  so 
other  purposes.  The  supply  of  pig  leather  | 
depends  upon  the  prevalence,  or  otherwise,  ~' 
the  practice  of  cooking  pork  with  the  skin  o 
very  little  pig-leather  is  derived  from  English 
pigs.  In  Mexico  the  skins  of  hogs,  blown  ap 
like  bladders,  serve  as  waterbags  for  the 
itinerant  water-dealers. 

But  a  mnch  more  important  pig^h  con- 
tribution to  man's  use  consists  in  bristles. 
These  bristles  are  used  in  England  to  an 
enormous  amount;  and  it  is  found  that 
Russia  and  Prussia  are  almost  the  only 
uountries  which  ctn  furnish  us  with  the 
reijuisite  supply.  The  bristles  of  small  pigs 
are  short  and  slender;  the  only  good  kioda 
are  obtained  from  large  hogs.  About  two 
million  pounds  of  Cristlea  are  imported 
tinniially,  all  taken  from  tbe  top  of  the  hog's 
back,  whore  atone  they  are  large  and  strong 
enough.  It  has  been  calculated  that  an 
average  bristle  weighs  about  two  grains, 
tliat  about  a  poond  is  yielded  by  each  hog, 
th.it  two  million  Russian  and  Prussian  hogs 
have  thus  annually  to  contribute  to  the  wants 
of  the  English  brush-maker,  and  that  the 
number  of  individual  bristles  thus  contributed 
cannot  be  much  less  than  seven  thousand 
millions!  The  bristles  are  variously  coloured, 
and  are  sorted  before  being  used  by  tlie  brush. 
maker;  they  are  dressed  by  a  sort  of  combing 
(irocess,  and  are  somctimiiS  bleached.  Great  is 
the  number  of  species  in  the  brush  genus,  to 
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wliU'li  tlu'  piir-bristle  lends  its  aid ;  there  arc 
paintiriL'-brushos  and  dustinir-brusheH,  wiiite- 
wash-l>riisln.'S  and  disti'mjaT-hruslu'S,  stair- 
brooniH  and  hwirth-brooins,  shtn'-brushos 
and  cloth(*s-l)ru«4iifM,  wrubbinij-brushes  and 
buttle -bnishi's,  hair -brushes  and  tooth- 
brushes— brushes  round  and  brushes  flat, 
brushes  hnlluw  and  brushes  solid,  brushes 
with  handles  and  brushes  without  (or  aim: 
mannhrUnn^  as  an  inventor  hfts  learnedly 
named  theni)-  Bristles  arc  also,  as  we 
know,  employed  by  the  cobbler ;  and  they 
arc  used  in  making  the  tough  ropes  with 
whieh  the  Shetland  fowlers  carry  on  their 
perilous  trade. 

In  Mexico  and  otlicr  countries  where  pigs 
are  reared  on  a  large  scale,  many  manu- 
factures are  carried  on  in  whieh  pig-produce 
bears  a  part.  Cincinnati  seems  to  take  the 
lead  of  all  other  towns  in  this  respect  Mrs. 
Trollopo  complains  that  she  never  saw  a 
newspaper  without  remarking  such  advertise- 
ments as  the  following:  ^Wanted  imme- 
diaU*ly,  four  thousand  fut  hogs ;"  "  For  sale, 
two  thousand  barrels  of  prime  pork;**  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  walk  the  Cincinnati 
streets  without  encountering  snouts  of  various 
degrees  of  uncleanness.  It  is  said  that  the 
Cincinnati  pig-trade  began  about  1835,  at  a 
lime   when  Uio  Germans  formed  a  notiible 

{>roportion  of  the  population.  Some  specu- 
ators  began  by  making  pickled  pork  of  the 
sides  and  hams  of  the  pigs;  others  thought 
that  the  "trotters"  and  the  "cheeks"  might 
command  a  sale;  others  establishi^d  sausage 
manufactories :  while  the  butchers  were 
willing  to  kill  the  pigs  for  the  sake  of  the 
skin  and  bristles.  A  Frenchman  established 
a  brush-work,  and  bought  and  used  all  the 
bristles ;  another  collected  the  tiner  hair 
from  the  animal,  washed  and  curled  it,  and 
used  it  as  a  stulling  for  mattrasses.  'i'hen 
came  a  large  speculator;  machines  were  in- 
vented for  pressing  oil  out  of  lard  (:m<l 
beautiful  oil  this  seems  to  be,  as  the  late 
(ireat  Kxhibition  testified)  ;  and  the  solid 
residue  oF  this  pressed  lani  became  the  basis 
of  an  extensive  stearine  candle  manufaiture. 
Then  came  a  chemist,  who  mourned  over  the 
red  streams  which  polluted  the  streets  of  the 
town;  he  *•  killed  two  birds  with  one  slime," 
V»y  removing  the  unbightly  refuse,  and  estab- 
lishing a  large  manufactory  for  obtaining 
prussiate  of  potJisli  from  the  pigs'  blootl. 

(io»k1  reader;  we  have  not,  it  is  true,  sup- 
plied that  autobiography  of  whieh  the  open- 
ing paragraph  treated ;  but  we  have,  it  is 
hoped,  gone  "the  whole  hog"  in  showiFig  the 
main  points  in  the  life  and  death  of  a  pig,  and 
the  varied  services  which — willinglv  or  not — 
he  rendtTs  to  man.  Many  persons  profess  to 
go  "th«*  whole  hog,"  without  knowing  the 
origin  of  the  plirast*;  and  we  may  tlu-refore 
tell  them  that  Virginia  is  repiiti-d  t«>  In*  its 
birtliplace.  When  a  Virginian  butcher  liilN 
■\  pig,  he  is  said  to  ask  his  custoiniTS  wlu-ther 
ity  will  ^*i^o  the  whole  hog,"  as,  in  such  case, 


he  sells  at  a  lower  price  per  pound  than   if 
they  picked  out  the  prime  joints  only. 

A  PA(]E  FROM  A  SAD  BOOK. 

In  the  winter  of  1851  1  left  Philadelphia, 
at  that  time  my  place  of  residence  in  the 
United  Suites,  to  make  a  short  stay  in  Boston. 
My  acquaintance  with  Bostcm  is  but  slight; 
for  I  visited  it  during  a  period  of  cheerless 
cold,  heightened  by  the  const^mt  (irevalence 
of  cast  winds;  and  my  own  engagements 
prevented  many  wanderings.  One  excursion, 
however,  which  I  took  in  its  vicinity,  put 
mo  in  possession  of  a  document  which  I 
think  may  prove  not  unint4>rcsting  to  the 
readers  of  "  Household  Words." 

About  fifteen  unles  from  Boston  stands 
Salem,  which  will  now  be  known  to  many 
through  iNathaniel  lIawthorne*8  introduction 
to  the  "Scarlet  letter."  In  this  story, 
allusion  is  made  to  the  l)elief  in  witchcratl, 
which,  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  spread  like 
an  epidemic  not  only  over  poKions  of  Eng- 
land and  the  European  continent,  but  also  in 
these  far  ofl*  colonies ;  and,  most  virulently  of 
all,  in  the  now  unimportant  little  town  of 
Salem.  Hearing  tliat  in  the  court-housi^ 
of  Salem  a  few  records  of  the  examination 
of  some  of  the  victims  of  a  wild  and 
destructive  superstition  were  permitted  to  he 
seen,  I  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
accompanying  a  friend  on  a  short  visit  to 
the  t*iwn. 

Our  first  visit  was  to  the  Custom  House. 
Wo  found  it  exactly  as  described  by  Haw- 
thorne— a  dreary-looking  brick  building,  very 
much  out  of  repair;  the  paint-work  worn 
and  dingy,  and  the  grass  growing  in  the 
chinks  of  the.  stones  around  it,  rather  con- 
veying the  idea  of  a  deserted  mansion  t»f  faded 
gentility,  than  an  oflice  in  which  some  little 
se<rment  of  national  business  was  dailv  beini; 
transacted.  We  first  entered  a  room  on  the 
gronnd-lloor,  in  which  a  number  of  <»tlicial- 
louking  personages  were  lussemblcd,  at  that 
time  apparently  not  very  actively  employed  ; 
and,  in  one  or  two  of  whom  I  fancied  I 
reciignised  some  resemblance  to  those  very 
respectable  fixtures  of  (iovcnimcnt  serviee 
Hawth<»me  unceremoniously  introduced  to 
the  public.  As  in  his  days  of  survey orMiip, 
the  floor  was  thickly  strewn  with  grey  sand  ; 
but,  in  place  of  a  stove,  an  immense  pih?  of 
wood  lous  was  blazinjj  and  crack  lint;  on  the 
hearth;  castingf  around  the  most  cheerful 
an<l  inspiring  glow.  After  warming  ourselves 
for  a  few  moments,  we  ascended  to  the  second 
story. 

The  room  w»'  entered  was  a  large,  iin- 
lini«>lii*d  apartment,  coviTrd  with  the  dust  of 
yi*ars.  and  serving  n(»  other  |)iirpose  than  that 
of  a  lumber-room.  Ft  was  a  strange,  snL'u«'**- 
live  plac<^ ;  a  e.haniber  for  glio.st  n-vtis,  in 
which  you  could  not  long  remain  without 
raisin:,'  ni(?ntal  ghosts  for  yourself.  In  one 
corner   several    barrels  were   piled,  in  which 
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hul  heea  stowed  pnpera  Sllod  with  curiom 
rccorda  of  tba  jiidicini  and  buainess  doings 
of  past  geoerfttioas.  Scatlered  over  the  flour, 
v/sB  a  heterogeoeous  coltevtioo  of  oddi  and 
eods  from  all  parts  of  tJie  world;  boxes,  the 
mystery  of  whose  dust  hidden  eoDteala  I 
yaioly  endesvoured  to  penetrate;  Teribtble 
Turlush  pipes;  esncB  from  the  wide  csne- 
brekea  of  the  Southern  States ;  a  hag  of  dates 
and  some  bottles  of  sweet  Eastern  wine  (to 
the  good  quality  of  both  of  which  I  can 
t«sli^);  sovemi  beautiful  aeo-Bhella;  a  large 
squuro  of  tapestry ;  one  of  Rnphael'i  cartoons, 
which  had  been  brought  over  from  Palermo, 
lastly  a  strange-looking  muiieal  instrumCDt, 
now,  fur  the  Erst  time  for  a  long  period,  opened 
for  ua  to  inspect.  It  was  broken  into  ons  or 
two  pieces,  wss  otherwise  woefully  damaged, 
and  was  covered  with  dust.  It  had  been  die 
propurty  of  a  poor  Frenchman,  who  had  s^t 
mnny  years  in  comreiviog  and  working  cot 
what  was  now  a  melADcholy  wreck;  butwhteh, 
in  ila  perfect  ttate,  hod  Vcn   an   ingenious 

fiiece  of  mechanism,  in  whit^li  a  number  of 
ittle  automaton  figures  appeared  to  be  the 
active  agents  in  producing  the  music.  The 
Frenchman  accomplished  his  labour,  had  just 
begun  to  exhibit  it  to  the  world  and  to  reap 
the  harvest  of  his  patience  and  skill,  when 
he  died ;  and  by  aome  chance,  it  had  been  sent 
to  fall  to  pieces  in  the  obscure  lumber-room  of 
the  Salem  Custom  Mouse.  Here  was  the 
tragedy  1  The  barrels  in  the  comer  might 
excite  curious  apeculaUons  as  to  their  contents; 
but  the  resatt  of  a  man's  life  of  thonghtfnl 
eflbrt,  passing  to  decay  unseen  and  unappre- 
ciated, suggested  many  a  sad  and  profound 
reflifction ;  and,  with  a  tender  pity.  I  laid  my 
hand  upon  this  neglected  child  of  the  poor 
Frenchmao's  toil,  ^ong  whose  wooden  frame 
and  wire  nerves  the  living  spirit  of  his 
thoughts  bad  passed. 

Quitting  the  chamber,  I   accompanied  my 
friends  to  the  Court  House ;  where  we  were 
soon  busily  oceupied  with  the  object  of 
visit.     Most   eagerly   did   we   turn   over 
sheets  of  yellow,  Ume-stained  paper,  patiently 
deciphering  records  written  in  a  cramped  and 
ancient  huid.     Here   we  read   depositions  as 
to     the     most     extraordinary     bewitchments 
of  cattle,  the  casting  of  divers  persons  inl« 
grievous  fits  by  the  appearance  (as  the  sup- 
posed demon  was  termed)   of  those  accused, 
the    torturing  them    with    pins,  and   man' 
other    diubojical    apptiani-es     of    the    btaci 
art.     We  were  shown  a  large  bottle  foil  o 
the   very   pins,   now   rusty   and   discoloured, 
which  had  oeen  taken  from  the  bodies  of  those 
afflicted.     Of  the  occurrence   of  all   which   I 
saw  chronicled  here,  I  hnd  heard,  read,  and 
believed ;  but  in  things  which  partake  so  much 
of  the  supernatural    and    improbable,  until 
confronted  by  their  positive  evidences,  we 
scarcely   able   to    feel    their    actuality. 
Iiere,  in  my  sight,  were  the  very  pages 
cording   words   that   had   sworn   away   II 
which,  in  these  days  of  our  better  knowledge, 


we  must  pronounce  to  be  guiltless  of  their 
alleged  o(li;ncca ;  and  many  were  the  thoughts 
and  questiooa  they  irresistibly  forued  upon 
me.  Who,  in  those  mixed  assemblagas  of 
judges,  witnesses,  and  the  Bccuscd,  were  the 
deceived  parties!  Were  all  alike  resting 
oader  the  same  dark  shadow  of  aupecBtition  ? 
Wa  find  men  holding  responsible  positions, 
— amongst  whom  we  expect  to  meet  with 
f  the  beat  intelligences  of  their  time 
inly  conducting  examinations,  issuing 
committals,  snd  framing  death- wnrranta.  Men 
and  women,  as  well  as  young  persons  down 
to.  fiReen  oraliteen  yearsof  age,  making  depo- 
sitions of  acharocter  so  absurd,  that  we  should 
eiJl  them  laughable  did  we  not  rememl>er 
human  lives  were  stoked  on  them.  We  cannot 
tbinh  that  so  many  people,  from  malice  or 
conscious  ill-intent,  could  invent  such  state- 
ments; neither  can  we  understand  how  they 
conld  posaiblr  have  believed  what  they  say; 
or,  if  they  did,  by  what  process  of  the  imagi- 
nation they  were  wroa^ht  to  such  a  pileh ' 
of  fantastic  illii^on.  ft  is  all  a  troubled 
mystery. 

We  ascertained  that  these  pages  consisted  of 
fragmenla  of  many  exam i nations,  besides 
some  of  the  death- warronta  of  the  unhappy  . 
so-called  wizards  and  witches;  but  we  did  notii 
lind  anything  very  diatinctive  to  fix  our! 
-.tlention  for  some  time,  as  the  evidence  andjl 
.ccusalions  were  for  the  moat  part  the  aamo  ' 
a  all.  At  lost  we  took  up  a  paper  headed 
'  The  examination  of  Susannah  Martin,  May  3, 
1693."  The  replies  of  this  poor  woman, 
itsndin?  up  for  her  life  against  a  terrible 
array  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  surprised 
'  the  evidence  they  gave  of  the  clearest 
ico  and  self-possession  in  a  moment 
ich  imminent  trial.  My  friend  re- 
marked to  me,  "  This  poper  corroborates  the 
opinion  I  expressed  a  few  minutes  ago : — that 
'  women  who  suffered  during  this 
period,  were  those  whose  higher  mental  cif^ 
and  greater  breadth  of  character,  placed  them 
beyond  the  understanding  of  the  common 
natures  around  them."  The  document  ran 
thus— 

The  examination  of  Susannah  Martin, 
May  a,  1692  :— 

As  soon  as  she  came  into  the  meeting-bouse 
naany  persons  fell  into  fits. 

Judge.  Hath  this  woman  hurt  you  1 

Abigail  Williams  said,  "  it  is  Goody  Martin ; 
she  hath  hurt  me  often," 

Others  by  fits  were  hindered  from  speaking. 

Eliza  Hubbard  said  she  had  not  hurt  her. 

John  Indian  said  he  never  saw  her.  * 

Mercy  Lewis  pointed  to  her  and  fell  into 

a  B  fit  at 

The  einminant  laughed. 
Judge.  What !  do  you  laugh  at  it  1 
SuMiinoA.    Well  I  may  at  such  folly. 
I     Judge.  Is  this  folly  to  see  these  so  hurt  ? 


.fit. 
Ann  Putnam  threvr  her  glov 
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Susannah,  I  never  hurt  man,  woman,  or 
child. 

"  Mercy,"  Lewis  cried  out,  "  she  hath  hurt 
me  a  great  many  times,  and  plucks  me 
down ! " 

Then  Martin  laughed  again. 

Mary  Walcot  said  this  woman  hath  hurt 
her  a  great  many  times. 

Susunnnah  Sheldon  also  accused  her  of 
hurting  her. 

Juc^e,  What  do  you  say  to  this  ? 

Susannah.  I  have  no  hand  in  witchcraft. 

Judge.  What  did  you  do  ?  Did  you  consent 
these  should  be  hurt? 

Susannah,  No,  never  in  my  life. 

Judge,  What  ails  these  people  t 

Susaniuih,    I  do  not  know. 

Judge.  But  what  do  you  think  ails  them  ? 

Susannah,  I  do  not  desire  to  spend  my 
judgment  upon  it 

Judge,  Do  you  think  they  are  bewitched  ? 

Susannah,  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

Judge,  But  tell  us  your  thoughts  about 
them. 

Susannah,  My  thoughts  are  mine  own 
when  they  ore  in,  but  when  they  are  out  they 
are  another's. 

Judge,  Who  do  yon  think  is  their  master  ? 

Susannah,  If  they  be  dealing  in  the  Black 
Art  you  may  know  as  well  as  L 

Judge,  What  have  you  done  towards  the 
hurt  of  these  ? 

Susannah.    I  have  done  nothing. 

Judge,    Why  it  is  you,  or  your  appearance. 

Susannah.  I  cannot  help  it. 

Judge,  That  may  be  your  master  that  hurts 
them  1 

Susannah.  I  desire  to  lead  my  life  according 
to  the  Word  of  God. 

Jiulge,  Is  this  according  to  the  Word  of 
God? 

Susannah,  If  I  were  such  a  person,  I  would 
tell  you  the  truth. 

Judge.  How  comes  your  appearance  just 
now  to  hurt  these  ? 

Susannah,  llow  do  I  know? 

Judge.  Are  you  not  willing  to  tell  the 
truth? 

Susannah.  I  cannot  tell :  he  who  appeared 
in  SumucPs  shape,  a  glorified  shape,  can  ap- 
pear in  any  one^s  shape. 

Judge.  Do  you  believe  these  afHicted  per- 
souH  do  not  say  true  ? 

Susannah,  'they  may  lie  for  aught  I  know. 

Judge.  May  not  you  lie  ? 

Su.sa7inah.  I  dare  not  tell  a  lie  if  it  would 
save  my  life. 

Judge.  Then  you  will  speak  the  truth,  will 
you? 

Susannah.  I  have  spoken  nothing  else :  I 
would  do  them  any  good. 

Judge.  1  do  not  think  you  have  such 
affection  for  thoso  whom  you  just  now  insinu- 
ated had  the  Devil  for  tlicir  nuister. 

The  marshal  who  8to(»d  by  her  sjiid  she 
11  pinched  her  hands<,  and  Eliza  Hubbard  was 
7  ,mmediatiily  afflicted. 


Several  of  the  afflicted  said  they  saw  her 
on  the  beam. 

Judge.  Pray  God  discover  you  if  you  be 
guilty.! 

Susannah,  Amen,  amen!  A  false  tongne 
will  never  make  a  guilty  person. 

**  You  have  been  a  long  time  coming  to  the 
court  to-day,"  said  Mercy  Lewis;  "you  can 
come  fast  enough  in  the  night" 

•  •••.■ 

A  few  lines  of  the  manuscript  were  here 
rather  unintelligible. 

•  •  ■  •  •  • 

John  Indian  fell  into  a  fit,  and  cried  it  waa 
that  woman.    ''  She  bites !     She  bitea  r 

And  then  they  said  Martin  was  biting 
her  lips. 

Judge,  Have  yon  not  compassion  on  these 
afflicted?  ' 

Susannah.  No ;  I  have  none ! 

They  cried  out,  there  was  the  black  man 
along  with  her ;  and  Goody  Bibber  confirmed 
it  Abigail  Williams  went  towards  her,  but 
could  not  come  near  her.  Nor  Goody  Bibber, 
though  she  had  not  aocased  her  before.  Also, 
Mary  Walcot  could  not  come  near  her. 

John  Indian  said  be  would  kill  her  if  he 
came  near  her,  but  he  fell  down  before  he 
could  touch  her. 

Judge,  What  is  the  reason  these  cannot 
come  near  you? 

Susannah,  I  cannot  tell :  it  may  be  that 
the  Devil  bears  me  more  malice  than  an- 
other. 

Judge.  Do  you  not  see  God  evidently  dis- 
covering you  ? 

Susannah.  No  ;  not  a  bit  for  that. 

Judge.  All  the  congregation,  besides,  think 
so. 

Susannah.  Let  them  think  what  they  will. 

Judge,  What  is  the  reason  Uicy  cannot 
come  to  you  ? 

Susannah,  I  do  not  know :  but  they  can  if 
they  will ;  or  else,  if  you  please,  I  will  come 
to  them. 

Judge,  What  was  that  the  black  man 
whispered  to  y<ui  ? 

Susaniuih,  There  was  none  whispered  to  mo. 


Here  ends  this  fragment  of  examination. 
We  carefully  turned  overall  the  papers  in  the 

i  hope  of  finding  some  further  account  of  it, 
but  met  with  nothing  more  respecting  Su- 
sannah Martin  save  her  death-warrant,  of 
which  I  much  regret  I  did  not  also  obtain  a 
copy.  The  filimpse  we  had  had  of  her,  how- 
ever, had  sufficed  to  arouse  our  warmest  sym- 
pathies, and  to  leave  in  us  a  strong  desire  to 
learn  more  of  a  woman,  whose  truthtul   soul, 

I  in  the  inidMt  of  pearl,  shone  out  so  calmly 
superior  to  its  dark  and  raali^mant  bur- 
roundings.  A  few  days  after  this  visit  1 
({uitted  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  cirryi no* 
with  me  two  distinct  rernenjbninc.e«,  Jit  lensjt — 
the  poor  Frenchnian\s  musical  instrument, 
.ind    the   replies   of  the   martyred   Witch    of 
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THE  FARMER  OP  TIPTREE  HALL. 

On  a  fine  morning  in  July,  two  hunrbwl 
travellers  nigbt  liave  been  seen  leiaurHj 
wandering  &!ong  the  road  leiiding  from  tiie 
Kolvedon  Railway  Station  to  tiie  good  iioaldiy, 
the  Star  and  Fleece.  The;  had  Kome  down 
that  mommg  from  Loodoo  by  a  speL-ial  tnin. 
Before  Ihc  aoore  of  Ihc  Star  dnd  Fleece,  upon 
the  road  that  ffinds  among  the  gabled  house* 
and  gnrdeiu  of  on  Essex  vitiate,  Eelrcdon 
itself,  horses  stood  ready  capailsoDcd  ia  vnot, 
in  carta.  In  pbaetoD^in  waggons.in  omnibuscH, 
to  L'oavfv  tlie  tr^ivellers  to  Tiptreo  Hall,  for 
on  ibat  day  the  mngiui-in  who,  duriog  the  lust 
eight  yeari,  has  performed  stroDge  wotka 
upon  tbo  top  of  Tiptrce  Hill,  had  summoned 
lUGD  from  niat  to  behold  hisuDDual  display  of 

Mechi — for  thnt  ia  the  magician's  name — 
dwelt  for  a  long  time  aa  a  nccromaneer  Id  the 
heart  of  London,  wearing  outwardly  the 
sembliiDce  of  a  tradesman,  oat  prospering  in 
trade  by  the  exercise  of  ma^c  We  have  all 
hesrd  of  bia  work  of  art,  commoDly  called  the 
mngic  atrop,  out  of  which  a  few  passes  mntle 
with  an  edged  tool  are  Bwd  to  produce 
wonderful  results,  Carrying  hia  magic  with 
him  into  this  and  similar  devices,  it  ia  not 
surprising  that  ha  should  have  at  least  gone 
ao  for  M  to  succeed  in  making  tuoney.  For 
the  attnioment  of  tbia  result,  it  ia  reported 
that  the  necromaucer  needed  aid  from  no  less 
than  three  demona,  named  Sense,  Energy,  and 
Enterprise ;  and  it  ia  believed  by  some  tbat ) 
be  baa  carried  these  demons  witb  him  to  the 
country,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  money 
they  have  made,  and  that  there  they  are  all 
labooritig  together  to  create  n  magic  Cirm 
npoQ  the  top  of  Tiptree  Hill.  There  are 
eome,  also,  who  state  that,  aa  there  are  necro- 
mantic crystals  in  which  it  ia  said  that  only 
the  frcflh  eyes  of  children  can  see  wonders, 
so  the  magic  jn  the  worka  on  Tiptree  Hill 
is  of  a  bind  that  can  be  practised  only  by 
■  person  having  his  wits  clear  end  his 
temper  good.  ]f  so,  the  mngician  cannot  be 
m  man  whose  hall  we  shalT  be  diaioclined 
to  visiL 

We  get,  therefore,  with  a  good  will  into 
the  omoibiis  tbat  is  to  carry  us  to  Tiptrce. 
and  llatcn  to  tbo  talk  within,  for  the  aoi^ 
vitJiout  is  dreary,  and  the  dutl  road,  about 


A   field   outside,  however,  has  suggested  to 

Bome  of  our  neighbours,  who  ore  all  farmers 
visiting  the  magic  farm,  an  animated  dialogue 
Od  beana,  and  we  have  had  mentally  a  heavy 
feed  of  beona,  before  new  apenkera  iirJBe,  and 
there  occurs  a  change  of  topic. 

The  nest  topic  iacom :  one  inexpert  tiieoriat 
conddering  a  whitened  field  to  bo  while  for 
the  harvest,  Is  bformed  tliat  it  ia  white  with 
the  multitude  of  blighted  and  dead  atulks. 
The  land  is  miserably  poor ;  ia  soiue  pluues 
the  earth  is  left  witliout  attempt  ot  culUva- 
tion,  and  shows  but  an  inch  or  two  of  soil, 
where  it  has  been  cut  for  grave!.  Then  wo 
come  to  a  bare  heath,  Tiptree  heath ;  the  Hall 
is  close  by.  Surely  no  man,  unless  ho  meant 
to  farm  by  magic,  would  have  aelected  suvb 
ioliospitable  ground  in  which  to  bow  his  seed, 
and  hope  for  increase.  -Here  are  liclda  of 
pcomismg  appearance,  concerning  which  the 
omnibus  conductor  voluuteeis  some  informa- 
tion. He  is  a  geoiua  of  tlie  soil,  in  a  loam- 
coloured  suit,  with  stains  of  clay  upon  his 
person,  who  by  some  art  bos  been  tmns- 
ibrmed  into  an  omnibua  conductor.  "Ah," 
he  says,  "you  hadn't  a  seen  earn  like  that 
some  year  ago.  That's  Atr.  Mechi's  doing. 
Tbe  people  used  to  laugh  at  'un,  but  you  may 
see  by  the  earn  tbcy'vq  picked  up  aome  of 
his  ideas."  The  genius  of  the  soil  iaevidently 
glad  of  it,  the  soil  itself  seems  to  be  glad  of  it, 
and  send  up  its  productiona  with  a  flourish. 

The  heath,  however,  there  is  no  denying. 
The  genius  of  the  soil  pomts  to  luxuriant 
com  00  one  aide  of  tJie  way,  and  many  voices 
cry  (not  from  the  bowela  of  the  earth,  but 
from  tbe  bowels  of  the  omnibus,]  "that's 
Mechi's!"  Wo  are  at  the  outer  gate  of  Tip- 
tree  Hall,  and  from  a  patch  of  barren  heath, 
left  at  the  threshold  to  remind  all  corners  of 
what  had  been,  we  pass  mstaully  between  a 
wealth  of  sbruba  snd  flowers,  and  onr  omaibiia 
drives  up  to  the  Hall  door. 

Behind  the  door  stands  tbe  mo^cian,  wcl- 
coming  IhoBO  friends  who  in  vans,  carts,  phae- 
toos,  waggons,  and  omnibuses  are  collectiiig 
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[Conilnetsd  by 


on  his  f:irm.  IlDrsiMiuTi  ami  ^u^  men,  with 
c.irri.'i'Ti'.nii'ii,  :irriv(^  nlsd,  and  some  pcdus- 
tiinUM;  tlhTi'  will  Ik*  llnvi'.  lnuiJrv.'d  of  us 
luTi;  hi'iort!  tlio  ilny  is  ov»;r. 

An  ;innu;il  :i«(riiMilturul  jf.-itlii'rinj;  it  is 
oallo'l :  but  IIm'V  an'  not  :jI1  farmc'rs  who  nrc 
hcri^  :!SKt'inl)linjr,  i^nKs-sijipiniLf  ami  niakinyf  rapid 
attarksnpon  a  lunrh  Lihlo  in  .stormin^r  parties 
of  fourtivii.  'JMien?  are  imlceil  stout  far:iu*ra 
droaiscil  for  the  day  in  wluto.  corduroys  and 
yellow  kills,  liUie  sttn-ks,  and  lon^f  napped 
beaviTs,  wjio  think  themselves  ;rood  food  pro- 
diieers,  as  indeed  ihey  oujjht  lo  he,  for  Ihey 
are  evidently  ^ood  fiiod  consumers  ;  these  form 
amon«,'  thefnstdves  one.  or  two  inerodnlous 
knots,  haxinjr  no  faith  in  nia^de,  about  which 
they  have  many  a  time  on  their  own  clods 

— **  ainniitr  tht'nwlvw  in  itloivant  vein 
Ptoud  -cotlini'." 

But  there  are  also  farmers,  whose  stout 
frames  and  wholesome  faces  tell  only  of  the 
healthy  character  of  an  occupation  thai  has  by 
no  means  dulled  their  minds.  These,  thouirn 
they  are  some  of  them  old  men,  have  evidently 
come  to  learn  what  may  be  learnt.  There 
are  one  ortwoyounjj  farmers  with  cye-frl asses, 
hard  faces  and  crojis  <»f  hair  that  has  been 
well  manure<l  with  grease  about  the  roots  : 
these  evidently  have  nothing  U\  learn — but 
there  are  other  young  men  about  whom  old 
men  cIusUt,  young  men  who  have  things  t<i 
teach,  who  have  followe<i  with  ke<*n  eve  the 
movements  of  the-  world,  who  have  invente<l 
implements  and  given  soliil  produce  from 
their  minds,  who  have  themselves  attainetl 
rank  as  magicians,  and  to  whose  call  already 
spirits  of  the  soil  yield  up  their  hidden 
treasures. 

There  arc  others  in  this  group  of  many- 
minded  men  who  have  a  thoughtful  town- 
bred  aspect.  Some  are  im|)resscd  with  the 
belief  that  there  exists  an  intimate  connexion 
between  health  in  houses  and  lertility  in 
fields.  Many  men,  therefore,  whose  names 
are  eminent  among  the  advocates  of  public 
health,  scholars  and  n(d>lemen  w  h(»se  talents 
are  devoted — as  all  talents  ought  to  be  di'votinl 
— to  the  t'urtherance  of  human  progress,  have 
come  down  to  see  the  magic  farm,  an«l  an* 
now  making  assaults  up«)n  the  farmer's  linich. 
The  eves  of  the  country  which  coiruminli-air 
with  the  great  head  throu<:h  its  optic  niTVe, 
the  Press,  are  also  here  ;  that  is  to  say,  there 
is  a  sprinkling  of  tin*  representatives  of  news- 
papers. If  there  be  no  magic  in  the  matter, 
certainly  there  must  be  marvel.  If  we  are 
to  say  no  more  than  that  a  successful  London 
tradesFiian  has  gone  down  t«»  Kssex  .'.ml  ap- 
olietl  Lc)ndon  habits  oi'  frre  eiiergv  and  enter- 
prise  to  the  ciilliv:ition  of  iln^  sell,  it  ci.-rt.'inly 
I  supplies  us  iiiittcr  ft)r  rcil- '"iiwu  v.  li-  n  v.i-  •:■«• 
I  him,  ."IS  we  p.ow  s  e  Mr.  ^^lu'lii  ).liir'- li  b  '.ii' 
I  laid  wa-te).  set  out  fnMu  hi  <  ov/n  il-  .ij-  t-i  walk 
about  iiis  larnj,  i'o'.l.iwed  ami  \>;.ti!nMl  by 
thrct'.  Imu'lnul  men  who  repre«<ent  ::ll  cli-s.'s 
of  (Opinion,  ;unong  w\ioiu  are  bomc  ^li  v\\vi 


loading  farmers  and  sanitary  reformers,  with 
a  fair  representation  of  the  educated  chissea 
in  this  country,  of  the  nobility,  the  gCMitry, 
and  the  ])ublic  in  general,  with  the  nmbasaa^ 
dors  to  London  from  America  and  B«lgiuni. 
All  these  fidlow  each  other  in  a  long  file 
through  the  fields  of  Tiptree  Hall  to  see  and 
hear  what  has  been  done  upon  a  farm  of  no 
greater  extent  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres.  » 

We  traverse  a  garden  that  is  finiilinpf  where 
the  In'atli  <ince  frowmsl,  and  walk  through 
a  shrubbery  of  laurels  growing  there  in  token 
of  the  victory  obtained  in  tjje  gn-at  battle  of 
civilisation  fought  on  Tiptree  Hill :  so  we  come 
upon  the  farm,  an<l  one  tiirld  that  is  more  es|)e- 
cially  the  farmer's  field  of  glory.  There  is  a 
pie«*e  of  water  near  it,  a  small  square  cutting  in 
the  ground — some  two  feet  s«[uare,  perhaps; 
about  this  eutling  the  visitors  collect.  A  pipe 
is  discharging  into  it  a  full  and  even  streain  of 
water,  w hich  agiin  passes  out  through  another 
pipe,  leaving  a  I'lear  little  pool  into  which  a 
brown  jug  is  dippi'd.  The  brown  jug  passes 
as  a  loving  cup  fnim  lip  to  lip,  fillea  with 
delicious  boj  watiT.  Bog  water  ! — it  mav  be 
magic,  or  it  may  be  enti'rprise — ^but  this  fine 
field  of  ri|M^ning  corn,  four  and  a  half  r|uarters 
to  the  acre,  was  a  bog  when  it  was  included 
in  the  eligible  site  of  Tiplree  Farm.  Horses 
that  came  too  near  the  spot  over  which  we 
are  now  walking  cheerfullv  enough  under  the 
sununer  sun,  sank  as  files  do  in  treacle,  and 
had  to  be  draggi'd  out  by  their  yoke-f>'llows. 
Drain  pijU's  were  sunk  some  hixteen  feet 
under  th*'  surf.u-e  of  the  bog;  the  water  that 
was  I'eediFig  on  the  substince  of  the  land 
was  caught  in  pipes,  and  carried  off  to  feed 
the  land  elsewhere  with  its  own  snbstJince. 
This  is  th<^  water  llowing  for  many  hours 
daily  by  the  sijuare  cutting  over  which  we 
stand,  aiui  it  supplies  a  large  part  of  the 
water  used  for  fertiliMing  purposes  thmugh- 
ont  the  farm.  The  bog  land,  alter  drainage, 
shrank  as  a  s]>onge  shrinks  when  t^  water 
is  pn-ssed  out  <if  it,  and  its  level  fe!f  several 
feet,  so  that  the  drain-pipes  do  not  now  lie 
at  an  unri-asrjnable  depth  below  the  siirfaeo. 
'I'lie  transformation  of  a  bog  into  a  wheat 
j  liehl  is  good  magic,  or  good  work  to  be  done 
,  befi)re  tlu'  faruK  rs  by  a  City  tradesman. 
!  IJut  the  City  tradesman's  farming  dues  not 
j  pay.  Certainly  it  has  not  paid  up  to  the 
j  pri'sent  time ;  noboily  gives  franker  or  fuller 
1  Fueans  for  ascertiiining  that  than  the  Farmer 
t»f  Tiptree  Hall  himself.  It  is  not,  however, 
i'very  man  who  encloses  bog  land  and  heath 
when  he  ilesires  to  own  a  profitable  farm.  It 
slinuld  bi'  reniend)ere«l  also  that  tlie  eni'rgy 
1)1'  LiMdenhall  Street,  lir-t  let  l«io.<eup<in  K-sex. 
'.vciilii  bv*  likely  In  ni.il.s"  awkward  {!•; lie ultnral 
■  I'livLJ.er,  r.n.l  diil  m.'.Ke  >uch  mihtakes,  for 
iv.  I::  !i  ii  r. reived  '.:'-'Ml-humour«.Mlly  the 
|;0'!{iKst  •-'i.;re  of  li.lioi.le,  iiud  s«t  to  Wurk 
.lii -lit  :!n;.'n:iln<,'  i!i  m  with  undiminished 
/e;il.  It  should  bi- nir.'.  ni-.'ercd  also  that  iho 
vivj^\vvi  vif  the  Farmer  of  Tijitrue   Hal  J  is  not 
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himietf  to  thriro  by  fnrmiag,  but  tn  show 
others  how  thej  mny  tlci  so.  iie  walks  hofor« 
over  UDuerUia  groncd,  and  hids  men  look 
and  SCO  whera  h«  trends  anfcly,  and  ua  siwh 
grotind  fulluW  him,  but  who'te  he  trips 
gets  inlu  quagmire  ho  desires  that  they  take 
weming  by  his  mishnp,  and  keep  nway.  l^p- 
tree  receives  with  open  arms  n!i  promliia. 
ideas  on  agriculture,  but  promiau  nnd  poi 
rormanco  do  not  alwayB  stag  in  tune  tugathei 
An  energetic  (emper  of  experiment  most 
therefore  cost  its  owner  something  tor  a  little 
while,  but  in  the  end  it  will  assuredly  atUin 
to  result*  that  reword  every  ndventi 
squire  of  the  old  school  docs  not  expect  to 
renp  a  sudden  harvest  when  he  plants  onka ; 
that  sort  of  gain  he  designs  for  poslerltf. 
In  like  niUDUer,  the  cupital  sunk  in  the  Tip- 
tree  noil  onnnot  be  realised  in  one  or  iu  « 
doxen  hurvests.  In  calculating  profit  aad 
loss  we  must  sjircitd  Ihcm  over  years,  Hal 
only  past  years,  but  future  years;  and  in 
shall  find  thai  ia«lead  of  laying  out  his 
improvetnent  neney  upon  a  preseat  annual 
loss,  Mr.  Mechi  is  assuredly  paying  townrds 
a  good  deferred  annuity — a  better  one  Iliat) 
could  hnvH  been  attained  iu  three  aacce*- 
divc  life-times  on  the  old  follow-my-Ieodcr 
syatem- 

We  are  now,  however,  following  our  leader, 

among  barley,  wheat,   and  clover,  noticing 

oceoaioually   tittle   pipes  eroSEing   our   path, 

and  men  here  and  there  sprinkling  jets  ont 

into  tlie  sun  from  gutta  pereha  hose,  of  a 

liquid  that  zonvcya  its  name  in  scents  upon 

the   breeze — liquid   manure.       A   gentleman, 

I  hndably  curious  to  aaccrtaln  the  strength  and 

bnality    of   this    fertilizer   aa  employed 

ETiplree  Farm,  takes  up  a  little  of  it  in 

thollow  of  bis  hand  and  places  it  in  contact 

nrith  his  nosQ.     Here,  near  the  farm  buildinga, 

)t  the  groat  tank,  to  the  month  of  which  we 

Munt  up  the  side  of  a  rough  mound.    A 

bouple  of  trap-doors  being  opened,  we  look 

(down  into  a  gloomy  vault  of  the  i '        ' 

t  small  cottage,  wherein  there  sleep, 

heavy  w^,  the  remains  of  a  great  many 
I  thbga.  Every  atom  of  mannre  npon  tht 
I  farm,  all  offal,  every  dead  dog  or  sheep,  ii 
l^bnried  here.  Cattle  dead  of  disease  art 
oned,  cut  bto  quarters  and  thrown  down 
9  trap-door.'  "  What  is  the  density  of  this 
,  Mr.  Mechil"  "If  we  were  all  to 
n  it  would  float  us  all,  and  an  elephant 
r  two  into  the  bargain."  This  is  a  country 
apply  of  Meehi's  Magic  Paste  intended  to 
IDprove  the  blades  of  g^rass  and  com.  Any 
'  rnel  so  thick  and  slab  never  was  yet  con- 
Mted  in  a  witch's  cauldron ;  a  frog  would 
I  ridiculous  drop  to  throw  into  each  a 
beket ;  and  the  farm  labourers  who  "  round 
Hut  this  cauldron  go,"  if  tbey  read  Shaks- 
!,  must  think  him  far  from  having  atldoed 
bblimity  in  his  ideal  ofa  tilthy  mess.  This 
S  the  filth  coUeoted  on  a  single  farm,  every 
nin  of  which  the  seed  upon  the  farm, 
nlfiUing  its  appointed  office  in  the  scheme  of 
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nature,  is  ready  to  convert  in 
clover,  and  the  like,  which  will  again  pass 
into  flesh.  This  pool  is  not  a  Slough  of 
Despond,  but  a  trae  Betbcsda  to  the  sickly 
land  about  it.  Over  this  pool  we  mny  well 
think  bow  lar^e  a  tank  would  be  rcquifud  to 
hold  the  lilth  of  London,  nnd  of  many  another 
city,  Such  lillli  lies  partly  stagnant  under 
towns,  and  partly  pours  into  their  rivers ;  it 
ripens  cro(M  for  nndortakers  in  the  city,  and 
yields  crops  for  bntehers  and  for  bakers  in 
the  field. 

If  we  look  down  into  tiin  tank  we  ahnlt 
peroeivo,  now  Hint  the  pool  is  stirred,  no  solid 
wheel  could  move  in  the  thick  mass  to  mix  it 

Sropcrly ;  what  iron  could  not  manugo  ia 
one  b^  the  impalpable  subsbiDce  of  the  air. 
Powertul  streuai!!  of  air  ore  forced  io  from 
below  by  the  adjoining  engine;  these  moke 
their  way  upwurd.  and  slowly  the  huge  mass 
stirs,  the  scum  breaks  upon  iU  sarfiice,  and 
strange  shapes  of  corruption  rise  to  tlie  top, 
slowly  paaa  aiidi>,  and  sink  ngmn.  Water, 
drained  Ttrom  the  farm— the  wator  that  once 
puffed  the  l.ind  up  as  a  diseased  excrescenee 
— a  bog  tumour,  flows  into  the  tank,  a  mixed 
with  the  more  solid  matter,  and  having 
thinned  it  to  the  due  eooeistencc,  passes  with 
it,  in  the  form  of  liquid  manure,  through  a 
pipe  that  lies  auder  the  strong  ttiumb  of  a 
steam  engine.  Through  a  pipe  live  incheB  iu 
diameter,  theateam  engine  forces  the  fertilising 
siream  into  a  series  ol  tubes,  which  run  under 
the  brown  skin  of  the  soil  as  arteries  run 
under  our  own  skioa,  charged  with  nourish- 
ment. The  blood-vessels  of  a  farm  are,  of 
course,  pipes  of  iron,  arranged  in  a  net-work 
not  particularly  close.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  tlicy  should  run  to  supply  plugs  fixed  at 
regulated  distances,  from  which  a  stream  may 
be  poured  at  will,  as  from  a  lirc-plug  in  the 
street,  through  gutta  percha  hose.  The  force 
of  the  current  at  Tiplree,  urged  by  on  engmo 
r  very  moderate  horse-power,  sends  through 
hose  two  hundred  yards  in  length,  a  stream 
which  is  propelled  to  a  distance  of  sixty  feet 
from  its  point  of  escape  into  the  open  air.  With 
such  a  piece  of  hose,  therefore,  the  liquid 
manure  may  be  made  to  fall  in  showers  o' 
circle  of  soil  havmg  tlie  pltir  for  its  centre, 
and  a  radius  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
Fifteen  plugs,  with  the  help  of  gutta  peruha 
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trived  upon  this  svstem,  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  the  lust  seven  or  eight  months 
at  Tiptree ;  there  will  be  no  labour  required 
for  carting  and  spreading  manure  about  the 
Sleds;  above  all  there  will  he  nolossofany 
particle  of  matter.  Whatever  rola  il  "' 
lank  to-day  will  probably  be  growing  ii 
field  to-morrow;  there  is  no  waste  of  matter 
and  there  is  no  waste  of  time.  The  i 
heap  might  bo  transformed  twice  over  into 
growing  vegetables,  and  be  back  in  the  sfiape 
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of  :i  (ImuIjIi-    iiuantity  ol"  mnniire,  inslf.-ul   ol'l  t'lrFiiors  who  hrliuvu  tliut  plinitrliA  jm«l  sirkli-s, 
Ivin'r  i.lN'   tor  ii  Iwilvi'nuiiith  ns  it  diu's  ocrn-   nay,   vwn    spades,  are    tliinL*'s    that    di«l    not 


MDFi.iily  in  thi^  nhl-lashituuMl  r.irni-yanl, 
Nr)t!iifi;;  111'-,  idle  at  Ti|itrci'.  Thi*  t;;nii  i-s  the 
irn-at  .stoiiiai'ii  of  the  farm  into  wliieh  all 
rei'use  i,'Mi  s  i>s  food,  and  furnis  the  ehyh*  that 
is  to  ]»aNS  as  tlie  larm's  hlood  thrfni;jli  pipes 
under  the  \vh<de  snrfiec  of  th«*  hind.  It 
ereali's  U'-w  lif«',  out  of  whieh  then*  comes  new 
death,  \\hi>-h  returns  to  the  j^rcat  central 
stomach  and  hiiilds  np  new  life  aijuin.  As 
the  l)i»ys  ni'inai:<'  at  leap-froif,  tlie  pot  here  is 
always  k«'p-  a  hoilini,',  and  death  in  the  pot 
becomes  llf.*  in  the  pasture. 

The  h«Mo  is  of  course  managed  without 
dilliculty  by  a  sInjjK*.  man,  who  is  able  to  irri- 
gate— that  is  to  say,  to  manure  in  tiie  most 
ellectu'd  way — a  larj^e  lield  in  a  comparatively 
little  time.  The  cost  of  hose  and  |»ipinjj  is 
from  three*  pounds  liflcen  sliillin.:s  to  four 
pounds  an  acre,  *' that  is  to  say,"  siys  the 
Farmer  of  Tiptree,  "if  ytm  f^o  to  the  liest 
market  for  vour  iron."  We  conn*  down  from 
the  tank  and  pass  into  a  e!o\  er-irvld  t«)  waleii 
the  simple  process  of  irri;;ation  with  the  hos«». 
Velocity  compensatin<;  fi>r  diminished  spac»', 
there  is  poured  from  the  hose  as  much  li<|uid 
manure  per  minute  as  would  How  in  the 
same  time  throu<r!i  a  pipe  five  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  pace  of  a  common  river 
current.  As  the  somewhat  too  b.dsamie 
shower  falls  before  us,  {jentlemen  who   have 


attain  their  perfectif»n  filly  or  a  hundred 
years  a«,'t»,  :.n<l  are  not,  perhaps,  perfect  now. 
lien*,  for  i-x.-imple,  is  a  stand  id'  spadca  and 
forks,  about  which  we  nssendde,  anil  the  man 
in  ehar;(e  (d*  t!irm  is  brouirlit  at  once  into  J' 
the  focus  (d'a  hundred  eyes.  |' 

The    stritid    i-i    made    over  a  patch  of  the    i 
hardest  soil,  a  sp-ule  is  taken,  and  it  is  found 
that  with  much  iIVmI  it  is  simply  impossible  ;' 
to  di^  with  it  ellicientiy  in  soil  si»  hard.    Tlic    , 
man    then    takes  a  liirht  fork,  weijjhinfr  two  . 
pounds     less     than     the     aL'^ricultural      fork    j 
commonly  put  into  the   hands  of  labourers.  ' 
Its  five  narrow  pronir-"*  .'ire  of  cast  steel,  ^nd 
it  is  compli'ted    of    one    sidid  piece  without 
j<iint    or    weld.      With    this   fork    the     man 
proe.Tils  to  ilitr  ^vith  wonderful    facility    the  .j 
heavy  stony  soil.     The  pron;;s  of  such  forks    ■ 
yielil   place    to    the   sluues,  and   bend  round  ■ 
tlii'm,  loosrniu;,'  the  soil,  springinij  instantly,  il 
when    wiihdrawn,   iiito    their    ori'^inal    form.  '| 
A  match  was  on  one  occasion  tried  betweiMi    • 
two  worknu'U,  one  of  whom    used   the  old-   " 
fashioned,  riiriti,  and    bro.id.bladed  fork,    the 
other    used    one    of  these  lij^ht  implements 
(Winton's    Parkes\s    they    are    called)    with 
n.irri»w  tiru's  of  elastic  steel.     The  man  with  :, 
the  li/ht  fork  earned  four  shillinirH  while  the 
other   was   earninjf  two   shillinj^s  and  three- 
pence,  and    the  heavy  fork   after   the    match 
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not  taken  the  precaution  to  select  a  safe  point  n-'piired  an  outlay  of  sixpence  for  repairs, 
of  view,  put  up  the  umbrellas  that  they  hnl  The  saving's  in  repairs  and  renovation  pay  for 
been  advised  to   briui^  by  a  nu'rry  sh<»\M'r  in  ,  the  li;rh'  fork  several  times  in  the  course  f>f  a 


the  morning;,  f.inuid  numure,  howeser,  forms 
the  substance  of  the  ordy  sliowers  that  will 
fall  to-day  upon  the  fields  of  Tiptree.     'J'he 


Near,  ainl  in  labour  the  savinir  is  so  ijreat, 
ih.it  a  man  usini,'  this  fork  is  said  to  lift — by 
the  siiviiii;  of  two  pouiuis  on  each  elTort — five 


effect  of  this  irri^^ation  durinif  past  months^  Ions  less  in  the  cr»use  of  a  day's  work  than 
on  the  present  crops,  excited  in  the  next  his  old-t'ashioFied  neiirhbour.  Some  of  these 
place  the  applause  of  farmers  and  the  hopi-s    forks  are  made    still    liiihter  for  the    use    of 


of  sanitary  retbrnu'rs. 

Some  time  a«,'o  there   was  formed  a  com- 


chililrin,  who  can  earn  «;ood  day  wa^fes  by  the 
use  of  them  at  twelve-ineh  trenchintr.     These 


pany  in  IiOn»ion  for  the  conveyance  of  the  forks  were  regarded  as  playthin«,'s  by  the 
iilth  of  the  metropolis  as  sewa«r,»  nianure,  at  a  m«*n  when  they  were  lirst  broujrht  to  Tiptree, 
small  price  for  delivery  on  farms  in  the  sur-  but  it  was  soon  found  that  whoever  eouhl  net 
roundiuLf  country.  Whether  thi»  hojn.*s  of'oru'  of  them  to  use  was  saved  twenty  per 
that  company  be  dormant  now,  whether  the  cent,  of  labour,  anil  was  able  to  perform  fiiit 
company  exi.st.-*,  we  cannot  tell:  [n-rhaps  it  work  more  Ihoroiiirhly  than  it  could  otbt-r- 
was  a  chiek«!n  broken  preFuaturely  from  the'wi-ic  be  done.  Thus  it  a|)pears  that  there 
shell;  but,  as  surely  as  there  are  railwiys. ;  is  room  for  ^'ouriu'  Aijriculture  to  display  iti 
and  as  sun-ly  as  there  is  i,'as,  and  as  surely  as  j  brains,  even  upon  a  pitchti>rk. 
there  is  a  penny  post,  so  surely  will  the  day  I  Wiio  is  ^ounu'  Aj^riculture  ?  We  are  sorry 
come  when  every  town  in  Km^land  will  pt-r-  •  to  In*  told  that  while  the  Au'ricultural  College 
form  for  the  surroundin<j  country  t!i»;  work  j  at  Cin-ncester  is  indeed  prospi-rintf  at  last, 
now  done  by  the  tank  for  Tiptree  farFu ;  and -.  :ind  has  now  filly  [)upils,  not  one  of  tliose 
the  matter  that  makes  putrid  fevi-r  for  our- '  pupils  is  a  farim»r's  son.  Who,  tlnTefore,  is 
selves  shall  have  no  tinu*  allowed  it  to  remain  |  Youuu'"  Airriculture  '  A  tradi-sm.in  who 
iu  town  and  (jive  out  deadly  fumes,  but  shall  1  briiiL's  bri-k  habits,  sense,  and  enterprise  out 
be  carried  olV  into  the  country  to  make  breati 
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for  those  who  may  live  after  us. 

Little  stands  have  been  made  about  the 
farm  by  manufacturer^,  who  take  aiKantai(«' 
of  the.  ai,fri«Miltural  ;^atherin;j  at  Tiptree  to 
display  such  t«»(ds  and  implements  as  are 
th«iu;xht  worth  display ini^.  They  are  all  such 
thin;^s  as  are  desi;;ru'd  for  the  satisfaction  of 


»f  till'  Citv  is  tin*  represonlative  (d':i;rrieullure 
li'Tc  CM  Tiptree  Hill.  Still  there  is  hope. 
Tliesi*  earneMt-locdiinLT  farm»'rs  are  not  Ihtc 
fur  nothinij.  This  ipyi-k-eviMl  Scotchman,  who 
has  tr;;\«'IIe«l  three  or  fotir  hundred  inib-s  fur 
l!ie  e\j>ri«ss  purposi'  of  M'cir!!,'  Tiptree,  and  i* 
now  .sati>«f\in;r  his  own  mind  by  ct»!iip;irinij 
for  liimsi'lf  the  di'::i:inir  powers  of  ihe  spade 
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nod  fork,  tins  >  model  farm  of  his  own  dowi 
in  the  north,  nod  ia  not  here  for  nothiag. 
Tlieac  ynaoB  men,  who  oToiip  round  oni>  or 
their  eompuoions  lying  on  the  grass,  and 
look  BO  muvh  at  homii  nmoag  the  wheat,  nre 
flrBt  foasiiis  of  Young  Agrioultiire  at  the 
Isflst.  One  or  thxDi  hits  invented  *  sobsuil 
dmi»i>gs  plough.  Give  him  an  order,  go  to 
bed,  and  you  will  find  drain  pipes  laid  trodar 
your  land  next  morning  us  vleverly  as  thongh 
the  fairies  hnd  been  working  for  yoo.  Voii 
may  deteut  eantioue  old  farmers  taking  this 
ne&T  reUlioQ  of  Yonng  Agricullura  by  the 
button,  and  wbispering  ideas  of  roDtricls  in 
his  ear.  Olhera  are  trndfathers  or  ;>ar('nts  to 
reaping  machines.  Three  hinds  of  rea^ng 
macliittoa  stand  here  rundy  for  nclion.  The 
Farmer  of  Tip  tree  gives  the  word,  the 
cocupany  of  visitors  form  into  a  lino  along  the 
path,  some  reekleaaly  drive  in  among  the 
grain  to  get  n  better  view,  tlie  word  is  givoni 
and  Crnssk ill's  mndiine  charges  the  atunding 
eom.  The  horai^a  steadily  advniice,  and  lU 
the^  pass  we  see  tli«  corn  rnlling  in  shenres, 
whien  a  man  Ibrma  with  n  mke  aa  tlipy 
fall,  the  crowd  closps  in  and  follows  tliu 
machine  over  the  clean  slnbble ;  a  long 
strip  of  growing  wheat  is  in  a  few  minulee 
laid  io  slicsves,  and  the  smooth  Hurface  of 
remaining  stubble  is  declared  by  practised 
eyes  to  be  superior  to  anything  Ihnt  they 
had  ever  seen  upon  a  tield  that  hnd  been 
cut  by  aiekle. 

Whan  Ihraahinff  mnchinea  were  introduced, 
the  farmers  said  that  atrnw  was  damaged  by 
them,  and  tbnt  they  never  conid  be  gcnernliy 
used.  Few  lorge  furmcra  now  thrnah  by  flail. 
Reaping  machines,  li-t  him  aroak  wbo  will, 
must  follow.  Here  follows  one  already, 
HcCormick'a  upon  Crosskill'a.  Form  line 
again,  and  gentlemen  who  run  into  the  com 
bo  generalled,  and  underslnnd  that  trending 
the  wheut  down  before  the  path  of  the 
ihlno,  gives  a,  bod  chance  to  the  inventor, 
matter!  The  com  falls,  and  a  revolving 
wheel  doing  the  work  that  was  done  by  the 
rake  just  now,  the  labour  of  the  man  is 
eonlined  to  the  placing  of , each  shenf  on  one 
Theru  is  acompnring  of  stubbles:  Cross- 
machine  ia  said  by  some  to  leave  the 
best  stubble,  and  McCormick's  to  deposit 
most  advantageously  the  fallen  corn.  No 
matter!  Hero  comes  Husaey's  as  improved 
by  GArrett.  Each  machine  is  to  have  two 
*iBlt,  and  the  Farmer  of  Tiptrce  Hall  is 
ithusinaticalty  urging  them  to  charge  into 
■  immature  orops,  caring  more  for  the 
ripening  of  agricultaral  ideas  than  for  the 
ripening  of  an  acre  or  two  of  his  corn.  Which 
ia  the  best  machine  we  are  unable  to  say,  the 
present  best  no  doubt  will  in  due  time  be 
betleryd.  With  one  of  the  mnehinea  aa  they 
are  now  made,  two  men  and  two  horses  can 
reap  tineen  acres  in  n  day.  For  the  comfort 
of  any  one  who  wishes  to  see  Young  Agricul- 
ture prospering,  we  are  glad  to  add  that  from 
one  maker  alone  there  have  already  issued 


six  hundred  of  these  machines,  which  wilt  be 
at  work  during  the  approaching  harvest,  and 
that  they  are  now  being  issued  from  the 
■Bine  manufuetury  ut  the  rate  of  about  six  n 

One  of  the  reaping  macliines  is  next  put  to 
the  severe  test  of  mowing  clover  in  a  field 
that  has  been  for  some  weeks  overrun  by 
sheep, — that  is  Hussey's  (Garrett's  ediUon) ; 
ila  cutting  edge  liaa  been  so  much  impruvedl, 
tltnt  the  machine  trots  round  the  field,  along 
or  acroaa  deep  farrowa,  in  all  manner  of 
directions,  followed  by  a  train  of  triumphing 
admirers.  We  enter  into  many  conversations, 
sitting  in  the  sun,  with  half  the  company  who 
are  now  lagging  among  these  m.iehines;  but 
whether  Gnrrett'a  Hussey,  Crosskill,  or 
HtConuick  waa  the  favourite  machine,  we 
are  unable  furly  to  discover;  cnch   has  ita 

f:aod  points  nnd  ita  knot  of  true  bclievera. 
I  is  pleasant  work  to  do  nolliing  now  that 
th«  heat  of  nfternonn  is  come  upon  us,  nothing 
but  sit  on  a  machine  and  see  a  line  of  active 
men,  some  using  their  umbrellas  now  as 
parasols,  tmiting  olT  in  the  dialunce  following 
lh«  indefatiKablu  Tiptree  marshal  to  review 
Ilia  pigs.  We  are  too  lazy  to  go  to  pigs,  but 
it  pleases  our  laziness  t^  ace  these  people 
travelling  like  a  block  train  of  ants  by  the 
ditch  side;  to  hear  the  engine  pulling,  to 
wnlch  the  fertilising  fountains  playing  in  the 
distance  like  small  waterspouU,  sgcit  spouta 
as  posdbly  might  indicate  a  whale  at  aea.  It 
is  pleasant  to  look  at  the  old,  battered  farm 
lubburer,  who  ia  telling  his  experience  nnd 
pmising  these  new  days  which,  whatever  they 
may  do  for  the  soil,  do  mueb  mons  for  the 
labourer.  Ho  tells  of  cheerful  oversight  and 
willing  labour,  of  wholesome  cottages,  and  of 


when  seconded  with  healUiy,  well-inatrueted 
labourers,  who  have  intelligence  enough  to 
drop  the  fatness  of  a  little  aenae  npOD  the 
soil !  We  know,  however,  that  such  labourers 
belong  rather  to  Young  Agriculluro  than  to 
old.  In  the  district  occupied  by  Tiptree 
Hnll,  the  fnrmera,  we  are  told,  raise  for  the 
improvement  of  their  roads — and  they  are 
bad  enough— a  rate  of  threepence  in  the 
pound;  bat  for  the  impro^-ement  of  their 
reason,  they  refuse  to  pay  more  than  three- 
farthings,  which  yiulda  on  the  whole  fifteen 
pounds  a  year,  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
and  the  providing  a  fit  education  for  the 
labourers  throughout  the  parish. 

It  is  time  now,  however,  to  shake  off  dull 
sloth  and  join  the  caravan,  which  may  be 
fliscemed  winding  in  the  distance  throngh  a 
field  of  man  gold- wurxet. 

We  effect  a  junction  with  the  troop,  which 
represents  no  longer  the  maiu  body  of  the 
invaders  of  Essex,  in  a  cabbage  Geld ;  here 
vfa  are  told  great  things  of  the  prosperous 
slate  of  the  man  gold- wurzel,  through  whoae 
country  the  caravan  had  lately  passed.  One 
half  of  the  farm  on  Tiptree  Hill  yields  grain, 
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[Coniinct«d  by 


for  OM!'  ol*  1lu»  .•ulv;iiil:im?s  R'Siil tin «|  from  Iho 
inipnj\«Ml  fiiniiiii^'"  systi'ins  is  an  JibUnniatinii 
of  till'  i.]i!  srricsDl' rotntiori  of  i'r(»i>s:  thcsnini' 
tli'lil  will  yitid  V. Iir:il  t^vt-ry  :ilt»Tnato  yuar, 
with  jirolil.iMo  lhini,M  thiririfr  tliu  interval. 
The  protiiii'tivo  power  of  tho  countr}*,  as 
n-jjanls  l>n'a«l,  will  tiuTcfon^  be  inereased  in 
evtry  dinrtion  hy  Vouni:j  A^rrieullurc,  when 
its  <!:iy  slirili  eunie.  liOok  liere,  [\)r  example, 
at  this  inai'hine,  a  drill,  which  its  inventor  is 
expoundinjj  in  the  i)addoek.  It  will  so  place 
every  «in;,de  j^'r.iin  in  its  rij^lit  jdacu  uj)on  the 
soil,  that  wlien  such  ninchines  shall  he  used 
throncThoul  the  country,  thousands  of  bushels 
of  corn  that  are  ni»w  thrown  as  waste  seed 
over  the  surface  of  the  kingdom  will  be 
reserved  for  food.  A  pint  tif  corn  carefully 
put  into  the  soil  by  a  machine  like  this  is 
worth  a  bushel  scattered  as  Old  A<;ricuItnrG 
scatters  it.  Tse  my  drill,  says  the  inventor, 
and  you  may  feed  tho  country  and  have  corn 
to  export. 

The  drill  is  rolling  quietly  nlonnr  a  garden 
walk  depositing  its  grains  for  public  inspection ; 
it  is  nearly  three  o'clock,  ana  hands  are  being 
washed,  the  ont^door  work  is  over,  and  on  a 
large  b.irn  floor  Uibles  are  spread,  at  which, 
surrounded  by  flowers  and  laurels,  the  three 
hundred  gather  about  their  host^  and  sit  down 
sociably  to  dinner.  Wine  and  speeolios  end 
tho  day.  Men  of  European  fame  as  labourers 
for  civilisation  urge  the  moral  of  the  day's 
experience.  They  speak  of  the  future  of 
agriculture,  the  intimate  connexion  that 
exists  between  the  necessities  of  farmers,  and 
the  measures  necessary  fur  the  health  of  towns. 
Liquid  manure  sends  its  odour  from  the 
neighbouring  steam  engine  ;  and  as  the  great 
fact  of  the  day  at  'IMptree,  it  has  doubtless  a  fair 
right  t(»  be  represented,  and  to  address,  aflLer 
dinner,  if  not  the  ears,  yet  in  its  own  way  the 
no.ses  of  the  company.  The  most  incredulous 
farmers,  prophe.<<ying  by  the  inspiration  (d'  Port 
wine,  loudly  n-quest  all  nwn  to  hear,  hear, 
hear  the  great  want  of  education  and  gtiod 
homes  for  labourers ;  they  applaud  the  desire 
for  thorongh  drainage  of  j)r('judice  out  of  the 
old  agricultural  heail.  A  fi'W  prudent  men, 
mindful  of  nine  o'clock  and  the  return  «d'  tlu^ 
express  train,  have,  during  the  Inst  half  hour, 
from  time  to  time  risen  and  left  the  room ; 
thest^ 

— **  ax  ihvy  i>.ijp«1, 
Gave  wnriiinrr  ofllic  hp!<o  oriiiiu*,  that  cl>ci 
Had  !<ti>1i'ii  uiihcc«il<il  bjr." 

So  the  movement  becomes  general  at  last 
towards  the  th>or ;  cigsirs  were  lighted,  horsi's 
saddled,  gigs  depart;  vans,  carts,  pIia»*tons, 
wagirons.  antl  omnibuses  fdl :  in  a  few  hours 
the  Tiptn'<»  Farm  will  lie  ash-t-p  under  tin- 
starlight,  (jnc  of  the  drops  of  leaven  sprinkli'd 
henj  and  th«.'re  about  the  country,  that  will 
surrly  in  due  time  leaven  the  wlitdt?  lump 
of  Mnirlish  farriiinj'.  Tin?  mairie  praelii'«'.'> 
on  Ti/»lree  lli!l  havn  revealed  to  some  of 
tho  thrvo   iiundred   who   were   Uieic  Vo-Aa\ 


knowledge  of  things  that  ;ire  to  be  hereafter. 
Anil  by  the  light  that  has  come  from  a  re- 
cl.dmed  bog  in  i'^ssex — wlll-o'-lhe-wisp  though 
you  may  call  it — we  have  rend  some  para- 
graphs out  of  a  chapter  in  tho  futiiru  history 


of  Kngland. 


TRANSI>(iRT1':D  for  LIFFi. 

IN  TW(»  I'AKTS. — I'ART  It. 

As  I  stood  u^xm  tin*  beach,  waiting  for  the 
remainder  of  the  prisoners  from  the  ship,  and 
ntusing  upon  the  strange  destiny  whieli  had 
cast  me  among  such  comprinions,  I  could  not 
helj)  comj>aring  my  position,  society,  and 
prospects  with  those  of  that  day  twelve 
mouths.  It  was  tho  9th  of  Xovombcr,  tho 
day  of  the  great  C'ity  festival,  and  I 
rememlMTed  well  the  0th  of  November  pr^ 
viously,  a  ditlerent  kind  of  day  to  that  bri^t 
cloudless  morning.  1  was  then  enjoying  a 
large  income,  with  the  brightest  prospects. 
What  a  caUdogue  of  ills  I  had  suffered  in 
those  twelve  months !  Tho  wreck  of  all  that  I 
possos.sed  in  the  world;  the  ostrangement  of 
friends,  the  severance  from  those  i  denrly 
loved,  imprisonment  in  three  different  dun- 
geons, branded  with  all  but  a  capital  crime, 
transported  for  life  to  the  worst  of  all  penal 
settlements. 

As  the  precise  time  of  our  arrival  could 
not  of  course  be  previously  known,  no  prepa- 
rations had  been  made  to  receive  us.  Tho 
commiss:iriat  issues  had  already  been  made 
for  that  day,  and  thus,  although  we  landed 
in  tho  morning,  we  got  nothing  to  eat  till  the 
next  day.  We  were  compelled  to  sleep  on 
the  fh)or  of  a  granarv;  a  bundle  of  blankets 
were  thrown  m  to  us,  for  which  th«'re  was  an 
immediate  struggle,  some  getting  two,  others 
n(»ne  at  all.  Ni-xt  morning  we  were  sum- 
moned by  five  o'clock,  and  taken  down  to 
bathe  in  a  bay  near  the  land ing-pl. ice.  This 
done,  we  had  our  breakfast — adish  of  hornminy, 
or  boiled  Indian  corn.  It  was  poor  and  insipid, 
but  not  disngn-eable.  As  we  were  all  consider- 
ably I'xhausted  by  a  four  months' voyage,  a  little 
timi'  was  necessary  to  make  arrangements  for 
setting  us  to  work  ;  we  were  allov.ed  two  ilays' 
re^t,  prei)aratory  to  entering  upon  our  island 
labours.  During  this  time,  we  were  perinitlcrd 
to  walk  about  the  settlement  ami  make  our- 
selves acquainted  with  the  establishments. 
The  barracks  fi>r  the  prisoners  were  imme- 
diately fronting  the  s<'a;  thos**  of  the  military 
gunni.  eonsistinu  of  two  hundred  men  and 
oIlieiTs,  being  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
the  rrar.  On  a  })leasant  elevation,  overlooking 
till*  settlement,  was  (iovi*rnment  Ilousi>,  the 
residenci^  of  the  civil  comuKindant  ;  and  in 
tiie  i  iiniediate  neighbourhood  w»Te  about  a 
tl(»/eu  \illas,  the  residenres  of  the  chaplain, 
the  I'Hgineer,  and  other  civil  ollicers.  i  )h  the 
first  day,  we  were  all  drawn  up  in  tho  barraek 
s  jnnre  and  inspeeted  by  the  civil  commandant, 
acennipnnied  by  the  medical  superintendent 
N\\u>  luvd.  cUar'^e  of  us  on  our  voyage.     The 
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imandut,  nddresaio^  us,  asked,  ■■ 
,  man  anjr  Qomplaiiit  to  make  of  tlio 
doctor  I"  but  no  cumplaint  wis  niode.  The 
agriunltnral  labourers  were  Bent  to  a  stntiun 
called  liODgrid^,  nbout  two  miles  inlnnd,  the 
rest  beinji:  retiuned  In  the  seltlemciit  VVbea 
the  commnndnDt  am!  the  mediiMil  Hiiperin- 
tcsdeot  retired,  Iho   chiiplnin  paid  na  a  visit 

was  an  intvlMgetit,  and,  ns  I  aubseqaeoti; 
found,  most  beo'jvolcnt  man. 

Id  the  conrse  of  the  tM'o  days'  rent,  I  had  > 
opportuoitj  of  inspecliog  the  dormi[orit<a 
the   priaoners   and  other  puts   of  the  eatub- 
lishment    I  saw  a  body    of  men  cnlled  the 
"chain  !!Hig."     These  were  incorrigible  olIeD- 
dera.     The&  legs  were  chained   tugetlii^r,  so 

',  IS  they  went  to  and  fro  to  their  wOrk, 
they^  could  step  but  a  few  inches  at  a  time. 
Their  appearance  was  abject  in  the  extr 
The  police  weroaBtnart-lonking  let  of  fellows, 
selected  froni  the  finest-looking  meo  nn 
the  prixoners,  very  cleHo,  nod  wenriog  striped 
shirts,  hluo  jnckels,  and  white  duck  trowaen, 
witii  leathern  belts,  and  liata  made  from  the 
onbbage-tree,  which  flotirlshed  on  the  lalimd, 
Mtrips  of  which,  woven  and  ploiled,  looked 
like  straw.  Tlie  police,  however,  either  from 
negligenoe  or  oonnisiince,  or  perhaps  from 
sympathy  with  the  prisoDers,  being  them- 
sclres  convicta,  wore  very  iDcffleieot ;  for 
robbcrius  were  constantly  committed  in  open 
dsT^  in  the  heart  of  Ihc  settlement. 

On  my  viail  to  Uie  giiol,  I  hnd  opportunities 
of  observing  some  remarkable  features  in  the 
conduct  of  that  estabiiahment.  I  was  surprised 
t  tvitnesaiog  a  pitched  battle  in  the  coart' 
yard,  under  the  eye  of  the  governor  of  the 
gaol.  Two  men  were  brought  out  of  the  same 
cell ;  their  cliains  were  knocked  off,  and 
they  had  a  set  pugilistic  encounter,  until  on 
of  them  avowing  himself  beateu,  their  chain 

re  put  on  sgnin,  and  they  retired  togcthc 
into  tlieir  cell.  1  was  much  strnek  with  thi 
novel  feature  in  prison  discipline,  and  veotur^ 
to  ask  the  gaoler  nbont  it.  He  sud,  "Oh! 
they've  been  quarrelling  for  some  time,  and 
I  thought  it  better  they  should  fight  it 
""V    Shortly  after,  the  dinners  were  token 

ind  to  the  prisoners;  and  as  the  wards- 
man  took  the  supply  to  esch  cell,  he  was  vigi- 
lantly gunrded  by  two  aoldiers  with  bayonets 
fixed,  and  tho  food  was  hastily  and  stealthily 
thrust  in  at  the  door,  apparently  with  more 

rm  than  the  keeper  of  Wombwell's  mena- 
gerie ever  felt  in  feeding  the  moat  ferocious 
of  his  wild  beasts.  I  found,  upon  inquiry, 
that  theae  precautions  were  by  no  means 
Buper&uous,  instances  having  occurred  of 
moat  savage  oss.'vults  upon  the  wardsmeo 
by  unhappy  wrelchoe,  who  bad  been  rendered 
almost  maniacs  by  sentences  of  aolitnry  tm- 
priaonment  for  life  in  chains. 

The  sudden  ch.mge  from  the  ship  raUon  to 
that  of  the  Island,  of  which  the  hommioy  was 
tho  chief  feature,  gave  at  least  a  third  of  our 
men,  myaelf  included,  an  attack  of  dysentery, 
and  I  was  thereby  introduced  to  the  medical 


aDporintendcnt  of  the  Uiaud,  an  able  and 
hnmane  man.  Those  who  were  well  enough 
to  work  were  all  employed,  either  in  trade,  in 
hoabnudry,  or  aa  writers,  according  to  their 
previous  pnrsaila  and  quaillicalionH,  although 
avcosa  by  euriviuts  to  tbe  records  of  the  Island 
waa  expressly  forbidden  by  &  reguta^un  of  the 
Homo  Government.  I,  with  Bevprol  others, 
was  compelled  to  go  Into  the  hospitd,  where 
one  of  our  party,  an  athletic  Sussex  r4ruiing 
man,  died  of  the  epidemiu  superinduced  by 
the  homniiuy.  The  illness  of  the  men  was 
atttibnled  by  some  tu  the  chanu^e  uf  climate, 
but  that  theory  waa  negatived  by  tho  fact 
that  not  one  of  tho  free  officers,  who  landed 
with  na,  enfTcred  at  all.  It  is  Iteyond  doubt 
Uiat  dysenlery  and  deatli  were  in  numerous 
ioatances  solo  I  y  attributed  to  the  diet. 

The  hospital  was  a  lo"!"  atone  building  close 
to  the  sea.  Into  tho  ward  in  which  I  lay,  trn  low 
pallets  had  been  cromuied  with  diCUcaUy,  and 
Ihe  heat  waa  excessive ;  but  tliere  waa  a  still- 
ness about  the  place,  and  a  .gentle  manner 
with  my  aiek  companions,  subdued  by  suffer- 
iflg,  which  were  strange  after  the  nobe  and 
coarae  brutality  to  which  I  hod  been  an  long 
accustumed.  At  night-time  a  coolvr  nir  unme 
through  the  haif-op«ned  window,  and  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  lie  awake  and  listen  to  the 
rolling  of  tho  sea  upon  the  bench.  But,  aa 
might  be  expected,  there  was  little  there  to 
soothe  the  sufferer  in  the  weariness  of  lung 
sickness,  much  less  to  strengthen  his  aoul  in 
thai  last  moment  which  is  bo  terrible  in  its 
mystery  even  for  tlie  wisest  nod  the  beat. 
Many  of  the  most  daring  of  the  eonvicts  have 
wrung  a  kind  of  reapect  from  tlioae  over 
them  by  the  terror  of  tlieir  vengeance — some 
ruffians  indeed,  to  tny  knowlei^e,  have  even 
struck  those  high  in  command,  and  been 
suffered  to  go  unpnuiahed;  but  the  sick  and 
helpless  could  expect  littlo  considerntion. 
Several  deaths  occurred  while  I  was  there, 
and  the  senae  of  llie  suffering  around  me 
depressed  my  spirits  and  retarded  my  con- 
valescence. How  different  was  this  from  all 
that  1  had  previously  known  and  associated 
with  the  idea  of  the  sick-bed,  the  hushed 
and  darkened  room  where  you  alono  are  ill, 
and  overy  one  about  you  is  in  good  health, 
and  you  are  the  aole  object  of  their  pity  and 
attention!  Feverish  and  weary  with  long 
lying  on  my  hard  bed,  the  knowledge  that 
tbere  were  many  about  me  whose  iuffer- 
ings  were '  greater  than  mine,  instead  of 
conaoling  me,  seemed  to  shut  no  out  from  all 
compassion,  and  to  make  my  misery  still 
more  unendrfrsble.  Nothing  was  there  to 
remind  mo  that  sickness  was  on  exceptional 
Ktate,  no  token  of  health  or  cheerfulness  which 
I  too  might  hope  ono  day  to  regain  ; — the 
greatest  wretchedness  of  that  wrelched  spot 
brought  together  where  I  lay,  ail  life  seemed 
to  qie  sickly  and  oven>hadDW*ed  with  death. 
And  where  were  they  who,  the  last  time  I  had 
been  ill,  had  sought  by  a  hundred  ways  to 
make  my  sufferings  lighter  1    Whose  cares 


lOUgh      f^M 
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cvr'i  uii;  ri  tliry  fj.'iM*  ITIP  iio  ri'llff,  l»n»uuht 
still  ;i  ":i!;s'.]  ition  in  X\w.  kiiuilv  fi-rlln:'  v. liich 
tln'V  h:isi'..r  I  f     I)i«l  llu'V  still   l-'.'lii'Vi-  in  iiiv 


rcoojition  nnd  .'U'conimodution  tlic  Tu*.\t  iii<rht. 
Tlio  dis(ruslin«;  (K'tnils  of  Ihi;  labour  tliUH 
srleoti'd   I'ur   me,    I    will   not  ''o  into.     J'he 


innln-'-iP't' irj  sj.iitc  oi'all  ili.it  li.ul  l)"-'n  lirouu'lit  "  iloi'tor  pninti-d  out  varioiiH  labours  boKidev 
aL'ainst  uv  .'  '!'»»  aovw  of  tlioM*  bt'^ido  mo,  wril- !  that  of  writer,  such  us  hut-kocpor,  baf(-mender, 
iii;»li  wuru  out  uitli  pain,  lln'  :"p|)nKU'li  of.&c.,  suiti'd  to  uic,  and  prott'.»>t<*d  in  vain 
di'atli,  I  tlioii-rht,  niu.st  sv.vm  an  unai'i'ustomid  |  ajjainst  tlu?  invidious  cruulty  Ut  which  I  waa 
blcssini,':  but  to  nic  h(»w  tfrribic  was  the  i  subjiH-ted.  The  men  bcin<;  nhut  in  \iiv.  ward 
thrmolit  (if  dyinir  in  that  i»l:«co  i  There  j  about  ten  or  twelve  hours  every  ni<rht,  they 
were  tliii*4e  in  Knu'huid  for  whose  sakes,  did  not,  ()f  course,  sleep  all  tho  time.  To 
and  on  account  <»f  the  Korrow  and  shame  amuse  themselves  in  the  darkness  they  would 
which  my  convietiun  had  ]»r(Mi;^ht  upon  form  little  i^muips  to  listen  to  .one  of  their 
them,  I  prayi-d    fiTvc-ntly    to   be    spared    for   number  narratinj;   his   exploits.     Others  who 


that  (hiy  when  I  could  make  my  iimocence 
clear.  Tor  althou(>[h  with  mv  last  breath 
1  had  asserted  the  injustice  of  my  sentence,  in 
languatrv  ho  stroni(  that  any  doubts  which 
they  uiifjht  hold  would  liave  been  dispelled, 
who  was  there  to  communicate  the  last 
words  of  a  dyin*;  convict  to  his  friends  the 
other  side  of  the  globe?  Jt  was  this  thought 
which  ur^ifd  mu  to  obtain  ink  and  paper, 
which  I  did  with  much  diflicuUy,  in  order  to 
write  a  complete  history  and  explanation  of 
my  case,  in  the  hope  of  finding  means  of 
forwarding,'  it  to  England.  I'his  tusk,  thongh 
accomplished  with  great  diHiculty,  was  the 
principle  which  1  believe,  alone  sustained  mo 
in  that  miserable  place.  Ill  as  1  was,  I  never 
failed  to  avail  myself  of  an  opportunity  for 
continuing  my  task,  some  times  hurriedly  con- 
cealing my  manuscript  under  the  bed-clothes 
at  the  sound  of  a  footstep,  with  an  anxious 
fcjir  lest  some  one  would  deprive  me  of  my 
papers,  or  in  a  moment  destroy  the   fruit  of 


had  nothing  exciting  to  tell  in  this  way  were 
dri^'en  to  relate  .little  stories,  often  of  tlie 
most  childish  kind.  It  was  a  strange  thing, 
and  full  of  matter  for  reflection,  to  hear  men, 
in  whose  rough  tones  I  sometimes  recognised 
some  of  the  most  stolid  and  hardened  of  the 
prisoners,  gravely  narrating  an  imperfectly 
remembered  version  of  such  childish  stories 
as  **  Jack  the  (iiant  Killer,"  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  their  companions,  who,  with  equal 
gravity,  would  correct  him  from  their  own 
recollections,  or  enter  into  a  ridiculons  dis- 
cussion on  some  of  the  facts.  Familiar  as 
they  were  with  crime — in  all  that  concerned 
book-lore  they  were  but  children,  and  when 
they  found  themselves  driven  to  seek  some 
amusement  for  tho  mind,  the  old  nursery 
tales — the  fuoC  of  their  knowing  which,  I 
thought^  showed  that  in  infancy,  at  least, 
some  one  had  regartled  them  with' affection — 
were  all  th.it  they  could  find.  Seeing  thi.s, 
I  tried  tlu^  (experiment   of  some  stories  from 


my  labours;  until  at  length  one  day  I  saw  it   Knglish  and  Koman  History,  to  which  they 
fmished.     I  have   not   forgotten  ^ow  joyfully    listened  with   eager  attention,  urging  me  to 


I  wrote  the  last  sheet.     That  day  1  hid  the 
whole  of  the   manuscript  under  my   pillow. 


rept-at  and  extend  my  narr.'itives. 

When  I  had  been  on  the  Island  about  ten 


and  slept  a  sweetiT  and  a  longer  sh*ep  than    weeks,  a  most  desperate   attempt   at    escape 
I  had  known  since  I  lell  Kngland.  I  was  made  by  a  party  of  prisoners.     The  ship 

The  relief  allbrded  by  the  change  of  rations,  in  which  we  ]>erformed  our  voyage  had  since 
aided  by  proper  medicines,  enabled  me  in  been  to  Sydney,  and  returned  with  provisions 
about  a  month  to  leave  that  acen<»  of  misery  ;  and  troopM.  A  gang  of  prisoners,  about 
and  death.  I  was.  however,  still  in  a  very  twenty  in  number,  had  been  empl(»yed  as  a 
weakly  condition,  and  as  the  doctor  reported  ,  boat's  crew  to  assist  in  bringing  the  stores  as 
me  unlit  for  severe  physical  labour,  and  it  i  well  as  the  trot)ps  from  tho  ship.  Whilst 
was  custj)niary  to  allow  the  siiperintendenls  enga^red  in  this  labour,  a  well  organised  eun- 
of  dirterent  divisions  of  convicts  the  ser\ices  spiracy  was  ft)rmed  to  effect  their  escape,  and 
as  writers  of  such  t»f  them  as  had  been  well  I  which   nt*arly   succeeded.     For  this  purpose. 


educated,  and  two  or  three  of  our  party  had 
been  so  ein|»h»yed,  I  rejoiced  to  find  that 
several  applications  were  now  made  for  my 
services.  For  reasons  not  then  known  to  nu*. 
these  applications  were  refusal,  and  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  appointed  *■  Wardsman  :" 


this  was  by  far  the  nm«t  hiathsome.  perilous,  although  political  conspiracies, 
and  unhealthy  occupation  of  the  Island.  Its  lautjjit  by  histiiry,  are  alm<»st  invariably 
duties  were  to  preserve  order  in  a  tlormitory  '  broULrht  to  light  by  the  treaehi-ry  or  cowardice 
of  two  hundred  criminals,  many  of  whom,  as  of  oni«  of  the  confederates, '  plots  aiiicmg 
RubsiMpient  events  show»'d,  would  not  scrupl*' i  com  itts  are  rarely  divuli^id  e\en  by  those 
to  takt^  the  life  of  an  individual  wlu»,  liki*  \\l>«»,  ha iisir  no  interest  in  the  venture,  have 
myself,  was  at  once  their  drudLr«^  ami  llieir  bi-.-n  ;u'i-identally  made  privy  to  it.  These 
oversciT.  Locked  in  with  tiiesr  rurii-iiis.  i  pn'visiims  tlu-y  found  jipportunities  of  burving 
from  s-\en  in  the  »'vening  until  .si\  oVhu-k  on  in  tin-  sands  uV  the  sca-sjiore.  at  a  place  ealU-d 
the  foil. iwiiiiT  iMi»rnin;r,  my  task  w.is  til. -n  ti»  W  ifidri.i:!  I'uint,  about  half-a-mile  distant. 
c/e;i/iso  :unl  purify  their  dormUory   Vot  vW.Vt  \'VUv!\vi  bviiej;  no    harbour,   the  vessel    lav   at 


I 


provisions  and  other  requisites  had  been  got 
t(Jir«'llu*r — probably  spared  from  their  own 
njesses,  or  contributed  by  other  convicts  to 
whom  they  had  contmunicated  their  inten- 
tions. I'jverylhing  was  kept  a  profound 
secret :    ft)r    it    is    a    remarkable    fact    that, 

as    we    are 
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•boat  a  mile  from  the  be^cb.  All  being  pre- 
pared, ODO  inoraiiig  the  boat  htl  Ute  aboro  oa 
naunl,  wilh  a  crew  consiBling  of  twelve 
prjaooerVi  •  eoxawaia,  and  three  soldiers  wllb 
pietols  loaded.  About  bsif  vray  to  the  ship.the 
wbole  (if  the  prisoners,  opon  some  signal  from 
their  ringleader,  ross  simultaneously,  snd 
flung  thumsekes  upon  the  eoxswrun  nnd 
guant  before  they  had  time  to  fire.  The 
coxswain  waa  instantly  aceiired  nnd  boaod; 
but  the  soldiers  were  eitlier  thrown  into  the 
sen,  or  ta  their  fright  lenped  overboard.  The 
head  of  the  gang,  Dick  Pearson,  b  daring 
follow  who  hod  been  a  seaman  and  who  iiid^ 
the  escape  of  the  man  at  SymoD'a  Bny,  Heizod 
the  helm  and  directed  the  boat  towards  the 
headland,  called  Windmill  Point,  to  take  in 
their  aoppliea  and  some  of  their  confederatet. 
These  latter,  however,  had  been  detaiood  by 
■ome  ncctdcntal  circa mataoeea,  and  the  boat 
WU  kept  lying  off  until  it  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  some  parties  on  the  shore  near  this 
Mint,  fla  well  as  of  the  captain  of  the  ship. 
The  militorr  were  immediately  aummoned  to 
the  spot  Signs  were  made  to  them  to  ship 
their  oars  in  token  of  surrender,  but  Dick 
Pearson  was  not  the  man  to  yield,  or  to  alli 
the  others  to  cive  way  to  their  ft<ars.  Tli 
were  within  half  musket-sbot  fraoi  the  she 
but  he,  alttine  still  at  the  helm  coolly  ateeri 
1^  boat,  ordered  them,  in  a  voice  that  conlH 
b»  heard  from  the  shore,  to  pull  for  their 
livea.  The  soldiers  lerelled,  the  word  was 
given  to  fire,  and  immediately  a  line  of 
nosketry  flashed  and  cracked  along  the  beach. 
When  the  smoke  cleared  away,  however, 
tho  soldiers  being  armed  with  the  good  old 
Btiliah  mmkct,  the  men  were  still  seen 
rowing  in  the  boat,  their  daring  leader  sitting 
still  at  the  helm  apparently  untouched  ; 
and.  although  several  volliea  were  dischoreed 
before  they  were  completely  out  of  gunsbot 
range,  not  one  of  the  party  was  strucK.  The 
aulineera,  although  they  had  not  been  able 
te  aecnre  their  provisions,  put  out  to  sea  With 
all  speed.  It  was  well  known  am 
convii'ts  that  such  altempla  have  almost 
invarinbiy  failed  ;  and  in  all  eases  hare  been 
attended  with  privations,  in  comparison  with 
which,  what  they  endured  on  the  island  were 
insigoilicant.  But  the  passion  for  liberty  is 
Ko  mere  flourish  ofpoeta  and  orators.  Bome- 
thiagtnore  than  a  consideration  of  the  com- 
paralivo  uateriai  enjoyments  of  the  one  and 
the  other  slate,  is  st  (be  bottom  of  that 
longing  to  he  free,  which  will  aometimes 
itiilucu  oven  those  to  whom  every  generous 
sentiment'  would  leem  to  he  unknon'o,  to 
inear  risks  disproportion  ed  to  the  utmost 
inoreaso  of  personal  comfort  which  they  can 
expect  to  gain.  The  position  of  many  on  the 
Island,  in  comparison  with  their  previous  life, 
eould  not  have  been  extremely  irksome;  but 
of  restraint  is  continually  wilh 
them,  becoming,  at  lost,  almost  insupportnbto. 
';  is,  indeed,  no  problem  to  me,  tjiat  these 
ien,1ii  apite  of  the  preparations  for  retaking 


them,  which  they  coold  see  on  shore  and 
aboard  the  vessel,  and  which  mado  their 
escape  hopeless,  continued  to  strain  every 
scle  for  thur  miserable  chance  of  getting 
.  on  the  wide  ocean,  without  sail,  compass, 
provisions.  The  captain,  observing  their 
motions  and  having  tbt.'  wind  in  hia  favour, 
effectually  hemmed  them  In,  end  they  were 
compelled  to  surrender.  Knowing  the  general 
character  of  the  men,  and  the  feeling  which 
animates  them,  1  do  not  doubt  that  if  tbey 
had  hod  any  arms  they  would  even  then  have 
made  a.  desperate  resistance ;  and  of  this  the 
records  of  attempts  to  escape  from  the  laland 
1  abundant  instances.  A  lengthened 
itigation  subsequently  took  place.  The 
soldiers  swore  that  they  were  seized  upon 
and  violently  dung  overboard ;  the  prisoners, 
on  the  other  hand,  protested  that  they  leaped 
into  the  sea  in  their  fright,  or  accidentally 
fell  over  in  the  struggle. 

In  favour  of  the  latter  view  there  was  a 
■troDg  circumstance,  and  which  ahowed  so 
much  humanity  as  to  create  great  doubt 
whether  they  were  fairly  chargeable  with 
the  cruelty  of  purchasing  their  own  liberty, 
with  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  the  guara. 
The  men,  seeing  the  soldiers  struggling  in  the 
water,  threw  to  them  one  of  the  oara,  to  which 
they  clung  until  tbey  were  picked  up  by  a 
boat  from  the  shore.  It  waa  of  course  a  very 
imporlaut  question,  whether  the  mutineers 
bad  been  merely  guilty  of  an  attempt  to 
escape,  or  whether  to  that  was  added  the 
crime  of  an  attempt  of  murder.  The  men 
were  afterwards  tried  bya  jury  of  live  military 
officers;  when  the  guard,  uncatecbiaed, echoed 
of  course  the  statements  in  their  depositions ; 
and  the  accused  were  all  convicted  and  con- 
demned to  deatli.  This  sentence  would,  I  feel 
sure,  have  been  carried  into  effect,  but  for  the 
interposition  of  the  chaplun.  Ai  it  was,  their 
original  sentences  were  extended  to  transpor- 
tation for  life. 

It  was  during  my  residence  on  the  Island  that 
the  famous  massacre,  headed  by  Westwood, 
alias  Jacky-Jacky,  already  deaeribed  in  a  pre- 
vious number  of  Household  Worda,  took  place. 
One  of  the  principal  causes  which  led  to  that 
fearful  outbreak  was  the  stoppage  of  the  daily 
allowance  of  two  pounds  of  potatoes,  which, 
from  the  soltnesa  of  the  beef,  wore  in  that  hot 
climate  almost  absolutely  necessary.  Upon 
the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  an  equivalent 
for  these  two  pounds  of  sweet  potatoes  was 
sought,  and  it  was  at  length  determined  by  the 
ithorities  that  two  ounces  of  raw  salt  pork, 


should 


being  exactly  similar  in  money 
bcgiven  us  a  substitute.  The  officwl  report 
says :  "  This  bos  created  much  disaatiafaclion 
among  the  men  generally,  from  the  very  small 
quanuty,  which  could,  with  due  regard  to  the 
public  purse,  be  apportioned:  and  ao  difficult 
h.i»  it  been  to  make  the. men  comprehend  the 
equity  of  such  an  equivalent,  that  a  large 
number  for  n  long  time  refused  to  receive  it, 
in  the  hope  that  some  other  substitute  would 
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iiltirn;it«:ly  Ik;  granted  thcni."  The  substitu- 
tion (»f  two  ounces  of  pork  for  two  pounds  of 
pot;itoi\s  was  an  exasptTntin;^  mockiTy,  whii-h 
tlio  mm  boro  with  patience  until  the  sudden 
sei/.nre  rtf  all  their  puts  ami  cookin;,^  utensils, 
when  an  outl)roak  ensued,  resulting  in  n  fearful 
loss  ot  life. 

Fourteen  men,  in  all,  wore  tried  by  special 
commis-Hion  for  the  Jackv-Jackv  massacre. 
An  eye-witness  of  theproc<'edinirs  on  the  trial 
staters  that  the  majority  m^inifested  no  con- 
trition for  thiMr  oU'enee.  Some  laughed  and 
jested:  others  browbeat  witnesses  in  ft  style 
quite  professional,  and,  I  presume,  acquired 
in  a  long  experience  of  courts  of  justice  in 
England.  One  luldressed  the  Court  at  con- 
Hiderable  length,  after  having  cleverly  ex- 
amined the  witnesses,  speaking  tluently  and 
well,  enumerating  ail  the  weak  points  in  the 
evidence  against  him,  and  noting  every  dis- 
crepancy in  the  f.icls.  This  man  was  more 
deeply  implicated  than  any,  except  Westwood. 
Another,  an  Irish  lad  of  scarce  twenty  veara 
of  age,  began  hU  defence  by  calling  a  witness, 
whom,  after  a  careful  pi^raonal  scrutiny,  he 
dismissed  without  a  question,  professing  "  n<it 
to  like  the  look  of  the  f -How."  Having  called 
another  witness,  wlio  de-eribed  himself  as  a 
"  scourger  or  ilagellator,"  much  merriment 
ensued  among  the  prisoners,  and  the  Irish  lad 
fmally  joked  him  out  of  the  witness-box,  and 
called  another,  with  whom  the  following 
dialogue  took  |)lace : — 

Prisnnf.r,  You're  Darker,  I  believe? 

Witnrs!:.  I  am. 

Prisnnrr.  You've  an  extensive  ac«iuaintance 
on  the  island  ? 

Wihh^ss.  I  know  the  men  on  the  settlement 
mostly. 

Pris(nirr.  Divil  doubt  ye  !  It's  tlu'  big 
roffues  is  best  known.  Now  Darker,  tell  me. 
Ditln't  ye  some  months  ago  say  to  a  man  on 
this  i.sland,  that  you  had  so  much  \illany  in 
yir  head,  that  it  was  juhursting  out  at  yir  ears  .' 

Here  the  jnilg«''s  patience  was    exhausted. 
Although  such  scenes    are  common  on  sueh 
occasions,  and    \\w.   witness  was   tirden'tl    to  | 
aU-md  down.     Twelve  were  found  guilty.     On  '. 
hearing  their  sentences  they  became  extrenu'ly  ! 
violent,  cursing  the  prosecutor  and  all  con- ! 
nected  with  the  trial.     Westwooil  alone  was 
calm  and  onlerly.     At  the  eonelusi<»n  of  tin- 
sentence  he  rose,  and    in   a  calm,  unbroken 
voice  addn-sseil  the  Court.     He  seemed  con- 1 
trite,  but  had   lost  none  of  that  coolness  antl  i 
air  of    resolution    which    had   characterised 
him  throughout.      He  expressed  deep  sorrow 
for  his  share  in  the  massacre,  senaihle  that  he 
could  say  but  little  in  extenuation  of  it.     He 
expected  to  sulVer,  and  was  content  to    die, 
but  reuretled   that  innocent    men   should  he 
involved  in  the  punishment.     It  was  observed,  I 
however,  that  he  did  not  mention  any  names. 
He   went   on     to   say   thai     he    entered    life 
with  a  kindly  feeling  towards  his  fellow.m»*n, 
which  had  lieen  chanifeil  into  misanthropv  bv  ' 
b/ifj»h  treatment,  fraud,  and   crueltv.     *•  Since' 


childhood,"  ho  exclaimed,  "  I  have  never 
known  what  kindness  was.  I  have  struggled 
for  lil)erty,and  have  robbed,  when  in  the  bush, 
to  supply  the  cravings  of  nature — but  I  never 
raised  my  hand  against  a  fellow-ereatnre  till 
the  jiresent  time."  Ho  complained  bitterly 
of  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  received,  not 
at  Norfolk  Island,  but  previously  in  Van 
Dieman^s  Land.  It  w.'m  said  by  an  ofliccr  on 
the  Island  th:it,  in  his  case,  there  was  some 
ground  for  the  complaint;  for  he  bad  heard 
that  an  act  (d'  brut^dity  on  the  part  of  an 
overseer  was  the  occasion  of  Westwood's  ab- 
sconding and  taking  to  those  courses,  which 
now,  at  the  age  ui'  twenty-six,  brought  him  to 
an  iixnominious  end. 

T[ie  twelve,  wi-re  hanged,  with  five  others,  a 
few  days  afterwards ;  the  ollice  of  executioner 
being  filled  by  two  convicts  wh<»  volunteered 
their  services.  Tlu'ro  were  upwards  of  twenty 
candidates  for  the  appointment.  One  of  the 
two  men  selected  stated,  in  his  written 
application,  that  having  been  n  notorious 
oll'ender  and  now  divply  penitent  for  his  past 
misconiluet,  he  *•  Iniped  to  be  permitted  to  re- 
trieve his  character  by  serving  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  present  occasion." 

I  continued  at  my  disgusting  employment 
of  wardsman  for  sixteen  months,  only  in- 
terrupted by  the  fretjuent  illness  and  returns 
to  tli(^  hospittl  which  it  produced.  It  was  not 
until  tile  good  chaplain,  wlio  w:is  at  my  pallet- 
side  everv  d  iv,  believed  me  to  be  d vinir,thut  Iho 
doctors  rocommendation  w;is  partially  eoia- 
p!ied  with.  1  was  removed  to  the  Casi-.-ules 
— a  nioH'  salubrious  part  of  the  Island; 
tluMigli  even  tln-re  I  was  ordered  to  perform 
the  Very,  duties  which  had  so  repeatedly 
brought  m-.^  ti>  the  brink  of  the  gr.-ive.  The 
change  of  jiir,  however,  had  a  beni'lici.d  elTect, 
hut,  I  had  no  sooner  recovereil  my  strength, 
than  I  was  <inlered  back,  and  s»*nt  tj)  field 
laliour  in  a  In-avy  gang,  with  a  doubly  con- 
victed felon  for  my  overseer — notorious  for  his 
severity,  antl  ftir  the  irritating  and  frivob>us 
accus.itiiuis  he  eonstaislly  made  acrairiMt  tlw 
twentv-four  men  committed  to  his  control  ; 
eitlnr  of  whom  he  could  at  any  mi»ment  get 
tlou'LTc*!  or  iinprisoneil  upon  his  unsuppr>rted 
testimony.  Fortunately  I  did  not  incur  his 
displeasure. 

(.'overcil  with  dirt,  we:ikened  from  insu!)]- 
cient  fcMid ;  sometimes  drenched  with  r.iin,  at 
others,  standing  up  to  my  knei's  in  slush,  jind 
undrr  a  broiling  sun  that  made  the  mud  steam 
aroun<l  me,  I  continued  at  this  horrihle  labour 
for  three  mtuitlis,  when  a  vacancy  occurred  in 
a  writership,  \\hich  it  was  fouml  dilbcult  to 
till  up.  and  the  eonnnandant  was  at  lenirth 
t'juupi'lled  to  yii'ld  to  a  pressin^f  application 
for  niv  serviers.  I  was,  tluTi'fore,  at  length 
pcrmilt«'d  to  l.»y  aside  the  hoe  for  the  pen  ; 
hut  even  in  this  improved  condition,  I  had  the 
saiiu*  r:>tions,  and  was  at  tin-  desk  from  ri\e 
in  the  nj-^rnini;  until  rrine  at  night  :  and 
when  my  appetite  for  the  coarse  foud  wliich  f 
had  been  able  to  eat  when  toiling  in    the  open 
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air  waa  destroyed  by  the  cto«e  sedcotar;  ton- 
finemeut,  and  my  bu  peri  □  ten  dent  naked  for 
me  the  tndulgeiKre  of  a  little  milk  dftily,  in 
iiDU  uf  the  Biill  meat  whii'h  I  eoald  not  eat,  it 
WBS  refused. 

Amoof  the  tnany  remarlcBble  prisoners  in 
tbe  islniid,  by  do  means  Iho  least  bo  wna  my 
predecessor  in  this  writurship.  lie  waa  a 
native  of  Bengul,  where  ha  hoA  reeeireil  on 
oxcelluot  edaciilion  ;  wus  a  Roe  classic,  ftnd 
spoke  several  modern  languages  diieutly.  Ho 
had  acquired  considerable  distinctioa  in  the 
British  l<«ion  in  Spain.  Upon  his  return  to 
England  he  fell  into  d'Bslpatcd  and  extrava- 
gant habits,  to  support  which  he  forged  W\» 
of  cxchanga  on  a  British  aobleniOD,  whose 
ocqunintaDVe  be  bad  made.  He  was  o 
good-looking  but  delicate  man,  and  food  of 
comparing  himself  with  Abd-el-Knder,  to 
whose  portraits  ho  bore  a  strong  resem- 
biu)L-e. 

Wo  had  prisoners  from  every  part  of  the 
British  doajinions,  and,  indeed,  from  aloioat 
every  pait  of  the  world.  Besides  English,  Irish, 
Scotch,  Frenohiiien,  Italians,  and  Germans, 
there  were  Chinamen  from  Hong  Kong.  Abo- 
riginea  from  New  Holland,  VVest  Indian 
Blacks,  Greeks.  Caffres,  and  Malaya.  Among 
these  were  soldiers,  for  desertion,  idiots,  mad- 
men, bo3rs  of  seventeen,  and  old'  men  of 
eighty.  All  these  were  indiscriminately 
herded  together,  without  reference  to  age, 
crime,  nation,  or  any  other  distinction. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  conduct  oflhe  prisoners 
to  me  was  extremely  kind.  Thus,  when  it 
was  my  turn  to  carry  a  bundle  of  heavy  hoes 
to  the  field,  they  would  frequently  insist  upon 
relieving  me  of  the  load.  Upon  one  occasion, 
whilst  drawing^  water  from  a  deep  wc>ll,  my 
straw  hat  (which  had  been  ordered  by  the 
dtlctor)  fell  to  the  bottom  ;  upon  which,  one 
of  the  men,  whom  I  scarcely  knew,  imme- 
dktely  caught  hold  of  the  chain,  and  insisted 
upon  descending  to  fetch  it.  It  was  in  vain  I 
enlroated  him  not  to  incur  such  a  risk  merely 
for  a  bat,  and  pointed  out  the  insecurity  of 
the  chain.  He  went  down,  and  I  stood 
walching  with  trembling  anxiety  at  the  top. 
AX  length,  to  my  unspeakable  relief,  he  was 
wound  up  ogaiq ;  when  ho  handed  me  the 
hatisaying,  "One  good  turn  deserves  another." 
What  the  good  turn  may  have  been  that 
I  had  done  him,  I  never  had  the  slightest 

Nothing,  however,  oould  indnce  them  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  thieviag.  They  soon 
stole  my  shoes  while  1  was  asleep.  When  i 
humane  officer  observed  me  working  at  thi 
wster-curt  barefoot,  in  a  heavy  rain,  be  sen 
ma  s  pair  of  his  own  boots.  The  untiring 
kindneas  of  the  young  roan  convicted  of 
forgery,  whose  despair  and  autferines  on  board 
■hip  I  hni^e  already  described,  I  *hall  ever 
remember  with  the  deepest  gratitude.  Fre- 
qHntty,  when  he  found  me  sinking  under  my 
haavj  trials,  be  would  insist  upon  sharing 
my  taak.    It  was  the  happiest  moment  ol' 


my  life  upon  the  Island,  when  an  opportunity 
presented  itself  of  mnking  him  some  return. 
He  had  from  the  first  been  employed  na  chief 
writer  in  an  office,  and  discharged  his  duties 
most  exemplary  mHnner  for  eighteen 
months,  when  a  few  sticks  of  toli.icco  werA 
found  concealed  in  the  clothes  of  a  fellow 
clerk:  and  my  friend  waa  suspected  of  being 
a  party  to  its  introduction  into  the  office. 
Dishonesty  was  not  imputed  to  either  of 
Ihem;  but  the  use  of  tobacco,  or  the  traffic 
.it,  was  Bgravo offence.  They  were.accord- 
gtv,  for  the  first  time,  both  sent  into  the 
Mto  work  in  a  broiling  ann  in  the  gullies. 
After  a  few  days  I  successfully  employed 
some  influence  which  1  had  now  acquired, 
and  got  my  friend  again  placed  in  an  office, 
where  he  remained. 

Wretched  as  mj  condition  was  here,  it  waa 
not  without  its  agreeable,  and   even   happy 
lisd  become 


better  known  by  the  Investigations  which  took 
a  expressed  towards  me, 


known  by 
a  svmpaih; 


civil  and  military  officers  generally.  They 
entvrod  into  conversation  with  me  in  the 
course  of  their  walks  and  rides,  whether  they 
found  me  in  the  ward,  at  the  stone-heap,  in 
the  plough-field,  or  at  the  desk.  Anxious  to 
be  as  useful  as  possible,  I  every  evening  in 
the  week,  as  welt  as  morning  and  anemoon 
Sundays,  taught  in  the  schools  and  dia- 
tribnled  booksamong  the  men.  These  duties 
brought  me  into  freqnent  eommunicatioa 
with  the  chaplain,  who  would  sometimes 
detain  me  a  whole  evening.  In  the  charm  of 
'  '  refined  society  and  ioBtrucUve  converso,- 
,  I  have,  for  the  time,  forgotten  my 
and  condition.  Often,  when  the  lost  bell 
announced  the  moment  for  lockior  up  for  the 
night,  I  seemed  to  be  rudely  awakened  from 
some  pleasant  dream.  What  a  change  of 
ceoe  and  of  company,  from  the  chaplain  and 
lis  library,  to  the  convicts  and  their  loath- 
omo  hut! 

My  duties  now  frequently  took  me  to 
nrious  parts  of  the  Island,  afibrding  me 
ipportunitiea  of  remarking  its  beauties.  Ila 
entire  length  is  about  ten  miles ;  its  breadth 
.bout  seven.  It  is  evidertlyof  recent  volcanic 
isin.     It  is  beautifully  diversified  by  bills 


bo  do  not  have  to  laboar  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  the  climate  is  luxurious — a  delicious 
sea-breeze  playing  conatautly  over  the  Island. 
Peaches,  guavas,  grapes,  bananas,  and  other 
fruits  grow  everywhere.  In' the  gardens  of 
the  officcra,  pomegranates,  loquots,  and  other 
deliuioDB  fruits  were  in  great  perfection. 
In  winter,  pea«,  cabbages,  and  other  European 
ve^etablea  are  produced  in  abundance. 

The  coast  is  every  where  indented  with  bays 
and  inlets.  In,  one  of  these  retired  nooka  1 
have  sometimes  enjoyed  a  bath  which  a  prince 
might  have  envied.  The  woods  were  filled 
with  parrots  and  other  birds  of  magnifieent 
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plunifijre ;  Imt  their  notes  were  most  nioiio- 
tonoiis.  Tluj  birds  of  th«  Paeiiic  isles  liave 
no  soiii,'.  'J'lie  iiiijhts  in  Norfolk  Islaml  are 
more  iM-anlitul  tlian  a  Kuropean  can  imajrine. 
The  moon  jriw.s  a  li«r|it  by  whieii  a  newspaper 
may  be  rra<l  with  ease.  The  air  is  jjoncrally 
clear;  ami  diirini:  the  wriler^hip,  wlicn  1 
had  u  hut  to  mysulf  in  the  midst  of  a  hir;^^' 
pardi'H,  I  liavc  freipiently  at  dead  of  ni<;lit 
left  my  liammook  and  walked  about  the 
fjarden,  with  no  other  chithinjj  than  my  ni«4ht- 
dress,  without  experieucinq;  the  slightest  ill 
etfeet. 

Wo  had  but  one  storm  durinj'  mv  ^Uiv 
there,  but  that  was  ter'rifie !  Sucli  rain  I  it 
came  down  rather  in  sheets  than  in  drops; 
and  the  thunder  seemed  to  sliake  the  verv 
island.  Snow  had  not  been  seen  for  many 
years.  None  of  the  trees  are  deciduous,  ami 
the  pasture-lands  there  presi'ut  the  appear- 
ance of  Ji  rifh  jjreen  \  el  vet.  Mount  l*itt^  a 
thouaantl  f»H"t  above  the  level  of  the  st-a,  is 
crowned  with  trees  of  the  richest  foliaj^e  and 
every  variety  of  tint.  Conspicuous  nmonj,'st 
them  rises  the  j[jraeeful  Nortolk  Island  pine. 
The  lanes  in  many  parts  of  the  Island  are 
lined  on  each  side  by  lemon  trees,  mt'ctin:: 
overhead,  and  hun^'  with  the  j^oldfu  fruit, 
forniinj;  a  frajrrant  bower  miles  i:i  len;rth. 
The  harbour  of  Svdnev  is  hijihlv  pieturesiiiu' ; 
Ceylon  is  mairnificent  in  .sciin'ry;  antl  lIuTi' 
are  parts  of  Van  Difmiurs  I^md  of  jrreat 
beauty ;  but  Norfolk  Inland  is  the  lovelit'^t 
spot  I  ever  bi'lu'id.  How  RtranLfi-,  1  havi- 
otlt'U  thou^iht,  that  such  a  l*,;r:idi'^'.'  shnuld 
be  the  ciiost'n  abode  of  the  rcfusi*  (»reriruin.'ils, 
doubly  and  trrbly  sifti-d. 

I  had  jKissi'd  two  yt'cirs  jind  sIn  mouths  on 
the  Islaml  v.ln*n  news  .•irri\t'd,  th;it,  iu  con- 
secpu'iu'e  of  n^pri'sontations  rii;i«I>.'  U>  [Iw  hn'iu- 
autlioritifs  of  tin*  abomiiiatioiis  and  u\U- 
Ifovernmeiit  in  that  si'tth-tuont,  the  <'st'4b!is|i> 
ment  was  ti»  be  br«»kt*n  up:  and  I  w.is 
removed  with  three  hundn-d  otlur .prlsdiu-rs 
to  Van  Dieman's  L-md. 

For  more  than  three  vs'ars  I  Ijad  mw  been 


week  after  my  removal  to  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  I  received  the  intellii:<'nce  that  a 
c«)nditional  "pardon"  had  arrived,  giving 
me  liberty,  thoufrh  without  permission  to 
land  in  Kn(.dand. 

The  superintendent,    who    communicated 
to   me   this  news,  wiid,    "  ^'ou    mnst    jjire 
me   your  prison   cluthin;,%    and    proceed    fo 
Hoburt  Town,   where   you   will  receive  the 
necessary    document."     Havin^f    no    clothes 
of    my    own,  <»r  any   money   or  friends  to 
assist  me  in  that  part,  1  asked  what  clotlies 
would  be  «,'iven  or  lent  me  to  travid  in.     To 
this  he  merely  replie<l,   "  1    have   no  orders 
about   that.''    Tiu?   principal   conimunicatinn 
with  Hobart  Town  was  by  water,  but  as  the 
pardon  was  unaccompanied  by  any  authority 
for  a  free  passaL'e,  1   Wiis  unable  to   obt.'dn 
one.     By    land   it   was   about  ninety   miles, 
thfon^di  an  almost  nntrodtlen  re^don — a  ffum 
tree  wildi-mos — without  for  the  greater  part 
any  roads,  except  a  Mlijjht  kinil  of  sheep  track, 
at  many  places  ijuite  etfaceil  by  heavy  niins  ; 
but  1  W.MS  compel U'd  t«»   ijo,  and  for  aught 
that  the  (ioveniment  provided  me,  under  such 
extraordinary   ei re u instances,  I    might    have 
wandered  to  Hobart  Town  naked  and  with- 
out food.     My  ndserable    fellow   prisoners, 
iiowever,  had  more  conipassion,  and  clubbed 
toiTfther  such    few    othl  articles  of  wenrinir 
apjK'irel  a«4  they  happened  to  j»ossess;   and  the 
snpirinteiiui-nt  and   the   reli;fions    instructor 
klrnlly  eLed  nut  the  charity  (»f  those  whoso 
l«l!n\v  e:ipti\e  I   had  so  loni^  been,  to  <*nabb.' 
m«!  to  srt  out  upon  my  jt»urney — a  wander- 
iui,'     nnrnlieant     nunul    llu'    eartli  —  h:ivin£»' 
the    I'lVed    resf'lve    to    ]>roeeed    t<»     I'ari**,   a 
distinee  «<!*  twenty  tliousnnd  mlu-*,  ti'.ere  to 
ri'uew   my   strn_",'le   for  that  justii-.-   v.h.ieh   I 
knew    iiiunI  be  the  n'-ult  of  a  re-fxamination 
«»f  the  f  ;e!N  n\'  my  e;.s»'.     I  snmetirm  n  tr.ivelh.d 
thirty   miles  of  ili.-it  wrarv,  tlioU'.di   \Vf]eoitu> 
j«»urrii-y,  \\it!:.Mit  serinif  ii  human  beinij  from 
whorn  to  iriipiire   my   way.     Knowini:,  Iiow- 
ever. the  ]»(>siiion  of  llob.iit  Town,  the  s:m 
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si-rsni  :i.s  iny  eojnpass  by  day,  arul  the  st.-irs 
de|>rived  <d*  my  liberty.  '•Ib)pe  det\'rr«'.r" ;  by  njirljt.  My  cour^i' soiuetiii.es  lav  alnnLT  the 
had,  long  sin»'e,  made  n:y  heart  >iek.  Letters  j  M'.'i-eo..sl :  bisi  (i!i.m;«t  <lei'p  in  the \\ nods,  mi 
and  statements,  which  I  had  niy^^elf  v»riJt«'r>,  i  erpePLiinix  Iroin  wliieh,  the  .scenery  was  often 
and  despatehed  to  Kn^daml  uiuler  tin-  i.'rf.iti'.st  j  extrnnely  beauiit'ul.  Aft«r  croo^slni^^  nionri- 
dillieulties,  while  hibourinir  in  the  fields,  :jMil  j  t.-.ins  :.:.d  for«iin!r  streams,  and  slei'pirj'_r  oeen- 
while  siek  in  the  hospital,  had  servnl  to  kn-p  |  siori.-illy  i'l  the  >!i:ide  <»f  a  tree,  in  thri'i*  days 
alive  my  hopes:  and  it  was  well  f..r  nu*.  j  and  llin-e  ni-Jit-j  1  re:ie.hed  my  deslinatitm. 
perhaps,  when  alter  lixing  the  time  that  niM'^t  I  Had  a  .staj^e  .harletpiin  .sudiJi-nly  iikuIo  bis 
elapse  before  a  reply  could  be  returne«l,  and  I  app-.araniM',  he  could  searcely  have  :.ttrni'ted 
marking  an\l«)usly  the  months  as  tln-y  mlled  1  r-u-re  .-.iteMtlon  than  1  tlid.  iii  my  motlrv.  ill- 
away,  1  eaifi'rly  watched  lor  the  arrival  of  a  ■  titlin;r  *^iilt.  1  was,  howevi-r,  soon  metamnr- 
vessel  in  the  harbour,  that  1  was  ij:n«»r.:nt  of  j  pln»sid.  JK-inir  umst  kindly  reeeivid  by  tlie 
the  laet  that  scar.-ely  one  of  tlu>e  appt'ais  ;  ('haj«!ain  aii«l  tlrv  Ju'l're  of  As>i/e  v»li(i  b;id 
ever  reached  its  ihstinalion,  and  tliat  one  :  known  nu'  i.'i  mv  captivity, 
npnu  which  I  had  most  reliiMi,  jiddres^Ml  by-.  Alter  a  bri.-f  stay  at  lbd»ait.  Town.ai.h  d  by 
the  chaplain  of  tin-  Island  to  the  tirst  Minlst-r '  subM-ripJions  iVorn  the  LieMts  rrint-d'overrior 
of  the  0(»wn,  hail  got  no  furthi-rtiian  no!);.rt  .  :ir:-l  otis.r  principal  inhabitants.  |  tcKdc  .ship 
Tc»wn.  At  h'n«itli,  however,  tlie  nobh-  e\i  r- "  lor  S\d!:«y.  Hen- my  ca-se  v.;.s  fnlly  rexiiwed 
tious  (d' a  tfenllenian  w'lo  had  beiMi  unci  a.-inj  •  and  in\s  ^(iLMteil,  anil  I  riceixed  fiirtlar  ami 
in  his  in(piiii»s  into  e\iry  fact  euimt  del  '  v^ry  liln-ral  a---i<t.ince  to  jTi'Sfeuti-  n  v 
jth    juy    ease    were    .successful.     About   a'jou'rn.'V.     In    fifty    <lays    I     n-ached    Canton, 
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and  la  titirtjr  more,  Madma.     Having  letUn 


peraODs  of  disiinccion  tiier?,  i 


)  recoivud 


For  three  weeks,  while  I  waited 
ateampr  to  convey  mo  to  Suen,  I  bcenma  tlifi 
guest  »{  one  of  the  chief  olticera  of  the 
Presidency,  who  npproprinled  ■  toitt)  ofoporl- 
mentoi  buLli-room,  iibrur/,  carringa,  ud  two 
wrvants,  to  my  especial  use.  What  a  chnrai- 
iDg  scene  is  a  dinner-pnrty  in  India  I  The 
veiy  best  is  mnde  a  notine  of  delight  A 
feeling  of  dvep  rei>oso  is  in  the  dusty  asIooD. 
The  floor,  paved  with  smooth  stone,  without 
earpi^t;  the  lur  rendered  deliuiaualy  cool  by 
paBsing  through  wet  matting ;  the'  eye  re- 
freshen by  the  choicest  lloweni  eneircling  the 
doorway  and  drooping  in  through  the  op«n 
windows ;  the  gncsts  attired  in  snow-white 
ditaaes  of  Chinese  (rross-cloUi,  mori?  eool  and 
d^icato  than  the  finest  muslin ;  the  bare- 
footed native  servants,  in  their  white  robes 
and  red  turbans,  gliding  noiaelestiy  nboot; 
tmtjtbinz  reminiM  you  of  Iboae  Oriental 
atoriea  wnich  we  are  curliest  tauffht,  and 
whose  jseones,  long  after  flouting  in  Ine  mind, 
beoorae  the  ejwraenla  ordrenms.  From  above 
tliu  pnnka  kept  up  an  artlfit-inl  brteze,  while 
ice  appeared  na  plenlirii!  na  \(  we  bod  1m7«u 
recalinc  onraclvea  on  the  Grands  Moleta. 
What  Eastern  story  could  be  more  strange 
than  those  viciasitudea  which  had  finally 
bioDght  me  amid  auch  scenes! 

I  reached  Paris  by  the  overland  route  viA 
Trieste,  pnsmng  through  Sonthem  Gormnny, 
and  down  the  Daoatw  and  the  Rhine,  having 
letters  oF  introduction  to  eminent  persons 
there.  Through  thciu  I  succeeded  in  securing 
the  nttenUon  of  Her  Jlnjcsty's  ambassador  to 
my  case ;  and,  aflcr  the  lapse  of  sii  months, 
I  received  a  free  pardon,  with  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  State   acknowledging  my 
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Whm  Un  •nlilnlchi  •>«  bnntHh. 
A»l  wiibln  Hb«  «lf<><»  >U«iat 

Hvmuf  Iwui  nw  InnI  obwdMh.— 
Wwki  uid  nil-  ofiMl  Mf. 

Bbnwl  ibrm  ia  ibe  miHn  bniKlw. 
B1iicl»Biiic  1°  Il>^  inoaUm'd  litabnt. 

SpAdiAna  inn  Uicc  irval  ttruHarrt, 


Br*  niaiL  lur  bli  binh-tvhl  airuf  si" ; 
Fki  ican-u»1  Uir  Au.!!!  Wiincr 

BluU  s'HUp  Ike  bI<ni|.«Un'J  jiHli. 


DINING  WITH  THE  MILLION. 

The  French  journals,  debarred  from 
discussion  of  prohibited  politics,  Iinve  been 
lately  discovering  several  heroes  in  humble 
life.  Modest  merit  is  very  apt  thus  to  t 
up  in  the  newspapers  at  dend  neasons,  like  the 
Shower  of  Frogs,  and  Tremendous  Turnips, 
which,  in  England,  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant results  of  the  close  of  the  par- 
liamentary session.  It  happens  occasionally 
that  we  read  in  the  obituary  of  aome  very 
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CConilocted  bf 


I  ■•! 


ili«*tin^'iiislii'il  |u»rKon,.iii  Iidiiour  to  his  cnunlry ; 
wlitisf  likis  tlu'  jourririliHt  infdrnis  us,  un 
iiu'tT  sli.'ill  KkjI;  upon  :i.ir.'iin,  ami  wlinsi*.  naiiir 
\V(i  thus  Uiv.iT  iii'Titioni'il  tor  thi*  tlrst  tiriu'. 
\Vi»  havi'  never  su-jn-rted  the  ;rre.*il  mnirs 
cxiMteiice  until  he  has  eensed  to  exist.  We 
liiw'v.  never  known  (»t'  the  honour  we  enjoyed 
until  w«'  h'lVt'ee.isetl  to  enjoy  it. 

Thus  it  i.s  that  Ji  Inrj^e  jiortion  of  the 
l*urisian  puhlic^  were  pi.'rhaps  utterly  unable 
to  ilo  honour  to  the  Pere  Nieolut,  until  they 
wen*  all  of  a  sutiden  deurivcd  of  him.  Death, 
howt^'er,  unh)e!«s  the  bio«yrap!iical  treasures 
of  thii  Freneh  journals,  and  tliey  have  cele- 
brated the  memory  of  l^ero  \icolet  with  that 
niecly-modulated  mournfulness,  that  ncatly- 
balaneed  rej^ret,  that  well-punetuated  pity, 
and  that  enlarjoft^d  svmpathy  which  a  f'uillr- 
fnnisf  (who  is  paii{  by  the  line)  can  never 
coldly  repress. 

*•  Who  is,  or  rather,  who  was  Pere 
Nicolet  ■"  may  especially  be  asked  in  our 
own  country,  where  i«jnorance — so  that  it  be 
the  result  of  choice — is  so  distingfuished  and 
respectable. 

Few  can  answer  the  question  better 
than  I  can.  The  Pere  Nicolet!  how  well  I 
remember  that  ^reat  and  matrnificent  man. 
The  remembrance  carries  me  back  (with  a 
swiftness  comparable  to  Dolhin^v  but  Prince 
Ilussien^s  carpet,  or  an  Excursion  at  two 
and  two-pence)  to  old  familiar  Paris — to 

**  Othor  li|M  and  oUicr  hi^arlN." 

not  to  mejiticm  other  cookery  and  other  ctrfrs 
— Paris  with  its  narrow  S»"ine,  th;it  divides, 
but  does  not  separate  itssh»)res;  its  terraces, 
fountains  and  statues:  its  sauntering;  and 
sun :  its  inuuaculate  toilettes,  and  morals 
(occasionally)  to  corrcspomi ;  its  balls  where 
people  aetually  tlance,  and  its  eonviTsaziones 
when?  talkinif  is  n<it  unknown — Paris,  where 
j)enj)le  ;;o  to  the  OjuTa  UH'rely  because  they 
like  music,  and  yau  n  not,  thoui^h  a  play  be  in 
nine  acts;  where,  «:loves  are  carrii'«i  to  per- 
fection ;  where  it  is  not  customary  to  con»*ider 
any  num  a  snob  or  a  sv.indler  until  y«>u  liavt- 
been  introduced  to  him  :  where  nobmly  is  so 
ill-bred  as  to  blush,  althouj,'h  many,  perhaps, 
have  reason  to  dti  s(»;  where  evt-ryboily  is  a 
great  ileal  more  politic  to  evi-rybody  else  than 
anybodv  deserves  ;  where  all  the  ehihlren  are 
ini'n,  and  all  the  men  are  ehlMren,  and  where 
all  the  ladies  .'ire  more  important  than  the 
two  put  t«»^r,.ther;  for  the  politest  nation  in 
Europe  fullv  reco''ni"»es  the  Ki«!hts  <if  \V't)man 
to  LTovern — arnl  to  work. 

The  IVre  Nindet  I  Tlie  nuMition  (d*  his 
name  recalls  an  eventful  eveiiiiiix.  Everybody 
wli'»  has  been  accustomed  ti»  hun  hiiris«'lf 
oceaslorially  in  Paris  Ins  «'\perier.ce»l  the 
dillu'ulty  ni'  diuinyr.  NDt  dilli»Milty  in  a  xul^'.ir 
sense.  That  nriy  be  e.\piTi»'fU'ed  rjmwhire, 
evt'U  in  our  i»\\n  h.ippy  lanvl,  wii4Tt?  'jn-at 
men  have  b-u-n  reduced  to  fei-d  their  ht»rM-! 
Upon  ehei'Se-eakes,  j  allude  to  the  ruori' 
j)ai:2/u/     embarrassment    of    prauvVv.vV   tvcUvh. 


In  En<^land,  nceordini:  to  I -de,  a  man  is 
troubled  in  the.  ehoiee  of  a  reli;^iou.s  sect, 
because  there,  are  tifty  of  them  ;  but  he  h:uj 
no  hesitation  as  to  his  fish  sauee,  because  there 
is,  or  was,  but  one.  In  France,  the  case  is 
nwersed.  The  example  of  the  En;,'li»h  philo- 
sopher Ilobson — proverbial  for  tho  ready 
adaptation  of  his  inclination  to  his  alternativo- 
less  condition — is  readily  f<dlowed  in  matters 
of  faith  ;  it  is  in  f«edinjj  (can  alliteration 
e.\cu.*?ea  coarse  expnrssjon  ?)  that  the  French- 
man fmds  him.self  at  fault.  Thus  it  is  that 
in  Paris,  I  have  found  what  F  ni.iy  call  a  carU^ 
load  of  five  hundred  dishes  an  insuperable 
difficulty  iti  the  way  of  a  <linner,  compared,  to 
which  the  English  embarrassment  between  a 
steak  and  a  chtip,  or  a  chop  and  a  steak,  is 
felicity  itself.  What  monotony  in  variety  it 
is  to  t^o  i]w.  round  of  the  n  staunmts  !  How 
soon  the  irihlintr  is  taken  otf  the  Maison  Dorrc; 
how  (|uickly  the  Cafe  de  Paris  ceases  to  be 
distini^uishetl  from  any  other  cafi'— de  Paris, 
or  elsewhere  ;  what  a  dis:i^rceablc  family  the 
Trois  PVeres  speedily  become.  Then  Vachettc, 
Very,  and  Vcfour  —  Vefour,  Very,  and 
Vachettei ! — .are  rinj,nng  the  changes  in  vain. 
The  dinner  which  was  probably  prepared  for 
the  Sleeping  Beauty  previously  to  her  siesta, 
and  kept  waiting  a  hundred  years,  may  have 
been  found  somewhat  behind  the  ago  when  it 
came  to  be  eaten ;  but  it  could  not  have 
been  more  changeless  and  unchangeable  than 
those  gnrat  conservative  cuisint*^. 

He  it  observed,  however,  that  1  am  not 
assmning  to  myself  any  particular  claims  to 
epicurean  honours.  1  am  not  goini;  to  set  up 
n:\  ide.il  on  so  very  material  a  subject,  to  talk 
about  the  spiritual  and  tlivine  side  of  gastro- 
noiiiy.  to  fall  into  afleetcd  raptures  at  the 
Irailitituis  of  Vatel  or  the  treatise  of  Savarin  ; 
to  talk  of  the  rare  repasts  I  used  nnf  to  revel 
in  before  the  (dd  Kocher  was  ruined,  and  the 
wonderful  old  vintages  which  I  must  confess 
had  iinf  then  come  untler  niy  notice.  \obt»dy 
raves  in  this  manner  but  antiquated  dogs, 
who  have  !U)t  <»nlv  had  their  day,  but  who 
have  been  makir)g  a  night  of  it  eviT  since 
— exi'.'pt  |)erhaps  the  comic  Ikui  viiti?it  of 
some  Irish  magazine,  who  has  probably  drawn 
his  inspirations  from  a  natiiiiniiit  in  the  Palais 
Koyal,  at  two  franc,  prix  Jix''.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  subjeet  Upon  which  lutjre  nonsense 
has  been  written  (inclusive  of  the  lueubralions 
of  tlh*  comic  Irishman)  on  both  sides  of  the 
tpit'rttion  than  upon  Freneh  cookery.  Fur  my 
part,  I  am  perfectly  ;iware  that  the  best 
dinners  in  the  world  ."ire  to  be  had  in  Paris, 
if  you  i^n  to  till'  ri'jht  plaees.  iJut  llu?  va\inled 
v.iriety  is  all  nonsensi?  as  far  as  the  ac- 
eiderilal  diiim-r  is  coMei'rn»'il.  Dcduet  from 
tin-  t'-n  tlious:ind  /'/r//.v,  or  whatever  miiiiber 
the  Ciirf--  iiiiiv  prolV'.s'*  to  contain,  the  di.-.lies 
that  «lo  not  lia|»pe?i  l(»  lu-  iu  season  (always  a 
l.-ir;/!-  priiporlion);  tln»s.'  that  never  are,  and 
nevrr  will  be  in  season  la  *^lill  larger nnnibfr); 
tiui'^e  ot'  uliicli,  at  wliateviT  time  y«ui  tline, 
,lUe  hj>l  (liif  has  just  been  served  (an  equally 
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large  nmuber);  those  which  require  to  be 
apeciftlly  ordered  in  thu  morning  (not  n 
few)i  and  you  will  find  thai  ns  to  selection 
lh«  rein:^d*:r  is  not  very  bewildering  — 
OBMciiUy  whea  it  in  reinenil>ered  tliat  two 
diDercnt  names  Tery  often  refer  to  one  dish 
or  lo  two,  with  a  diiT^rence  av  alight  as  to  be 
Bcarcelj  dtstingiirahnble, 

Hifing  thna,  1  hope,  justilied  mrself  for 
finding  promisenous  dining  in  Parts  mono- 
tonous after  k  few  moctlis  of  it,  I  need  not 
fiirther  explain  how  1  rama  to  tpst  the 
resources  of  the  Barriers  in  this  respwt, 
and  how,  in  the  course  of  not  finding  what 
I  was  lookinn;  fur,  1  met  with  the  Pire 
Nicolot. 

The  Barriers,  I  msy  premise,  are  n  grind 
resort,  not  only  of  diincers  (to  whom  I  have 
olready  nlladed  in  this  journul)  but  of  diners 
and  drinker^  of  all  descriptions  and  degrees. 
It  is  owing  to  their  happy  altractinn  that  so 
few  drunken  persona  are  seen  nbnnt  Uie 
streets  of  the  city;  and  not,  as  his  been 
Mgaoiously  inferreo,  because  drunken  persons 
are  by  »ny  means  rare  phuaumen.-i  umung 
a  Parisian  population.  The  nctriti  duly 
upon  viands  and  wino  entering  Puis,  was 
diminished  a  few  months  ago  oy  n  popular 
act  of  the  President,  but  not  sulliuivaur  to 
to  byar#  Uie  interests  of  the  restavrantt  ouU 
ridft  It  is  when  the  neighbonrhood  around 
becomes  so  thickly  populated  that  the  Guvem- 
ment  Rnd  it  desirable  to  extend  the  boundary 
and  bring  it  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city 
authorities — which  has  happened  now  and 
then — that  these  establish  me  nta  Buffer. 
Placed  under  Uie  ban  of  the  aclnii,  their  wines 
nnd  viands  are  no  longer  cheaper  than  in  the 
heart  of  the  city;  and  their  customers  forsake 
them  for  new  establishments  set  ap  on  the 
outside  of  the  new  Barriers — destined  perhaps 
some  day  to  be  thetusekca  subjected  to  a 
similar  proceed iag, 

Meantime,  on  every  day  of  the  year — but 
on  Sundays  more  especially — thousands  upon 
thousands,  attracted  perhaps  as  much  by  the 
excursion  as  by  other  considerations,  flock  to 
these  retlaurantx  to  transact  the  mighty  allair 
of  dinner.  I>(-t  us  plant  ourselves — that  is 
to  say,  myself  and  two  or  three  congenial 
associates,  at  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
respectable.  The  place  is  the  Barri.>re 
Cliehy,  and  the  time,  Sunday  at  six  o'clock. 
The  principal  dining  room,  on  the  first  floor, 
is  spacious  and  lofly,  with  all  the  vrindows 
open  to  the  air.  Nearly  all  the  long  narrow 
tables — whii-h  look  very  white  and  well 
appointed  —  are  occupied  by  satisfied  or  ex- 
pectant guests.  Yonder  is  a  respectable  shop- 
keeper at  the  bead  of  his  very  respectable 
family.  See  with  what  wcli-bred  politeness 
he  places  chairs  for  his  wife  and  the  elder 
girls;  who  hang  np  their  bonnets,  and  adjust 
their  already  nicely  adjusted  hair  in  the 
mirror  with  perfect  composure — not  at  ul) 
embamissed  by  the  prescucc  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  persona  whom  they  have  never 


before.  At  tlie  next  table  is  a  grisctte  dining 
with  a  young  gentleman  of  rustic  appearance, 
with  red  ears,  who  does  not  seem  quite  a' 
his  ease.  Never  mind,  she  does,  that's  ver 
plain.  They  are  waiting  to  order  thei 
dinner.  The  yoang  lady  stamps  impatiently 
nith  her  little  foot  upon  the  floor,  and  strikes 
a  glass  with  a  fork  lo  attract  the  attention  of 
a  waiter — a  practice  that  fs  considered  ander- 
bred  by  fasUdlous  persons;  and  which,  to 
be  sure,  one  does  not  observe  at  the  Trois 
FrSrea.  The  garqim  at  Icncth  arrives,  and 
the  young  lady  pours  into  his  ear  a  voluble 
order; — a  flood  oi  JuUiennt  soup  and  a  bottle 
.nything  but  ordinaire  wine,  corkiog  it 
down  with  a  long  array  of  solid  matters  to 
;spond.  The  young  gentleman  with  the 
red  ■  oars,  meantime,  grins  nervously ;  ; 
indeed  does  little  else  during  a  very  long 
jinner,  making  up,  however,  for  the  sub- 
ordinate part  he  has  hitherto  played,  by 
paying  the  bill.  Round  the  room  are  scattered 
similar  parties,  arranged  variously.  Now  i 
lady  and  gentleman — then  a  geollemna  alone 
— then  a  ludy  alone  (who  partakes  of  evory- 
tbing  with  great  gravity  and  decorum);  then 
two  ladies  together,  who  exchange  confidences 
with  mysterious  gestnres,  show  one  another 
liUle  Icllera,  and  are  a  Ullle  lavish  in 
article  of  cura^oa;  then  two  gentlemen 
jgelher,  who  are  talking  about  the  two 
idies,  exchange  u  glance  with  one  of  them, 
and  duparL 

Sucn  is  a  specimen  of  the  society  usually  to 
bo  met  with  at  a  dinner  outside  the  Barriers, 
If  you  wial)  to  exchange  a  little  for  the  wo 
you  will  not  find  the  process  very  dillicult. 
la  the  rrfiauranis  of  a  lower  class,  there  is  a 
greater  preponderance  of  cold  veal  and  tried 
potatoes  among  the  viands,  and  of  blouses 
amaug  the  guests.  The  wine,  too,  is  rougher, 
aod  what  Englishmen  call  fruity.  You  will  be 
amused,  too,  during  dinner,  by  mu»cnl  per- 
formers (who  walk  in  promiscuously  from  the 
street),  conjurors,  and  other  ingenious  persons 
— some  of  whom  whistle  duels  with  imaginary 
birds,  which  they  are  supposed  to  carry  in 
their  pockets,  and  imitate  the  noises  of 
various  Buimais  with  a  fidelity  which  I  have 
seldom  known  equalled. 

The  Bun  is  setdog  as  I  stroll  forth  vrith  my 
friends  along  the  exterior  Boulevards,  rather 
dull,  as  becomes  inhabitants  of  our  beloved 
island,  and  anxious  for  "something  lo  turn 
up"  tji  amuse  ns.  One  proposes  a  visit  to  a 
gubnrban  ball ;  another,  an  irruption  into  a 
select  wedding  party,  which  is  making  a  great 
noise  in  a  large  hoitso  adjacent,  where  dancing 
may  bo  seen  through  the  open  windows.  The 
last  proposition  Is  negatived  on  tho  ground 
that  WB  are  not  friends  of  the  family,  and 
might  possibly  bo  ejected  with  ignominy.  I 
had  myself,  by  the  way.aaalstedat  one  of  these 
eotertjunments  a  few  days  previously. 
had  been  given  by  my  laundress,  on  the 
casion  of  the  marriage  of  one  of  her  "yoi  ^ 
ladies"  with  a  youth  belonging  to  my  hotel 
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[Cond  acted  by 


Oti  lli.it  (M.r.MKi<)n  I  h.'ul  lu'cn  b«>rcd,  I  must 
s.'iy ;  :»?ul,  iiiori'ovtT,  \uu\  found  myself 
(•ofn|M'lIiHl  lo   coiitrihiilo,   in   tlm   styln   uf  a 


not  be  disliniruishinnf  him  from  tho  general 
notion  of  HoU'innity  and  i]fnm»l«Mir,  ha  asdoeiatcd 
with  any  heavy  and  Htiipid  persons.     l/Ot   it 


milttnly  towards  setlini^  up  Iho  younjj  pair"bp  understood  then  that  he  united  all  thesu 
in  lifi? — fi»r  \vhi«"li  piir|iose  a  Koup-phite  was  j  (pmlitiea  in  their  very  best  sense,  and  liad, 
sent  nmnd  ainoii<(  the  i^iiests.  It  was  next  |  besides,  a  bunhummiti  and  {jood-humour 
proposed    t<i    in*«peet    the    manners    of  the  |  that  i*  not  ahv.'iys    found    recoiieiled    with 


i(»wer  •»rdi'r.'*.  Witii  great  pleasure;  —  but 
lu»w,  and  whiTo  f  Somebody  had  heard  of  a 
lyn-at  establishment,  whieh  could  not  be  far 
oir,  where  *'the  million"  were  in  tho  habit  of 
conjjrejrjitiiijj  to  an  unlimited  extent  —  on 
Sundays  especially.  VVe  would  stop  the  first 
intelliirent  plebeian  we  camo  across,  and 
iuipiire  for  such  a  phu^e.  Hero  is  a  man  in  a 
blouse,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth :  a  circle  is 
formed  round  him,  and  six  ({ucstions  are  ad- 
dressed to  him  at  once.  He  is  a  plebeian, 
but  nc»t  intelli<rent — so  we  let  him  pass.  The 
next  is  our  man:  he  looks  contemptuously 
at  ua  for  our  ignorance,  and  directs  us  to  tlie 
ISarriere  de  Kochecliouart  —  le.  Petit  Rani" 
ponneau^  kept  by  tho  Pero  Nicolet,  whom 
everybody  (sarcastic  emphasis  on  everybody) 
knows. 

The  Barriere  do  Rochechouart  is  not  far  off; 
and  the  Barrier  once  gainet],  the  Petit  Rani' 
ponneau  is  not  diiBcult  to  find.  A  long 
passage,  bordered  by  trees,  leads  into  a 
apiwious  courUyard,  bounded  by  gardens. 
Round  the  court-yard,  tiiking  tho  air  plea- 
Bantly,  hang  the  can'nses  of  sheep  and  oxen 
in  great — in  .'utonishing — in  overwhelming 
numbers.  Not  a  pleasant  specticle,  truly,  to 
a  person  of  tjist*» ;  but,  viewed  with  an  utili- 
tarian eye,  niagnilieent  indeed.  Mr.  Pelham 
would  find  it  simply  tlisgusting:  Mr.  MX'ulloch 
would  probably  deserihe  it  as  a  grand  and 
gratifying  sight.  Making  our  way  across  the 
court-yard,  rather  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Pelham,  we  pass  thrtuigh  the  most  conspicuous 
door  fronting  u.s,  and  find  ourselves  :it  once  in 
the  kitchen — an  immense  hall,  crowded  with 
company,  well  lighte<l  up,  and  redolent  of 


*'  thi"  »trani 

or  tliirtr  tiioU'>aiul  ilinrii>r<.*' 


On  the  right  hand,  on  entering,  there  is  a 
b.*ir — a  pewter  counter  crowded  with  wtioden 
wine  measures — in  the  regular  publlc-ln»use 
style;  but  with  something  more  of  adorrj- 
mont  in  the  way  of  llowers  and  mirrors.     On  I  srivis  down  stairs  to  .see  what  it  could  allbrd 


them.  As  he  stood  there  distributing  hU 
orders,  and  himself  nssLsting  coutinually  in 
their  executitm,  he  looked  like  a  monarch ; 
and,  ])robably,  felt  himself  to  be  every  inch 
a  king. 

Meantime,  a  crowd  through  which  we  had 
elbowed  our  way,  are  choking  up  tho  space 
between  tho  counter  and  the  sacred  railing, 
all  inUmt  upon  winning  their  way  to  a  little 
apeiture,  through  which  dishes  of  smoking  and 
savoury  ragout,  or  whatever  the  compound 
may  bo  called,  are  being  di.stributcd  to  each 
comer  in  succession,  as  he  thrusts  in  his  arm. 
This  great  object  gained,  he  passes  on  and 
finds  a  tahlo  where  it  pleases  him.  This,  it 
should  be  observed,  is  no  difiicult  matter.  In 
this  principal  room  itself  long  tables  and 
benches  are  arranged  on  all  sides;  id  the 
garden,  in  every  direction,  similar  accommo- 
dation; up  stairs,  in  several  large  rooms, 
extensive  preparations  aro  spread.  Every- 
where—  up  stairs,  down  stairs,  throughout 
the  garden — groups  are  engaged  in  the  one 
great  occupation.  Conversation, — here  in 
whispers,  there  buzzing;  now  boisterous, 
anon,  roaring  and  unrestrained — on  every 
side.  Heartiness  and  hilarity  predominant, 
and  everybody  at  his  ease.  As  we  stroll 
through  the  place,  our  foreign — and,  shall  I 
add,  distinguished  —  appearance,  so  unusual 
at  the  Petit  HamjMnitvau^  attracts  attention, 
i  hear  somebody  stigmatize  us  as  spies, 
but  somebody  else  re-assures  the  suspector 
by  a  description  a  little  nearer  tho  mark — 
that  we  are  only  Knglish — a  little  eccentric. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  by  jdiilosophic 
persons  who  like  to  intrude  into  strange 
Si'eiies,  that  a  good-lmmoured  word  to  the 
roughest  and  mo^t  quarrelsome-looking  lellow 
has  always  a  giKxi  eflect;  and  that  nothing 
stops  the  democratic  mouth  so  clTectually  as 
u  inc. 

Having  "inspected,*'  as  tlu^  newspn]H^rs  call 
it,  the  resources  uf  the  place,  we  planted  our- 


I 


I 


I 
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the  letlt,  the  actual  tmf/rrir  ,h  rulsiw  is  railed!  us  hy  way  <»f  refreshment.  Hero  tho  proprietor 
otf,  like  tlie  sacrctl  portion  of  a  b.uiking- ■  himself  was  at  hantl,  all  bows  and  bland i.sh- 
houso.  On  the  sacrctl  side  <»f  the  railing!  nients  and  expres.sjons  of  "distinguished 
the  prominent  object  is  a  copper  of  por- 1  con.Mdcration,-'  and,  tlinuiL'li  him,  \vl  duly 
teutons  dimensions:  —  sei-lhinir  and  hissing' made  tiie  actpinintance  of  s(.nie  of  the 'other 
and  sending  forth  a  fragrant  steam,  whii'h.  |  people  of  the  htujse,  who  were  taking  their 
niirht  and  <l;iy,  I  believe,  is  never  kn«iwn  i»wn  dinner — or  .supper,  n«»w  that  the  lal>ours 
t<i  stop.  Cooks,  liudit  and  nclive,  white-iof  ilw  day  wrrc  at  an  end.  (.)ne  of  these 
cappi'd  and  j.-icketed.  are  tliltinu'  about,  and  — ;i  livrly,  brii:ht-eyed  young  hulv,  who 
recrivin-j  directions  I'nim  tin*  pronriet<«r — tlie'wi-nt  abn'ut  like  a  benevolent  coniltfs.s,  a 
great  and  soli-nin  Nieoiet  liinKclt".  To  *;;iy  yoiitiit'ul  Lady  Bountiful.  LT'-at  in  mifiistering 
that  the  iNre  was  stout,  wt»uld  be,  siinply,  to  rjiarilii-s  —  |  undiTNtooij  to  be  the  dauizbter  of 
con\ey  tin-  idea  of  a  man  who  h::s  more  than,  tie*  pr«>[iriet»)r.  \\"e  ha<l  >ucci'iHled  in  aernm- 
thi'  or.iinary  amount  of  tb'sh  upon  bis  bones  pri-.;iiiiir  ^  v.-ry  sati>r.i.-t..ry  tVaterni^^ati(»n  in 
To  «iay  thai  hi*  was  solemn  and  grand,  would  |  that  (piartcr  by  the  time 'our  wine    arrived. 
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The  wine  I  may  obeerre,  was  some  of  tho  best 
Burgundy— ftfi  the  price — I  ever  drank,  and  we 
gave  it  due  honour  accordiojifly,  to  tho  doiight 
of  the  Peic^  who  prided  himself  especially 
upon  his  eellar.    We  invited  him  to  pnrUike, 
and  he  inunediAtely  eat  down  and  grew  com- 
municative.    The    conversation    turned    na- 
turally upon  himself;  then  upon  his  house. 
He  had  commenced  on  his  present  system,  lie 
told  us,  a  poor  man,  without  a  penny  to  bless 
himself  with.    By   tho  exercise  of  indnstry 
and  economy,  which — I  have  since  learned — 
approached  to   something    like  heroism,  he 
became  what  I  saw  him.    As  I  saw  him, 
he  was  simply  a  cook  in  a  white  cap  and 
apron.    Bat  he  was,  in  reality,    something 
very    different    His    wealth    I    have    since 
learned,  was  immense — indeed,  he  had  the  re- 
patation  of  being  a  millionaaire.   Yet,  with  all 
nis  prosperity,  he  never  changed  his  old  habits, 
nor  maoe  the  alightest  attempt  to  set  himself 
np  higher  in  the  social  scale,  which  men  of  a 
tenth  part  of  his  means  are  accomplishing 
•neeessfally    every    day.    Ho    might    have 
married  hia  dsnghters  to  bankers  even ;  but  he 
gave  them  to  men  of  his  own  rank,  and  was 
■atisfiad  BO  that  they  were  happy.    As  for  the 
bosinesB,  It  had  increased  by  degrees  to  its 
present  eitent ;  and  even  now  it  augmented 
day  by  day.    Nor  did  he  gain  his  wealth  by 
any  undue  contribution  upon  the  poor:  on 
the  contrary,  the  Petit  Ramponneau  was  the 
greatest  blessing  that  they  could  enjoy.    A 
dinner  there,  he  assured  me  to  my  surprise,  cost 
the  nsitor  but  five  sous,  exclusive  of  wine, 
which,  however,  could  be  enjoyed  at  a  propor- 
tionately economical  rate.    If  anv  testimonial 
was  wanting  to  the  excellence  of  the  system, 
it  eonld  be  found  in  the  number  of  persons 
who    availed    themselves    of   it — sometimes 
from  three  to  four  and  five  thousand  in  the 
course  of  the  day.    Of  these,  the  m.ijority 
were  of  the  very  poorest  class,  as  I  could  see 
for  myself;  but  among  them  were  many  of 
aa  apparent  respectability  that   made  their 
presence  there  a  matter  of  surprise.    The 
number  of  persons  of  the  better  classes  who 
were   reduced  by  **  circumstances "  tu    dine 
there,  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable.    lie 
himself,  the  re  re,  had  often  recofrnised  faces 
that  had  been  familiar  to  him  in  far  different 
■eeoes.     And  he  was  convinced  that  the  esta- 
blishment which,  by  gpod  manajj^emeut,  was 
mo  large  a  source  of"^ profit  to  himself,  was  an 
inestimable  benefit  to  the  poorer  classes  of 
Paris. 

I  thought  of  tho  many  thousands  in  London 
who  starve  more  expensively^than  they  could 
dine  at  the  Petit  R'trnpnuupaii,  and  entirely 
agreed  with  the  worthy  Pure. 

While  we  wore  talking,  the.  guests  had 
been  gradually  movlnt;  olV;  plates  and  dishes 
were  being  carried  away  in  huge  piles;  the 
tables  and  benches  were  bein<r  cleared  and 
re-arran{;ed ;  the  copper  liati  ceaseil  to  hiss, 
and  ihe  furnaee  to  roar.  Everything  denoted 
preparations  for  closing. 


Presently  half-a-dozen  men  began  to  roll 
some  huge  tubs — nearly  as  high  as  themselves   I 
— into  the  court-yard.    I  iisked  the  meaning  ! 
of  this  arrnngement.     "They   are  the   wine-  I 
barrels  that  have  supplied  tho  consumption 
of  to-day,"  was  the  reply. 

I  was  fairly  astonished,  and  by  a  matter 
of  the  merest  detail.  It  gave  mo  the  best 
idea  I  could  have  formed  of  the  large  numbsr 
of  the  frequenters  of  the  Petit  Ramponneau, 
But  so  it  always  is.  Statistics  tell  us  very 
astonishing  things  in  calculations  and  total 
results;  but  they  suggest  nothing  definite  to 
ordinary  minds ;  but  the  sight  of  these  huge 
empty  wine-barrels  gave  me  a  more  distinct 
idea  of  the  enormous  consumption  of  wine  in 
one  day,  than  the  most  skilful  grouping  or 
tabulating  of  figures  could  possibly  have 
done. 

Here  wo  took  our  leave  of  our  new  ac- 
quaintances, and  made  the  best  of  our  way 
into  Paris.  As  for  the  Petil  Ramjxmneau,  it 
flourishes  still,  I  believe  ;  but  I  regret  to 
learn  that  the  worthy  proprietor  is  among 
the  things  that  were.  Poor  fellow!  he  die^ 
I  am  told,  true  to  tho  last  to  his  simple  un- 
ostentatious system;  in  his  white  cap  and 
apron  by  the  side  of  the  great  copper  and  the 
roaring  furnace. 


CHIPS. 


berrington's  knapsack. 

Ik  a  comer  of  a  newspaper  we  met,  the 
other  day,  with  a  neat  little  story  of  a  san- 
guine man.  It  bore  tho  headmg  "Privy 
Council,'*  and  took  the  form  of  an  application 
for  the  renewal  of  a  patent 

The  hero  of  the  tale  is  a  gentleman  named 
Bcrrington,  who,  some  time  ago—certainly 
more  than  fourteen  years  ago — invented  an 
improved  knapsack.  The  knapsacks  then 
used  in  tde  army  were  notoriously  cumbrous, 
artfully  contrived  to  press  the  belt  over  the 
lungs  in  walking,  and  to  impede  the  free 
movements  of  tho  soldier.  Mr.  Angelo,  who 
instructs  tho  army  in  sword  exercise,  stated 
that  chiefly,  or  entirely,  owing  to  the  weight 
and  bad  adjustment  of  tho  belt  and  knapsack 
employed  in  the  army  fitleen  years  ago, 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  infantry  became  fiat- 
chested. 

Mr.  Berrington,  impressed  with  this  fact, 

exercised  his  wits  in  the  invention  of  a  kn.ip- 

sai'k  that  should  be  light,  that  should  be  so 

hung  as  to  remove  the  pressure  from  the  sur- 

I  face  of  the  chest,  and  that  should  in  itsi'lf  be 

I  more  convenient  than  tho  old  knaps:u*k  for  the. 

1  purp<»se  to  which  a  knripsai-k  is  applied.     Mr. 

Berrington    succeeded    in   his   intention ;   at 

any  rate,  he  snid  thnt  he  did,  and  no   man 

contradictt'd    him.     iJis   improved    kn.'ipsaek 

I  had   the   further  elaiin  nn  patronnrfo  tliat  it 

I  wns  a  float,  and  w<»ulil  act  as  a  lit»*-preserver 

in  ease  of  shipwreck.     So  that,  in  ease  of  th^i 

wreck  of  a  ltiu\aYwt\i-^\\\v — vccv\  >\\^  \st.*t««N. 
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IIOUSKHOLD  WORDS. 


[Cond acted  br 


fate  of  the  Birk  on  I  lead  reminds  ns  tliat  sneli 
terrilile  events  do  now  and  then  Oi-eur — 
tin-  lives  of  MoKliei-s  provided  with  tiie  itn- 
pnived  knapsack  would  not  very  readily  he 
lost. 

Mr.  IJi'rrinirton  hivin?  invented  his  knap- 
saek — an  allalr.  the  merits  of  whieh  e«»uld  he 
proveti  or  disproved  in  ten  minutes  hy  any 
imparlial  man — took  out  a  patent.  It  was 
so  obvious  to  him  that  the  substitution  of  his 
knapsaek  for  that  \\liieh  was  in  use  fifr^en 
years  ajjo,  would  inerease  the  health,  eomt'ort, 
and  ellii'ieney  of  tmops,  that  he  was  (piite 
Rurc  it  wouhl  he  adopted  after  due  inquiry 
by  the  Ciovomment,  and  substituteil  ijratlually 
for  the  old  machines,  lie  took  out  a  patent 
for — fourteen   years  I      The 


sanjrnme 


man 


Is  there  another  man  in  Hn^'land  who  believes 
that  either  military  or  naval  authorities  in 
this  eountry  are  abh%  in  so  hhort  a  time  as 
fourteen  years,  to  ^Tai-p  a  new  idea.  The? 
rev<dutionary  notion  I  Knapsacks  n(»w  jin* 
iireeisi'ly  what  tlu*v  were  fil't'u-n  years  arro, 
and  soIdiiM's  beeome  flat-ehest«'d  in  the  old 
proportion.  Mr.  Berrinirton  took  out  his 
patent  in  the  y«!ar  1>>;18,  and  his  fourteen 
years  of  hope  and  ellbrt  havinfj  now  expired, 
he  applied  the  other  day  for  a  n-riewal  of  his 
patent  for  seven  years  more.  The  sanijuine 
inventor  hi'lievfd  that,  if  the  authorities  eould 
not  adopt  his'  improvement  of  tin*  Koldii'r\s 
knapsaek  in  fourtn-n  yrars,  they  eiTtainly 
would  do  somethini^  in  twenty-one. 

The  seven  mon?  years  were  ^franted,  the 
bench  ffoin<r  throui,di  the  iorm  (»f  fxpn-ssin;/ 
sonn'  surprisr.  at  th«'  nei^Heet  of  tin-  inventi«ui. 
which  would  alriHist  throw  discredit  on  ihi' 
truth  of  its  prct«'n>ions.  Sirici',  lu)We\er.  all 
eviih-nce  was  in  favour  of  the  n^w  knapsack, 
and  ,the  renewal  of  the  j».itcnt  was  not  op- 
j>osed  on  any  ;rround  t»f  <li'!iMMit,  tlii* 
patent  was  renewed  for  seven  ve-us.  Seven 
years  liiiuce,  however,  w»'  very  much  fear 
that  soldiers'  kna|)sacks  will  be  wliat  tln-v 
now  are,  and  wiial  tliey  wi  n-  fit't«'t'n  or  til'tv 
years  airo.  The  whole  dress  and  equipment 
of  our  infantry  requires  n-forn;.  Tin  minutes 
Would  sullice  to  «!cmorjstr.ite  some  ten 
blunders  therein,  easily  removed.  Neverthe- 
less, we  slumld  not  like  to  ri^k  the  value  i»f  a 
pati'iit  on  the  chance  of  one  auH-ndment  in- 
troduced, of  their  own  accord,  by  the 
authorities  duriuLC  the  next  ten  year-;. 


WKKCK  AM)  IIIMN. 


In  October  1«  l\  I  went  over  to  tin-  Island 
of  (.-apri,  sume  twenty  miles  from  NapU-s,  t«» 
enjoy  ji  rustic  festival.  Our  party  consiNtrd 
of  some  Krjirlishmen  and  s(»me  Itidiuns;  the 
latter,  bi'irjtr  in  the  service  of  the  Ciuvernmeiit. 
had  a  li\ed  limit  to  their  leav«?  of  absence 
When  the  morniriL'  arrived  that  was  app«iinted 
for  the  th.'parture  of  our  Italian  frieriils,  we 
aeeom/ianied  them  U\  the  shore,  there  thev 
made  tlivir  arranj^ornents  for  t\\e  \nis>ii\'jje  \vav:\i 


to  the  mainland.  There  was  n  stronjr  weat- 
and-by-south  wind  roaring  round  the  island 
and  the  sea  looked  danj^erous,  but  ia  r^aples, 
where  there  is  no  career  for  a  youn^  man 
out  of  (lovcrnment  employ,  an  ollieial  roust 
not  trillc  with  his  post.  *The  preparations, 
therefore,  for  the  launchin«j  of  the  boat 
went  on. 

It  was  one  of  those  wide-bottomed  boats, 
e(»mmonly  used  in  the  Port  of  Naples,  upon 
winch  the  slrani^er  starts  out  fi»r  a  inoiinlif;bt 
row  to  Posilippo,  or  betakes  himself  with  his 
p(»rtmanteau  and  his  carpet-baL'.  or  with  his 
wile  and  her  pill-bi».\-full  of  :i  few  things  to 
the  steamer.  Such  boats  are  n4»t  made  for 
ridin^r  on  a  stormy  sea.  The  men  pn-parinir 
to  put  out  that  moniinjr  were  our  tw<i  friends 
the  ollicials,  and  two  boatmen.  One  of  the 
passi'ii^'ers  was  hailed  by  the  4'aptain  of  a  good 
stroni(  bark  upon  the  point  of  startingf. 
'•  (.'tune  \\ith  us,  UalV.ielluccio,  it  will  be  mad- 
ness to  sail  <iut  in  that  c«ickles|icll  throiij^h 
such  a  sea!"  Rallaelluccio,  a  delicate  youth, 
replied  that  he  was  no  coward.  He  had  come 
in  the  boat  and  mi;;;ht  ffo  back  in  the  boat, 
with  the  MadonnaV  blessinrr.  The  other 
passen^a-r  was  a  stout  black-bearded  man,  and 
the  two  boatmen  %vere  a  youth  and  n  weather- 
beaten  sailor  from  the  port  of  \ajiles. 

The  little  harbour  at  C^ipri  is  so  sheltered 
from  certain  winds  that  there  is  ofti-n  a  de- 
i'eplive  smoothness  in  its  waters.  It  was  only 
by  lookinjr  t»ut  to  sea  that  one  tletected,  on 
that  v»ild  October  mornin^^  how  the  waters 
writhed  under  the  torture  of  the  wind.  Far 
as  t!ie  eye  could  reach,  the  sea  was  covered 
with  lho.se  smaller  storm  waves,  cilleii  in  the 
phrase  of  the  country  ;.'«v//v  ;  the.^e,  as  the 
day  advanced,  swelled  into  i,'r«'at  billows, 
r,ni/'!nni^  which  cinne  rollini^  on  iip(»n  our 
little  island,  and  dashed  violently  a<rain!<t  the 
coast  of  ^lassa  and  S(»rrento. 

'J'lie  boat  had  been  shoved  olV,  and  had 
n'turn«'d  fi»r  souu^  article,  left  accidentally 
behind.  A  j^roup  of  weatherv.  ise  «dd  >ai!(»rs 
thronj^'ed  about  the  fool-hardy  crew,  in  vain 
urLriuLT  them  to  wait  for  fairer  we.'itlur.  'J'hey 
put  out  to  see  a^rain.  and  made  straiifht  for 
the  cape  under  the  summer  palace  cd'  'I'iberius. 
Tiiis  is  a  wiU-known  point  which  boatmen 
td'ten  seek  when  they  desire  to  cateh  a  direct 
wintl  for  their  passa«re  to  the  mainland.  The 
[jale  that  had  been  blowinj**  round  the  island 
apiiearetl  to  pour  out  from  this  point  its  un- 
divided force,  anil  beat  the  sea  with  a  stren«'th 
almost  irresistible.  We  saw  the  mabt  of  the 
little  boat  snapped  the  mruuent  it  had 
n-ached  the  eafie,  and  the  crew  put  back,  not 
to  await  calmer  weather,  but  t(j  se»k  armther 
',  temptir.jry  mast,  and  start  airain.  No  threat 
I  or  persuasion  could  dt-tain  tlie  Italians,  who 
fean'd  t'»  exeeed  their  Icrni  (d' leave.  A  riu\{i 
mast  was  set  up,  and  a^i-ain  the  boat  start<'d, 
h'apin;r  across  wave  after  wave.  WV  s;i\v  no 
more  of  it.  "  I  watchi'd  it  I'orsome  distauee,** 
said  tlie  captain  of  the  barque,  which  had 
\a\.vv\VvA  vv\  VVw*  same  til' !e.     "Their  luast   bent 
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as  though  it  would  brunk  with  every  puff  of 
wind,  unil  the  litlli;  hMI  fluttered  like  a  haod- 
ki'rohii<f  upoQ  the  waves.  In  a  moment  it 
disHppeoFM,  Had  wo  knew  that  oar  furo- 
bodins  h«d  proved  true."  The  rest  of  the  tale 
I  hnd  &otn  tne  lips  of  the  black-bearded  offioUl, 
the  9dIu  SDrvivor;  and  a  wilder  tale  of  humBD 
p.iKsion  does  not  often  full  wilhla  the  boood* 
of  sober  truth. 

Tbe  old  mariner  at  starting  had  been  placed 
at  the  helm,  as  the  most  competent  man  of  the 
iMirty :  but  there  was  an  alarming  dilTerenee 
between  the  eddii^s.  currents,  and  billows  at 
the  cape,  and  the  stnoulh  waters  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples.  A  monstrous  cacallone  appeared 
in  the  distance;  leaping',  roaring,  foaming, 
it  wits  close  upon  their  quarter;  its  crost 
overhung  them ;  in  an  instant,  said  mj 
informant,  tbej  were  swoliowcd  up.  The 
boat  was  overturned,  but  the  crew — Btruggling 
desperately  for  life — roae  with  it  once  more  to 
the  surface,  clinging  to  its  bottom.  In  their 
lost  agony  they  ^red  upon  each  other,  face 
to  faeo  among  the  beating  waves,  and  the 
loud  eiecrallona  of  hia  companions  were 
poured  posiiooately  on  the  ancient  mariner, 
whose  wont  of  skill  was  cursed  as  the  fatal 
canse  of  their  despair.  The  bold  of  the  poor 
old  fellow,  we^k  with  age  and  faint  with 
emotion,  had  not  strength  to  bear  him  up 
amid  the  toasing  of  the  waters,  and  as  his 
grasp  relaxed,  the  others  watched  bis  weak- 
ness with  o  fiendish  satisfaction.  "  It  is  some 
consolation,"  exclaimed  one,  "  to  see  yon  die 
firitt,  fool  as  you  are."  He  did  not  hear  the 
latest  taolediuIioDs,  but  went  down  in  the 
deep  sea.  The  next  who  died  was  Roffael- 
luccin,  upon  whose  daily  work  the  daily 
bread  of  n  mother  and  three  sisters  de- 
pended: "I  am  stiS*  with  cold  and  con  hang 
on  no  longer,"  he  said  to  his  companion. 
"  Get  on  my  shoulders,"  was  the  answer  of 
the  stronger  man.  And  so  he  did,  and  so  he 
died,  the  living  man  with  the  dead  weight 
upon  him  grappling  still  for  life  and  driding 
before  the  storm.  The  young  boatman,  the 
other  survivor,  trembling  himself  upon  the 
ink  of  eternity,  crept  round  to  the  dead 
body,  and  having  roboed  it  of  a  watch  and 
chain  and  other  valuables,  pushed  it  from  the 
shoulders  of  his  friend  into  the  sea.  So  there 
remained  these  two  men,  clinging  to  the  boat 
ind  gating  on  each  other  anxiously. 

The  thought  had  crossed  the  niiod  of  the 

Toung  man  that  if  they  lived  until  they  should 

oe  thrown  ashore,  the  surviving  passenger 

would  require  that  he  should  deliver  up  the 

watch  and  other  valuables  to  the  family  of 

Raffiiellaccio.    He  may  not  bave  taken  them 

with  K  design  of  tlieft.     He  probably  saw  that 

I   the  dead  body  cumbered  his  companion,  and 

I  oommitted  it  from  a  good  human  motive  to 

I  tbe  sea,  having  removed  the  jewellery.    But 

I  to   retain    possession   of   the    property,    hla 

I  conscience    did    not    bid  him    shrink    from 

I  raurdttr  of  which   no  eye  of  man  would  ever 

I  see  Uis  stain.    Ad  u&expect«d  blow  would 


silence  bis  companion,  and  leave  him  on  the 
boat  to  drift  to  land,  a  sole  survivor,  quietly 
made  richer  by  the  wreck.  "  1  rend  it  in  his 
eyes,"  said  my  informaoL  "  The  devil  was  in 
them,  and  I  watched  him  well,  but  a  heavy 
sea  raised  his  side  of  the  boat — that  was  his 
opportunity  ;  and  immediately  be  struck  a 
heavy  blow  upon  my  head.  If  he  was  the 
younger  I  was  the  stronger,  and  he  summoQed 
me  to  struggle  for  my  life,  or  for  that  chance 
of  life  which  either  of  us  had  upon  the  gulf  of 
waters.  There  was  a  horrible  wrestliug,  I 
am  the  only  survivor. 

"  All  that  day,  and  through  a  stormy,  pitch- 
dark  night,  1  lay  tossed  about,  almusl  sense- 
less, in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  But,  before  dawn 
on  the  second  day  my  boat  was  cast  ashore  at 
Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  and  there  locked  be- 
tween two  rocks.  I  had  just  stren^  to 
crawl  to  the  Coast  Guard-house,  in  which  I 
perceived  that  lights  were  twinkling.  1  was 
spurned.     Mv  papers  were  demanded. 

"  Paint  as  1  was,  in  time  I  found  it  possible 

,     _  the  prodm 

from  tlie  fiahes.  They  took  me  in  and  treated 
ma  with  Christian  kindneM.  My  looks  had 
frightened  them :  my  fncc  was  bloated,  and  my 

es  protruded  like  those  of  a  lobster." 

The  moUierof  Raffaelluecio  was  living  in 
Cnpri,  and  I  was  there  when  the  news  came 
back  of  her  son's  fate.  In  the  darkness  of  an 
October  night,  the  ruined  family — the  be- 
reaved mother  and  her  daughters — mounted 
to  their  house-top,  and  turning  towards  the 
sen,  shrieked  wildly  for  the  son  and  brother 
whom  it  held  from  them. 

The  voice  of  woe  that  then  thrilled  in  my 
oars  will  never  be  furgollen.  I  never  knew 
till  then  what  agony  could  be,  not  expressed 

ily,    but    communicated    by    the    wul    of 
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That  prond  and  wicked  French  nobility 
who  dragged  their  country  to  destruction, 
and  who  were  every  day  and  every  year  re- 
garded with  deeper  hatred  and  detestation  in 
the  hearts  of  the  French  people,  learnt  no- 
'  '  ig,  even  from  the  defeat  of  Agincourt  So 
^om  uniting  against  the  common  enemy, 
they  became,  among  themselves,  more  violent, 
more  bloody,  and  more  false — if  that  were 
possible — than  they  bad  been  before.  The 
Count  of  Armagnnc  persuaded  the  French 
king  to  plunder  of  her  treasures  Queen  Isa- 
bella of  Bavaria,  and  to  moke  her  a  prisoner. 
She,  who  hnd  hitherto  been  the  bitter  enemy 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  proposed  to  join 
him,  in  revenge.  He  attacked  her  guards  and 
carried  her  oB'  to  Troyes,  where  she  proclaimed 
herself  Regent  of  France,  and  made  him  her 
lieutenant.  The  Armagnac  party  were  at 
that  time  possessed  of  Paris ;  but,  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  city  being  secretly  opened  on  a 
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ccrtjiln  niirlit.  to  a  jKirty  of  the  duko's  mi'H, '  Ihat  licr  IiuKbaiid  should  eonsfnt  to  it,  what- 
thi*y  iioi  into  PjtrlM,  thri*\v  into  the  priMon.s  all "  I'vcr  it  was.  lli-nry  made  jh'juh',  on  condition 
thu'Armnjfnai's  iijion  ulumi  they  I'ould  hiy  their:  of  riTei\in«3f  tho  PrinceSH  Callu-rine  in  mar- 
hands,  .•irul,  a  tew  nif^hts  afterwards,  with  the  rinfje,  and  boinj^  made  llejr<*nt  of  France 
aid  of  a  fiiriiius  nidlj  of  Mxty  thousand  peoj)]e, !  durinjf  the  rest  of  the  KinjjM  life-time,  nnd  ! 
broke  the  prisons  open,  :uul  killed  them  all.  siieceedin^  to  the  Freneh  crown  at  bis  death.  l| 
I  Th(*  former  Dauphin  wns  now  dead,  and  the  He  was  soon  married  to  the  beautiful  l*rincesR,  li 
,  kinir'n  third  son  bore  the  title.  Him,  in  the  -  and  took  her  proudly  home  to  Kni;lnnd,  j: 
heij/ht  of  this  murderous  seeno,  a  French  ;  where,  she  was  crowned  with  j;reat  honor  and  I 
kni;,'ht  hurried  out  of  bed,  wrapt  in  n  sheet, .  glory.  ,. 

an<l  bore  away  to  Poitiers.  So,  when  i\\*'\  This  peace  was  called  the  Perpetual  I*cace:  .1 
revenjreful  Isabella  and  the  Duke  of  Uur-we  shall  st»on  see  h«»w  lon«(  it  lasted.  It  ■■ 
pundy  entered  Paris  in  triumph  after  the  _  {rave  frreat  sntisfaeticm  t(»  the  Fn-ncli  peoj»le,  ' 
slau^'hler  of  their  enemies,  the  Dauphin  was  |  althou«,di  they  were  so  j)oor  and  miserable,  '; 
proclaimed  at  I'oitiers  as  the  real  Hejfent.  that,  at  the  time   of  the  celebration  of  the 

Kinij  Henry  had   not  been  idle  since  his ,  lloyal  marrinirf,  numbers  of  them  were  «Iying    I 
I  vipt<»ry  of  A«rincourt,  but  had  repulsi'd  a  brave  ,  with    slnrvation,   on    tlu?    dunghills    in    the  > 
I  attempt  of  the  French  to  recover  Harlleur ;.  streets   of    I'aris.     There    was   some    resist-    i 
j   had   jrradually    cimtpiered    a    ^'reat   pnrt  of '  ancc,  tm   the  part  of  the   Dauphin   in   some   11 
Normandy;  and,  at  this  crisis  of  allnirs,  took  .  few   parts  of  France,  but   Kin^  Henr}*  beat  i' 
the  im)>ortant  town  of  Rt^uen,  after  a  sietre  of  it  all  ch»\\n.  I 

half  a  year.     This  jjreat  losys  so  alarmetl  the  !      And   now,   with   his  trreat   possessions    in   ' 
French,  that  the  Duke  tif  Hur;(undy  jiniposed  ■  France   secured,   and    his   l)cautiful    wife    to   I 
j   that  a  meetin*;  to  treat  of  pe.ace  should  be .  che<'r  him,  and  a  son  born  to  {»ive  him  preater   I' 
I   held  between  the  Fn-nch   and   the   Fnj,'lish    happiness,   all   appt-ared   bright    before  him.    jl 
I   kiujjs  in  a  plain  by  tin;  river  Stine.    On  the   JJut,  in  the  fulness  of  his  triumph  and  tho   ■■ 
I   appointed  day,  Kinp   Hi-nry  apju-ared  tlu-re,   heiifht  (if  his  power.  Death  canu'  upon  him,   ,' 
I   with   his   two   brothers.  Clarence  and  (iloii-   and  his  day  was  done.     When  he  fell  ill  at 
i   cester,  an«l  a  thousand  men.     'J'he  unfortunate   Vincennes,  and  found   that  he  could  not  re-    • 
:   French  Kinp,  beinjr  nion*  mad  than  usual  that  -  cover,  he  was  V4»ry  calm  and  <piiet,  an«l  sjioke    '• 
!   day,  could   not  come;  but,  the  Qu*  en  canuv   si-rtiiely  to  those  who  we|>t  arouml  his  bi-d.   ,. 
I   and  with  her  the  Princess  Catherimr  :  who    His  wife  and  child, In*  said,  he  left  ti» the  b»vinjjf 
I   was  a  very  lovely  creature,  and  who  made  i!    care  of  his  brotluT  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  . and    '' 
I   real  impressiim  on  Kin'f  Ib-iiry,  now  th;it  In-    his  «illn'r  faithful  iwddcs.     He  u.-ive  them  bis    . 
i    saw  her  for  the  lirst  liuu'.     This  wa^tlie  movt    ndvjee  tli.'it  Kriplaiul  should  i-stabli'^h  a  friend-    i 
important  (•ircnui'.lMnce  th.it  an»s.' mit  of  the   ship  with   tin*  new   Duke  <»f  linri^nnuly.  ;uid    ! 
I    nieetinL'.     As   if  it   were    i^lp«^^sillle    for   a    oiler  liim  the  rejjj'rjcy  of  IVance:  th.jt  it  sliouKI     i 
French   iiidili'tr.an  «»f  th.it  tiiji«' to  be   true  tn    not  mI  frci*  tlu' roy.rl  princes  who   had  been     ' 
j     his  Wiird   of  honor  in   aii\  tliiri'if,  Ht-nry  <iis- .  t.nk<-n    at    A^'incourt  :     arui    tli:it,    whatever    '" 
l|   covered  that  the  J)uke  of  Ibirriin.iy  was,  at   ipLirrel   nii-^iit   ari^i»    witli    FnuK-e.   Fn«;'l::nd    ,] 
'•    that   verv  mofiient,  in  secret  tr<'."tv  with  th--   shoi:ld   ne\ir   make    pe;i<'e    wilhcut    holding    ' 
I;    Dauphin:    and    he    tlnTelore    :il'.ir!.l«'!eMl   the    Xcirnsrfuly.     Tlien,  he  l.-ii<l  down  his  lu\nl.  ami    ',\ 
nejfoi'i.ition.     The  J)nke  i>f  I*nr;:iii:ily  .-nid  the    ;.-ked  tht»  attendant   priests  to  chant  the  peni- 
D.mphin,  e;:ch  of  wlmni  wiiii  the  bi-st  re;;snn    ti-nlial  psahns.     Amid  which  solemn  sounds,   i 
distriisteil  the  other  as  a  n<'lile   rwliian  sur-   «»n  tin*  thirt\ -first   u\'  Aui:u*»t,  oiic  th(»nsand    \ 
roinuh'd   by  a  p.-rty  of  n(»b!i'    ruliian'^,  W'-re    four  Inunln  •!  an<l    tw«'nty-twt»,   m   onlv    the 
rather  at   a  bi.ss   how  to   procerd  after  thi-i:    lliirly-fnurih  year  of  his  :ii;e  jiiai  tin?  t«nt!iof 
but,  at    lenL'tli    llh-y   a<,»-r»ed   to  nu-ef.   «in.a    his  reii:'i,  Kifj  Henry  tin*  Fit\h  passj'd  away,    i' 
bridije   over  the  liver  ^'onrl^^  when-  it  was        Slnwjy   and    ninunifully   tlu-y   carried    bis   i' 
i    arrani^'ed    that    there    should    1"'   two   stron*,' '  einb.  li:ied  boilv  in  a  pr(»ct's»,iun  «d' irn-at  state    j' 

■  pates  put  up,  witli  an  empty  .space  between  t<i  Paris,  and  thence  to  Rouin,  wlu-re  bis  ,: 
•  them:  anil  tiial  tiie  Duke  (»f  IJiirirundy  ^huisld  (^m  i-n  was:  fruin  whnm  the  sad  intcHi'_rcrj«'e  of  ■! 
!   come  into  that  space  by  <»iie  '/ale,  with  ten    his  death   was  con«*»'aled  until   he  had   been    ij 

■  men    (»idv;   and    that    the     Dauphin    sln'^ild    dead  some  «lavs.     Thence,  lyiri*'  on  a  IumI  of 
come  into  that  space  bv  the  otlur  L'ate,  also    frinison  and  'joM,  with  a  ifolden  «'rown  \uutj\     '< 

iif  I*  '  '»  II 

.    with   ten    men.    and    no   more.     So    far   the  tiie  he.-.d,  and  a  j^ohh-n  ball  arul  sceptre  Ivin'^ 

Daujiliin  kept  his  word,  but  Ui)  farther.    When  in   t!se    in-rveless   hands,  tlu-y   carrietl    it    to    . 

the  Diike  oliJuri:iuitly  w:is  (jji  his  knee  b. lore  Calais,  wiiji  sneh  a  irreat  retinue  as  .sri-nied  to    • 

him  in  the  act  <»f  speakinir,  om-  of  the   Dau-  ily^'  the  roads  black  for  mili's.     Tht*  KiriLf  «»f  ' 

phin's  noble  ruilians  cut  the  said  duke  down  Sei.ti.jnd  a«'trd  as  chief  nnnjriicr,  all  the  Koval 

with  a  small  ave,  ami  othi-rs  spci'diiy  lini-sh-'d  lIoiispImM    followed,  the  kniirhts  wore  bl.iek 

him.     It   wa^»    in    vain    for    tlic    Daupliiii    t«i  ainiMur  and  black  jtluines  of  l^'athers,  crowds 

pri'lend   that   tiiis  base  munier  w:is  not  di»!i'*  of  men    bore    torches,  makiriL'    the    ni-jht   as 

with    his  eoiisi'Mt:  it  wjis   too  bad,  even  t'«.r  li::hl    .as    day:    and    the     wi«linv«'d     l*rinc<>ss 

France*,  and   caused  a   L'«neral   horror.     Th'-  t'«»Il«'Wed    last  of  all.     At    Calais  there  was  a   .• 

duke's  heir  hasti-md  to  make  a  treaty  with  tletl    of  ships  tt»  brinir  t''i«'    funeral    l..«st    to 

JC/n'T  J/enrv,  and  the   French  (iueen  eniraffrd  Dover,  and   so,  bv   wav  of   London    Hiidtro, 
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whore  the  service  for  the  dead  was  chanted 
na  it  {utssed  along,  th»]r  brought  the  body  to 
Westininsler  Abbey,  and  thero  bitriod  il  with 
grciit  reapect  oad  reverence. 

It  liad  been  the  wish  of  the  Inte  K\Dg,  that 
wliilo  his  inl'unt  son  Kcia  Henbv  ibk  SixtHi 
bE  tliis  lime  only  niae  :notilh»  old,  was  under 
age,  thv  Duke  of  Gloucester  ahnnld  bo 
oppoioUd  Regent.  The  English  Purliatnent, 
buwi'ver,  preferred  to  appoint  a  Council  of 
Hvgency,  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  ita 
bend:  to  be  represented,  in  hia  absence  on\r, 
by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The  Pari inmeiit 
would  seem  to  have  been  wUa  in  this,  for 
OlouQoater  aoon  abowed  himself  to  be  nmbi- 
tious  nod  troublesome,  and,  in  the  gratiliciiliun 
of  bis  oi^n  personnl  schemes,  gave  dangerous 
offcDoe  to  the  Duko  of  Burgundy,  which  was 
with  difficulty  adjaated. 

As  that  Juke  declined  the  Regency  of 
France,  it  was  bestowed  by  tlie  poor  French 
King  upoa  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  But,  the 
French  King  dyiog  within  two  months,  tite 
Dnuphin  instantly  asserted  his  chdui  to  the 
Freni^h  throne,  and  was  nctually  crowned 
under  the  title  of  CitAni.Es  THE  Sevciub.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Id  be  a  mntvh  for  him. 
entered  into  a  friendly  league  with  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy  and  Brittany,  and  gave  them  his 
two  EiBters  in  ninrringe.  War  with  Fntni-u 
was  immediately  renewed,  and  the  PorpetuaJ 
Peace  came  to  an  untimely  end. 

In  the  first  campaign,  the  English,  aided  by 
this  alliimce,  were  speedily  successful.  As 
Scotland,  however,  hud  sent  the  French  five 
thousand  meu,  and  might  send  more,  or 
attack  the  North  of  England  while  England 
was  busy  with  France,  it  was  considered 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  offer  the 
Suotlish  King,  James,  who  bad  beei~  ~ 
long  imprisoned,  his  liberty,  on  hia  pf 
forty  thousand  pounds  for  his  board 
lodging  daring  nineteen  years,  and  encaging 
to  Ibrbiil  hia  subjects  from  serving  under  the 
dag  of  France.  It  is  pleasant  to  know,  not 
only  that  the  amiable  captive  at  lost  regained 
hia  freedom  npon  these  terms,  but,  tbat  he 
married  a  noble  English  lady  with  whom  he 
had  been  long  in  love,  and  became  an  excellcQt 
King.  I  am  afraid  we  have  met  with  some 
Kings  in  this  history,  and  shall  meet  with 
some  more,  who  would  have  been  very  much 
the  better,  and  would  have  left  the  world 
much  happier,  if  they  bad  been  imprisoned 
nineteen  years  too. 

In  the  second  campiugn,  the  English  gained 
a  eonaiderable  victory  at  Vemeuil,  in  a  nattlc 
wlueh  was  chiefly  remarkabts,  otherwise,  far 
tbmi  resorting  to  the  odd  expedient  of  lying 
tfadr  baggage- horses  together  by  the  heads 
and  tiuls,  and  jumbling  them  up  with  the 
baggage,  so  aa  to  convert  them  into  ■  sort  of 
live  furlificalion — which  nas  found  useful  to 
the  troops,  but  which  ^  should  think  was  not 
agreesble  to  the  horses.  For  three  years 
anerwards  very  little  was  dona,  owing  to  both 


aides  being  too  poor  for  war,  which  is  n  rery 
expensive  entertainment  i  but,  a  council  was 
then  held  in  Paris,  in  which  it  was  decided  to 
lay  siege  to  the  town  of  Orleans,  which  was  a 
place  of  great  importance  to  the  Dauphin's 
".use.  An  English  army  of  ten  thousand 
en  was  dispatched  on  this  service,  under  the 
immand  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  a  general 
of  fame.  He  being  unforlnnately  killed  earl; 
in  the  siege,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  Inoh  his 
place ;  under  whom  (reinforced  by  Stn  Johh 
FALsTArr,  who  brought  up  four  hundred 
wnggnns  laden  with  aalt  herrings  and  other 
proviNons  for  tho  troops,  and,  biMting  off  the 
French  who  tried  to  intercept  him,  came 
fictorioua  out  of  a  hot  skirmish,  which  wis 
nf^rwords  called  in  jest  the  Battle  of  the 
Herrings),  the  toivn  of  Orleans  was  so  com- 
pletely hemmed  in,  that  the  besieged  proposed 
to  yitld  it  up  to  tlieir  eonntrytnan  the  Duko 
of  Burgundy,  The  English  general,  however, 
rcj^ied  that  his  English  men  bad  won  it,  so 
nut  by  their  blood  and  rater,  and  that  his 
Englisli  men  must  hare  it.  There  seemed  ti 
be  no  hope  for  the  town,  or  for  the  Dnupliin 
who  was  so  dismayed  that  ho  even  thought 
of  llying  to  Gotland  or  to  Spain — when  a 
peasant  girl  rose  up  and  chongod  the  whole 
state  of  DtToirs. 

The  story  of  this  peasjiat  girl  I  iiavc  n 


la  n  remote  village  among  some  wild  hills 
in  the  province  of  Lorraine,  there  lived  a 
countryman  whose  name  was  Jao^ues  d'Abc, 
He  hod  a  daughter,  Joar  of  Abc,  who  was  at 
this  time  in  her  twentieth  year.  She  had  been 
a  solitary  girl  from  her  childhood;  she  hod 
often  tended  sheep  and  cattle  for  wholu  days 
where  no  human  figure  was  seen  or  haman 
voice  heard ;  and  she  had  often  knelt  for  hours 
togetlier,  in  the  gloomy  empty  littlo  *ill 
chapel,  looking  up  at  the  altar  and  at 
dim  lamp  burning  before  it,  until  she  fancied 
that  she  saw  shadowy  figures  standing  there, 
ond  even  that  she  heard  them  speak  to  her. 
The  people  in  that  part  of  Franco  were  very 
ignorant  and  very  superstitious,  and  they  had 
Bjaoy  ghostly  tales  to  tell  about  what  they 
dreamed,  and  what  lliey  saw  among  the  lonely 
hitis  when  the  clouds  and  the  mists  were 
reating  on  thorn.  So,  they  easily  believed  that 
Joan  saw  strange  sights,  and  Ihoy  whispered 
amon?  themselves  that  angels  and  spirits 
talked  to  her, 

At  last,  Joan  told  her  father  that  she  had 
one  day  been  surprised  by  a  great  unearthly 
light,  and  had  afterwards  heard  a  solemn 
voice,  which  said  it  was  Saint  Michael's  voice, 
telling  her  that  she  was  to  go  and  help  the 
DaDphin.  Soon  after  this  (she  said).  Saint 
Catherine  and  Saint  Stargaret  had  appeared 
to  her,  with  sparkling  crowns  upon  their 
heads,  and  hod  enoouroged  her  to  be  virtnons 
and  resolute.  These  visions  bod  returned 
sometimes;  but  the  Voice*  very  often;  and 
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th(.'    voices    alwiiys    saul,    "Jo:in,    thou  art ;  Baiulricoiirt  bofjan  to  think  th»T»'.  mii,'ht  bo    . 
appointed   by    ncnvcn   to   fyo   and   holp    thi'   soiiulhin;:^  in  it.     At  all  events,  lu»  tht»ujrht  it  m 
Dauphin  1''     She?   aliiidst   always  heard  thein  j  vvdith  while  t<.»  send  her  on  to  tho  town  of 
while  the  chapel  bells  were  rinjjinj,'.  (Miinon,   where   the   Dauphin  was.      So,   ho  i 

There  is  n«»  doiibt,  now,  that  Joan  believed  bonjrht  Iier  a  horse,  and  a  sword,  :ind  j;jave  ' 
she  saw  and  heanl  t'lese  thini,'S.  It  is  very  lier  two  sijuires  to  conduct  lier.  As  the  | 
j  well  kni)\\n  that  such  tlelusions  are  a  disease  Voices  had  told  Jo:in  that  she  was  to  wear  a  , 
which  Is  iiid  by  any  means  uneonunon.  It  i^  man's  dress,  now,  she  put  on-.^  on,  and  girded  ' 
probable  en<»!ijrh  that  there  were  fij^ures  (d'^lier  sword  to  her  side,  and  liound  spurs  to  . 
Saint  .Mich.iel,  and  Saint  Catherine,  and  lier  heels,  and  mounted  Iht  horse  and  rode  . 
Saint  Mari,Mret,  in  the  little  ehap.:l  (where  _  away  with  her  two  srpiires.  As  to  her  j 
they  would  be  very  likely  to  have  shininir '  uncle  the  wheelwrii;ht,  he  stood  starinjr  at  his 
crowns  up«m  their  heads),  and  that  they  lirsl .  niece  in  won«liT  until  she  was  out  oi'  sight —  I 
fjave  Joan  the  itleii  oi' those  three  pTSona;;res.  las  wi'll  he  mii;ht — and  then  v.ent  h<ime  nj^'ain.  ' 
She  had  h>nij  been  a  !no]»injr,  I'.ncitul  j,'irl.   The  best  pl.ic«',  too.  li 

and,    tliourjh  she   was  a  very   jrood   jrirl^   I ,     Jnmx  and  her  two  sipiires  rode  on  and  on,  , 
d:ire  .say  she  was  a  little  vain,  and  wishful  for   until  they  came  to  Chinnn,  where  she  was, 
notoriety.  >  after  some  douht,  admitted  inti  the  Danpidn's 

Her    fathiT,    somethin','    wiser    tlun    his !  presence.       IVkin-;     him     (uit     immeiiiately 
neii^dibours,  .said,  "I  tell  the*',  Joan,  it  is  thy    fmm  all  his  court,  she  told  him  th:it  sshe  came  j 
faney.     Thou  hadst  better  have  a  kind  hus- !  cominanded  by  Heaven  to  subdue  his  «'nemies 
band  to  t.dut  care  cd*  thi'e,  ;.'irl,  and  work  to  |and  c(»nduct  him  to  his  coronr.tiijn  .-d  i{heinj.s. 
employ  thy  mind!''     Jiut  Joan    told   him  in  ;  She  also  toM  him  C<>r  he  ])retended  80  after- 
reply,   that   she   ha<l   taken   a   vow  never  to   wards  to  make  the  L^'ri'.iter  impression  upon 
have  a  husban«l,  and  thot  .«he   nuist   j;o   as   his  soldiers}  a  number  of  his  secrets  known   ' 
Heaven   directed   her,   to   help  tiie   Dauphin. ,  only   to   himself,  and,  furthermore,  .she   s;ud  i 
It    happened,   unfortunat«*ly   for   her  father's  '  there  was  an  *dd,  old  sword  in  the  e.-'.thedral  nf  | 
persuasions,  and  most  unfortunately  for  the   Saint  r'atherine  at  Fierboi.s,  marked  with  five  , 
poor  nrirl,  to(s  that  a  party  td'tlie  Dauphin's  '  <d<i  enisses  on  the  blade,  which  Saint  (\itherine 
enemies   fouijcl  their   way    into    the    \illai/«'   had   ordered    her    t«»    wear.      Now,   iiobiMly  | 
wldlc   JoiMi's    dis(>rder    was    at    this    point,   knew  anything;  abriut  this  old.  old  sword,  but  I 
and   liurnt  the  cluiiud,  and    drove    out    the  j  when  the  cathedral  caine  to  lie  examined —  j 
inhabitants.      The    cruelties    she   saw*   com- '  which    v,as    immediately   done — there,    Kure  Ij 
mitted,   touched   Joan's  heru't   and   made  her   I'liouLch,  the  swiird  was  found !     Tlie  Dauphin    | 
w<»rse.      She   said   that    the   voicr.s   ;uid    the   then  required  a  number  of  «^ra\«'  prii'st»*  and  i 
ti*(ur»*s  wi're  now  continually  with  lier:  that    hishops  to  irive   him   tlieir  opinion    whether 
they  told  her  hhi*  was  the  Lfirl  wlus  aci-ordiiiLf    the   jjirl  clerived   her  jtower  from  i^'irod  spirits   i 
to  an   old  prophecy,  was  to  deliver  France:    or   from    e\il   spirits,  which   they    held    prt)-   :i 
that  she  must  <;o  and  help  the  D.Jiphin,  and   diuMously  h»n«;  debates  about,  in  tlie  course  of  'I 
must  remain   with    h".m    urdil    In?   shouM    be    which    se\«Tal    learned   men    fell    fa*it  :jsleep  ij 
crowned  at  Kheims:  and  that  .she  must  tra\ el   and  snored  loudly.     At  last,  when  oi'.e  i,Tulf  J 
a  Ion ;r  way  to  a  certain  lord  named  I^aidki-   old    j^'enth-man    liad    said    to   Joan,   *•  What    | 
(■(nrjT,  who  couM  and  w«iuld.  biinir  lier  into    lani/uai^c  do  yf»ur  V<»ices  sj»eak'"  and  when    | 
the  Dauiihin's  pri  seiiee.     As  her  tatlu-r  still  .  Joan  had  repiii'd  to  the  ^/rulV  old  irenthrrnan   ! 
said,  "1   tell  thee  Joan,  it  is  thy  fancy,"  .she  ,  "A    ji!c;!>a!iter    Ian;juaj,'e   than   yours.''    they  .! 
.set  <dl*  to  tind  out  this  hml.  accompanied  by   aifreed  that  it  was  all  correct,  and  th:.t  Joan     | 
an   uncle,  a   j»oor  \illai,'j^    \\lieclvvrii.dit    and    id'  Are   was    inspired    fnun   Heaven.      This  |' 
cart-maker,  who  bi'lievi'ti  in  the  n-ality  of  her   wonch-rful   circumstance   put  new  h«*art    into  "I 
visi<»ns.     They  travellcil  a  lon^*"  way  and  went    tlu' Dauphin's  soldiers  when  they  heard  of  it,  .'' 
im  and  on,  over  a  rouL'li  eountry.  full  of  th«^   and   tlixpirited  the  Knglish  army,  who   took  ' 
Duke  jd*  iJup^undy's  men,  and  oi'all  kinds  (d';Joan  for  a  witch. 

robhers  and  marauders,  until  thev  eami'   to       So  Joan  mounted  horse  a'^aiu,  and  ai^ain    I 
where  this  h»rd  was.  nuh-  on  and   on,  until  .she  came  to  Orleans,    f 

Whi'U  his  .servants  t»dd  hiiu  that  there  was  JJut,  siie  rode  now,  as  never  jjcasant  i(irl  had  ' 
a  poor  peasant  «:irl  n.im«'d  Joan  td"  Arc,  ridden  yet.  She  rode  upyn  a  white  war-horse,  |i 
acc<unpanied  l»y  nobody  but  :n  <»hl  villauc  in  a  snii  id'jrlittiTinj.' armonr:  with  the  oltl,  rdd  ' 
wheelwrijrht  and  cart-maker,  wh«»  wi-hed  to  .  sword  from  the  cathedral,  newly  liurnislud,  in 
see  him,  iM'cau.se  she  was  cornmaiiih-d  to  lu'I]»  her  belt:  with  a  white  lla^' carried  belore.  her, 
the  D.iuiihin  and  savi'  France,  JJaudricourt  upon  which  were  a  picture  of  (jml,  :i\n\  the 
l)urst  out  a  lauiihinir  and  bule.  tln-m  send  words  Ji>rs  .Maim a.  In  this  sph-ndid  state, 
the  ^drl  away.  Hut.  he  soon  hcanl  so  mucli  at  the  he.id  of  a  «rreat  body  (d' troops  cscjtrt- 
abcMit  her  liniicrini;  in  the  liiwn,  and  praying'  jnir  pro\isions  ui'  all  kinds  tor  the  .st,«rvi:);r 
in  the  churchc,  and  .set'in;/  vi^ion-^,  and  iidi.abitards  (d'  Orleans,  >\\v  apj»e;;riil  before 
doinrr  harm  to  no  on«',  that  ln' sent  for  hiT.  and  that  bcl.Mijnered  city.  When  the  pi*«»jiie  on 
quvstittiivd  hiT.  As  .^he  said  the  sarju*  tlilisLfs  the  walls  beheld  her,  thi-y  cried  out  '* 'I'he 
ittiT  sIh'  had  been  \\A\  spr\\ik\ev\  \v'\\\\  WA\  \\;uv\  \s  vanuw I  The  Mai«l  of  the  IVoplucv  is 
ivvtfr  fls  she  had  said  before  l\\e  s\>T\u\\Vu\y[,  v.'v)ww.    \.vi    ^m\\sv^x  \\>\\^     K\\\  "^vvs^  vvxvJw  ^.Kvi  'i 
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sight  of  the  HmiI  fighting  nt  the  liend  or 
thuir  merii  nadu  the  Prent'h  bi>  boid,  nnd 
made  the  Koglith  so  foarfiil,  that  the  English 
line  of  forta  were  aoon  broken,  the  troops  and 

Erovisiona   were   cot    into     the    towo,    and 
irlunus  WHS  aHvea 

Joan,  henctfforth  called  Ths  Maid  of 
ORLCAHa,  remnined  within  the  walla  for  *  few 
daya,  and  i':Huaod  letters  to  be  thrown  over, 
ordering  Lord  SuHblk  and  his  Englishmen  to 
depart  from  before  Iho  ton*a  according  to  the 
will  of  Heaven.  As  the  English  general  very 
positively  liecliopd  to  believe  thiit  Join  knew 
anything  about  the  will  of  Heaven  (whU'h 
did  not  mend  the  matter  with  his  aoldi«n, 
fur  they  stopidly  said  if  she  were  not 
ioapifcd  she  wna  a  wilt-h,  and  it  was  of  no 
uac  to  fight  against  a  wllch),  she  mounted  her 
white  wu^hnrse  again,  nnd  ordered  her  white 
banner  to  advance.  The  besiegers  held  the 
bridge,  and  some  strong  towers  apon  the 
bridge ;  and  hero  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
attacked  them.  The  light  was  fourteen  hours 
long.  She  planted  a  scaling  ladder  with  her 
own  hands,  and  mounted  a  tower  wtill,  but 
waa  struck  by  an  English  arrow  in  the  neoh, 
and  fell  into  the  Ireaeh.  She  was  ca^rried 
away  and  the  arrow  woa  taken  out,  during 
which  operation  ahe  acrenmed  and  cried  with 
tlie  pain,  ns  any  other  girl  might  have  done ; 
but  presently  sho  said  that  the  Voivea  were 
speaking  to  her  and  soothing  her  to  rest. 
After  a  while,  she  got  up,  and  was  again  fore- 
most in  the  fight  When  the  English,  who 
had  seen  her  fall  and  supposed  her  to  be 
itoA,  saw  this,  they  were  troubled  with  the 
•trnngeat  fears,  and  some  of  them  cried 
that  they  beheld  Saint  Michael  on  a  white 
horse  (probably  Joan  herself)  fightings  for  the 
Fruneli,  They  lost  the  bridge,  and  lost  the 
towers,  and  next  day  set  their  chun  of  forts 
ou  lire,  and  left  tho  place. 

But,  as  Lord   Snffolk   himself  retired 
farther  than  the  town  of  Jargeau,  which  ' 
only  a  few  miles  off,  the  Maid  of  Orleans  be- 
sieged him  there,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner. 
As  the  white  banner  scaled  the  wail,  ahe  was 
struck  upon  the  head  with  a  stone,  and 
again  tumbled  down  into  tho  diUh;  bat,  ahe 
only  cried  all  the  more,  as  ahe  lay  there,  "On, 
on,  my  countrymen!     And  fear  nothing,  for 
the  Lord  bath  delivered  them  into  our  hands  I" 
After  tJiis  new  success  of  tho  Maid's,  sovera! 
other  fortresses  and  places  which  had  pre- 
viously held  out  agunat  the  Dauphin  were 
delivered  up  without  a  battle ;  and  at  Pstay 
she  defe:>ted  the  remainder  of  the  English 
army,  and  set  up  her  victorioos  white  burner 
on  a  field  where  twelve  hondred  Engliahi 
lay  dead. 

She  now  urged  the  Dauphin  (who  al- 
ways kept  out  of  the  way  when  there  was 
any  lighting)  to  proceed  to  Rheims,  osthcfirat 
part  of  her  mission  was  accomplished;  and  to 
complete  the  whole  by  being  crowned  thcr 
Tho  Dauphin  waa  in  no  particular  hurry 
do  tfaia,  aa  Rheims  waa  a  long  way  off,  and 


lh«  English  and  tho  Duke  of  Burgundy  v 
aUtl  strong  in  the  country  through  wl 
Ihe  road  lay.  However,  they  set  forth,  with 
ton  thousand  men,  and  again  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  rode  on  and  on,  upon  her  white  war- 
horse,  and  in  her  shining  armonr.  Whenever 
they  cane  to  a  town  which  yielded  readily, 
the  soldiers  believed  in  her;  hut,  whenever 
they  oame  to  a  town  which  gave  them  any 
trouble,  thej  began  to  murmur  that  ahe  waa 

impostor.    The  latter  wss  particularly  the 

le  at  Troyes,  which  finally  yielded,  however, 
through  tho  persuasion  of  one  Richard,  a  friar 
of  the  place.  Friar  Richard  waa  In  the  old 
doubt  about  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  nntil  he  had 
iprinkled  her  well  with  holy  water,  and  had 
ilao  well  sprinkled  the  threshold  of  the  gate 
by  which  she  came  into  tho  city.  Fmaing 
that  it  made  no  change  in  her,  he  aaid,  aa  the 
other  grave  old  gentleman  had  said,  that  it 
was  all  correct,  and  became  her  greJit  ally. 

So,  at  lasf,  by  dint  of  riding  on  and  o 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  the  Dauphin,  and 
the  ten  thousand  sometimes  believing  und 
somrtimes  unbelieving  men,  came  ta  Rheims. 
And  in  the  great  cathedral  of  Rheims,  the 
Dauphin  was  actually  crowned  Charles  the 
Seventh  in  a  great  assembly  of  the  people.  Then 
the  Maid,  who  with  her  white  banner  stood 
beside  the  King  in  that  hour  of  his  triumph, 
kneeled  down  upon  the  pavement  nt  his  feet, 
and  said,  with  leara,  that  what  she  bad  been 
inspired  to  do,  waa  done,  and  the  only  reco 
pense  she  asked  for,  was,  that  aheshould  n 
have  leave  to  go  back  to  her  distant  home, 
and  her  sturdily  incredulous  father,  and  her 
first  simple  escort  the  village  wheelwright  and 
cart-maker.  But  the  King  aaid,  "No!"  snd 
lade  her  and  her  family  as  noble  as  a  King 
)uld,  and  settled  upon  her  the  income  of  a 
Count.  Ah  I  happy  had  it  been  for  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  if  she  had  resumed  her  rustic 
dress  that  day,  and  had  gone  home  to  the 
little  chapel  and  the  wild  hills,  and  had  for- 
gotten all  these  things,  and  had  been  a  good 
man's  wife,  and  heard  no  stranger  voices  than 
the  voices  of  little  children  ! 

It  was  not  to  be,  and  she  continued  helping 
the  King  (for  sho  did  a  worid  for  him,  in 
alliance  with  Friar  Richard),  and  trying  to 
improve  the  lives  of  the  coarse  soldiers,  and 
leading  a  religious,  an  unselfish,  and  a  modest 
life,  herself,  beyond  any  doubt,  Slill,  many 
times  she  prayed  the  King  to  let  her  go 
home ;  and  gnco  she  even  took  off  her  bright 
armour  and  hung  it  up  in  a  church,  meaning 
never  to  wear  it  more.  But,  the  King  always 
won  her  back  again — while  sho  was  of  use  to 
liim — and  so  she  went  on  and  on  and  on,  to 
her  doom. 

When  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  a 
vcTT  able  man,  began  to  be  active  for  England, 
and,  by  bringing  the  war  back  into  France,  and 
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thu  Voii'(!.s  li;id  bornmo  (vorv  liko  ordinary 
voices  in  pi-rplext-d  times,)  fontnulii'lory  :in<i 
conru-srd,  so  that  row  tlicv  said  ono  lliini;. 
and   now  saiil    auotlicr,  .'ind  the    j\Iaid    hi^t 
credit  every  day.     Charles  niarclied  on  Pari-^. 
whieli  was  opjiosed  to  liini,  and  attaekc-d  llie 
suhnrl)  (d*  Saint  Jii»nnr»'.     In  thin  %lit,  beiiijj 
a«jain   stru^'k   down   inti)   tlic  diteh,  bhc  was 
abandoned   by  the  wliide  army.     She  lay  un- 
aideil  ani(>n,i,''  a  lienp  «»f  dead,  and  erawled  out 
Iiow  she  eonhi.     Tlien,  sonic  of  her  believers 
went  over  to  an  opposition  Maid,  CatluTine 
ot*  La  Jwuelndie,  who  said  .-she  was  inspired  to 
tell  whvre  there   were   treasures   of    bnried 
monev — Ihon'di  she  never tliil — ;ind  tiien  Joan 
acL-identally    broke  the   old,  old   sword,  and 
others  said  that  her  p(»wer  was  bndvcn  with 
it.     Fin:dly,  at  the  sierry  of  Ci»nipii  jjne,  held 
liy  the  Duke   of  Bnr;/nndy,  where  she   did 
valiant  service,  she  was  basely   lelt  alone  i.j 
a  retreat,  though  faeinj^  about  and   fightin;^^ 
tp  the  last ;  and  an  archer  pulled  her  olf  her 
Iiorse. 

0  the  uproar  that  was  made,  and  Ihe 
thanks»ri\in»rs  that  wen*  suiils  about  the 
capture  of  this  one  poor  «"ountry-i,'irl !  O  the 
way  ill  which  she  was  demanded  to  be  trii'd 
for  sorcery  a!id  heresy,  and  anything  else 
you  like,  by  the  Inijuisitor-tJeneral  ni'  France, 
and  by  this  «rrr;it  man,  and  by  that  {jn'at 
man,  until  it  is  wearisome,  to  think  of!  Sin- 
was  bou«,'ht  at  last  by  the  IJi.shop  of  Ueauvais 
f«>r  ten  tliousand  francs,  an*I  was  shut  up  in 
her  narrow  jirison  :  plain  Joan  of  Arc  ;'.«.^ain. 
ami  Maid  of  Orleans  no  uK^ri'. 

1  should  never  ha\e  doni-  if  I  wen*  in  b-li 
you  lu»w  thi-y  had  Jo.-n  out  to  examine 
her,  and  cross-examine  In-r.  :nid  re-examinr 
her,  and  worry  her  into  «a\ini:  anxlliinif  an<l 
everythin;^':  :.nd  how  ail  snrls  <>['  schol.-irs  and 
doctors  liestowt'd  their  Uim«sl  tedi«>usni's< 
up(»n  her.  Sixl-.^-n  times  »<he  \v.;s  brou^ditoul 
and  shut  up  a;;..iu,  ami  wurrii'd,  and  en- 
trapped, and  arifU'-d  with,  until  she  was 
heart-sick  of  the  lirearv  buNinc-ss.  On  th«" 
last  i)Cc:i.'>ion  of  this  kind  >h.'  was  brought 
into  a  burial-placi>  at  Rouen,  dismally  de. 
e<iratr<l  with  a  scalVuhl,  and  a  st;die  ami 
fa^'ji^ots,  Mid  the  i'XiM-utinnt'r  :ind  a  pulpit 
with  a  friar  lln'rein,  and  an  awful  sernn»n 
ready.  It  is  very  allictin:'  (o  kn(>w  that 
oven  at  that  pa>.s  the  pi>or  'jirl  houund  the 
nu'an  vermin  of  a  Kinjr,  who  Ii.mI  so  used  her 
for  his  pur]ios('s  and  so  abandumtl  her:  and. 
that  whih"  sho  had  bci-n  re'^;:r«l;«'ss  of  n^- 
j)roaehe3  heapi-d  upon  herseil',  she  hpokv?  out 
couraj,^'OUNly  fi)r  him. 

Jt  was  natural  in  on**  so  younir,  to  hold  to 
life.  'I'o  save  her  life,  sin*  si;jned  a  di-clara- 
tion  prepared  for  Iht — ^i^nied  it  with  a  cro^s, 
for  bhe  couldn't  write — that  all  h«.-r  virions 


and  Voices  had  come  from  the  Devil.     Upon 
her  recantin^f   the   past,  and   protestinir  that- 
she  would  never  wear  a  man's  dress  in  future,  ! 
she  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life,  'I 
'•  an  the  bread  of  sorrow  and  the   water  of 
allliction.'* 

But,  on  the  bn-ad  of  sorrow  an<l  tliu  water 
of  adliction,  the  \isions  and  the  Vt>iceri  soon  j 
returned.  It  was  quite  natural  that  they  '! 
should  do  so,  for  that  kind  of  disease  is  much  ,* 
atyjrravated  by  I'lsliny:,  loneliness,  and  :Mixiety 
of  mii'.d.  It  was  not  <»nly  j^ot  (uit  of  Joan  that 
she  considerctl  herself  inspired  a«:aiii.  but, she 
was  taken  in  a  man's  drchs,  w  Inch  Jiad  b<-en 
left — to  jntrap  her — in  her  prison,  and  which 
she  put  on,  in  her  solitude;  perhaps,  in  remem- 
brance of  her  ])ast  {jlories;  perhaps,  because 
the  imaginary  Viiices  told  her.  For  this 
n*h'p-ie  into  the  sorcery  and  In-n-sy  nnd  any- 
thinj(  else  you  like,  she  was  sentenced  t<»  DO 
burnt  to  <li;ilh.  And,  in  the  market  place  of 
Koucn,  in  the  hideous  dress  which  the  monks 
had  invented  for  such  spectacles,  with  priejsts 
and  bisJKips  sitlin«r  in  a  gallery  lookinjy  on,  i 
thoui>h  Home  had  the  Christian  ^rrace  to  <ro 
away,  unable  to  endure  the  infr.mous  scene  ;  { 
this  sliriekin*^  jfirl — last  seen  amidst  the  smoke  | 
and  tire,  holdinir  a  crucifix  between  her  bands; 
last  heard,  eallin«;  upon  Christ — was  burnt  tt»  ' 
a.^hes.  Thi-y  threw  her  a»*heH  in  tin?  river  ' 
Srin«' ;  but,  they  will  rise  a^rainst  her  niur-  i 
derers  on  the  last  day.  I 

From  the  nmrneut  t»f  her  capture,  neither  ' 
tlu'   French  Kiiii:  nor  «)ne  single  man   in  ail  i 
his  e«iurt   raided  a  tin«;er  tu  .s.ive  her.     It  is  ' 
no  dil'eiice  of  them  that  they  may  have  never  ' 
really  beli;'Ved  in  her,  or  that  tiny  may  have  ', 
wun  her  victories  by  their  skill   aiid   bravery. 
The  n]ore  tln-y  pretended  to  believe  in  her, 
the  mor«-   tiny   had  causi'd  her  to  believe  in  ' 
hei>e!f ;  and  she  had  ever  been  true  to  them,  , 
ever  brave.  «-ver  nobly  dev«»ted.     But,  it  is  no  ^ 
won*ler,th.:t  they, who  wen»  in  all  thiriL's  false  ■ 
to  themselves,  false  to  one  another,  f.;Ne   to 
their  country,  false   to  Heaven,  ancl  f-.Jse    to  ' 
I'^jrth,  should  Im-  monsters  of  in'»'ratitu4]e  and 
tnaeliery  to  a  helpless  peasant  f,Mrl. 

In  the  piclurest|ue  old  town  of  Rouen,  where 
vvee.ls  ;.ml  jira^s  ;:rt>w  hijjh  on  the  eatbeilral 
t«»wers,  ami  Vi-nerable  Norman  street-^  are 
I  !*till  warm  in  the  blesseil  sunliuf'it  thouL»b  the 
I  uioukiMh  tires  that  onci*.  nrh-amed  horribly  upon 
tln-m  havi"  l(»nij^  i^rovvn  cold,  there  is  a  ^t:ltue 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  in  the  scene  of  her  last 
airony,  the  square  to  which  she  has  £,nven 
its  prcM-nt  name.  1  know  some  st.itues  i.f 
modern  limes — even  in  the  Woiid's  nietro. 
polls,  J  think  —  which  eoiunKmor.il:>  !»•..•; 
con-lai;cy,  le^s  earnestness,  si:ia:;»  i  el..iui-j 
upon  the  world's  attention,  and  much  fjiealc** 
impo*:ttrs. 
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TAPPING  THE  BUTTS. 

IM   TWO   CHAPTERS. CIIAPTER    I. 

AH  firty-four  or  thereabouta  in  oge ;  weigh 
foarteen  slone  nndnhulf;  am  live  feet  tea 
bchus  in  hui^ht,  and  never  had  a  day's  illnL'it 
in  iny  life.  Vet  do  man,  perhaps,  has  travelled 
moro  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  The 
junior  partners  would  sutk  uncammoDly  ifil 
a  mere  pleasure  that  took  uie  from  London 
t  as  the  heat  began ;  they  would  rrrudge 
every  week  I  spent  at  Brighton,  Dover,  East- 
bourn,  Worthing,  Bonchnrcb,  or  Torquay,  if 
they  knew  what  a  joily  life  I  led  at  ail  those 
places ;  but,  when  they  hear  my  cough  aa  1 
walk  into  the  conn  ting-room  about  the  end 
of  May,  when  they  aeo  the  large  vials 
of  braady  and  wat^r,  marked  "Sedative 
Draught,"  which  I  drink  with  rueful  face 
any  time  after  two  o'clock  (I  luDcb  on  ■  roaat 
fowl  at  balf-paat  one);  when  the?  ace,  in 
Hhort,  what  a  determined  valetudinarian  I 
n,  it  ia  afnnxing  how  anxiouaiy  they  advise 
e  to  be  gone  :  "  Poor  old  fellow !  I  hear 
them  saying;  "he  can't  atand  this  long." 
"  Governor's  going,  Snooka," — I  heard  the 
book-keeper  say  to  one  of  the  clerks.  "  Where 
to?"  inquired  Snooks ;  "U>  Paris  again,  or 
Hcotlandf"  "Don't  be  a  fool!"  was  the 
book-keeper's  reply,  "  you're  an  unfeeling 
boasL  Tfte  poor  old  gent's  a  going  to  slip  hu 
wind.  Nobody  can  atand  all  them  cougt 
mixturea  and  doctor's  stuff;  hear  how  hi 
blows  on  the  eiait — puKpufi  puff!" 

Jo,  with  the  universal  good-will  of  the 
whole  catahllahment,  I  pack  up  my  trunks, 
give  my  bouaekeeper  injunctiona  of  secresy, 
creep  wenkty  into  a  cab,  which  picks  me  up 
at  the  ofSea  door,  and  apring  radiant  with 
henlth  and  happiness  into  a  railway  coach. 
But  whitherl  Here  is  the  merry  month  of 
June:  1  have  arranged  for  on  ahaence  till 
the  end  of  July,  with  ingenious  preporationa 
a  relnpau  till  the  beginning  of  September; 
lut  Itiiit  time  a  sprained  nncle  will  give  me 
le  weeks  more,  and  the  cool  first  week  of 
October  will  tempt  me  back  to  moderate 
work  in  the  mornings,  and  quiet  dab  dinner 
at  ai^ht,  TItree  or  four  months  are.to  be  dis- 
posed (if,  and  what  ia  to  be  done  !  Egypt  ia 
volgar,  and  the  continent  unsafe.  1  have 
visited  every  scene  "consecrated  by  antiquity 
ir  adventure,"  from  Stonebengo  and  Runny- 


mede  to  Jack  Straw's  Castle  and  the  Love 
colles«s  of  Dorset.  I  thought  at  one  time 
enrolling  myself  ns  nu  inmate  in  those  awoet 
alludes,  and  oflerwarda  publishing  the  resulta 
of  tny  experience  as  "  Nights  in  the 
Agaiiemone;"  but  this  is  a  fastidloua  age, 
and  AfrA  Behn  and  the  Queen  of  NoTarre 
have  fallen  into  disuse.  Mountains  and 
rivers,  towns  and  villages,  Scotch  lochs  and 
Walsh  coombs  have  neither  novelty  nor  a' 
traction;  and  yet  n  pil^riinmage  without  a 
object  is  a  very  dull  allair,  and  ao  object, 
therefore,  I  must  lind.  "  I  shnll  thmk  of  it  ou 
the  way,"  1  said,  aa  I  took  out  my  ticket  and 
paid  the  whole  fore:  and.  with  n  railway 
guide  in  my  bond,  1  racked  my  brains  to  dio. 
cover  tome  end  and  aim  for  a  journey  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  mites.  Better  get  out  and 
chase  butlerfliea  than  have  no  purpose  in  life. 
Last  year  I  travelled  from  Dan  to  Beersheba 
in  search  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty 
Port,  small  bums  of  which  ore  still  to  be  met 
with  in  old-cstabliabed  way-side  inns,  where 
its  cbarms  have  the  additional  advantage  of 
bebg  Qttcriy  unappreciated  and  inadequately 
charged  for  by  the  unconscious  possessor;  you 
Bometimea  also  find  a  remnant  in  quiet 
country  houses,  where  it  is  brought  forth  on 
great  oucaaions,  and  treated  with  tlie  venera- 
tion it  deserves.  But  a  man  cio't  always 
travel  in  search  of  Bees'-wing  and  cobwebs. 
Two  years  ago  I  determined  to  see  fat  cattle, 
and  frequented  agricultural  shows  nud  pro- 
vincial aldermen's  dinners,  till  the  produolion 
of  tallow  appeared  to  be  the  chief  end  of  man. 
Science,  also,  has  had  its  attractions,  nnd  I 
followed  the  progresses  of  tlie  tavaitls,  wit- 
nessed their  experiments  and  attended  their 
concersaiiohet,  and  heard  the  wonders  of 
nature  displayed  by  naturalists  and  gcologiata 
till  I  became  persuaded  of  the  reality  of  red 
lions  and  Bea-serpents,  and  was  ready  to 
swear  1  bad  seen  enormous  specimens  of  both 
kinds  of  animals  with  my  own  eyes. 

"  it's  of  no  use,"  I  exebimed  in  despair , 
when  I  hud  reached  about  forty  miles  from 
St  Pool's,  nnd  abut  up  Brudahaw  with  a 
force  that  alarmed  my  fellow  passenger  who 
was  sitting  opposite.  It  was  a  little  prim 
old  maid — there  was  no  miataking  thai — 
who  bad  been  gazing  every  now  and  then 
with  an  astonished  look  at  the  devotion  of 
my  whole  time  to  the  study  of  the  times 
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ol'  st;irtin«r  and  arriving;  very  light  eyes 
b\u'  had,  and  eyebrows  to  match — so  lij»ht 
that  they  were  almost  undiHtinguiHhuble, 
a  thin  nose  so  evidently  formed  for  the  re- 
Ci'ption  (»f  H}>ec(aeh'M,  that  I  eouldn't  help 
thinkiiitr  there  must  be  a  ])air  bestriding  it 
ttt  that  very  moment,  though,  by  some  super- 
natiiml  munns  rendered  imperceptible  by  the 
naked  eye.  In  fact,  over  tlu;  whole  of  her 
app(*arani*e  th(;re  was  s])read  such  n  Him  of 
invisibility  from  i\ui  colourlessness  of  counte- 
nance and  dress,  that  I  sometimes  expected  to 
see  her  evaporate  altogether  like  the  aj)j)ari- 
tions  in  a  (ierman  story.  However,  she  did 
not;  but  came  forth  in  Hpcecli. 

"Are  y«»u  going  far,  sir?  beautiful  country! 
very  line,  day." 

Now  it  was  impossible  to  answer  all  these 
observations  at  once,  unless  by  a  bow ;  so  I 
bowed. 

"  Very  far,  .sir?  a  delightful  railway  this — so 
comfortable  the  carriages." 
"  Yes." 

"  To  the  very  end  of  the  line,  sir  ?  Are  you 
afraid  of  accidents  in  a  railway  ?    Do  you  think 
they're  likely  to  happen  hero  .'" 
"  Xo.'' 

"  Not  to  the  end  of  the  line  ?  Perhaps  to  an 
intermediate  stition .'     Business,  sir  ?  " 

"  Madame,  you  manage  to  ask  always  three 
(questions  in  a  breath,  and  I  can't  answer 
them  at  once.  As  to  how  far  I  nm  going. 
I  have  not  made  up  my  mind.  The  object  of 
my  journey  is  not  business.  This  is  a  good 
railwav,  and  I  am  not  much  afraid  of  an 
accident." 

"  You  remind  me,  sir,  excuse  me  for  savinir 
so,  of  tlii^  great  Mr.  IMnker,  of  the  Hutts  ;  he 
never  mves  mo  a  straiirht  answer  to  my 
separate  (piestions,  but  waits  till  they  have 
accumulated  to  a  good  number,  and  then 
touches  on  them  in  their  exact  order." 
*' The  great'Mr.  Pinker.'"  I  incinired. 
*•  You've  heard  <d'  him,  sundy  i  the 
children's  book  Mr.  Pinker — he  i;*  such  a 
charming  man,  and  edited  the  last  edition  of 
(n)ody  Twj».»4hoes.'* 

"And  the  lUitts.'"  I  farther  inquired. 
"My    viliaiji*;  six    miles    from    the    next 
stati(»n — Were  you  never  at  the  I^itts  .'  There's 
n  chalybeate   tlu»re ;  are  you   fond  of  chaly- 
beates .' " 
"  No." 

**  That's  odd.     You  put  me  so  in  inind  of 
the    great    Miss    Wormer.     You    don't    say 
you've  never  »iecn  her  ?  nor  heard  of  her .'  " 
**  Never." 

"  Wonderful  I  why.  she's  IViddy  Bu«ld,  the 
greatest  woman  in  Kngland :  such  a  soul — 
such  a  genius." 

-JViddy  Budd,who  h  niddy  Budd?" 

"  .Mi^s  Wormer,  I  tell  vou.     How  surprised 

the  "-feat  Mr.  B.mL'h's  will    be   wlu-n  he  hears 

that  the    name   of   Biddy   liudd   In  unknown 

to   a   single   Kuropcm — you're  Kuro]iean,   of 

"i  never  heard  of  such  a  v^uanlW)'  o?  ^twaI 


people,"  I   sold  ;   "  do   they   all    live  at  the 
Butts  ? " 

"  All !  yes,  and  a  great  many  more,  all  great 
and  distinguished.  Mr.  Bangles  is  a  great 
mathematician,  and  has  invent^  u  gig — come 
sir,  you  don't  pretend  not  to  know  the 
Bangles  three- wheel  ? " 

"  Not  I,  madam,  but  if  the  Butts  is  only 
six  miles  from  the  station,  1  shall  certainly 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  residence  of  so 
many  celei>ritic.s.  Is  th  re  un  inn  at  the 
Butts?" 

"The  best  inn  in  England.  The  great 
Mr.  Smith  keeps  it." 

•*I«he  irreat  too  ?" 

"He  gained  the  tulip  prize  two  years 
running — a  verv  great  man.  You  will  be 
delighted  with  the  Queeker  Arms — the  sign 
is  the  family  coat  of  the  great  Queeker  family. 
Mr.  C^.  tilks  (d'  standing  for  the  county, 
and  stu<lies  polities  night  and  day — a  great 
man.  He  doesn't  like  »Sir  Robert  Peel;  do 
you,  sir  ? " 

T  saw  no  use  in  making  the  lady  my  con- 
fidante, and  gave  no  answer,  but  resolved 
that,  in  lack  of  a  better  object  for  a  journey, 
a  visit  to  the  Temple  of  Fame,  described  in 
such  glowing  colours  by  my  eompuDion,  would 
'      a  very  good  one.     1  am   fond  of  seeing 


great  men — I  saw  Napoleon  on  board  the 
Northumberland,  and  Thistlewood  hanged. 
I  have  also  seen  the  Swiss  giantt^ss,  and  Tom 
Thumb. 

On  coming  to  the  station  1  helped  my  new 
acquaint  nnee  to  descend,  and  atU-rwards 
took  chnrge  of  an  infinite  variety  of  trunks 
and  boxes.  Tlui  train  speedily  pas,sed  on, 
and  1  found  mysi-lf  .standing  on  the  platform, 
ket'ping  guard  like  a  sentry  over  the  luggnge, 
while  the  lady  kept  In-r  eye  fixcil  on  nic  as 
if  she  had  been  iuNpt'etinLT  <dlicer. 

"Do  yon  stop  iiere,  sir.'  a  very  dull  place, 
and  quite  m-w.     We  don't  like  it." 

*•  No,  mail.im;  I  am  gidng  on  to  the  Butts. 
Your  description  has  .so  interested  mc  that 
I  c;jn't  resist  the  inclination  to  visit  it." 

The  l;jdy  pulled  her  Veil  down  a  little 
farther,  and  gave  a  short  little  cough,  and 
then  went  sliding  about  amt)ng  her  traps, 
counting  tliem  two  or  tlirce  times  over,  and 
lookinir  at  them  as  if  calculating  their  size 
an*l  weight.  At  last  she  nodded  her  he;ul  in 
a  very  satisfied  manner,  and  said,  **It  will 
just  tl(».  \'(»ur  llv  can  carrv  us  all,  and  I  can 
>h«>w  the  way.  Mamma  will  say  1  am  a  vt^ry 
forward  girl  in  making  such  an  <ifVer,  but 
I  know  the  world,  ami  you  won't  think  worse 
of  me  tor  being  frank  and  open."  I  l»H>ked 
attain  at  her  f'iice  as  she  t;dke(l  of  her  maniina, 
and  calhil  hursidf  a  ifirl.  She  was  fifty  vears 
old  if  she  was  a  «l;iy.  or.  in  f';ict,  mi^ht  havt* 
passfil  lor  any  aire  from  fifty  upwards,  for  her 
hu'ks  \\»T«'  so  light  colonrt'd  that  they  nilL'ht 
have  dom"  duty  as  grey  hairs  in  a  rapid  .state 
(d' descent  with  sorrow  to  tln»  ifravc  ;  ancl  fn-r 
features  so  indistinct  tli.-vt  they  seemed  to 
WvxNv  \vv\ru  away  in  the  course  of  years.     Her 
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mamcaii,  muat  be  a  rum  one — I  thouglit — 
but  they're  all  ivi>nderriil  people  nt  the  Butts : 
and  I  would  nilhur  explure  lh.it  uadlMorcTLtl 
region  thMi  tlie  sourues  of  the  Nile.  But  I 
lud  no  time  for  tbeae  mediutiona,  for  1  eoon 
roDIld  safficient  ocoupatioii  in  fitting  ber  and 
her  po83e3«ioiis  intu  the  one-horiH  dy,  wbich, 
on  a  signnl  from  ber,  had  drawn  up  be^de  us. 
There  were  two  or  three  trunks,  two  or  three 
bnadbozea,  a  great  number  of  buakels,  great 
and  BDiall,  n  birdciige,  and  sd  uDi-ountnljIe 
variety  of  paper  parcels,  so  tliat  wlieo,  after 
much  ahaking  and  shifliDg,  aho  was  fairly 
seated.  1  looked  in  vnin  for  any  room  in  or 
nbout  the  vehicle  for  myself.  However  her 
lynx  eye  discovered  a  small  unoEcupied  space 
bvaide  the  drircr,  which,  by  dint  of  silting 
sideways,  with  my  lega  dangling  over  the 
wheel,  she  thought  might  be  available,  but 
even  her  io^nuity  could  discover  no  proeess 
by  wbiuh  any  room  could  be  made  for  my 
portmaoleaa.  She  therefore  gave  positive 
orders  to  the  innkeeper  to  forward  uiy  luggage 
at  once  in  a  light  cnrt  to  the  Qucokcr  Arms, 
and  proreasiDg  great  fe.ir  thul  her  mnmmn 
would  hi  alarmed  if  sl^  did  not  ai-i 
she  begged  the  man  to  drive  as  h^ird  as  ho 
cuuld,  and  olT  we  went.  The  woman's  voice 
was  extfaordinnry ;  it  was  so  shrill  and  clear, 
that,  sitting  quielly  among  her  baggage,  and 
in  spite  of  the  rumbling  and  creaking  of  our 
fly  over  a  not  very  well-made  road,  and  thi 
jumbling  of  the  miscellaneous  articles  tied  oi 
the  roof,  she  made  every  syllable  as  distinet 
I  to  me  on  the  driving-seat  as  if  we  '  '  ' 
close  together  in  a  silent  room. 

"Do  you  see  that  tliom  bush  on  the  right 
hand,  and  the  elm  tree  a  little  way  di 
lane!  That's  the  scene  of  Biddy 
Fable  of  the  Donkey  and  tho  Cvo\ 
donkey  stood  under  the  thorn  and  wished  for 
wings,  nod  the  crowsnton  the  elm  and  wished 
for  loug  ears.  Pretty  idea,  iant  it  1  aoi 
what  du  you  think  is  the  moral  of  tho  story 
That  people  should  be  contented  with  their 
positions,  and  not  wish  to  change  with  their 
neighbours?  O  dear,  not  at  all.  It  alludes  to 
the  Reverend  Stephen  Budge,  of  Gaperton 
Vioarage,  who  thinks  himself  a  poet,  and 
says  his  Pogasns  ean  fly.  But,  you  aee,  Biddy 
Budd  makes  great  fun  of  him,  for  she  puts  a 
crow's  wings  oD  a  donkey,  and  calls  it  "-The 
Wing^  Peg&sus  of  a  certain  reverend  wonld- 
be  poet,  who  resides  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
Gaperton  Vicarage.'  Isn't  that  witty  and 
severe  1  She  'a  immensely  religious,  is  Itliss 
Wormer,  and  says  the  most  biting  things  you 
ever  heard.  Drive  on,  coachman,  momma  will 
be  greatly  alarmed — " 

Here  there  was  a  pause  for  a  moment  to 
the  stream  of  sound  that  went  whistling  into 
my  ear  like  a  heated  wire. 

"  You  had  hotter  got  threepence  ready," 
it  began  again.  "There's  a 'pike  round  the 
corner.  Mr.  Slockura — a  great  wit,  Mr. 
Slockum ;  they  say  his  writings,  when  they 
come  ODt,  will  be  very  like  Joseph  Miller's — 


worked  for  one  or  two  years  at  an  epigram 
on  that  'pike.  It  was  kept  then  by  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Salmon,  and  he  hod  come  to  the 
second  line  where  ho  talked  of  the  "net" 
produce,  but  before  he  got  any  farther  Salmou 
left  the  'pike,  and  now  William  Jones  keeps 
iL  There  he  is — you  had  better  pay  lilm  the 
threepence.  Very  hard  on  Mr.  Sloclium, 
wasn  't  it  7  Mr.  Slockum  kept  three  pupils — 
but  at  present  they've  all  gone  away — and  he 
advertises  to  lake  balf-a-dozcn,  at  live  pounds 
a  year  less  than  his  printed  terms,  provided 
they  ore  the  sons  of  gentlemen.  So  when 
they  come,  they  will  be  a  delightful  accesmon 
to  onr  society." 

By  dint  of  great  exertion,  I  managed  to  ask 
her  bow  many  families  there  were  in  the 
Butts  altogether,  and  the  question  seemed  to 
make  her  amazingly  happy. 

"Lot  mo  see,"  she  said,  laying  a  long  tbm 
DnsnbstanllBl  fore-finger  of  one  band  on  the 
fore-linger  of  the  other — "  let  me  see.  There's 
the  Grove — where  the  Wormers  live ;  there 
were  once  three  elm  trees,  they  say,  on  the 
ground,  so  tJiey  call  it  the  Grove — that's  one. 
iTie  Wilderness — Mr.  Pinkcr's,a  very  large 
plaoe,  more  than  an  acre,  and  an  excellent 
bouse,  coach-house  and  stable,  entrance  lodge 
and  iron  gates,  (|uilc  a  show   place — that's 
two.     Then  there's  Bel  videre  Cnstle,  mamma's 
— a  largo  house  on  the  rirbt  with  Venetian 
blinds  to   the  upper   windows   and  a   green 
verandah ;  the  porch  is  round,  with  turrets  on 
the  top,  so  we  call  it  tho  Castle — that's  three. 
Then,    there's    tho    Bangles's  —  he    calls   it 
Niagara  Villa  because  there's  a  spring  that 
falls  into  a  shell— that's  four.     The  Dinele— 
the  Cave — the  Don — the  Hollow— the  Mount 
— the    Vale — the   LeveU — the    Hermitage — 
Oporto  Hall—" 
"Hal"_  I  said  or  rather  roared,  "  that's  a 
ce  name'  for  a  house  ;  who  lives  there  ? " 
"The  great  Mr.  Mudd,  and  his  clurmiag 
ccea  the  Miss  Bo  I  tons — " 
"  And  what  is  Mr.  Mudd  great  in !" 
"  Decanters.    He   won    the  prize  at   the 
Pino  Art  Exhibition  for  a  decanter  that  holds 
three  bottles,  and  doesn't  look  mui'b  bigger 
tl)an  a  pint" 
1    determined,  if  possible,  to    moke    the 
:quaiotance  of  Mr.  Sludd,  who  struck  me  to 
be  the  moat  usefully  ingenious  of  all  tho  dis- 
tinguished uharactera  I  had  heard  described. 

"Then  there's  the  parsonage — it  isn't  the 

paraooage,  but  only  the  honse  where    tho 

curate    livea — Mr.    Platterwipe,    who    is    n 

onderful  musician  and  plays  on  the  fluto 

delightfully,  and  also  onihe  bass  liddle.     He 

a  great  genius,  and    reads   the    prayers 

rough  his  nose,  with  a  twist  up  at  the  end 

of  them  like  the  chorus  to  a  ballad.     It'squite 

charming,  and  na  ho  saya  ho  has  a  vocation  for 

celibacy,  we  young  ladies  just  consider  him 

one  of  ourselves,  and  Mr.  Slockum  calls  us 

the  Nunpareils.     See,  there's  Mr.  Bangles's — 

there's   the   Grove — that's   tho   Hormilago.— 
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1  SMW  iM'fore  ni*' — at  the  foot  of  a  moderate 
elevijtion,  l)ut  which  I  afterwards  found  was 
called  th<^  inouiit-iin — a  scattered  hamlet  of 
twenty  or  thirty  lionseA  built  irre^rularly  alc»n^ 
the  course  of  a  little  strcjun.  There  were 
hedije-rows  and  apple-trees  its  far  as  the  eye 
could  reacli ;  a  ((lorious  sun  was  shinini;  upon 
the  Kc»'n<*,  and  f^lanced  from  the  windows  of 
the  diin^ent  villas,  and  b:isked  upon  their 
roofs,  and  turned  the  thin  wreaths  of  smoke 
that  went  upward  from  the  kitchen  chimneys 
into  many-coloured  ribbons  iosin^f  themselves 
in  the  clear  blue  of  the  sky.  And  I  confessed 
at  once  that  it  was  a  beautiful  prospect,  and 
a  very  tittini^  residence  for  the  saints  and 
sagos  who  had  here  set  up  their  rest  But 
what  could  bo  the  reason  of  so  many  <if  the 
elite  of  the  earth  establishinfj  themselves 
here?  or  was  it  the  fact  of  cominij  hero  that 
gavR  th(>m  all  their  wonderful  abilities  f  Could 
Mr.  Bani^les  have  invented  a  gig  if  he  had 
lived  in  London  i  Could  Mr.  Mudd  have 
produced  a  three-quart  bottle  looking  like  a 
pint,  if  his  lines  had  been  cast  in  Yorkshire? 
"  Thank  you,  sir "  said  the  voice,  in  the  midst 
of  thi'se  reili'ctiona :  "the  luggage  is  otV  now, 
and  it's  all  ri<rht.  Vm  so  much  obli<red  to  you 
for  bringing  me  in  your  ily.  Drive  on  to 
the  QiieekiT  Arms.  I  have  recommended  the 
house  to  the  ijiintleman.  The  jjentleman  will 
pay."  And  before  I  had  time  to  turn  myself 
fairly  round  on  the  driving-sent,  my  eom- 
municitive  comp'inion  had  disappeared  within 
the  porch  of  the  (^istle,  and  left  me  to  pursue 
my  way  to  the  hoti'l. 

"  Whit  is  that  lady's  name?''  I  inquiretl  of 
the  driv«'r. 

*'(ji  iwker,  sir.  Her  and  her  mother  carries 
on  th«'ir  trade  in  that  'ere  house.'* 

"  What  trade ?     What  do  they  do  T  " 

**TlM*y  skins  flints,"  replied  the  driver,  in  a 
very  bittor  tone;  **and  sweats  spoons  when 
they  c.ni  catch  'em.'' 

I  didn't  carry  on  anv  further  conv«'rsatii>n 
with  the  man,  who  had  accompanied  his  last 
observation  with  a  look  of  disdain  :it  ni«',  and 
the  thumb  of  his  right  hand  applie<l  to  the 
point  of  his  nose,  the  usual  place  of  the  pr«)- 
jccti'd  little  lifiLTer  bciniif  supplicil  by  the  whip. 
I  silfutly  paid  him  his  dcm-md,  and  stood 
e.vpcct.int  on  the  step  of  the  Qui'ek(?r  .Amis. 

"  llous««,  h»»  ! "  J  cried,  looking  in  vain 
for  a  waiter,  or  a  bfll  to  summon  on**. 
**  House,  ho  !     Art'  you  all  asleep?'' 

No  answer  canu»  for  a  long  tiiM«'.  At  last  a 
sort  of  chani!)errnaid,  a  stout  wom:in  with  a 
slop-piil,  crossed  the  hall,  and  I  renewed  my 
thumpini;s  and  hallooings.  The  glass  door  at 
the  top  of  tlu?  stair  continued  chjsed  ;  and  the 
W(»m:in  putting  her  hand  to  her  lips,  as  if  to 
enjoin  silence,  passed  on  in  ciiatuberm  liden 
meditation,  fancy  free.  I  at  last  got  an^jry. 
ami  bccaiiH^  very  emphatic  in  my  kicks  and 
bumps  .'i;Xainst  the  inhos[>itable  door.  "  Such  a 
place  pretending  to  be  the  cluisen  habitation 
of  the  wise  an<l  good  I  ancl  sui-h  a  mi-^tT.ible 
lockitd   up  old   barrack  prcUndvu'^  !*>  b«  an 
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inn !  Til  try  if  I  can't  force  my  way  in,  in  spite 
of  bolts  and  bars."  Hut  1  had  not  succeeded 
in  more  than  damaging  one  of  the  panels  and 
twisting  oif  the  handle  of  the  lock,  when  a 
voice  from  the  area  commanded  me  to  deaittt 
and  go  my  ways  for  a  lu)usebreaker,  or  they 
would  let  loose  the  dog.  And  on  looking 
through  the  rails,  I  saw  a  tiitterdemnliion 
.sL'ibieboy  seated  on  an  empty  barrel,  where 
he  had  perched  himself  to  enjoy  the  sun,  and 
had  evidently  fallen  asleep. 

"You  instdent  ragamufiin,"  1  exclaimed; 
"if  you  don't  tell  some  one  t(»  open  the  door 
instantly,  I'll  have  the  landlord  before  a 
magistrate  for  refusing  accommodation  to  a 
traveller  on  his  lawful  occasioUvS." 

"  We  don't  care  for  bagmen  here,"  rejoined 
the  strapper  on  the  barrel,  "nor  about  their 
aweful  occasions  either.  The  gentlefolks  are 
busy  and  won't  be  disturbed." 

"  Won't  they  1  "  1  cried,  again  applying"  a 
thundering  kick  to  the  door,  that  shook  one 
of  the  panes  into  tiie  passage  with  a  crash 
that  echo(Ml  throuirh  the  house  liko  a'n  ava- 
lanche of  glass.  *•  We  hhall  see  that:  house, 
ho!''  A  door  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
hall  was  cautiously  opened,  and  four  or  five 
heads  were  pushed  inquiringly  forth  ;  after 
looking  :il  jue  lor  a  minute  or  two,  the  pos- 
sessors of  the  aforesaiil  lie;uls  put  their  tiuirers 
to  their  lips  like  the  witches  in  Macbetii,  and 
in  the  same  caret'ul  manner  as  they  Juid 
opem-d  the  door,  close<l  it  again. 

"Oil,  ihril's  your  plan,  is  it  ?  "  I  V(»cireratod, 
now  f.iirly  in  a  rai^-e.  •'  You  li.ive  no  riL'ht  to 
keep  me  out  of  a  house  of  public  entertain- 
ment, so  Im'H"  i^Oi'S.'' 

Anil  stepping  back,  a  yard  or  two  to 
irain  impetus  tor  the  blow,  I  rushed  at  the 
<ioor  with  all  my  mii^ht — hands,  fei-t.  an<l 
shoulders — and  in  an  instant  I  found  myself 
lyiriii  ill  the  j»assaye  among  the  fragjnents  of 
wood  :ind  glass,  like  the  picture  of  Sanisim 
am<»ng  the  ruins  of  D.ijron's  Temple.  The 
reseinblaiict^  was  iniMM-diately  made  more 
ciimi)K'te  bv  the  rusliiuLr  forward  of  all  tfie 
Philistifies,  m:ile  and  female,  who  Wito 
within  lu'arini^  of  the  noise.  'J'hey  clustered 
itiiintl  me  Willi  terr(»r  <lej)ictod  (m  their  t'aces, 
and  e\«*lainations  of  surprisi*  and  ImrrDr 
»'sca[»ing  from  tle-lr  lips.  "Housebreaker — 
Irishman — madman"  —  were  amoug  the 
•:entle-it  of  the  names  by  which  they  saluted 
my  appearance  among  theju. 

*•  WIhtc  is   the   liMidlord  .'  "  I  said,  eiidea-  I 
VMuring  to  restrain    my    wrath  ;  '*l'll   puniv^h 
hitn  severely  fur  his  beliavionr."  , 

"What  has  lu^   been  doing,  sir ?''   in«\uired 
a  very  tall  and  very  gentleman- 1  ike  man.     ''If  ' 
vou  come  here  to  reveni^e   vourself  for  some    ' 
real  or  im.iLrined  wroiiir,  allnw  me  to  t«'ll   V(»u 
that    piTstJual    violence    i.-^    not    the    way'  to 
attain  your  object.     The  tribunals  of  this  oreat   ' 
and   happy   cjuinlry   are   «»pen  to  the  meanest 
as  well   as  to  the  loftiest  nf  its  sons.      Can't  ' 
vou  applv  to  an  attorM»-v  .■"'  ' 

A    murmur   of    applause    ran    round     (ho 
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I  CKmIh  Dlcbmhl 

I  crowd,  nnd  from  tho  oxclni 

I  I    pen-eivad    I    liod    bcfo 

I  Ur.  Sloekum. 

K  "I  m«r,  perhaps,  have  r 

P  oiUrwa'Sls,     I    sniii;   "bill 
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crowd,  nnd  from  tho  oxclamatiiins  I  overbeun) 
I  pen-eivad  I  liod  before  ma  the  great 
"    Sloekum. 

\ne  to  the  low 
the  menDtinia 
I'll  sliow  tbat  inho^iiibible  fool.  Mr.  Smith, 
that  lie  has  Do  right  to  tihiit  his  dooria  (ha 
fflL'e  of  a  respecUiblo  mun,  who  cm  pay  fur 
his  enlertoiiinient.  Where  is  tho  Unmopd?" 
A  very  small,  diirk-haired  indiiidu;il,  dressed 
in  bltick,  ftod  rvjoidrig  in  a  stitf  whi[«  iidck- 
aloth,  hero  stepped  ticaidly  forward,  and  aiS4, 
"  T  nin  Mr.  Smith."  To  look  nl  the  innn,  yoa 
woM  have  thought  him  a  uumte  after  Dr. 
P^wsef'sowi)  hrnrt.for  his  collar  wu  very  low,. 
and  Wis  onck  very  BlruD);iy  enveloped  in  white 
'cnrabrii! ;  hU  hair  also  was  demurely  parted  on 
thu  top  of  his  left  temple,  projecliug  a  long 
deuiduous  lovk  over  bla  right  eye:  altogether 
It  was  difficult  to  make  out  whether  he  wot 
one  of  the  Neo-Anglkan  clergy,  or  n  waiter 
dressed  for  duly  at  the  London  Tavern, 

'-Oh,  you're  Mr.  Smith,"  I  said;  "mid 
what  do  yoD  mean,  air,  by  pretending  to  ke«p 
an  hotel  and  refusing  admlttanee  to  any  one 
who  chooaes  to  come  in!"  Before  Mr.  Smith 
had  time  to  answer,  a  fut,  stroDg-looking  man 
biid  his  hand  on  the  landlord's  shouliler. 

"  Let  me  answer  him,  Smith,"  ha  said. 
"  I'm  sore,  sir,"  he  continued,  addressing 
me,  "you  will  at  onee  pardon  poor  Smith's 
overaight  in  having  locked  his  door,  if  you 
take  any  interest  in  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge or  the  triumph  of  eloquence  and  wiadom. 
Our  learned  friend,  Mr.  Sluckum,  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  fascinating  lecture  at  the  time 
you  mndo  your  appearance;  and  I  confess  we 
were  alt  io  carried  away  by  his  oratory  that 


:  first  reception,  I  feel  sure  you  will 
highly  gratified  if  we  can  prevail  on 
Mr.  Slockum  Io  resame  his  discourse.  He  is 
great — immensely  great" — added  the  gentle- 
man in  u  lower  key — "and  you  will  be 
delighted,  I  am  sure." 

"I  hod  heard  Mr.  Slooknm'a  name  before," 

I  answered,  "from  my  friend.  Miss  Gawker." 

"A    friend    of  Mlsa   Guwker" — cried    the 

assemblage     unanimously  —  "of    the     great 

Arabella.      Do   pray   come   into   the  Hall  of 

Eloquence."    And  in  the  friendliest  monuer 

possible  I  wss  admitted  to  the   lecture;  and 

ly  new  friend,  the  stont  man,  who  hod  acted 

■  champion  for  Mr.  Smith,  conducted  me  to 

ehiiir  in  tho  frunt  rank  of  the  audience. 

"I  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 

the  hotel,"  he  continued,  while  Mr.  Slockun 

imled   the   rostrum,   "and,  indeed,  of  thi 

whole  estate.    I  am  proprietor  of  It.    Ig^atiti: 

Qoeeker." 

This,  then,  was  the  chief  of  the  family- 


the  Queeker  Arms!  I  ant  silently  down,  and 
the  lecture  recommenced,  I  was  rather 
CQiioaa  to  hear  how  the  author  would  proceed. 


for  I  remembered  that  he  had  taken  several 
yean  1^  write  two  lines  otaD  epignm,  and  of 
oourso  I  gave  liim  credit  for  liaving  devoted 
a  long  time  tvihe  composition  of  his  preaent 
essay.  In  this  1  was  not  far  mistnken,  for 
before  he  bud  proceeded  a  page,  I  discovered 
he  was  lecturing  in  the  future  lense  on  the 
probable  efiVct  of  a  Reform  in  Parliament,  as 
proposed  by  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  John 
kiisacll.  The  picture  he  drew  of  the  results 
of  that  measure  made  my  hair  sljind  un  end. 
Five  year*  would  not  elapse  before  the 
gailloliao  would  be  in  full  phiy  in  the  middle 
of  Fleet  Street  He  gave  n  description  of  the 
hemic  death  of  an  imaginary  Lord  Mayor, 
which  made  -sereml  of  na  burat  into  tcnrs. 
Then  the  description  he  gave  of  tiiu  deero- 
dation  of  the  Commons  wns  most  appalling. 
Instead  nfthe  hooonrablo  ambition  whiuh  now 
prompted  the  pure  and  lofty  to  bestow  their 
nandreds  and  thoasanda  in  support  of  poor 
voters,  in  order,  by  their  disinterested  aaaiat- 
anee,  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  greut  council  of 
the  aaUon,  he  foresaw  a  time'  when  election 
contests  would  be  nt  an  end ;  when  the  only 
itruggle  would  1>e  to  avoid  being  chosen  aa 
representative  of  county  or  borough;  when  the 
only  expense  entailed  on  the  elected  would  be 
— oa  in  the  ever  estimable  militia  ballot — the 
payment  of  a  substitute  "Gatton  nnd 
Sarum,"  he  said,  "are  still  the  twin  stars 
that  guide  the  weary  mariners  on  their  voyage 
of  patriotism  and  honour.  Extinguish  Castor, 
extinguish  Pollux,  what  vd\[  be  led  to  direct 
the  steersman's  way?  The  smoke  ofathoa- 
suid  fuctories  in  Manchester  and  Birmingham 
will  blacken  with  pestiferous  pall  the  heaven 
in  which  Pitt  read  the  signs  of  the  times. 
Life  and  dignity  will  equally  expire.  A  head- 
less monarch  will  sit  on  a  legless  throne ;  and 
the  monstiT  Reform  will  insultingly  blow  the 
trumpet — or,  like  Nero,  play  the  fiddle — 
among  the  ruins  which  it  made." 

This  peroration  was  nearly  droniied  in 
the  shout  with  which  it  was  received.  When 
the  raptures  that  filled  us  had  subsided,  he 
announced  that  in  a  few  years  he  hoped  to 
deliver  a  lecture  on  the  proofs,  from  iutemal 
evidences,  that  Walter  Scott  wrote  tho 
Wnverly  Novels.  We  were  all  enchanted 
with  the  prospect  of  future  enjoyment;  and 
I  began  to  think  1  hod  got  embarked  by  some 
means  on  what  Alfred  Tennyson  would  call 
"the  backward  flowing  flood  of  time,"  and 
that  the  Butts  was  a  quiet  village  still  situated 
on  the  shores  of  1830 — but  the  audience  were 
all  in  the  drees  of  1S5S,  and  the  railway  was 
within  six  miles. 

ISittin?  within  two  or  three  of  me  were  two 
remarkably  pretty  girls,  the  only  faces,  indeed, 
in  tiie  room  that  did  not  seem  of  the  aame 
pre-Adamito  date  with  the  lecture.  The; 
laughed  behind  their  handkerchiefs  till  I 
thought  they  would  offend  the  dignity  of  the 
iblagc.  but,  somehow,  when  they  caught 

their   (nirth  was  greatly  increased. 

it  was  from    aympaUiy  with    my 


?^het£« 
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[Condactrd  bj 


iVi'liriiTs  or  from  tli<*  absurd  :ippt'arjiiuM.'  I 
iiiu^t  have  in.ido  in  listcnini^  to  tlu*  nstoiind- 
iii'^'  ri'Vi'l.'lions  of  tin-  pn»j»ln;liL'  hrturt-r,  1 
cnnriot.  s;in,    h  is  ili-liuhtt'iil  l(»  soc  j^irls  l:iii«'li. 


Till'  y'lWivro  at  wlueh  tin-  Poojah  1  witnessed  I 
was  held,  was  not  very  far  distant  from  onii 
of  till"  Ir.idiiij:  I'itifS  of  Bi'mral,  a  city  number- 
in;;   possibly   half  a   million   of    iiihatut.'ints, 


rs'wriMllv  V.  lu'ii  llu'V  aru  voun^r  and  liavi*  I  with  a  Iii'^hly  populous  iMiuntrv  ronn«l  aliout 
iTood  tci'th.  so  1  iiicour;'.""fd  thi-m  in  their  i  it  for  manv  a  IfatfUi;.  The  n^adrr  will,  th<*n.'- 
Uiirlh  by  M-.'iuini;  inti-nsfly  intiTcstrd  in  tin* ;  forts  readily  inia^ini.'  the  crowilin^^  and  nish- 
whole     albiir.      'J'his     behaviour     apparentlv    in;' whieh  tc»ok  |)laee  tp>ni  all  .-id»'s,  to  witness 


ipp 
pleased  the  as>end»ly,  e>j»eeially  .Mr.  Sloeknm. 


the  festival  <d'  a  d*  itv  in  whom  all  believed, 


He  einne  up  to  nn*  :is  the  e«»inpany  be«ran  t<»    ft)r.   away   from    the   south,   there   are    eom 


tiisperse,  and  in\iU".1  nn?  in  the  warmest  and 
frieniliii'st  manner  to  sjuMid  the  evening  i\i 
Mr.  Mndirs  for  I  Innnd  that  hospitality  in 
this     astnnishin;;     district     was      almost     as 


|)anitivelv   but  few   of  any  t>ther  faith   than 
Hindooism. 

It   w.-.s   hiiili  noun  when  I  arrived  on  the 
irround  in  my  iialanonin:  and    by    fivonr  of 


I 


viearion><  as  the  iiiformatitin  was  anlediluxian.  the  frien«lsliip  of  the  Ihiti^h  eolleet«»r  cd' H<»w- 
I  ai'erpteil  with  the  "greatest  pleasure,  and  i  dahpore  I  v.  :;s  ailmitted  within  the  most  privi-  | 
shook  hands  with  a  j,'n  at  nundier  of  |i«Mipui  I  le;;e«l  elrele,  and  to<iI\  up  my  stand  beneath  the  \ 
as  they  wi-re  -niini,'  out,  wln>  all  expressed  tlu*  I  pleasant  shath'  of  a  wldi'-spreadinix  Jamb«»  tree. 
greatest  happine'^s  in  the  prospeel  o\'  seein«j  1  had  time  ainl  opportunity  to  !i(»te  the  piaee 
mo   ai^.-.in,     Fnon   tiiis    I   ^rutheretl   that   the   aini  the  pjMip!.-:  lor  tlu^  saer»'d  ojuTitinns  had 


wh'de  parish  was  about  to  honour  .Mr.  ^luihl 
with  iti  jir«  -enee;  ;,nd  in  order  ti»  do  just  lee 


not  as  \r\  enmrneneiji.     Tin*  spot  we    were 
assemlde'l    in    was    in    an    e.\ten*<ive   vaUey 


to    the    luil!i;«nt   aNsi'mlilai^i',  r.nd  m-t  mysfdi'j  li;^htly  wooded  at  intervals,  and  eommnndin;^ 


into  jMsl'oetly  '(ood  humour,  f  ordered  th< 
best  iiif:n«'r  Mr.  f^milh  eouM  furrdsh,  and  a 
bottle  of  tiU\  Vavi  tiiat  sh'juld  do  honour  t(» 
the  (iii<M-Ker  Arni'^. 
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a  piflun-Mjue  view  of  a  rather  wide  river 
which  flowed  on  to  Howdalipore,  and  \va.s 
now  busy  with  many  boats  loadeil  with  pas- 
senifers.  On  the  river  b.ank  nearest  to  us  a 
nn.'uber  o\'  bandxio  and  leaf  sheds  had  iieeu 
i  hastily  ereete«l,  in  w  hieh  earou^als  and  ;;mn'*e-    |j 

riiiMiN  <»r  v.-iri'ois  kinds  wen-  in   pniurrss  or   r 

\Vi;  p'-ople  in  this  wa-.^tern  wt»rld  havf,  in  ,  pri-|>ar.:ti'»n.      FinwiTs    il-'enrated    the    arnph'    !j 
our  lime,  n..t  less  than  thnse  wIh)  went  bel'on- '  ilonrwav-.  ::ful  hun  .••  lestonned  fmrn  umiiV  a    !_ 
us,  been   witnesses  of  many  :w'N  of  eia-rnlrie  '  r»»oi';    \.hi!i?    hiidi    idrnvo.    wotiiii"   in   vain   a     ,' 
a!il     eva'j'ftT.iIeii     faith.       W  «•     lia\e     -.-en    p. -ii  f   hr-.-.'.-.e    ai.d    liriiditlv    liL'tImlt   in    tin-    ■, 
\\:\<  virlij"  dressed  in  many  a    'Mmsi*,  tiii"k««i  :  nij».n.t.';.y  l''i»|'v'   sun,  '/av   slr«arn"r-^   ilronpnj    ^i 
out  in    I  y.i'.iy    a    line.     W'v.    h.:\e    si-i-n    it   isi    in    bin  ri!:!',"-    !i  •.ih-sn«-->.     i'roai    ll.i-    J'lptiii.-.-t.    ' 
llie     n>":!:<  -.i     j-.ijil     the     hi-jhest.       .loli.-.hna  :  sunn  ills    ..i'  snj,,,-   nf  the   hi('li<'.-l    Ire -^ — jeul     , 
St»ntii'-ofi',  ;  ral  Tii'ini,  .and  sever..!  otin-rs  in    il:  •,■    /.■,-■    lufsv    h' le  —  loier    tapeiii":"    pi.l«ih     j 
their  time,  put    tin*,  n'd    Sixum    laith    nf  :Iii-^    I'M.iidel    «l!ii  r   ll  •  ■;  a*..!   strij's   «.f  cdnureii    1. 
eonntry  t'»  a  jWilly  seviTe  t«-.-.( ;  in  the  prr>»:!l    i'I<ii:i.     In    r'u.!,   >lii'iv  n"<»k^,  where   eliinps    '■ 
day  Mr.  I'ri.-c  p:.s-.'-N  it  Ihrii'.i-.di  .-I  rnrnl'io-i..li!i*  I  nf  s;.--!  idln--    i'.r:.-!.'    Kimilv    irreu,    .-.t     <»lher     i 
Orieiitd    nnh-.d    ;:t    his   Ai,':peni«inf.     in   t'n-    li,<:is  i!iv»  I'mimI-  .»i"  .'ii-i.-*'.!.  tiL-a-r'^.  i-r  w  i.r.M-,    ''. 
eonntrii  «i  of  >ii>ii||«Tn    l-!nr<»pj'  f .  r  :"/is  past, .  ..f^n. rl  T':!.!'-, -'ua  J  Ixi;. -Is  nf  Hind... n  f.;'Mi.i«-s    ;', 
W''    know    linw'  Callmlii"   faith   has   hcin   t\-    •  f  r.-.riu  w-Me  wta.npiil   in  "^ilent   w;.'tflil"idiii»«-.    ■ 
j»i-rimentid    up«»n    by    !ii«\ins    <d'    old    bo".i-..    'i'la.    ;.  r.iiv    Z'.-i::l:i.I.ar    of    the    dl-triil :    ilo- 
(dd    eiKiis,    jiii-i'es    of    <lie  ly.  d    tifiiii.  r.   ;  ihl  I  i\:  ilin/    'rnhilv..'':ar,    l!;«'    li-ir'»r   id'    villa'jf 
wcrpin^-    in»a-."s;     whilsl     I'rot.-Maril      fiilli    ry«'{s:    ih.-    ijiii,.;!iiLr    I'nlireihar:    all     ih.-si" 
has  b.'i-n  ."-t.-ked.  ;  nd  bnrnt,  aiid   liMi-id.  .■••ai    v.  t  r  ■  tin  r.- In  <'-i>ttrr,  f.-udal  pnnip.  '| 

eut  intn  N.-ry  sina!)  pii-e-s.     I   will  >^iy  iiotiun'.' .       r.ir..>l!ie  rve  j-nnld   re:udi.  the  ri<h    irrn-n    ,. 
of    sicidar    lalt!i- -«)f    fdth     i.i    Ciek     liirn-    •,:.!!••;.    :<i  i-ied    with   human  lit'e.     'rii.'U.':;r,ii-.    ,■ 
•^'hosts,  in  th;-   \'<.liintefr  Ap"stl»':»  th'^i-il'i;  d  :  i.n  Jlii'i'saii'l.' tlii(d::d  IV'irn   m.any  .a  j'.-irsl,  ai.il 
in    a    n  fi  nt    nnndi'-r    of  lloi-idndd    \\'iir.i>,    pri'--»'d  to   w  hrri- tin- •.'■andv  llai.'>  and  br.atitiL'-    , 
ami  of  il|..  Mvsii-rinus   l*ippin;..'s  whiidi   lii\.-    lirn.ii'.  itd'i  of  the  appro,;eld!:i,'  l*ooi:di.     The    .' 
hitidy  so  wondronsly    thrivi-n   in    tlo*  I'nili-d  ,  ^t.-.-.dy    hum    of  tin-   vast    mulliiud.'    siiMne*!    , 
St.ates.  liK«-  ino  oia-.m*-*  f:  II  on  sonw;  t'.ir  divt.int  shore.    -I 

W'iiat    is    eoM,    dwarfrd,    Knroj»e.an     faith,  i  (Iru't*.  jt...   p.dii,   phasun',  pra\er.«s  and  siri.-:^,    " 
wlen    erHjip.ared    witii    tlir    hum-    m<»M-tr.»Ms    lil.-ri.lr.|    w'aU   Imwlii.'r  m...lne^^.   or   «t1.-s    of    ' 
faith  <d' the  harbarons  land  of  tin*  KMU  .'     Tin-    i|."\otei -5.  oi    i.ne  st.'-.-.fii^e,  .».t  <rMiy  ilNi-.ird :   the    j 
two    will    no    more    be.ar    j-oniparNon     tli.an    In-aJ   ji-d    ::l.-.re.   tie*  many   riew   and   strlklnir 
will    th'.'    Snrrey     Hlils    eomp.iri*    with    thi-    -j'irit-;.  tl  "■  ^.-a   of  dusky  \is.(;:es  ;iiul   brii.'htlv     ' 
Hir)i.al.iyas,  or  the  'J'liam«'s  and  tlw  (i  iro.-.rii'    •.•' arlii-.-  ••Vl■•^.  nil\«'ii  with  tiie   \arifd   :.<-orL=«i.ns    ■ 
Sear  b -in,'  mrMtion»-d   b.-^ide  the  d'arui-.  .-.n.l    f-di ;  ^i-.  Mid   dln-ini-  ifi'm  e.inira^t  tli«'  lovi-Iy    ,■ 
'le    Ibirrumpontra.     Tin'  .semi's  J   :;iu  abon!    ■j'-iitl' ■nr-»«>   of  di^Lmt   lidls  .'.i.d   uoj..U,  ?n.  lie 
)    relat'.'    .are    rnd    srh-eliMl    for    tlnir     r.iiily    ii;«  .a  w  li.d.e  leit.  raM' to  furjet,  vet  tlidicuil  to    ' 
i'/bra;/\  pi-enliarity  .aliouV  Iht-ui ;  \\\e\   ue.  \  ■  \»:ii!'i.  i 

e  nu't  willint  ariV   cd'  tlie  matiy   VesV\\a\«i,  ov-.      \\v\\  w\N   '.\\Vvr\\\\v\\\  \^\w\^^''C»^vv^  Vww.:  tluaett-i]    ^ 
.'uujultSf  f/iroii'jiiout  India  \»roper.  vVv*  "-v^ww.  y\vv-^\"a\\vA\<\w  y>:>.i\v>^  wvA  V;.\  "^-waw 


A 


I  ChDia  DiDkan.] 


i 

^HJ  wljere  1  atouJ.  I  hod  observed  aeverol  hage 
^H  p»les  atiDding'  at  n  great  height,  with  ropeii 
^H  and  some  a])j):trftlus  attuclied  to  ihem.  ibe 
^H  ow  ot  whicli  I  knew  frum  report  aloiie. 
^H  Her«  I  BOW  remarked  n  grMl  deal  of  bustliug 
^H  m^tivity;  n  Dumber  of  utlAndnnts  were  biuit- 
^M  ing  biH-k  the  i^rnwd  in  order  to  clear  a  gnnee 
H|  around  one  of  ibu  loftiest  uf  the  pales  1  huve 
H  menlioned.  Thia  wus  a  work  of  much 
^H  difficulty,  for  tlii^  mob  wus  boili  exi-iled  and 
m  deoM.  At  iuDgtb,  bowuver,  th<^y  Hucaeeded 
in  the  toak,  nnd  findio^  the  grotind  bcfoire  mi! 
pretty  elenr,  I  ndvaoued  close  to  tlic  si:ene  of 
Round  about  the  pole  were  a  iiuniber 
ira  or  Asfi'tits,  n  sort  of  aelf-muliUted 
h  who  hope  and  firmly  believe  Ihnt, 
by  diatnrtiog  their  limbs  into  all  sorts  of 
impossible  poutiona  and  »bapes,  they  have 
ensured  the  fiivour  of  some  nnproaouLeenble 
divinity,  and  with  that  a  rendy  and  certaiJi 
I, piMporl  to  some  future  state  about  which 
I  they  liave  not  the  most  remote  iden,  which 
laiweni  their  devotion  the  moat  prnisewurUiy. 
Tha«e  was  one  miserable  objtri't,  with  hia 
long  matted  lochs  of  dirty  red  atrcnn  ' 
over  hiashoulders,  nnd  ODO  withered  arm 
hand  held  blighted  hi^h  above  his  head, 
movenble.    It  had  been  forced  icto  that 
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I   oatnr&l    position    years   ago,  and   what   waa  iJifWd  her  up,  and  as   I   watched  her,  I   saw 


I 


then  an  aotof  free  will,  was  now  n  matter  of 
necessity;  the  arm  would  no  longer  return  to 
its  true  position,  but  pointed  in  its  thin  and 
t>ony  hnggardaess  to  heaven.  Another  durk- 
eyed,  dark-haired  uacctic  hod  held  his  hnnds 
for  years  so  firmly  clasped  together,  that  the 
long  talon-like  nails  were  to  be  seen  growing 
through  the  palms  of  his  hands  and  appear- 
ing at  the  bat-k.  Soiue  I  sdw  with  thick 
rope  actually  threaded  through  their  Iteih 
quite  round  their  bodies,  many  times,  iu 
bleeding  ooils  ;  more  th»n  one  young  womMi 
was  there  with  her  neck  and  shoulders  thickly 
studded  over  with  sharp  short  needles  stuck 
firmly  in  the  Hesh.  One  man.  a  young  man 
too,  had  forced  n  sort  of  spear  right  through 
the  fleshy  part  of  hia  foot,  with  the  (hick 
wooden  handle  downwards,  on  which  he 
walked,  quite  indifferent  to  any  sort  of  incon- 
venience. There  was  no  lack  of  others,  all  self- 
tortured,  mdmed,  and  trussed,  and  skewered, 
as  though  about  to  be  spitted  and  pot  down 
to  the  Gre. 

The  object  which  all  by  one  consent  agreed 
to  gaze  ut,  waa  a  young  and  pretty-looking 
girl,  almost  a  child  in  manner,  who  sat  upon 
the  ground  so  andly,  yet  so  calm  and  almost 
happy,  that  I  could  not  persuade  myself  one 
so  young  and  gentle  waa  about  to  be  bar- 
barously tortured.  Vet  so  it  was.  It  appeared 
that  her  husband  had,  months  sinec,  gone 
upon  some  distant,  dnnaerous  journey :  that 
being  long  absent,  and  rumoura  raised  in  the 
native  bazaar  of  his  death,  she,  the  anxious 
wife,  had  vowed  to  Siva,  the  proteotoF  of  life, 
to  undergo  sclf-tortun>  on  his  next  festival  if 
her  loved  husband's  life  should  be  spared.  He 
hod  relumed,  and  now,  mighty  in  faith  and  love. 


this  simple-minded,  single-hearted  e restore 
gave  up  heraelf  to  pain  sueh  as  the  stoutest 
of  our  stx  or  race  might  shrink  from.  She 
sat  luohiflg  futidly  on  her  little  infant  as  it 
lay  asleep  in  the  anna  of  an  old  nurse,  all 
unconscious  uf  ihe  mother's  saiTifiee,  and 
turning  her  eyes  from  that  to  her  husband, 
who  stood  Dear  in  a  wild,  exciUil  stiiTe.  she 
gave  the  signal  that  she  was  ready.  The 
stout-limbed,  burly-bodied  husband  rnahcd 
like  a  tiger  at  such  of  the  crowd  ns  attempted 
to  press  loo  nrar  thti  eacriticial  giil ;  he  had 
a  stniT  m  his  hand,  and  with  it  pl.iyed  aueh 
a  tune  on  bare  and  turbancd  heads  and 
ebuny  shoulders,  ns  brought  down  many  an 
ongry  maludiftion  on  the  player.  The  nurse 
with  tlie  infant  moved  further  away  nmungst 
the  crowd  of  admiring  spectators.  Two  or 
three  persons,  men  and  women,  prvsvvd  for- 
ward to  adjust  the  borrid-louhinif  hooks. 
Was  it  possible,  I  thouglit,  that  those  hirge 
instruments  of  torture,  heavy  enough  to  hold 
an  elephant,  were  to  be  forced  into  II. e  flesh 
of  thai  gentle  girl !  I  fell  sick  as  I  saw  the 
poor  child  stretched  upon  her  face,  and  first 
one  nod  then  the  other  of  those  ngly,  crooked 
pieces  of  irqn  forced  slowly  through  the  fleeh 
md  below  the   muscles  of  her  back.     They 


big  drops  of  perspiration  starting  from  her 
forehead;  her  small  eyes  seemed  closed  at 
first,  and,  for  the  moment,  I  fancied  she  hod 
fainted ;  but  as  they  raised  her  to  her  feet 
and  then  quickly  drew  her  up  in  the  air  high 
above  US,  hanging  by  those  two  horrid  books, 
I  saw  her  looking  down  quite  piocidlv.  She 
sought  her  husband  out,  and  seeing  him 
watuhing  her  eagerly,  gave  liim  a  smile,  and, 
waving  her  little  hands,  drew  from  her  bosom 
small  pieces  of  the  sacred  cocua.nut  and  flung 
them  amidst  the  gazing  erowd.  To  scramble 
for  and  obtain  one  of  these  prccions  frag, 
rocnls  was  deemed  a  fortunate  thing,  far  they 
were  supposed  to  contain  all  sorts  of  charmed 
powera. 

And  now  the  Poojah  was  fairly  commenced. 
The  ropea  which  carried  the  iron  books  wcro 
so  arranged,  that  by  pulling  one  end — which 
passed  over  the  top  of  the  pole — it  swung 
round  a  plate  of  iron  which  set  in  motion  the 
other  ropes  holding  the  hooks  and  the  living 
operator.  Two  men  seized  on  this  rope,  ana 
soon  the  poor  girl  was  in  rapid  flight  over 
the  heads  of  the  crowd,  who  cheered  her  on 
by  a  variety  of  wild  cries,  and  shouts,  and 
songs.  Not  liiat  slie  seemed  to  need  en- 
ciiuragemeat ;  her  eyes  were  still  bent 
towania  her  husband ;  1  almost  fancied  she 
smiled  as  she  caught  his  eye.  There  was  no 
sign  of  pain,  or  shrinking,  or  yielding:  she 
bore  it  as  many  a  hero  of  the  old  world  would 
have  been  proud  to  have  done,  scatlvring 
beneath  her  flowers  end  fruit  amongst  the 
busy  throng. 

I  felt  as  though  s  heavy  weight  were  off  my 
mind  when  I  perceived  the  whirling  motion 
of  the  ropea  first  to  slacken,  and  then  to  cease 
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aad  finally,  the  girl,  all  blecdinvi  rullev^ 
from  the  cruel  torture.  Thoy  luia  hor  on  n 
tUHt  WdciUi  some  siuLif  trees:  th«  wnmen 
gave  ber  a  dmught  of  cool  water  in  a 
cocon-nul  shell.  But  hor  thoiiglita  were  nnt 
upon  herseir:  she  looked  anrioasly  aroirnd, 
and  oould  not  be  MtuliL-d  until  hor  husbitiid 
BsL  besidi.'  Iivr,  nnd  their  little  swnrtliy 
infuDt  was  placed  within  her  arnii.  The  only 
care  her  di-ep  and  open  wounda  rcc^ivi^d  was 
to  have  them  rabbud  with  a  litllo  tannuriu 
powder,  and  covered  with  tbo  fresh  t«udei 
leaf  of  H  b&aana. 

Lentin^  this  family  groap,  I  turned  bncli 
j>  watch  the  further  proceeuiugs  uound  the 
huge  pole,  wberii  there  was  odcu  more  a  great 
bustle  imd  pressing  amoogst  the  crowd.  Thia 
time  the  operator,  or  sufferer,  which i 
would  be  the  most  littlug  term,  was  a  i 
of  middle  age,  and  of  the  lowest  ranks  of  the 
labouring  class.  He  appeared  to  be  peiftutly 
indJSoreat  to  anything  like  BufTering,  u  the 
two  operators  seized  the  flesh  of  his  back,  and 
another  roughly  thrust  through  it  two  hooka. 
In  another  minute  he  was  whirling  through 
the  air  as  rapidly  oa  the  attendants  could  force 
faim ;  still  he  seemed  anxious  to  travel  fhster, 
and  by  sisihs  and  cries  urged  them  to  increaabd 
speed.  The  mob  waa  delighted  with  this 
exhibition  of  perfect  endarunce  and  enthu< 
siiism,  and  testified  their  approbation  in  i 
variety  of  modes.  This  man  renuuned  swing- 
iti^  far  fully  twenty  minutes,  at  the  end  of 
wliieb  time  he  was  released  :  somewhat  leas 

:uited,  1  fancied,  than  when  ho  was  Rrst 
boisiud  in  the  air.  I  foiled  to  leani  his  story, 
but  it  hfld  reference,  beyond  a  donbt,  to  some 
escape  from  danger,  real  or  imaginary,  and,  of 
course,  imputed  to  the  diret-t  interposition  of 
the  powerful  Siva,  or  some  equally  efflcncious 
deputy.  The  medical  treatment  of  this  de- 
votee was  on  the  ruder  scalii,  and  would  liave 
shocked  the  feelings  and  science  of  some  of 
our  army  aurgcons,  to  say  notHiog  of  civil 
praetitiooerH.  The  root  of  turmeric  was 
again  employed,  in  fine  powder,  but  placed 
in  the  wounds  most  bastlty,  and  by  way  of 
forcing  it  thoroughly  in,  some  one  stood  o 
his  back,  and  trod  in  the  powder  with    hi 


I  saw  one  other  man  hoisted  up.     He  hod 

Jiken  the  vow  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  a 
much-loved  sister's  child;  and  as  he  swung 
round  and  round  in  stoical  iudiOerenoe,  " 
sister,  a  young  uroature  with  her  little  __ 
fant,  snt  looking  at  him  as  if  aho  would  wil- 
lingly have  borne  the  Buffering  in  bis  stead. 
Doubtless  there  was  a  love  linking  these  poor 
creatures  together  in  their  ignorance;  which, 
mighty  aa  it  was,  would  have  done  Imnuur  to 
any  highly  gifted  dwellers  in  the  west.  And, 
it  must  be  remembered,  their  siiurifiie  was  for 
the  past;  it  was  one  of  gratitude,  and  not  of 
hope  or  feor  for  the  future.  Their  prayers 
had  been  heard ;  and,  although  they  knew  not 
of  that  undying  Providence  which  had  listened 
/  to  (heir  voice  and  spared  the  young  child's 


life,  they  turned  to  such  stono  and  woud?D 
deities  OS  their  forefathura  bad  set  Up,  and 
devoutly  kept  their  vow. 

Tlicre  Were  other  viettnu  yot  to  Ita  mli- 
offered  -,  but  I  had  had  enough,  and  tbf  hca^ 
and  the  noiae,  snd  the  many  stnmgu  vHluTis 
were  growing  so  rank  and  ovcrpowcrin?, 
Utnt  1  prepared  to  retreat  Aa  ]  returnMl 
through  the  dense  crowd  whirh  made  way  for 
me,  1  perceived  an  aged  woman  prepiring 
for  a  swing  aa  stoically  aa  any  of  tho  yoBDgrr 
devotees  who  hod  goue  before  her.  A  till, 
poworfu  Moo  king  man  was  standing  by  her 
side,  wnlchlng  the  preparations  with  • 
Adorable  interest.  He  was  her  son  ;  and,  u  I 
[  leHmt,  the  cause  of  her  present  appwunnri 
in  public.  It  hod  been  some  seven  or  «ighl 
years  previously  that  the  vow  had  been  mod* 
to  the  stone  deity;  wbii-'n,  ;is  tJiey  I'L^Jieifd, 
had  acted  asa  miracti.' 
would  have  been  full.' 
poverty,  and  then  ill-li 
way  of  its  performnn. 
long  iapsci  being  abb.'  t 
to  the  pr{eati,ahe  \v''i 
to  carry  out  Ihc  ni.n.  . 
As  I  moved  away  in  i)i 
shouts  of  the  enruplijr__  .._  .  ... 
honour  of  the  old  indy~i<  lorUlude;  try  lUW 
cry  floated  on  the  breeze  and  died  away  it 
the  din  of  drums,  and  pipes  a^d  bells. 

For  miles  the  country  round  about  was 
covered  with  festivity  and  Dproir.  Hn- 
dreds  of  fanatic  companies  wen-  retcUiag  tn 
religious  festive  rites,  [n  one  leaf  ~  ' 
bamboo  shed,  larger  than  the  rest,  I  ni 
as  I  looked  in  unpereeived,  the  youDgMlf- 
offered  wife  of  that  day,  as  gay  and  u- 
uoncemed  by  pain  as  any  of  Uie  poi^  ' 
might  have  fancied  she  had  but  jnat  B 
married,  instead  of  banging  in  the  >ir  i 


UP  A  COURT. 

The  spoon  wliieh  was,  or  was  sapposed  WH 
I   in   my   mouth   when    I   was   bom,   ■*«  W 

decidedly,  not  a  silver  spoon.     " 

existed — hord-wood,  iifptum  ti         _     _  . 

was  made  of  it.    1  hud  the  daagbi«r«f3 

peeress  for  my  godmother;  but  she  Be»i""  "^^ 
anything,  either  in  or  out  of  my  h 
i  a  Bath  bun.     I  have  been  patted's 

than  once  on  the  bend  by  n  live  iati,  8 

there  is  a  tradition  in  my  family  Ihit 
aa  once  spoken  to  by  adufct^a 

English  duke,  \\ith  a  garter  on  ]' 

knee;  whose  grateful  country,  q 

somebody,  caused  him  to  be  ml' 

that  World-Wide-known   stntue^L 

brated  Praxllglita,  the   s«u1ptor,4 

state  stuck  up  for  all  tli>- 

■_  .!._  ..  ,|y  centre  of  M  il 
of  blanket  Li :::  - 

round  hia  gracious  bi.J; 

garter-kaee),  and  his  <i.>[i-i 

'"•"■''"'■■ing  the  pages  of  a 


mterlea 


.^^L 
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to  be  the  firiljsb  conatitation  ;  of  whii^h 
he  kn(>w,  honest  laon,  about  no  much  an 
he  did  of  Coofucias.  This,  however,  is  by 
the  wif.  Pniilighta,  the  acalptor,  bad  to 
build  n  house  to  contain  a  studio  for  hla 
statue,  aod  had  to  pul!  it  half  down  before  be 
could  get  it  out  again.  He  goes  aliout  now 
with  a  horsewhip,  with  which  he  llM  IxU 
heard  to  menace  the  reverend  Gilfod  Tube- 
rose, churmati  of  tho  sLitue  committee,  who 
was  Hupposud  to  hove  a  secret  leaning  lownrds 
Jock  Fiddos,  Praxlighta'  rival  ("that  horrid 
Irish  stone-cutler,^  as  he  contemptuously  calls 
him),  and  wbe  by  iiis  cnsliog  vote  caused  the 
golden  snuff-box  and  ailver  chisel,  with  which 
Praxlighta  was  preaonted  on  the  day  of 
inauguration  of  the  statue,  to  bo  debited 
ngttinst  his,  Pnulighls'  account  Bo  it  as  it 
BMV,  roy  godmother  has  cat  me,  and  the  live 
lora,  Ueaven  kuows  where  he  Ls  and  the 
duke  he  is  dead,  and  I  am  none  the  better 
for  their  patronage,  and  have  not  one  shirt  or 
boot  the  more  for  their  condescension.  They 
lived  of  Court,  and  1  live  np  a  court,  so 
there   is    or    was    something    in    comiuon 

Somutiues  of  a  tioo  Stay  day  when  the 
is  shining  brighlly.  and  a^cr  the  streets 
have  been  well  watered,  on  a  Thursday,  und 
during  the  height  of  the  London  suiuon, 
I  please  myself  to  comu  forth  from  mr  court, 
in  the  parish  of  Saint  Crnpuions,  ami  to  pay 
K  visit  to  that  other  Conrt,  which  foreign 
diplomatists  love  to  call  tho  Court  of  Saint 
James's,  and  in  which  I  inelode  the  front  of 
Baint  Jamua's  Palace,  Ur.  Sam's  library,  the 
two  first  clubhouses  b  St.  James's  Street, 
and  air.  Crollins  the  tailor's.  I  delight  in  n 
drawiog-room.  Ragged,  homy- palmed,  food- 
wretch  AS  1  may  bo,  the  sun  is  mine: 
music  of  the  Life  Guards  Band,  the  Purb 
pat«reroes,  the  goigeous  bouquets  and  silk 
•tockiogs  of  the  tromendoua  footmen,  the 
gold,  the  locc,  the  jewels,  crosses  and  orders — 
all  these  for  tho  moment  I  possess.  When, 
squalid  beggar  with  never  a  coat  to  my  back 
a  I  may  be,  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  condescends 
a  share  the  same  pavement  with  me,  and 
in  full  canonicals  loo ;  when  a  bishop  con- 
descends to  hustle  me ;  when  I  am  for  a 
moment  a  privileged  spectator  of  an  alterca- 
tion between  Inspector  Bumps  of  the  A 
lion  (very  grand  in  silver  lace  and  while 
gloves  on  drawlng-roooi  days)  and  on  ombas- 
aador — a  gorgeous  creature,  a  pillar  of  pride 
on  which  they  have  hnng  votive  erossea  and 
start,  like  the  wreaths  of  immortelles  on  the 
'ailing*  of  the  column  on  the  Place  VendOue 
—I  cry  "here  Is  equality."  When  I  see  the 
horses  with  their  satin  coals,  thdr  small 
oua  heads,  champing  and  stamping  in 
their  splendid  hsroess;  when  Isee  thosejuwcl- 
boxea  on  wheels,call«d  carriages;  when  I  eye 
reverently  the  rosy  coachmen  with  their  wcil- 
Gttiog  wigs  and  buckled  shoes:  when,  encum- 
bering the  very  roadway,  dodging  among 
aoaffold  polea,  edgingbetween  carriage  wheels, 


popping  ronnd  comers,  and  trending  the  pave- 
meat  cingerly,  I  encounter  lords,  anibaKsadors, 
generals,  lawera,  nnd  divines — I  cry  "  here  la 
splendour."  1  gate  with  admiring  aatonish- 
menl  at  JUr.  Sheriff  Slowbob.  who  has 
evidently  been  puzzled  where  to  put  most 
silk  and  gold — on  his  coach  or  on  himseIC  I 
glonM  complaceney  at  Hon.  Curtius  Cow, 
of  the  United  States,  who  is  about  to  intro- 
duce to  the  Presence  his  cousin  Rufaa  Cow, 
of  Caucus  Couotv,  Va.,  now  on  a  literary 
mis^on  connected  with  the  "  Johnnicako- 
poUs  Dsmocrat,"  and  formerly  as  neat  a  hand 
at  sampling  dry  goods  as  any  man  in  the 
Empire  City.  He  had  a  trifling  "difficulty" 
lately  with  Colonel  I-  Bonaparle  Fownes, 
who,'  meeting  him  in  Coon  Street,  and  on  a 
disputed  question  of  "drinks"  unpaid  for  at 
the  colonel's  store,  drew  a  revolver,  nnd  fired : 
whereupon  Rufus  out  with  a  bowie  knife, 
and,  to  use  his  own  expressive  epithet, 
"barked''  tho  colonel,  ripping  him  up  indeed 
"from  the  nave  to  the  chops."  I  regard 
with  respectful  complacency  the  fino  old 
wrecks  of  generals  and  admirals  laid  up  in 
ordinary  anilguld  lace ;  it  is  good  for  my  eye- 
sight to  see  their  weather-beaten  old  faces 
and  while  b.iir,  And,  oh  I  sight  of  sights,  I 
stare  with  rapt,  yet  tender  and  reverent  love 
und  admiration  at  the  fair  young  daughters  of 
.\lbion,  at  the  almond  eyes  and  pearl  neck- 
laces resting  on  necks  mors  pearly ;  at  the 
roay  lips  and  blonde  tresses,  trie  small  hands 
and  feet,  the  slight  symmetrical  forma;  at  the 
plumes  and  diamonds,  the  rustling  silks  and 
long  sweeping  trains.  I  chuckle  when  I  aeo 
these  children  of  the  aristocracy,  and  as  I  am 
elbowed  by  a  vicious-minded  looking  old 
Austrian  minister  plenipotentiary,  with  a 
coat  on,  that  seems  to  have  grown  wbilo  In 
the  face  with  fear  and  hatred  of  English  free- 
d<im,  and  covered  with  a  leprosy  of  orders — 
1  say  to  him  menially,  '-  Match  that  if  you 
cnn,  old  boy."  Nor,  looking  towards  where 
the  people  stand, and  stand  unrebuked,  thooph 
within  popul'tr  limits  (for  on  drawing-roi 
days  the  shibboleth  of  the  Police  Comii 
aioners'  "move  on"  slumbers  a  littie),  look- 
ing towards  the  hard-tisted,  labonr-staioed 
inheritors  of  the  wooden  spoon,  who  gaze 
with  an  equably  placid  grin  at  the  spectacle — 
looking  even  towards  the  lattered  and  forlorn 
philosophers,  such  as  I  am,  I  do  not  read  m 
their  faces  anything  approaching  to  that  ex- 
prasaion  of  ferocious  contempt  and  pnsilla- 
>u8  hatred  which  I  have  caught  lowering 
the  features  of  the  lookers-on  at  the 
Grandest  foreign  merry-mskinga.  "  Curse 
them,"  the  look  seems  to  say ;  "  they  beat  m 
and  starve  me,  nod  cheat  me:  they  wring 
their  golden  toys  and  gewgaws  out  of  my 
lobour  and  sweat :  they  grind  me  under  the 
wheels  of  Iha  tawdry  carriages,"  But  here  I 
COD  a  different  page,  and  different  faces. 
Well,  the  faces  seem  to  say  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense  and  extravagance,  and  a 
great  deal  of  what  may  be  popularly,  termed 
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hnmbu?,  here.  Slill  there  may  be  some  good 
in  iU  I  helped  to  mnbe  that  gnnd  BheritT'a 
coach,  ftiid  rewived  ,i  fuir  diiy's  pBj  fof  a  fwr 
dsy'a  Ubuur.  Thoro  might  be  aurvly,  and  od- 
vnolagcoualy,  a  little  less  i;old  on  yonder 
uoilB  nod  ottrriages,  and  a  little  more  in  the 
pockets  of  inyaeir,  and  of  my  mates :  but 
stilt,  should  luy  ton  Tom  over  become  Field 
Mnrabal  Smith,  or  my  aon  Juha  Lord  Chan- 
cellor  Bruwu.  it  will  do 
them  wt>nr  gold  conta,  nod  ride  Id  gold  coachea 
too.  Who  knows?  They're  Mondroue  quieli 
at  l«arnitig.  At  which  ruSecliun  tliu  Ubour- 
beuten  fitcea  olenr  up,  and  the  plucid  grioa 
expnnd  into  a  joyoiia  guSiiw,  na  a  ooiiter- 
monger's  cnrt,  which  hus  sprang  from  no 
mnn  knows  where,  luid  of  whioh  the  driver 
wears  the  moil  hopeless  exprusaion  of  being 
out  of  bis  element  that  ever  coatermonger 
wore,  is  made  to  curvet  and  to  osullote,  to 
bnek  nnd  to  advance,  by  infuriate  policwnBn  ; 
who  know  as  little  what  to  do  with  it  as  does 
the  driver  himself ;  and,  seeing  that  the  up  line 
and  down  line  of  carriuges  in  all  the  streets 
are  nil  crowded,  cno  only  menace  him  with 
their  stares  in  n  vngua  manner,  and  make 
aodden  flints  of  arresting  him,  and  dragging 
him  off  to  a  chimerical  Grecnynrd.  How  are 
tliey  to  get  him  thero? 

Ueunwhile,  I  have  hnd  my  fill  of  the  Conrt 
of  Saint  James's ;  nnd,  sunning  myself  to  what 
I  have  seen — with  the  frnftiru  of  the  trumpets 
atill  in  my  eara,  with  the  diumunda  yet 
glittering,  Ui«  piuraea  yet  waving,  the 
benntifitl  Endish  fiues  yet  sparkling  before 
me — I  creep  r-"''  *"  """  -""-'  '•■'  ""■  ■""■■i-  -' 
Saint  Crapuh 
take  him  with 

To  Slnughtcrhorae  Court,  Low  Lane,  Saint 
Crapulena.  Walk  tipthe  court,  prny.  Observe 
the  dirt;  also  the  Bmelts.  Walk  inside.  Ob- 
serve a  repetition  of  the  dirt  and  the  smells. 
Look  nt  the  people.  Examine  the  children. 
Look  at  (but  don't  drink)  the  water,  where 
there  is  anv.     1  live  hero. 

Why  do'  I  live  here  *  It  may  be  that  I  am 
n  philosopher,  an  authiir  dwelling  up  a  court 
like  Goldamith  or  Johnson  in  solitude,  lota) 
idleness,  and  "the  pride  of  liternlure."  Il 
may  be  that  I  have  nowhere  else  to  live — 
that  I  have  never  pnaaesaed  In  my  life  half-o- 
doxen  shirts,  an  umbrella,  or  n  home.  That 
I  never  wna  rcspecUble.  That  I 
the  rabble— Hie  lower  classes — the  inferior 
orders.  That  my  father's  name  woe  Rsg, 
and  his  father  being  Tag,  I  am  Bobtail.  Be 
it  as  it  may,  I  live  here. 

Goodness  knows  who  bnill  SlnughlMhoreo 
Court;  or,indeed,C«lf  Alley  close  by  (leading 
into  Bleeding-Knife  Yard)  ;  what  sort  of  » 
man  could  he  have  been,  so  devoid  of  common 
sense,  of  common  charity,  to  build,  or  to 
counsel  the  building  of  such  a  hole  as  fJiis! 
It  must  always  have  been  a  hole.  If  every 
arrangement  for  dirt,  discomfurt,  misery,  and 
wretuhedneas  had  been  aystemalic,  orgiinised, 
deliberately  meditated,  snd  carried  out  oa  a 


good  joke,  or  a  moral  leason,  ■" 
with  malice  prepense  or  afof  i' 
Bfchilcot,  he  could  not  Iwvo  - 
SluughlBThorse   Ci>ir: 
woagss;  but  the  1>: 
templated  thepoa^i'- 
for  he  has  renden.i 

ereetgaa  lamps  or  to  l.iv  ^.i'*  im.  ii'-  in'^  iumw 
litUo  pwvcndvfl  nooks  and  oomnrs,  wmk  i 
and  beams  to  burk  tlie  laying  on  utwatt',  io  ' 
erush  sewerage,  to  uiiuii'li-ract  the  aimiileid 
Ojeaaurea  of  venlUolion.  He  must  h»tB  hited  ' 
bis  species,  this  builder;  he  must  hnv«  hawlcJ 
ivith  joy  to  du  them  a  utaehiof,  tii  build  Ihii 
infernal  spider's  web  for  bumaa  flies  tu  U 
Urtured  in. 

I  am  not  afraid  to  Bpcok  my  mind.  It  is  i 
hole,  it  is  n  spider's  neb.  It  is  an  DDcorered 
sewer  with  an  anthill  burrowing  in  it  Th«f*| 
is  n  rogue,  though,  who  itaam  up  its  ft)Si\ 
-atmosphere,  as  though  it  were  UJea  itiA, 
all  the  perfumes  of  .\n>t<y  ihu  birsL  fta 
tiikea  care,  however,  ni>t  to  lire  up  our  coort. 
He  lives  on  it.  On  stiled  dajfl  ion  may 
see  iiim  stop  nt  the  edmer  nf  SWgbtor- 
hune  Court  and  Low  Lane,  in  a  Vatlo 
wiekerwork  chaise,  drawn  by  it  tit,  Kleek- 
ouoted,  vinous  pony.  He  t«  ao  llUooltinjc 
nan,  with  a  double  chin  grovellini;  in  ttia 
folds  of  an  ill-washed  neckclotli.  Hu  hua  fat 
hands,  on  which  the  atarvhed  end  of  hit 
wristbunda  mikes  a  mark,  and  of  whifh  tha 
nails  are  in  ha  It-mo  urn  inf;.  I  neier  lui'^w  a 
good  man  to  have  honda  like  thooo.  Ho  la 
the  landlord.  I 

This  fellow,  fattening    no   th«  reob  lia  i 
grinds   out   of  ns  poor  coortiL-rt.,  lu.*  in  i 
pleasant  liouac  ul  Highgnta;  u  I 
cottage   where   there   is  ivy, 
geranium;  where  the  odours  <>i  . 
on  the  air  with  golden  wings; 
smelling  eyrie  on  a  high  hill,   vthirU    'UiHt> 
nodding  fnmilinrly  to    Hampsl«ad,  win'"' 
conlidenlially  to  Homsey ;  but  reeanJitig 
a  supercilious  stare  of  asIooishmcnC  the  i 
smoking,   steaming   msnt   of   a   city   wi 
uupola-shnped  hat  and  a  ball  and  uruss  il 
top,  just  aw  a  fresh  country  lass,  new  I 
gathering  primroses,  would   stare   at  a   tl| 
swart,    gnmy    ballast-heaver    drinking    U 


ever  think,    this   double-chinned   eorlliwi 
grovelling  in  a  bnneysneklod  snmmci 
in  his  slip  of  a  garden,  moistoning  Hii 
old  clay  with   be«swinged   port,  nadll 
his  comfortable  pipe,— does  b 
the  quiet  suuimer  Sunday    i 
watching  the  awallows  wcndiii|e  ( 
nnd  fro  the  greateilfin  the  diatMW— . 
ia   not  a   little  btra  among  thODO 
be   the   bearer  of  a  mp'<^!i^   of  ■« 
vengeance  to  him  fr"m  •'i 
where  the  filthy  hi>"- 
in  letting,  nod  in  <'r>i. 
in  refusing  to  im]ii' 
infected, so  hideous  :.. 


Chiriw  DickaiM.] 


UP  A  COURT. 


ut  on  the  eaves  to  sun  themselves ;  thnt  the 
shrewd  starliDsa  avoid  the  place  with  n  side- 
long, cock-eyed  glance  of  aversion ;  thnt  the 
homely  sparrows  (and  Heaven  knows  they 
are  not  difficolt  to  please)  alight  timidly,  hop 
irresolutely  in  its  loathsome  pretincts,  and 
fly  hurry  scurry  away;  preferrin<?  rnther  to  go 
cnxmbless  to  their  nests  than  pick  the  crumbs 
from  our  table.  What  live  tliiii^'M  could  thrive 
in  Slaughterhorse  Court,  save  obscene  ratst, 
and  Chance  the  one-eyed  terrier,  wlio  belonirs 
to  the  costermoDger  (who  has  not  v;<ti,  1  urn 
afraid,  a  worse  name  than  he  deserves),  and  a 
mildewed  cock,  with  a  broken  crest,  and  aiiicli 

foor,so<lden, sallow,  human  rubbisli  as  wo  are  ? 
doubt  if  Mr.Gooze,  of  Gooze  Coltnjri',  Ili^di- 
gate,  troubles  himself  with  much  thoiiL'ht 
about  Slaun-hterhorse  Court,  ilt^  niuv  snv 
with  an  opaque  wheeze  to  his  friend  iin^onu*, 
the  ex  dust4.*0D tractor,  or  to  his  crony,  (irut>!), 
the  retired  bone-boiler,  "Th<*m  houses  «l«)wn 
Low  I^ne  brings  me  a  deal  of  money  ;"  but 
what  doea  he  know,  what  docs  he  think  of, 
what  does  he  care  for  the  want,  and  crime,  and 
misery,  that  dirt  and  sub-letting  (iioth  to  be 
laid  ut  his  door)  have  wrought  and  are  wreak- 
ing in  Slaughterhorse  Court?  Heaven  mend 
us  all!  We  are  all  scUish.  What  should  I 
care  about  the  wretchedness  of  Slaughter- 
horse  Court  if  I  did'ut  live  up  it  1 

It  is  not  only  Ihnt  .Mr.  (Joo/.o  drinks  liis 
Port,  and  smokes  his  j»i|>e,  and  grov.s  his 
gcraniunis  and  keeps  liis  gi;r  at  Gno/x' 
Cuttiiije.niirhijate.oiit  of  the  renN  of  our  court : 
Slaughterhorse  Court  stipoorts  other  l;ind- 
lords.  (ieiitlemen.  friends  oi'  the  niiildlci.iiin.  of 
the  sul»-)etlinw  system,  slop  at  No.  o,  up  t»ur 
court,  and  take  your  fill  of  ail  the  ])eanti;s  of 
sub-lettintr.  No,  5  is  the  ri»ltenest,  lilllii-'.st 
house  In  our  rott-n  tilihy  court.  'J'lie  wo«)d- 
work,  brickwork,  stonework,  are  ;:11  rotl«'ii. 
The  entninee  p:ihsiL:e  sheivi's  down  like  l!ie 
entninee  to  a  public-house  ceihjr:  1li«^  win-iow 
frames  hav.*  slirivi-lled,  and  left  ^-.ips  helwi-en 
them  and  the  windnw-cases.  There  is  not  :i 
right  anijle  amoriL;'  them.  I  WonM  hit  ii\\ 
Dorrttw's  dinner  Cif  i  «'arn  one)  thnt  n<>t  ojn- 
of  the  dinifv  |»anes  of  i^i.-iss  lii.-it  have  not  vrt 
been  displace*!  by  fi»:il  rci'j's  tattered  ^re.it 
eontf,  inipos»siolc  I'-. unci  j»ettieoats,  hrown 
.  pnper,  ami  scrips  of  the  New«,Mt«'  seliool  ot' 
|n2uIie:Ui«<ns,  lias  been  cle;iiic«i  ft»r  twi-nty 
J  years.     Tin*  ti'mint^  have  sirijijied  wiiat  little 

Siping  or  i^utlerin*,'  there  vwr  w:is  away:  tlie 
oor.posts  which  were  g:iriii**hed  with  platrs 
ibd  Wlls.  when  there  was  only  a  modi-rate 
Oumber  tjf  tenants — sav,  a  doz^n  or  a  .scon*, 
at  No.  C) — now  pr«'se:.t  only  the  er.verns  r.\' 
defunct  bcU-puIls,  and  one  twiste«l,  rusti-d 
fcflJ-wire. 

The  dilVerent  floors  of  this  disreputabh* 
teni'itieiit  are  l«-t  :ind  su)»-lel  to  an  infamous 
i«»^nM:  </f  minuteness.  It  is  nt)t  the  sub- 
iivi-^it-iu  of  a  house  into  so  many  roiuns  t(»  so 
ti;inv  tenants  that  \  ohjei-t  to:  it  is  th.-.t  evrry 
Oorri  should  in  its  turn  }>•'  siilidivided ;  that 
K;ds  »>li<iuld  be  underlet,  tliat  in  the  garrets 


the  very  floors,  sometimes,  should  be  at  a 
premium,  that  in  the  cellar  one  Phelim 
Connor — whom  I  would  not  libel  by  saying 
that  he  was  from  Ireland — pays  a  few  shillings 
a  week  for  a  miserable  den,  into  which  lie 
crams  as  many  of  his  miserable  countrymen 
and  women  as  e.in  alford  to  pay  a  few  j)enee 
a  night.  I  am  pot»r  and  miserable,  I  know, 
but  1  am  bold  enough  to  lift  up  my  voice 
against  our  court,  because  the  evidence  is 
there  full,  broad  staring  in  the  face  of  CJod's 
heaven,  to  bear  me  out :  because  1  am  ready 
at  any  time  of  the  d:iy  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
men who  live  among  plate-glass  windows, 
ventilated  rooms,  chimnies  that  don't  smoke, 
and  doors  that  will  shut,  in  (ireat  (ioliah 
Street,  close  by :  **  Walk  in,  ijentlcmen,  hold 
your  noses,  tread  gingt*rly ;  but  walk  in  and 
a.itisfv  V()urselve.s.  Not  on!v  number  live,  but 
manv  more  numbers.  Don't  we  want  a  little 
water]  Don't  we  want  a  little  si>j»]» ?  If  we 
were  better  lod-^ed,  don't  vou  think  we  sliould 
have  a  slight  temptation  to  exert  ourselves 
to  get  better  led  anil  better  taught  f  Depend 
upon  it  y«ui  would  not  have  to  sit  on  so  many 
fever  inquests,  s(>  many  starvation  ini|uests, 
so  many  murder  ini|nests.  If  you  would  only 
fuive  a  W(»fd  or  two  with  our  landlord,  Mr. 
Cioozcyou  wotild  not  so  often  hear  our  voices 
quarrelling  and  blaspheming  as  you  pass  on 
yt>ur  way  to  counting-house  or  to  chapel. 
Vou  would  not  be  forced  to  pass  throuijh  our 
court  with  fear  and  trembling  after  nijfhtt'all. 
Von  would  not  be   ccunpelled  to  expend  so 

!  much  virtuous  indignati«»n  at  vestry  at  the 
doir:i5s  of  tliat  abominai)le  den,  Slaughter- 
horse  Court:  useless  inli'jnation.  seeinir  that 
you  allow  llu*  alxuninalion  to  remain.** 

If  yt»u  don't  believe  me.  come  and  live  up 
our  court.  Associate  with  .Mr.  Phelim 
<.'o!Uior*s    lodgers,  and    his   l'»ilirers'  lodgers, 

i  including  tin-  animalcula'.     Vou  are  educated 

I  [lien  :  draw  a  parallel  between  Nebuchad- 
\\K'7./.\T  grazing  like  an  ox,  and  us  walhtwing 
like  iiiirs.  Jjuv  yirur  victuals  at  tin;  miserable 
little  chantlli'r's  shiq>,  where  Mrs.  .McCann 
i-arns  an   ignoble  !ivelilnM-.ii  by  s"lling  otVal  a 

'  little  dearer  than  she  bou-nit  it.     Cornel  vou 

I  are  sun*  t(»  lind  siune.body  ;it  Imme.  Some  of 
our  childn  n  ;jre  always  sprawlinir  '>r  lighting 
in  the  dirt  ;  some  of  our  gentlemen  are 
always  sm(»kin«_'  th<'ir  pines  at  the  doorways; 
some  ot'  our  ladies  are  .'iKvavs  eowcrin;;  or 
'wr,"in'^Mini£  on  the  ilimrsti'j  s. 

Am  1  without  luqu*  l*or  our  cf»urt?  Oh  no  ! 

I  I  have  lived  up  it  UKiny  years  (1  h.ive  dwelt  in 
Sua"-  Alley — (Jrubb's  Kents  befon'i.  an*!  have 
sei-u  a  \ery  disiual  and  wearv  sueei'ssiim  of 
irtv.  li«  litinjj,  unwashinir  yt-ars  ;  but  within 
th«'  last  tew  mouths  lnqu' — t'liu'  and  distant. 
Vet  hope  still — bej^'ins  t<»  j>eer  above  the 
hnrizon.     Krom  my  window,  at  uuimIut  i'ight, 

I  I  e;in  sei'  th<*  nearly  comp'i-ted  t«»wer  <d'  a 
publie.  establishment  for  baths  and  wash- 
iiouses  at  the  vi-ry  corner  of  our  ctuirt  where 
iMst  was  MuLTgius's  beershop ;  a  model  huliring- 
house,  at  three  shillinirs  a  heacl  per  week  for 
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each  lodger,  hoa  jusl  been  opened.  The  good 
time  will  come,  wid  Mr.  Gooie  will  be  put  to 
conruuoQ  yet 


TUE  RHYME  OP  THE  CALIPH.* 


Buodjni  in  Ihf  nudal 


IJCM,  "  llATV  tBIkidlfld  ail 

dT  •rufan  with  iIh  nr 


For  I   fua  wanLd  fAtbtr  wiidom  oT    lb«  rich  ulA  tolnnji 
And,  from  mvir-viB«c«il  AcrioQ,  plnc^  Uid  walnl  TmUj 

Lol    Uw  •iiloni  (Uba  IhieUf!     Ttinnlh  Ihit  Irnf 
Tha  7aDac  moihaii  mnnntir  0f  me,  ■>  Lhar  riiu  Ihear  ba 


"Riobea  I  lura  had,   nncanDbid— ampCa    plpanicr—nijil 

Ami  tba  liqaid  1v>  of  poet^i  flllLarini  Ihioi  Iha  voneoi 
All  iiklUailAlHlHgliDa,  hava  I  haaid  U  mau  a  fauL 


Brlaci    ilxm    fiarr    niTdaUoB   rrom     lb«  d 


Whb  Lh«f  aafcr  Hnli  oul-hxiLuiff  in  Ehfl  qq^k  111 


And.  ihonVh  UinnlaHd  bi  Uia  Falilila^.  I  ha.akenl  nr  huidi 
Undanuwh  tba  Bund  UabUiIiifi  oT  Iba  CmcRit'i  ailrat 


a  Eaidaa  <I«D  uul  k^,  wb^  ihe'il 


id  UflnlT,  mhI  Uw  ( 


l<,  mailB  hlnl  Mlb  pofoB 


IVhm  ilin  lamiH  of  lueid  irrau)  *rf 
Blin]  a  lifbl  en  gtiB  of  (oU.  Ehu  MM 
Like    Iba  ciARallaariiu    UnilW     tn    *    l4 

"  ■  Who  Bci  htfft  ai  osF  Cnlipli  ?  ■  ST  iIh 


"Idlt  woKla.  and  Uibili  •vokao!  In  IkH 
I  bav>  nolHl  enrr  d»r  whlph  bu  baa  flaa 
Eieri  liar  of  pofsct  plaaani,  Ibc'db 


'  B«iflT  hkJ  I  baa  ■  bafdaan,  kaactac 
;aU~nc  Uia  avth'i  iliiipla  piodan,  driaUH  I 


Liiini     libi    A    pUiliRb     (Ak     Ramli 
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HOUSEHOU)  SCENERY. 

UoaT  people  nmuBe  themseWes,  at  one  time 
or  other  of  their  live!!,  bjr  ruDcying  wltat  sort 
of  house  the;  would  like  lo  Jive  in ;  what 
eort  of  house  they  would  build  for  themselves, 
if  Ihey  hnd  opporlunily  for  that  very  churoi- 
ing  nmusemcat  But  the  Inst  thiog  th»t 
people  seem  to  hnve  uoy  thought  about  is 
the  walls  of  their  rooniB.  Yet,  what  is 
there  thit  we  see  so  mach  of  ua  the  walls 
of  the  rooma  wo  live  in?  Even  those  who 
have  the  blesBine  of  a  country  residence — 
those  even  who  dwell  in  one  of  the  very  few 
remaining  parsonages  in  the  North  of  England, 
where  a  spacious  porch  shelters  the  house- 
dour  from  draughts  and  driving  mias,  and 
who  reaort  to  thut  porch,  looking  out  upon  a 
meadow  or  a  flawer-gardeo, — even  these  have 
to  sit  between  four  walls  for  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  year;  and  certainly  always 
to  sleep  within  them.  It  is  nil  very  well 
to  revul  in  tine  views  from  terrace  or 
window ;  but  it  is  well,  also,  to  consider  what 
our  eyes  shall  rest  upon  in  all  times  of  sick- 
ness, of  bad  weather,  and  when  the  sun  is 
beiow  the  horizon.  It  is  a  charming  specu- 
lation to  a  man  about  to  build  a  houM  for  his 
own  residence,  to  plan  what  it  shall  look  like 
exiemnlly — how  many  rooms  it  shall  hnke, 
and  how  they  shall  be  most  conveniently 
arranged ;  but  the  aspect  of  the  four  walla  of 
each  room  is  worth  mature  condderotion  too. 
Id  old  times,  people  thought  more  of  this 
matter  than  we  do,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 

Enins  taken  to  deuorate  the  interior  of  ancient 
uildinns:  and  those  who  attend  to  the  signs 
of  civilisntion  assure  us  that  there  will  be  a 
revival  of  such  thought  and  pains — and  very 
soon.  Let  us  hope  that  Ma  Is  true. 
There  could  scarcely,  at  any  former  time, 


have  been  a  greater  variety  in  the  walls  of 
human  abodes  than  there  is  now.  High  up 
in  the  north  there  arc  ihe  Esquimaux,  huddled 
together  within  a  circular  wall  made  of  snow, 
built  up  in  slabs,  inclining  inwards,  so  as  to 
form  a  dome— a  house  of  bee-hive  shape.  Our 
Bnglieh  feelings  would  be  put  to  a  severe  trial 
in  such  a  place.  If  the  walls  remain  solid,  it  is 
only  because  the  temperature  is  below  freezing 
point.  If  we  should  i>egio  to  f1utt(*r  ourselves 
with  any  notion  of  warm  feet— of  cca»ng  to 
ache  njid  sliiver  with  cold — at  once  the  walls 
begin  tu  stoam  and  run  down,  and  the  wreb-'hed 
chill  of  thaw  brings  back  despair.  Much  the 
same  may  be  said  of  such  paiucei  of  ice  as  we 
read  of  in  Russia.  Translucent,  glittering 
with  a  bluish  star-like  light,  therti  is  still  the 
terrible  alternative  of  frost  or  thaw  within 
doors;  each  alike  eiclndingall  hope  of  whole- 
some warmth.  Much  pleosanter  to  our  feel- 
ings is  the  South  Sea  lalund  dwelling,  where 
Ihn  wulla  ore  nothing  more  than  poles  of 
bam1)oo ;  through  which  the  mamteg  and 
evening  breeze  may  blow  freely.  To  be  sure, 
If  privacy  Js  desired,  something  more  is  re- 

3uisitc :  for  such  an  ediRce  seems  to  be 
esi^'ne^l  for  a  eommunity  of  that  kind  of 
stupid  people,  of  whom  the  Americans  say 
that  they  "cnnnot  see  through  a  ladder." 
However  broad  may  be  the  eavea,  however 
prolonged  the  thatch  of  palm-leaves,  tlio  sun 
must  peep  into  the  abode  when  he  is  low 
in  the  sky;  und  [here  is  no  hour  of  tlie  day 
in  that  climate  when  the  sun  is  a  welcome 
visitor  within  doors.  To  meet  these  cases, 
there  are  mattings  mode  of  grass,  which  may 
be  hung  up  where  wanted.  These  simple 
hangings  have  n  grace  and  charm  about  them 
which  no  others,  however  gay  and  costly,  can 
boast :  they  are  deliciously  frograol,  especially 
when  moistened.  As  the  night  dews  descend, 
and  when  the  breeze  from  the  sea  comes  to 
shake  these  primitive  curtains,  a  sweet  scent 
charms  the  watcher,  and  spreads  luiuriously 
through  the  dreams  of  the  sleeper. 

There  are  houses  even  now  in  civili8e>d 
countries,  which  let  the  stars  he  seen  through 
their  walls.  We  havd  ourselves  been  enter- 
Uiined  in  a  dwelling  where  the  drawing-room 
was  full  of  couches,  easy  chairs,  books  and 
musical  instruments;  where  the  dining-room 
was  set  out  with  an  array  of  pl.-ite ;  hut 
where,  being  wakeful  in  the  night,  we  enjoyed 
the  singular  nmnaement  of  observing  the  stars 
passing  over  chinks  in  the  walls,  shining  full 
Into  our  eyes  in  the  transit  How  could  this 
be !  Why,  the  house  was  a  log-house,  on  a 
plantalion  in  a  hot  region.  Perhaps  from 
want  of  leisure,  perhaps  for  Ihe  sake  of  cool- 
ness, the  logs  tiad  been  leFt  rough,  and  the 
spaces  between  were  not  filled  up  with  clay 
and  moss,  as  is  the  practice  further  north. 
So  the  moa([uitoes  swarmed  in  and  out,  and 
hummed  all  night  long;  not  to  our  annoy- 
ance, for  we  were  safe  within  a  "mosquilo- 
bsr,"  or  muslin  curtun,  completely  enveloping 
the  bed ;  not  to  our  saQo^MicA,  (JsrawfeiW. 
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nnd  \vi»  may  liopi'  to  tlioir  own  satislai'!ii»n, 
unless  tln'v  wiire  liuiiLTrv*  :iiui  tniitiilizi*.!  bv 
(Mir  in;u*ci'ssiliK*  pri'serifc.  J^ot'ts  fompnrc 
hiini.'iti  c?y«'s  to  st.-irs.  Jt  slriii'k  us  Ihul  wo 
jjrctVrriMl  tlit.i.>,(«  real  stars,  sirwiinij  tlinMijrIi 
till'  wall,  tn  (MTtairi  ^littiM'iti;^  human  ryi's 
wliirli  a  lady  oiu'ii  saw  sliifiini^  rr«>Mi  ln*r  wall. 
As  Ilk'  sttiry  jxoivs,  this  poor  Luly — (k'stiniMl 
to  a  ti*rnl)h'  l'ri«(ht — was  sitting'  ahnuj  lH'f«»ri* 
tliii  firo,  op|»«»sll('  a  mirror  wliirli  n'stod  on 
the  nianU'lpU'i'i?,  and  taluni,''  (dl*  Iut  jcwelli-d 
lurklaro  and  hraecdets  hefop!  ndirin'^  to  n.vst, 
whi'H  shi-  looked  up  ai'i'identally  and  saw 
hi  the  mirror — whal  must  have  m:i<le  a 
tapestried  room  terrible  to  her  as  lonj;  as 
she  lived — lor  it  was  in  a  room  hun:^  with 
tapestry  that  she  was  sitlini^.  She  saw 
shifiin:^  eyes  rojiinif  in  the  heatl  of  one  of  the 
wt>V(Mi  figures,  a  si;^rht  whieh  we,  safe  from 
all  amb'.i-^h  ot'  the  kind,  ean  rii'v^r  tliink  u\' 


our  tii^hl  houses,  whose  walls  have  no  ciiinks 
and  craeks,  may  better  han<r  our  apartuients 
with  elean,  and  li»(ht.,  and  wholesomi!  paper, 
whieli  harbours  no  vermin,  sereens  n«>  thieves, 
and  scares  no  fever  patients  with  night-visions 
of  perplexity  iind  horror. 

It  (iocs  not  appj'.ir,  however,  that  tapestry 
was  invented  to  eovcr  deleets  in  the  biilldini^ 
of  Willis.  From  the  little  we  know,  it  may 
ratluT  be  inferred  that  it  was  lirst  usjm]  as  :\ 
convenient  imitation  (»f  thtjmore  ancient  deco- 
ration <»f  painti'd  wall".  The  fir>t  tapestries 
which  an-  si'fii  tlulteriniif  amidst  the  shadows 
of  rennde  history,  were  inthi*  Knst,  ami  of  the 
same  moiisirous  ordi-r  of  d.-lim-ation  with 
the  KL'vpti.'.n  d''e<»rati<in«*,  which  so  many 
travulh-rs  havf  d ;■•■;.•  ri In mI  for  a  thousand  years 
past.  The  l'^_'yptians  usimI  to  paint  the  jsct'nes 
of  tlii'ir  llvt's  and  deaths. — their  or  Mipcitions, 
amuHiMii.'iit-i,  tli"ir  funer.i!*.   \-\-]  t'r.-ir  mvtho- 


I 


v.ii:ionl  a  ipiivi'i-  of  syiiip'llv'tie  dn-ad.  Sh«' ]  h»;fy.  ujMiri  Ih"  missive  w.dls  of  I'.K-ir  tomph'S 
kaeVf-  !h:it.  a  liiii'/  was  w.-itidiinir  lii-r.  :ind  that !  and  tomb-s.  Tln're  seems  to  In*  rj«»  dtoibtthat 
thi-re  mu«5l  be  s-Mue  ic-omplle,.  \'\  i)ie  hiUIs^.•  |  the  r-.tiverriiMife  of  m■'kln^'  tln'-e  pictures 
who  h.id  eut  out  tlj<'  ey:;s  of  the  fiLfure  to  •  niovi-tbli'  gav«*  rise  to  the  maiiulacture  of 
enibli"  him  to  do  st).  She  did  not  i;o  into  j  woven  haiiijinjrs.  One  strikini^  instanen  of 
hystt-rit"*,  nor  <lo  anythirii,' else  that  w.is  not  to    this  is  on  reeonl,  in  th»*  ease  of  the  hanifin'jrs 


till*  purpose.     She  took  no  notiee.  sat  awhile 
Ioniser  without  looliinir  inti»  the  mirror  ; — no 


of  th:'  Tabernaele  whieh   Moses  eausc!il  to  be 
made  in  the  ^le^sert.     T\w  ilesniption  of  tho 
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doubt  with  a  deadly  horror  of  brin'j"  ap- 1  animals  wrouu'ht  on  tli.it  tape-^lrV  an-»wiTH 
proaehed  from  behind.  She  unl;isten«'d  siune  :  exaeliy  to  tliat  id*  the  walls  of  an  Kuypti.m 
pirt  of  her  dress,  yawneil,  put  on  a  natural  .  ti-mjile  :  and  it  is  the  opini'Wi  nf  Iram.-d  men 
appi'ar.wiee  of  slei'pin 'ss,  lii^hted  luT  eliambi-r  I  liiat  ill**  (irei-ks.  :!s  w-dl  as  tin?  Ibbrews, 
euidh',  !i»'"k"d  her  jevrel  e.-ise,  and — the  oidy  ;  tlieue-' di-rived  liieir  notions  «d'  f  iiit.i^iie  eoiii- 
siis|iieioiw  p"oi'ei'di[iir — 1,.|";.  \i  ,.11  t|n«  t:i:)l.',  |>  )>'il.'  (Te  itUH's- -■jriliiiis.  eiri!::ir-.  .trsd  the 
w:.lk<*d    .sli';i.|i;v  to'vv.ir.ls  till'    <'ves,  the  doi»r    ii\e,    wiiidi      e«'rt  liniv      were     wou'/lit     in 

*  *  I 

bi'lii::  in  ill  .1  diriM'iion,  •|iii.*kly  toi»l\  tin*  I 'pi'stri'-i  Inr  tin*  (IriM-ks  by  <  i-ii-Mtal  winknu'n. 
key  iVom  ill*'  loeli.  hi'i.  tii«'  room,  h)e!»fii  '  Al't-.r  a  liiiii-.  the  <iri'<d\««  •^n;»^tilwted  pn'llier 
thf  do.»r  on  the  0Mt-;i«le,  an  1  i|ii'-tly  went  ,  obji-eis  in  lii  ■  eeiilri's  id' tin-ir  hMnvlin.'^.  and 
to  si'i'k  lielo  whifh  shi-  eoihil  bi-fiiT  tru-t  .ir«'\\' ••!*!' all  tie*  m«»ri»*tri"<itii's  intu  ili- buiders. 
ihaii  t:i:.t  til'  her  Ovvn  servants.  Siu-h  is '  Iri  lii-.i'  miii'M-r,  <lNririj  l!i"  Midiili*  Al'"<'S 
one  of  t!n'  horrible  ^toris-s  whlidi  b-lon..«"  to  ,  vvli«ii  t.;.'e.strirs  w-Te 'i"il'!s  r«»r  klriLT^  to  b.-j^tow 
the  d  :y<  "tf  t  ip  ■"Iry-hiM'.  i:ijs,  ilios.'  eurljiiii-  and  to  n*<-iiv»\  tiirr.*  was  ;n'e:il  In-nitv  of 
eovfriri:,*"^  I'm,-  v.alls  •.viiieh  an*  p-Th.ips  l''.i'  ih-I.-n  .mm  I  in!ii;;tt'  di'lleiey  mI"  e.e;'":!  =11  in 
most  olii'-eiionible  of  all  i:io.l'»s  o;"d'.M"»r.:tiiiL!"  I  til"  iimi'  t.U"'>liI"s.  on  wliii-h  r-rii-*!-*  .-tJent 
a[»  irtin'Mils.  ili-'ir    i»"s'    |i.»in>,   ami    ki!;i.|s    >p  T.t    a     vast 

'l'hl»  is  «l')\vnrijht  heresy,  n<»  d«»ub!.  in  ;imoin.t  of  inoniy. 
the  eyi'S  of  lliosi*  wim  in  i';"  thi-  pur^.iil  tit'.  Wf  mu-'t  not  snpjnisi'  that  ;ill  lianir- 
t:ip«*>iry  MM  i  hdalry.  Noimdy  doubts  tin-  ini:s  ui-re  like  lle^x-  that  «»nr  I!«-:i:y  tln' 
vast  aniii.il  td'  p.iins  :ind'mr.'  s|» -nt  on  l-)ij!i;Ii  t'osti-pMl.  or  tlie  rVi'iadi  liVr-.rv  the 
tap'-siry  .'is  n:i  art.  Ntd».i  Iv  doubts  the  .-iiili  '  l''i»nrili  .-in-l  I.'MiU  tin*,  l•^lurl1'■*n•i!^.  While 
wnieii  -o  direi'ti' I  lli«'  .shuttle  or  llu>  rn'eil!.'  as  tin-  rov.s!  i'U.\  ihe  »-ieli  hinp'  tlnlr  p;d:!ees  and 
that  llh'y  rlv-dh'tl  tin*  pencil  ait'l  lln*  hrusli  thi-ir  nnnsioris  wi'Ji  sueii  Inbrifs  :is  the 
in  lln'ir  di'iIn":i'ions.  In  fii-t.  no  art  eonld  '  (Jidn-Iin  1  ipe.^iry.tlie  b'.^s  wi'.dlhy  weriMMHiti'Ut 
be  de.->pisi'd  uhie!M'mpb»yi'il  tin*  tileiits  111  the  wit'i  pl.iin  v»-'.v«'t,  will)  wnist.-.l  stuiV.  with 
^reifest  p.dnti'rs:  and  whih- tlii'  eirlo'Wis  ofi  any  thin^f  ih.il  would  hiili-  tiij-ir  unsijhtlv 
Uililu'lle  are  assnei-.ti-d  in  «iur  minds  vvilh  w  ills,  :.ntl  Im'"P  ibrnj  v,;oni  in  llielr  iil-built 
tip'strv  h  niLrinirs,  it  is  impos.-.i!»l.'  to  sju:d;  ' 'lousi-s.  'rii.»  ln-^t  ;nd  llu*  wor-t  vri-re  aliko  a 
Willi  di'.n-^pe.tt  «d'  siieh  a  re[>res'nt;itl'. ■*  id' ;  nnis-mi-e  in  a  ilwidlini.''-!""':''''.  'I'le-y  imbibed 
thi*  .'irl  of  ri  p:i.>t  eeninrv.  Ibil  we  m.iv  Ik'  tin'  si-inke  ;  tln-v  irr<-\v  mo'T  !v  wi'.h  damp: 
irlail  l'i.;t  i'.  bi'Ioii'jf.' I  to  a  p.isl  t'l'iitnry,  .'ill  1  ,  ^nd,  !M  hoi.  wi-iili'T.  tliey  "-..w  nii!  a  v/<«rse 
th  it  liie  p;-i".enl  his  jIou''  v.itii  t:t:».-stry.  I;  pl-e.^n*  'it'  llnTe  !>»•  a  \\ni<i  th'.n  tlii-  iin»s- 
nii:;hl.  h<'  ru'ei-ssary.  in  ihe  d:iys  oi'  iinjierlVet  :  ijulhu's  ot"  lr«'ple  •!  t-oiinlri<'-;.  It  appiTirs  tv» 
buildiiiL'.  to  l;i''|»  tiul  dr.iULhts.  Kin.;  AliVi-d  '  n-*.  in  mir  rlf.inly  tim  .s.  tls:  t  iMir  i^riiidf  itbors 
mii,Hit  Imvi'  bfi'M  L'lad  <d"  it  b.-lore  h«'  invi-nled  ,  krn-u"  not|iin_r  aln;ui  llii.»  kind  of  d«'lie;u'v. 
///.s /.■;/;f".'7i,  .-md  wlji-n  his  eindh's  wi-r«- ll.rinL'  After  the  rii-ii'-s  on  tiie  Ibior,  (v.hieli  were 
;i/j(/  U'./-f/'/ii»' so  as  to  b.itUe  li'un  \\\  \\'\s  \\\t*  vswre.  "y  v\v\\«usUv  with  tilth.';  earn--  ^h'.' tipestri'-s.  whieh 
mriit  fd'  time    bv  their  \»uru\'.\'T  ;    \)U\.  we,  \u\\\e\o  \v\\\\v>s\,  v.s  V.wXv  avA^w'vvOw  Uvw  vv.as  the 
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coaditioo  of  men's  abodes,  their  persons  were 
worthy  of  iheir  Jn-elljngs — powdar,  pomntain, 
wigs,  iwd  other  imnnturul  de?ices,  reodoring  a 
pnra  Htiil«  of  skiu  imiiasKible. 

It  was  B  grant  any  when  a  FreDchmno 
bethought  liimsolf  th»t,inetew]  of  hangings  nf 
wrouuht  eurpetinp,  or  of  v^lTeUjlock,  or  stuff, 
n  uovering  for  walla  might  be  made  of  figared 
psp«^~i.'heiLper,  lighter,  clcnoef — prefHTable 
in  every  wuy.  It  is  snid  thiil  this  invention 
was  made  known  io  1G32,  and  Ihnt  tho  first 
blocki  used  in  mnhing  paper  hungitigs  are 
preserved  in  Pnm.  Eoglnnd  followed  so  soon 
that  there  wiis  sooio  dispute  as  to  whicli 
ought  ti)  hare  the  credit  of  the  invenlioci,  but 
it  WHS  doubtlF«!j  due  to  FruDce.  JntDea<  the 
First  had  lately  givt^n  two  thousnnd  pounds — 
a  large  sum  in  those  days — to  encourage  a 
mnnuCicture  of  finu  tnpeatry  at  Mortktie; 
but  il  was  in  a  drawing-room  of  ihe  Royal 
Talst^e  lit  Kensington  th.tt  Ihe  first  spei^imen 
tt  Bogliiih  paper-hsngiog  was  seen.  If  anj. 
body  is  curioos  to  know  whether  thnt  paper 
was  Ute  any  that  we  see  now,  we  can  tell 
DOthing  raota  than  tli.it  it  was  an  iinitO' 
tian  of  the  "velvet-flock"  then  ia  comniOD 

The  "floek"  order  of  paper  aeema  to  be 
coming  into  fashion,  more  and  more,  after  a 
long  interval,  Perli.tps  the  tmlb  is,  that  the 
redootioo  of  the  duty  on  paper  hnnginga  puts 
a  highur  clus  of  pnpers  within  reach  of  n 

K 'eater  number  of  bouseho tilers.  Sir  Hobert 
eel  took  olf  tcnponco  out  of  the  shilling  a 
yard  duly  on  Frenoh  psper  hsngings,  whii;h, 
before  1S43,  kept  good  dworations  out  of  Ihe 
reaeh  of  all  but  th«  wealthy.  We  remember 
the  time — somewhere  about  lS18-~wheD  sten- 
cilling came  into  fashion,  nnd  was  thought  a 
great  popular  boon.  Stencilling  was  doni!  by 
splashing  walls  with  colour  tlirough  the  inter- 
stices of  ti[i  patlerns.  The  result  was,  a  very 
course  and  untidy  decoration  of  white-washed 
walls ;  the  colours  being  bad,  and  the  pattern 
never  nccumtuly  made  out  for  many  consecu- 
tive feet  of  wall.  But  the  work  was  so  much 
cheaper  than  paper  hangiogs,  that  people  of 
small  means  were  very  glad  of  it;  nod,  even  in 
gentlemen's  houses,  the  attics  and  servants' 
rooms  were  often  thus  coloured.  Now,  we 
seldom  hear  of  stencilling;  for  papers  of  a 
tolerable  quality  and  really  good  pattern  may 
be  had  for  less  than  a  penny  a  yard,  so 
that  the  abodes  of  tbe  humble  present  a. 
very  ditTcrent  appenranee  now  from  any 
thing  thut  conid  be  seen  even  ten  years 
ago.  As  for  the  taking  off  the  duty,  the 
story  is  the  same  that  Free-traders  are 
almost  tired  of  telling  about  other  articles. 
There  were  dismul  prophecies  that  the  French, 
who  much  excel  us  in  the  designs  and  prepa- 
rations of  pjper  hangins.'s,  would  destroy  the 
manufiioturo  io  EngTund :  nnd  the  wealthy 
did  HGpply  themselvi^B — and  perhaps  do  so 
still — ulnioat  exclusively  from  Paris;  but,  so 
much  more  exten-Jvely  are  paper  hangings 
used,  and  so  great  ia  the  improvumeat  con- 


tinually taking  place  through  the  emnlotioD 
of  the  French  by  our  mBnufaclurers,  that  the 
manufuctnro  is  largely  and  steadily  increasing. 
It  only  remains  now  to  gel  the  doty  removal 
from  the  raw  material,  the  psper,  to  give 
every  body  a  foir  chance  of  a  neat  set  of 
walls  to  his  dwelling- rooms,  decorated  accord- 
ing to  his  means. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  gayer  walls  to  be  si 
anywhere — io  our  country  nt  Ipnst — than 
those  we  saw  yesterday,  on  the  premises  of 
Her  Moje sty's  Paper-stainer  for  Scotland, 
Hr.  Wm.  McCrie.  This  gentleman's  walls 
—even  the  rough  walls  in  the  yards  and 
passages — are  as  good  nsa  raiubow  for  colour§. 
The  boys  empty  their  brushes  on  the  spice 
next  at  hand,  to  save  the  trouble  of  washinc 
them ;  and  the  result  is  a  show  which  would 
make  a  tittle  child — with  its  love  of  brilliant 
colours — scream  for  joy.  There  are  things 
to  be  Been  at  Mr.  McCric'a,  which  may  please 
elderly  people  as  much  as  rainbow  hues  can 
gratify  a  child.  By  means  of  studying  there 
the  process  of  paper-staining  from  beginning 
to  end,  glimpses  are  obtained  Into  all  chisaea 
of  homes,  from  the  Queen's  palace,  nnd  the 
stodent's  library,  nnd  aristocratic  club-houses, 
down  to  the  humble  abode  of  two  or  three 
rooms  io  town  or  country. 

The  paper  used  In  this  mnnutiielure  is 
made  in  Scotland,  whence  it  is  sent  to  Eng. 
land  and  Ireland,  where  more  of  tho  staining 
goes  on  than  in  Scotland.  Mr.  McCrie^ 
estuhlishment  near  Edinburgh,  and  one  in 
Glasgow,  arrf  the  only  ones  north  of  the 
Tweed.  For  ordinary  paltoms,  the  Scotch 
paper  is  about  two  feel  wide.  The  French 
are  narrower — a  circumstance  which  should 
be  romimbered,  when  the  cost  of  hangings  ia 
reckoned  by  the  piece.  Some  of  the  granite 
papers  for  halls  nnd  ataircnses,  nnd  piuiel 
psper*,  are  of  greater  nnd  various  width. 
The  pieces,  of  twelve  yards,  are  tied  up  in 
bundles  of  ton ;  so  that  a  bundle  contains  one 
hundred  and  twenty  yards.  ^  The  first  thing 
that  is  done  with  the  contents  of  h  bundle, 
when  It  is  untied,  is  to  lit  it  for  receiving  a 
pattern  by  covering  it  smoothly  and  evenly 
with  a  coat  of  Paris  white,  or  tint,  for  the 
gronnd,  made  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  water, 
with  size,  which  forms  in  fact  a  cement,  and 
sets  the  pattern.  This  Paris  white  arrives 
from  Hull  and  Leith :  the  size  is  made  on  the 
premises,  as  the  observer's  nose  informs  him; 
and  in  the  yard,  ho  sees  the  bnndles  of  buf- 
falo skins  from  which  it  is  mndc,  nnd  the 
cauldron  in  whkh  they  are  boiled.  No  part 
of  the  business  is  more  serious  ihnn  thnt  of 
the  preparation  of  the  size— both  for  making 
the  pattern  on  the  paper,  snd  for  attaching 
the  linnging  Io  the  wall.  The  size  made  in 
hot  weatliur  Is  never  good;  it  rons,  and  the 
pattern  is  blotchy  in  places;  nnd  for  this  mis- 
chief there  is  no  remedy.  If  the  production 
must  go  on,  without  wailing  for  cooler  wea- 
ther, the  paltcrns  must  Buffer,  and  Uio  sellers 
most  have  patience.    A  much  more  serious 
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consideration  for  liouHi'liolilyrs  jind  dw.o- 
nitors  is,  that  iiont*  but  IIk^  ln-st  si/,i»  should 
lie  iisi'd  for  att:u'iiinfr  the  papiT  to  tiu'  walls. 
IMany  n  IVvit  has  hi'cn  caiiM'd  by  thr  hurribk' 
niiisaiXM'  ol"  corrupt  size  usrvl  in  iiapcr-hanir- 
inj^  in  l»rd.n»oms.  'J'hi*  iwniscii  which  the 
sleeper  is  awaro  <)f  on  wakini^  in  the  niorninu, 
in  sucli  a  case  should  he  a  warning  needinji 
nu  repetition.  Down  sliould  conn*  llie  whole 
paper  at  any  c(»st  or  inconvenience ;  for  it  is 
an  evil  which  allows  of  no  tani[)enn:f.  The 
careh'ss  decorator  will  say  that  tinift  will  set 
nil  riiiht — that  the  smell  will  mt  ofl' — that 
airin'f  the  r«K)in  well  in  the  day,  and  hurninij 
some  pnn«jonl  thinij  or  other  at  ni^^lit,  in  the 
meantime,  will  do  very  well.  It  will  not  do 
very  well ;  for  health,  and  even  life,  may  be 
lost  in  the  interval.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
have  one's  Rtr»m.'u.'h  impaired  for  life,  or  one's 
nerves  shattered,  t\)r  the  sake  of  tlie  cost  and 
trouble  of  papcrlnj;  a  room,  or  a  wlude  house, 
if  necessary.  The  smell  is  not  tlu»  trri«;vance, 
but  the  token  ol'  the  grievance.  The  j^rievance 
is  animal  ])utridity,  with  which  we  are  shut 
up,  when  this  smell  is  juTceptible  in  our 
chambers.  Down  should  come  the  [laper: 
and  the  wall  behind  should  be  scraped  clear 
of  every  particle  of  its  last  covering.  It  is 
:istonishin(r  that  so  lazy  a  practice  as  that  of 
puttin<r  a  new  paper  over  an  old  one  should 
exist  to  the  extent  it  docs.  Now  and  then  an 
incident  occurs  which  shows  the  ellectof  such 
absurd  carelessness. 

Not  lonif  JiiTo,  a  handsome  hiuise  in  liOn- 
don  b(?ca!ne  intolerable  to  a  succession  of 
residents,  who  eould  not  <'ndure.  a  mysle- 
rious  bad  simdl  which  prrvadi-d  it  when 
shut  up  from  th<'  outer  air.  (Consultations 
were  hcM  about  drains,  and  ail  tlw  particu- 
lars that  could  be  thoiiirlit  of,  and  all  in  vain. 
At  last,  a  clever  V(um«;  man,  who  e\amin«'<l 
the  house  from  top  to  bottom,  fi\ed  his  su«pi- 
cinns  c»n  a  certain  room,  wheri'  he  inserted  a 


in;jredient  of  which,  by  the  way,  was  arsenic. 
The  decorator,  beinj^  sent  for,  saw  at  once 
what  was  the  matter,  and,  with  expressions  of 
shame  and  concern,  pulled  down  the  pretty 
p.'ipcr,  and  put  up  another  without  charj^e. — 
While  on  the  subjj-et  of  the  mi'itakes  that 
may  be  made  in  pispcT-hanuini;,  we  may 
mention  one  for  which  tlie  householder  is 
answerable,  and  not  the  manufacturer  or 
decorator.  While  wi*  are  widl,  we  ou;;ht  to 
remember  that  we,  and  those  belonjxini;  to  us, 
shall  some  time  or  other  be  ill :  and  it  is  just 
as  well  to  arranf,'o  the  sleepinj^-rooms  of  our 
houses  so  as  to  ^nvc  every  advantage  to 
invalids,  when  tin*  day  of  sickness  comes.  It 
is  of  no  consequence  to  the  healthful,  perhaps, 
how  their  beds  st:ind  ;  but  it  may  make  the 
difTerence,  to  a  sick  j)erson,  of  fctvcr  or  tran- 
quillity, of  %ileep  or  no  sleep,  whether  hia  bed 
stands,  as  it  should  do,  north  and  south,  or 
east  and  west :  and  wln*th«'r  the  window  is 
opposite  the  foot  of  the  bid,  or  in  some  less 
annoying'  direction.  In  the  same  way  we  may 
never  tliink  of  the  i»attern  un  the  wall  of  our 
room,  while  we  go  to  bed  only  to  sleep  and 
rise  the  moment  we  awake :  but  it  is  cert'iia 
that  delirium  in  fever  cases  has  been  precipi- 
tated, and  that  fritrhtful  visions,  or  t(>asin4( 
imarjes,  have  been  exciti^d  by  fant^istic  jiatterns 
on  chintz  bed-curtains,  or  on  the  hanjjin^'s  (jf 
the  walls.  The  paper  for  bed-rooms  should 
be  of  a  rather  li«:ht  colour,  and  of  a  pattern 
as  Indetinite  as  can  be  had,  F(»r  our  part,  wo 
like  n<»!hini(  so  well  as  a  blank  paper  of  some 
jiirasant  hue,  with  a  dark  border  for  a  r»dief : 
but  tlnTc  are  m.any  papers  now  which  do  not 
present  any  id'  the  everlastinfr  forms  and 
varieties  ui'  the  scpiare,  th»'  circle,  and  the 
diamond.  A  wati-retl  j».Mper,  or  any  tr.iilinjj 
patti'rn  is  cdiji'dinnabh',  beciuse  the  eye  of 
the  invalid  will  trace  human  [>rordes  in  them. 
'l^KTc  are  [»atterns  in  abumlanci'  whii'h  are 
pretty  enou«,'h  in  a  humbh'  way — con^istinj; 


small    slip   of  l'Imss    in    the    wall.       It   was    of    an    a''i!re«Mte    of   various   small    ti'rnres 


presently  ci»veriMl,  and  that  n'peati'dly,  with  a 
sort  of  putrid  dew.  '{'he  paper  was  torn  down  : 
and  behirwl  it  was  found  a  mass  of  old  papers, 
an  inch  thick  —  sluek  to^^ethcr  with  tln-ir 
layers  <d'  size,  and  exhibitini^  a  spictarle 
which  we  will  not  sit-keii  our  rea»'er.s  liv 
descril»iri;r.  A  les'ier  evil,  but  still  a  vexatious 
one,  mav  be  mentioned  here  :  that  when  tlnTi 


— so  small  and  so  \ari(»us  as  to  create 
nothini;  to  the  eye  but  a  pleasantly-broken 
colour. 

Iia\inL'  delivered  our  consirience  of  this  ad- 
monition, out  <i\'  the  doctorini;  and  sick-nursinjx 
part  of  onr  experience,  we  may  return  to  our 
papiT-staininir. 

The  lavinir<»n  the  Paris  whit-^  is  tinuc  by  a 


'iii 


is  not  alum  enouirh  in  tin*  size,  it  will  not  j  inachiiu'.  'J'he  wet  whitinjr  is  thrown  into  a 
hidd.  A  lauiily,  sit.tini(  around  a  table,  at  i  tniui»!i,  where,  it  u  lieke«l  up  by  a  cylinder, 
dinner  or  at  work,  «lo»'.-\  not  relish  the  iricidtMit  '  which  daubs  it  on  a  cyHriiiric'd  bru>h.  wbieh 


t>f  the   (Titire  p.iperlnur  of  tin*   r«Mini  c«in»iii'_r 
down  at  onee,  with  a  teaririL'.  fr.i-liinL'  ^ound. 


t:;in^i'frs  it   tn  ancithcr  ey!ind»'r.  untb-r  wbieh 
Hn'  pijier  is   drawn,  reeriviriLT  the  pl.i««t(-r  as 


anti  a  e'oud  of  du-^t.  Worse  still  is  liu-  '•  il  •/«"'>.  A  wiib-  brush.  lix«-  :i  iVinL'c  of  snft 
trouble,  when  il  is  Ihe  patlrrn  of  t!u'  p.iprr  I  •'!i<Jl«*s,  is  {ixe«l  ijelore  tin'  l..-t  e\  !ind<  r.  arni 
that  is  ail-'fi.'d.  A  ronm  was  v»'r\  p;«'tiiiy  -n-.i-i'Iis  tli  •  |ia|»:'r  as  tin-  Icwi/ -liret  p.!>s,s  on, 
huriir,  ii'it  loriLj  :^iro^  wilh  a  jeipi-r  w  Iut.-  ;;  j  di-liili-.jliii';  lie-  en-itini,'  e\r-.'y.  aiiii  >frMM>ih- 
brijrht  LTi'-'U  tr.iil  of  Inliair,.  was  tin*  m-'^i  ■  ir;Lr  tiie  surfu  «•,  T^e  p:;i'-r.  in  len<5i|i>  tU* 
consiiicuoMs  pirt  <»!'  the  p.ilterri.  D.iv  ;ilu'i-  1  vvel\e  \;irds,  is  drawn  mit  le,-  Iiit!i"  In.vs,  \\|n» 
day  evi'rythlfii,'  in  lIn*.  room  was  lonnd  rnx.-r-.'i  j  earrv  il  ovit  ilttir  Iu-.mjis  «.t"  *.tieks,  litiini.'  up 
with  .1  i.'^reen  du-*t :  and  lln*  p.itt«-rn  «'n  tin- .  a  si'-i-k,  and  <d' cnui'-e  tlh*  wi-t  papiTwiih  ii, 
wnll  i'.nh'il  in  propnrlion.  *V\\*'  s\/.»'  \\\»\.\'.\  \",\v\,y\v\\vl  UmI-iIuj"  both  «tn  a  |i«.'e.  >(•  that  the  pi'.p.er 
been  i/js/i/h*ei<'jit  ti»  tix  the  »£rceu  \m\\vv\vv.  \>vw' W*\u\  W  v,*vvx\\v*\  V^  \\\v  vVnwv^l.  \|Wv  \v\.tlii)ut 


.  \ 
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bein«  touched  by  human  handB.  Two  bo_v« 
Ihus  carry  away  o  piece  in  four  folds,  which 
of  oouTM  do  not  toucli  each  otlior.  The  lada, 
wiUi  thoir  poles,  It;  the  sliclis  across 
horizontal  pnles  at  aome  height  from  the 
pr.tiind ;  and  there,  atill  untouched,  hug* 
the  pnper  lo  dry. 

If  o  polished  ground  is  wnnted,  the  piper — 
daly  p^E^pnrvd  bv  a  chemtcnl  prucess  in  Ih^ 
open  vir — is  nibbed  with  a  lump  uf  French 
chHik ;  then,  with  a  Biirfiice  of  fell  or  flannel, 
and  (laally  with  a  polishing  brush ;  and  from 
this  trentmenl  it  comes  out  with  a  burni^ih 
like  entia.  The  pnper,  with  a  polished  or  s 
dead  ground,  is  now  ready  to  reeaive  the 
pattern. 

There  are  three  ways  of  giving  it  n  pattein 
—by  a  printing  muchioo,  by  block  printing,' 
tnd  by  marbling  by  Imnd.  It  appears  that 
one  machine  does  the  work  of  uiiout  four 
blofik  printera;  that  two  persona  may  prepnrt 
the  paper  for  fifteen  printing  tables;  and 
that  fifty  workmen  can,  by  great  diligence, 
turn  ont  thne  thousand  pieces  (of  t<A-c1vo 
yards  each)  per  week.  They  are  paid  by  thv 
piece — IVom  twenly.pence  to  two  ahillings  per 
scure,  and  n  workman  can  easily  earn  from 
thirty  to  thirty-tivo  shillings  per  week.  The 
biistDV«s  is  carried  on  in  Urge  lury  rooms, 
and  althongh  maeh  Hctirity  and  strength  of 
eye,  foot,  and  hand  are  required  for  joining 
the  pallern,  litling  the  heavy  block,  and 
stamping  it,  there  is  no  pernicious  fatigue,  or 
periloDs  liability  of  any  kind.  It  is  altogether 
■  favorable  and  forluoale  kind  of  employment 
for  a  good  workiiian. 

In  ooo  part  of  the  premises  abides  the  de- 
aigoer,  educated  now.  generally  speakinc,  at 
one  of  our  schoola  of  design.  He  walohea  the 
French  ;  he  watches  the  English :  be  wak'hes 
nature;  and  draws  ideas  from  all  for  his 
palterns.  .Star  patterns  are  eternal  in  popular 
favor;  and  so  are  lobby  patterns — gmnitusand 
marbles;  but  beyond  these,  oil  is  uncertainty. 
A  new  set  of  designs  must  be  made  every 
year ;  and  if  a  pattern  does  not  pay  its  eost 
the  first  year,  it  never  will.  It  may  not  be 
utterly  lost,  but  it  will  never  be  remunerative. 
In  one  of  the  lower  rooms  at  Ur.  McCrie'x, 
v%  trod  upon  wealth  in  a  truly  magnanimous 
manner.  The  floor  was  laid  with  obsolete 
blocks ;  and  thus  we  trampled  on  many 
hundred  pounds'*  worth  of  property. 
The  blocks  are  a  pretty  sight,  from  the 
>  begin ning^  when  the  block-cutter  troees  his 
I  |UitI«rn  from  oil  paper  upon  the  wood,  and 
taps  his  chisel,  sending  it  down  to  a  certain 
depth  in  the  wood  (pine),  and  then  clears 
out  the  spaces,  up  to  the  funeral  cere- 
mony of  laying  these  tnemorinis  of  departed 
ftfshioas  in  tliti  ground ;  tlial  is,  in  the  floor. 
Where  little  bits  of  the  wood  are  broken 
away,  they  are  supplied  with  brass  or  copper. 
The  blocks  for  granite  papers  are  stack  nil 
over  -with  everything  that  will  make  a 
mark,''  OB  we  were  told;  with  odds  and  end? 
Ij  of  eopper  mad  brasa,  uid  with  common  niul- 


heads.  For  the  printing  machine,  the  blovk 
is  cylindrical,  the  process  being  junt  that  of 
cylinder  printing  of  any  kind.  For  the  prinU 
ing  tables,  the  blocks  are  famished  with  a 
strap  flt  the  back,  to  receive  the  workman's 
hand,  and  they  are  pressed  down  on  Ibe  pnper 
by  a  mallet  driven  by  the  workman's  foot. 
Every  time  that  he  applies  the  bloek,  be  dips 
It  on  the  surface  of  a  slilf  liquid  in  a  trough 
by  hia  side — tlje  liquid  being  either  the  color 
he  wants  to  impress,  or  the  oil  which  is  to 
oatch  and  mtain  the  color  to  be  afterwards 
•hed  over  it.    For  the  best  sort  of  gilding, 

Kid  leof  is  applied  :  for  the  commoner  gilding, 
>n)!e  powder :  for  flock  papun,  the  docK 
which  is  brought  from  the  wool  districts. 
The  Hock  is  wool,  dyed  of  various  colors,  and 
roducod  to  powder.  If  the  size  or  oil  on 
which  it  ia  deposited  be  good,  the  Bock  can- 
not Ik  mbbed  off,  or  removed  by  any  means 
short  of  scratching.  The  array  of  crimson 
Bock  papers  is  really  superb  in  our  day.  One 
never  lires  of  gazing  at  them  in  un  establish- 
ment like  this,  and  fancying  bow  each  would 
look  in  one's  own  study  or  dining-room.  Of 
all  charming  rooms  in  a  middle  class  boose, 
the  most  buwitching,  perhaps,  is  a  library 
lined  almost  throughout  with  books,  with  the 
spaces  between  paperi^d  ivith  a  rich  crimson 
flock  paper,  and  affording  room,  between  tho 
book-uascs,  for  a  pedcstaT  here  and  there,  with 
a  Lust,  or  a  gi)i,d  cost  upon  it,  aurmounted  by 
a  very  few  choice  prints.  The  crimson  makes 
a  plorious  ground  for  prints. 

The  workman  bos  not  always  dismissed  hia 
piece  when  he  has  printed  it  from  end  to  end. 
It  maybe  a  pallern  of  two  colors,  or  of  si.x, 
or  even  of  twelve;  and  for  each  color  a 
fresh  block  and  a  fresh  process  are  required, 
each  repetition  of  course  reckoning  as  a  now 
piece  in  regard  to  his  wages.  The  workman 
who  does  his  work  wholly  by  hand,  he  who 
marbles  papers  for  lobbies  and  stair-walls,  his 
also  to  ffo  over  it  several  times.  The  yellow 
polished  ground  is  supplied  to  him  ready  for 
his  brush.  He  veins  it  with  a  camel  hair 
brush,  dipped  in  a  dark  colour.  One  cannot 
but  admire  the  decision  with  which  he  mokes 
hia  strokes,  and  groups  his  velniogs.  We 
should  aland  hesitating  whish  way  to  make 
our  pencil  wander,  doubting  whether  we  were 
making  anything  like  marble;  but  the 
accustomed  stainer  wields  bis  brush  with  ns 
niach  purpose  and  decision  as  we  do  the  pen, 
knowing  us  well  where  to  go  and  wherefore. 
When  he  has  thus  veiued  a  certain  portion, 
he  sprinkles,  by  jerking  a  brush,  little  drops 
of  soup  and  turpentine,  which  make  btotches, 
and  give  s  marbled  appearance  to  the  whole 
surfnce.  The  oolored  streaks,  being  diluted, 
spread  into  a  perfect  rescmblimce  of  the  veins 
of  marble;  and  nothing  remains  but  to  daub 
some  while  blotches  into  the  centres  of  the 
groups  of  streaks.  Of  all  the  imitation  papera 
this  appeared  to  us  the  most  perfect.  Tho 
granite  woa  good,  with  its  glittt^ring  "frost- 
ing,"   "whieh  fina^m^  '»  4<««  ^  w*.^^Jrf^»%, 
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verv  sparingly,  particles  o!  the  Ihinnest  pos- 
slblo  g\it»a  frorn  the  glass^JicuacB.  Thi: 
gritiniBg  uf  onk  pnfiprs  ih  done  by  putting  nn 
iron  <.'»iiib  in  the  pluce  of  the  sinoutljing 
bniah,    when    the    pipur    receive    ita    first 

Among  tho  pupew  shown  in  the  wnfchouBc, 
where  the  completed  goods  nro  depuwlttd,  tlio 
luoit    benutiru]    in    cur  tyvn  was  a  broad 

Eineiled  paper  of  white,  wnteted  with  n  panel 
order  of  ruses.  We  looked  in  fnin  for  tho 
•ort  of  hanging  whiuh  we  must  think  will  be 
in  demand  ere  long;  a  hnnging  which,  being 
diu-k  near  thu  floor,  beaorocs  gnidnallr  lighter 
townrds  ihu  ceitiug.  At  preacnt,  duuoraton 
depend  on  a  dnrk  carpet  nnd  a  light  ctAMng 
to  givo  the  efieet  indiuntcd  hy  decorftlii^ 
principle  and  required  by  a  tnuned  ejv,  aoa», 
did  being  given  by  a  dark  skirting  board, 
and  a  cornice  of  light  and  bright  colors ;  but 
there  seems  to  bo  no  reason  why  tho  hang'- 
ingB  on  the  walla  should  not  do  thoir  part. 
and  thore  unn  be  no  doubt  Hint  n  widH  new 
range  at  design  would  bo  opened  by  following 
oat  this  principle. 

What  we   owe  to   the  designers   of  good 
paper  hangings  con  hardly  be  eitlmati.>d  by 
those   who  have  not  travelled  in  countries 
which  nssuuie  to  be  hijilily  civilised,  but  have 
no  time  to  get  things  done  in  the  beet  manner. 
Even  at  home,  and  in  good  housea,  one  meeta 
oceosioDally  with  a  ifliitake  in  the  choice  of 
pattern:  a  mistake    which    causes  irritnlion 
and  annoyance  to  the  visitor,  from  hoi 
hoar;  ns    when  ft    pfttlera,  which  is  every- 
thing that  could   he  wished    in    the    single 
breadth,   gives    birth    to   nn    imperfuet  form 
when   joined    with      the    next      breadth : 
diamond,  fur  iDstonce,  which  turns  oat  a  lilt 
smaller  on  one  aide  than  the  other,  or  a  curi 
which  is  not  freely  carried  •out    But  in  sou 
pArU    of  the    United  States,  among    othi 

Siuces,  where  money  is  not  spared  io  decorating 
wellingB,  but  workmen  are  scarce  and  111- 
qualiUea,  one  sees  extraordinary  spectacles 
on  tJie  walls  of  good  houses.  We  were  < 
standing  in  perplexed  contemplation  uf 
chamber  wall,  when  our  hostess  entered,  nnd 
told  us  how  vexed  she  had  been  about  it. 
She  had  employed  an  emigrant  paper-li soger, 
who  htid  paaed  himself  off  ob  a  first-rale 
workman.  She  mvc  him  the  papers,  nnd  left 
him  to  his  work.  In  n  wonderfully  short 
Wroe,  he  came  to  her,  exulting:  he  had  done 
the  jo!) — enpitally— he  would  say  that  for 
himself:  ho  hod  "made  every  crease  show." 
And  an  he  had — with  the  most  perverse 
ingenuity— by  now  spoiling  the  pattern,  and 
now  leaving  a  white  thread  of  spaue  between 
the  breadths.  There  was  no  upholsterer's 
store  within  many  miles,  and  therofora  no 
remedy.  Our  hobtess  was  English,  and 
annoyed  accordingly.  The  Americans  care 
less  for  such  things,  or  do  not  even  discover 
them,  unless  the  blemish  is  very  fliigrsnt 
We  remember  a  curious  inatanee  of  this 
■difference    between    the  American  and  the 


; 


English  eye,  which  met 
OS  Lexington  in  Kentucky. 

of  course,  to  the  Stinnir  Chu 

A  pictorc  over  Iti'.' 
awry,  we  oatunll. 
whieh  stood  bebi", 
tODCh;  after  which  ii:t- 
to  one  of  the  best  housea  in  tho  ncignbop 
hood,  where  a  young  Engliahmao  < ' 
nnd  n  Mr.  Clay  were  to  Join  tis  al  dinutr. 
Our  hostess  and  ller  guests  fell  bto  w 
sallon  about  furnishing  drawing-.roumt,  mi 
attention  vios  drawn  to  the  paper  of  ii« 
handsome  room  we  were  sitting  in.  All  *t- 
miri'd  it;  but  we  ohserved  on  the  oddily  at 
Ithe  workman  having  put  up  two  breodtiii.  is 
'difierent  purlaof  the  room,  upside  duivQ.  T 
hostess  laughingly  doubte<1  it,  had  ae 
hejird  of  it,  could  not  see  it  now;  woDtd  1 
(he  young  English  man,  nnd  see  if  onyii 


thought  B 


but 


Mr.  Moat  with  Mr.  Clay.     Mr.  Moafais  iikl 

to  look  round  the  romn,  .■■rd  s'lj-  tflij  *iw  U 
hiemiah   nnywheri.',      '.'.       '         '  '.  .iti 

pointed  to  Uie  two  K 
turvy,  to  the  amu^i : 
hostvas,  who  said  ;:  - 
thing  past  her  imij.j-.. 
Mr,  Clay  related  that  hi<  hviju^t  buuS  tekil^ 
Mr.  Moat  to  see  the  Senate  Ch*mb*r,  V>i  tli'" 
he  had  mounted  a  bench  to  set  stn^it  a  m 
which  ho  declared  to  be  huitf  awry,  thon^ 
nobody  else  could  see  it.  ThalaughCM  nol 
loader  tlinn  ever;  and  then  followed  ad 
cuasion  whether  it  was  a,  privilcce  er*  in.. 
fortune  to  be  so  pnrtienlnras  we  Eojifitb  h« 
proved  ourselves.  Perhaps  Wf  atioilU  sufGt 
moru  from  our  particularity  in  a  newetunlt] 
than  the  thing  is  worth;  but  we  aher"  ""* 
sorry  to  lay  it  aside  ut  homv, 

.The    omnipresent  gutto-perefaa   Is   ■■ 
tho    paper    hangings     olrwdy.      It  pw 
itself  in  the  form  of  eonaolation  to  tlic  — 
of  houses  which  ore  cursed  with  a  dot 
or  corner.    As  for  a  generally  damp-J 
one  has  only  to  quit  it,  if  oo«  Ir-"  "^ 
foolish  enough  to  go  into  it.    ] 
many  exoollcnl  houses  itHh  soffl*  flMlfl| 
some  corner  or  projection  whieh  ( 
the  building,  and  could  i 
and  here  comoi  in  the   guttjupeitl 
most  consolingly.    The  housvwite  n 
rubbed,  and  warmed,  and  dried  wlthj| 
paio,  every  summer;  but  in  wUitMlt 
come  again,  and)  towards  epringr  ^ 
moss.     She  may  have  batt<Mied  Ih" 
corner ;  but  then,  there  was  tho  HI 

that  tho  damp  and  the  moss  t 

behind   tho  screen,      In  cose  of  4 

driving  rains,  in  exposed  e 

true  that  there  is  nothing    Hko  M.'a 

ivy,   under   whose   leaves  dry  ioA  I 

found  at  (he  end  of  the  wett«at  *'  * 

if  the  damp  be  incurred   in    I 

building,  the  ivy  is  not     ' 

and  besides,  it  takes  soroejttUftt*  4 


Odd  of  a  house.  The  gnttA-percha  paper 
i-unfiaHB  the  damp  within  ibe  wnit,  nt  Iwiat, 
and  uompnla  it  to  evHporats  extemslly,  \t  at 
ttll.  It  thbruughlj  iotcreepU,  if  it  cutnot 
cnre,  n  very  grent  evil ;  nnd  it  wD!,  no  duubt, 
be  in  cAlenslveuae  lill  nil  men  are  looaenoible 
to  hnvu  any  damp  corners  in  their  bouMS 
at  all. 


AS   EqDESTRUN 

TiTE  following-  passage  is  i|aoted  f>«ni   thy 
iccountofna  unaui-ceKstul  search  for  Chniijiha 
□  Cornwall,   in    na   nrtii^lu  headed   "  If  IhiH 
ihoold  meet  Ills  Ey«."» 
"A  CBri>tl«r,  ttlrr  dlnnir,  nan  i*j.  betted  thit  hi 


SOUfETHING  NEW. 


SIS 


•nJ  iliD  lut  prinl  of  tbt  slbigln;  brnf  b  l»i)>t  lrr*h 
by  thu  guiju.  Whu  iii  ict  uf  tiuiH<ui»uLJ)>  Lo 
wlmiMii  Thli  luppnwl  nnl  miaj  jimd  tgo.  Ibnugk 
tha  blpsd  pntfumBT  li  ilnoe  JcML" 

We  linve  grant  pleasure  in  con  trad  icting, 
□n  the  nnquestionutila  authority  of  Genenil 
Sit  Robert  Arbuthool,  the  eonrngeons  eqnea- 
trian  hiuiaelf,  tlic  slaterDtmt  conveytrd  in  the 
last  prriod  of  lliis  pnnurraph.  Thnt  dis- 
tingnislied  l^■ntlem.1^  (im  Men  good  enough 
lo  give  lis  liiH  own  vuraion  of  his  performance. 

■■  Ilnving  rend  in  various  publications  erro- 
neouB  Hlulumtnla  uf  tny  niinit<alous  eavnpe  at 
'*  the  Lund's  End,"  when  lh»  hi3rsu  I  wait 
ridinjr  fpll  oter  a  cliff  upwards  of  four 
jiunilrcit  feet  high,  1  havo  put  on  |iaprr,  nt 
th«  roqaest  of  a  few  friends,  n  tnie  pcevunt  uf 
tl)e  transnetion. 

"  In  Juiiu  1804.  wh«a  captain  in  a  dragoon 
TCgimeilluud  (li'ledecampto  General  Wilfurd, 
who  was  st'ilioned  at  Falmouth,  I  attended 
him  on  on  innpection  ofuyeorannry  cur[is  ut 
Peninnte.  The  day  (ifler  the  inspi-etiun,  the 
eeni-nil  with  a  party  prouMded  tu  Ihit  Land's 
End  on  an  excursion  of  pleasure;  nod,  after 
taking  refreshment  at  a  house  known  by 
the  name  of  "The  First  nod  Lust  House  in 
Englnod,"  three  of  the  party,  eonaisling  »f  my- 
self, Li.'UtiTiant  Cubit  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
and  a  (.'k-rgymnn  who  resided  at  Maxarion, 
pri'ccded  thuotliers;  and,  on  arriving  M  the 
tup  of  the  slope  reaching  down  to  the  ex- 
tri^mity  of  tlie  Land's  End — on  each  side  of 
whii'h  was  a  steep  precipiee — I  pereeirtd  th; 
the  gross  was  short  and  slippery:  and,iilthoogh 
a  driigoon  officer,  1  did  not  thinh  it  prudent 
to  tidu  down  ;  but  my  two  companions  being 
of  n  dilTKrent  opinion,  did  so.  while  I  followed 
ithL>m  le.iding  my  horse.  After  rem.iining 
•hort  time  at  the  bottom,  we  monnted  to 
rejoin   the  general ;  who  had,  with  his  party 

*  Vol.  IV.  jmge  goo. 


reached  the  spot  whence  we  had  started, 
ivere  aitouiahed — capveially  the  generi^ — 
eiitig  me  nt  tlie  bottom  of  the  hill 
and  terrified  at  wliat  aftnrwards  nocurred. 
Although  I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  ride 
down,  ffntlded  there  euuti)  be  no  danger  in 
riding  up,  and  accordingly  I  luountedi  but 
WB  had  not  prncvedfd  far  when  my  mare — ■ 
ft  very  ipiritHd  animal — 1>eeame  unruly, 
in  contequencD  of  the  girths  of  the  saddle 
^tng  back,  and  she  hcgnn  to  kick  and  piunpie, 
laoliuing  U>  the  preuijiicu  on  the  right  Al- 
though in  imTalnent  danger,  I  did  not  happily 
lose  my  presence  of  mind,  and  I  throw  myself 
off  when  not  more  than  four  feet  from  the 
edgcof  Iht^cliE  Mtm;  was  a  hussar  saddle,  and 
Hie  bridle  having  a  whip  at  Iho  end  of  it,  I 
threw  it  over  the  mare's  head,  and  wna  able 
to  keep  hold  of  it  and  to  check  her  so  iia  to 
prevent  her  kicking  mc.  When  she  turned 
'with  her  back  to  the  clitn  lot  go,  and  "li«  fell 
40WB  and  WHS  dashed  to  pierea.  leaving  ma 
the  ground  clcisn  lo  the  edge  nf  the  cliE 
A  person  went  down  in  a  basket  nod  brought 
up  the  ahatlcred  saddle  and  liriil^  which  a 
saddler  at  Pi-nxunvu  brggL'd  mu  to  give  him 
that  be  might  hong  ii  nt  the  door  of  his 
ihop. 

"  Many  aocounts  ofthi'  event  wcro  circulated, 
hut  this  is  the  true  one." 


HOMBTHIKG    KEW. 

Bfi  carofnl  to  ask  for  the  Univerwd 
Magazine!"  Thus, in  1747,  was aunonnced  the 
Brst  appeamnce  of  n  new  and  startling 
publication,  ■•  price  sixpence,  to  be  published 

'.lily  by  Act  of  Parliament.'' 

lu  title  pHge  alone,  not  to  apeak  nf  tlie 
ii]abornt«  froQlispieee,  woa  well  worlli  the 
money.  The  former  set  forth,  in  three 
very  long  rows,  what  the  Universal  Mnga- 
xinu  uf  Knowledge  and  Pleasure  contained  i 
beginning  with  News  and  ending  with  Archi- 
tecture, Moreover  the  aalhor,  as  the  worthy 
auperlntendeat  Railed  liimaelf,  kept  iiis  word  ; 
was  not  this  as  much  as  man  euuld  desire, 
upwards  of  a  oeolurySgo!  Have  we  mom 
now,  in  these  days  of  uheap  aerials  1  And  can 
we  produce  such  a  picture  to  seduce  and 
entourage  tho  reader  ns  that  which  adorns 
the  volume  now  lying  hefora  as.  on  this 
rainy  day  in  June,  in  na  antique  librnry.  the 
sheivea  uf  which  groan  with  a  rich  cnlleclion 
of  tills  evidently  highly  successfnl  Univenwn 
There  ails  the  author  nt  his  writing  bible, 
with  long  slender  crooked  legs ;  boohs  to  bo 
reviewed  ;  fuulsoap  paper,  ink  and  pens  ate 
under  his  hand.  An  attendant  stands — 
nccDrately  in  the  Iliird  position — oDinring  him 
»  volume ;  while  another  renchea  one  from  a 
bookcase.  But  hu  htwds  not  the  invitation  ; 
his  thoughts,  OS  well  as  his  eyes,  arc  bent 
upon  a  descending  genius  in  the  shape  of 
Mercury,  from  whose  cnducuus  flies  a  flag. 
inscribed  milh  the  ftwaa  tat  \.V«  is«w  -^leTO^Ji. 


sao 


HOUSEHOLD  WORDS. 


[Candidal  ti>    I 


A  ('•mtrilintKr,  willi  cm-hi.'d  lint 
and  11 1'lipy  uf  vitwh  in  tbi'  ulher,  is  enilisivuur- 
iiiir  Ui  iittriivl  Ilia  [ihiuvi'H — ii)>piin<iitly  in  v:iiii. 
(iliiliiii,  Hi-xUiiti,  I)  II  mI  run  la  pliincs,  and 
i-iiin]>aiM('H,  Htrt'u-  thu  lliior  ut  his  fi-ct ;  ii  lliglit 
oriiU-pit  IriiilHfrdm  till'  library— wlikli  «■(.■  II iH 
nil  winilon- — la  aome  unknuun  i*en;  un  uhiuli 
lliiutM  a  wlinlu  niivy  of  Hiiigiilarly  Hliuiii-d 
vchsuIh  in  full  B:iil  I'liiHi'  III  Ihi!  xlinru  of  a  very 
cruwiii-d  ciry.  Tu'[>  linnK  :il  tliu  top  and  two 
at  the  liuttiini  of  lliin  |iii.-tiiri-,  in  vury  invnulur 
text  hand,  iK'nutu  tliu  iiitciiiion  of  tiiv  mprc- 
■ciitatton,  tbaa: — 


The  rcudcr'a  inin<I  buin^  tluiii  prcpnrod,  lie 
may  aiil't-Iy  opi^n  tliu  book  and  Ixok  tiir  knuw- 
1ud(>o  nnd  plt-iitiiru.  Thu  iiublihlicr  finit  ad- 
dnnwii  tlie  HuWribi-ra,  and  nHKantii  thom  that 
his  Ewlitiiiiu  is ''  uxtn-arn  "  fur  thwr  support. 
"  Without,"  111'  nobly  and  impn>ii<!iivi>1y  writcR, 
"inrurrlnt;  the  odioiM  Charaitlcr  of  viiifylnfr 
nnd  i.>;ic1iiiiiiini;  a<,idn»t  OthiT  Monthly  Publi- 
ciilinns,  [  can  [fufi'ly  dii'hirc  that  I  am  the 
Firnt  that  L'ViT  aold  tlin-i^  ahi-ets  of  h^ttcr^ 
prvu,  UiTi->o  i'opp(<r-pIati'»,  und  otiicr  Di^i-orn- 
tiuna  at  the  aami'  priuc!  It  muHt  bt-  allowed 
to  bu  ntti'ndvd  u'itii  miieb  Ijtbur  and  a  Kiir- 
wUIni;  KxiH'nsu!"  Thia  "aurpriiung"  work, 
he  cot^B  "x  to  "iiyi  ■■>  dt^ancQ  of  (rrummnr.  in 
''diviilod  U-tn'M-n  the  Curioiia  luiil  thu  Inilii<k 
trioiia;  nnil,  nliut  in  mori-  (miiiu'-u 
CunJonr  nnd  Iinpartlilitv  .ipiH-ari)  In 
I'lirt  th.T.-i>l',-  The  imli'lishiT,  H-nmiin^'  with 
his  aiiliji-ct,  nnd  willi  nitii-tioii  lonnrdH  hi: 
autbiirs.  aiuun-s  (hi- ri-ndi'r  thnt,  "if  nnythinj; 
hnii  slipptid  by  tlio  ('hiiniii'l  of  Jin  cxli'm' 
and  pn-SMRf;  C<ifn>s|ioiidcncc  thiit  I'an  « 
Otfunw  to  mv  I'liblic  or  I'riviLlt.'  p<-iH..n,  ll 
now  bi';;  thi-ir  pardon.''  Wlml  L-inild  be  t 
mure  to  tho  jnirpo:4i' '. 

I-iinmr  Ilu>M,  M«  >:uili." 

Tho    piiblinhor   havln);   ronvliidi'd,  li-t 
nntbors    HjH'iLk.     I'hev,    pcrlinp!*,    will    hi 
liltio  lexN  hlmll>lc^— a'  liltlu   iiion-  ann-nsti 
but  h't  it  pBsa,     "As  till-  I'mprii-tor  is  lU'it 
nfmiil  nnr  aHhaincii,"   any  tliuy,  ■■  tn  piihlisli 
this  Mujpizine  in  Ida  own  .Nanut ;  ncithi'r  nliiil' 
we    nlU-nipt  to  jrajn   any    rcpiitatiiiD  to  Lliii 
work  by  in<U'ei>nt  lanKiin;,ro,  and  ivanilnliiusly 
reni-elin!;   on   tliuao  llint  baTi-  ennc  lii'fon 
in  till!  Iiki>  mcttiiul  of  .Moiitblv  I'liblicuiii 
The  I'ale  of  thoso  that  once  tluiirislii-d  imd 
now   lor^T'illfn.   Kbtiiild 


th»  culprits  at  whom   it  wns  IcvclUsl — a  |i 
inise    ii«    held    out    tluit,  "the  udvunturoua 
iM<'rcban[,    thu    iiidualrious    tradeamuii,     the   j 
.-kilful    nu-chnnii-,  thu  toilaonic    farmer,  and 
the  curtful  huasewifu,  nhnll  nt-vor  want  aome  | 
liel[M  in  tlwir  n-H|H.-['tive  Htalions.    .    .    . 
Thi)   reader   may    expect  a  wliolu    Iwdy    of  | 
Arts  nnd  Scieiieiii,  UIim,  fables,  and  (jKiwerfiil  J 
climax  ! )  even  riddles." 

"o  bounds  hi'in.!  put  to  expcetjition,  niir 
■store  must  therefore  natnriilly  have 
uncoura{.'ed  themselves  to  undertake  the 
peruaal  of  a  ivurk  destined,  nluiost,  to  fiViv 
inl'orm  their  t(>m'nient  of  flay.  It  is  more  th.in  ' 
priibablu  lh;it  tlify  wero  not  diaajipoinU'd ; 
nlthi>U(.'li  wv,  in  these  days  of  |iro)rn:sa,  cannut 
kci'p  ourw'Ivea  from  imjierlinenlly  amilinff  at 
(he  Hiniplii-ily  of  uur  ri-sis'i'tiibli!  prujrenitor*, 
A'hu  diiviinred  sueh  pnRHaevs  ni  we  hit  upon 
lu  tumi[i<;  over  tlii'  leavi's  of  their  favourite 
magazine,  and  who  weru  i|uitL'  ruvjshi/d  with 
the  novellii'a  eonUined  therein. 

Would  it  not  be  worth  the  white  of  o. . 
niiidrrn  editiim  to  consider  (he  propriety  of 
intruduuiiijr,  at  the  pruaeiit  criaia,  anch  a  paper 
an  the   following  to  help  the  conavienees  of  1 


IIr™  I  Uiurcmiilil;  < 
ill,  UK  a  IliltDB,  I  liavi>  a  ri 
Ilun-  I  rpd-i'b'd  Ihm 


prelo 


iniU 


<it)iri 


and  ll 


and  iji<ln.-<1ry.  thai  v 


AI1<T    this    stini'ii 


.    kih 


illurtlnitiii  by  a  ]jii|,'e  full  of  "Fii's,-  Mn 
larly  umirul.  and  very  iniirvulLms.  V 
fnUows,  with  an  "(Ipi'iiioii  uf  llie  .Ml.irney  il 
and  Solicil'T-dvaeral  ri'lullve  lo  Windowii.'' 
l'liiliiHi>pliy  briii)^  L'Jarthiin.ikcK  in  his  hand,  j, 
nith  nuitb  an  exoniiiim  aa  (his;  "I  d<i  nut  i 
iluuht  hut  there  is  ti  anprenie  Bring  who 
iniidemtea  and  {.'uiiles  the  blind  imjflu)  J 
aad    fiirifo   of   aueh    rii),'ini!    and     voraeioui 


ind  eapitaU— sJven-ly  Ceil  no  imi\A\>^\'VW>w.  -kW 


thnt  a  apade  is  a  apsde  have  their  minds  ael 
ut  ease  by  the  infunniilioti,  andet  the  hend  of 
"  Gurdenmgi"  that  "AGnrden  is  nn  incli>Bed 
plut  of  graund,  curiously  cultivnt^d  and 
rurainhed  with  &  varietj  of  Fruits,  Plants,  and 
Fluwora.  As  to  its  form,  that  ia  to  b«  accord- 
ing Ifl  the  taste  of  the  ownvr  and  the  dimen- 
aions  of  the  ground." 

"The  Complete  English  Houaewife"  may 
feel  happy  in  the  hnovledge  of  the  beat 
method  to  serve  her  salmon  and  gooseberry 
sauce  ;  "  how  lo  mnko  a  Pye  of  her  Torbot,^ 
and  what  to  do  with   her  iMirp  to   make   it 

Reueipts  follow  of  remarkable  importance. 
Amongst  them  h  one  "  commonioated  by  a 
Lsdy  of  pent  Charity  and  DistiiitlJon "  for 
Sweating  Powder ;  nnd  nnather  for  Plogiis 
WHier,  m  the  Utter,  of  which,  "  maaler-worl 
and  bulter-bof,  with  lovage  and  Kedoary," 
ore  promini'iit  components.  Immedintety  al'l^ 
the  Paiges  whii:h  record  these  treasures  of^ 
knciwlifdgc,  come  Iho  Poetry  and  Riddles, 
which  ara  'destined  to  recreate  the  aludent  of 
Ml  mach  tenrned  innttur.  Hi-re  y<>ii  have 
•nnga  wnrbtcd  by  Mr.  Lqwb,  bI  VnuKhall ; 
Lines  written  in  a  Lody'a  Prayi-r-Book,  biv 
ginning  thua : — 


On  the  heels  of  the  Muses  at 
of  Etiro|ie  communiuatcd  in 
this  foJthion: — 


ftToeBilal.li.  Jiraii  *id  —Dr.  Bligkwell  wu  HDIence 
ihivi!  hlihuntakcD  outofbia  bodjiuii]  burnt,  Ac 
LdKODR,  Sib^Thc  Saidont  cndod  >[  ttw  Ord  U>il»: 
Wbvn  JubD  <.'Dolu.  for  the  Iligbwaj.  RicliBril  Aihcra 
|b(  rimureling,  ud  S.n.utl  Hurtock  to,  Mordar.  wti 
ndemnsd  to  be  bsngcd.  TbirtrcB  wcra  cmi  for  Ir«n 
trDiIioii,  one  butnt  in  lli«  Lsod,  ud  STe  wdend  lo  I 
Hlppsd. 
FiriuBiTiaH.  8tb,—Vrlid->f(n)iB!  Keith  bu  obuiBt 


!  hundred  lo 


■bauld  eiirri  m  miDJ 
'thquakf?  b»a  happBDed 


dread h 

nn,  (nd  oiMlloired  op  lU  the  Ireuuru  of  thit  nae 
illkml  city.  IWt*en  hundred  lnb«bil»»U.  Misoty-fou 
ohuFcbne.  fourteen  niDiuiiteriee,  and  Btuen  horptul*. 
OB.  17ih.— Tbii  dnj  Hi>  Ufjettj  man  tu  th 
if  Pe«ri fl&d mule  •mutt  inctoita  tpeech  Iror 


liich  gracious  speech  ia  given  at  fill! 
length ;  and  on  the  aume  page  is  an  omi 
lilt  of  "  thoae  Piirsona  purlieuLirly  exueplcd 
in  the  Act  of  Grace,"  in  which  figure  a  fearful 
ftniount  of  Gurdnna,  Frusers,  Drummondi . 
■nd  Jt'DoQslds,  whoae  nttachmeol  lo  "  Charlie 


the  Water,"  placed  them  in  the  awk- 
ward predicament  here  set  forth  in  full. 

Then  come  the  births,  marriugus,  and 
dejvths,  cerluinly  remarkable  in  their  way  : 
the  candid  spirit  in  which  gentlemen,  in  those 
primitive  times,  proclaimed  their  mo^vea  for 
'eadiog  brides  to  the  hymeneal  altar  is  start- 
ing. Thomas  Gordon,  Es(|.,  happily  escaped 
the  dangers  of  many  of  his  nameankea,  and 
mnrries  Mrs,  Tronchard:  "a  fortune  of  two 
thousand  pounds  per  annum ;"  the  Reverend 
Stephen  Duck  oHii^iutiog  on  the  happy  oc- 
casion. Mr.  Palmer,  on  eminent  distiller, 
becomes  the  husband  of  Mlas  Patty  Smith  : 
"  a  two  thousand  pounds'  fortune." 

The  booksellers'  announcements  come  now 
1  aid  of  the  promised  variety,  by  which  we 
laam  bow  lil«rnlure  flourishes. 

Life  of  Henry  Simms,  alias  VoungGentle- 
mnn  Hurry,  from  his  Birth  to  his  Death  at 
Tyburn,  all  wrote  by  himself  in  Newgate. 
Parker,  Corbett. 

The  Jesuit  Caiul  further  opened.    Birt. 

A  Letter  to  the  Tories.     Suy  six-penue. 

The  trial  at  large  at  Westminster,  tvherein 
a  young  lady  was  plaintiff,  and  a  reverend 
li^rgyiDon  defendant,  on  the  n on- performance 
if  a  marriage  cuntrBct,  when  the  young  lady 
lad  seven  thousand  pounds  datnngea. 

A  Letter  from  a  Travelling  Tutor  to  a 
Noble  Youirg  Lord. 

The  prices  of  Stocks  precede  a  charminF 
portrait  of  the  East  nnd  West  elevations  o? 
Windsor  Cuntte,  ingeniously  unlike  tbe  real 
liuilding ;  and  tbe  reader  has  bod  hia  money's 
worth  in  one  number. 


OtTR  town  has  not  important  commercial  re- 
Intiona,  if  we  except  its  trade  in  painted  shells, 
polished  pebbles,  and  mugs  with  views  of  the 
High  Street  gaudily  dauued  upon  them.  It 
has  no  port:  its  shipping  includes  only  half- 
a-dozen  crazy  lishing-boats,  and  a  few  apple- 
green  "  pleasure  "  boats ;  from  which  it  is  the 
pleasure  of  visitors  to  ndd'materially  to  the 
food  Nature  provides  for  the  fish  upon  the 
coast.  The  local  guide  informs  ua  that  the 
Nurmans  landeil  upon  the  coast,  within  a 
two-and-six peony  fly  drive  of  the  Parade — 
that  a  young  lady  fell  fVom  the  west  cliff,  of 
course  only  two  days  after  her  marriage — 
that  there  are  amngglera'  ciives  (which  may 
be  aeon  for  sixpence  a  head,)  well  worth 
visiting — that  the  seo-batbing  is  reckoned  the 
best  on  the  coast,  by  competent  authorities 
(that  is,  by  the  lodging-house  keepers  of  the 
town).  It  is  only,  however,  when  the  author 
of  the  guide  approaches  the  great  subject  of 
his  instructive  volume,  that  be  foiriy  gives  the 
rein  to  his  eloquence,  and  apptioa,  with  tre- 
mendous effect,  the  epithets  "  moaa-covered  " 
— "  honry" — "  ivy- mantled " — "  venerable" — 
"  iiugust,"  &c ,  &c,,  to  the  ruins  which  form 
the  staple  commodity  of  the  place.  No  visitor 
should  leave  the  town  without  having  visil«d 
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[Conilac:e4  bj 


I . 

I 
I 


the  rniFi«*.  :is  llicv  aro  I'lonrly  eunnecteil  with 
thi'  History  <»t'  Knj,'l:iriil,  ami  i\w  i'li:ir«;«»  is 
t\voj)fn»'i'  to  pass  iln'   {(all-way.     Who  UMiilii 


barhnric  pomp;  but  moro  that  r. ill h  to  miixl 
the  trowfl  ot*  Stokus  of  our  lli;^li  StriM«t. 
With   this  cxpfriiTice  befon^  us,  we  are  not 


wi^lj  to  riMiiain  in  i«,'!ioraru'e  of  tht?  ])lan»  of ,  ccrtiiin  llmt  :i  Hoanl  i-har^jiul  by  (xoverninent 


this  "  trcmi'mlouH  fortress  of  ohl,"  wliile 
^nni(iT-beer  may  bi-  Ijou^'ht  in  the  ruins  of  its 
hall,  anil  l/iseuits  are  kept  in  the  remains  of 
its  ki'v.\t  i  ISuilt  tinniy  upcm  u  eommandinfr 
roek,  it  is  not  (litliiMilt  to  iiuacrine  that  hvucv. 
the  sturdy  warrior  of  oM  hurled  dreadful 
stones  upon  the  foe  1>eneath :  that  hence  the 
skilful  areher  winired  his  deadly  shatt :  that 
through  these  ehinks  the  elumsy  (irelock  of 
old  thundered  hot  iron  to  the  surrounding 
plain.  ISut  now  it  is  diHieult  to  traec  the' 
plan  of  the  f«ir!iii«*ations:  a  heap  of  several 
walls,  totterini;  corners,  and  thiekly  plastered 
bits  of  f,fati'Ways,  are  all  that  remain.  These, 
however,  would  be  weleoine  pictures  to  the 
mind  t»f  anv  eonteniplativo  creatures,  were 
they  true  ruins — did  they  lie  here  moulder- 
in<r  undiT  the  pieturesi^ue  hand  of  Time,  and 
niarkin;;  fairly  their  centuries  of  existence  in 
the  lonjr  and  various  processes  of  their 
ilrcay. 

They  are  not  the  ruins  of  Time,  liow- 
evi'r:  but  those  of  a  t«)wn  council.  TurH 
to  any  one  of  them,  and  you  will  tind  the 
mcdtllini;,  unstuMnly  mortar  of  the  corpora- 
tion.    V'ou    expect   to  tread   here   upon    the 


with  the  guardianship  of  the  historitf  relics 
of  the  country,  would  not  be  welcomed  by 
a  host  of  enlitrhtoned  countrymen;  an^ 
with  these  observations  we  resij^n  the  ruins 
of  n  Norman  castle  to  the  custody  of  a  I 
porter — to  cultivate  therein  his  mart((olds,  i 
and  to  roll  away  the  relics  that  disturb  the 
order  of  his  parterres. 


Till-:  ROVhVG  FA'GMSHMAN. 

A  KAMBLE  TO  RKlinURG.  ' 

Ri:Hn»:i:»;   is  a   rejrular  (lennan    watcrin;* 
pl;ic(*  of  the  oi<l  school.     The  ;,'amblini^  tables  . 
Iiave  been  wisely  abtdisbed  since  1S4>^,  and,  as 
far  as  1  could  jud>re,  there  may   hardly  be  a  i 
ipii«'ler  spot  in   Kurope.     It  is  hituate(i,  how-  ', 
ever,    in    the     mi«lst   of    remarkably    pretty  | 
scenery,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  is  ] 
pli>asant  and   friendly.      A    more    a^^reenble  i 
picture  than  this  little  villa^,  as  I  rode  in  the  . 
rich  light  uf  the  summer  uflernoon  alon*r  the  j 
woody  road  which  posses  through  it,  never  ! 
soothed  the  spirits  of  a  traveller.     The  trew 
threw  a  checkered  varvinjr  shadow  over  L'-'ir- 


nuiuhlerinirdust  of  bvj^one  j»reatness  :  butyou  :  den  and  eottacre  as  they  sported   about  with 


are  uj»on  a  fine  j^rass-plot^  {irimly  decorated 
with  flowers.  Thi-  lichen,  the  «cramblin«r 
mosses,  and  the  scjImt  d:irk  ivy,  an*  the  vt'j^e- 


my  I'ricnd  the  breeze.     Lender  doorways  ami  [ 
'      summer-houses    sat    the    wives   of    the 


m 


patriarchs    of    the     neiu'hbcnirhood,    makin;r 


tation  in   keepin*;   wiili  the   place;   not   inari-   stockiriL^'sairunst  the  winter,  ora  band  ofcnlVco. 
•folds   at   a    ]»enny    a    root,  and    :i    pinch    nrjsi.>tt"rs    C('at"e-St-hwcs!ern;    with    their  i-lcun 
ten-Week    st«ick.^    scatt.rcti    by    the     porti-r's  j  white  cups   hel'ure  them,  sat   talkinir  of  th-.'ir 
d.muliliT.  Some  ei'^ht  or  nine  monlh-^  li.ick  we    l«»vers,  iu-  sinuinif  i^ently  sonn-  hall.ui  of  Srlsu. 
veiilund  a  lew  reiuarlvs  on   ruins  with  silver    berl.     The   cow.s  ami  the  i^'oat'^   came  liiwinj 
keys;    lint  heii-   ue  have   ruins   with   copper    liomewanis  alori:/  t!ie  road,  ;i  bov  was  hriri'- 
ki'Vs  a>  -systi'rii.itically  lai'l   lOil  for  e.xliiliitioii    lU'j  Utiuw  his  wearird  team  from  trie  iLiv-lic.-! 
as  tin*   Ciiaiiilier  ol"  Hi»rr««rs  in    IJiker  Sin-el.    and  i-Mi'Mrjif  his   niii«»v  whip  bv  tin-   wav,  ::!i'l 
Tiiesf  rnirH  are   n«»t   in    th-'  piis^i",>io!i  ot  a    tuc   ot"  th«>-.' traveliiri::  wt»rkm«'ii,  \\  loi  are  l»  ' 
hei\ily    iriortL,'.-.i:''d    (•••Jirity    {".iiiiily  :    yet    ar«'    In*  lo'iiid  itn  <'Very  hi  .'liway  in  d'eifii  iriv,  wrr- 
they    pati'lu  d    up  ami    .'i|)j)  in-ili  •;    in   iii>li<i:ty    u  iiidinu' duu  n  a  little  hiil   w  liich  Ii-mIs  to  tiu- ' 
•^iii"*!'    to    i-atch     the     liall'i»rM'*e    «»!'    p.iN-.iri'j'    inn;   with  their  lonu"  be.rds   arsd   |ii'lnn"S'|!i"' 
lj«"nd«>:ii*rs.     In  trsilli.  this  li  ihil  ot'"sli'»\\iri/""    h-it-i,   llnir   st.;lVs    and    tlii-ir  kn  jp.i':i-ks,  tli-.'V 
tiM'  lii«ilorii"  reli'.-s  of  the  I'un.'itrv,  threati-ns  to    lno'.vcd  I'Ht   Utile  like  liie   i'»iirjie\  lO'-n    w.itcli-  ' 
di"*troy    tli«'    iii.ny  ^rirnl   urc«'ksof  the  f;'n-    i!iaker>  tiiey  wen*.     1  pniii-d  up  I'tu*  ."iwiiili- to 
tiiri'- t:i.;t    li;;\e   ri>ll<'t!  by;  aiii!  to  s'il»-liliite  ■  •■njny    tin*   s.-ini-:  to  drink  ;.s  it  wi-r..    niv  tlii 
til''  viil:'ar   p.;!i'li\\ -ii-;;  nl'  uM   -^toiii's  a-!  ijiteil    nt'  tliat  pun*  lij"ht  ;.ir,  aiiil  Lrravi'ii  >o    j)lea-!;jrit 
"t'»  mti'i  th.'  1  ;"^t.'  «•!'  iln'  ;••.:«•."     Tiiis  thrc.it    a  jiii-t'iie  on  my  m.-niory  for   e\rr.  ere  I  Wtr.! 
is  'Anriiliv  ;;;'''ar»'ril  iri  ( )ir   KuiM<.     S:i»!:«-s  «il"    ".nuiM  p.iv  wav. 

till"   I'lijiteiTiiii   «i'!iiirv    lii'.e  I a    |iili!    n;-        I    ilinfil    >im:»lv    but    snli^tantiallv    at    thi- 

wilij  the   p!.!-t  ■:•  aii'l  lai'.e  «•!'  the  ::':::■•!•■ -.'itlj  :    \'iii;e:i'    ititi,   and    t!i«"n,  wliili-    mv   liorsi*   w.."« 
.a.i'l   t!i'  r;i. 'i'l  i'.'_'  niij''!>  «'f  li\in_''   *'i."\\ni-'M    r-stii!;/,  loitiT.-ij   to  tin'  litl'e   "  i\urlian-i"  l* 
h.ivi-    t.'V'«l   wit  I   t!ie   haa<i!wi»ik   «>f  tie-    «ii.!    -.•«•  the  CMiMpanv  ih  :t  asseriilil.-d    ihi-re  twii->- 
\«»rm:..'i.     Ib'ii"'  we  havi-  h.-re  a  jmIi-  we  [n..\  ■  a  -liy  to   »iria-;   the   '•  .M»»ik.\"  <ir  ^.'oat-.'  aiilk.  I 
htricily  rail  f..-r  r!ii:i«i.      I.iltle  ••n«oi.'li    ut'  lin-iwiii.-ji   is   siid   to  work   !nir;;«"lcs.     A  bii:«l  i-I" 
c'l-tl.',  as  Tiaie  iiri>I:>tnrl»i'd   w  oiiM  have  ile.iit    <;_rijt.     ratln-r     nnwa-*lii'«i-!«»okini;     nnisioiiM' 
'     willi  it.  rcnnins  ;   but   tin-  mind  of  the  \i«.itor  =  wi-i'-  pi. lyinj- some  not  very  li\elv  airs  :'.s  i!,- 
I'    ni:jy  he  hereelevati'd,  for  twop'.MU-'.  to  tin*  !fVi-l  ,  p'-npir  w. dived  about,  ha    my  huuilord  ^i.i.i  it 
;      of  the    taste   at    thi-    i-ommatsd    of   a    tmnlern     was    hanllv    to    Im»    eXI'i-i-trd     ihev     etoiM    b 
I,    town    council.     Our    build,  r    d«'>ervi-^    more    L'aviT  uiii»n  a   hnnilr»-il  ih.iiers  a  vear  bel'.Vi;i';i  . 
I     cn-ilit.  t'er   toir   ruins  as   tlu-y  st;oi"l.  than  the    ihi-m.   aiid   con-ciiMu'-'    oMi^^'nl    mo    to   a:;r-.-r  ! 
I,   o'tl   \orm:ins  c.in  fdrlv  claim.     Tin-re  is  v«t  ■  with  him.     'I'he  visitor-  In  the  bath    v.ere  ft-r  1 
//  a  little  hero  which  remitnU  the  visitor  of  old  i  t!nr  most  j»art  the  n.-sual  collection  of  bewii,':;tii  | 
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and  wnshud-out  oijiiiiiGa,  who  assemble  in 
such  plnccB  in  awrtli  of  a  new  leaee  of  life — 
people,  whoM  cltsrnclers,  purtinps,  wure  ori- 
ginnliy  sUmp«d  in  fiist  colnure  enough,  but 
whom  Uine,  nnd  Iroubte,  uid  atnall  annuities 
seecti  gMdiinlly  to  huvu  fused  all  into  the 
sittn«  pnle  fiuliil  lint.  Tlicro  wiia  n  Geimu 
profeasot  or  two  who  h.id  bewildered  ibtn- 
Belvea  wilh  Greek  roots  and  ChnlijiLic  al  Gut- 
tingen.  There  wn*  n  tittle  lost  old  woman 
who  tidgelted  obnut,  und  aeomcd  to  knowi 
nobody,  nnd  to  bu  on  very  diatniil  terms  uveiT 
with  herself,  and  not  at  nil  likely  to  put  iip' 
wilh  a  liberty,  There  was  a  strayed  dnndy, 
who  oiridenlly  ought  to  have  been  nt  Hom- 
liurg,  nod  the  same  eternal  widow  and  her 
thrue  duughtcra  wbom  1  hnve  met  t^vrrv- 
where  Ihuae  Mven  years,  though  why  they  ilo 
Dot  stay  at  their  unclu's  rami  deuDvry  and 
mnrry  the  young  aoliuitors  nnd  surgeons  to 
wbom  they  nntninlly  belong,  nnd  wham  they 
will  Iiinrry  at  tnsL,  is  n  litUu  mystery  it 
mi|{ht  make  one's  tiuiirt  nehe  to  pviip  into  too 
elw'ly.  -'v 

Going  thrvoflt  the  Knrbaua  and  n  billinrd- 
room,  wliiuh  Iwoa  glad  to  see  desKtttid,  I 
found  myself  amonj;  a  low  range  of  Hhede 
something  like  the  boullis  at  h  fair,  fur  not  i 
single  thing  tbal  Ihey  cuatniaed  appenred  to 
be  of  tlie  slightest  usu  tn  anybody.  Ponplf 
living  in  small  places,  however,  never  liki 
their  friends  to  go  soywhere  without  bring- 
iag  theta  some  liitlu  love  gift  or  other.  U  i 
k  Dad  thing  In  so  against  people's  fancies  ii 
audi  cuses,  and  in  Ibv  eommerte  of  Irfo,  if  w 
ipect  to  reeeive  kiadueHses  and  to  win  hearts, 
re  must  show  a  gnnd-natui'iHl  feeling  fui 
ithers.  even  in  the  alinple  doed  and  in  the 
nitinir  word. 

Ohb  may  lind  "surmous  in  stones"  if  oni 
looks  for  them,  and  we  uwy  cerlwnly  very  often 
id  nn  odd  mor^  if  we  lookforit.  Here,i 
lis  little  hoaplttil,  where  every  person,  not 
itive  of  the  place,  neither  wna  or  funcied  hint- 
>lf  ill— I  Iwid  n  gront  truth  impressed  on  my 
lind  quite  ns  vividly  as  it  has  erer  been  before 
r  since :  "  n  lady  never  thinks  herself  too  old 
I  motry."  1  was  rummaging  about  among 
irumpery  of  nil  kinds,  and  had  Qnally  bought 
i(n*ll  China  goose  to  give  my  friends  ns  a 
-get-me-not.  when  an  ominous  little  sharp 
Bound  upon  the  floor  told  me  1  had  lost  one 
f  those  bachelor's  lormcnts,  a  shirt  button. 
Msdam,"  said  I,  deferential  ly,  to  tho  elderly 
bdy.  who  had  left  a  Hllli  more  eldtirly  genlle- 
Sian  to  attend  to  me ;  "  Uadnm,  have  you  got 
Any  buttons  to  replnee  the  one  I  have  ju^t 
lost"  After  agooddenl  of  searehingnlraut — 
for,  of  course,  she  did  not  keep  so  useful  an 
■liele  «8  any  pirt  of  her  stoek  in  trade — a 
new  batton  was  at  length  found,  and  as  the 
.elderly  lady  seemed  a  matronly  sort  of  body, 
of  some  sixty-five  winters,  and  hud  a  gooil 
■lifr  beard  on  her  ehin,  I,  though  n  staid 
m:in  enough,  saw  no  barm  in  telling  ber  that 
the  wonldadd  to  the  favour  which  she  had 
conferred  upon  me,  if  she  would  sew  it 
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upon  this  she  appenred 
n  strange  kind  of  Antler,  but  as  n  new  comer 
ut  the  batJis,  who  hod  already  purchased  to 
the  magnificent  extent  of  half-a-arown,  wna 
',  to  be  lightly  lost  as  a  probable  customer 
future,  she  at  length  produced  the  lieees. 
aaij  needle^  and  sitting  down  in  the  chair 
which  the  elderly  geatteman  hod  jasl  i)uttted, 
I  prepsrod  for  the  operation.  Uuch  wns  I 
jMoRinhed  to  hear  her  sny,  lo  a  tone  of 
VDqueltish  anguish :  "  Ah  Gott,  the  Lord  Court 
Counsellor  (Uerr  Hofrutb)  will  teoae  me 
finely  about  aewiog  on  a  shirt  button  for 
M  young  man."  The  Lord  Court  Counsellor, 
who  must  have  been  at  least  seventy,  was,  I 
loposc,  the  elderly  gentleman  who  wns  car- 
lying  on  n  sort  of  faded  flirtation  with  her; 
Kali  need  not  udd  after  this,  that  my  button 
vt,ry  badly  sewn  on.  Flirtations  and 
good  housewifery  seldom  agree. 
''  I  was  just  returning  to  my  tnn  after  this, 
When  a  little  group  of  people  coming  down 
"Kurhaus"  steps  attrui- ted  my  attention. 
B  composed  of  two  gentlemen,  evidfbtly 
belonging  to  tho  better  uliisses,and  somewhat 
in  the  dMline  of  life — a  lady,  who  seemed  to 
bH  the  wife  of  one  of  Ihcm — n  young  man 
of  about  twenty,  who  looked  like  n  student — 
and  an  invnlld  girl  of  some  eighteen  summets, 
who  was,  in  the  sight  of  all  men  bat  perhaps 
tliose  to  whom  she  wna  dearest,  wearing  away 
to  the  "Land  of  the  Lenl!"  They  interested 
nia  so  strongly,  nnd  almost  in  spite  of  myself, 
that  I  tried  to  learn  their  history.  It  was 
short,  but  touching  enough,  The  youQg 
maiden's  lover  had  been  killed  in  the  wars  of 
HuUtein.  He  hod  fnllen  in  the  front  of 
battle,  wilh  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  Hie 
star  of  the  Hobenzollem  knighthood  uewly 
won  upon  his  breast  He  hnd  died  while 
her  fjiilh  was  whole  in  him,  in  the  promise 
and  tho  hope  of  youth  ;  in  the  fhll  Bush  of  its 
benotiful  romance  he  had  passed  awny ;  like 
a  sung  unfinished,  like  an  air  but  just  begun, 
the  chords  had  ceased  to  vibrate  while  their 
tone  wna  sweetest  So  the  maid  hnd  lonked 
upon  her  dead  lover  ns  n  hero,  ns  something 
greater,  nobler,  better  than  miylhing  whieh 
uontd  be  again,  So  gruut,  and  even  as  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me,  so  humbling  to  our 
groa-er  uatnres,  is  the  love  of  n  true-hearted 


The  news  did  not  seem  to  ol&el  her  v  , 
ilonlly  at  Hrst;  she  went  about  her  houae- 
liold  duties  as  usual,  sroiline  often  when  kind 
were  watching  her;  nut  she  drooped 
gradually.  Prom  being  n  fine,  healthy  girl, 
und  one  of  those  happily  constituted  nsti 
not  easily  moved,  she  heunmu  subject  to  ni 
less  alarms  and  cried  frequently.  One  day 
she  fiiinled ;  her  brother  had  casaolly  men- 
tioned the  name  of  her  lover,  who  had  been 
his  college  friend  nnd  "  Outubrnder "  (Thou 
brother)  ;  when  she  came  to  herself,  and  they 
asked  what  hod  ailed  her,  she  said,  nt  last,  ■■  1 
thiuk  !— I — nm  going  to  join  Wilholm." 
Then  they  knew  her  secret,  and  the  wealth  11 
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of  pricf  slio  had  hoarded  up  in  her  heart  so 
lon«r.  Tlu'V  luok  lu*r  to  h:iih»  and  vvatcrinjr 
phiet'S  hither  and  tliither.  The  skill  ot' 
physicians  was  exhausted  in  vain  upon  her. 
They  led  her  I'roiii  phico  to  phice,  and  she 
was  always  clieerl'ul  when  they  wore  with 
her,  and  the  auiile  lingered  ever  on  her  lip; 
but  it*  left  alone  the  dark  shadow  canio  back, 
and  at  nii^ht  her  dreams  were  troubled,  and 
she  sobbed  in  her  sleep  as  if  her  heart  was 
breaking. 

Her  mother  had  died  when  she  was  youngf, 
or,  perhaps,  she  niitrht  have  found  a  balm  for 
that  early  heavy  Rc»rri»w,  thou{(li  it  was  beyond 
the  art  of  another.  'JMio  fither  of  her  dead 
lofcr  and  his  mother,  however,  attended  her 
everywhere,  and  it  Wiis  very  touehinyr  to  see 
with  what  lieart-achini^  anxiety  they  watched 
over  her.  Ifer  brother,  too,  looked  upon  an 
almost  solenin  care  of  her  to  be  amon^  the 
duties  he  owed  to  his  dead  friend  us  much  as 
to  \\\H  sister ;  for  the  youngf  soldier  who  slept 
far  away  had  beim  his  eolle[^c  friend  and  Dutz- 
briider,  and  of  all  feelin[,rs  this  friendship  is, 
perhaps,  the  stronr^fest  in  a  German  heart:  as 
wtronjf  irven  as  foster-brotherhood  among  the 
highhuids  of  Scotland.  If  love,  then,  and 
watching  and  tenderness,  if  the  very  heart's 
bl(»od  of  all  around  her  could  have  prolonged 
that  gcutlo  life  an  hour  it  would  have  been 
poured  out  like  water.  Alas  !  there  is  little 
hope:  in  another  short  week  or  two  a  bell 
shall  be  heard  in  the  little  ehapel  upon  the 
hill,  and  a  crucifix  be  borne  aloft :  she  shall  be 
laid  in  "The  Court  of  Peace"  (Krie.i-ilof), 
and  tlowers  shall  hlossom  swi*etly  ovrr  that 
early  and  s:icred  gravt*.  War  is  a  dreadful 
thi[ig,  indued,  when  such  are  of  its  fruits! 

I  rode  hdnieward,  rather  siuldened  by  this 
little  history,  loitrrin''  ^jj'ntlv  throu'^h  the 
swei't-snu'llin^'  hay-fu'lds  and  ripening  corn, 
looking  like  fairy  gtdd  in  the  nioonliglit,  and 
I  thoui,'ht  that  I  had  sj^-nt  one  (»f  those  happy 
peaceful  days  it  does  one  good  to  retiieinbcr. 
(lolden  bells,  as  the  ilunirariaiis  sav,  were 
ringing  in  my  heart:  a  gentle  peal  toll  of 
love  anil  gratiliide  to  the  (liver  of  all  things, 
and  of  ovcrllowing  ti'.riderness  and  charity  to 
all  created  things.  My  v«Ty  breathings  t'rlt 
like  sp«»ntaneiKis  prayer,  and  thus  jtoirneyinir 
among  hills  and  woodland,  by  ct»ttaires  tre!lic.<'d 
over  with  tiie  lioneysuekle,  and  frairrant  with 
eglantine  and  sweet-briar,  1  saw  the  tiuainl 
old  city,  with  its  gloomy  streets  and  latilastic 
air,  with  sometiMng  almost  like  rej/ret  that  so 
pleasant  an  e[)isude  in  my  lile  was  ended. 

(ireat  things  had  hapjiened,  however,  while 
I  was  away.  A  .sixteenth  cousin  of  mine 
(thrice  removed),  who  enjoys  the  high  here- 
ditiiry  ofliee  of  *'  Vice  I'ncoverer  (d'  the  Soup" 
to  His  Ktlulgent  Thoroiighgoingness  the 
Margraf  of  Schwarzwiirst-ScJiinkens-I lausen, 
had  chosen  this  <lay  to  givi»  a  ftfc  (a  hot 
troublesome  dusty  crowded  assetiihly  bewil- 
dered with  noisy  music),  in  cornme!nor;iti«in  of 
thu  c»crasion  when  the  «:rand-uncli*  of  His 
;)res(.'nt  Etfulgency  Rudolph,  s\\tivA\\\v:d  '*  TUe. 


Terror  of  the  Burghers,"  recovered  fr(»m  the 
chicken-pox.  Thes*'.  oeciLsioAs  are,  however, 
of  such  frequent  occurrenee  throughout  Ger- 
many, that  their  punctual  observance  goes 
very  far  to  stop  the  wheels  both  of  business 
and  pleasure,  and  I  had  for  Home  time  made 
a  practice  of  forgetting  them :  although  not 
without  many  stern  remonstrances  from  my 
excellent  umde,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  from 
"His  Kxcelleney"  my  uncle:  for,  at  this 
almost  inaccessible  height  of  German  dignity 
was  he  placed,  in  virtue  of  his  otliee. 

1  had  great  trouble  to  excuse  my  absence 
when  I  returned,  and  I  fear  uiy  unele^  though 
in  the  main  a  kind  old  man,  will  be  long 
before  he  forgets  my  defection.  It  never 
seemed  to  occur,  either  to  him  or  to  his 
guests,  that  it  is  not  a  very  exhilanitlng  species 
of  entertainment — or  rather,  that  it  is  upon 
the  whole,  and  when  you  come  to  think  of  it — 
more  than  sutliciently  wearisome  to  pass  a  fine 
summers  evening,  standing  about  in  doorways 
in  tight  clothes  and  varnished  boots.  Besides 
which,  I  am  getting  a  little  tired  of  hearing 
my  uncle  and  his  friends  tell  me,  so  often, 
how  many  quorterings  a  man  must  have  upon 
his  escutcheon,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
qualified  to  take  oflfthc  boots  of  His  EfTuIgency, 
and  wear  a  little  gold  key  on  the  tails  of  hia 
coat  in  token  thereof. 

Since    writing   the    above,    I    have    been 
at    some     trouble    to    aseertiin    what    may 
be  the    virtues    of    the  .Moike,    and    of  tlu- 
dilferent  waters    drank  at  (ierman    wat^rinjij 
places,    to    occasion  the    general    emigration 
which  sets  in  about  July — but  without  .succc!*.-*. 
Some,  say  that  a  kind  of  fur(»r  <»r  ungovernable 
d»*sire    for  unpalatable  beverages  seizes  upon 
the   TeuUmic  races  about  this  ptrriod :  while 
others   assert,  that  h;ivmg  carefully    avoided 
all  conUict  with  water  for  ten  months  in   the 
year,     exasperated    nature    insists    on    their 
washing    themselves    during    the  (»ther  two. 
Of  their  medical   virtues    I    have  heanl  such 
wt»nders,  as  could   only  have  been  the  effects 
of  a  mirach"    (all    atteste<l  by    the    [)rincip;il 
innkeepers  of  the  [)laee;,  and  they  seem  to  Im 
et|nally  ellicacious    in  matters  wliieli  appearci 
f»)nnerly,   to  darkened  minds,  to  concern  the 
surgt.'on.     A  Bremen  nK^rchant   whom   I  con- 
sulted, a  short,  Kijuat   man,  told  iiie    that  Ik 
iiad  gone  to  llehbiirg,  *•  because  he  had  lircfkcn 
j  his  arm."     He   did  not  tell   me  whether  the 
•Molke    had  set   it,    but  ad«led,  with    u  si-rj],  ' 
that  "money  was   of  little  value,    ami  did  j 
man  no  giuid   witlnait  health,"     1  answered, 
tliat  I  was  thankful  to  say  J    knew  very  wiil 
that    health    was    a  good    thing:    but'  wliu 
uiii^ht  be  the  sensations   of  a  man  who  haj 
rnoru'v,  I  did  not  know,  and  therefore,  should  ■ 
now     become    reconcileil    to      what    I    hid 
hithert<i   regarded  as  a  grief,  and  advise  mv 
!  friends  to   do  likewise,  and   to   profit   by  hi  = 
I  moral, 

I      I  ([uestion,  however,  should  any  of  us  broak 
j  a  leg,   whether   drinking  goats'  milk   will  W  , 
(tlie  right  way  to  set  it.  ' 
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THE  CITY  PARLIAMENT. 

I  REAP  much  in  dusty  folios.  I  think  mach 
of  old  kings  and  their  subjects,  dead  and 
ffone.  I  like  to  picture  in  my  chamber  the 
domestic  life  of  mummies  as  they  used  to  be, 
when  they  could  walk  about,  and  eat  and  driok 
and  kiss.  Sometimes  I  have  blundered  through 
Cheapside,  jostled  by  the  crowd,  and  while  I 
might  be  staring  at  the  window  of  a  music- 
shop,  with  my  eyes  fastened  about  the 
Bloomer  pafiited  on  »  polka,  my  bead  has 
been  with  Hath6r,  who  waa  the  Egyptian 
Venoa,  and  my  whole  mind  bnay  in  the  rains 
of  her  temple,  near  the  village  of  Bedrechein. 
Over  London  Bridge,  perhaps,  I  have  dreamed 
that  I  was  walking  in  the  date  wood  which 
now  covers  the  ground  where  Memphis  stood. 
Passing  Bucklersbury — sacred  grove  of  cooks 
— my  fixed  gaze  on  the  placard  appended 
to  the  breast  of  a  hungry-looking  man,  may 
have  induced  that  individual  to  suppose  that 
I  was  counting  to  myself  the  cost  of  roast  beef, 
potatoes,  cabbage,  and  a  pint  of  ale,  preliminary 
to  an  acceptance  of  his  public  invitation  to 
dine  cheaply  at  Marrowfat's,  while  I  was  only 
conscious  to  myself  of  gazing  at  the  stitue  of 
Sesostris,  thirty-four  and  a  half  feet  high,  with 
its  face  flat  on  the  ground,  and  wanting  a  great 
portion  of  its  legs. 

I  do  not  look  at  names  upon  street- 
comers,  I  take  no  heed  of  turnings,  yet,  in 
the  Roman  Catacombs,  I  read  every  in- 
scription. I  have  also  copied  writing  from 
Etruscan  tombs,  and  I  have  made  rubbings 
in  this  country  of  a  vast  number  of  monu- 
mental brasses.  I  walked  one  day  last 
winter  in  Cheapside — there  waa  no  "  me- 
thouorht"  about  it — I  had  been  walking 
through  one  half  of  huge  London,  through 
the  very  substance  of  the  nut,  until  I  reached 
the  City,  which  lies  like  a  maggot  in  the 
centre.  I  knew  the  City  by  the  noise  and 
dirt  of  its  close  thoroughfares,  and  by  the 
thumbed  look  of  its  shops.  I  had  been  jostling 
my  way  ft)r  two  hours  through  a  huge  popu- 
lation, with  large  heaps  of  wealth  piled  up  on 
either  side  of  the  great  human  current  Un- 
consciously I  became  tossed  by  some  eddy  out 
of  the  full  roar  of  the  tide  into  the  quietness 
of  a  small  creek,  which  is  named  King  Street, 
Cheapside.  I  know  it,  for  it  is  become  my 
Yarrow.    I  then  visited  it  first,  and  I  have 
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since  revisited  the  spot  Of  a  few  impressions 
left  upon  my  memory  by  these  two  visits,  it 
is  my  desire  now  to  present  copies  to  the 
public  generally,  bat  particularly  to  my 
brother  antiquarians. 

At  the  time  when  I  first  drifted  into  King 
Street,  I  was  reading  an  old  book  in  modern 
Latin,  Cardan's  Confession  of  his  Life.  He 
was  a  man  much  hustled  in  the  world  three 
centuries  age,  and  I  was  so  greatly  interested 
in  his  narrative  that  I  walked  on  without 
perceiving  the  direction  I  had  taken  (my 
desire  was  to  go  to  Hackney),  until  I  had 
fairly  walked  into  the  hall  of  an  old  building, 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  any  farther  pro- 
gress. The  chan^  from  open  air  to  roof,  the 
presence  of  antiquity,  the  frowns  of  two  sub- 
lime idols,  who  reared  in  a  comer  of  the  hall 
their  lofty  fronts,  caused  me  to  close  my  book, 
and  look  with  reverence  about  me.  A  person, 
in  reply  to  my  enquiry,  informed  mo  that  the 
temple  in  which  I  stood  was  called  Guildhall, 
and  that  the  colossal  idols,  gorgeously  coloured 
and  far  superior  in  breadth  of  feature  to  the 
efieminate  productions  of  Canova,  Thor- 
waldsen,  or  Baily,  were  named  Gog  and 
^Agog.  Steps,  leading  through  a  suite  of 
smaller  antechambers,  Jed  to  the  recesses  of 
the  temple,  and  with  a  bold  step  I  set  forward 
to  explore  its  inmost  mysteries. 

A  venerable  man  in  scarlet  clothing  stood 
in  the  third  chamber,  and  pointed  to  a  door, 
by  \\;hich  I  entered  to  ascend  a  little  flight 
of  steps  and  reach  a  gallery.  A  humming 
and  a  drumming  filled  the  air:  a  humming 
as  of  men,  a  drumming  as  upon  a  table 
with  a  hammer,  and  a  monotonous  cry 
of  order,  like  the  cry  of  Imaum  from  the 
Mosque.  From  tho  gallery  I  looked  out 
upon  a  full  concourse  of  the  initiated,  who 
assemble  in  the  recesses  of  the  Temple  of 
Gog.  Since  there  were  a  few  men  ne:ir  me 
in  the  gallery,  who  had  apparently  accom- 
plished the  same  adventure  which  I  had 
myself  brought  to  so  fortunate  an  issue,  of 
one  of  them  I  asked,  "  What  place  is  this,  and 
what  may  be  the  meaning  of  this  humming 
and  this  drumming?"  *'Sir,"  he  replied, 
"^  this  is  the  House  of  Common  Council  men — 
the  Citj'  Parliament — and  members  are  now 
forwardmg  a  bill  through  its  first  and  second 
stages.'* 

This,  then,  was  that  great  Corporation  of 
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the  city  of  London,  of  which  I  bad  heard  so 
much :  that  great  civic  Amphyctyony  formed 
of  deputies    and    members    from   the   City 
wards,  and  with  the  objects  of  whoso  league 
was  intimately  bound  up  the  protection,  not 
indeed  of  the    worship  at  Py  tho,  but  of  the 
market  in  Smithfieid.    The  Amphyctyony  was 
on  honour  to  the  age  in  which  it  was  esta- 
blished,   tho  Corporation  of  London  is    an 
honour  to  our  own  age.    I  am  not  one  of  its 
detractors.    It  is  one  of  the  few  nooks  into 
which  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has,  in 
the    present  day,  been   able  to  retreat  and 
stand  like  a  great  boar  at  bay.    If  it  be  true, 
as  Ileyne  sufifgested,  that  the  Amphyctyony 
was  a  confederation  against  tho  Pclosgians, 
I  know  well  that  there  is  equal  reason   for  a 
theory  which  would  make  the  Corporation  of 
London  a  confederation  against  the  Pelasgians 
of  our  own  day — the  dull  men  who  will  think — 
as  if  tho  thinking  had  not  all  been  done ;  and 
do  not  know  that  the  world  is  five  thousand 
eight  hundred   and  fifty-six  years  old,  and 
n^s  no  teaching  from  the  port  young  fellows 
of  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  ay,  or  seventy,  who  talk 
about  improved  lights  and  reform.    Tho  Cor- 
poration may  be  an  anachronism  in  these  evil 
days,  just  as  it  sometimes  occurs  to  me  that 
I  myself  might  have  felt  more  at  home  in 
better  times.    If  I  could  only  have  lived  in 
the  days  mentioned  by  Manetho,  when  Mis- 
phragmuthosis     liberated   Egypt    from   the 
Hycsos,  I  should  have  seen  some  patriotism 
then,  and  my  chest  would  have  expanded,  as 
it  never  can  expand  in  these  dull  days.    The 
nearest  approach  to  a  sense  of   patriotism 
that  I  have  ever  known,  was  that  which  I 
felt  in  the  recesses  of  Guildhall  when  I  first 
looked  forth  upon    the  grand    scene  of  the 
assemblage  of  the  Common  Council.     There 
sat  the  great  Lord  Mayor  upon  his  chair  of 
state,  the  solemn  dignity  of  whose  appearance 
has  suggested  the  fine  parallel  of  a  modem 
poet — 

"  Jore  in  his  chair, 
Of  tho  ckioB  Lord  Mayor," 


were  well  filled  by  members,  each  of  whom 
held  in  his  hand  a  printed  paper,  on  which  I 
understood  to  be  inscribed  petitions,  notices 
of  motion,  and  tho  other  business  of  the  day. 
The  dry  and  legal  voice  of  the  clerk   of  the 
House,  who,  gowned  and  wigged,  stood  at  a 
table,  was  filing  its  way  through  a  wedge  of 
formal  documents.    There  was  a  great  rustling 
of  the  members*  papers,  and  a  great  hum  from 
tho  peopled  banks  on  each  side  of   the  table. 
Between  the  banks  also  on  each  side  of  the 
long  table,  I  observed  a  constant  current  pro- 
duced by  the  movement  of  two  gentlemen  in 
wigs  and  gowns,  who  now  had  somebody  to 
speak  with  near  the  door  under  the  gallery, 
and  then  returned  to  the   town  clerk  under 
the   Mayor,    and  so  like  ghosts    upon    the 
margin    of  the    Styx    continually  flitted  to 
and  fro. 

The  town  clerk  sat  at  a  cross  table  near  the 
f^ct  of  his  Gamaliel,  the  Mayor.  The  Mayor^s 
platform  was  extended  on  either  side  of  him, 
and  was  supplied  with  seats  sufficientlj 
capacious;  from  which  aldermen,  who  are 
entitled  there  to  sit  and  thenee  to  apeak, 
looked  down  over  a  brua  niling  flike  the 
ffreater  gods  of  Olympoa  encompunng  their 
Jove)  upon  the  mulutadea  of  lesser  god»— 
Dii  Minorca  of  the  corporation. 

With  what  rapt  attention  I  listened,  on  my 
first  visit,  to  the  proceedings  in  the  recesses 
of  the  Hall  of  Gog  that  winter's  day,  I  do 
not  mean  to  tell.  There  was  a  fine  debate. 
The  stream  of  reading,  after  flowing  long 
through  the  breezy  murmur  and  the  rastle 
on  the  benches,  ceased  at  last,  and  a  young 
man  stood  forward  to  address  the  House  of 
Common  Councilmen  on  business  in  w^hich 
strong  interest  was  taken.  Noble  passions 
were  aroused.  Tho  gentleman  upon  his  legs 
looked  tranquil.  He  said  that  he  had  been 
put  down  very  often,  but  to-day  he  was 
determined  that  his  business  should  come  on. 
Others  were  determined  that  it  should  not 
come  on.  He  was  told  that  he  was  in  order, 
he  was  told  that  he  was  out  of  order;  he  was 
told  to  sit  down,  he  was  told  to  speak  up ;  and 
a  roar  as  of  Smithfieid  on  a  market-day  sur- 
rounded him.  The  clerk  rose  to  explain  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  House,  deciding 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  was  perfectly 
in  order.  The  clamour  was  resumed,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  House  was  contradicted.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Mayor,  Jove  himself,  then  rose 
to  order,  and  (endeavoured  to  appease  all 
parties  by  the  nectar  of  compromise.  The 
iionourable  member,  who  had  been  declared 
in  order,  said,  that  being  in  order,  he  should 
wait  for  onler,  and  would  certainly  not  waive 
his  claim  to  speak.  At  last  an  Alderman  pro- 
posed over  the  brass  railing  that  the  question 
be  adjourned  to  that  day  hIx  months.  Nobody 
si^cond(?d;  and  the  opposition,  having  beea 
aldcrmaoized,  fell  asleep. 

The  question  of  the  honourable   member 

proved  to  be  some  question  about  gas,  a  thing 

weJi-cushioned  and  padded.    Those  \MiiL<i\iVi^\Va.v<Vv\.dv  Ido  not  myself  believe.    It  was  ao 


and  over  the  head  of  this  grand,  living  Jove, 
towered  upon  a  pedestal  tlie  statue  of  King 
George  the  Third,  under  which  was  inscribed 
the  single  patriotic  sentiment  "Bom  and 
Bred  a  Briton" — please  to  obsene  the  B's. 

I  looked  about  me  to  take  more  notice  of 
the  bees,  by  whom  the  buzz  and  humming  was 
created.  Light  from  the  ceiling  streamed  into 
their  hive,  around  the  walls  of  which,  pictures 
were  hung — ^pictures  of  royal  personages, 
judges,  mayors,  admirals,  and  naval  engage- 
ments. There  were  also  busts.  I  trembled 
and  blushed  when  I  observed,  for  the  first  time, 
that  by  the  hyphen  of  a  long  table,  which 
ran  down  tho  centre  of  the  floor,  I  was  in 
some  manner  connected  with  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  London.  The  benches  of  the  House 
of  Common  Councilmen  arose  on  each  side  of 
tho  central  table  in  rows ;  row  behind 
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clearly  intended  that  the  night  should  be 
dark,  that  there  lies  against  gas  the  same 
objection  that  I  have  always  urged  against 
the  use  of  chloroform ;  that  it  is  a  flying  in 
the  face  of  Providence.  If  a  bright  light  were 
wanted  longer  than  we  have  it  naturally,  the 
sun  would  not  leave  us  when  it  docs.  If  we 
ought  to  have  more  than  a  glimmer  after  sun- 
set, we  should  have  more  than  c^Hmmer  from 
the  moon  and  stars.  I  consider  rushlights 
most  in  harmony  with  Nature,  and  much  less 
uncongenial  than  gas  is,  to  the  habits  and 
opinions  of  antiquity.  I  was  not  sorry, 
therefore,  when  I  found  that  the  gentleman 
who  opened  this  debate  was  the  advocate  of 
a  oompany  for  supplying  London  with  cheap 
gas ;  I  say  I  was  not  sorry  to  perceive  that 
he  was  heard  unwillingly.  I  need  not  detail 
the  particulars  of  that  debate,  one  of  the 
hottest  I  have  ever  heard;  I  need  say  only 
that  it  was  heated  by  gas;  gas  was  the 
matter  that  inflamed  all  minds,  upon  that 
memorable  afternoon. 

The  storm  of  opinion  beat  most  decidedly 
agunst  the  honourable  gentleman  who  intro- 
duced the  question,  until  the  rising  of  an 
incautious  opponent — although  incautious, 
certainly  not  mcorrect;  for  he  assured  the 
honourable  House  that  ^'e  never  in  his  life 
'ad  stated  anything  ho  couldn't  prove.^  A 
second  Euclid!  I  have  made  note  of  his 
name,  and  will  supply  it  with  much  pleasure, 
should  the  University  of  Cambridge  feel  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  treaty  with  him  for  the 
valuable  service  he  could  render.  This  civic 
Euclid,  who  appeared  at  the  same  time  to  be 
the  civic  Cicero,  entreated  honourable  gentle- 
men frequently  in  the  course  of  his  address, 
**  not  to  swaller  an  Act  of  Parliament,"  as  it 
appeared  they  must  needs  do,  if  they  voted 
for  his  honorable  friend.  The  suggestion 
was,  perhaps,  not  quite  judicious.  Perhaps 
the  Corporation  of  London — being  told  that 
there  was  anything  to  swallow,  and  knowing, 
as  it  does  know,  that  the  stomach  is  an  insti- 
tution which  began  with  Adam,  and  which  for 
its  antiquity  deserves  to  be  substantially  sup- 
ported— was  prepared,  if  there  was  something 
to  swallow,  certainly  to  swallow  it,  even 
though  it  might  bo  no  more  than  a  dry  husk 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  From  that  point 
the  tide  of  eloquence  appeared  to  have  turned, 
and  to  be  closing  in  upon  the  motion  of  the 
honourable  member  who  first  spoke.  I  was 
not  quite  sure  how  the  debate  would  end ; 
and,  unfortunately,  did  not  remain  in  the 
august  assembly  after  three  o'clock  ;  that 
being  the  dinner  hour  at  Hackney,  I  was 
then  admonished  to  proceed  upon  my  ro.id. 

Since  the  winter,  1  have  run  over  to  Thebes 
with  a  few  friends,  not  without  some  annoy- 
ance at  experiencing  the  indecent  haste  with 
which  the  solemn  act  of  travelling  is  now 
slurred  over.  I  was  unable,  therefore,  for 
some  months  to  revisit  King  Street  Thebes 
did  me  good.  From  among  its  ruins  I  looked 
back  upon  the  puny  pomps  of  London;  which 


is  called,  forsooth,  a  largo  town  in  these 
degenerate  days.  Thebes,  in  the  good  old 
times,  with  its  included  gardens,  was  a  town 
indeed.  Thirty-six  English  miles  in  circum- 
ference! Its  great  temple  might  have  the 
whole  of  Winchester  set  down  upon  the  space 
it  covered.  Even  near  Rome,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  little  tov.'n  of  Palestrina 
stands  ■  upon  the  area  of  an  old  temple  of 
Fortune.    Those  were  great  times  indeed. 

Nevertheless,  even  while  in  Thebes,  I  re- 
membered that  there  was  an  ancient  fane  in 
London  wherein  once  I  had  been  privileged  to 
wonder.  While  the  Corporation  of  London 
shall  meet  under  the  shadow  of  Gog  and 
^Agog,  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  present 
on  the  past,  there  remains  for  men  like  me, 
at  least  one  straw  at  which  to  grasp  in  the 
great  flood  of  innovation.  When  I  came  back 
to  London  recently,  I  said  within  myself. 
There  yet  remain  giants  for  reverence.  I  will 
seek  out  King  Street,  I  will  pass  again  under 
the  shadow  of  the  idols;  and,  in  the  pene- 
tralia of  their  temple^  will  behold  again 
the  solemn  gathering  of  the  andrOn  erOon 
theion  genos,  which  I  translate  for  a  perverse 
age  that  speaks  no  longer  Greek,  as  meaning 
the  divine  race  of  heroes. 

So  I  went  I  heard  again  the  rustling  of 
the  papers,  and  the  hummmg  of  the  members, 
and  the  drumming  of  the  hammer.  Bills 
were  being  read  second  and  third  times, 
mone^  was  being  voted,  and  a  screw  press 
was  biting  constantly  upon  the  ends  of  docu- 
ments presented  to  it,  and  leavmg  the  mark 
of  its  teeth  upon  them  in  the  £ape  of  the 
City  seal. 

Among  other  things,  money  was  asked  and 
granted  to  complete  a  purchase  of  some  land 
in  Copenhagen  Fields  for  a  new  market;  a 
home  for  the  flocks  and  herds  torn  from  their 
heritage  in  Smithfield,  and  about  to  be 
transferred  to  other  regions.  There  appeared 
to  exist  out  of  doors  some  little  unwillingness, 
in  men  living  about  those  fields,  to  fraternise 
with  the  poor  anastatoi;  to  a  perverse  age 
that  has  ceased  to  speak  Greek,  I  explam 
that  anastatoi  was  the  name  given  technically, 
in  the  fine  old  times,  to  races  carried,  as  the 
Jews  were,  out  of  their  own  proper  country 
and  set  down  in  a  new  place — it  might  be  in 
Babylon,  or  it  might  be  in  Copenhagen  Fields. 
The  money  was  voted,  but  inquiry  was  made 
of  the  honourable  mover  of  the  vote,  whether 
it  was  intended  to  proceed  at  once  with  the 
erection  of  the  new  market,  in  spite  of  the 
opinion  of  authorities  that  the  bill  for  removal 
could  not  be  left  in  its  existing  state,  and  the 
feelinfj  of  the  public  that  the  choice  of  the 
new  site  was  an  aggravation  of  the  old  offence. 
The  public !  Oioi  nun  brotoi  eisiny  they  are 
brutes,  as  Homer  says.  If  one  could  only  get 
them  well  under  a  drover's  stick ! 

The  honourable  mover  of  the  vote  answered 
with  the  calmness  of  a  hero  who  disdains  the 
voices  of  the  present ;  who  knows  no  voice  but 
the  voices  of  his  brothers  in  Guildhall.    As 
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of  the  sheriffs,  "  If  anything  was  to  be  got 
by  the  office "  he  said,  with  a  stern  moral 
sense,  an  instinct  of  honour  which  has  still  a 
stronghold  in  Guildhall,  **  if  anything  was  to 
be  got,  we  should  'ave  everybody  af£r  it     It 
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the   comma  used  as  aspirate  in  the   Grofik 
language,  is  important. 

To  the  original  motion  there  was  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  City  Euclid,  which  was 
lost  eventually,  and  a  new  amendment  was 
would  give  rise  to  jobs."     '       '  proposed,  to  put  a  stop  at  once  to  all  inquiry 

It  was  stated  frequently  in  the  course  of:  which  mi^ht  have  for  its  object  the  bettor 
debate  as  one  ground  of  complaint,  that  gen-  j  remuneration  of  the  sheriffs.  Said  one,  it  is 
tlemen  received  no  notice  of  intention  to ;  their  privilege  to  provide  dinners:  said 
propose  them  to  the  rank  of  sheriff,  and  that  another,  in  a  fervent  speech,  "  Sheriffs  are 
the  election  which  ought  to  be  made  by  the  called  the  eyes  of  the  Cv'^mmunity.  If  so. 
Livery  of  London,  since  the  Livery  did  not,  then  treat  them  as  becomes  the  noblest 
attend,  was  made  notoriously  by  men  hired  \  feature  in  the  human  countenance.''  (Hear, 
at  two  shillings  or  half-a^crown  a  day,  to  hold  hear.)  If  that  means,  put  them  in  spci?tacle»y 
up  their  hands  according  to  directions.  It  the  advice  surely  was  needless.  For  they  a1« 
was  &iid,  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  petitioners,  ready  ride  in  gorgeous  coaches,  and  are  made 
that  he  had  indeed  been  warnea  privately  a  leading  feature  m  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show, 
of  the  impending  fate,  and  was  promised  This  interesting  discussion — in  which  the 
that  he  should  not  be  elected  if  he  would  word  dinner  was  to  be  found  in  all  corners, 
consent  to  pay  a  certain  sum,  considerably  ,  floating  (like  Murafs  white  crest)  conspicuous 
smaller  than  his  fine.  He  refused,  considering  \  above  the  tide  of  war — this  discussion  occupied 
this  way  of  sheriff-making'  by  a  praetorian  j  much  time ;  the  second  amendment,  declining 
guard  got  up  for  the  occasion,  to  be  a  practice ;  to  pay  for  dinners,  which  it  was  the  privilege 
of  the  most  pernicious  kind,  which  affected '  of  sheriffs  to  provide,  was  carried  with  but 


seriously  the  honor  of  the  City.  Another 
speaker  read  an  address  formerly  delivered 
by  the  esteemed  Judge  Jeffries,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  practice  of  creating  unwilling 
men  one  after  another  into  sherms,  for  the 
sake  of  their  fines,  as  a  familiar  habit  well 


few  dissentients — base  men,  no  doubt,  who 
dine  on  legs  of  mutton  in  their  parlors,  and 
are  content  to  get  a  slice  of  pudaing  after  it 
direct  from  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  in 
a  domestic  way,  and  pay  for  it  in  the  shape 
of  housekeeping  allowance.     Brains    below 


known  to   his  hearers  under  the   name  of  marrow  pudding;  hearts  that  never  palpitated 
Agoing  a  birding  for   sheriffs."    The  main  .  at  the  sight  of  turtle! 

topic    of    declamation,    however,    and    the  |     This  matter  being  settled,  a  question  arose 
pressure  of  opinion  in  the  honorable  Court  |  whether  the  Court  should  at  once  proceed 


at  which   I  had  the  pleasure  to  be  present, 
was  against  all  reduction  of  dinners,  or  in- 


to an  important  election  which  had  procured 
an  unusual  attendance  of  members,  or  whether 


crease  of  allowance  to  sheriffs.  They  had  members  should  be  detained  while  they  dis- 
prospered  in  the  City,  and  owed  a  debt  of,  posed  of  Com,  Commerce,  and  other  questions 
dinner  to  the  City ;  and  any  alteration  in  the :  that  stood  earlier  upon  the  list,  and  some  of 
existing  practice  on  those  heads  would  lead  |  which  might  occupy  much  time.  -  For  the 
immeduitely  to  the  grossest  jobbery.  convenience  of  members,  it  was  resolved  to 

There  were  the  under-sheriffs :  lawyers,  release  those  who  did  not  wish  to  be  detained, 
members  of  the  Court,  "  kept  a  pretty  sharp ;  by  proceeding  forthwith  to  the  election  of  a 
look-out  upon  their  office."  As  a  noble  alder- 1  City  Smith.  What  may  be  the  important 
man  said,  in  a  facetious  speech  over  the  brass  functions  of  a  City  Smith,  I  did  not  know ; 
railing,  there  were  connected  with  it "  pretty  but  I  perceived  that  there  were  seven  or 
pickings,"  and  the  office  **  didn^t  used  to  be  eight  candidates  in  eager  competition  for  the 
despised."  Such  fine  old  Saxon  expressions '  office.  The  great  question  was  at  last  decided; 
as  are  marked  here  in  inverted  commas,  I .  and  the  great  question.  Who  shall  be  City 
should  say,  gave  nerve  and  power  to  the  Smith?  having  been  settled,  members  breathed 
whole  discussion  of  the  honorable  court  It  freely  and  took  up  their  hats;  and,  as  the 
is  well  known  that  a  great  deal  of  what  is '  afternoon  was  far  advanced,  two-thirds  of  the 
called  vulgar  in  the  language  of  the  present ;  assembly  thronged  to  the  door  and  dispersed ; 
day  consists  in  a  retention  of  some  forms  of  probably  in  search  of  dinner, 
speech  used  by  our  ancestors.  Vulgarity  of  The  next  piece  of  business  was  a  mere 
diotton  is,  in  fact,  antiquity  of  diction ;  and  I  petition  from  merchants,  pointing  out  the 
do  not  hesitate  to  declare  my  opinion,  that  it  heavy  pressure  of  certain  clumsy  arrange- 
addi  much  to  the  distinctive  antiquarian  ments  connected  with  City  dues,  which  tend, 
ehaneter  of  the  debates  in  the  City  Parlia- ,  they  said,  to  drive  trade  out  of  the  port 
mot  Again,  in  the  noblest  language  of  of  London ;  and  comparing  the  bad  position 
^Jia  world,  in  Greek,  there  is  no  letter  h:  the  ;  of  a  merchant  in  the  port  of  London,  with  the 

innble  Court  knows  this ;   and,  modelling  i  better  position  of  the  merchants  trading  into 
niMtice  on  ite  veneration  for  the  past, :  Liverpool,  and  other  ports.     This   petition 
■able  members  commonly  say,  'ouse   for  i  being  read,  was  despatched  without  discussion. 
'at  for  hat,  and  so  forth.     This  is;  Trade  and  commerceare  dull  topics.    Other   \\ 


bteresting,  and  the  light — if  it  be  |  matters  were  despatched  also ;  and  a  deputa-   |  i 
jant  &ct-4he  light  it  throws  upon  i  tion  of  gcntlemcii  tK^\i  cam^  \a  Vc\&  Wx  \s^  \ 
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obedience  to  the  wish  of  the  Home  Secretary, 
to  support  n,  petition  that  the  honorable 
House  would  reconsider  its  assent  to  the 
establishment  of  Smithiield  in  Copenhagen 
Fields,  an  assent  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  morally,  but  now  unwillingly, 
pledged.  A  brief  discussion  arose  upon  uiis 
topic,  from  which  it  appeared  that  Copen- 
hagen Fields  is  a  place  situated  among  villa 
residences  near  a  nandaomc  square,  and  by 
no  means  out  of  London ;  that  the  Corpora- 
tion very  prudently  abstained,  therefore,  from 
giving  notice  of  its  intention  to  remove  the 
market  thither,  lest  the  price  of  land  should 
be  raised,  and  opposition  be  raised  also  before 
the  authorities  m  Downing  Street,  whose 
assent  to  the  whole  scheme  was  made  essen- 
tial by  an  Act  of  Parliament 

An  honorable  member  had  the  audacity 
to  ffive  a  strange  turn  indeed  to  this  astute 
conduct  of  the  Court,  by  telling  them  that 
they  had  entrapped  the  Home  Secretary  into 
a  consent.  This  they  indignantly  scouted, 
while  they  laughed  very  humorously  at  the 
notion  of  allowing  him,  now  that  he  had 
heard  the  other  side,  to  re-consider  his 
opinion.  **We  kept  Smithiield  as  long  as 
we  could,"  said  an  honorable  Councilman, 
**  80  you  may  know  we  liked  our  market;  and 
it*s  no  mark  of  ill-will,  gentlemen,  since  we 
must  move,  to  carry  what  we  like  so  much  to 
you.**  Indeed  the  ruin  of  the  valuable 
property  represented  by  the  deputation,  was 
treated  as  a  capital  joke;  and  a  jocular 
tendency  arose  to  put  down  the  petition  in  a 
summary  way,  first  by  **a  count  out,''  and 
next  by  ordering  it  to  lie  upon  the  table; 
but  his  Lordship  in  the  Chair,  having  stated 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  a  noble 
marquis  to  the  eficct  that  he  would  have 
accompanied  the  petitioners  if  he  could  have 
been  in  town,  the  honorable  Court,  with 
the  respect  duo  at  all  times  to  rank,  if  not 
to  reason,  referred  the  document  politely  to 
a  committee-room,  with  the  understanding 
that  it  would  there  be  immediately  put  upon 
the  shelf.  The  question  was,  whether  it 
should  be  rudely  laid  upon  the  t^ble,  or 
politely  put  upon  the  shelf.  My  heroes 
generously  ordered  the  petition  to  be  put 
upon  the  shelf. 

Five  hours  had  now  elapsed  since  my  first 
entrance  upon  the  scene,  in  a  few  minutes 
it  would  DC  five  o'clock,  and  by  the  de- 
spondency upon  his  countenance  it  became 
evident  to  me  that  the  dinner  hour  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate  was  five.  The  silent  open- 
ing and  shutting  of  his  mouth  resembled 
(I  speak  with  respect)  that  of  a  young  bird 
which  feels  the  want  of  food  at  an  accustomed 
time.  Reflection  on  his  worship's  dinner  caused 
me  at  once  to  feel  the  want  of  mine.    The  im- 

fortant  labors  of  the  City  Parliament  closed, 
believe,  a  few  minutes  afterwards ;  but  I  then 
JeA,  and  reading  again  in  Cardan  as  I  passed 
out  of  Guildhall,  struck  vioknUy  ugi^lxvat  a 


up,  and  saw  the  vision  of  a  crorgeous  coach — 
the  Lord  Mayor's  coach — ^before  a  file  of 
Hansom  cabs.  So,  methought,  is  the  Corpo- 
ration represented  by  his  Lordship  in  advance 
of  all  the  movements  of  the  age. 


TAPPING  THE  BUTTS. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER  H. 

I  HAVE  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  districts  in  England  which  represent  every 
period  of  our  history ;  that  the  Roses  are  still 
fighting  in  obscure  villages  in  Suffolk ;  and  in 
the  heart  of  Warwickshire  people  are  looking 
out  for  news  from  the  Crusades.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  three  generations  of  such  people 
as  inhabited  the  Butts  would  take  us  up  a 
great  many  hundred  years ;  that  their  fathers 
were  redolent  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  their 
grandfathers  very  bitter  against  the  usurpation 
of  Henry  the  Foi)rth.  An  English  traveller, 
in  the  year  1820,  came  upon  a  tribe  of  Cos- 
sacks in  the  north-east  of  Russia,  who  were 
celebrating  with  great  triumph  the  news,  that 
day  arrived,  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  is 
said  that  the  bonfires  for  the  rMtorttion  of 
Charles  the  Second,  were  the  first  intioiation 
the  inhabitants  of  Truro  had  of  the  great 
Civil  War  and  the  reign  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
How  many  Cossacks  there  are  in  these  days 
of  illumination  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
who  take  years  to  learn  the  greatness  of  a 
victory  that  has  been  won  on  their  behalf! 
How  many  wise  men  of  Truro,  who  only  learn, 
from  the  signs  of  safety  around  them,  the 
troubles  and  dangers  they  have  escaped  by 
which  that  safety  was  gained  I 

I  am  generally  reflective  when  I  am  hungry, 
and  these  thoughts  came  into  my  head  while  I 
was  waiting  for  dinner.  You  might  have  sup- 
posed a  couple  of  chickens  and  a  cold  ham, 
which  I  had  discovered  through  the  glass  door 
of  the  larder,  need  not  have  taken  long  to  be 
placed  on  the  table.  But  the  motions  of  the 
ostler — who  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
waiter,  and  bore  evident  proofs  both  to  eye  and 
nose  of  his  former  occupation — were  as  slow 
as  everything  else  at  the  Butts.  In  no  placid 
humor,  I  was  watching  the  dilatory  manner 
in  which  he  pitchforked  the  bread  upon  the 
table,  and  currycombed  the  tablecjoth,  and 
rubbed  down  the  plates  before  he  laid  them 
on  the  sideboard,  when  suddenly  the  door 
opened,  and  my  travelling  companion,  the 
great  Arabella,  entered  the  room. 

"  You'll  think  mo  very  bold,"  she  said ; 
"  but  mamma  insisted  on  my  coming — for 
duty,  she  says,  is  above  all  things.  I  heard 
how  delighted  you  were  with  the  lecture — 
didn't  you  admire  Biddy  Budd  1  Isn't  Mr. 
Sloc'kum  charming?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  made  Miss  Sudd's 
acquaintance,  and  I  thought  Mr.  Slockum 
very  charming." 

"  And  you're  going  to  Mr.  Mudd's  1     Pn 

«,...   ^.  ,  »..«.x,»   ..w.^....j  »(......».  ...so    enchanted — the    Miss    Boltons    are  Us 

golden  man  in  a  cocked  bat.    T^en  i\oo\i^\m^^^\   \)>sas^^  <:.x^^\.\vx«v— mAinma   and  I 
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superintended  their  education.    Did  you  find 
them  clever  1 " 

"I  have  no  doubt  they  are  very  clever — 
and  with  such  an  instructress — ^ 

"  Oh !  excuse  mc.  Mamma  is  very  angry 
when  I  receive  a  gentleman^s  attentions 
without  informing  her  whether  I  think  his 
designs  are  honourable.  May  I  say  so  of 
yours  ? " 

^  Decidedly  honourable,  I  assure  you ;  but 
here  comes  dinner." 

^  Then  I  must  proceed  to  business  at  once. 
Was  Charles  at  the  lecture  ? '' 

"Who?" 

**  Charles  Hammersmith.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  Slockum,  prodigiously  clever,  and  had 
got  into  the  second  volume  of  Goldsmith's 
Greece  when  his  education  was  finished.*^ 

**  Is  he  a  tall,  handsome  young  man,  auburn 
hair,  dark  eyes,  about  five  feet  eleven,  fine 
teeth,  a  pleasant  smile,  and  a  shocking  temper 
when  he's  put  out  ?  ^ 

**  Ah !  I  see  you  know  him.  His  smile  is 
indeed  very  pleasant,  and,  do  you  know,"  she 
added  in  a  mysterious  whisper,  ''he  once 
pulled  Mr.  Sloekum's  nose — his  own  tutor! 
Wasntit  dreodfdl  t  but  I  seeyou're impatient, 
so  I  will  proceed  at  once.  Do  yon  ever  bny 
baby  caps?  Mamma  and  I  make  them,  and 
dispose  of  them  for  charitable  purposes.  Do 
take  a  dozen." 

"  What  is  the  charitable  purpose  ?  I  would 
rather  give  a  small  donation  at  once.  I  am 
a  bachelor,  and  never  bought  a  baby  cap  in 
my  life." 

"These  are  prepared  for  the  'Decayed 
Dorcas  Association.' " 

"  I  never  heard  of  it ;  who  is  Dorcas  ? " 

"  I'm  a  Dorcas :  so  is  mamma.  We  make 
worsted  jackets  and  warm  petticoats ;  so 
when  we  have  given  away  all  we  have  got, 
and  are,  in  fact,  decayed,  wo  think  it  right 
there  should  be  a  fund  for  our  maintenance. 
The  caps  are  only  four  shillings  a-picce.  Do 
take  a  dozen ;  you  may  find  them  very  useful 
to  give  away,  for  of  course  you  arc  often 
ask^  to  be  godfather.  Charles  Hammer- 
smith buys  two  or  three  every  day.  He 
takes  an  immense  interest  in  the  Dorcases  for 
so  young  a  man.'' 

'*  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  know  a  little  of  Charles 
Hammersmith,  and  as  I  always  follow  a  good 
example  I  will  take  a  dozen  caps." 

**  Oh,  you're  so  good !  There's  one,  the  rest 
shall  be  sent  They  are  four  shillings  o-piece : 
two  pound  eight — thank  you,  thank  you !  Dear 
me,  this  is  three  sovereigns ;  we  never  give 
change  on  charitable  occasions.  Won't  you 
come  in  and  see  us  at  work  to-morrow .?  The 
Miss  Boltons  assist.    Charles  often  comes." 

"Oh I  docs  he?  Are  the  Miss  Boltons 
Dorcases  .' " 

"  No,  but  they  help.  They  belong  to  the 
Widow's  Chicken  Fund ;  and,  bless  me,  what 
a  nice  chicken  that  is !  Two,  I  do  declare.  Oh ! 
if  you  knew  how  we  require  a  chicken  to 
make  up  a  good  dinner  for  the  widows,  Fm 


sure  you  wouldn't  grudge  one.  It's  such  a 
charity.  Waiter,  bring  a  plate — this  is  the 
largest.  You  make  the  Widow's  Chicken 
Fund  sing  for  joy !  Good  bye,  we  meet  at 
Mr.  Muda's,  and  you'll  join  us  to-morrow  at 
twelve.  Mamma  will  be  so  pleased ;  she  will 
see  your  designs  are  strictly  honourable." 

And  80  saying,  before  I  could  recover  from 
my  surprise,  she  walked  oflf  with  my  three 
sovereigns  and  a  chicken.  I  recollected  the 
character  given  of  her  and  her  mamma  by 
the  driver;  they  were  skin-flints  and  spoon- 
sweaters  without  a  doubt.  But  what  could 
Charles  Hammersmith  want  in  this  seques- 
tered spot?  He  was  the  only  son  of  old 
Harry  Hammersmith,  the  original  head  of 
our  house,  who  had  retired  to  a  good  estate  in 
Sussex,  and  had  died  of  being  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  I  had  known  the  boy  from  his  cradle; 
and  whenever  he  wanted  a  tip  while  he  was 
at  Harrow,  he  always  said  1  was  his  god- 
father. I  gave  him  a  horse  at  Oxford,  for  he 
said  he  was  known  in  College  as  the  son  of 
"  Hammersmith  and  Co.,"  and  if  he  made  a 
shabbv  appearance  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
the  firm.  I  had  never  heard  of  his  being 
a  pupil  of  Slockum,  and  had  dreadful  sus- 
picions about  his  charitable  contribution  to 
the  baby  cap  establishment  at  the  great 
Arabellas. 

In  the  midst  of  these  meditations,  I  dis- 
covered the  absence  of  the  ham  on  which  I 
had  relied  as  the  principal  security  for  my 
dinner.  The  waiter  was  profoundly  ignorant 
of  what  had  become  of  the  ham,  as  of  every- 
thing else  in  the  world ;  and  the  landlord,  at 
my  request,  made  his  appearance.  He  was 
not  alone,  however,  but  brought  with  him  a 
man  dressed  exactly  in  the  same  style  with 
himself,  only  the  coallr  was  still  more  rigidly 
straight,  and  the  surtout  still  more  sur- 
prisin^rly  like  a  funeral  cloak. 

'•  What  has  become  of  the  ham  I  ordered  ? " 
I  began  without  attending  to  the  bows  of  the 
visitors.  "  I  saw  it  in  the  larder,  and  parti- 
cularly desired  it  for  dinner." 

"  It  Is  all  cut  into  sandwiches,  sir,  for  l^Ir. 
!Mudd's  entertainment;  we  generally  furnish 
supper  on  occasions  of  the  sort  Mr.  Platter- 
wipe  knows  our  customs.  This  is  Mr. 
Platterwipe." 

I  look^  at  the  gentleman  thus  introduced, 
and  thought  I  remembered  his  name  as  one 
of  the  great  men  of  the  parish  commemorated 
by  Arabella. 

"  I  think,  sir,  it's  a  very  infamous  custom, 
whoever  practises  it,  to  rob  an  unsuspicious 
stranger  of  his  dinner  by  cutting  up  his  ham 
into  sandwiches.  I  declare  my  dinner  is 
quite  spoilt." 

"  Unfortunately,"  replied  my  visitor  with  a 
melancholy  smile,  "  this  is  the  martyrdom  of 
Saint  Hookey,  or  I  should  have  been  happy 
to  share  your  repast.  If  you  prolong  your 
stay  till  to-morrow,  I  shall  bo  delighted  to 
dine  with  vou,  for  it  is  the  festival  of  Saint 
Dando.     Meanwhile,  I  have  called  to  give 
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joa  an  opportunity  of  compensating  for  a 
few  sins  by  a  slight  exertion  of  charity.  In 
this  box  are  received  contributions  for  our 
niches;  and  in  this — for  the  purchase  of  the 
door  of  the  oid  gaol  at  Blisterton,  our  county 
town — we  receive  anything,  from  a  crown 
upwards." 

*''  You  arc  immensely  condescending,  upon 
my  word.  What  have  I  to  do  with  your 
niches  or  a  prison  door  1 " 

**The  niches,  my  dear  air,  are  for  the 
reception  of  votive  offerings,  in  commemora- 
tion of  extraordinary  events.  We  have 
already  received  eight  bottles  which  contained 
the  Daffy's  Elixir  to  which  Mrs.  Tipplcton 
attributes  her  baby's  recovery  from  the 
jaundice.  We  have  also  received  a  broken 
beer-jug  from  an  Irish  convert  who  turned  a 
teetotaller,  but  afterwards  recanted,  and  was 
transported  for  sheep-stealing." 

"Then,  sir,"  I  said,  "you  are  perfectly 
welcome  to  the  shank  of  the  ham  bone." 

"And  the  prison  door,"  ho  wont  on,  not 
paying  any  attention  to  my  liberal  offer,  "  wo 
require  for  our  vesiiarium.  It  is  most  taste- 
fully studded  with  nails,  and  is  ornamented 
with  two  large  keys  across  each  other:  a 
noble  emblem,  and  redolent  of  the  good  old 
times.  I  was  told  by  the  amiable  and  most 
generous  Miss  Arabella  Gawker,  that  you 
were  ready  with  a  handsome  donation  to  both 
our  objects.  Allow  me  to  lay  both  boxes 
before  you." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Platterwipe,"  I  began ;  "in  the 
first  place  I  think  your  objects  very  con- 
temptible; if  it  were  any  purpose  of  real 
charity  " — 

"  Exactly  what  I  thought  possible ! "  inter- 
rtipted  the  landlord ;  "  and  I  have  therefore 
brought  in  from  the  hall  our  box  for  *■  Parish 
Casualties,'  and  the  box  for  the  *  Poultice  As- 
sociation.' " 

"  I  was  in  hopes,  sir,  you  were  not  a  mere 
heathen,"  said  Mr.  Platterwipe,  taking  the 
tin  cases  indignantly  under  his  arms ;  ''  but  I 
find  I  was  mistaken.  I  will  expose  your  lati- 
tudinarian  principles  at  Mr.  Mudd's,  this 
evening,  and  open  the  eyes  of  the  Miss 
Boltons,  who  saw  you  at  the  lecture  to-day, 
to  your  true  character." 

I  dind't  want  a  quarrel  to  break  out  at 
Mr.  Mudd's ;  I  din't  want  the  Miss  BoItouH 
to  think  me  either  a  heathen  or  a  miser — so  I 
laid  a  sovereign  on  the  table,  and  said — 
"  Gentlemen,  here  are  five  shillings  a-piece  to 
the  boxes  you  have  brought  to  my  notice.  I 
desire  after  this  to  have  no  applications  of  the 
kind,  for  I  must  tell  you  that  the  charity  of  a 
man  who  is  robbed  of  his  dishes  and  pillaged 
of  his  money,  is  very  easily  exhausted." 

"  I  hesitate  to  accept  a  donation  so  grudgr. 
ingly  offered"  said  Mr.  Platterwipe,  "and 
will  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  apply  it  to  the  secular  uses  of  the  parish, 
and  spend  the  half-sovereign  in  the  purchase 
of  a  scraper  for  my  front  door.  Meanwhile,  J 
Uke  my  leave,  and  to-morrow,  undur  moxe 


mirthful  circumstances,  shall  be  happy  to  offer 
you  a  bat  in  the  cricket-field;  and  dine  jollily 
with  you  here  afler  the  game.  I  am  very 
much  addicted  to  feasts,  and  keep  them  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power." 

"  This  abominable  inn  is  better  adapted  for 
the  other  anniversaries,"  I  said,  "  and  I  dare 
say  the  wine  is  as  intolerable  as  the  food. 
Bring  me  a  bottle  of  Port,  Mr.  Smith,  and 
don't  let  any  more  visitors  in." 

"Governor,"  said  a  voice  at  the  door, 
when  I  had  taken  my  first  sip,  and  was 
making  a  hideous  countenance,  for  the 
liquid  was  by  no  means  Port  wine,  but  a 
good  deal  of  soot  dissolved  in  a  little  gin — 
"  Governor — " 

"  Hallo ! "  I  turned  round,  and  saw  Charles 
Hammersmith  holding  on  by  the  door-handle, 
as  if  afraid  to  come  into  the  room. 

"You're  angry,  governor;  I  knew  you 
would  be." 

"  How  can  I  help  it  1  Hungry,  thirstj, 
robbed!" 

"  And  hopelessly  in  love.  Hard  case.  I 
pity  you." 

"  Who  told  yon  so  ? " 

**Tbe  great  Arabella.  She  says  abe  has 
rejected  yon.  Platterwipe  says  yon  look  in 
deapafr." 

"  No  wonder.    What  brought  yon  here  ?  " 

"  The  same  that  brought  you — ^love." 

"For  Arabella?" 

"  No.  Didn't  you  see  Mary  Bolton  at  the 
lecture  ?  She  saw  you.  I  knew  you  from 
her  description.  She  drew  you  to  the  life — 
handsome  features,  brilliant  eyes,  intelligent 
glances,  and  portly  figure.  It  was  impossible 
to  mistake  you.'' 

"  A  very  charming  girl ;  in  fact,  so  is  her 
sister.  I  observed  them  all  the  time  of  lecture* 
Tell  mo  all  about  it." 

"Oh,  there  isn't  much  to  tell.  After  I  left 
college  I  met  her  when  she  was  on  a  visit  to 
Brtghton  ;  followed  her  here ;  entered  myself 
as  pupil  to  Mr.  Slockum;  subscribed  to  all 
the  charities  ;  admired  all  the  great  people, 
and  with  your  aid,  my  dear  old  god-father" — 

"Oh,  you  want  a  tip,  do  you?  How 
much  ? " 

"  Nothing.  You  forget  I  am  four-and- 
twenty,  and  a  squire  in  Sussex.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  party 
at  Mr.  Mudd's,  this  evening ;  leave  the  rest 
to  me.    We  are  off  to  Gretna  Green." 

"  Can't  you  wait  for  banns?'' 

"Impossible!  Old  Mudd  is  a  regular 
donkey,  and  is  her  guardian,  till  she  is 
twenty-ono.  She  is  now  nineteen.  lie 
swears  she  has  a  vocation  for  celibacy  ;  she 
doesn't  think  she  has.  Mudd  wants  to  keep 
all  her  money — twenty-five  thousand  pounds 
— and  to  make  Gcorfjiana,  the  younger  sister, 
marrv  Mr.  Platterwipe.  Now,  will  you 
help?" 

"  Won't  I  ?    Why   does   Smith   keep  such 
poisonous    stuff  as   this?     I   should    like  to 
^  ^uiiVL  ^wvit^^-ft  to  U\e  scheme." 
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'^Mudd  has  excellent  wine,  nnd  grenerally 
fills  his  three-bottle  decanter.  There's  a  dear, 
jolly,  kind  old  governor  I  ^Fary  was  quite 
struck  with  your  appearance.  Don't  say 
anything  of  our  meeting.  The  party  begins 
at  eijjht.     We  are  strangers." 

"Mum!"    Oh,    delightful!    Here   was  an 
opportunity    of  revenging  myself   on    these 
Ishmaelites  of  the  Desert — whose  hands  were 
against  every  man's  pocket — and  a  means  of 
letting  a  little  of  the  light  of  the  present  day 
into  the  very  head-quarters  of  the  dark  ages. 
Gretna    Green    and    the    Butts    seemed    as 
entirely  opposed    to    each    other    as  Queen 
Anne  and   the  Polka.      A    runaway    match 
would  be  as  wonderful  an  incident  among  the 
Slockums  and  Bangles  and  Budds,  as  a  drum 
in  a  Quaker's  meeting.     So,  full  of  mischief, 
and  of  nothing  else — for    it  was   the    most 
inhospitable  place  I  ever  heard  of — I  found 
my  way  at  eight  o'clock  to  Oporto  Hall,  where 
I  was  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Mudd  and  his 
family.    I  was  pleased  to  see  various  specimens 
of  his  inventive  powers  on  the  side  table,  and 
all  filled  with   wine.    The  ingenuity  of  the 
thing  w»8  immense.    By  the  excessive  wide- 
ness  at  the  bottom,  a  eouple  of  bottles  fiUed 
up,  apparently,  no  space  at  all ;  and  as  to  any 
visible   diminution,     it   was    imposuble   to 
observe  it  after  any  amount  of  bumpers.    I 
wonder  it  isn't  universally  adopted  in  lodgings, 
where  there  are  landladies  of  a  pryini;  dispo- 
sition.   I  was  led  up  to  admire  the  shape  of 
the    decanters  ;    I  was  invited  to  feel  their 
weight;    and  lastly,  to    tnsto    the   contents. 
When  I  was  in  the  act  of  filling  out  a  glass,  to 
which  I  regretted  to  perceive  the  same  prin- 
ciple   had    not   been   applied,    a  sharp-eyed, 
sharp-nosed,  sharp-voiced  woman — Mrs.  Mudd 
herself — pushed  under  my  elbow  another  of 
the  inevitable  boxes,  and  squeaked  in  a  very 
disagreeable    manner,    that    it    was    always 
expected   "that  spectators    of  the  decanters 
should  subscribe  to  the  Aboriginal  Drawers;" 
there  were  two  compartments,  and  over  one 
was    written    "flannel,"  and  over  the  other 
"cotton." 

"Another  invention  of  Mr.  Mudd!"  I  in- 
quired; "our  ordinary  chests  ought  certainly 
to  be  improved." 

"Oh,  no!"  said  the  shrill  woman  again, 
"these  are  funds  for  the  supply  of  under 
apparel  to  the  natives.  Cotton  for  the  South 
Sea,  flannel  for  the  Esquimaux." 
"  Are  there  any  for  the  English  T"  I  asked. 
"  They  are  a  highly  civilised  people,"  re- 
plied the  lady,  contemptuously,  **and  can 
supply  themselves.  Our  minimum  is  half-a 
crown;  no  limit  on  the  other  side." 

I  perceived  that  these  people,  though  there 
was  no  sign  over  their  door,  kept  a  public- 
house  like  the  rest  of  their  neighbours,  where 
the  charges  were  by  no  means  moderate  or 
the  attendance  good.  I  calculated  that  I 
might  perhaps  drink  to  the  amount  of  five 
shillings,  and  deposited  half-a-crown  in  each 
of  the  compartments.    I  don't  think   the  gift 


made  any  sensation.  Mrs.  Mudd  had  evidently 
expected  a  larger  contribution,  and  Mr.  Mud^ 
put  the  stopper  into  the  decanter.  I  gloried 
in  the  punishment  I  was  about  to  inflict  on 
the  ruflSan ;  and  half  reconciled  myself  to  my 
unsatiated  thirst  by  dwelling  on  the  luxury 
of  my  revenge.  The  Misses  Bolton  came  in. 
Both  verv  pretty ;  the  elder,  beautiful  ;  and 
she,  unobserved,  gave  mc  a  look  of  intelli- 
gence which  strengthened  me  in  my  good 
resolution.  Then  Arabella  came  in,  supporting 
on  her  arm  an  old  woman  who  was  very 
lame,  and  was  dressed  like  a  Quaker. 

"Oh,  ho  is  so  full  of  impulse!"  cried 
Arabella,  leading  her  companion  up  to  where 
I  stood;  "he  will  be  enraptured  to  be  in- 
troduced to  Biddy  Budd.  This  is  Miss 
Wormer,  the  authoress  of  the  charming  works 
I  told  you  of.  She  is  the  greatest  writer  of 
the  present  day,  and  I  have  brought  all  her 
books  with  me.  They  are  in  the  hall,  and 
you  must  positively  read  them." 

"  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure,  I  am  sure." 
"  And  instruction,  too.  Oh,  instruction  is 
her  forte !  isn't  it.  Miss  Wormer  1  Such  pretty 
morals  she  draws,  and  so  cheap.  The  whole 
series  is  sold  for  a  pound ;  and  the  extra 
profits  go  to  a  charity,  and  that's  the  reason 
we  are  sure  of  your  support" 

"My  young  friend  is  very  enthusiastic," 
said  Miss  Budd,  "and  her  warmth  of  friend- 
ship is  embarrassing  to  the  sensitive  mind. 
But  she  is  harmless  in  the  midst  of  all  her 
brilliancy.  She  is  like  one  of  those  fire-flies 
which  pursue  their  peaceful  flight,  illuminating 
whatever  they  touch  upon,  but  never  pro- 
ducing a  conflagration." 

"  Beautiful,  beautiful !  Don't  you  feel  how 
beautiful  that  is!"  cried  Miss  Arabella, 
turning  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling.  "I  feel 
really  as  I  were  a  fly.  Don't  you  think  it's  a 
charming  description  of  easy  motion ;  I  never 
felt  so  satisfied  with  being  a  little  thing 
before." 

"  Nay,  are  not  wo  all  flies,  more  or  less  T* 
pursued  the  authoress,  "  we  buzz  and  bustle 
through  our  little  busy  day;  perch  upon 
loAy  elevations  and  thread  the  fantastic 
mazes  of  our  short  existence;  but,  alas!  we 
are  but  gad-flies  and  blue-bottles,  after  all !" 
"  That's  the  moral,"  said  Arabella.  "  Oh 
she's  so  great  in  finding  morals;  her  books 
are  full  of  them.  You'll  buy  them,  won't 
you,  for  my  sake  ? — I'm  sure  you  will !" 
And  so  saying,  she  disappeared  for  a  moment, 
and  came  back  with  a  basket  filled  with  small 
pamphlets,  all  stitched  in  blue  wrappers  and 
bearing  on  each,  in  gold  letters,  "  Biddy 
Budd's  Basket  of  Nuts  and  Notions."  "  They 
are  all  delightful,  so  you  must  really  have 
them  all ;  but  the  last  is  the  dearest  little 
Htory  I  ever  read — there  it  is — *  Crystal 
Cruets  for  Crocodile's  Tears' — a  charming 
name,  so  immensely  pious  and  very  severe." 

"If  you  will  allow  me,"  I  said,  "to  study 
them  all  at  leisure,  I  hope  to  be  greatly 
benefited" — 
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"  Price  one  poimd" — 

"  Here  it  is.^ 

She  clutched  the  coin  as  if  she  had  been  in 
a  den  of  thieves,  and^  put  it  into  her  private 
purse  without  a  single  look  towards  the  dis- 
appointed authoress.  I  buttoned  up  my 
pockets  with  a  firm  determination  to  be 
swindled  no  more,  and  turned  with  a  discon- 
tented visaffe  from  Miss  Arabella  and  her 
friend;  and  to  my  disgust  heard  Charles 
Hammersmith,  who  had  meanwhile  come  into 
the  room  with  all  the  parish,  inviting  Mr. 
Slockum  to  read  them  a  few  passages  from 
his  essay  on  "  Possible  things  which  did  not 
happen,  and  their  probable  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  world." 

Were  we  to  have  no  supper — no  w^ine  ? 
Where  were  the  sandwiches  1  Was  Arabella 
to  be  perpetually  at  my  elbow,  introducing 
me  to  multitudes  of  people  as  her  friend? 
And  finally,  was  I  to  ne  placed  between 
Arabella  and  her  mother — a  wretched  old 
woman,  who  had  been  wheeled  up  in  one  of 
Mr.  Bangles's  three-wheeled  chairs — and  to 
listen  for  some  hours  perhaps  to  the  drivel 
of  the  miserable  impostor  Slockum  ?  And 
how,  in  all  this,  was  I  assisting  Charles  and 
Mary  Bolton  1  for  there  they  sat,  the  two 
most  attentive  listeners  to  the  drawling 
orator,  who  began  by  a  disquisition  on  our 
probable  condiUon  u  the  world  had  never 
oeen  created. 

As  I  did  not  take  much  interest  in  what 
might  have  been  my  situation  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  applied  my  thoughts  to  the  best 
method  of  getting  the  young  people  ofi*  without 
being  observed  and  pursued.  I  reviewed  all 
the  novels  I  had  read,  and  plays  I  hod  seen  ; 
and  though  there  was  an  elopement  in  most 
of  them,  it  had  not  occurred  exactly  in  the 
same  circumstances  as  those  in  which  we  were 
placed.  At  last,  I  fixed  on  what  struck  me 
to  be  a  novelty,  and  I  resolved  to  run  off  with 
the  giri  myself,  giving  notice  to  Charles  to 
join  us  at  the  railway  station  in  time  for  the 
northern  train.  I  took  an  opportunity  of 
communicating  my  plan  to  Charles  while  Mr. 
Queeker  was  describing  his  vinit  to  London — 
the  only  one  he  had  ever  ventured — at  the 
time  of  George  the  Fourth's  coronation,  and 
requested  him  to  have  a  carriage  from  the 
hotel  at  the  door  at  ten  o'clock,  and  to  let 
Miss  Bolton  know  the  arrangement.  Having 
made  up  my  mind,  I  entered  into  the  amuse- 
ments which  were  going  on.  They  were 
certainly  not  very  lively,  but,  by  a  curious 
coincidence,  they  constantly  ended  in  a  con- 
tribution to  the  poor-box.  If  wo  played  at 
"What  is  it  like?"  a  failure  to  answer  was 
punished  by  a  fine  of  a  sixpence  to  the  Surplice- 
Embroidery  Fund,  and  they  had  actually 
carried  their  system  of  levying  contributions 
80  far,  that  once  or  twice  I  found  myself 
depositing  pieces  of  coin  in  a  case  with  a  slit 
in  it,  which  had  been  set  a-going  for  tin* 
repair  of  the  parish  roads.  The  eyes  of  Miss 
irahella  were  fixed   on  all   my  movements,  [ 


and  glowed  with  fiercer  curiosity  when 
she  saw  me  say  a  few  words  to  Charles 
Hammersmith. 

She  spoke  to  me  in  a  sharp,  inquisitive 
manner  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  witness-box 
of  the  Old  Bailey.  She  spoke  to  the  Miss 
Boltons  as  if  they  were  on  the  rack.  She 
hopped  hither  and  thither,  and  could  make 
nothing  of  it.  She  whispered  to  Biddy  Budd, 
who  answered  her  by  a  quotation  from  Cicero, 
I  suppose,  for  Arabella  evidently  did  not  un- 
derstand what  she  said.  She  tnen.  communi- 
cated with  Mr.  Slockum,  who  did  not  even 
try  to  comprehend  her,  for  he  knew  it  would 
have  occupied  his  faculties  a  week  to  have 
picked  up  an  idea;  and  finally  committiDg 
me,  with  an  intelligent  wink  to  her  mother, 
to  the  guardianship  of  that  lynx-eyed  old 
woman,  she  left  the  room.  So  much  the 
better.  We  were  now  able  to  carry  on  our 
plans  without  the  observation  of  a  person  who 
was  evidently,  by  animal  magnetism  or  other- 
wise, in  a  fair  way  of  discovering  what  we 
were  at  At  last  it  was  on  the  stroke  of  ten. 
The  night  was  pitchy  dark.  I  proposed  a 
game  which  required  the  principal  ageoi  in  it 
to  go  out  of  the  room,  wUle  the  rest  deyised 
a  qnettion  for  him  to  answer.  Marj  Bolton 
had  a  headache,  and  went  up  stairs  to  bed. 
She  was  to  bring  down  her  carpet-bag,  and 
slip  into  the  carriage  at  the  gate.  I  was  to  go 
out  to  answer  the  question ;  Charles  on  my 
non-appearance  was  to  come  out  to  discover 
the  cause  of  my  delay.  Everything  was 
excellently  planned  and  succeeded  to  a 
miracle.  The  game  was  to  be  a  proverb. 
They  fixed  on  "  Marry  in  haste  and  repent  at 
leisure."  The  first  part  of  the  proverb  I  was 
actively  engaged  in  bringing  to  bear.  Having 
slipped  noiselessly  through  the  hall,  down  the 
avenue,  and  into  the  carriage  that  was  waiting 
as  we  had  ordered,  away  we  went  in  a 
hush  of  expectation  and  success ;  and  it  was 
only  when  we  had  gone  about  a  mile,  over 
the  roughest  roads,  or  in  the  most  uneasy 
vehicle  lever  encountered,  that  I  ventured  to 
say, 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  never  thought  I  should 
live  to  be  the  hero  of  a  Gretna  Green  ad- 
venture." 

There  was  no  answer :  but  a  sob,  which 
shook  the  poor  girl's  bosom,  made  itself 
audible  amiast  the  rumbling  of  the  carriage. 
I  felt  I  had  been  wrong  in  speaking  so  care- 
lessly on  such  an  agitating  occasion,  so  I  took 
hold  of  her  hand,  and  bade  her  be  of  good 
cheer.  The  tyranny  of  her  idiotic  old 
guardian,  and  the  insupportable  dulness  of 
the  neighbours  would  be  an  ample  excuse  for 
the  step  she  took.  There  was  no  danger  of 
our  being  overtaken,  though  I  confessed  the 
suspicions  of  that  frightful  old  maid.  Miss 
Arabella,  were  stronMy  excited,  and  I  feared 
she  already  suspected  our  dcsi^rn. 

"  Doesn't  she  ?"  cried  my  companion, 
bmishing  her  sobs,  and  in  the  identical 
shrill  and  frightful    tones    of  Miss   Arabella 
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herself.  ••  Yes,  you  false,  deceitful  man,  I  do 
suspect  your  designs.  You  are  going  to 
desert  me  for  some  one  else,  and  what  am 
I  to  do  ?  Ruined  in  charncter  and  reputation, 
what  will  mamma  say  to  met  I  will  hold 
you  to  your  promise.  You  shall  not  get  off 
after  such  marked  attentions,  and  being 
invited  to  Mr.  Mudd's  as  my  accepted  lover. 
Driver,  stop ! " 

As  if  in  obedience  to  her  command,  the 
ricketty  machine  in  which  wo  were  nearly 
shaken  to  a  jelly,  after  a  convulsive  sort  of 
shudder,  gave  a  stagger  forward  and  fell 
heavily  on  its  side.  In  a  moment  the  feet  of 
the  active  Miss  Arabella  were  planted  on  my 
shoulder,  and  with  a  spring  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  Columbine  in  a  pantomime, 
she  got  out  of  the  window  and  left  me  to 
follow  her  if  I  could.  I  was  in  no  hurry  to 
do  so.  The  wreck  lay  motionless  on  the  road, 
and  I  resolved  to  wait  patiently  for  assistance. 
The  driver,  who  took  matters  so  coolly  that 
it  was  evident  he  was  used  to  adventures  of 
the  sort,  came  at  last  to  my  aid. 

^It's  all  along  of  that  ^ere  Bangles*  wheel 
which  master  he  puts  on  his  carriage.  It 
always  twists  round  under  the  pole»  and 
upsets  us  as'sure  as  winking." 

"'  Mr.  R'mgles  is — like  the  rest  of  the  fools 
in  the  Butts — an  atrocious  impostor,**  I 
answered.  "They  are  a  set  of  thieves  and 
extortioners,  and  I  wish  they  were  all  sent  to 
the  treadmill  as  obtainers  of  money  under 
false  pretences." 

These,  and  fifty  other  growls  expressed  my 
unbiassed  sentiments  as  I  was  slowly  drawn 
through  the  door,  like  a  gigantic  periwinkle 
out  of  its  shell.  While  I  was  resting  myself 
on  the  flat  side  of  the  carriage,  wondering 
how  I  was  to  get  off  between  the  wheels,  a 
light  flashed  upon  us  from  the  lamps  of  a 
carriage  that  came  along  at  an  immense  pace. 
For  an  instant  the  light  rested  on  me,  and 
I  saw  the  face  of  Charles  Hammersmith 
radiant  with  joy,  while  farther  in  was 
pretty  Mary  Bolton  blushing  and  smiling 
her  best 

**  Hallo ! "  I  cried,  "  help  me  down,  there's 
a  good  fellow ! "  He  pulled  up  in  a  moment, 
jumped  out  of  the  carriage,  handed  me  to  the 
ground,  discovered  my  portmanteau,  and  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  these  lines, 
I  was  delivered  from  my  lofty  eminence,  and 
snugly  ensconced  beside  the  bride.  Twelve 
hours  after  that  I  gave  her  away  at  Gretna 
Hall,  and  in  about  a  week  afterwards  when 
I  was  staying  at  the  inn  at  Keswick,  I  read 
the  first  of  a  long  succession  of  advertise- 
ments, which  has  enriched  the  Times  ever 
since,  requesting  the  gentleman  who  visited 
the  Butts  in  Juno  last  to  return  to  his  dis- 
consolate Arabella,  or  legal  proceedings  will 
be  taken  against  him  the  moment  his  name 
and  address  can  be  discovered.  The  reader 
will  therefore  see  the  necessity  of  considering 
this  communication  strictly  confidential;  and 
if  he  has  any  regard  for  his  pocket,    any 


horror  of  stupidity,  any  disgust  at  vanity 
and  presumption,  he  will  take  very  good  care 
never  to  tap  the  Butts,  as  I  did. 
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The  people  of  Geneva  are  remarkable  for 
their  longevity ;  and  as  it  so  happens  that  in 
that  town  deaths  have  been  retristered  since  the 
year  1549,  and  marriages  and  baptisms  since 
1550  there  exist  ample  materials  for  any  gen- 
tleman who  has  a  genius  for  statistics.  Such 
a  gentleman  was  M.  ESdouard  Mallet,  whose 
historical  and  statistical  inquiries  respecting 
the  population  of  Geneva,  from  1549  to  1833, 
have  recently  been  transferred,  in  a  condensed 
form  from  the  Annales  d'Hygiine  Publique 
to  the  Journal  of  our  own  Statistical  Society. 
Since  these  inquiries  yield  some  interesting 
and  amusing  facts  of  general  significance,  wo 
shall  endeavour  to  extract  a  little  of  their 
juice.  Statistics,  we  know,  are  not  usually 
juicy  in  their  character,  but  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  tho  dry  fruits  which  overhang  the 
walks  of  knowledge ;  and  where  it  so  happens 
that  they  were  originally  mellow  and  refresh- 
mg  in  their  character,  it  is  unhappily  the 
custom  to  present  them  to  us  cut  and  dned. 

Our  own  futh  in  armies  of  Arabic  nume- 
rals is  not  implicit ;  if  the  hosts  be  not  under 
the  guidance  of  a  vigilant,  quick-witted 
general,  if  they  be  marshalled  carelessly  at 
the  command  of  a  man  who  trusts  his  cause 
to  numbers  simply,  the  Arabs  only  tread  on 
one  another's  heels,  and  make  unhappy  figures 
of  themselves.  In  M.  Mallet  we  confess  our 
faith  to  be  cunumscribod.  He  does,  indeed, 
march  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  array  of 
columns,  but  his  regiments  are  not  united 
among  themselves;  and,  when  a  point  is 
gained  by  one  troop  now  and  then,  another 
will  come  down  upon  it,  and  completely  turn 
the  tables.  We  shall  not  meddle,  however, 
with  dissensions.  We  would  observe,  also,  that, 
curious  as  it  might  be  to  compare  the  figures 
of  Geneva  with  the  London  figures,  we  abstain 
from  doing  so,  because  the  shaping  is  con- 
trived with  skill  so  different,  by  different 
people,  that  we  shall  not  get  much  by  the  com- 
parison. For  example,  we  are  told,  that  in 
1837  Geneva  contained  nearly  twenty-two 
inhabitants  to  every  house.  Here  we  suspect 
some  error,  if  we  are  correctly  told  that  in 
London  the  average  number  of  inmates  to  a 
house  is  between  seven  and  eight.  The  ave- 
rage mortality  of  London  is  of  course  greatly 
altered,  to  the  apparent  advantage  of  the 
town,  liy  the  immigration  of  much  youth  and 
health,  which  finds  its  way  to  the  metropolis 
in  search  of  fortune ;  and  by  the  emigration 
in  large  numbers — of  the  sick  for  health,  of 
the  unfortunate  for  a  less  crowded  arena,  and 
of  the  prosperous  for  enjoyment  after  their 
labour  done.    Innumerable  considerations  of    I 
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a  character  like  this  ought  to  attend,  bat  very 
rarely  do  attend,  deductions  drawn  from  facts 
merely  numerical.  Every  fact  in  numbers  has 
its  value  as  an  element  in  truth,  but  there  is 
scarcely  one  table  in  ton  which  contains  much 
more  than  one  step  in  ten  towards  the  fact  at 
which  it  helps  one  to  arrive.  Statistics  are 
a  finger-post  to  truth,  but,  sitting  on  the 
finger-post  which  points  to  it,  is  not  the  way 
to  reach  our  destination. 

The  facts  which  we  shall  draw  from  M. 
Mallet's  calculations  will  bo  only  such  as  are 
of  the  simplest  character :  comparison  in  the 
same  town  of  one  time  with  another,  not  year 
by  year,  but  half- century  with  half-century, 
plain  countincfs  of  heads  on  sundry  matters 
— from  all  which  we  shall  avoid  inferring  any- 
thing that  is  not  obvious  and  simple.  For 
example :  in  the  year  1700  there  were  about 
seventeen  thousand  people  dwelling  in  Geneva; 
in  1834  there  were  twenty-seven  thousand; 
so  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  population 
has  increased.  Going  upon  this  very  safe 
kind  of  ground,  let  us  look  now,  first,  for  a 
few  facts  concerning  marriages. 

The  majority  of  marriages  of  course  are 
those  which  take  place  between  bachelors 
and  spinsters.  Out  of  a  hundred  pairs  who 
knot  themselves  together,  eighty-one  or  eighty- 
two  are  bachelor  and  spinster ;  about  four  are 
bachelors  who  marry  widows,  so  that  caution 
is  extremely  prevalent;  only  two  pairs  are 
widowers  and  widows,  but  twelve  or  thirteen 
widowers  take  to  themselves  a  second  spinster. 
In  fact,  research  proves  that  in  Geneva,  and 
perhaps  everywhere,  either  Uncle  Toby  is 
right  in  his  opinion  of  widows — but  his  caution 
to  the  world  is  needless,  their  allurements 
are  avoided — or  that  gentleman  had  been 
misled  by  the  exceptional  nature  of  his  own 
experience.  Out  of  the  whole  number  of 
marriages,  the  second  marriages  of  men  were 
one  in  seven,  the  second  marriages  of  women 
only  one  in  seventeen.  With  a  ludicrous 
determination  to  be  scientific,  over  which  not 
a  few  learned  men  keep  him  in  countenance, 
M.  Mallet  searches  his  Greek  lexicon,  and 
calls  the  desire  to  marry  again,  from  Greek 
words  signifying  '* again"  and  *' marry,"  the 
Polingamic  force !  The  Palingamic  Force, 
therefore,  is  weak  in  widows,  strong  in 
widowers;  unless  the  Gamic  force — the  im- 
pulse to  get  married — spends  itself  on  spinsters, 
and  the  widows*  hnnds  remain  free  through 
the  paucity  of  applicants. 

In  contrast  to  the  Palingamic,  we  must  put 
a  Misogamic  force.  When  Geneva  was  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  France,  divorces  were 
easily  obtained,  and  that  common  consequence 
of  marriage  known  to  wives  and  husbands  as 
repentance,  was  carried  to  the  extreme  point 
of  divorce,  as  often  as  once  in  every  seven  or 
eight  marriages.  But  since  divorces  have 
been  made  less  easy,  only  one  couple  in  forty- 
eight  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtiiin  one. 
The  average  period  during  which  pairs  ro- 
mtdned  together  before  they    divorvicd  was 


twelve  years.  One  couple,  as  an  extreme 
cose,  separated  in  three  years,  and  another 
couple  parted  after  they  had  lived  thirty-two 
years  together. 

The  average  ago  at  which  they  marry  in 
Geneva,  is,  for  men,  twenty-nine  ;  for  women, 
twenty-seven :  in  such  marriages  the  chances 
are  as  eleven  to  nineteen  in  favour  of  the 
wife*s  surviving.  The  consequent  numerical 
preponderance  of  widows  over  widowers, 
renders  still  more  remarkable  their  want  of 
Palingamic  Force.  The  average  age  of 
marriage  being,  however,  as  we  have  said,  it 
is  still  a  fact  that  in  Geneva  thirty  spinsters 
in  a  hundred  marry  husbands  younger  than 
themselves.  This  is  attributed  to  the  thrifty 
habit  which  retains  women  in  domestic 
service  unmarried,  until  they  have  laid  by 
money  to  assist  their  future  household.  Each 
household  is  blessed,  on  an  average,  with 
about  three  children ;  the  averajge  family 
used  to  be  five  in  the  old  days  of  dirt,  and 
sickness,  and  mortality.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
in  nature,  that  as  health  and  strength  in- 
crease, and  early  dying  has  become  less 
common  in  a  community,  the  number  of 
births  will  decrease.  The  mnltitudo  of  children 
bom  among  the  wretched,  illastrate  one  of 
those  mysterious  and  admirable  la^'s  of 
nature  founded  for  the  maintenance  and  pre- 
servation of  our  race,  if  it  indeed  be  true,  as 
most  writers  affirm,  and  the  statistics  of 
Geneva  certainly  assert,  that  where  the  drain 
of  life  is  greater,  new  creatures  are  more 
rapidly  supplied. 

The  old  days  of  dirt  and  squalor,  called  the 
good  old  times,  are  illustrated  charmingly  by 
these  Geneva  tables.  The  registers  of  Dirths, 
and  deaths,  and  population,  in  Geneva,  were 
established,  as  we  said,  so  early  as  the  six- 
teenth century.  We  enjoy,  therefore,  in  this 
instance,  the  peculiar  power  of  making  strict 
and  literal  comparison  between  century  and 
century  in  one  and  the  same  town.  The 
averages  now  to  be  given  are  struck  upon 
periods  of  fifty  and  a  hundred  years,  and 
therefore  may  be  trusted  fairly.  Now  let  us 
observe. 

At  Geneva,  out  of  every  hundred  people 
born,  there  died,  during  the  first  year  of 
infancy,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  twenty- 
five  ;  in  the  seventeenth,  twenty-four ;  in  the 
eighteenth,  twenty ;  and  there  die  now  in  our 
own  century,  fifteen.  Within  the  second  year 
of  life,  there  died  out  of  a  hundred  children,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  nine;  in  the  seven- 
teenth, seven ;  in  the  eighteenth,  five ;  and 
now  in  the  nineteenth,  there  die  four. 
Between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen,  the 
gain  of  life  by  children  in  the  nineteenth,  as 
compared  with  the  sixteenth  century,  is  in 
the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  Between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five,  the  odds 
against  the  good  old  times  are  two  to  one ; 
from  twenty-six  to  forty,  they  are  three  to 
one  ;  from  forty-one  to  fifty,  two  to  one. 
Icifuncy  excepted,  the  high  rates  of  death  in 
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GeneTa  in  now-— as  they  ought  to 
among  peofde  aged  between  fifty  and  eighty. 
Theae  wen  the  lusty  men,  from  whom  we 
an  aaid  to  be  degenerated.  The  advantage 
gained  over  the  nmeteenth  by  the  sixteenth 
centoiTtWaa  thia:  that,  if  a  inan  or  woman 
ionpea  on  through  filUi  and  epidemics  and 
ezporan  to  the  sge  of  seventy,  he  or  she 
must  have  been  very  strong,  and  thenfore 
was  moro  likely  to  wear,  and  did  wesr, 
throuflfa  another  twenty  years,  moro  fire- 
qnenUy  than  is  done  among  the  men  of 
seventy  in  our  day,  who  aro  men  not  pecu- 
liarly strong,  not  {ncked  veterans.  In  the 
old  davs,  it  ia  even  partly  true  that  the  men 
who  lived  wero  moro  robuat  than  we  are, 
beeause  now  delicate  health  ia  not  sun 
death ;  but  then  few  who  wen  weak  escaped 
an  early  death,  as  the  high  rate  of  mortality 
in  youth  and  childhood,  and  the  low  nte 
of  mortality  after  the  age  of  forty,  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeeth  centuries,  very  well 
testify. 

For  the  abrupt  and  sudden  diminution  of 
death  among  very  younff  childnn,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  we  an  mdebted  to  Jenner'a 
diseoverr  id  vaeeination.  Twenty-five  in 
twenty^ii  deaths,  by  small-poz,  oceor  during 
the  fint  ten  years.  ThegaininthAuinetenlb 
century,  of  children  un&r  ten  yean  old,  as 
compsnd  with  the  century  nreceding,  is  (ao- 
cprdmg  to  the  Geneva  taoles),  tluit  when 
thirtv-nlne  in  a  hundred  used  to  be  the 
number  of  such  childnn  dj^ng,  then  die  now 
but  twenty-eight  A  large  proportion  of  this 
gain  is,  as  we  have  sud,  due  to  a  single 
medical  discovery. 

The  aversge  duration  of  life  m  Geneva,  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  waa  twenty- 
one  yean  and  two  months;  in  the  seventeenth 
eentury,  it  was  twenty-five  vean  and  eight 
months.  In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  average  length  of  life  had  risen 
to  thirty-two  yean  and  seven  months:  while, 
in  the  next  half  century,  improvement  still 
continuinfr,  the  average  of  life  was  thirty-four 
yean  and  m  months.  Between  1801  and 
1813,  the  average  still  rose,  and  had  become 
tUrty-eight  yean  and  six  months.  Between 
1814  and  1833,  the  average  length  of  life 
became  nearly  forty-one  yeara.  Hen  the 
tsbles  stop  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  improvement  has  continued.  Thus  we 
see  that  by  the  amendment  in  house,  food, 
and  habits,  made  during  the  last  three  cen- 
turies, the  average  dantion  of  life  has  become 
absolutely  doubled.  What  shall  we  think 
now  of  the 

**.  ancient  nncorraptad  timei. 
When  tynuit  eiHtoin  had  not  diaokled  Man, 
Bat  free  to  foUow  Natore.waa  the  mode  ?" 

Is  it  not  by  following  the  teaching  of  our 
human  nature,  and  by  atadying  the  ways  of 
Nature  as  she  works  without  us,  that  we 
have  been  led  on,  century  by  century,  and 
still  are  working  on  to  better,  higher  things  ? 


Free  to  follow  Natnn  U  the  mode;  and  tied 
to  stand  fiut  by  thoae  ancient  timea  would  be 
the  sorest  shackle  which  a  ** tyrant  custom" 
could  impose  on  Man. 
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If  any  fHend  of  oun  be  sad  and  sorry,  and 
desin  to  improve  the  occasion  by  solemn 
meditation  on  human  Ufe  amidst  vast  rural 
solitudes,  we  advise  him  to  take  a  journey 
by  the  Caledonian  Railway,  fVom  Carlisle  to 
Ekiinburgh.  We  have  seen  no  tracts  so 
unpeopled  siace  we  emerged  from  the  deserts 
of  Anbia.  The  banks  of  the  Nile  in  Nubia, 
the  valleys  of  the  Lebanon,  the  plain  of 
Damascus  an  populoua  in  compsrison.  Then 
is  something  very  striking  in  bdng  carried, 
easily  and  rapidly,  throu^^  that  great  district 
of  green  lulls,  almost  ban  of  trew,  and  quite 
ban  of  houses  for  miles  together.  Tlien  is 
something  striking  in  semng  wide  tracts  of 
oats,  barley,  and  turnips  spreading  in  the 
levels,  without  discovering  who  can  have 
sown  them,  or  who  in  the  worid  is  to  reap 
them.  Hen  and  then  the  angle  of  a  house- 
roof  peeps  out  firom  behind  the  profile  of  a 
hill.  Now  and  then,  when  then  is  a  long 
vista  into  the  monntidns,  a  small  dark  island 
is  to  be  seen,  fkr  away  amidst  the  ocean  of 
green — an  oasis  in  tms  verdant  desert,  in 
which  an  collected  the  little  kiric  and  manse, 
a  fiumstead,  and  halHa^ozen  cottages,  under 
the  cover  of  as  many  trees.  When  people  an 
seen  at  work,  awaiting  the  rising  of  their 
barley  and  oats,  it  is  rmer  a  piteous  kind  of 
work.  Thenishay  innooks,andonanystrip 
otherwise  useless;  and  such  hay  I— over-ripe 
long  ago,  yet  never  mellowed  by  true  ripening 
— ^with  sour  water  standing  in  among  the 
clumps,  and  so  msny  weeds,  that  the  grass- 
part  can  hardly  be  seen.  In  ^ome  of  these 
dsnk  and  dreary  enclosures  (one  wonden 
why  they  wen  ever  enclosed),  three  or  four 
men  an  mowing  (one  wondlen  why  in  the 
world  Ihey  mow)  their  bog  hay,  rushes,  and 
ragwort,  and  all  together,  and  tie  up  the  crop 
hi  sheaves,  and  set  up  the  sheaves  in  shocks — 
just  as  if  they  wen  the  finest  wheat  grown  in 
the  lincolnsmn  beds.  On  the  top  of  the 
rwlway  banks  stand  large  cocka  of  this  hay, 
which  looks  like  damp  stnw.  The  stranger 
wonden  what  species  of  animal  is  to  eat  it 
If  he  inquire,  he  is  told  that  it  is  a  welcome 
and  needful  resource  for  the  sheep,  in  time  of 
snow-drifts.  One  is  gUA  that  the  sheep  have 
something  better  to  eat  now.  There  they  are, 
clean  from  a  late  shearing,  scattered  over  the 
brown  and  purple  fells,  or  thrusting  them- 
selves into  any  hand's  breadth  of  shade  that 
may  be  afforded  by  a  broken  sand-bank,  or 
any  little  quarry  on  the  hill-side.  There  are 
patches  of  vivid  green  among  the  purple 
heather,  where  ewes  and  lambs  are  browsing 
tranquilly  to-day,  without  a  thought  of  the 
snow-drifts    which  six    months  hence,   will 
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doom  them  to  emnciation  on  the  coarse 
fodder  which  is  in  preparation  for  them 
below.  Hero  and  tfiere,  a  few  cattle  are  seen, 
and  a  young  horse,  in  some  distant  field,  may 
fling  up  his  heels  at  the  train.  A  group  of 
bare-headed  and  bare-footed  children  may  be 
at  play  on  some  tiny  bridge  over  a  pretence 
of  a  burn  or  a  rivulet,  and  a  hen  and  her 
chickens  may  scratch  up  the  sand  below  in 
defiance  of  the  intrusion  of  the  strangers 
from  the  south,  with  their  steam  and  their 
noise.  But  this  is  nearly  all  that  is  seen, 
between  station  and  station,  unless  where  the 
hills  have  been  laid  open  for  stone,  slate, 
or  ore. 

The  most  obvious  thought  suggested  by  this 
scene — so  strange  in  our  busy  island — ^is, 
that  it  will  not  long  be  to  be  seen.  If  our 
capitalists  and  labourers  are  emigrating  to 
new  lands  for  the  sake  of  more  space,  a 
district  of  this  extent  will  not  remain  so 
scantily  peopled.  Along  the  railway,  at  least, 
there  will  be  a  fringe  of  producers  and 
traffickers,  who  will  essentially  alter  the 
character  of  the  landscape.  The  next  conside- 
ration which  will  occur  to  most  people  is,  that 
they  here  see^ — what  is  not  a  very  common 
thing  to  see-— a  large  district  which  must  be, 
in  the  main,  very  much  like  what  it  was 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  ago.  One  of 
the  railway  stations  is  at  Abington,  a  rather 
pretty  hamlet,  with  one  or  two  good  houses 
near;  and  more  wood,  more  cultivation,  a 
more  modem  aspect  than  many  of  the  stations 
before  and  after  it.  From  this  place,  a  valley 
runs  up  among  the  hills,  away  from  the  sound 
of  the  railway  whistle,  and  of  the  din  of 
human  life  iiltogether.  In  this  valley  the 
Romans  certjiinly  were,  once  upon  a  time. 
A  military  road  of  theirs  passes  near;  and 
in,  and  near  this  valley,  are  the  tokens  of  their 
encampment.  Whether  the  valley  w.a8  wooded 
then  and  cleared  by  them,  we  cannot  under- 
take to  say,  but  the  probability  seems  to  be, 
that  it  must  have  looked  to  the  Roman  eve, 
on  entering,  much  as  it  now  looks  to  the  eye 
of  any  modern  foreigner.  Its  hills,  green  and 
bare,  with  metallic  indications,  showing  them- 
selves in  places,  with  heather  on  the  higher 
slopes,  and  bog  in  the  bottoms — these  features 
appear  to  be  about  as  primitive  as  any 
natural  scenery  can  well  be.  That  it  was 
much  like  what  it  now  is,  midway  betw^een 
the  Roman  period  and  ours,  is  known. 

At  the  time  when  Edward  the  Third  of 
England  was  watching  his  son,  the  Black 
Prince,  winning  his  spurs,  or  was  trying  to 
make  his  way  siifely  out  of  some  very  diflicult 
and  dangerous  valleys  in  France; — at  the 
time  when  Scotland  was  mourning  her 
David  Bruce,  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower;  or, 
perhaps,  rejoicing  at  the  sight  of  him,  returned 
on  his  parole  ; — at  that  time,  when  the  nations 
were  so  busy  with  war  as  not  to  bo  able  to 
look  closely  after  what  lay  round  about  them 
at  homo — a  foreigner  was  poking  about  in 
this  valley  to   see  what  be  couVd  fiTid..      K 


German,  named  Bulmer,  was  looking  for 
gold  amidst  these  Scottish  hills ;  and  he  came 
into  this  valley,  and  found  something  else 
besides  gold.  He  found  Lead  ;  and  the  fate 
of  the  valley  has  been  ruled  by  that  dis- 
covery of  his,  ever  «ince.  The  valley  we 
speak  of  is  that  which  contains  the  curious 
village  of  Leadhills,  at  its  highest  end;  a 
settlement  six  miles  from  Abington,  and  as 
wild  a  place  as  can  well  be  seen  in  onr 
islands. 

Having  a  fancy  to  see  so  odd  a  place,  and 
having  heard  much,  twenty  years  ago,  of  the 
intelligence  and  other  good  qualities  of  the  in- 
habitants, we  recently  determined  to  go.  At 
Abington,  a  carriage  was  to  have  met  us; 
but  there  was  a  mistake  about  it,  and  no 
carriage  was  forthcoming.  The  morning  was 
hot,  and  the  hours  were  precious;  so  that 
we  were  glad  to  obtain  any  sort  of  vehicle 
that  woula  save  our  strength  and  our  time. 
The  vehicle  proposed  was  a  cart — snch  as 
had  probably  conveyed  in  its  day  more  pigs 
and  calves  than  human  beings.  It  was  naif 
filled  with  straw,  on  which  was  laid  a  bolster, 
and  over  the  bolster  was  laid  a  clean  plaid. 
Off  we  went,  under  the  care  of  an  intelligent 
labourer,  whose  Scotch  dialect  was  of  so  mode- 
rate a  character  that  conversation  would  have 
been  easy,  but  for  the  slow  trot  of  the  horse, 
which  made  our  words  come  out  like  puffs  of 
steam  from  the  enmne  which  had  just  left  us 
behind.  By  a  gradual  ascent,  on  a  c^ood  road, 
we  penetrated  the  recesses  of  the  hills,  seeing 
nobody  but  two  men  eating  oat-cake  and 
drinking  milk  at  the  mouth  of  their  little 
quarry,  and  two  women  at  the  cottage 
beside  the  toll-bar  where  the  carts  of  coko 
pay  toll  on  their  way  up  to  the  mines.  During 
the  journey  of  six  miles  we  saw  three  trees  ; 
one  in  a  held  on  the  upland,  looking  rather 
sad,  all  by  itself:  and  two  more  down  in  a 
field  at  the  bottom,  marking  the  spot  where 
Bulmer  found  his  gold  five  hunored  years 
ago.  A  woman,  down  in  the  bog,  had  her 
arms  full  of  what  appeared  to  bo  rushes ;  and 
a  solitary  man,  high  up  on  the  steep,  was 
cutting  heather — no  doubt  to  mend  his  own 
or  some  neighbour's  thatch.  Grass,  and 
groundKcl,  and  hemlock  grew  to  the  height 
of  a  foot  along  the  ridge,  and  down  the  sides 
of  two  or  three  of  the  first  cottages  we  saw. 
Wo  inquired  why,  as  slate  was  quarried 
(under  the  name  of  Edge-metal,  from  the 
layers  stinding  on  edge)  in  this  very  valley, 
the  cottages  were  so  wretchedly  roofed.  The 
answer  was,  that  there  had  never  been  any 
thought  of  using  so  good  a  material  as  even 
thin  very  poor  slate.  Without  this  remark, 
we  should  have  discovered  that  the  people  at 
Ix'adhills  were  very  very  poor. 

From  far  below,  we  had  seen  smoke  hanging 
about  an  opening  before  us.  This  was  from 
the  stnelting-houses,  the  driver  informed  ' 
and  the  village  lay  a  mile  and  a  half  furtkiir 
on.  The  road  crossed  the  valleT  aaar 
^mvb\\A.xi^-VvQu&es ;  and  they  iMf  Mow  1 
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the  ri^htF--the  tarbid  little  stream  oozing 
away  from  the  works,  and  men  and  boys, 
with  hoes,  spades,  and  scrapers,  washing  the 
soil,  on  stage  below  stage,  so  that  what 
escaped  from  one  set  of  channels  might  run 
into  the  one  below.  It  seemed  a  piece  of  un- 
necessary toil  to  place  the  square  tower  of 
the  smelting-house^ — the  tower  whence  the 
smoke  belched  forth — so  high  up  the  steep 
and  stony  breast  of  the  hill.  It  after- 
wards appeared  that  nobody  had  occasion  to 
fo  up  there.  The  smoke  was  driven,  by  the 
last  of  the  furnace,  through  the  interior  of 
the  hill,  to  issue  forth  from  that  top  of 
its  chinmey  which  looks  like  a  tower  irom 
below. 

A  succeeding  ascent  hid  from  us  what  we 
were  now  looking  for  with  some  anxiety,  as 
our  ride  had  occupied  nearly  an  hour  and 
three-quarters,  and  we  had  been  churned 
enough  for  one  day.  The  village,  we  were 
told,  was  *^just  behind  thcrc,^'  and  there  it 
was— the  strangest  of  British  villages.  The 
valley  suddenlyopens  out  into  an  area  of  un- 
dulating character,  bounded  by  more  distant 
hills.  Rows  of  cottages  stand  on  all  available 
platformsi  turned  in  aU  directions.  Many — 
sadly  too  many — are  dismantled  and  rainoas, 
roofless  and  grass-grown — ^the  first  evidence 
that  meets  the  eye  of  the  mischief  wrought 
by  the  protracted  litigaUon  which  has  half 
ruined  a  place  even  so  remote  as  this.  Beside 
one  of  these  ruins  may  be  a  roof  just  fresh 
thatched  with  heather;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  a  roof  bristling  with  weeds,  and 
with  grass  that  sways  in  the  wind.  Scattered 
abon^  amidst  the  wild  vegetation  of  the  moor- 
land, up  and  down,  tumea  this  way  and  that, 
are  little  oblong  patches  of  cabbages,  turnips, 
or  potatoes.  Formerly,  in  the  better  days  of 
the  settlement,  the  miners  were  allowed  to 
appropriate  from  the  moorland  as  much  as 
they  could  cultivate  with  the  spade  in  over- 
hours.  This  is  no  longer  permitted ;  but  the 
extent  of  ground  thus  under  tillage  is  nearly 
four  hundred  acres. 

Glancing  over  the  neighbouring  slopes, 
we  saw  a  man  mowing  some  most  un- 
promising grass.  Another  was  coming  up 
from  a  boggy  place  with  an  enormous 
bundle  of  rushes  on  his  head.  High  up 
on  a  ridge,  a  man's  figure  was  seen,  digging 
peat.  Three  sheep  were  within  sight,  and 
several  cows.  It  was  a  comfort  to  see  so 
good  a  supply  of  cows  for  the  number  of 
persons.  The  number  of  persons  is  per- 
petually diminishing,  under  the  curse  of  the 
litigation  before  spoken  of. 

There  are  some  old  books  on  the  shelves 
of  the  agent's  office,  which  give  the  informa- 
tion that  in  the  early  half  of  the  last  century 
the  population  at  Leadhills  amounted  to 
upwards  of  fourteen  hundred.  Twenty  years 
ago,  it  was  about  eleven  hundred ;  it  is  now 
befeWMtt  eiffht  and  nine  hundred.  Of  these, 
ae  hiH*^   and  tan  ave  able-bodied  men. 

^Mttt  '^^  to  do  aome 


work,  or  none.  Such  as  these  were  formerly 
maintained  by  their  sons;  but,  under  the 
present  rate  of  wages  (which  average  nine 
shillings  per  week)  3ie  reluctance  to  look  to 
the  parish  for  an  ultimate  support  is  fast 
diminishing.  There  is  a  baker  in  the  place, 
of  course,  and  there  are  no  less  than  three 
tailors.  Some  few  men  are  employed  in 
blanket-weaving.  Here  and  there  we  saw 
some  old  men  sitting  in  the  sun,  smoking  and 
chatting;  and  one  or  two  were  returning 
from  their  morning's  task,  who  were  still 
capable,  at  the  age  of  seventy  and  upwards, 
of  doing  some  hours'  work  in  the  day  at 
washing  the  ore.  But  a  man  who  can  do 
this  at  such  an  age,  may  be  safely  supposed 
not  to  have  worked  under  ground  in  his 
earlier  days.  There  are  no  less  than  from 
eighty  to  ninety  cows  in  this  village — a  very 
large  proportion  for  the  number  of  people. 
It  is  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  customary 
diet  of  the  population  is  that  which  we  saw 
the  two  quarry  men  enjoying  by  the  roadside 
— oat-cake  and  milk.  Meat  is  an  almost  un- 
known luxury,  even  in  the  form  of  bacon. 
We  had  not  before— nor  have  we  now — a 
high  opinion  of  the  wholesomeness  of  oatmeal 
diet;  but  it  is  certainly  the  fact,  that  the 
people  of  Leadhills,  living  on  a  poor  soil,  in 
the  midst  of  metalUc  works,  at  a  height  of 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-six 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  have  a  remark- 
ably healthy  appearance,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  the  fumes  of  the  smelting,  and 
the  absence  of  a  moat  diet.  There  is  a  tomb- 
stone in  the  cemetery,  which  is  shown  with 
pride  to  the  stranger,  recording  as  it  does 
the  death  of  a  man,  a  miner,  who  had  lived 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years.  He  must 
have  been  a  brave  old  fellow ;  for  he  used  to 
go  a  fishing  among  the  hills,  all  alone,  when 
he  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old. 
What  a  strange  meditation  must  his  have 
been,  in  such  a  solitude — supposing  him  to 
have  retained  his  fiiculties — which  he  seems 
to  have  done.  As  he  walked  slowly  along 
playing  his  line,  as  men  do  in  those  mountain 
streams,  was  he  tired  of  life,  looking  back  on  a 
succession  of  generations,  with  whom  he  ought, 
in  natural  course,  to  have  gone  to  the  grave  ? 
Did  he  fear  in  his  heart,  as  an  aged  woman  once 
did  openly,  that  God  had  forgotten  him  ?  Or 
did  it  seem  to  him,  as  it  does  to  some  who 
have  outlived  all  they  once  knew,  a  perfectly 
natural  thing  that  they  should  have  died,  and 
that  he  should  be  there  to  tell  the  history  of 
their  deaths?  Did  ho  think  of  the  armies 
that  had  come  that  way  marching  over  the 
hills  with  music  and  shouts,  every  man  of 
whom  had  become  dust  ?  What  did  he  think 
of  the  greybeards  of  the  village,  getting  past 
their  work,  when  he  remembered  Uiat  he  had 
dandled  some  of  them  as  infants  after  he 
himself  had  reached  threescore  years  and  ten  ? 
The  everlasting  hills,  with  their  inexhaustible 
streams,  were  the  same  as  ever ;  and  he  pro- 
bably thought  himself  the  same  as  ever.     But^ 
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what  a  mere  procession  ho  must  have  con- 
sidered all  tho  rest  of  human  life;  u  proces- 
sion of  companies — now  a  set  of  proprietors  of 
the  mines,  and  a  chaplain,  and  an  Earl  of 
Hopetoun,  and  a  populalion  of  grandparents, 
working  men  and  women,  and  children  ;  and 
presently,  another  set  of  proprietors,  another 
chaplain,  another  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  another 
population  of  old,  middle-aged,  and  young  ; 
and  he,  at  first  walking  with  them  in  the 
procession,  but  long  ago  standinsr  by  to  see 
them  pass,  as  naturally  as  if  it  was  his 
business  to  observe  them,  and  theirs  to  pass 
on  towards  their  graves. 

Perhaps  it  was  all  less  striking  to  him  than 
to  us ;  the  grass,  and  the  rocks,  and  the  sky, 
being  what  he  had  already  known  them,  and 
the  fish  leaping  to  his  bait  as  they  had  done 
in  his  youth.  One  day,  when  ho  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  the  snows 
came  upon  him  when  ho  was  up  in  the  hills, 
and  blocked  up  his  way  on  every  side.  He 
gave  himself  up  for  lost  Perhaps  he  felt  it 
hard  to  bo  thus  cut  off  untimely,  instead  of 
dying  in  his  bed.  He  stuck  his  fishing-rod 
upright  in  the  snow,  and  made  another 
struggle  for  life.  He  struggled  through  to  a 
place  where  ho  was  found.  When  he  had 
recovered,  ho  went  bock,  plucked  his  rod  out 
of  the  snow,  and  returned  to  begin  his  new 
lease  of  seventeen  years  of  life.  To  us,  all 
this  seems  very  sod  and  fearful.  We  feel  that 
we  had  rather  die  to-night,  than  run  the  risk 
of  living  80  long ;  but,  wo  may  have  found,  in 
the  course  of  our  lives,  that  some  things 
which  we  would  rather  have  died  than 
encounter,  have  turned  out  very  endurable, 
after  all ;  and  so  may  this  John  Taylor,  of 
the  Lcudhills,  hare  found  it  with  his  burden 
of  years.  Thert*  must  be  some  who  remember 
John  Taylor ;  for  he  died  about  seventy 
years  ago.  And  he  must  havo  remembered 
something  of  the  trouble  in  Scotland,  when 
Charles  the  First  afHicted  the  church,  and 
went  to  war  with  his  Scottish  subjects.  He 
must  have  heard  of  the  fearful  death  of  that 
king ;  and  of  the  pious  soldier  who  ruled  in 
his  place,  without  the  name  of  king.  Strange 
rumours  of  the  Fire  of  London  and  of  the 
great  Plague  must  have  floated  up  to  the 
head  of  his  valley  when  he  was  a  well-grown 
young  man.  And  what  a  succession  of 
sovereigns — Stuarts,  William  of  Orange,  Anne 
of  Denmark,  and  one,  two,  three  Georges — 
George  the  Third  having  become  a  familiar 
king  when  the  old  man  stuck  his  rod  in  the 
snow,  and  thought  he  was  going  to  be  cut  off 
by  an  accident!  It  is  almost  bewildering, 
so  we  will  see  what  younger  people  are 
about. 

Old  as  he  lived  to  be,  John  Taylor  had 
been  a  miner — had  worked  under  ground. 
In  his  day,  as  now,  the  gallows-like  apparatus 
erected  over  the  shafts  of  the  mines  stood  up 
against  the  sky,  on  a  ridge  here,  on  the  summit 
of  a  knoll  thero.  Down  the  ladders  he  went, 
fathoms  deep,  to  a  resting  place  *,  and  tUvin, 


turning  aside  a  little,  down  many  more — ^tea 
times  as  many — to  where  he  had  to  work  six 
hours  a  day,  hewing  away  at  the  vein  of  ore, 
sending  up  the  rubbish,  sending  up  the  ore, 
toiling  in  darkness,  heat,  damp,  and  often 
up  to  the  knees  in  the  turbid  water  of  the 
mine. 

The  men  work,  as  in  Cornwall,  on  tribute 
— sharing  the  success  or  failure  of  their  entei- 
prises  wiih  the    proprietors.      They   change 
the  name  of  a  mine,  ([uaintly  enough,  accord- 
ing   to    their    approbation    or    displeasure 
towards  it.      We  saw  one  which  had,    till 
lately,  been  called  the  **  Labour  in  Vain  Vein.'' 
After  a  lucky  turn  which  disclosed  new  riches 
(more  lead  with  a  little  gold),  it  was  ealled 
California,  which  is  its  present  title— a  title, 
by  the  way,  which  shows  that  some  tidings 
from  the  world  without  reach   this   secluded 
spot      The  residents  say,    that  even  fewer 
strangers  come  now  than  before  the  opening 
of  the  Caledonian  Railway ;  but,  oa  the  other 
hand,  we  find  reason  to  believe  that  there  has 
been  enough  of  intercourse  with  the  navvies 
of  that  railway,  to  work  anything  but  good 
to  the  habits  of  the  miners,  who  must  be  very 
like  children  in  their  impressiblcnesa,  and  in 
the  precarious  character  of  the    innocence 
which  has  been  maintained  in  the  absence  of 
temptation.    One  other  kind  of  intercourse  is 
provided  by  the  annual  arrival  of  Lord  Hope- 
toun, or  his  sporting  friends,  in  August  and 
onwards.     Wo    saw    an    elegant    moor-hen 
moving  tamely  on  in    the  heather,   not    far 
from  the  smelting-houses  ;    and  this  game  so 
abounds    on    the    hills,    that    the  sportsmen 
come    home   to    dinner  at   "the  Ha',"  with 
their    thirty    or  forty  brace  each.      Looking 
round   on  the  very  small  cabbage  patches  of 
the  miners,  remembering  their  oatmeal  diet, 
without  even  a  smell  of  bacon  to  their  bread, 
pondenng  also  the  average  of  nine  shillings  a 
week,  which  loaves  so   many  with  only    six, 
we  inquired  whether  poaching  could,  in  such 
a  wild  scene,  be  kept  within  bounds.     The 
answer  was,  that  poaching  is  a  thing  never 
heard  of;  and  the  reason  given  was,  that  the 
poacher  would  forfeit  everything,  if  detected. 
It   is  wonderful,  and  must  be   the  result  of 
strong    compulsion    of  circumstance,      that 
hungering  men  can  see  wild  creatures  flutter- 
ing in  the  herbage   on   far  spreading  moors, 
away  from  every  human  eye  but  their  own, 
and  can  abstain  from  taking  what  can  hardlf 
appear  like  property,  and  can  never  be  missed. 
If  there  is  something  fine — as  there  certainly 
is — in   the  obedience   to  law,  there  is  som^ 
thing  mournful,  too,   in  the  subservience,  so 
customary  as  to  have  become  a  second  natan^ 
which    secures  the  grouse  and  the  sport  to 
the  aristocracy,  and  keeps   the  labonrer,  wIm 
has  no  sport,  within  the  arbitrary  limit  of  Ml 
oat  bread  and  milk. 

Perhaps  wo  should  not  say  tliat  the  Ifr 
bourer  has  no  sport,  for  we  heard  of  a  nov«ll|f 
in  that  way  having  been  lately  introdaoed— 
an    occasional  game  at  quoita.    There  if 
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library,  supported  bv  seventy  miners,  payinff 
t\%*o  shillings  a  year  each.  The  works  seemed 
to  be  chiefly  Scotch  divinity,  with  a  very  few 
voyages,  and  a  volume  of  narrative,  or  fiction, 
here  and  there.  What  a  blessing  it  would 
be  to  these  people  if  some  kind  person  would 
send  them  a  good  assortment,  and  a  plentiful 
one,  of  works  of  fiction !  What  a  new  world 
it  would  open  to  them  during  the  long  snows 
of  winter,  and  in  the  light  evenings  of 
summer,  when  the  men  are  exhausted  by 
their  hot  toil  under  ground,  or  at  the  furnaces ; 
and  the  women  and  girls  are  stooping  over 
their  **  hand-sewing,"  and  wearing  their  eyes 
oat,  ay,  even  little  children,  with  embroiaer- 
ing  for  twelve  hours  every  day  I 

This  embroidery  is  done  for  sale  in  Glasgow. 
The  muslin,  ready  stamped  for  working,  and 
the  cotton  arc  sent  from  Glasgow,  and  the 
women  have  it  in  hand  wherever  they  go — 
the  bit  that  they  are  at  work  upon  being 
stretched  in  a  little  hoop  of  wood,  to  prevent 
its  curling  and  puckering.  You  see  a  woman 
standing  in  her  doorway,  a  child  sitting  with 
her  back  against  the  house-wall  (the  poor 
back,  which,  in  a  growing  child,  needs  not 
this  monotonous  needlework  for  tw(>lve  hours 
a  day  to  weaken  it !)  sevi^ng  away,  at  skilled 
work,  for  what !  The  dexterous  woman 
could  once,  when  such  work  was  at  the 
highest,  earn  a  shilling  a  day.  She  earned 
that  for  a  little  while  last  year,  when  the 
Exhibition  induced  the  Glasgow  people  to 
send  a  vast  quantity  of  goods  to  London. 
Now  she  earns  by  the  same  labour,  sixpence 
or  at  most,  sevenpence.  Her  little  girl, 
aged  nine,  but  so  small  as  to  look  younger, 
earns,  by  her  daily  twelve  hours'  work,  two- 
pence half-penny.  On  inquiring  whether  the 
little  creature  has  the  comfort  of  laying  by 
twopence,  or  even  a  penny  a  week  on  her 
own  behalf,  wo  find  that  this  has  never  been 
thought  of;  that  there  is  no  opportunity  or 
inducement  to  do  it,  and  thus  to  the  child  is 
her  whole  young  life,  with  its  repressed 
activities,  devoted  to  toil,  she  does  not  know 
why,  nor  for  what  aim.  She  fulfils  her 
destiny,  as  the  French  would  say. 

There  is  a  school,  and  there  are  girls  in  it 
younger  than  this  little  needlewoman.    Boys 
and    girls  looked    thoroughly   healthy ;    the 
room   was  airy,  and  the   master  intelligent- 
looking  and  kind,  though  his  appearance  did 
not  lessen  our  impression  of  the  melancholy 
poverty  of  the  place.    The  members  of  the 
school  have  fallen  off  sadly,  more  than  in 
proportion  to  the  diminished  population  of 
the  place.    The  average  attendooce  is  eiffhty 
in  summer,  and  one  hundred  in  winter.    Tm 
scholars  pay  from  one  shIIKnir  uui  ^""^ 
to  two  shillings  snd  ifam* 
and  it  is  a  proof  of  tiie  ' 
aet  upon  eaucation  Hr 
^hich  falls  short  of 
on  an  average,  idoe  ' 
should  be  one  hnnc 
their  schooling  at 


oldest  boys  could  show  arithmetical  exercises 
which  justify  their  hopes  of  getting  to  be 
clerks  in  Glasgow  warehouses,  and  two  have 
learned  a  little  Ijatin — that  darling  pride  of 
the  humble  Scotch!  They  think,  and  t-ilk  of 
Allan  Rnmsav,  who  was  a  native  of  these 
hills ;  and  somebody  has  painted  outside  the 
library  something  which  is  called  a  portrait 
of  the  poet.  Whatever  may  be  the  taste 
of  the  painting,  we  like  the  taste  of  putting 
it  there. 

At  the  very  top  of  the  settlement,  when 
we  have  passed  all  the  cottages,  and  "the 
Ha\"  and  the  potato  patches,  and  the  heaps 
of  lead  ore,  we  come  to  a  place  which  takes 
all  strangers  by  surprise :  a  charming  house, 
embowered  in  trees,  with  honeysuckle  hang- 
ing about  its  walls,  flowers  in  its  parterres, 
and  a  respectable  kitchen  garden,  where  the 
boast  is  that  currants  can  be  induced  to 
ripen,  and  that  apples  have  been  known  to 
form,  and  grow  to  a  certain  size,  though  not 
to  ripen.  This  is  the  agenfs  houso,  and  here 
are  the  oflices  of  the  Mining  Company.  The 
plantation  is  really  wonderful,  at  such  an 
elevation  above  the  sea ;  and  it  is  a  refresh- 
ing sight  to  the  stranger  arriving  from  below. 
There  may  be  seen,  irrovving  in  a  perfect 
thicket,  beech,  ash,  mountain  ash,  elm,  plane, 
and  laR^h,  shading  gr.iss*plats,  and  enclosed 
walks,  so  fresh  and  green  that,  on  a  hot  day, 
one  might  fancy  oneself  in  a  meadow-garden, 
near  some  ample  river.  In  this  abode  there 
is  a  carriage,  and  a  servant  in  livery ; — a 
great  sight,  no  doubt,  to  the  people,  who  can 
hardly  have  seen  any  other,  except  when 
sportsmen  come  to  "  the  Ha',"  with  all  their 
apparatus  of  locomotion  and  of  pleasure.  In 
connexion  with  this  abode  is  the  office  of  the 
Company,  where  the  books  are  preserved  as 
far  bjck  as  1736.  There  may  be  seen  spe- 
cimens of  the  ores  found  in  the  valley ;  and, 
among  other  curiosities,  a  small  phial  of 
water,  about  half-filled  with  gold,  from  the 
Californian  vein  before-mentioned.  There  it 
is,  in  rough  morsels,  just  like  the  specimens 
from  California  and  Australia,  which  may  be 
seen  everywhere  novi\  The  water  in  the 
phial  is  to  make  the  gold  look  brighter ;  and, 
for  the  same  purpose,  the  owner  lays  it  upon 
some  dark  surface, — as  the  sleeve  of  a  coat, — 
that  strangers  may  see  it  to  the  best  ad- 
vantige.  Here  is  only  about  ten  pounds' 
worth  ;  so  there  is  no  fear  of  the  miners 
choosing  the  wrong  casket,  out  of  the  three 
that  nature  has  placed  before  them. 

Our  cart  had  been  dismissed  Ion?  aero  ;  and 
we  were  to  return  to  Abington  in  the  car- 
riage, and  driven  by  the  servant  in  whom  the 
— M*dlv  «**endoar  of  the  place  is  coneen- 
*  ^rere  to  stop  by  the  way  and  see 
law  it  accordingly.  De- 
^ve  platforms  where 
^  till  it  is  almost 
'  beads  into  the 
^4er-wheel  was 
^  which  filled 
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the  place  with  the  soand  of  mighty  sploshiDga. 
The  blast  of  the  furaoces  roared  under  our 
feet,  and  all  around  about  us,  every  light  sub- 
stance, such  as  coal  dust  and  shreds  of  peat, 
was  blown  about  like  chaff.  At  the  furnace 
were  men,  enduring  the  blaze  of  the  red  heat 
on  this  sultry  day.  They  work  for  five  or  six 
hours;  but  only  for  five  days  in  the  week. 
They  were  piling  up  the  glowing  coals  upon 
the  bruised  and  washed  ore  in  its  receptacle 
in  the  furnace ;  and  from  under  the  front  of 
the  fire,  we  saw  the  molten  lead  running 
down  its  little  channels  into  its  own  reser- 
voir, leaving  behind  the  less  heavy  dross, 
which  was  afterwards  to  be  cast  out  in  a  heap 
in  the  yard.  The  mould  for  the  pig  stood 
close  by,  at  a  convenient  height  from  the 
floor.  We  waited  till  there  was  lead  enough 
in  the  reservoir  to  make  a  pig.  One  man 
ladled  out  the  molten  metal  into  the  mould, 
while  another  skimmed  off  the  ashes  and 
scum  with  two  pieces  of  wood.  It  was  curious 
to  see  this  substance,  which  looked  exactly 
like  quicksilver,  treated  like  soup.  It  was 
carious  to  see  the  process  of  cooling  begin 
from  the  edges,  and  the  film  spreading  slowly 
towards  the  centre  till  all  was  solid.  It  was 
carious  to  see  the  pigs  set  on  end  against  the 
wall,  looking  light  and  moveable  from  their 
lustre,  when  just  out  of  the  mould,  and  to 
remember  that  one  might  as  well  try  to  lift 
up  the  opposite  mountain  as  to  move  one  of 
them  unaided. 

It  was  curious,  too,  in  travelling  down  the 
valley,  again  to  be  more  than  ever  struck  with 
its  deep  solitude.  The  peat-cutter  on  the 
ridge,  the  mower  on  the  slope,  the  two 
women  at  the  toll-gate,  and  the  two  quarry- 
men,  were  again  all  whom  we  saw.  The  two 
trees  below,  and  the  one  tree  before  us, 
seemed  more  forlorn  than  before,  when  we 
remembered  what  a  cluster  of  people,  and 
vfh&t  a  plantation  of  forest  trees  we  had  left 
up  in  the  wilds.  No  visitor  to  the  Leadhills 
can  help  speculating  on  what  will  become  of 
that  singular  colony  ;  whether  its  members 
will  continue  to  diminish,  and  its  poverty  to 
increase,  till  the  lon;jf  standing  quarrel  shall 
have  caused  complete  ruin  all  round ;  or 
whether,  by  making  up  matters,  the  pro- 
prietors will  invito  prosperity  to  return. 
Whether  the  whole  concern  dies  out,  or  the 
other  issue  is  decided  upon  in  time,  and  the 
ruined  cottages  are  destined  to  be  rebuilt, 
forsaken  works  resumed,  and  the  people 
cheered  with  improved  earnings ;  it  seems  that 
the  settlement  cannot  long  be  anything  like 
the  spectacle  that  it  is  now.  In  the  one  cose, 
some  wayfarer,  exploring  his  course  over  the 
hills,  may,  in  another  century  or  two,  come 
upon  the  p^rass-grown  ruins  of  the  abodes  and 
labours  of  a  thonsand  people  ;  he  may  stumble 
over  the  weedy  grave-stones,  and  murk  a 
household  vegetable  growing  here  and  there 
among  the  rushes  ;  and  the  yawning  jaws  of 
the  mines  may  warn  him  to  look  well  to  his 
footing :   and,  at  his  next  stage,  Vic  mai^  in- 


quire for  some  tradition  of  what  this  strange 
place  may  be.  In  the  other  and  bettor  case, 
the  seclusion  of  the  settlement  coddoI,  one 
would  think,  be  preserved.  The  railway 
whistle  has  told  of  the  outer  world  to  some 
ears  there  already.  Improved  prodaction 
and  traflic  will  bring  people  up  and  down  the 
valley;  and  the  time  may  come  when  the 
inhabitants  of  Leadhills  will  talk  of  the  pre- 
sent as  of  the  primitive  days  of  their  settle- 
ment, when  manners  were  simple  and  rude; 
and,  if  that  time  should  come,  the  commonest 
names  of  to-day  will  have  taken  a  samtly 
sound  to  the  ears  of  descendants,  as  ancestral 
nanies  are  apt  to  do ;  and  it  will  be  said,  thftt 
those  were  privileged  travellers  who  went  oat 
of  their  way  to  visit  Leadhills,  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 


SHADOWS. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  THE   ISLAIO)   OF  MADEIRA. 

Who  is  Gonzalves  Zarco  ? 

It  is  the  beginning  of  June  :  the  year  1419. 
Two  small  vessels  are  leaving  the  port  of 
Lisbon.  The  Infant  Dom  Henry  wav^lus 
hand  from  the  quay,  as  the  commander  of  the 
litUe  expedition  bows  profoundly  from  the 
deck  of  the  leading  ship.  That  commander 
is  (Gonzalves  Zarco.  Let  us  pursue  hia  shadow 
in  companionship  with  that  of  Joan  de 
Morales,  his  pilot 

Where  is  Gonzalves  sailing  when  he  trnsti 
his  ships  to  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Atlantic ! 
Where,  without  the  guides  of  modem  navi- 
gation i  Charts  he  has  none.  He  has  heard 
that  Marco  Polo  brought  from  China  to 
Europe  the  knowledge  of  an  instrment  that 
invariably  pointed  to  the  North — bat  he 
doubts.  He  will  hug  the  land  as  long  as  he  can. 
The  meridian  sun  and  the  polar  star  mnst 
direct  him  in  his  need.  His  business  is  to 
find  the  Isles  of  the  West,  of  which  ancient 
tradition  imperfectly  whispers.  In  1418, 
Gonzalves  was  engaged  in  exploring  the 
coasts  of  Africa.  He  was  shipwrecked  on  t 
little  island,  which  he  will  now  endeavour 
again  to  reach. 

The  seas  are  calm ;  the  days  are  bright  and 
long.  If  the  nights  are  dark,  Gonzalves 
anchors.  He  is  pretty  certain  of  the  course. 
In  due  time  he  reaches  the  small  island  of 
Porto  Santo,  in  which,  last  year,  he  left  two 
or  three  of  his  crew. 

What  is  this  strange  relation  which  soon 
meets  the  ear  of  Gonzalves — a  relation  whieh 
is  to  give  now  ardour  to  his  sagacious  courage, 
but  which  has  terrors  for  his  superstitions 
seamen  ?  On  the  north-east  of  the  isle,  there 
appears,  at  a  long  distance,  a  thick  darkness— 
a  motionless  cloud — whieh  hangs  over  the  sea, 
and  reaches  to  the  sky.  That  region  of  dark- 
ness, is  it  not  the  abyss  i  There,  is  the 
boundary  of  this  earth  ;  and  beyond,  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Shades.  Sometimes  a  distant 
murmur,  as  of  troubled  waters,  comes  acnss 
,tUesea.    It  is  the  rush  of  the  mournful  river 


A 


of  Acheron.  Soma  fay,  that  when  the 
Christians  fled  from  the  oppresaioD  of  the 
Moora  and  S:iraccns,  they  found  on  Jslnnd  of 
refuge  in  this  oi:c.in  ;  and  that  from  that 
tiam  B  myatcrioua  tloud  covered  that  istimd, 
so  that  no  enemy  could  come  nenr  to  harm 
them.  Who  shall  dnrc  to  pierce  tlmt  cloud, 
and  solve  theaa  Diystcrica  1 

GoDznIvea  sits  on  the  beach  of  Porto  Santo, 
and  lookH  again  and  again  in  the  direction  of 
that  clond.  When  the  morning  sun  shines 
bright  in  the  East,  the  cloud  is  there.  When 
the  moon  climbs  the  sky,  the  cloudy  distance 
is  still  visible.  It  never  GhaD{;es  ila  place; 
its  form  is  always  the  same.  UonzalvcH  ivill 
take  GDUDSel  of  Juan  do  Morali^s. 

Juan  is  many  years  younger  th.in  Gonzalvea ; 
yet  bis  forehead  is  wrinkled  with  cares  that 
scarcely  belong  to  the  yonn^.  lie  has  passed 
his  boyhood  in  cnptivity  in  Jlorocco.  Ho 
has  done  servile  ollices  np  to  the  period  of 
manhood.  Ho  hna  been  chained  to  the  oar, 
and  rowed  his  taskmoatera  through  many  n 
perilons  surf.  There  is  something  strange 
and  mysterious  about  him.  His  measmatea 
shun  him,  for  they  say  he  is  a  Coatilinn,  and 
an  enemy  to  Portug;U.  He  has  the  Castilian 
steadiness,  with  mora  thiin  Costilian  reserve. 
Misfiirtuno  haa  not  abosod  him :  he  carries 
himself  ai  lofUly  as  the  proudest  of  his  eonu- 
trymen ;  and  yet  be  is  of  a  fairer  complexion 
than  those  couatryncD,  and  ho  speaks  tbeir 
loDTuage  with  a  singular  mixture  of  other 
dialects,  and  even  of  other  tongaes.  But  that 
may  come  of  his  long  captivity  amongst 
Christian  slaves  of  all  bads.  Juan  is  not 
popular :  but  Gonzalvcs  has  unbounded  con- 
GdencQ  in  his  pilot. 

"  Juan,"  sava  Gonzalves,  "  we  will  wiut  no 
longer.    Hold  you  atill  your  opinion ! " 

"My  belief  is  ever  the  same.  That 
dark  mass,  so  defined  and  unch.inging,  is  a 
moontunoua   land,  seen  through  a  constant 

"  Yon  have  the  confidence  of  knowledge, 
rather  than  of  conjecture.  Did  you  ever  hear 
speak  of  such  a  mounlainoas  land?  In  that 
quarUr,  leagues  olT,  must  lie  the  African 
deserts." 

"I  have  no  knowledge — except  my  dreams 
be  knowledge  I  dream  of  mountains,  rising 
from  the  sea,  covered  with  trees  to  the  very 
summits ;  of  ravines,  where  rivera  come  dash- 
ing don'Q  out  of  the  mountain  mists,  and  nub 


wildly,  and  yet  how  beantifnllj!' 
"  Juan :  yon  must  have  aeen  Boeh  > 


is  a  man  of  importance  on  board,  Francis  Al- 

caforjdo,  a  squire  of  Dom  Henry's  chamber. 

He  is  keeping  a  diary  of  that  voyage — a  busy 

iDi|uisittvo  man. 
••  Captain,  where  are  yon  steering  ? " 
"To  look  for  the  Isles  of  the  West" 
"But  yon   are   snilmg   towards   the   dark- 

"I  think  they  lie  beyond  the  darkness." 
"  You  aro  tempting  Heaven.     See,  ive  are 
the  bosom  of  n  mist.    There  is  no  sun  in 
the  sky.     Change  your  course,  Gonzalvea." 
"  Sir,  I  must  obey  my  commission." 
"Look  !  there  is  something  darker  still  in 
tho  distance," 

"  I  have  seen  it  before — it  is  land." 
Juan  is  at  the  helm.  He  steers  boldly 
through  the  mist.  It  is  land.  The  sun  is 
ass  of  mouotaina.  Juan  must 
,  there  are  rocks  in  th;it  sea. 
GonKalves  orders  ont  the  boats.  There  is  a 
loud  murmuring  of  surf  upon  a  shore  not 
very  distinL  The  snn  is  moimtiog  out  of  tho 
cxhalaliao.  The  mist  is  rolliu'r  off.  There 
ore  trees  on  tho  bills.  Tho  bcials  may  near 
the  shore.  Glor}-  to  Saint  l.iwrence  !  That 
item   capo   first   seen,   nnd    now   doubled. 


land  of  his  dreams.  The  crew  gather  round 
(ho  pilot — and  greet  him  well.  But  he  is 
ilenL 

There  is  a  streamlet  gushing  down  to  the 
sea.  Gonzalvea  commands  the  crow  to  dis- 
embark. A  priest  goes  with  them.  The 
water  is  blessed.  Tho  shore  is  blessed.  The 
commander  of  the  expedition  proclaims  that 
the  mysterious  cloud-hind  is  a  veritable 
poaaeseion  of  the  King  of  Portugal. 

And  now  they  coast  carefully  along  in  their 
boats.  They  peer  into  tho  dark  ravines, 
covered  with  everlasting  forests.  Again  and 
again  they  land.  Are  there  any  inhabibtnlsT 
Not  a  trace  of  human  dwelling,  not  a  foot- 
print, not  a  token  that  man  hus  ever  abided 
here.  Birds  of  bright  plunia;;c  fly  fearieaaly 
about  them.  They  come  to  a.  point  where 
four  rivers  join  in  their  course  to  the  sea. 
They  fill  th^r  flasks  to  carry  that  aparkling 
water  to  the  banks  of  tho  yellow  Tagus.  They 
bring  provisions  on  shore,  and  sit  down  in  a 
green    vslley    whore    gentle    waterfalls    are 

rhling  nroond.    They  penetrate  a  wood ; 
_    Mngh  gsles  have  ton  Vf  aomo  trees. 


"Good."  .- 

"Say  nothing;  but  steer  ub  right  to 
cloud.'' 

The  anchors  are  weighed 
summer   morning.      A    biiak    l>ree: 
carriei  them  away  Erom  Porto  Santo. 


3  the  dawn 
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I    «!iif:'r/i:r("i  i>i  ftfi  i>tlari'J.   Aifniri  <forizalv<rH  l«r;uU  '      It  is  the   nummer  of  1421,  and  GtmzMves 

'    tfi«r    ^.ly  in   lil-4  l>o;il,  nri<l    rrarh<'«   an    tt\H:i\  Z:ir<ro  is  a^ain^rm barking  in  tht*  port  of  Li a^ion. 

I    *!|i.i/.'i',  wlj*T»:  Ifi''  liiri'l  ii  not  <rnrijnilii'nr<l  witii  Th<.»  pnrpnrationH  for  this  voyajre  are  very 

tli«r  «li'»itii«  ^T'l-Alli  of  iinilji^r  tli.-it  ii;m  «"ViTy-  'iitrcn-nt  from  tho.se  of  the  expt-dition  of  1419. 

■vhi-n:  i'Ui;  ni't  tln-ir  viirw.     Tho  wa  hi'M<rh  to  One  ship,  of eonsidrrabl**  tonna;(e,  is  now  em- 

\\\*'.  foot  of  tint  mountairiK  is  imivi-hmI    with  ploy«rd.     Knrjrii  stores  of  provisions  are  taken 

fi'iihifl,  till'  Jinn  ho  of  thi*  I'ortii^iicse.    This  into   the  hold — raisins,  and  olives,  and  casks 

li<:arh  hh.ill  In*  i^filh'd  FiiwhuL  «if  wine  from  Xvres  and  Oporto.     There  are 

What  ha't  happi'hfd  to  Juan  de  MoraluH?  live   animals    too  in  considerable  nunil)er9 — 

lltr  hlirs  not  -hi*  H|N'akH  not.     \h-  looks  upon  shtu'p  and  goats,  and  a  few  mules.     Cuttings 

till!  Ni'a — Ih!  looks  up  till!  ravine.     Thcti  lui  of  the  choicest   vines,  and  small  plants  from 

nishi'H  to  \f\\/M  upon  the  ish'tri  whirh  the  rivers  the  orange  {proves,  are  carefully  stowed,  and 
of  that  valii'y  havn  fornii'd  in  tlu-ir  perennial !  duly  watered.    There  are  implements  ofhus- 


roiirmfs  :  hi)  Hinilcs,  h«*  wcrpH ;  h»  sees  Konit*^ 
Wi\\\\l'  vrry  likr  thi>  land  of  his  drrams. 

'J'hn  NhipH  havo  followed  thr  course  of  the 
boats ;    but  at  a  wide   bi'rtli   from  the.  land. 


bandry,  and  artilicers'  tools — spades  aind  axes, 
anvils  and  hammers.  Tents  are  there  for 
shelter;  spears  and  bows  for  defence.  There 
are    the  nets    of  the   fishermen    and    of  the 


They  now  etmii^  into  the  bay  of  Funehal,  and  fowler.  But,  in  greater  abundance  than  all, 
ani'hor  in  thr  river ;  liere  will  tin*,  cruw  ne.\t  packages  of  clothing.  A  colony  is  to  be 
day  iiiko  in  woimI  and  water.     They  cannot   founded. 

Cionzalves  comes  on    board  with  his  two 
sons.     IMiey    carefully   inspect  a  little  cabin. 


have  A  pleiisanter  harbour.  They  will  sleep 
in  N4>euritv.  'JMie  sea  is  smooth  ;  the  air  is 
Imlmv.  The  wateh  is  set;  and  Juan,  though 
his  (luty  is  enth>d,  is  uuiongst  the  wittchers. 
The  ripple  of  the  river  seems  a  familiar  sound. 


that  is  fitted  up  with  unusual  luxury.  They 
are  satisiied — they  go  on  shore.  Presently  a 
litti*r  appears,  borne  by  four  of  the  crew,  who 


s  . .  :■.. 


»o.  o: 


».>    -    »* '^ 


lie   listens,  as  if  he  expected  some  human  ,  tread    briskly    under   their    load.     Gonzalves 

voiee  to  mingl(>  with  that  murmur  of  waters,  i  walks  before  them.     The  litter  is  set  down  on 

Tlin   moon   rises.     Tin!   woodt*d    ravine   lies !  the  deck,  and  a  delicate  girl  is  lifted  out  by 

before  him   in  deep  shadow  :    but  here  and  :  the    sons  of   Gonzalves,    and   carried  to  the 

there  is  a  breailth  of  silvery  liglit.     Is  that  j  decorated  cabin.     She  scarcely  speaks — she  is 

the  figure  of  A  man  moving  on  the  bri<;ht  j  ill  and  exhausted.     The  ship  is  under    weigh. 

greensward  f     The  sea  bree/.e  stirs  the  top-   Juan  de  Morales  is  again  at  the  helm. 

niiwt    branches    of    the    cedars,    and     their       The   heat  of  the   day  is   over.     The  ship 

shadows,  Jtmn,  make   up   the  semblance   of  has  dropped  down  the  Tar^is,  and  parsed   the 

humanity.  bar.     The  cisUmt  vesper  bell  is  sounding  into 

t>n    the   morrow    the    island    is  again   e\-   the    quile  evening.     Anna  Zarco    is  refreshed, 

plored.     No  hign  of  eultixation — no  traee  of  and  In-gs  to  be  brought  upon  deck.     A    couch 

m.'Uj.     In  the  heart  of  the  mountains  there    i**  made  up  at  the  stern.     The  siek  girl  speaks 

are  niii»i»ly  chasms.  iMt«>   which  the  torrents   iheerfully  to    l.er  father,  as  she   watches  tho 

rusilu  .snd    tonn   gentle   rivers.      (Vdars  and    stars    coming    sofllv    out    «»f    the  blue   sky. 

ohcsnul  trees  hm*  into  the  fogiry  summits  <^i  There    is  a    light  in   the  fort  of  St.    Julian, 

the  hii:hest  peaks.     Myrtles  clnthe   the  pre-    which   i:rows  fainter  and  fainter  as  they  sail 

cipitous  dcdixities.     iKep  caverns  have  been    on.     Anna  h;is  tixed  her  lustrous  eyes  on  that  ' 

dujj  into  the  m.Ics  of  the  rocks  by  i!ie  untirini;    li::ht.      It    is   the  laM  object  that'marks  her 

Hc.v     IIunIi  !  then-is  a  n^Mse  as  K^i  the  tread    native  land.     It  is  gone.     It  minirles  with   the  i 

of  men.     .V  mnltiiiidc  of  M-ais  ru«*h  out  Irom    si:irs.      She   looks   in  h«-r  fiilhcr's    face.     A  ' 

th.it  holiow.  w.:lv  a  su^idcn  cry,  and  paj-ge    thou  j:!it  comes  .icross  hi  !:i  which  forces  a   tear  ' 

i:\to  t!ie\\a\cs.     Tli.it  p»»i:a  sh;.'u  be  i\iin:.ra    orlrto.     W;:'.  Anna  cv^r  .i^.'-in  see  her  birth-  ! 

dos  l..'Vo>,  the  c.;xc  .'f  sc.tls.     T'.e  r.avi;;..'.;,!:!    pl..,v  .      W:.!  s!.e  T'.jch  hv-r  nt.-w  Iiome  ? 

Kvomc*  tv.,sv  ii.-.lj,  ■.:'.:.      T::e  surf  is   www       Thes!::p*s  c\'Urse  :>  r.  .-.v  .-.Iroci  i«>  Madeiro. 

d.;v.i:erv»us  oi  t!:..:   r.s'sy   co.-.s!.      U.^:*.  a!vvK   Ext-ry  cXir:::,*  :-.r  :Vv';  !e  t:!:'.  is  brought  upon 

NX  .i  rc'.a::^  '.o  I-.n  >■;  ;»n  \:\  \\w  i-iv  of  f. .:;.:::.'..    t^^  occk.  ;;rd    !  .s  pf...:'..  y  there,  with  her 

\\c  ;sc.;:;cr;o  :v  o-.w  ::u»r\'  •■.«.  :::e  T.-^j.;* :  he   i:.:::   !  :-.r..i  ri>:".:j   :r.  ::.i  ...rj.-  r.".:jh    palm  of 

h.t^  Vr.oc  :.. I. !•..;>«  f »  r  IV:::  Uc:'ry.     O  i  >::ch    :.,7  :"..:hi:'>.     S   .■  :>:i:*  w.W  ::.Irrc<t   .is  the 

»-:xo.»xc:x  :>  i:-.^::^:;  :\:  ,;s;s!v:::^r.     R:;^x':a^    c  ■::•:::;;':.:.:    :..\*  iv  h:s   r\:.     T::cv  talk   of 
■  '.  *.  *      ■■."■1*      «■  •  ....      .  .■.      ,  -        .,. 

t.-..s    -v  .  .X    :s  ..::.:        li-    ..;.m>    ;   ..   ..^ .-...:.:.:.  :*  ..- :  ;..     x  ■.  _-.   ;:.oy  i.tx.-  s.\jlin2r, 

.'  >.;;:::v  AV.;:,  ~,..:.\  v. ;u^  h ->  :"  !:<  :  ■  ..s^.-:  .  .~i:-.  ::*  j^^ti:  w.'...ds,  its 
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north,  and  will  water  tbeir  plants  by  channels 
from  the  river,  whose  streams  will  never  fail. 
"  Qnintas**  of  olive  and  maize  shall  flourish  in 
that  genial  soil.  They  will  have  everything 
for  comfort  soon  around  them.  Gonzalves 
has  the  command  of  the  island — he  will  be 
a  kind  viceroy  over  few  but  happy  subjects. 

We  see  the  shadow  of  Gonzalves,  after  he 
has  landed,  without  storm  or  pirate  to  harm 
him  during  his  passage.  He  has  dwelt  with 
his  sons  and  his  daughter  for  a  short  white 
in  tents;  but  a  house  strong  enough  to  stand 
against  the  Atlantic  gales  is  soon  built;  it^ 
has  abundance  of  conveniences ;  other  houses 
are  growing  up  around  them.  Friends  have 
come  with  Uonzalves  to  settle  with  him.  An 
ecclesiastic  is  here  to  teaeh  and  to  console. 
Before  the  equinox  the  good  ship  is  to  return 
to  Lisbon  with  a  dimioished  crew, — and  a 
freight  of  native  curiosities  for  Dom  Henry, 
their  patron. 

Let  us  look  at  the  shadow  of  Juan  de 
Morales  in  this  interval  of  his  sea-life.    He 
comes  on  shore  daily  to  assist  his  captain  ;  he 
works  at  the  buildings;  he  cuts  timber;  he 
dries   the    reeds  and  rushes    of  the  waters 
courses  for  a  reedy  thatch.    Juan  is  handy ; 
and    seems   to    have    an    almost  instinctive 
knowledge  of  the  sweetest  pastures  for  the 
sheep  and  the  best  soil    for   the  com    and 
olives.    But  Jnan  has  a  gentler  task  to  per- 
form.   Anna  Zarco  is  grown  strong  enough 
to  take  exercise.     Juan  daily  leads   her  mule 
up  into  the  shaddy  hills,  or  along  the  margin 
of  the  sea.    Sometimes,  when  there   is  not  a 
cloud  in  the  sky,  and  there  is  a  gentle  ripple 
in  the  bay,  Juan  strews  sweet  rushes  in   his 
boat,  onwhich  Anna  placidly  lies,  breathing 
the  soft  air  with  a  sense  of  delight  that  is  the 
herald  of  renovated  health.    Jnan,  then,  tells 
her  the  seamen's  stories  of  storm  and  wreck ; 
of  pirates  who  lie  in  wait  for  the  defenceless 
merchant-ship — ^the  enemies  of  all  nations ; 
of  Moors,  who,  in  their  hatred  of  Christian 
people,  fiercely  attick  every  vessel  that  comes 
near  their  inhospitable  coasts,  and  carry  their 
crews  to  a  life-long  slavery.    Juan  tells  her, 
too,  of  distant  lands,  for  in  his  own  captivity 
he  has  gathered   much  knowledge  from  other 
captives — of  England,  especially,  and  its  great 
King  Edward,  and  his   wars  in  France.    Of 
Enghmd  Jftti  delights  to  talk;    and   when 
Anna  asks  him  of  his  own  life,  before  he  was 
in  slavery  at  Fez,  he  has  a  confused  story,  with 
something  English  in  his  recollections,  which 
I    makes  her  think  that  he  is  not  a  Castilian, 
as  the  sailors  say  he  is.    Gonzalves  is   happy 
that  his  daughter  is  gaining  such  health   in 
this  daily  life,  and   willingly   does  he  spare 
his  pilot  to  be  her  guide  and  companion  ;  for 
in  a  few  weeks  Juan  will   return  to   Lisbon, 
and  then,  when  the  house  is  finished,  and  the 
quinta  planted,  he  will  lead  her  mule  himself, 
and  himself  will  row  her,  in  bright  autumn 
days,  under  the  shade  of  the  mountains.     There 
is  a  place  about  three  miles  otf,  where  Anna's 
mule  la  often  led  by  the  pilot.    He  conducts 


her  through  a  narrow  defile,  when  suddenly 
they  are  in  a  valley — a  mere  chasm  between 
the  loftiest  mountains — a  solemn  place,  but 
one  also  of  rare  loveliness — for  the  basaltic 
rocks  are  clothed  with  evergreens,  and  the 
narrow,  level  plain  has  a  smiling  river  run- 
ning through  its  entire  length.  Juan  delights 
to  bring  his  tender  charge  to  this  secluded 
spot ;  but  here  he  is  ever  more  than  usually 
silent. 

One  day,  Anna  looks  in  Juan's  face,  and 
sees  that  he  has  been  weeping.  There  is  one 
spot  in  that  valley  which  he  often  stops  at — a 
spot  marked  by  a  pile  of  stones.  On  this  day 
Juan  suddenly  falls  on  his  knees  at  this  spot 
and  prays  for  a  minute.  Anna  is  scarcely  sur- 
prised, for  Juan  is  a  mysterious  man— quite 
unlike  other  seamen.    She  questions  him. 

^  Juan,  my  kind  nurse,  for  you  have  been 
as  a  nurse  to  me  in  my  feebleness,  why  did 
you  kneel,  and  why  have  you  been  weeping!" 
**  Senora!  forgive  me.  I  must  not  tell  you. 
The  knowledge  that  makes  me  weep  is  now 
little  more  than  a  vain  memory.  It  has 
nothing  in  common  with  my  present  fortune. 
I  shall  sail  a^in  to  Lisbon — perhaps  never  to 
come  back.    Do  not  ask  me." 

"But,  Juan !  I  look  on  you  as  a  brother. 
I  am  getting  well  under  your  care.  Will  you 
not  confide  in  your  sister  1" 

'*  Nay,  lady !  Yet  I  must  speak.  You  will 
keep  mv  secret  I  believe  that  I  knelt  at  my 
mother  s  grave !" 

"Your  mother's  grave?  How,  Juan,  could 
your  mother  ever  come  to  this  island,  where 
never  ships  touched  before  my  father's  ship  ?" 
"  It  is  a  wild  story,  an  almost  improbable 
story.  But  you  shall  hear  it  My  earliest 
memories,  I  once  thought,  were  of  my  task- 
masters in  Morocco,  of  whom  I  have  before 
told  you.  I  became  a  slave  when  I  was  four 
or  five  years  old,  as  near  as  I  may  guess. 
There  was  a  companion  in  my  fate,  who  was 
kind  to  me — an  English  sailor.  He  taught 
me  his  language :  he  said  he  would  one  day 
tell  me  my  own  history.  All  that  I  knew 
was,  that  the  ship  in  which  he  and  I  were 
sailing  w^as  captured  by  a  corsair,  and  carried 
into  Fez.  I  was  in  captivity  twelve  years ; 
but  I  then  escaped,  and  got  to  Spain.  The 
infidels  had  made  me  a  skilful  seaman,  and  I 
had  good  knowledge  of  their  coasts.  After 
some  time  I  went  to  Lisbon.  I  became  your 
father's  pilot  The  Englishman  and  I  had 
been  soon  separated;  but  he  hod  told  me 
something  about  an  island  in  the  west;  and  I 
gladly  went  with  your  father  in  quest  of 
those  western  islands.  When  we  came  here 
two  years  ago,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  every 
thing  were  familiar ;  but  yet  confused.  I  was 
in  a  dream.  In  the  spring  of  -this  year 
an  English  vessel  came  into  the  Tagus.  I 
talked  with  some  of  the  crew.  I  spoke  of 
our  discovery  of  Modeiro,  and  of  the  prize 
it  might  be  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal.  An  old 
sailor  said,  that  the  Portuguese  were  not 
the  first  discoverers.     I  grew  angry  ;  but  the 
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Englishman  was  confident  I  will  repeat 
what  he  said : — 

"The  discoverer  of  that  island  was  Robert 
Machin,  my  countryman.  Robert  Machin,  a 
bold  adventurer,  won  the  love  of  Anne  Arfet, 
the  daughter  of  a  Bristol  merchant.  His  suit 
was  rejected  by  the  father ;  but  Robert  mar- 
ried her,  and  carried  her  off  in  his  ship. 
They  were  bound  for  the  Mediterranean,  but 
missed  their  course.  Their  vessel  foundered 
in  the  Atlantic;  Machin  and  his  wife  were 
saved.  They  reached  the  wooded  island, 
which  you  Portuguese  have  named  Madeiro. 
They  abode  there  three  or  four  years ;  in 
utter  solitude,  but  contented  and  happy.  The 
wife,  then,  sickened  and  died.  They  had  a 
little  boy ;  but  Robert  could  not  endure  that 
loneliness,  and  ho  dreaded  now,  that  he  might 
die,  and  that  the  boy  should  perish.  Ho  re- 
solved to  leave  the  island  as  he  had  come  to 
it  He  stowed  his  boat  with  chesnuts,  and 
with  fish  dried  in  the  sun — the  food  on  which 
he  and  his  wife  had  always  subsisted.  It  was 
a  calm  season,  and  he  made  good  way.  Off 
the  coast  of  Morocco  an  English  ship  picked 
him  up.  I  was  the  mate  of  that  ship.  Poor 
fellow!  his  toil  and  his  grief  had  been  too 
much  for  him.  Ho  died  in  a  few  weeks — his 
boy  was  my  charge.  I  was  little  use  to  him, 
for  we  were  soon  taken  by  a  rover,  and  carried 
into  Fez.  I  wish  I  could  meet  with  that 
orphan  boy.    But  that  will  never  be !'' 

Anna  Zarco  blushes  and  trembles : — ^  I 
know  the  rest  You  were  that  little  boy; 
and  this  island  is  your  inheritance,  and  not 
my  father's  discovery." 

"Keep  my  secret,  Anna.  I  love  your  fa- 
ther, and  would  not  rob  him  of  an  atom  of 
his  honour.*' 

Anna  Zarco  does  not  keep  the  secret  from 
her  father,  who  is  a  just  man,  and  not  un- 
mindful of  his  daughter's  happiness. 

Juan  de  Moralt^s  does  not  return  to  Lisbon. 

In  a  few  years  there  is  a  pretty  cottage,  and 
a  vineyard  in  the  "Corral,"  where,  not  far 
from  the  tomb  of  stones,  dwell  other  Machins, 
John  and  Anne,  whose  shadows  are  pleasant 
to  look  on. 
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A  GREAT  IDEA. 

"  Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  any  gentle- 
men or  ladies  who  are  stouter  or  thinner, 
taller  or  shorter,  stronger  or  weaker,  hungrier 
or  more  abstemious  than  the  generality  of 
people,  by  addressing  Podgy  Dick,  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Backer,  Flute  ana  Fidgets,  Liver- 
pool, they  may  hear  of  something  to  their 
advantige." 

"  I  am  Podgy  Dick.  My  height  is  five  foot 
four,  and  I  have  a  decided  tendency  to  cor- 
pulence. '  Not  having  prospered  in  the  world 
up  to  the  present  time, — having,  in  fact, 
slipped  down  from  a  respectible  condition 
owing  to  circumstances  over  which,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  I  had  no  control, — I  am 
deairouB  of  gomg   into  some  business  which 


requires  no  capital,  and  returns  a  certain 
income.  With  this  view  I  have  answered 
several  advertisements  in  the  Times,  and  been 
informed  in  reply  that  my  fortune  was  to  be 
made  by  taking  lessons  in  handwriting,  or 
learning  how  to  make  wax  flowers.  Fve 
my  douots.  At  anv  rate  I  declined  to  assure 
myself  a  fortune  oy  such  means,  and  after 
much  reflection  I  decided  that  my  safest  war 
to  wealth  was  greatness.  England  rewanu 
with  '^.^ney  her  great  men.  I  do  not  mean 
such  shadowy  great  men  as  your  lean  scholars, 
your  poets,  and  your  naturalists,  but  real 
substantial  greatness,  of  the  Lambert  sort 

Having  a  tendency,  as  I  have  said,  to 
corpulence,  it  occurred  to  mo  to  feed  myself 
I  am  convinced  that  a  man  may,  if  he  has 
proper  perseverance,  fatten  himself  for  a 
show,  and  being  once  so  fortunate  aa  to 
become  a  show,  nothing,  methought,  would 
remain  for  me  but  to  establish  a  pay  box  at 
my  door,  to  sit  at  home  and  let  the  capital 
flow  into  my  pocket  of  its  own  accord ;  some 
trifle  being  of  course  paid  to  a  literary  man 
for  handbills.  Food  is  unhappily  expensive, 
and  when  I  had  eaten  through  my  credit 
without  much  consequent  increase  oi  bulk,  I 
saw  no  other  hope  for  myself  than  to  borrow 
five  shillings  for  the  publication  of  the  adver- 
tisement dbove  written  in  a  country  paper. 
Having  paid  for  it  once  I  opened  an  account, 
and  caused  the  advertisement  to  be  repeated 
four  or  five  times.  My  design  was  to  establish 
a  community  of  fat  men,  livmg  skeletons, 
giants,  dwarfs,  strong  men,  hungry  men, 
tasters,  cripples,  and  deformed  men;  and  to 
establish  with  them,  on  participating  terms, 
a  Grand  Combined  Entertainment,  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  which  is  now, 
luckily  for  my  design,  to  let  The  numerous 
answers  to  my  advertisement  proceeded 
exclusively  from  hungry  men  who  were 
desirous  of  hearing  anything  to  their  ad- 
vantage. 

I  wish  now,  again  to  call  the  attention  of 
all  persons  suffering  from  curious  bodily 
affliction  to  my  plan,  to  point  out  its  advan- 
tages, and  to  define  the  sort  of  people  that 
I  want 

I  hear  it  said,  that  owing  to  the  increase  of 
civilisation  and  its  humanising  influence,  the 
number  of  the  vulgar  who  arc  to  be  depended 
upon  for  paying  a  shilling  to  stare  at  an 
afliiction  is  very  much  decreased.  I  do  not 
know.  It  may  be  so,  but  the  little  fellow 
humorously  called  General  Tom  Thumb,  was 
a  great  favourite  for  his  smallness,  and  grew — 
if  growth  may  be  named  in  reference  to  the 
poor  atomy — quite  proud  of  his  bodily  defect 
It  was  not  an  nflliction  but  a  boast  to  him ; 
and  if  it  gratified  the  pride  of  people  who 
have  not  much  consciousness  of  mind,  to 
compare  bodies  to  their  own  advantage  with 
a  poor  monster,  why  should  they  not?  How 
can  the  monster  be  culled  poor  who  is  ntii 
for  showing  himself,  whose  mind  is 
by   admiration,  and  trainer*         ^ 
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engrossment  over  the  contemplation  of  his 
own  bodily  defect  It  may  be  good,  as  the 
familiar  quotation  says, 

**  Never  to  blend  oar  plea.ture  or  onr  pride 
With  lOROW  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels  "— 

but  who  shall  say  that  the  lady,  who  lives  at 
this  moment  behind  a  curtain  and  a  barrel 
organ  in  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of 
London,  is  not  proud  of  the  admiration 
excited  by  her  whiskers,  and  flattered  by  the 
pains  taken  to  convince  men  of  her  sex. 

Besides,  what  does  it  matter  whether  we 
ought  to  treat  with  kindness  and  consideration 
men  and  women  who  are  afflicted  with  some 
strangeness  in  their  bodies,  to  lighten  their 
own  consciousness  of  defect,  to  remove  all 
greedy  stare  from  them  in  private  life,  and 
with  a  human  readiness  lighten  for  them  the 
burden  of  their  toil  wherever  it  may  press 
severely  on  an  infirm  frame, — what  does  it 
matter  whether  we  ought  to  do  all  this  ?  Wc 
^  do  not  do  it  The  fat  boy  or  the  small  boy 
is  exhibited  by  his  friends,  because  it  is  well 
known  that  there  are  plenty  who  will  pay  for 
liberty  to  stare.  Attendance  at  such  exhibi- 
tions is  not  peculiar  to  the  untrained  rabble 
that  has  only  pence  to  pay,  there  is  a  trained 
rabble  ready  with  shillings  and  half-crowns. 
The  classes  that  excel  in  social  courtesy  set 
little  example  to  the  rude ;  they  do  not  dis- 
courage by  their  absence  these  displays  which 
may  or  may  not  be  Unsocial  and  uncivilized  ; 
that  question  does  not  concern  Podgy  Dick. 
Whenever  I  get  together  my  Grand  Combined 
Entertainment,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  there 
will  be  quite  as  good  attendance  in  the  dress 
boxes  as  in  the  gallery. 

I,  therefore,  invite  all  men  who  are  uncom- 
monly fat,  uncommonly  lean,  uncommonly 
tall,  uncommonly  small,  or  uncommonly 
an3fthing  at  all  as  to  their  persons,  to  come 
forwara  and  establish  an  entertainment  under 
my  directions.  I  am  prepared  to  become 
lessee  of  her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  addition 
to  Drury  Lane,  and  hold  both  houses,  for  I 
will  fill  them  both,  if  curiously-bodied  men 
and  women  will  only  be  kind  enough  to  come 
forward  and  accept  engagements. 

But  I  must  have  real  wonders:  no  dwarf 
under  fifty  years  of  age  and  over  two  feet 
high;  no  stout  man  under  fifty  stone;  no 
hungry  man  who  has  a  smaller  appetite  than 
Domerz,  the  Pole.  Perhaps,  to  make  things 
clear  and  prevent  .unnecessary  trouble,  I  had 
better  describe  by  an  example  or  two,  the 
sort  of  men  I  want 

To  begin  with  the  person  just  mentioned, 
Charles  Domerz  the  Pole.  He  was  a 
prisoner  of  war  confined  at  Liverpool  in  the 
year  1799,  and  the  account  of  his  appetite 
was  sent  to  Dr.  Gilbert  Blane  by  Dr.  J. 
Johnston,  Commissioner,  at  that  time,  of  sick 
and  wounded  seamen.  At  the  age  of  thirteen, 
wUla  hoDffering  in  a  besieged  town,  Domcrtz 
-^  >  the  pugs  of  morbid  appetite, 

irar  to  the  enemy  for  the  sake 


of  food.  His  craving  for  food  soon  became 
wolfish ;  cooked  meat  of  any  kind  his  stomach 
rejected,  but  raw  meat  of  all  kinds  he  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  seizing.  In  one  year  it 
was  said  that  he  had  seized  and  picked  the 
bones,  after  no  other  preparation  than  a  rapid 
skinning,  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
cats,  and  dogs,  and  rats,  as  he  could  find  them, 
in  addition  to  his  rations.  He  was  allowed 
double  rations  in  the  army,  and  fed  beyond 
that,  to  him  very  insufiicient  allowance,  by 
the  contributions  of  his  comrades.  When 
his  craving  could  not  otherwise  be  stilled, 
he  would  eat  grass,  but  for  all  vegetable 
food  he  had  but  little  liking.  During  the 
action  in  which  he  was  taken  prisoner,  a 
man's  leg  was  amputated  or  shot  off  on  board 
his  ship ;  he  was  found  gnawing  it,  and 
torn  from  it  like  a  hyasna  from  his  prey. 
In  the  prison  hospital  the  miserable  man  s 
craving  extended  1x>  the  taking  of  doses  of 
medicines  for  patients  who  desired  to  cheat 
the  doctor. 

In  the  prison  an  experiment  was  tried 
upon  the  power  of  his  appetite.  After 
breakfasting  at  four  in  the  morning — his 
stomach  would  not  let  him  rest  at  night 
without  a  meal — after  breakfasting  upon  four 
pounds  of  raw  udder,  he  was  supplied  with 
food  during  the  day,  under  the  inspection  of 
Dr.  Johnston,  Admiral  Child  and  his  son, 
Mr.  Forster,  agent  for  prisons,  and  other 
gentlemen.  He  ate  ten  pounds  of  raw  beef 
and  two  pounds  of  candles,  drinking  five 
bottles  of  porter.  The  candles— twelve  to 
the  pound — were  taken  with  the  meat,  and 
used  to  lubricate  his  throat  when  it  became 
dry,  the  tallow  of  each  being  taken  in  three 
mouthfuls,  and  the  wick  sent  after,  rolled  up 
as  a  pill.  This  man  had  eaten  the  prison  cat 
and  about  twenty  rata,  that  he  found  in  his 
cell. 

Now,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  a  man  like  this, 
dining  in  public  on  the  stage  of  Drury  Lane, 
would  draw  much  better  than  a  mere  tra- 
gedian, who  chews  unsubstantial  words  in- 
stead of  wholesome  beef.  Domerz  was  not 
particularly  stout,  though  a  tall  man  of  six 
feet  three. 

For  the  stout  man,  who  should  repre- 
sent the  heavy  father  of  my  company,  I 
would  have  somebody  like  Daniel  Lambert 
Lambert's  name  is  known  better  than  his 
history,  and  the  lives  of  great  men  should  not 
be  forgotten.  He  was  bom  at  Leicester  in 
1770.  His  immediate  ancestors  in  the  pater- 
nal line  had  been  a  huntsman  and  a  cock- 
fighter.  His  father  bee^ime  a  prison-keeper, 
and  retiring  from  ofiice,  was  succeeded  by  the 
son.  Daniel  was  then  a  strong  young  man, 
given  to  game  sports,  who  since  the  ago  of 
nineteen,  had  promised  to  be  heavy.  A  year 
alter  his  appointment  as  a  keeper  in  the 
prison  the  great  increase  in  his  size  com- 
menced, but  he  remained  still  active,  was  a 
good  swimmer,  and  through  the  buoyancy  of 
his  fat  could  carry  two  men  on  his  back  across 
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tho  river.    In   1805,  by  new  nrran^raetita 
the   miigi8trate«i  Daniel's    or^cupalion   in  t 
prison  went,  nnd  Daniel,  though  a  young  mi  . 
leveived    a    com  pen  sating    pension    of   fifty 
pounds  a  yeAr  for  lire.    He  retired  npf-    '•- 
other  oci-'apations  in  the  breeding    of 
CocltSi   terriers,   and   such    matters  as  suited 
his  hereditary  toate ;  bis  bulk,  however,  hud 
increased  so  much  that  he  decided  in  18^" 
to  remove  to  London,  whcra  h»  took  rooi 
in  Piccsditly,  and  ninde  a  show  of  his  body 
the  small  charge  of  one  sliilling'  from  each 
visitor.    His  rooms  wore  well    filled,    many 
coming  more  than  once  to  stare  ;  a  banket  in 
the  city  boasted  that  he  hod  indulged  himself 
in  B  pound's  worili  of  the  edifying  spectacli 
When  it  was  not  liio  London  scsson,  Laml>ei 
made    provincial   tours,   or  rested    Dt   hom 
amonai  gacntsc  hie  kens  nnd  dogs,  studying  his 
one  volume   of  literature,  the  Racing  Cuk-n- 
dar.     He   kept    at   one  time   thirty   terriers, 
and  his  setters  and  pointers  fetched 
Tattersall's  varymg  from  twelve  to 

guineas.    Nine  of  his  dogs  were  sold  fur  two 
undred  and  eighteen  [ruinesa. 
lisrobert    wss  a   cheerful    sod    temperate 
man,    a   strict    water-drinker.    He    was    on 
exhibition  only  for   three  years.     In  1S09  lie 
was  found  dead  in   his  room  one  mo  ml c 
Stamford,  nt  which  town  ho  had  arrive 
apparent    health    the    day   before.      On 
arrival  he  had  sent  for  the  printer,  and 
trusted    to   him   a    h  nnd  bill   announcing   his 
appearance  the  next  dav  hctbre  an  enlightened 
public.     He  was  buried  in  St  Martin's  burial- 
ground,  and  his  virtues  were  carefully  mus- 
tered on  s  moDumenUil  tablet  in  the  following 
inscription : — 

"  In  reniembranee  of  that  prodigy  in  nature 
Daniel  Lambert,  a  native  of  Leicester,  who 
was  possessed  of  on  excellent  and  convivjul 
mind,  nnd  in  personal  greatness  he  hod  no 
competitor.  He  measured  three  feet  one 
inch  round  tho  leg,  nine  feet  four  inches 
round  tho  body  and  weighed  fifty-two  stone 
eleven  pounds  (fourteen  pounds  to  the  stone). 
He  departed  this  life  on  theSlstof  June,  180B, 
aged  thirty-nine  years.  As  a  testimony  of 
respect  this  stone  was  erected  by  his  friends 

Daniel  Lambert  was  not  a  monster  in  tall- 
nees — five  feet  eleven  only;  but  I  will  say 
nothing  of  giants  and  dwarfs.  Only  a  well- 
known  friend  of  Lambert's  ni.iy  be  mentioned. 
Count  Burulawaki,  who,  it  is  xaid,  expressed 
no  grief  st  his  wife's  death,  because  wheti 
they  had  a  domestic  diiTerence  she  used  to 
put  him  on  the  mantol-piece.  I  mention 
this  circumstance,  because  it  msy  suggest  a 
little  comic  business  for  my  projected  enter- 
tainment. 

For  the  real  low  comedy  huainess,  however, 


1  should  like  to  find  such  a  man  to  dtprtJ  upoa 
as  Old  Boots,  who  was  a  celebrattd  cWiclfT 
nt  Rlnan  in  the  middle  of  the  hutttstor;, 
do  died,  aged  70,  in  1162.  Ho  was  boot;  al 
an  inn,  and  when  he  hroaght  gentlefflm  thfir 
slippers  they  were  in  the  habit  of  piflng  his 
with  shillings  on  eondiiion  that  he  held  tbcn 
between  his  nose  and  his  chin )  those  fntata 
both  projected  greatly,  and  their  tips  rtrj 
neariy  touched  one  another.  A  mu  litli 
such  a  nose  and  chin  would  be  the  can 
great  mirth  to  the  public. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Inst  centary— ha  wu 
bom  in  1710 — there  whs  a  strong  manniiii(d 
Thomas  Topliam,  who  attained  great  ptips- 
larity.  He  was  bred  ns  a  carpenter,  bat  bji 
taste  led  him  to  turn  publican,  and  he  iiecuit 
host  of  the  Red  IJon,  near  the  ring  in  Hmn 
lields,  a  situRtioD  chosen  for  thu  sake  of  Iba 
gymnastic  exercises  of  which  UieringinUow* 
Gelds  was  the  theatre.  Topham  failed  in  I ' 
public-house  business,  but  eucctedfd  la 
sporting  character,  attended  races,  lod  < 
hibited  his  strength  in  towns.  He  beived  I 
horse  over  a  turnpike  gate  ;  bo  slietchedbii 
arm  out  and  squeezed  a  pewter  quart  pot  is 
his  fingers  as  though  it  had  been  made  of 
egg-shell.  Being  oinioyed  by  the  ostler  tl  u 
inn  in  Derby,  he  seized  the  kitchen  sfHtiod 
wrapped  it  round  his  neck  sfter  the  fi  " 
of  a  comforter.  Still  in  Derby,  he  toot  up 
a  watchman  asleep  in  his  boi.and  put  hira, 
box  and  all,  over  the  w»H  into  TSndnll's  bury- 
ing ground.  On  board  a  West  lodismau  he 
alarmed  a  sailor  bj  crumpling  a  cocos-nat  n 
r,  breaking  Ifao  shell  with  his  fingers  a 
he  was  in  tho  habit  of  breaking  pewter  pots. 
a  race  in  the  HockncT  Road,  Wing 
jyed  by  a  man  in  a  cart,  he  went  btliind 
oragged  the  cart  buclcwards  uu(  of  lh« 
k'd,  in  split  of  the  struggle*  of  the  horst 
tu  drag  it  on.  Topham  limped,  for  he  ooa 
laid  a  wager  that  if  his  legs  were  clasped 
about  a  tree,  three  horses  could  not  drsg  ' ' 
from  iL  The  experiment  was  tried,  and 
horses  being  whipped,  swerved  snddeoly  a: 
BO  that  Tom's  leg  was  broken.  But  what  i 
fine  fellow  he  was.  He  was  the  man  to  draw 
am  quite  sure  that  tliree  such  men  woolj 
rnw  B  house  if  J  could  get  them  into  Dnrr 
due.  The  success  of  the  whole  eumbiMt 
[itertainment  wonid  be  something  altogelka 
lonstrous. 

I  need  not  say,  that  if  mv  plan  ahoaH 
prosper  I  should  be  happy  to  uffer  good  l«r* 
to  the  whiskered  lady  now  in  London,  thi»A 
[  suspect  that  the  manufacturers  of  bar 
balms,  oils,  and  greases  will  oDllnd  m. 
Instead  of  bears  —  if  1  am  cUirvoyant — *t 
shall  have  whiskered  ladies  kept  by 
dressers  in  teatiiuony  to  the  value  uf  Ihcir 
grease.     Another  great  idea  ! 
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We  have  the  glorions  privilege  of  being 
always  in  hot  water  if  we  like.  We  are  a 
shareholder  in  a  Great  Parochial  British 
Joint  Stock  Bank  of  Balderdash.  We  have 
a  Vestry  in  our  borough,  and  can  vote  for  a 
vestrvman — might  even  be  a  vestryman,  may- 
hap, if  we  were  inspired  by  a  lofty  and  noble 
ambition.    Which  we  are  not 

Oar  Vestry  is  a  deliberative  assembly  of 
the  utmost  dignity  and  importance.  Like  the 
Senate  of  ancient  Rome,  its  awful  gravity 
overpowers  (or  ought  to  overpower)  barbarian 
visitors.  It  sits  in  the  Capitol  (we  mean  in 
the  capital  building  erected  for  it),  chiefly  on 
Saturoays,  and  shakes  the  earth  to  its  centre 
with  the  echoes  of  its  thundering  eloquence, 
in  a  Sunday  paper. 

To  get  into  this  Vestry  in  the  eminent 
capacity  of  Vestryman,  gigantic  efforts  are 
made,  and  Herculean  exertions  used.  It  is 
made  manifest  to  the  dullest  capacity  at  every 
election,  that  if  we  reject  Snozzle  we  are 
done  for,  and  that  if  we  fail  to  bring  in 
Blnnderbooze  at  the  top  of  the  poll,  we  are 
unworthy  of  the  dearest  rights  of  Britons. 
Flaming  placards  are  rife  on  all  the  dead 
walls  in  the  borough,  public-houses  hang  out 
banners,  hackney-cabs  burst  into  full-grown 
flowers  of  type,  and  everybody  is,  or  should 
be,  in  a  paroxysm  of  anxiety. 

At  these  momentous  crises  of  the  national 
fate,  we  are  much  assisted  in  our  deliberations 
by  two  eminent  volunteers;  one  of  whom 
subscribes  himself  A  Fellow  Parishioner, 
the  other  A  Rate-Payer.  Who  they  are, 
or  what  they  are,  or  where  they  are,  nobody 
knows;  but,  whatever  one  asserts,  the  other 
contradicts.  They  are  both  voluminous  writers, 
inditing  more  epistles  than  Lord  Chesterfield 
in  a  single  week ;  and  the  greater  part  of  their 
feelings  are  too  big  for  utterance  in  anything 
less  than  capital  letters.  They  require  the 
additional  aid  of  whole  rows  of  notes  of  admi- 
ration, like  balloons,  to  paint  their  generoiu 
indignation ;  and  they  sometimes  eomamiikiM 
a  crushing  severity  to  stars.    At  thus: 

MEN  OF   MOHimOUITa 

Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  *  *  *  f 

parish   with  a  debt  of  £l%!i^ 

claim  to  be  a  rigid  icxmohkI 
VOL.  V.  Iffy 


Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  *  *  *  to  state  as  a  fact 
what  is  proved  to  be  both  a  moral  and  a 

PHYSICAL  IMPOSSIBILITY? 

Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  ♦♦  *  to  call  j&2,745  6».  9d 
nothing;  and  nothing,  sometliing? 
Do  you,  or  do  you  not  want  a  ♦  *  ♦  *  to 

REPRESENT  YOU  IN  THE  VeSTRY  ? 

Your  consideration  of  these  questions  is 
recommended  to  you  by 

A  Fellow  Parishioneiu 

It  was  to  this  important  public  document 
that  one  of  our  first  orators,  Mr.  Magg 
(of  Little  Winklinff  Street),  adverted,  when  he 
opened  the  great  achate  of  the  fourteenth  of 
November  by  saying,  "Sir,  I  hold  in  my 
hand  an  anonymous  slander'' — and  when  the 
interruption,  with  which  he  was  at  that  point 
assailed  by  the  opposite  faction,  gave  rise  to 
that  memorable  discussion  on  a:  point  of  order 
which  will  ever  be  remembered  with  interest 
hy  constitutional  assemblies.  In  the  animated 
debate  to  which  we  refer,  no  fewer  than 
thirty-seven  gentlemen,  many  of  them  of 
great  eminence,  including  Mr.  Wigsby  (of 
Chumblcdon  Square),  were  seen  upon  their 
legs  at  one  time;  and  it  was  on  the  same 
great  occasion  that  Dogginson — regarded  in 
our  Vestry  as  **a  regular  John  Bull:"  we 
believe,  in  consequence  of  his  having  always 
j  made  up  his  mind  on  every  subject  without 
knowing  anything  about  it— informed  another 
gentleman  of  similar  principles  on  the  opposite 
side,  that  if  he  **  cheek'd  him,"  he  would  resort 
to  the  extreme  measure  of  knocking  his 
blessed  head  off. 

This  was  a  great  occasion.  But,  our  Vestry 
shines  habitually.  In  asserting  its  own  pre- 
eminence, for  instance,  it  is  very  strong.  On 
the  least  provocation,  or  on  none,  it  will  be 
clamorous  to  know  whether  it  is  to  be 
*•  dictated  to,"  or  **  trampled  on,"  or  *'  ridden 
over  rough-shod."  Its  great  watch-word  is 
Self-government  That  is  to  say,  supposing 
cor  Vestry  to  favor  any  little  harmless 
disorder  like  Typhoa  Fever,  and  supposing 
•^  oi  the  eoontry  to  be,  by 
'mkIoos  hands  as 
<)onsider  it 
'obviously 
^^    our 
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right  to  have  us  much  Typhus  Fever  as 
pleases  itself.  Some  absurd  and  dangerous 
persons  have  represented,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  thouffh  our  Vestry  may  be  able  to  "  beat 
the  bounds*'  of  its  own  parish,  it  may  not  be 
able  to  beat  the  bounds  of  its  own  aiseases ; 
which  (say  they)  spread  over  the  whole  land, 
in  an  ever-expanding  circle  of  waste,  and 
misery  and  death,  and  widowhood,  and 
orphanage,  and  desolation.  But,  our  Vestry 
makes  short  work  of  any  such  fellows  as 
these. 

It  was  our  Vestiy — pink  of  Vestries  as  it  is 
— that  in  support  of  its  favorite  principles  took 
the  celebrated  ground  of  denying  the  existence 
of  the  last  pestilence  that  raged  in  England, 
when  the  pestilence  was  raging  at  the 
Vestry  doors.  Dogginson  said  it  was  plums ; 
Mr.  Wigsby  (of  Chumbledon  Square)  said  it 
wins  oysters;  Mr.  Magg  (of  Little  Winkling 
Street)  said,  amid  great  cheering,  it  was 
the  newspapers.  The  noble  indignation  of 
our  Vestry  with  that  un-English  institution 
the  Board  of  Health,  under  those  circum- 
stances, yields  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  its 
history.  It  wouldn't  hear  of  rescue.  Like 
Mr.  Joseph  Miller's  Frenchman,  it  would  be 
drowned  and  nobody  should  save  it.  Trans- 
ported beyond  grammar  by  its  kindled  ire,  it 
spoke  in  unknown  tongues,  and  vented  un- 
intelligible bellowings,  more  like  an  ancient 
oracle  than  the  modem  oracle  it  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  be.  Rare  exigencies  produce 
rare  things ;  and  even  our  Vestry,  new  hatched 
to  the  woful  time,  came  forth  a  greater  goose 
than  ever. 

But  this,  again,  was  a  special  occasion. 
Our  Vestry,  at  more  ordinary  periods,  demands 
its  meed  of  praise. 

Our  Vestry  is  eminently  parlLimentary. 
Playing  a^  Parliament  is  its  favorite  game. 
It  is  even  regarded  by  some  of  its  members 
as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  House  of  Commons: 
a  Little  Go  to  be  passed  iirst.  It  has  its 
strangers'  gallery,  and  its  reported  debates 
(see  the  Sunday  paper  before-mentioned),  and 
our  Vestrymen  are  in  and  out  of  order,  and 
on  and  otf  their  legs,  and  above  all  are 
transcendantly  quarrelsome,  after  the  pattern 
of  the  real  original. 

Our  Vestry  being  assembled,  Mr.  Mag*; 
never  begs  to  trouble  Mr.  Wigsby  with 
a  simple  inquiry.  He  knows  better  than 
that  Seeing  the  honorable  gentleman, 
associated  in  their  minds  with  Chumbledon 
Square,  in  his  place,  he  wishes  to  ask  that 
honorable  gentleman  what  the  intentions 
of  himself,  and  those  with  whom  he  acts, 
may  be,  on  the  subject  of  the  paving  of  the 
district  known  as  Piggleum  Buildings? 
Mr.  Wigsby  replies  (with  his  eye  on  next 
Sunday's  paper),  that  in  reference  to  the 
question  which  has  been  put  to  him  by 
the  honorable  gentleman  opposite,  he  must 
take  leave  to  say,  that  if  that  hun(»ral)le 
gentleman  had  had  the  courtesy  to  ^ive  him 
B  tice  of  that  question,  he   (Mr.    Wigsby) 


would  have  consulted  with  his  colleagues 
in  reference  to  the  advisability,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  discussions  on  the  new 
paving-rate,  of  answerinff  that  question.  But, 
as  the  honorable  gentleman  has  not  had 
the  courtesy  to  give  him  notice  of  that 
question  (great  cheering  from  the  Wigsby 
interest),  he  must  decline  to  give  the  honor- 
able gentleman  the  satisfaction  he  requires. 
Mr.  Magg,  instantly  rising  to  retort,  is 
received  with  loud  cries  of  "  Spoke !"  from 
the  Wigsby  interest,  and  with  cheers  from 
the  Magg  side  of  the  house.  Moreover, 
five  gentlemen  rise  to  order,  and  one  of  them, 
in  revenge  for  being  taken  no  notice  of, 
petrifies  the  assembly  by  moving  that  this 
Vestry  do  now  adjourn;  out,  is  persuaded  to 
withdraw  that  awful  proposal,  in  eonsidenu 
tion  of  its  tremendous  consequences  if  per- 
severed in.  Mr.  Magg,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  heard,  then  begs  to  move,  that  von, 
Sir,  do  now  pass  to  the  order  of  the  aay; 
and  takes  that  opportunity  of  sayiog,  that 
if  an  honorable  gentleman  whom  he  has  in 
his  eye,  and  will  not  demean  himself  by  more 
particularly  naming  (oh,  oh,  and  cheers), 
supposes  that  he  is  to  be  put  down  by  clsimour, 
that  honorable  gentleman  —  however  sup- 
ported he  may  be,  through  thick  and  thb, 
by  a  Fellow  Parishioner,  with  whom  he  is 
well  aciiuainted  (cheers  and  counter-cheers, 
Mr.  Magg  being  invariably  backed  by  the 
Rate-Payer) — will  find  himself  mistaken. 
Upon  thiM,  twenty  members  of  our  Vestry 
speak  in  succession  concerning  what  the  two 
great  men  have  meant,  until  it  appears,  after 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  that  neither  of 
them  meant  anything.  Then  our  Vestry 
begins  business. 

We  have  said  that,  after  the  pattern  of  the 
real  original,  our  Vestry  in  playing  at  Parlia^ 
ment  is  transcendantly  quarrelsome.  It 
enjoys  a  personal  altercation  above  all  thingt 
Perhaps  the  most  redoubtable  case  of  tbii 
kind  we  have  ever  had — though  w^e  have  had 
so  many  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide — was 
that  on  which  the  last  extreme  solemnities 
passed  between  Mr.  Tiddypot  ^of  Gumtlon 
House)  and  Captain  Banger  (of  Wilderness 
Walk). 

In  an  adjourned  debate  on  the  question 
whether  water  could  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  necessary  of  life;  respecting  which  there 
were  great  differences  of  opinion,  and  many 
shades  of  sentiment  i  Mr.  Tiddypot,  in  a 
powerful  burst  of  eloquence  against  that 
hypothesis,  frequently  made  use  of  the  ex- 
pression that  such  and  such  a  rumor  **  had 
reached  his  ears."  Captain  Banger,  following 
him,  and  holding  that,  for  purposes  of  ablution 
and  refreshment,  a  pint  of  water  per  diem 
was  necessary  for  every  adult  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  half  a  pint  for  every  child,  cast 
ridicule  upon  his  address  in  a  sparkling 
spci'ch,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  instead 
<»f  those  nimours  having  reached  the  ears  of 
the  honorable  gentleman,  he  rather  thought  the 
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honorable  geDtlemaD*8  ears  must  have  reached 
the  rumours,  in  coosequeDce  of  their  well- 
known  length.  Mr.  Tiddypot  immediately 
rose,  looked  the  honorable  and  gallant  gentle- 
man full  in  the  face,  and  left  the  Vestry. 

The  excitement,  at  this  moment  painfully 
intense,  was  heightened  to  an  acute  degree 
when  Captain  Banger  rose,  and  also  left  the 
Vestry.  After  a  few  moments  of  profound 
siience^-one  of  those  breathless  pauses  never 
to  be  forgotten— Mr.  Chib  (of  Tucket's  Terrace, 
and  the  father  of  the  Vestry)  rose.  He  said 
that  words  and  looks  had  passed  in  that 
assembly,  replete  with  consequences  which 
every  feeling  mind  must  deplore.  Time 
pressed.  The  sword  was  drawn,  and  while  he 
spoke  the  scabbard  might  be  thrown  away. 
He  moved  that  those  honorable  gentlemen  who 
had  left  the  Vestry  be  recalled,  and  required 
to  pledge  themselves  upon  their  honor  that 
this  affair  should  go  no  farther.  The  motion 
being  by  a  general  union  of  parties  unani- 
mously agreed  to  (for  everybody  wanted  to 
have  the  ^Uigerents  there,  mstead  of  out  of 
sight :  which  was  no  fun  at  all),  Mr.  Magg 
was  deputed  to  recover  Captain  Banger, 
and  Mr.  Chib  himself  to  go  in  search  of 
Mr.  Tiddypot  The  Captain  was  found  in  a 
conspicuous  position,  surveying  the  passing 
omnibuses  from  the  top  step  of  the  front 
door  immediately  adjoining  the  beadle's  box ; 
Mr.  Tiddypot  made  a  desperate  attempt  at 
resistance,  but  was  overpowered  by  Mr.  Chib 
(a  remarkably  hale  old  gentleman  of  eighty- 
two),  and  brought  back  in  safety. 

Mr.  Tiddypot  and  the  Captain  being  re- 
stored to  their  places,  and  glaring  on  each 
other,  were  called  upon  by  the  chair  to 
abandon  all  homicidal  intentions,  and  give 
the  Vestry  an  assurance  that  they  did  so. 
Mr.  Tiddypot  remained  profoundly  silent 
The  Captain  likewise  remained  profoundly 
silent,  saving  that  he  was  observed  by  those 
around  him  to  fold  his  arms  like  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  and  to  snort  in  his  breathing — 
actions  but  too  expressive  of  gunpowder. 

The  most  intense  emotion  now  prevailed. 
Several  membera  clustered  in  remonstrance 
round  the  Captain,  and  several  round  Mr. 
Tiddypot;  but,  both  were  obdurate.  Mr. 
Chib  then  presented  himself  amid  tremendous 
cheering,  and  said,  tliat  not  to  shrink  from 
the  discharge  of  his  painful  duty,  he  must 
now  move  that  both  honorable  gentlemen  be 
taken  into  custody  by  the  beadle,  and  conveyed 
to  the  nearest  police-office,  there  to  be  held  to 
bail.  The  union  of  parties  still  continuing, 
the  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  VVigsby — on 
all  usual  occasions  Mr.  Chib's  opponent — and 
rapturously  carried  with  only  one  dissentient 
voice.  This  was  Dogginson's,  who  said  from 
his  place  ''  Let  'em  fight  it  out  with  fistes  ;** 
but  whose  coarse  remark  was  received  at  it 
merited. 

The  beadle  now  advanced  along  the  floor 
of  the  Vestry,  and  beckoned  with  his  cooked 
hat   to  both  members.     Every    breath 


suspended.  To  say  that  a  pin  might  have 
been  heard  to  fall,  would  bo  feebly  to  express 
the  all-absorbing  interest  and  silence.  Sud- 
denly, enthusiastic  cheering  broke  out  from 
every  side  of  the  Vestry.  Captain  Bunger 
had  risen — being,  in  fact,  pulled  up  by  a 
friend  on  either  aide,  and  poked  up  by  a 
friend  behind. 

The  Captain  said,  in  a  deep  determined 
voice,  that  Le  had  every  respect  for  that 
Vestry  and  every  respect  for  that  chair ;  that 
he  also  reppected  the  honorable  gentleman  of 
Gumtion  House ;  but,  that  he  respected  his 
honor  more.  Hereupon  the  Captain  sat 
down,  leaving  the  whole  Vestry  much  affected. 
Mr.  Tiddypot  instantly  rose,  and  was  received 
with  the  same  encouragement  He  likewise 
said — and  the  exquisite  art  of  this  orator 
communicated  to  the  observation  an  air 
of  freshness  and  novelty — that  he  too  had 
every  respect  for  that  Vestry;  that  he  too 
had  every  respect  for  that  chair.  That  he 
too  respected  the  honorable  and  gallant 
gentleman  of  Wilderness  Walk ;  but,  that  he 
too  respected  his  honor  more.  "  Hows'ever,'' 
added  the  distinguished  Vestryman,  **  if  the 
honorable  and  pliant  gentleman's  honor 
is  never  more  doubted  or  damaged  than  it  is 
by  me,  he's  all  right"  Captain  Banger  im- 
mediately started  up  again,  and  said  that 
after  those  observations,  involving  as  they 
did  ample  concession  to  his  honor  without 
compromising  the  honor  of  the  honorable 
gentleman,  he  would  be  wanting  in  honor  as 
well  as  in  generosity,  if  he  did  not  at  once 
repudiate  all  intention  of  wounding  the  honor 
of  the  honorable  gentleman,  or  saying  any- 
thing dishonorable  to  his  honorable  feelings. 
These  observations  were  repeatedly  inter- 
rupted by  burets  of  cheers.  Mr.  Tiddypot 
retorted  that  he  well  knew  the  spirit  of  honor 
by  which  the  honorable  and  gallant  gentle- 
man was  so  honorably  animate,  and  that  he 
accepted  an  honorable  explanation,  offered  in 
a  way  that  did  him  honor ;  but,  he  trusted 
that  the  Vestry  would  consider  that  his  (Mr. 
Tiddypot's)  honor  had  imperatively  demanded 
of  him  that  painful  course  which  he  had  felt 
it  due  to  his  honor  to  adopt  The  Captain 
and  Mr.  Tiddypot  then  touched  their  hats  to 
one  another  across  the  Vestry,  a  great  many 
times,  and  it  is  thought  that  these  proceed- 
ings (reported  to  tlie  extent  of  several  columns 
in  next  Sunday's  paper)  will  bring  them  in  as 
churchwardens  next  year. 

All  this  was  strictly  after  the  pattern  of 
the  real  original,  and  ao  are  the  whole  of  our 
Vestry's  proeeedian.  lo  all  their  debates, 
they  are  landablv  'odv  and 
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our  Vestry  is  of  any  utility  ;  but  our  own  con- 
clusion iSf  that  it  is  of  the  use  to  the  Borough 
that  a  dimiuishing  mirror  is  to  a  Painter,  as 


and  where   beauties   most  do  congregate  in 
Paris  and  Vienna. 
The  passion  for  shawls  among  all  women 


enabling  it  to  perceive  in  a  small  focus  of  |  everywhere  is  remarkable.  In  one  country, 
absurdity  all  the  surface  defects  of  the  reak  the  shawl  may  flow  from  the  head,  like  a 
original.  We  wish  our  Vestry  long  life,  there-  veil ;  in  another,  it  hangs  from  the  shoulders ; 
fore,  in  continuing  to  play  at  Parliament.  •  in  another,  it  is  knotted  round  the  loins  as  a 
One  of  these  days,  when  it  gets  a  very  good  {  sash ;  in  yet  another,  it  is  swathed  round  the 
subject  for  the  game,  we   may  become,  for   body  as  a  petticoat     Wherever  worn  at  all. 


the  occjision,  its  faithful  Hansard. 


SHAWLS. 


In  that  part  of  Asia  where  some  of  our 
brave  countrymen  have  penetrated  only  to 
die — ^in  that  country  where  Charles  Scoddart 
and  his  friend  Conolly,  whose  faces  will 
never  bo  forgotten  by  some  of  us,  and  whose 
voices  still  sound  in  our  ears,  consoled  each 
other    through    a    loathsome   imprisonment,   to  shame.     For  thousands  ofyeura   have  the 


it  is  the  pet  article  of  dresK.  From  a  time 
remote  beyond  computation,  the  sheep  of 
Cashmere  have  been  cherished  un  their  hills, 
and  the  gonts  of  Thibet  on  their  plains,  and 
the  camels  of  Tartary  on  their  steppes,  to 
furnish  material  for  the  choicest  shawls. 
From  time  immemorml,  the  patterns  which 
we  know  so  well  h.ave  been  handed  down 
as  a  half-aiuTed  tradition  through  a  Hindoo 
ancestry,  which  puts  even  Wel.>h  pedigrees 


and  went  out  together  to  lose  their  heads 
in  the  market-place  of  the  capital ;  in  that 
distant  and  impracticable  country  of  Bokhara, 
which  we  are  ready  to  say  we  will  never  have 
any  connexion  with — there  are  people  always 
employed  in  our  service.    We  are  not  now 


bright  dyes,  which  are  the  despair  of  our 
science  and  art,  been  glittering  in  Indian 
looms,  in  those  primitive  pits  under  the 
palm-tree  where  the  whimsical  patterns  grow, 
like  the  wild  flower  springing  from  the  soil.  For 
thousands  of  years  have  Eastern  potentates 


thinking   of  the  Bokhara    clover,    which    is ;  made    presents    of   shawls  to    distinguished 


such  a  treat  to  our  cows  and  horses.  We 
owe  that,  and  lucerne,  and  others  of  our 
green  crops,  to  the  interior  of  Asia ;  but  we 
are  thinking  of  something  more  elaborate. 
In  Bokhara,  the  camel  is  watched  while  the 
fine  hair  on  the  belly  is  growing;  this  flne 
hair  is  cut  off  so  carefully  that  not  a  fibre 
is  lost;  it  is  put  by  until  there  is  enough  to 
spin    into  a  yarn,  une(iuallcd  for     softness  ; 


strangers,  together  with  diamonds  and  pearls. 
At  this  day,  when  an  Eastern  prince  sends 
gifts  to  European  sovereigns,  there  are  shawls, 
to  the  value  of  thousands  of  pounds,  together 
with  jewels,  perfumes,  and  wild  beasts,  and 
valuable  horses;  just  as  was  done  in  the  days  t 
of  the  Pharaohs,  as  the  paintings  on  Egyptiao  | 
tombs  show  us  at  this  day.  And  the  subjects  j 
of  sovereigns  have  as  much  liking*  for  shawls  f 


and    then  it  is    dyed  all    manner    of  bright  |  as  any    queen.    At  the   Russian    Court,  the 

colours,    and    woven    in  strips    eight  inches  j  ladies  judge  one  another  by   their  shawls  ai| 

wide  of  shawl  patterns  such  as — with  all  our  '  by    their    diamonds.    In   France,    the  bride- 1 


pains  and  cost,  with  all  our  Schools  of  Design 
and  study  of  nature  and  art — we  are  not  yet 
able  to  rival.  These  strips  are  then  sewn 
together  so  cunningly  that  no  European  can 
discover  the  joins.  The  precious  merchandise 
is  delivered  to  traders  who  receive  it  on 
credit    On  their  return    from   market    they 


groom  wins  favour  by  a  judicious  gift  of 
this  kind.  In  Cairo  and  Damascus,  the  gift 
of  a  shawl  will  cause  almost  as  much  heart- 
burning in  the  harem  as  the  introduction  of 
a  new  wife.  In  England,  the  daughter  of  the 
house  spends  the  whole  of  her  first  quarters 
allowance  in  the  purchase  of  a  shawl.     The 


pay  the  price  of  the  shawls  at  the  Bokhara '  Paris  grisette  and  the  London  dressmaker 
value,  with  30  per  cent  interest :  or,  if  they  go  to  their  work  with  the  little  shawl  pinned 
cannot  do  this  in  consequence  of  having  been   neatly  at  the   waist      The  lost    gin-drinker 


robbed,  or  of  any  other  misfortune,  they  stay 
away,  and  are  never  seen  again  in  their  native 
land. 

Where    is    this    market?      So    far    away 
from  homo   that  the  traders  wear  out  their 


covers  her  rags  with  the  remnants  of  the 
shawl  of  better  days.  The  farmer's  daughter 
buys  a  white  cotton  shawl,  with  a  gaj 
border,  for  her  wedding;  and  it  washes  aod 
dyes   until,    having   wrappi^d   all   her   babiei 


clothes  during  their  journey ;  and  their  fair  <  in  turn,  it  is  finally  dyed  black  to  signalise 
skins  become  as  brown  as  mulattoes.  On,  i  her  widowhood.  The  maiden-aunt,  growioe 
on,  on  they  go,   day  after  day,  month  after   elderly,    takes   to   wearini?    a    shawl    in  the 


month,  on  their  pacing  camels,  or  beside 
them,  over  table-lands,  mounting  one  above 
another ;  over  grass,  among  rocks,  over  sand, 
through  snows ;  now  chilled  to  the  marrow  by 
icy  winds ;  now  scorched  by  sunshine,  from 
which  there  is  no  shelter  but  the  flat  cotton 
caps,  with  which  they  thatch  their  bare 
crowns:  on,  on,  for  fifteen  thousand  miles,  to 
the  borders  of  Russia,  to  sell  the  shawls  which 
are  to  hang  on  ladies'  ahou\deTa  \n  Vl^'dvi  PwW^ 


house  in  mid- winter;  and  the  granny  would 
no  more  think  of  going  without  it  at  aor 
season  than  without  her  cap.  When  son  or 
grandson  comes  homo  from  travel,  fur  or! 
near,  his  present  is  a  new  shawl,  which  she 
puts  on  with  deep  consideration ;  partincr  with 
the  old  one  with  a  sigh.  The  Manchester 
or  Birmingham  factory  ^it\  buys  a  gay  shavl 
on  credit,  wears  it  on  JSimday,  puts  it  in  ptvn 
on  Monday  morning,  and  takes   it   out  a^ 
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on  Saturday  night,  for  another  Sunday's 
wear,  and  ao  on,  until  she  has  wasted  money 
that  would  have  bought  her  a  good  ward- 
robe. Thus,  from  China  round  the  world 
to  Oregon,  and  from  the  queen  down 
to  the  pauper,  is  the  shawl  the  symbol  of 
woman's  taste  and  condition.  Whence  come 
all  these  shawls?  For  it  is  clear  that  the 
supply  which  arrives  from  Asia  over  bleak 
continents  and  wide  oceans,  can  be  only  for 
the  rich  and  great  Some  of  the  shawls  from 
Bokhara  sell,  in  the  market  on  the  Russian 
frontier,  for  two  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds  each.  Whence  come  the  hundred 
thousand  shawls  that  the  women  of  Great 
Britain  purchase  every  year? 

Some  of  the  richest  that  our  ladies  wear 
are  from  Lyons;  and  the  French  taste  is 
so  highly  esteemed  that  our  principal  manu- 
facturers go  to  Lyons  once  or  twice  a  year, 
for  specimens  ana  patterns.  Some  of'  our 
greatest  ladies  of  all,  even  the  Queen  and 
certain  duchesses  and  countesses,  offer  to 
our  chief  manufacturers  a  sight  of  their 
treasures  from  India,  their  Cashmeres,  and 
other  shawls,  from  a  patriotic  desire  for  the 
improvement  of  our  English  patterns.  From 
these,  the  manufacturers  of  Norwich  and 
Paisley  devise  such  beautiful  things  that, 
but  for  the  unaccountable  and  unrivalled 
superiority  of  the  Orientals  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  particular  article,  we  should  be 
all  satisfaetion  and  admiration.  The  common 
cotton  shawls,  continually  lessening  in  number, 
worn  by  women  of  the  working  classes,  are 
made  at  Manchester,  and  wherever  the 
cotton  manufacture  is  instituted.  In  order 
to  study  the  production  of  British  shawls 
in  perfection,  one  should  visit  the  Norwich  or 
Paisley  manufactories. 

If  any  article  of  dress  could  be  immutable, 
it  woald  be  the  shawl ;  designed  for  eternity 
in  the  unchanging  East;  copied  from  pat- 
terns which  are  the  heirloom  of  a  caste,  and 
woven  by  fatalists,  to  be  worn  by  adorers 
of  the  ancient  garment,  who  resent  the  idea 
of  the  smallest  change.  Yet  has  the  day 
arrived  which  exhibits  the  manufacture  of 
tliree  distinct  kinds  of  shawls  in  Paisley. 
There  is  the  genuine  woven  shawl,  with  its 
Asiatic  patterns;  and  there  is  that  which  is 
called  a  shawl  for  convenience,  but  which  has 
nothing  Asiatic  about  it :  the  tartan — which 
name  is  given  not  only  to  the  checks  of  divers 
colors  which  signify  so  much  to  the  Scottish 
eye,  but  to  any  kind  of  mixed  or  mottled 
colors  and  fabric — woven  in  squares  or 
lengths  to  cover  the  shoulders.  The  third 
icind  is  quite  modem ;  the  showy,  slight  and 
elegant  printed  shawl,  derived  from  Lyons, 
and  now  daily  rising  in  favor.  The  woven 
kind  is  the  oldest  in  Paisley.  The  Urtan 
kind  was  introduced  from  Stirlinffshiro— 
without  injury  to  Stirlingshire — which  nulnp 
as  many  as  ever,  but  to  the  great  benefit  V 
Paisley.  The  printed  kind  has  been  bm^ 
■bout  six  years ;  and  it  is  by  far  the  greato 


and  most  expanding  manufacture.    The  most 
devoted  worshippers  of  the  genuine  shawl  can 
hardly  wonder  at  this,  considering  the  love  of 
change  that  is  inherent  in  ladies  who  dress 
well,  and  the  difference  of  cost    A  genuine 
shawl   lasts  a  quarter  of  a   lifetime.    Ordi- 
nary purchasers  give  from  one  pound  to  ten 
pounds  for  one,  and  can  give  more  if  they 
desire  a    very    superior    shawl:    a    process 
which  it  is  not  convenient  to  repeat  every 
two  or  three  years.    The  handsomest  printed 
shawls,  meantime,  can  be  had  for  two  pounds, 
and  they  will  last  two  years;  by  the  end  of 
which  time,  probably,  the  wearer  has  a  mind 
ft>r  something  new.      The  time  required  for 
the  production   answers  pretty  accurately  to 
these  circumstances.      It  takes    a  week    to 
weave  a  shawl  of  the  genuine  sort ;  in  the 
same  time  ten  or  twelve  of  the  tartan  or  pluid, 
and  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  printed  can  be 
produced. 

The  processes  employed  for  these  three 
kinds  of  shawls  are  wholly  different;  and  we 
will  therefore  look  at  them  separately,  though 
we  saw  them,  in  fact,  under  the  same  roof. 
As  for  the  tartan  shawls,  there  is  no  need  to 
enlarge  upon  them,  as  their  production  is 
much  like  that  of  any  other  kind  of  variegated 
cloth.  We  need  mention  only  one  fact  in 
recfard  to  them,  which  is,  however,  very  notice- 
able; the  recent  invention  of  a  machine  by 
which  vast  time  and  labor  are  saved.  As 
we  all  know,  the  fringes  of  cloth  shawls  are 
twisted — some  threads  being  twisted  together 
in  one  direction,  and  then  two  of  these  twists 
being  twisted  in  the  opposite  direction.  Till 
a  month  ago  this  work  was  done  by  girls,  in 
not  the  pleasantest  way,  either  to  themselves 
or  the  purchaser,  by  their  wetting  their  hands 
from  their  own  mouths,  and  twisting  the 
threads  between  their  palms.  The  machine 
does,  in  a  second  of  time,  the  work  of  fourteen 
pairs  of  hands :  that  is,  as  two  girls  attend  it, 
there  is  a  saving  of  twelve  pairs  of  hands  and 
some  portion  of  time,  and  the  work  is  done 
with  thorough  certainty  and  perfection: 
whereas,  under  the  old  method,  for  one  girl 
who  could  do  the  work  well,  there  might  be 
several  who  did  it  indifferently  or  ill.  The 
machine,  invented  by  Mr.  Hutchison,  must  be 
seen  to  be  understood :  for  there  is  no  giving 
an  idea,  by  description,  of  the  nicety  with 
which  the  brass  tongues  rise  to  lift  up  the 
threads  and  to  twist  them;  then  throw  them 
together,  and  rub  them  against  the  leather- 
covered  shafts ;  which,  instead  of  human  palms, 
twist  them  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  see- 
ing this  Dschine  toe  old  amazement  recurs 
at  the  tiUi  eomiillBaliini.  and  dinity  of  an 
imtnuDf"^  ^-~  *  a  pnr- 
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Australian.  It  comes,  in  the  form  of  yam, 
from  Bradford,  in  hanks  which  are  anything 
but  white,  so  that  they  have  first  to  be  washed. 
Of  the  washing,  dying,  and  warping  we  need 
not  spenk,  as  they  are  much  the  same  to  the 
observer*s  and  therefore  to  the  reader's,  eye 
as  the  preparation  of  yams  for  carpets  in 
Kendal,  and  of  silk  for  ribbons  in  Coventry. 
While  the  washing  and  drying,  and  the  dyeing 
and  drying  again  are  proceeding,  the  higher 
labor  of  preparing  the  pattern  is  advancing. 

But  how  much  of  the  lower  kind  of  work 
can  be  done  during  the  slow  elaboration  of 
the  higher !  It  really  requires  some  patience 
and  fortitude  even  to  witness  the  mighty  task 
of  composing  and  preparing  the  pattem  of  an 
elaborate  shawl.  Let  the  reader  study  any 
three  square  inches  of  a  good  shawl  border ; 
let  the  threads  be  counted,  and  the  colors, 
and  the  twists  and  tumings  of  the  pattern ; 
and  then  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  general 
form  has  to  be  invented,  and  the  subdivisions, 
and  the  details  within  each  form,  and  the 
filling  up  of  the  spaces  between,  and  the 
colors — as  a  whole,  and  in  each  particular; 
and  that,  before  the  material  can  be  arranged 
for  the  weaving,  every  seoarate  stitch  (so  to 
speak)  must  be  painted  aown  on  paper  in  its 
right  place.  Is  it  not  bewildering  to  think  of? 
Much  more  bewildering  and  imposing  is  it  to 
nee.  As  for  the  first  sketch  of  the  design,  that 
is  all  very  pretty ;  and,  the  strain  on  the 
faculties  not  being  cognisable  by  the  stranger, 
is  easy  enough.  There  goes  the  artist  pencil — 
tracing  waving  lines  and  elegant  forms,  giving 
no  more  notion  of  the  operations  within  than 
the  hands  of  a  clock  do  of  the  complication  of 
the  works.  Formerly,  the  employers  put  two 
or  three  good  foreign  pattems  into  the  artists' 
hands,  and  said,  **Make  a  new  pattem  out  of 
these."  Now  that  we  have  Schools  of  Design, 
and  more  accessible  specimens  of  art,  the 
direction  is  given  without  the  aids.  ^  Make  a 
new  pattem ;"  and  the  artist  sits  down  with 
nothing  before  him  but  pencil  and  paper — 
unless,  indeed,  ho  finds  aids  for  himself  in 
wild  flowers,  and  other  such  instructors  in 
beauty  of  form  and  color.  By  degrees  the 
different  parts  of  the  pattem  shape  themselves 
out,  and  combine — the  centre  groups  with  the 
ends,  and  the  ends  grow  out  into  the  sides 
with  a  natural  and  graceful  transition.  Then 
the  portions,  properly  outlined,  are  delivered 
to  the  colorers ;  who  cover  the  drawing  with 
oiled  paper,  and  begin  to  paint.  It  would  not 
do  to  color  the  outlined  drawing,  because 
there  are  no  outlines  in  the  woven  fabric. 
It  is  dazzling  only  to  look  upon.  Much  less 
minute  is  the  transferring  to  the  diced  paper 
which  is  the  real  working  pattem.  The  se- 
parate portions  of  the  finished  pattern  of  a 
single  shawl,  when  laid  on  the  floor,  would 
cover  the  carpet  of  a  large  drawing-room.  The 
taking  down  such  a  pattern  upon  paper  occu- 
pies four  months. 

The  weaving  is  done  either  by  "  lushing  " 
or  from  Jacquard  cards.    The  Sacquaxd  Voom 


answers  for  the  eternal  patterns,  and  the 
^*  lashing**  method  suflices  for  those  which  are 
not  likely  to  be  repeated.  The  man  seated  at 
the  "piano-machine,**  playing  on  a  sort  of 
keys,  from  the  colored  pattern  stuck  up 
before  his  eyes,  is  punching  the  Jacquard 
cards,  which  are  then  transferred,  in  their 
order,  to  the  lacing-machine,  where  they  are 
strung  together  by  boys  into  that  series  which 
is  to  operate  upon  the  warp  in  the  weaving, 
lifting  up  the  right  threads  for  the  shuttle  to 
pass  under  to  form  the  pattern,  as  in  other 
more  familiar  manufactures.  The  ^'lashing'* 
is  read  off  from  the  pattern,  too,  in  the  same 
way  as  with  carpet  pattems  at  Kendal ;  so 
many  threads  being  taken  tip  and  inter- 
laced with  twine  for  a  red  stitch,  and  then  so 
many  more  for  a  green,  and  so  on.  Boys  then 
fasten  each  symbol  of  a  hue  to  a  netting  of 
whipcord,  by  that  tail  of  the  netting  which, 
by  its  knots,  signifies  that  particular  hoe :  so 
that,  when  the  iweaving  comes  to  be  done,  the 
boy,  pulliig  the  syoooolic  cord,  raises  the 
threads  of  the  warp, — green,  blue,  or  other, 
— which  are  required  for  that  throw  of  the 
shuttle.  Thus  the  work  is  really  all  done 
before-hand,  exoept  the  mere  patting  together 
of  the  threads ;  aone,  moreover,  by  anybody 
but  the  weaver,  who  is,  to  say  the  truth,  a 
mere  shuttle-throwing  machine.  The  poor 
man  does  not  even  see  and  know  what  he  is 
doing.  The  wrong  side  of  the  shawl  is  upper- 
most ;  and  not  even  such  a  wrong  side  as  we 
see,  which  gives  some  notion  of  the  pattern 
on  the  other.  Previous  to  cutting,  the  wrong 
side  of  a  shawl  is  a  loose  surface  of  floating 
threads  of  all  colors ;  of  the  threads,  in  fact, 
which  are  thrown  out  of  the  pattern,  and 
destined  to  be  cut  away  and  given  to  the 
paper-makers  to  make  coarse  grey  paper. 
One  pities  the  weaver,  who  sits  all  day  long 
throwing  the  shuttle,  while  the  boy  at  the  end 
of  his  loom  pulls  the  cords  which  make  the 
pattern,  and  throw  up  nothing  but  refuse  to 
the  eye.  He  has  not  even  the  relief  of  stopping 
to  roll  up  what  he  has  done;  for  a  little 
machine  is  now  attached  to  his  loom,  which 
saves  the  necessity  of  stopping  for  any  such 
purpose.  It  is  called  "  the  up-taking  motion." 
By  it  a  few  little  cog-wheels  are  set  to  tarn 
one  another,  and,  finally,  the  roller,  on  which 
the  woven  fabric  is  wound  as  finished. 

The  bundles  of  weaving-strings  and  netting 
which  regulate  the  pattern,  are  called 
"  flowers.**  From  the  quantity  of  labor  and 
skill  wrought  up  in  their  arrangement,  they 
are  very  valuable.  A  pile  of  them,  on  a  small 
table,  were,  as  we  were  assured,  worth  one 
thousand  pounds.  We  may  regard  each  as 
the  soul  or  spirit  of  the  shawl, — not  creating 
its  material,  but  animating  it  with  character, 
personality,  and  beauty.  We  have  said  that 
it  takes  a  man  a  week  to  weave  a  shawl :  but 
this  means  a  "  long"  shawl,  and  not  a  "  square." 
The  square  remain  our  favorites;  but  the 
female  world  does  not  seem  to  be  of  our  miod. 
It  va  Uue  the   symmetry   of  the    pattern  is 
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spoiled  when  the  white  centre  hangs  over  one 
shoalder.  It  is  true,  the  **  longs  are  heavy 
and  very  warm,  from  being  twice  donbled. 
But  they  have  one  advantage  which  ladies 
hold  to  compensate  for  those  difficullies ;  they 
can  be  folded  to  any  size,  and  therefore  to 
suit  any  figure^ — tall  or  short,  stout  or  thin. 
We  are  assured  that,  for  one  square  shawl 
that  is  sold,  there  are  a  hundred  ^  longs." 

A  capital  machine  now  intervenes,  with 
its  labour-saving  power;  this  time,  of  French 
invention.  Formerly,  it  took  two  girls  a  whole 
day  to  cut  off  the  refuse  threads  from  the 
back  of  a  shawl.  But  this  machine,  superin- 
tended by  a  man,  does  it  in  a  minute  and  a 
half.  A  horizontal  blade  is  traversed  by 
spiral  blades  fixed  on  a  cylinder,  the  revolv- 
ing of  which  gives  to  the  blades  the  action  of 
a  pair  of  scissors.  The  man^s  office  is  to  put 
in  the  shawl,  set  the  machine  going,  and  to 
beat  down  the  refuse  as  fast  as  it  is  cut  off. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  shawl  remains 
somewhat  rough — rough  enough  to  become 
soon  a  rather  dirty  article  of  dress,  from 
the  dost  which  it  would  catch  up  and  retain. 
It  is  therefore  smoothed  by  singeing.  This 
very  offensive  process  is  performed  by  a 
man  who  must  have  gone  through  a  severe 
discipline  before  he  could  endure  his  busi- 
ness. He  heats  his  iron  (which  is  like  a 
very  large,  heavy  knife,  turned  up  at  the 
end)  red  hot,  spreads  the  shawl  on  a  table 
rather  larger  than  itself,  and  passes  the 
red-hot  iron  over  the  surface,  with  an  even 
and  not  very  rapid  movement  What  would 
that  Egyptian  dragoman  have  said,  who, 
being  asked  to  iron  out  an  English  clergy- 
man's white  ducks,  burned  off  the  right  leg 
with  the  first  touch  of  his  box-iron  1  That 
box-iron  was  not  red  hot,  nor  anything  like 
it ;  yet  there  is  no  such  destruction  here. 
There  is  only  the  brown  dust  fizzing.  Pah  ! 
that's  enough  !  let  us  go  somewhere  else. 

In  a  light  upper  room,  women  and  girls 
are  at  work,  sittin?  on  low  stools, each  with 
a  shawl  stretched  tightly  over  her  knees. 
Some  of  these  are  darning  with  the  utmost 
nicety,  any  cracks,  thin  places,  or  **  faults  "  in 
the  fabric;  darning  each  in  its  exact  colour. 
Some  are  putting  silk  fringes  upon  the  printed 
shawls,  tacking  them  in  with  a  needle,  mea- 
sariufl^  each  length  by  eye  and  touch,  and  then 
knotting,  or,  as  it  is  called,  ^  netting  "  the 
lengths  by  cross-ties.  One  diminutive  girl  of 
nearly  ten,  is  doing  this  with  wonderful  quick- 
ness, as  she  sits  by  her  mother's  knee.  The 
girls  do  not  come  to  work  before  this  age  : 
nor  the  boys  before  twelve.  In  other  rooms 
women  are  seated  at  tables  or  leaning  over 
them,  twisting  the  frin^ires  of  plaid  shawls,  or 
pict'ing  out  knots  and  blemishes  with  pincers, 
and  brushing  all  clean  and  then  folding  them, 
with  sheets  uf  stiff  piisteboard  between,  ready 
for  the  find  pressure  in  the  hydraulic  press, 
which  m-ikes  them  fit  for  the  shop. 

The  fabric  for  the  printed  shawls  is  lijjfht 
and  thin,  in  comparison  with  the  woven.    The 


thinness  is  various  ;  from  the  bardge  to  the 
lightest  gossamer  that  will  bear  the  pressure 
of  the  block.  The  whole  importance  of  the 
production  consists  in  the  printing ;  for  tlie 
fabric  is  simple  and  common  enough.  A  man 
can  weave  ten  yards  per  day  of  the  barege; 
and  the  silk  gauze,  striped  or  plain,  requires 
no  particular  remark. 

The  designing  is  done  with  the  same  pains 
and  care  as  for  the  genuine  shawl,  but  the 
range  of  subjects  is  larger.    While  something 
of  the  Oriental  character  of  the  shawl  pat- 
terns must  be  preserved,  much  of  the  beauty 
of  French  figured  silks  and  brocades  and  em- 
broidery may  be  admitted.     Thus  the  design- 
ing and  colouring-rooms  contain   much  that 
pleases  the  eye,  though  one  does  not  see  there 
the  means  and  appliances   which   fill  some 
apartment  or   another  of   Birmingham    fac- 
tories— ^the  casts  from  the  antique,  the  volumes 
of  plates,  the  flower  in  water,  and  so  on. 
The  preparation  of  the  blocks  for  printing, 
and  yet  more  the  application  of  them,  re- 
minded us  of  the  paper-staining,  which  we 
had  certainly  never  thought  of  before  in  con- 
nexion with  shawls.     The  wood  used  is  lime- 
wood.    Some  of  the  blocks  are  chiselled  and 
picked  out,  like  those  of  the  paper-stainer. 
The  cast-blocks  are  more  curious.      A  punch 
is  used,  the  point  or  needle  of  which  is  kept 
hot  by  a  flame,  from  which   the   workman's 
head  is  defended  by  a  shield  of  metal.     He 
burns  holes  by  puncturing    with   this    hot 
needle  along  all  the  outlines  of  the  block  he 
holds  in  his  hands,  much  as    a  little   child 
pricks  outlines  on  paper  on  a  horse-hair  chair- 
bottom.    There  is  a  groove  along  the  face  of 
each  block,  to  allow  the  metal  to  run  in.    The 
burned  blocks  are  screwed  tight  in  a  press, 
their  joined  tops  forming  a  saucer,  into  which 
the  molten  metal  (composed  of  tin,  bismuth, 
and  lead)  is  poured.    In  it  ffoes,  and  down  the 
grooves,  penetrating  into  all  the  burnt  holes ; 
and,  of  course,  when  cool,  furnishing  a  cast  of 
the  patterns  desired,  in  the  form  of  upright 
thorns  or  spikes  on    a  metallic   ground   or 
plate.    These  plates  are  filed  smooth  at  the 
back,  and  fixea  on  wood,  and  you  have  the 
blocks  ready  to  print  from  ;  one  representing 
one  colour,  another  another,  and  so  on,  tiU 
the  plates  for  a  single  shawl  of  many  colours 
may  mount  up  in  value  to  a  very  large  sum. 

Before  printing,  the  fabric  has  been  well 
washed ;  the  barege  being  passed,  by  machi- 
nery, over  cylinders  which  apply  and  squeeze 
out  a  wash  of  soap,  soda,  and  glue.  All 
roughnesses  had  previoiuly  been  remoTed 
by  a  ** cropping"  maehtn^  AA^  ^'ll'Vt 
it  comes  to  the  printfo^  *^  ^ 

treated  maeh  Kke  e 
is  all  very  well ;  b* 
case  of  a  ehowt* 
incident  in  the 
hangiog  woair 
Are  ladieel^ 
they   are 
weardbtoo 
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knows  how  it  is,  but  the  fact  is  certain, 
that  a  good  steaming,  at  a  tremendous  heat, 
fixes  the  colours  by  some  chemical  action, 
without  in  the  least  hurting  their  lustre : 
so  the  shawls  go  into  the  steaming-box,  and 
come  out  of  it  able  to  bear  as  many  washings 
as  you  please,  without  any  chance  of  colour. 
After  drying,  in  a  heat  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  decrees,  they  go  up  stairs  to  be  surrey ed, 
fringed,  folded,  and  pressed. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the  fat,  easy,  lazy 
Bokharian,  and  the  slim,  lithe,  patient  Hin- 
doo, should  not  come  to  Paisley,  and  see  how 
shawls  are  made  there.  To  the  one,  shaving 
his  camel  on  the  plain,  and  the  other,  throw- 
ing his  antique  shuttle  under  the  palm,  how 
strange  would  be  the  noise,  and  the  stench, 
and  the  speed,  and  the  numbers  employed, 
and  the  amount  of  production !  To  the  one 
it  may  be  the  work  of  years  to  famish  to  the 
travelling  merchant  strips  of  eight  inches 
wide,  enough  to  make  a  shawl ;  and  to  the 
other,  the  production  of  such  an  article  is  an 
event  in  life;  while  here,  at  Paisley,  if  the 
pattern  requires  months,  the  weaving  of  the 
most  genuine  and  venerable  kind  occupies 
only  a  week.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
simple  and  patient  Oriental  will  be  driven 
out  of  the  market  by  as,  because  there  is  no 
promise,  at  present,  of  our  overtaking  their 
excellence.  We  hope  there  will  be  room  in 
the  world  of  fashion  for  them  and  us  for 
ever — (the  •*  for  ever "  of  that  world).  We 
shall  not  go  back  to  their  methods,  and  it  is 
not  very  likely  that  they  should  come  up  to 
ours  ;  so  we  shall  probably  each  go  on  in  our 
own  way,  which  is  what  everybody  likes  best. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  FLOWERS. 


The  Coffee  Estate  on  which  I  resided  as 
manager,  was  situated  in  one  uf  the  wildest 
and  most  beautiful  districts  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  elevated  far  above  the  burning  low- 
lands,  where  fragrant  spices  and  waving 
palms  told  of  rich  soils  and  balmy  winds. 
The  plantation  was  on  a  broad  table-land, 
fully  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  forty  miles  removed  from  the 
only  European  town  in  the  interior,  and  at 
least  ten  miles  from  any  other  white  man*s 
dwelling.  Within  a  short  walk  of  the  lower 
boundary  of  my  property  was  a  small  Kandyan 
village,  containing  withm  itself  the  very  pith 
and  marrow  of  Cingalese  society — n  true  type 
of  the  entire  community  of  the  island.  As  I 
mixed  so  unreservedly  and  frequently  with 
the  people,  and  saw  so  much  of  their  every- 
day-life, it  may  be  interesting  to  some  to  see  a 
faint  outline  drawn  of  this  place. 

Mulwattie,  which  was  its  name,  signifies 
literally,  "  a  garden  of  flowers,"  and  such  in 
truth  it  was,  when  I  first  visited  it.  The 
reader  roust  not  suppose  it  a  place  bearing 
the  most  remote  resemblance  to  any  coliec- 

t/ofl  of  houses  in  this  country.     There  is  not  ^      ^ 

Bach  a  thing  as  a  row  of  hou&e&  ot  Yvvils  V>  \)Aw^  ^nv^x  ^\^^  >^«\.*vcv  ^<^\x<&ti^  tbou^h  there 


seen :  shops  are  unknown  in  that  primitive 
place,  and  until  later  years,  no  such  incubos 
as  a  tavern-keeper,  or  arrack  renter  was 
known  there.  Every  little  hut  or  cottage 
was  carefully  shaded  from  the  view  of  its 
neighbour;  fairly  established  on  its  own 
account — so  much  so,  as  though  tJie  inmates 
had  written  up  in  barbarous  Cinfcaleae 
characters,  **No  connexion  with  the  honse 
next  door."  I  never  could  lenrn  that  there 
was  any  superstition  among  Cingalese  hnt- 
builders  as  to  the  variation  in  the  aspects  of 
their  domiciles,  but  certain  it  was  that  no  two 
dwellings  faced  precisely  the  same  points  of 
the  compass.  One  would  be  north-east,  and 
the  nearest  to  it  would  be  north-east  and  by 
east :  you  might  fancy  you  had  found  Another 
facing  a  similar  point,  but  on  a  careful  obser- 
vation you  would  see  that  you  could  not 
make  it  any  better  than  north-east  and  by 
east-half-east  I  tried  the  experiment  for  a 
long  time,  but  was  compelled  at  length  to 
give  It  up.  I  had  regularly  ''boxed  the 
compass  **  round  the  entire  village. 

Partly  from  long  established  custom*  and 
partly  n-om  a  desire  of  shading  their  dwell- 
ings from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  Kandjant 
bury  their  isolated  huts  beneath  a  dense  mast 
of  the  rankest  vegetation.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance not  a  sign  of  human  habitation  cooM 
be  traced  were  it  not  for  the  thickly  growiog 
topes  of  bananas,  areka  palms,  and  bruZ 
fruit-trees,  which  are  ever  found  around  and 
above  their  quiet  abodes. 

Mai  wattle  formed  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule  In  this  respect ;  it  was  as  snogly 
hedged  and  fenced,  and  grown  over,  as  wai 
Robinson  Crusoe's  dwelling  after  the  visits  of 
the  savages.  Every  tiny  hut  appeared  to 
possess  a  maze  of  its  own  for  the  expreai 
purpose  of  perplexing  all  new-comen, 
especially  white  men.  The  entire  villa^  cBd 
not  cover  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  squaie 
mile,  yet  it  would  have  puzzled  any  livio; 
thing  but  a  bird  to  have  visited  all  the  oot- 
ta^es  in  less  time  than  half  a  day,  and  veiy 
giddy,  tiring  work  it  would  have  been. 

Small  as  was  this  primitive  community,  it 
hnd  its  superiors.  The  leading  men  were  the 
priest  of  the  little  Buddhist  Vihara,  or  shrine ; 
and  the  Korale  or  headman.  I  will  not  dis- 
tress the  reader  by  putUug  the  names  of  these 
men  in  print,  as  they  would  be  perfectly 
unpronounceable,  and,  moreover,  as  lengthy 
as  the  approaches  to  their  own  dwellings. 
The  entire  names  of  one  Cingalese  community 
would  fill  a  moderately-sized  volume.  I  will 
therefore  only  speak  of  these  men  as  the 
Priest  and  the  Korale. 

I'ho  latter  was  rather  a  respectable  man,  as 
ih\n<rn  go  in  Ceylon  ;  he  was  negatively  irre- 
proachable in  character.  He  had  certainly 
never  committed  murder  or  theft  on  the 
Queen's  highway.  Perjury  had  not  been 
charged  against  him,  and  as  for  the  faithful 
discharv^e   of  his  few  official  duties,   no  one 
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were  some  rather  curious  tales  afloat  on  the 
subject  of  the  last  assessment  on  rice-lands. 
At  the  office  of  the  Government  agent  of  the 
district  he  was  believed  to  be  as  active  and 
honest  as  nine>tenths  of  the  native  headmen, 
though  to  be  sure,  that  w:is  not  saying  very 
much  for  him.  The  villagers  looked  up  to 
him  with  the  utmost  veneration  and  respect, 
and  no  wonder,  for  on  his  fiat  depended  the 
amount  of  rice-tax  their  lands  were  to  pay. 
He  was  a  venerable-looking  old  gentleman, 
with  a  flowing  white  beard,  a  keen  quiet  eye, 
and  an  easy-going  habit  that  might  have  been 
called  dignity  or  laziness.  It  was  his  duty 
to  render  to  the  Government  officers  a  just 
account  of  the  industry,  if  such  a  term  can  be 
applied  to  anything  Cingalese,  of  his  village ; 
to  furnish  returns  of  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  the  population ;  to  give  notice  of  all  crimes 
and  offences  committed,  and  in  short,  to 
represent  the  local  government  in  minor 
detaila.  For  all  this,  no  salary  was  paid  him. 
He  was  satisfled  with  the  honour  of  the 
office ;  and  yet,  strange  to  tell,  this  Korale 
had  80  far  increased  his  property  by  gaining 
nothing,  that  he  was  a  man  of  some  substance 
when ilefl the  place,  owning  some  hundreds 
of  cattle,  and  rich  in  pasture  lands.  Educa- 
tion waa  unknown  to  him  ;  he  could  scratch 
a  little  Cingalese  on  the  dried  leaves  used  in 
place  of  paper,  and  I  believe  could  count  as 
far  as  ten.  His  most  complicated  accounts 
were  all  on  a  decimal  system,  and  by  the  aid 
of  numerous  symbols  known  but  to  himself, 
and  the  erudition  of  the  friendly  priest,  he 
contrived  to  transact  a  multitude  of  statisti- 
cal business  with  the  authorities. 

The  abode  of  this  old  patriarch  would  have 
famished  a  study  for  a  lover  of  the  antique. 
Everything  seemed  in  keeping  with  his  long 
white  beard.  The  doors  and  windows,  the 
couches  and  three-legged  table,  all  were  hoary 
with  years.  Even  the  atmosphere  had  a 
musty  smell  about  it,  as  though  it  had  been 
keeping  him  company  ever  smce  he  was  a 
little  boy. 

In  the  midst  of  thick  foliage,  as  bright 
and  green  as  the  cottage  was  dark  and 
cankery,  it  seemed  at  a  distance  like  a  huge 
wart  on  the  rich  vegetation.  The  coflee,  the 
banana,  the  cotton,  the  jambo,  the  paw-paw, 
besides  an  infinity  of  other  useful  things, 
grew  in  wild  profusion.  Of  what  we 
should  call  ga^en  he  had  none,  nor  did  he 
need  any,  for  the  friendly  villagers  kept  his 
daily  wants  amply  supplied  from  their  own 
little  scanty  patches.  At  early  dawn,  the 
little  narrow  pathway  leading  circuitously 
to  his  door,  might  be  seen  tracked  by  men, 
women,  and  children,  laden  with  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  eggs,  for  the  Konile's larder; 
he  might  well  grow  stout  and  glossy,  and 
contented  with  his  lot.  There  was  such  a 
supply  of  vegetable  diet  introduced  through 
his  crazy  old  doorway  each  morning,  as  might 
have  fully  satisfied  the  vegetarians  of  Great 
Britain,  with  something  to  spare  for  the  pigs. 


But  the  old  gentleman  disposed  of  it  all ;  for 
he  had  a  little  colony  of  feudal  dependants 
hanging  about  his  heels,  living,  or  rather 
existing,  in  low  cattle-sheds  behind  his  own 
barn  of  a  place.  These  serfs  tracked  him 
wherever  he  went;  one  held  a  paper  um- 
brella or  a  talipot  leaf  over  him,  in  his  walks  ; 
another  carried  his  stick  of  office ;  one  beat 
ofl*  the  musquitoes ;  another  fanned  him  to 
sleep  with  a  punkah.  In  short  they  did 
everything  for  him,  save  eat  and  sleep  ;  and 
these  functions  he  performed  for  himself  to 
perfection. 

The  old  Korale  was  generally  pleased  with 
my  visits,  for  they  added  to  his  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  little  community.  He  lived 
quite  alone;  his  wife  had  been  dead  some 
yeare,  and  he  had  lost  his  only  child  by  fever. 
His  days  were  mostly  passed  in  sleeping, 
smoking,  and  eating,  varied  occasionally  with 
a  stroll  round  his  rice*flelds,  or  those  of  his 
neighboura.  It  was  seldom  that  he  visited 
Kandy,  the  ancient  capital :  as  for  Colombo, 
or  any  part  of  the  aea-coast,  the  wildest 
freaks  of  bis  imagination  would  never  induce 
him  to  contemplate  a  journey  so  far  from  the 
spot  of  his  birth. 

It  was  a  curious  sight  to  behold  this  ancient 
being  leaoing  such  a  hedge-hog  existence: 
rolling  himself  up  in  indolence  after  every 
meal  of  rice  and  curry,  in  his  little,  darkened, 
cavern-like  verandah ;  and  there,  if  no  guest 
arrived,  falling  asleep,  until  the  next  meal 
aroused  him  from  his  torpor.  I  have  found 
him  thus,  clad  in  semi-barbaric  pomp,  reeking 
with  dirt  and  swelled  with  importance,  in  a 
balloon-shaped  Kandyan  hat,  a  flowing  robe 
and  loose  jacket,  with  shoulder-of-mutton 
sleeves  fastened  by  silver  bangles  ;  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  white  muslin,  wrapped,  fold  upon 
fold,  around  his  waist  A  pretty  little  moun- 
tain stream  fell  trickling  and  babbling  past 
the  door,  over  stones  and  sticks,  and  flowera 
and  herbs,  until  it  was  lost  in  the  rice-fields 
below^,  playing  and  gambolling  as  though  each 
tiny  wave  hiul  been  some  frolicsome  wood- 
nymph.  Little  could  be  seen  from  that  shady 
porta!,  and  not  much  more  heard,  beyond  the 
hum  of  myriad  insects  and  the  distant  cry  of 
birds  of  the  jungle. 

Often  have  I  sat  with  the  Korale  chatting 
on  local  and  other  matters,  for  he  was  a  man 
of  gossip,  though  of  limited  ideas.  I  tried  in 
vain  to  make  him  underetand  the  position 
and  importance  of  other  countries ;  of  their 
great  superiority  to  the  Kandyans,  and  of  the 
features  which  distinguished  us  people  of  the 
west  from  Orientals.  He  could  not  be  per- 
suaded that  Europe  was  laiser,  or  a  bettor 
place  than  Ceylon;  that  better  eom  aad 
vegetables  were  grown  in  Englaaii  t^ 
the  Kandyan  hills ;  or  that  a  mod 
room  was  a  more  comforliUtt 
than  a  Cingalese  Konle*s  reeeptf 
earthen  floor  and  leafy  oeilin 
scription  of  polilica  he  bad  gl 
from  the  reported  contents  < 
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newspapers,  very  democratic  in  its  principles. 
He  had  an  inkling  that  things  were  not  going 
on  as  they  should  do,  and  that  a  republic 
mast  be  the  sort  of  government  suited  to  the 
present  wants  of  man.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
he  connected  with  his  ideas  of  reform  a  return 
to  those  things  which  the  liberality  of  the 
British  Government  had  abolished,  forced 
labour  and  flogging  at  the  discretion  of  the 
headmen ! 

The  priest  was  of  a  far  different  stamp : 
not  an  educated  man,  in  an  European  sense  of 
the  word;  but  still  with  some  glimmering 
of  mind  within ;  just  serving  to  render  in- 
ternal darkness  visible.  He,  of  course,  could 
read  fluently;  for  it  was  a  portion  of  his 
duties  to  recite  verses  of  their  Pitakas  or 
sacred  writings,  morning  and  evening,  in 
the  Vihara.  He  possessed  a  fair  share  of 
curiosity,  and  a  desire  to  know  something 
of  other  places  and  things.  Nay,  more,  he 
frequently  heard  me  re^  a  whole  chapter 
of  the  Scriptures,  with  which  he  was  much 
pleased,  and  frankly  admitted  that  Christianity 
was  the  best  relimon  next  to  Buddhism. 

His  Vihara  ana  dwelling  were  at  one  end  of 
the  range  of  little  hills,  on  the  slopes  of 
which  the  village  of  Malwattie  was  situated, 
though  above  them  considerably.  It  was  the 
only  roof  covered  by  tiles;  and,  unlike  the 
rest,  might  be  seen  at  some  distance,  peeping 
out  from  amidst  a  whole  bunch  of  foliage. 
To  arrive  at  it  the  traveller  had  to  wend  his 
way  along  a  weary  length  of  loose  stones 
that  led  over  low  swampy  ground,  round  the 
edges  of  rice-fields,  and  up  the  sides  of  rather 
steep  hills — a  slip  from  which  bid  fair  to 
plunge  the  wayfarer  down  some  very  ugly 
places.  It  was  a  path  that  should  be  trodden 
Dy  none  but  a  tight-rope  dancer,  or  a  native 
of  the  country. 

The  view  from  the  door  of  the  shrine  was 
highly  picturesque,  commanding  a  survey  of 
many  miles  of  mountain,  forest,  and  prairie 
country,  through  which  herds  of  cattle  were 
dotted  like  so  many  very  small  mice.  His 
abode  was  mean  in  the  extreme,  with  scarce 
sufficient  to  make  life  supportable.  The  rules 
of  his  order  forbad  him  to  acquire  any  pro- 
perty, and  he  subsisted  from  day  to  day  on 
charity — just  as  did  his  friend  the  Korale, 
though  needing  it  much  more. 

The  priest  often  visited  me  in  the  plan- 
tation, and  examined  with  much  curiosity 
the  various  books  and  pictures  about  the 
bungalow.  On  one  of  these  occasions  an 
incident  occurred  which  threatened  at  first 
to  cut  short  our  intimacy ;  but  was  even- 
tually forgotten  or  laughed  at.  I  had 
frequently  pressed  my  yellow-robed  friend  to 
partake  of  my  meat,  and  taste  a  little  port 
wine,  of  which  I  knew  most  of  these  people 
are  very  fond — but  in  vain  ;  he  professed  the 
utmost  dislike  to  any  strong  drink,  inde- 
Mndently  of  the  restriction  laid  on  them  by 
Jieir  rules.  One  day,  while  conversing  with 
dm,  1  waa  called  away  to  the  coff^^-store  i 


by  one  of  the  labourers,  and  left  him  alone, 
sitting  by  my  little  jungle  sideboard.  As  I 
was  returning  immediately  afterwards,  and 
when  near  the  door,  I  heard  a  great  coughing 
and  spluttering,  and  strange  cnoking  Doiaea. 
Upon  entering,  I  found  the  priest  almost  dead 
with  a  fit  of  coughing.  He  had  staggered 
against  the  wall,  his  eyes  were  streaming 
with  water,  his  hands  clenched  together, 
while,  down  hia  long  golden  robes,  a  jet  black 
stream  had  found  its  sable  way.  A  bottle 
lay  at  his  feet.  The  truth  flashed  across  me 
in  a  moment.  The  wary  priest  had  gone  to 
my  sideboard  to  steal  a  taste  of  the  forbidden 
wine,  and  had,  unfortunately,  taken  a  good 
draught  from  a  quart  bottle  of  ink. 

Next  in  village  importance  to  the  characters 
already  named  was  one  Ranghanay,  the  head 
constaole,  deputy-sherifi*,  tax-collector,  and 
there  is  no  saying  what  besides.  He  was 
right-hand  man  of  the  Korale,  not  quite  so 
stout,  but  more  thick-headed,  save  when  his 
own  interest  was  concerned,  and  then  it  was 
remarkable  how  his  faculties  brightened  «p, 
and  illuminated  the  social  atmosphere  of 
Malwattie.  Ronghamy  was  not  a  native  of 
the  village,  nor  of  the  district ;  nobody 
seemed  to  know  whence  he  came,  except  the 
Korale,  and  he  had  long  since  forgotten. 
The  hydra-headed  official  had  a  oumeroos 
progeny  of  Ranghamies  of  both  sexea,  besides 
a  large  herd  of  sleek,  well-favoared  cattle ; 
yet,  oddly  enough,  he  had  neither  lands 
whereon  to  pasture  the  one,  nor  naluj 
wherewith  to  feed  and  clothe  the  other.  Still 
they  were  all  fed,  and  clothed,  and  postured. 
The  junior  head-constable,  and  the  little 
female  deputy-sheriffs,  and  the  tax-collectors 
in  arms,  were  chid  in  whiter  robes  than  any 
other  young  villagers.  As  for  the  cattle, 
they  might  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Smith- 
field  show,  and  won  all  the  prizes  by  several 
stones  of  fat  Whether  they  grew  thus  eorpo- 
lent  from  any  miraculous  interference  of 
Buddha,  or  were  fattened  by  some  scientific 
process  upon  constables*  broken  stavea  and 
collectors'  decayed  tax-books,  or  whether  they 
were  daily  driven  upon  other  people's  lands, 
who  dared  not  complain  to  the  Komle,  and 
if  they  did,  could  not  expect  the  head- con- 
stable to  impound  his  own  bullocks ; — which 
of  these  might  have  been  the  cose,  I  never 
learnt,  though  I  had  my  suspicions  in  the 
matter.  Ranghamy  was  said  to  have  realised 
considerable  sums  by  hiring  out  his  cattle  to 
the  moormen,  who  convey  rice  and  salt  from 
the  sea-coast  on  pock-bullocks  to  the  interior. 
Of  this  prosperity  his  dwelling  gave  abundant 
proof,  for  he  had  not  only  English  crockery 
and  cutlery,  but  a  decanter  mysteriously 
covered  up  with  a  floor  mat,  in  which  it  was 
vvhiHpered  wine  was  once  seen.  Two  pictures 
in  frames,  in  glaring  colours,  graced  the  walls; 
while  on  a  kind  of  shelf  was  placed,  by  way 
<>f  ornament,  a  chemises  white  oiotmeut  iar 
with  a  fiided  gilt  label. 

Not    far  removed    from   the  constable 
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loealitv  ana  ciinniiy  of  ••ffi^o.  yyu^  the   viiiarc' ' 
peon  ^invi    po&t-h.iiot-r.   as   rrapi-Vs?  nna  Lsry 
as   :.T!y  wli^in    ihi-    oi'Tiini!  pri'vinc^   of  ihr  : 
islriDii.  .ind  ih^;    is  s-'ivini:  &   r«"»i:«rl   3(^1.    li 
woujd   have   hi**-*    f.  tiiifivr.  t   ihinj"  lit    hav<«  ■ 
ahoun  lh.'»l  Pnni-hi  vr.'..i:-,  ihi-  posi-holrfor.  did 
any  thin  jv  li"*  iT;liilo   him  lo  'hr  n.'irnc  ^i-y-ind 
beitoxnrii:  an  Oivasior.:*!    kick    or.   :hi-   !(-:;.i  •- 1 
carriers   or  riinnors   .'.>   thev  iLiswd  through 
the  villaiTe :  ti^i  the  m.'in   ir"i» ".!»'■  in:    at    ri-* 
ceiring    no    more    lh:;n    five    rix-doT.ftrfv,  »'r 
seven  shillinjjs  and  sixDj-nce  a  mor.lh.  for  The 
diseharire  of  these  oniTous  duiii»^     Pi:rchov-  = 
ralle    had  a   rather  busiiini:  iiiilv  wifo,  wii.^  j 
did  all  the  heavy  work  for  h:n.  t xcfp:  Lhe  i 
kicking:  the  pips,  thr  ^rden.  the  foivis.  aM  ; 
were  in  her  char^re,  and   while   she  and  ihi* ' 
very    small    children  cooked  the  n^eaK  and 
kept    the    house    in    onier.    their    lord    and 
master  lay  on  his  back,  or  beat  the  tom-ii^m 
or  native   drum,  or   perhaps  g-nmbled  wiih  a 
nei^hboor  for  a  few  cop|H'r  challifs. 

Tlie  remainder  of  the  viHajre  was  made  up 
of  families  ^*nerally  p<ior  enough,  who  de- 
rived their  sole  support  from  the  produce  of 
their  patrimonial  lands.  In  s^nvral  instances 
the  domestic  arrangfcments  of  these  people. 
with  a  view  of  keeping  their  little  property 
from  dwindling  au-ay  by  frequent  subdi- 
visions, were  singular  enou^rh  to  an  English 
mind.  There  were  two  or  three  households 
in  which  several  brothers  had  but  one  wife 
amongst  them,  and,  more  singular  still,  they 
appeared  to  dwell  together  most  harmoniously. 

A  picture  of  one  of  these  groups  is  a  por- 
trait of  them  all.  Poor  to  abject  miser}*  in 
all  but  rice  and  a  few  fine  grains,  these  people 
are  invariably  landholders,  some  of  them  on 
an  infinitesimally  small  scale.  At  times  the 
family  will  be  large,  swelled  by  the  addition  of 
an  aged  grandfather  or  grandmother,  or  some 
such  relation,  and  with,  generally,  a  numomus 
progenv  of  all  ages.  Beyond  the  culture  of 
their  rice,  of  primary  importance,  the  space 
that  produc<;s  their  few  additional  necessaries, 
sach  as  chillies,  tobacco,  and  fine  grain,  is 
little  enough.  A  few  of  them  possessed  one 
or  two  buffaloes ;  most  of  them  had  a  cari- 
cature of  a  pig  and  a  few  scarecrows  of  fowls; 
but  there  was  only  one  milch  cow  in  the 
entire  range  of  Malwattie. 

It  was  truly  astonishing  to  seu  how  early 
the  young  children  were  put  to  t'lsks  of 
strength.  The  boys  were  made  to  look  after 
the  buffaloes  and  the  rice-fields,  while  the 
girls  were  set  to  weave  mats,  pound  the  rice 
from  the  husk,  fetch  water,  and  such  work. 
Often  have  I  seen  a  little  delicate  child,  six 
or  seven  years  of  age,  stagijering  up  a  tolerably 
steep  path,  with  an  infant  placed  astride 
xu:ross  its  little  hip,  and  a  huge  earthen  chattie 
of  water  on  its  head.  Such  early  toils  as  this, 
equally  early  marriage,  and  generally  poor 
and  scanty  diet,  lead  to  one  inevitable  result 
—premature  old  age,  and  histened  d«s'ith. 

There  w.is  but  one  exception  to  the  same- 
ness   of    the    population    of    Malwattie ;    it 


ciinsisted  of  a  small  hoirschold.  i)f  t  far  fron; 
the  fool  of  the  hili  near  the  Vih;ini.  and 
(•los('?y  adjoining  The  biilioi-k-tmck  or  ^i-i.iii*- 
p:ith  Ipfiding  past  my  est:ite  from  the  high- 
road. HiTtv.  beneath  r,  pretty  t(»pr  of  nrvi-r- 
fading  t^'f!S.  where  biossom  and  fmiu  and 
swrt'U-si  perfumes  playi'd  rheir  p!»rl  lil. 
throngh  the  year,  dwell  n  blind  old  mar.  and 
{lis  pretty  grand -d:* ugh t^T.  Of  their  tiistoni- 
I  had  gleani-rj  but  lifiU-.  jus!  sntVi^'ient  to 
make  mi-  feel  an  interest  in  ihc-ir  weltiire. 
The  liny  h:il  they  dwell  in  was  rot  more 
d"..v.inr.l:ve  than  neai:  so  clean,  and  wliit^. 
/ind  fresh  within :  ^^■itholil..  all  was  lieauty 
.'.ni  or»^iT.  Had  a  whole  legion  ot  mountAin 
syiphs  and  wood  nymphs  bci-n  busily  employed 
aSoni  the  place  all  night  long  and  every  night, 
it  could  not  have  been  kept  in  more  pi»rfivt 
and  pii-turesque  nealnes,s.  The  little  fence 
around  the  collage  v  as  s>o  nicely  trimmed  ; 
the  gardi-r.  in  fn:»ni  so  well  swept  and  watere*!  ; 
the  orange  and  lemon  trees  «*■»  carefully 
t^^nded  and  alwa\*s  so  deIighlo«i  to  boar 
plenty  of  fruit  for  dear  little  Dtvhis  to 
gather,  that  they  didnU  bend  and  dn^op  with 
the  heavy  clusters  of  golden  wealth  as  some 
trees  would  have  done,  but  actuallv  d.'»nce»l 
and  leapcil  about  in  the  morning  an^)  evening 
breezes,  as  though  their  bnrilen  were  no 
burden,  but  a  canital  joke. 

Pretty  little  Divhio,  gentle  little  rKvhie, 
was  not  more  than  ten  years  of  age  when  I 
first  made  her  .nequunttnce,  one  hot  morning 
in  tlie  dry  season.  I  caught  her  gathering 
some  oleander  bU^ssonis  and  nvu^s,  and 
country  jessamine,  .ind  thought  1  had  never 
seen  anything  half  so  lovely.  K-irring  her 
colour.  I  rein^ni  in  my  pony  and  askin)  her 
for  a  <{raught  of  wat^'r;  instead  of  looking 
alarmed,  as  most  of  her  class  do  when  thus 
aci*osted,  she  smiled  good.naturedly,  and 
trippcil  into  the  little  cotUig^*.  I  was  otf  my 
n.ig  .ind  in  the  prt»tty  llowor-gnMen  when 
siie  came  out  with  a  ctvoa-nut  shell  of — not 
water  but,  bless  the  dcir  child — f(>aming  rich 
white  goats*  milk.  1  am  not  quite  sure,  but 
I  rather  think  1  must  have  kissetl  her  as  I 
returned  her  the  homely  1i;igon  :  at  any  rate, 
we  became  the  best  of  friemls,  and  it  ende^i 
in  IWhie  Uiking  me  to  see  her  old  blind 
grandfather,  who  was  busily  working  at  a 
ni't  of  some  sort*  and  then  to  inspect  one  of 
the  neate'*t  little  f.irm-yanls  I  had  ever  st*en 
out  of  old  Kngland.  The  whole  place  was  a 
p«*rfect  miracle  of  industry  and  neatness,  and 
I  could  not  help  .isking  how  she  man.-igtsl  to 
keep  it  so.  It  appeared  that  their  neighbours 
assist od.  .it  cert.iin  M»a»tms,  in  working  the 
garilen  and  bringing  it  into  gooil  onior.  and 
that  the  old  man  Iielpod  her  to  oarry  the 
w.iter  from  the  liltlo  Kimboo  'tptMil.  wh'wh 
the  vilhigi»rs  had  fixed  tor  them  Xo  eonvoy  a 
supply  from  the  hill  stroam  at  some  distanoo. 
io  the  extriMuity  of  their  projHMty. 

They  appe:m»d  to  be  in  w.int  \^\'  nolhii^g 
th.it  could  make  them  eomt*i»rt«ble ;  as  to 
money,   they    had    little    enough,   thoir  solo 
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earninjra  being  from  the  sale  of  her  goats' 
milk,  tlowers,  and  fruit,  to  wayside  travellers. 
She  assured  mc,  that  when  the  pilgrims 
passed  on  their  way  to  the  sacred  foot- 
print on  Adam's  Peak,  she  sold  as  many 
flowers  and  as  much  fruit  as  the  garden 
could  produce,  and  enabled  them  to  be  quite 
extravagant  in  white  cloths  and  hand- 
kerchiefs. 

From  that  time  forward,  I  never  passed 
through  Malwattie  without  a  draught  of 
fresh  milk,  and  a  little  bouquet  gathered  by 
Dochie*s  own  tiny  hand.  At  length,  it  camo 
to  my  dismounting  regularly,  and,  in  course 
of  time,  amongst  other  things  we  talked  of, 
were  books  and  knowledge.  Her  dark, 
bright  eyes  sparkled  as  I  told  her  what 
wonders  she  might  learn  if  she  could  but 
read  English  books.  This  strange  art  was 
now  her  sole  thought,  and  one  day  she  found 
courage  to  ask  me  how  she  could  learn  it.  I 
hesitated,  for  I  did  not  quite  see  how  to  help 
her :  but  when  I  offered  to  send  her  a  book 
with  the  English  alphabet,  and  moreover  to 
teach  her  to  read  the  letters,  her  joy  was  un- 
bounded. In  a  few  months  my  pupil  had  not 
only  mastered  the  alphabet,  out  could  spell 
small  words,  and  knew  several  short  sentences. 
Not  content  with  this,  I  talked  to  her  of 
religion,  and  explained  the  nature  and  history 
of  Christianity,  as  well  as  my  ability  allowed 
me.  I  was  not  quite  so  successful  here,  but 
I  was  content  to  pave  the  way  for  future 
labourers,  and  rejoiced  to  find  her  always 
anxious  for  truth. 

It  was,  I  think,  quite  a  year  after  my  first 
acquaintance  with  Dochie,  that  one  morning 
I  alighted  as  usual,  and  was  surprisd  to  find 
my  pupil  absent,  and  in  her  place  a  young 
Cingalese  man,  evidently  of  the  low  country. 
My  surprise  was  equalled  by  his  own.  In  a 
minute  after,  Dochie  came  Dounding  in  with 
eggs  and  milk,  and  some  little  light  cakes 
just  prepared  for  the  stranger,  who,  I  then 
perceived,  had  his  arm  bandaged,  and  alto- 
gether looked  fatigfued  and  ill.  I  did  not 
remain  long  that  day;  and  learned,  on  re- 
tiring to  mount  my  pony,  that  the  stranger 
had  sought  refuge  there  very  early  that 
morning,  having  in  vain  begged  through  the 
villafife  for  a  resting  place ;  he  hod  been  robbed 
and  beaten  during  the  previous  night  on  some 
lonely  track,  and  Dochie  hesitated  not  one 
moment  in  welcoming  him  within  their  little 
dwelling;  and  in  her  own  singleness  and 
purity  of  heart,  acting  the  good  Samaritan.  I 
coulcl  but  admire  her  kindness;  and  yet, 
mixed  with  admiration,  was  a  feeling  akin  to 
ealousy.  I  wished  that  it  had  been  my  fate 
to  have  been  robbed  and  beaten,  if  only  for 
the  pleasure  of  being  tended  by  the  gentle 
Dochie. 

Again  months  rolled  on,  and  the  low- 
country  stranger,  and  the  robbers,  were  all 
forgotten.  Changes  had  been,  meanwhile, 
creeping  over  the  face  of  the  hitherto  change- 
fees  Malwattie,  and  those  not  for  the  better. 


The  worst  of  all  innovations  was  the  eetabltsh- 
ment  of  an  arrack  tavern  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  village.  The  Government,  in  its  anxiety 
to  add  to  its  revenue,  and  increase  its  means 
of  developing  the  resources  of  the  country  (I 
think  that  was  what  they  termed  it),  hatd 
granted  permission  to  the  renter  of  the  srraek 
licences  for  the  Kondyan  country  to  establish 
a  few  score  additional  taverns,  one  of  which 
novelties  was  located  in  Malwattie; 'and  soon, 
where  before  had  been  quiet  coDtentment, 
was  nothing  but  brawling  riot  It  is  tme  the 
executive  presented  an  antidote  with  the 
poison,  by  establishing  a  free  school  opposite 
the  noisy  tavern :  but  education  stood  small 
chance  in  competition  with  the  arrack,  and  for 
every  new  pupil  at  the  desk,  there  was  a 
brace  of  fresh  drunkards.  This  led  to  an 
increase  in  the  duties  of  the  police,  and  soon 
after  to  a  salary  to  the  head-constable ;  crime 
was  on  the  increase ;  law-suits  were  instituted ; 
families  at  peace  for  several  generations 
became  deadly  enemies ;  and,  ere  a  year  had 
elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  the  tavern, 
the  whole  social  fabric  of  Malwattie  was  rent 
and  disrupted  into  ugly  masses. 

I  continued  to  visit  my  friends,  the  Korale 
and  the  priest,  both  of  whom,  especially  the 
latter,  spoke  bitterly  of  the  arrack  nuisance, 
and  looked  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
school  as  a  direct  attack  upon  Buddhism. 
I  saw  plainly,  however,  that  there  was 
another  and  deeper  feeling,  antagonistie  to 
the  educational  scheme,  in  the  bosoms  of 
these  leading  men  of  the  place.  They  felt 
that  by  diffusing  enlightenment  amongst  the 
poorest  of  the  villagers,  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  in  time  raise  the  masses  of  the 
people  above  the  level  of  the  head  men,  in 
which  easel  heir  influence  would  at  once  dis- 
appear. Their  unflinching  opposition  was 
but  little  needed,  for  the  native  peasants 
could  not  be  made  to  appreciate  that  know- 
ledge which  their  immediate  superiors  did 
not  possess.  Too  prone  to  take  as  their 
models  those  above  them,  the  villagers  were 
content  to  remain  as  they  knew  their  fathers 
had  been,  and  as  they  saw  their  Korales  and 
Dessaves  were.  Unfortunately  those  in 
charge  of  Government  schools  have  yet  to 
learn  that  they  have  been  toiling  with  the 
broad  end  of  the  educational  wedge  foremost; 
that  in  Eastern  countries  enlightenment  can 
only  flow  downwards,  never  upwards  :  that  to 
elevate  the  Indian  serfs,  you  must  first  im- 
prove the  intellectual  canacities  of  those 
whom  they  ever  have,  ana  ever  will  regard 
as  their  patterns. 

My  progress  with  the  flower-girl's  schooling 
was  satisfactory,  and  I  had,  besides,  the 
pleasure  of  finding  her  inclined  to  cast  aside 
the  superstitions  of  Buddha.  In  these  tasks 
I  was  at  this  time  aided  by  the  teacher  of  the 
Government  school,  a  Portuguese  Burgher, 
who  seconded  my  efforts  most  zealously. 
The  months  flew  rapidly  past,  and  twice  a 
week  found  me  and  Dochie  seated   beneath 
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the  shady  foliage  of  a  youDg  orange-tree  deep 
in  our  duties. 

It  was  quite  the  end  of  the  hot  seasoD,  that 
I  was  compelled  to  leave  my  plantation  and 
journey  across  the  country  to  the  opposite 
coast  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  in  search  of 
Malabar  labourers  to  secure  the  coming  crop. 
I  was  absent  nearly  four  months,  and  found 
myself,  one  cool  pleasant  day  in  September, 
riding  homewards  across  the  broad  open 
prairie-lands  adjoining  Malwattie.  The 
rich  foliage  of  the  jungle  and  the  gardens 
shone  as  brightly  as  ever  in  the  afternoon 
sun.  The  hiil-streams  rippled  as  pleasantly 
down  their  stony  courses.  Yet  the  village 
was  no  longer  the  spot  I  once  knew  it ; 
brawling  and  angry  words  were  easily  met 
with :  its  old  patriarchal  peace  and  simplicity 
had  departed  from  it.  I  rode  on  musingly, 
and  at  length  pulled  up  in  front  of  Docliie*8 
little  garden ;  I  started  in  my  saddle  at  ob- 
serving that  it  also  was  changed,  and  so  sadly 
changed.  The  friendly  orange-tree,  with  its 
yellow  fruit  and  its  pleasant  shade,  was  not 
there.  The  oleanders  were  drooping  to  the 
ground;  some  of  the  fence  was  torn  down, 
and  a  vile  black  bullock,  that  I  could  have 
maasacred  on  the  spot,  was  cruelly  browsing 
over  the  flower  beds.  The  door  was  closed ; 
the  shatters  were  fastened.  I  imagined  all 
sorts  of  calamities  to  have  happen^,  every- 
thing, in  short,  but  what  was  actually  the 
case.  I  made  one  brief  inspection  of  the 
now  neglected  place;  then  mounted  my 
pony,  and  rode  homewards,  feariog  lest 
some  villager  should  break  to  me  the  tale 
of  sorrow. 

It  was  nearly  evening  when  I  rode  up  the 
winding  path  leading  to  my  bungalow, 
oppressed  with  a  feeling  of  I  know  not  what 
The  old  building  stood,  as  it  ever  had  done, 

Quietly  and  humbly  in  the  midst  of  the  coffee- 
elds,  but  I  saw  at  once  there  were  some 
chaoges.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes, 
when  I  saw,  in  the  centre  of  the  little  grass- 
plot,  facing  my  front  verandah,  some  small 
flowering  shrubs,  and  an  orange-tree,  so  like 
the  one  I  had  missed  from  Dochie^s  garden, 
that  I  began  to  fancy  I  was  still  down  in  the 
village,  and  that  the   little   flower-giri    was 

Cping  at  me  from  behind  some  of  the  cofTee- 
hes. 
As  I  stood  looking  at  the  orange-tree,  my 
servant  placed  in  my  hand  a  letter,  traced  in 
true  native  style  on  a  dry  leaf  in  Cingalese 
characters.  It  was  from  my  pupil  herself, 
and  told  me  in  a  few  simple  sentences  all  that 
had  occurred.  I  breathed  more  freely  to  find 
her  alive.  She.  was  married,  she  said,  to  a 
young  and  rich  Cingalese  trader,  a  Christian 
and  inhabitant  of  Colombo.  She  hoped 
shortly  to  be  admitted  a  member  of  our 
church,  and  thanked  me  deeply  fur  what  I 
hod  done  for  her.  The  old  blind  man,  her 
grandfather,  was  with  them,  and  they  were 
all  happy.  They  trusted  I  should  always 
be   so.     In    my    garden,   she  said,  she  hud 


caused  to  be  planted  the  orange-tree  I  had  so 
often  admired  and  sat  under,  with  a  few 
flowers  from  her  garden.  She  prayed  that, 
for  many  years  to  come,  the  tree  would 
yield  me  plentiful  crops  of  cool,  refreshing 
fruit 

The  reader  will  perhaps  smile  when  I  say 
that,  after  reading  this  note,  I  shed  many 
tears,  tears  of  real  sorrow  and  pain.  Heaven 
knows  I  wished  the  poor  girl  well  and  happy ; 
but  though  I  never  could  have  looked  on  her 
other  than  as  a  gentle,  innocent  acquaintance, 
loveable  for  her  simple  purity,  I  felt  her 
departure  keenly.  To  the  many  dwellers 
in  the  thronged  cities  of  the  west,  the  loss  of 
such  a  companion  of  my  wild,  lonely  jungle- 
life,  may  appear  trivial  enough  ;  yet  to  me  it 
was  an  event 

My  servant  told  me  what  the  little  note 
had  omitted.  Dochie  had  been  wooed  and 
won  with  true  Cingalese  brevity,  by  the  same 
young  low-countryman  who  had  been  ro 
kindly  sheltered  and  tended  by  her,  when 
robbed  and  beaten,  as  I  have  before  told. 
He  had  been  successful  in  trade,  and  had  now 
a  large  store  in  Colombo. 

It  was  long  before  I  ventured  again  near 
Malwattie.  To  me  it  was  no  more  a  ^garden 
of  flowers,*'  and  least  of  all  did  I  care  to  pass 
by  the  green  fence  and  gate,  where  Dochie*s 
pretty,  smiling  face  had  so  often  welcomed 
me.  At  last  I  persuaded  the  old  Korale  to 
set  some  of  the  villagers  to  work,  and  open  a 
new  path  for  me  nearer  his  own  bungalo,  by 
which  means  I  ever  after  avoided  a  spot,  the 
sight  of  which  served  but  to  fill  me  with  vain 
regrets.  The  place  and  the  people  were  so 
changed  that  I  soon  became  a  stranger  in 
the  land. 


THE  PATH  OF  FAITH. 

PiscBANCB  thon  dMUMiC  It  ii  haid 
To  have  do  fonnf  ht  of  U17  lire, 

UnwvMd.  th7  doabtTnl  ftol  to  ffsaid 
Fiom  wudtrioK  in  the  paths  of  itrife  t 

Bat  tbooffb  thon  bast  no  pnKient  niMt 

Thon  hast  a  watehiag  ProTidanee. 


With  trastiVil  laboor  waaTo  tho  wab 
Of  hiffh  emprise  and  noble  dead  t 

Heedless  if  Ufe  sboald  flow  or  abb. 
Let  bravely  doing  be  thy  eiaed  « 

That  Fahh  will  make  tbee  happier  Ikr 

Than  if  thoa  laad'st  each  fUslaDiiiff  Hi 


Sboald  stormy  fortane  lark  beUad 
Thy  cartaln'd  Fate,  and  daiUj 

Thank  God  tboo  canst  not  ftel  the 
Nor  bear  the  dietant  thandv 

The  tempest,  with  soft 

May,  ere  it  leaches  tbee*  be 


Sboald  brilliant  sanablne  bantiac 
Up<n  thee,  sadden  and  sabUBa. 

Instant  reflection  of  its  glaia 
Might  haply  blind  thee  for  the  tioaa^ 

By  poarinff  on  thy  dasaled  «gbt 

Rays  of  iotolefable  Uffht ; 
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Bat  faith  will  nerve  thee  for  the  fight 
Against  misfoitune*i  darkening  power ; 

And  flood  thjr  road  with  tempered  light. 
Until  thou  reach,  in  HMiven,  that  honr 

When  Prescience  thall  be  thine  at  will— 

Proicienoe  of  good  anmixed  with  iU. 


A  CUP  OF  COFFEE. 


"Racine,"  writes  lively  Madame  de  Sevignc 
to  Madame  de  Grignan — as  lively,  perchance, 
though  less  known — *^passera  comme  le  cafi,^ 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find  a  satisfactory 
equivalent  for  this  verb  passer^  albeit  its 
literal  translation  into  English  is  easy.  Things 
in  England  go  in  and  out  of  fasnion ;  dogs 
have  their  day,  and  actors  strut  and  fret  their 
hour  here ;  but  it  is  the  especial  privilege  of 
things  French — costumes,  governments,  lite- 
rary and  artistic  celebrities — to  pass^  to  pass 
clean  awny,  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind  ;  to  sink 
down  below  the  very  lowest  Nathaniel,  to 
stick  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  Lethe  till 
they  are  devoured  by  the  fishes  of  forget- 
fulness.  So  prophesied  the  sparkling  letter- 
writer  of  the  Grand  Si^le;  and,  curiously, 
with  all  her  sparkle  and  all  her  wit,  the 
lively  Madame  de  Sevigne  has  been,  and  is  in 
greater  danger  of  passing  than  either  coffee 
or  Racine.  The  Cid,  the  Andromaque,  of  the 
meek  and  tender  dramatist  vet  keep  high 
state  on  the  time-honoured  boards  of  the 
Comedie  Fran9aise ;  and  although  there  is  a 
little  too  much  powder  and  whalebone,  and 
Louis  Quatorze  pomp  and  vanity  about  them, 
it  will  be  long,  I  hope,  ere  we  cease  to  weep 
at  and  to  applaud  the  genius  of  Racine.  As 
for  coffee,  the  revenue  returns,  the  bills,  adver- 
tisements, and  pictorial  vans  of  that  enter- 
prising tradesman,  who  has  somehow  mixed 
up  St.  PaiiPs  Cathedral  with  the  coffee  (jues- 
tion,  and  the  extraordinary  number  of  esta- 
blishments to  which  I  am  indebted  for  the 
title  of  this  paper,  show  that  coffee,  at  any 
rate,  is  in  no  danger  of  passing  away.  It  is 
strong,  lusty,  and  well  to  do  just  now,  a  little 
put  upon  and  maligned  by  chicory  and 
roasted  corn,  but  still  thriving  and  full  of 
promise. 

It  is  puzzling  to  know  how  people  could 
have  managed  in  the  days  when  there  was 
neither  tea  nor  coffee.  How  could  they 
breakfast?  How  could  clerks  and  workmen 
come  home  to  their  tea,  when  there  was  no 
tea  for  them  to  come  to?  What  did  the  old 
maids  and  the  dowagers  talk  scandal  over?  But, 
as  the  discussion  of  this  question  would  lead 
us  into  all  sorts  of  by-roads  of  speculation 
respecting  what  people  eat  when  there  were 
no  potiitoes,  what  they  smoked  before  the 
discovery  of  Virginia,  how  gentlemen  could 
have  existed  fifty  years  ago  without  soda- 
water,  express  trains,  and  BelTs  Lite  in 
London,  and  ladies  without  oau  de  cologne, 
lerlln  wool,  or  crenoline,  I  must  be  content 
0  assume  that  mankind,  not  yet  acquainted 
dth  the  blessings  of  coffee  or  cofftte-a\vo^*. 


were  contented  to  do  what  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Isle  of  Man  are  proverbially  reported  to 
do  now,  not  as  they  would,  but  as  they 
could. 

Does  any  one  know  for  a  certainty  who  first 
discovered  coffee,  or  first  found  out  the  means 
of  converting  it  into  the  beverage  we  drink  t 
The  question  has  always  been  a  vexed  one ; 
and  whole  libraries  of  abusive  erudition  have 
been  written  on  it.  Caesar,  with  all  the 
sumnid  dilifferUiA  with  which  he  entered  Grsal, 
did  not  bring  coffee  with  him;  nor  did  it 
come  over  to  England  with  the  Conqaeror, 
with  whom  so  many  nice  little  agents  of 
civilisation,  including  primogonitare,  mort- 
main, the  game-laws,  and  law  French  came 
over.  The  origin  of  coffee  as  a  berenge  is 
enveloped  in  a  fog  of  amazing  thickness. 
Some  sages  have  declared  that  the  NepenlheSj 
of  which  Homer  speaks  in  the  Hind  and 
which  Helen  served  to  Telemaehus,  was  coffee. 
Nor  quite  so  unreasonable  is  the  supposition 
that  the  kali^  mentioned  in  Scripture,  of  which 
Abigail  offered  five  measures  to  the  warriors 
who  accompanied  King  David,  was  identical 
with  the  kawa,  kapu,  or  cav^,  afterwards 
known  to  the  Orientals,  and  familiar  to  us  as 
coffee.  The  rabbis,  however,  declare  the  kali 
to  have  been  burnt  barley,  which  assertion 
would  seem  at  first  to  be  fatal  to  the  preten- 
sions of  coffee ;  but,  considering  how  much  of 
the  coffee  of  the  present  day  is  burnt  beans, 
ihe  rabbis  may  not  have  been  so  far  wrong 
after  all.  According  to  the  Mahometan  tra- 
ditions, coffee  was  revealed  to  Mahomet  by 
the  angel  Gabriel :  but,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Ahmet  Effendi,  whose  antecedents  do  not 
give  me  any  reason  to  think  him  so  prodigious 
a  liar  as  Mahomet,  it  was  not  till  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  by  a  dervish  of  the  order 
of  Schazilys,  (whatever  that  may  be,)  that  the 
coffee-tree  was  discovered  or  its  properties 
made  known.  Brillat  Savarin  attributes  the 
discovery  of  the  coffee-berry  to  an  Arabian 
farmer,  in  the  seventh  century,  who  re- 
marked that  his  cattle  were  always  more 
lively  and  excited  after  they  had  been 
browsing  on  a  certain  shrub;  and  his  solu- 
tion of  the  question  has  been  the  generally 
received  one  in  our  modem  cycTopsedias, 
treasuries  of  information,  and  *^  guides  to 
knowledge."  With  all  due  respcc^  however, 
for  the  undoubted  authority  of  the  author  of 
the  Physiologic  du  Gout,  I  cannot  accord  to 
his  coffee  theory  any  greater  degree  of 
credence  than  to  Charles  LamVs  account 
of  the  Origin  of  Roast  Pig.  Be  it  as 
it  may,  coffee  must  have  been  discovered, 
and  the  decoction  therefrom  invented  at 
some  time  and  by  some  one.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  Chinese  will  one  day  claim 
the  honour  of  the  discovery,  together  with 
that  of  gunpowder  and  the  printing  press: 
meanwhile,  we  will  continue  to  drink  coffee 
and  be  thankful. 

Of  the  history  of  coffee  and  coffee-shops  I 
i  ^v\  ^tv^V^l^d  to    s^eak  with   somewhat  more 
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cerUiDty.  The  Mufti  I>jeinel-Eddio,  aar- 
named  Dhabani,  brought  it  from  Persia  to 
Aden  in  the  straits  of  Bubelmandel,  and  not 
far  from  Mocha.  He  performed  that  curious 
chronological  operation  known  as  **  flourish- 
ing" towards  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  and  in  1617  coffee  had  found  its 
way  from  Arabia  to  Egypt,  and  from  thence, 
after  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  Sultan 
Selim,  of  Constantinople.  At  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  one  Doctor  Rauwolf,  a 
German  botanist,  mentioned  coffee  as  a  plant 
he  had  met  with  in  his  travels  in  Asia;  and 
in  1592,  Prosper  Alpini,  a  Venetian  phy- 
mcian,  in  a  treatise  *'  De  plantis  Egypti,"  gives 
a  description  of  the  coffee-tree,  known  in 
Egypt  under  the  names  of  bouj/ij  haun,  or 
ban. 

Coffee  entered  Europe  by  Italy  (probably 
by  Venice)  in  1645,  and  m  1652  the  first 
coffee-house  was  established  in  London  by  a 
Greek,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Comhill. 
Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  would  doubtless  be 
able  to  tell  with  delightful  minuteness  the 
pedigrtes  and  histories  of  the  first  coffee- 
house keepers;  but,  necessarily  limited  as  I 
am  aa  regards  space,  I  can  but  briefly  glance 
at  these  fathers  of  the  trade.  It  was  long  ere 
the  be?erage  they  sold  was  brought  within 
the  means  of  the  humble,  or  even  of  the 
middle  classes  of  the  population.  Coflfee  was 
for  very  many  years  essentially  a  luxury,  just 
as  t^  is  now  in  France.  This  latter  beverage, 
so  common  with  us  as  to  be  almost  a  neces- 
sary of  life,  is  yet  looked  upon  as  something 
cdriously  and  wonderfully  fashioned  by  our 
neighbors,  d outremanche.  They  serve  tea 
with  great  solemnity,  and  disguise  it  with 
mm  and  cognac,  after  the  manner  of  luxurious 
washerwomen ;  and  to  show  how  little  tea,  as 
reodved  by  us,  is  understood  by  the  masses 
abroad,  I  need  but  refer  to  the  famous  history 
of  the  tea-party  given  by  Madame  Gibou  to 
Madame  Pochet,  where  tea  was  made  in  a 
saucepan,  was  seasoned  with  salt,  vinegar, 
and  spice,  and  finally,  with  a  petit  bout  de 
chandelle,  or  candle  end ! 

I  don*t  think  that  the  sour  Puritans  who 
ruled  the  roast  in  Eneland  when  coffee-houses 
were  first  established,  could  have  been  great 
admirers  or  partakers  of  the  fragrant  l^rry. 
I  do  not  find  it  on  record  that  either  Praise 
God  Barebones  or  Nahum  Poundtext  es- 
chewed the  black-jack  and  brown  ale,  or,  at 
need,  a  sly  flask  of  strong  waters.  I  fancy 
that  the  buff-coated  Puritans  and  Inde- 
pendents must  have  found  coflTec  at  best  but 
a  weak  and  unsatisfactory  beverage.  Among 
the  commonalty,  moreover,  there  was  an  in- 
veterate prejudice  in  favor  of  "jolly  good 
ale  and  old'*  for  breakfast;  and  I  do  not 
wonder  that  coffee  was  slow  in  progressing 
in  popular  favor.  It  wus  of  foreign  origin, 
certainly,  and  had  consequently  some  un- 
deniable claims  to  the  patronage  of  English 
gentility,  but  it  was  not  French  (coffee  was 
not  introduced  in  Paris  till  1669),  which  was  a 
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fatal  draw-back,  and  caused  it  to  be  branded 
as  **  outlandish."  Some  stout  old  true  blue 
Protestants  held  it  to  be  papistical. 

So  coffee-shops  vegetated  modestly  in  out- 
of-the-way  city  alleys,  till  in  1660  King 
Charles  the  Second,  that  most  worthless  of 
good  fellows,  came  back  from  his  travels 
with  a  swarm  of  good  fellows  as  worth- 
less as  himself  behind  him,  to  enjoy  his  own 
(and  a  little  of  other  people*s)  again.  Cofiee 
became  fashionable.  Charles  had  become 
acquainted  with  its  merits  in  Holland,  for  the 
Dutch  were  already  great  coffee-drinkers ;  the 
courtiers  were  glad  to  do  aa  the  king  did,  and 
the  middle  classes  too  happy  to  imitate  their 
dear  patrons  and  debtors,  the  courtiers. 
Coffee-houses  multiplied.  In  the  old  City 
alleys  and  narrow  lanes,  and  notably  in  the 
purlieus  of  the  Exchange;  round  about 
Whitehall,  Charing  Cross,  and  Covent  Garden, 
scores  of  coffee-houses  arose.  Merchants 
began  to  discuss  their  affairs,  ship  captains 
to  settle  freight  and  passage,  literary  men  to 
abuse  each  other,  and  spangled  cavaliers  to 
criticise  the  ancles  of  la  belle  Sluart  and  the 
last  lampoon  of  my  Lord  Rochester,  over 
coflfee.  But  it  was  yet  an  exotic,  a  luxury, 
foreign,  fashionable,  and  slightly  outlandish. 
Taverns  began  to  call  themselves  coflfee-houscs 
for  the  look  of  the  thing ;  but  the  customers 
consumed  far  more  beer,  wine,  and  strong 
waters,  than  coflfee.  Such  merry  bloods  as 
Sir  Charles  Sedley,  as  the  accomplished 
Chevalier  de  Grammont,  as  the  exemplary 
Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  required  rather 
stronger  stimulants  than  pure  Mocha  or  full- 
flavored  Ceylon,  after  a  night  spent  at  basset 
or  tric-trac;  and,  though  there  were  coffee- 
houses in  Alsatia,  the  gentlemen  adventurers 
who  resorted  to  them  were  greater  patrons  of 
Geneva  and  aqua  vita;,  than  of  the  infusion  of 
which  I  am  writing  With  coffee  alone  they 
would  have  been  ill  fortified  to  sally  forth  to 
remove  goods,  or  slit  obnoxious  gentlemen's 
noses  in  town  or  country,  to  beat  the  City 
watch,  or  batoon  impertinent  poets.  Little 
coffee,  though  within  a  coffee-shop's  walls, 
could  Doctor  Oates,  or  Captain  Dangerfield, 
or  Master  Bedloe,  have  imbibed,  when  they 
sat  down  to  concoct  those  gigantic  lies  which 
have  come  down  to  posterity  in  the  pages  of 
history,  and  on  the  stones  of  the  Monument. 
Stronger  stuff  than  coffee  must  those  bold 
Jesuits  have  swallowed;  who,  in  darkling 
coffee-houses  met,  or  are  said  to  have  met,  to 
settle  how  Charles  Stuart  should  be  despatched 
with  a  silver  bullet,  and  how  ^  James'"  (the 
Duke  of  York)  "  must  go  to  pot,  too.''  When 
**  Citt  and  Bumpkin"  met — as  I  find  circum- 
stantially recounted  in  a  pamphlet  of  the 
period,  in  a  coffee-house — it  was  over  a 
"  pott  of  ale,"  and  not  over  coffee,  that  they 
had  that  notable  discourse  *^  on  matters  of 
religion  and  government,"  in  which  the  king 
was  clearly  shown  by  "Cltt"  to  be  the 
prime  mover  in  the  plot  against  his  own 
life,     and     Sir    Edmondbury    Godfrey    was  ^ 
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dcH^larod  by  "  Bumpkin"  to  havo  murdered 
himH(*lf  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  Protestant 
eMtiiblishtnont  And,  king  of  coflfee-house 
frequenters  as  was  glorious  John  Dryden, 
pillar  as  ho  was  of  City  and  of  West  End 
coffee-rooms,  some  little  stronger  tipple  he 
took,  I  trow,  than  coffee,  when  putting  all 
those  brave  though  slightly  bombastic  words 
into  the  mouths  of  his  heroes  and  heroines, 
when  panegyrising  Milton,  or  demolishing 
Elkanah  Settle.  Natheless,  did  coffee  and 
coffee-shops  flourish  in  King  Charles's  wicked 
days.  In  fair  little  cups  of  tender,  golden- 
edged  biscuit  porcelain,  it  disputed  with  its 
obese,  oleaginous  rival  chocolate  the  privilege 
of  moistening  the  ruby  lips  of  all  the  naughty 
beautiful  dames  who  yet  smile  from  Lely*8 
canvasses  in  the  bed-chamber  in  Hampton 
Court  I  warrant  that  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land was  sipping  coffee,  when  she  rated 
Clarendon;  aye,  and  that  she  broke  her 
coffee-cup,  too,  when  to  all  her  abuse,  the 
grim  Chancellor  answered  but  these  words, 
^'  Woman,  you  will  one  day  become  old.** 
Pepys,  I  am  of  opinion,  was  no  great  coffee- 
drinker.  He  drank  wine,  and  thought  wine. 
^  Jolly  good  ale,**  too,  (in  moderation)  was 
more  in  stout  Andrew  MarvePs  way,  than 
coffee;  but  Evelyn — who  cannot  fancy  that 
pearl  of  English  gentlemen  quietly,  com- 
placently sippmg  his  coffee,  and  inhaling  its 
fragrant  aroma  amid  the  green  leaves  and 
old  armour  of  Says  Court,  amid  good  books 
and  placid  thoughts,  and  the  proof-sheets  of 
the  "  Sylva  Sylvarum  T  And  who  of  those 
whose  privilege  it  is  to  live  in  the  memories 
of  the  p:iHt,  and,  like  the  Russian  peasant, 
look  upon  their  ovtTV-d.iy  existence,  where 
they  are  hungry  and  thirsty,  and  naked,  and 
oppressed,  but  as  an  evil  dream;  who  of 
these  cannot  fancy  tht*  ooffotMrup  soothin*|the 
momentary  gloominesH  and  acerbity  of  the 
blind  old  man  who  had  IIomer*s  majesty  and 
Virgifs  elejjanoe  :  who  cannot  place  a  modest 
brew  of  cotfee  in  .an  antique  silver  flagon  beside 
the  rules  and  compasses  and  tracing-papers  of 
Christopher  Wren :  or,  in  a  humbler  vessel, 
beside  the  tlowers  and  foliage  before  which 
Grinling  liibbons  is  studying  new  combino- 
tions  for  his  marvellous  carvings  f 

Some  writ4.^rs  have  ascribed  the  introduc- 
tion of  coffee  into  France  to  Madame,  the 
ill-fated  dauirhter  of  Henrietta  Maria,  and 
wife  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  She  is  stated 
to  have  made  the  decoction  fashionable  on 
her  return  from  a  visit  paid  to  her  brother 
Charles  in  E:i:;l,ind,  Poor  voiini:  Princess! 
She  had  bi*tler  have  drunk  coffee,  than  thai 
fatal  i:I:i»s  of  chicory  water,  from  the  effects 
of  whu'h  she  died  tw«i  days  nfttTwards.  The 
first  public  mention  I  tind  ra.ivic  o(  coffee  in 
France  is  in  the  li  izelte  of  lt>'>9,  in  which, 
under  the  date  of  November  sixteenth.  I  read 
\t\ai  the  >!  i  r  i  J  is  d  e  Ly  o.i  ne .  M  i  n  1  >ie  r  «>  f 
F.'roiiTn  A:T»".rs.  havinir  iiivea  an  enlcri.ii:'.- 
nie."  I  :  ■-'  S  ■ . .  rj  in  A  ji  al  Sarosne,  ;[^r.Tlo  > tc  o t" 
f .;;.'.     Tne  p."ico  of  coffee  was  iHoii  tv>:\\  '?uj 


or  nearly  two  pounds  ten  sterliocf,  the  poand. 
It  burst  into  vogue  immediately,  as  things 
foreign  and  inordinately  expensive  do  Iq  most 
countries;  but  in  France  extravagance  and 
profusion  havo  handmaids  called  Art,  and 
Taste,  and  Elegance ;  and,  close  on  the  heels 
of  coffee  followed  palaces  for  its  coDsumplion, 
called  cafes^  and  coffee  services  from  the 
porcelain  manufactories  at  Sevres. 

Up  to  this  time,  cafv  a  Feau — plain  coflee 
infused  in  boiling  water — was  the  only 
preparation  of  the  berry  known.  I  have 
listened  in  vain  for  the  sound  of  that 
trumpet  which  should  declare  the  fame 
of  the  sage  who  devised  lump  sugar  or 
sugar-candy  for  coffee.  The  discoverer  of  ctrfe 
au  /atV^-of  milk-diluted  coffee — was  M.  de 
Nieukhof,  Dutch  Ambassador  ia  Cbina. 
Envious  men  denied  him,  however,  the  entire 
merit  of  the  lacteal  invention,  and  insinnatad 
that  he  was  but  a  translator,  and  that  milk- 
coffee  roust  have  been  previously  known  to  the 
Celestials  at  Canton,  or  to  the  Portugaese  at 
Macao.  Honour,  however,  to  M.  de  NieukhoC 
The  Dutch  had  ever  been  ardent  admirers 
and  zealous  cultivators  of  coffee.  In  1710 
they  transferred  it  from  Mocha  to  Java,  where 
coffee  plantations  multiplied  exceedingly  and 
with  great  success.  They  had  preriously 
essayed  coffee  planting  at  Amsterdam,  where 
I  need  scarcely  say  the  experiment  was  an 
egregious  failure. 

The  astuteness  and  fastidionsnessof  sub- 
sequent generations  added  cognac  and  other 
liqueurs  as  zests  to  coffee ;  and  some  slight 
little  public  memorial — such  as  a  statue,  a 
fountain,  or  a  pump — is  certainly  due  to  that 
philosopher  who  discovered  the  compoand  of 
burnt  ciiffee  and  alcohol,  known  as  ^  gloria." 
It  has  been  reserved  for  this  age,  however,  in 
an  nImtMt  depnivity  of  improvement,  to  give 
us  cakes,  and  even  ices  flavored  with  confee. 
What  will  people  do  with  it  next?  Will  they 
make  prayer-books  and  pocket- hand  kerchieft 
of  it  as  they  have  done  of  gutta  percha;  or 
Napier's  bones  and  portable  a  b  c*s  as  they  do 
now,  in  Paris,  of  chocolate  ? 

Hie  we  back  to  England.     In  the  days  of 
William  the   Dutchman,  of  the   ffood  Queen 
Anne,  of  George  the   lover  of  l»ad  oysters 
and    worse    ch:uraeters,    coffee     and     coffee- 
houses reached   their    apogee,    to    undergo, 
however,  in   the   two    subsequent    reigns,  a 
t^^mporary  decadence.      From  1690  to    1730, 
the  aije  was  essentially  a  coffee   drinking  and 
coffee-house  fro)uenting  one.    We  cannot  open 
the    pleasant   piijfs  of  Swift's    Journal    to 
j  Stvlla :   wf  cann>:  ^k  m  through  the  brilliantly 
I  biltor  lines  of  Pojie  :   or  pirep  cursorily  {rero 
i  eur«»orily;    at   the    i-jcabralions   of    Mr.   Ned 
:Warl:  nr   plod  ihfM'jTii  the  London  Gazette 
!  or  DaIW  Cour.inl :    or  even  yawn  through  the 
'  crtlamas  of  foci-ntric  m>ra!;iy  of  wronc^hvaded 
'  old  J  ore  ay  C'llji-r.  wiih'.':it  finding  scores  of 
.  ri-ferrn.-'-s  la*  c.-fft'e  and  c  -ff-e-h oases.     Van- 
;  bru^h.C  -njrrve,  F-Lnjuahcir.  and  Mr&.Centlivre, 
,^  sl\>v>^^\  v;\\Xi    :i;.\i<i\'«^%  Vi   ^^Cve-hoose  life. 
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lo  the  scenes  of  that  great  human  comedy  of 
which  William  Hogarth  was  the  worthy  ex- 
ponent, the  coffee-pot  and  coffee-cup  hold  no 
insignificant  place.  Nought  but  coffee  could 
fill  that  delicate  little  vase  which  the  inimi- 
mitable  black  boy  hands  to  the  fine  lady  in 
the  second  scene  of  the  Marriage  k  la  mode ; 
and  nought  but  coffee  titillates  the  delicate 
nerves  of  that  as  inimitable  bean,  with  his 
hair  in  papers,  who,  in  the  same  picture,  holds 
his  cup  with  an  air  of  mincing,  finicking  affec- 
tation infinitely  truthful  There  is  coffee  on 
the  alderman's  table  as  well  as  ale;  coffee, 
as  well  as  the  hot  kettle,  and  another  black 
boy,  in  the  second  tableau  of  the  HarloCs 
Progress;  and,  believe  me,  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  diluting  his  coffee,  and  not  his  tea, 
that  the  distressed  poet  contracted  that  enor- 
mous score  for  milk  for  which  he  is  so  ruth- 
lessly dunned  by  the  Welshwoman  in  his  poor 
garret,  where  his  pretty  wife  sits  patiently 
mending  her  husband's  clothes.  How  I  love 
that  picture  of  the  Distressed  Poet,  and  how 
my  heart  warms  towards  the  honest  Eng- 
lishman who  painted  it!  There  is  a  whole 
life-history  of  patisnt  love  and  truth  and 
untiring  constancy;  of  the  smile  always 
ready  to  meet  the  frown  of  disappointment 
asd  Taxation;  of  the  hand  always  stretched 
out  to  smooth  the  care-wrinkled  brow;  of 
sure,  cheerful,  household  virtues  in  that  one 
figure  of  the  plain  young  woman  darning 
the  poct*s  netherlings.  I  am  sure  Fielding 
had  the  picture  in  his  eye  when  he  wrote 
Amelia;  I  am  equally  certain  Mr.  Elmore 
had  a  kindly  remembrance  of  it  when 
he  painted  the  Invention  of  the  Stocking- 
loom. 

The  coffee-houses  of  the  Annian  asd 
Greorgian  eras  are  household  words  with  us. 
Wiirs  and  Button*s,  and  Betty's  and  Don 
Salteros  and  Tom  Kings  are  familiar  spirits, 
calling  up  recollections  as  familiar.  They 
call  up  John  Dryden  —  enthroned  in  the 
memorable  arm-chair  from  which  no  man 
dared  to  dream  of  ousting  him — ^talking  cri- 
ticism ex  ciUhedrd,  and  electrifying  young 
gentlemen  from  the  countir.  They  call  up 
old,  garrulous,  coarse  Tom  Durfey,  wondering 
whether  he  is  fifty  years  in  advance  of  the 
world,  or  the  world  fifty  years  in  advance  of 
him.  They  call  up  Mr.  Dennis  hanging  np  a 
birch-rod  by  the  side  of  the  fire-place,  with 
which  he  threatens  to  whip  Mr.  Pope;  Steele 
writing  charming  billets  to  his  wife  between 
his  coffee  and  his  wine ;  Addison,  silent  and 
bashful  at  first,  like  his  own  Spectator;  but 
warming  when  he  has  had,  alas !  a  little  more 
wine  than  is  good  for  him,  becoming  voluble 
with  discourse  good  for  others.  What  though 
a  little  more  wine  may  have  been  consumed 
in  those  old  time  coffee-houses  than  the  legi- 
timite  infusion  of  Mocha,  they  were  true 
coffee-houses,  and  we  shall  never  see  their 
like  again. 

From    the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  Second  till  very  nearly  the  termi- 


nation of  that  of  George  the  Third,  coffee* 
houses  were  coffee-houses  only  in  name.  The 
roystering  dens  where  Richard  Savage 
swindled  waiters,  and  opened  subscriptions  for 
his  own  relief,  and  pinked  his  friends :  where, 
with  inked  n^es,  and  flushed  face,  and  dis- 
ordered wig,  Harry  Fielding  sat  down  to  pen 
articles  for  the  Covent  Ga^en  Journal — were 
taverns,  unadulterated  taverns.  Lieutenant 
Lbmahago  may  have  occasionally  dropped  in 
to  take  a  ^bowl"  of  coffee;  Ferdinand  Count 
Fathom  might  rarely  have  cooled  his  fevered 
blood  with  a  cup  of  the  aromatic  article; 
Squire  Western  may,  from  time  to  time,  have 
left  his  snuff-box  in  a  coffee-house,  and  sent 
his  chaplain  to  fetch  it,  as  it  is  on  history  that 
he  did  at  the  Hercules*  Pillars;  but  strong 
liquor  was  the  staple  commodity  vendea. 
They  were  as  much  coffee-houses— those  so 
called  ca/is  of  a  hundred  or  eighty  years  ago 
— as  the  coffee-rooms  of  our  present  public- 
houses  are  really  rooms  for  the  consumption 
of  coffee. 

Although  not  banished,  but  fallen  into 
desuetude  in  houses  of  public  entertainment 
in  England,  coffee  found  refuge  and  comfort 
in  France.  The  cafes  of  the  Palais  Royal 
had,  before  the  fall  of  the  French  monarchy, 
achieved  an  European  reputation.  It  was  to 
the  Cafe  de  Cantal  that  Piron  and  Crebillon 
the  younger  resorted,  to  crack  questionable 
jokes  and  to  concoct  libellous  epigrams.  In  a 
comer  of  the  Cafe  Procope,  met  that  hardy 
band  of  encyclopedists  (who  knew  almost 
everything  and  believed  in  nothing)  to  sneer 
away  religion,  and  to  crush  belief — with 
conundrums. 

Were  I  to  discuss,  to  describe,  or  even 
cursorily  to  touch  on  the  social  characteristics 
of  any  one  of  the  numerous  classes  of  Conti- 
nental coffee-houses,  I  should  require  a 
book,  rather  than  half-a-dozen  columns. 
The  subject  is  one  so  cosmopolitan,  so 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  progress  of 
civilisation;  that,  while  ostensibly  penning  a 
paper  on  coffee-shops,  I  should  be  in  reality 
writing  a  history  of  the  manners,  customs 
and  social  peculiarities  of  the  peoples  who 
were  coffee-drinkers.  So,  seductive  as  are 
the  temptations  of  Continental  coffee-shops,  I 
will  not  venture  to  touch  upon  them  now. 
I  will  reserve  for  a  more  convenient  opportu- 
nity the  brilliant  Parisian  cafes^  and  the 
consideration  of  the  influence  they  have  had 
upon  the  progress  of  the  decorative  arts  in 
France;  I  will  reserve  the  coffee-houses  of 
Germany,  where  pipes  and  dominees  are  the 
rule,  and  clean  coffee-cups  and  clean  waiters 
the  exception ;  the  cafis  of  Venice  and  Milan  ; 
the  cafts  and  cafejis  of  Stamboul  ond  Smyrna; 
the  coffee-houses  where  there  are  concerts; 
where  there  are  dramatic  performances; 
where  there  are  orchestras  recruited  by  blind 
men;  where  there  are  dances  and  orgies,  || 
and  feasts  of  cucumbers  and  hard  eggs,  r 
on  the  Port  at  Antwerp;  where  circuli 
massive  white  tviree^a  oC  Q.^^>ift  ^^\s»JAttwJ! 
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modified,  or  aggravated  by  schnaps,  as  at 
the  great  pilotiT  coffee-house,  the  ^^Koening 
Leopold  *'  at  Ostend. 

Of  the  present  state  and  position  of  coffee- 
shops  in   one  country,  I  feel  myself  called 
upon,  however,  briefly  to  treat.    The  coffee- 
houses of  London  have,  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  done,  to  my  mind,  so  much  good ;  have 
worked  such  important  results,  and  offer  so 
many  curious  questions  for    solution    both 
social  and    commercial,    that    I    should    be 
unjust  were  I  to  pass  them  over.    I  mean 
the  genuine,  orthodox,  London  coffee-houses — 
coffee-shops,  if  you  will ;  where  coffee  is  dis- 
pensed to  the  million  at  varying  rates  of  one 
penny,  three-halfpence,  and  twopence  per  cup; 
where   eggs,   bread   and  butter,  bacon,  and 
similar  refreshments,  are  provided  at  mode- 
rate rates;  but  where  no  ardent  spirits  or 
fermented   liquors  of  any    kind    are    either 
demanded   by   the   customers,   or   conceded 
bv  the   proprietors;    where — in  lieu  of  the 
glasses    that    were    wont    to    circle    round 
the    board,    and    the    good    company    that 
was   wont  to   fall  underneath  it  in  the  old- 
fo^hioned  coffee-houses — there  is  provided  for 
the    serious,    well-conducted    frequenters,    a 
feast  of  newspapers  and  a  flow  of  cheap  peri- 
odicals.   You  and  I  can  remember  when  such 
coffee-houses  were  not  If,  in  the  old  time,  we 
wanted  a  cup,  a  dish  or  a  bowl  of  coffee,  we  were 
compelled  to  go  to  the  coffee-room  of  an  hotel 
for  it ;  provided  always  that  we  did  not  care 
to  consume  it  at  home.    And  coffee  at  home, 
even,  was,  in  those  days,  not  by  any  means  a 
faultless  compound.    Our  aunts  and  mothers 
and   sisters  were  blindly  attached  to  certain 
prejudices  and  superstitions   respecting  the 
fining  or  clearing  of  coffee.     Noxious  com- 
popdtions,  such  as  dried  flnh-skins,  egg-shells, 
wnat  ought  to  have  been  isinglass  (but  was 
(sh-bones  boiled  to  a  jelly),  together  with  red 
hot  coals,  were  thrown  into  the  unresisting 
coffee-pot  to   facilitate   the   fining  operation. 
Certain  strange  and  fetish  rites  were    also 
performed  with  the  same  view,  by  knocking 
the  coffee-pot  a  cabalistic  number  of  times  on 
the  hob,  and  chucking  it  up  in  mid  air  till  the 
hot  liquid  within  became  a  confused  mass  of 
grouts  and  conflicting  flavours.   Coffee-houses 
nave  effected  a  great  reform  in  this  respect, 
and  have  driven  away  many  baneful  though 
time-honoured  superstitions. 

There  is  scarcely  a  street  in  London — 
certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  three 
together,  unprovided  with  a  coffee-shop.  The 
types  do  not  vary  much.  Where  men  go 
simply  for  amusement  or  dissipation,  they 
will  naturally  congregate  in  classes:  the 
beggar  will  go  to  the  beggar's  public-house, 
and  the  thief  to  the  thieve:)'  theatre.  But  a 
coffee-house  is  neutral  ground.  There  are 
in  every  coffee-shop  whig,  and  tory,  and 
radical  publications,  and  whigs,  tories,  and 
'ills  assembled  harmoniously  to  read 
;  for  the  readers  are  as  mute  as  the 


Something  like  uniformity,  almost  amount- 
ing to  monotony,  prevails  in  the    majority 
of  London  coffee-shops.    The  ornamental  is 
generall  V  sacrificed  to  the  useful.  A  plain  room, 
divided  mto  plain  stalls  by  varnished  partitions, 
and  fitted  with  plain  Pembroke  tables,  papers, 
periodicals,  and  magazines,  not  quite  guiltless 
of  coffee  stains  and  bread-and-butter  spots,  a 
neat  waitress,  economical  of  speech,  and  who 
is  for  ever  ringing  the  changes  between  two 
refrains  of  **coflee  and  slice,"  and  ^'tea  and 
a  hegg,** — ^are  common  to  all  coffee-houses. 
There  is  more  deal  in  some,  more  mahogany 
in    others;    there    are    aristrocratie    coffee- 
houses, where  they    serve    you    silver    salt 
castora  with  your  muflins,  and  silver  cream- 
jugs  with  your  coffee;  there  are  low — ^very 
low—- coffee-shops,  where  there  is  sand  on  the 
floor,  and  an  ill  odour  pervading  the  place 
"generally  all  over."    Yet,  in  all  these  coffee- 
houses, hiG[h  or  low,  aristrocratie  or  humble, 
clean  or  dirty,  deal  or  mahogany  furnished, 
night  or  day,  I  can  sit  for  houre  and  wonder. 
I  ponder  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Pamphilon 
before  the  coffee  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  not  twenty  yeara  ago ;  and,  reading 
that,  and  reading  the  excise  returns,    how 
I  wonder!  I  wonder  when  I  see  these  strong 
bonds    of   honest    working-men;    of    swart 
artizans;    of  burly    coalheavers    and    grimy 
ballast  porters;  who  are  content  to    come 
straight  from  the  factory,  the  anvil,  or  the 
wha^  to  the  coffee-shop;  who  can   bid  the 
shining  river  of  beer  flow  on  unheeded,  and 
content     themselves     with     the     moderate 
evenlDg*s  amusement  to  be  found  in  chei^ 
periodicals.  And,  forced  as  I  am  sometimes  to 
admit  the  presence  in  my  coffee-cup  of  some 
other  ingredients  besides  coffee,  such  as  chicory, 
burnt  beans,  pounded  bones,  calcined  clover, 
or  such   trifling  little  strangers — I   wonder 
still  at  the  immense  good  the  penny  cup  of 
coffee   (as  it  should  be),  but  still  the  cup, 
coffee  or  not  coffee,  has  worked  in  this  huge 
London.    Whatever  it  be,  they  drink  it,  and 
it  does  not  make  them  drunk ;  and  drinkine, 
they  read;  and  reading,  they  learn  to  think, 
and  to  wash,  and  to  teach  their  little  children 
to  read,  and  to  think,  and  to  wash,  too.     I 
doubt  if  a  murder  were  ever    planned    in 
a  coffee-shop. 


CHIPS. 


TRANSPORTATION   FOR    LIFE. 

It  appeara  that  since  the  return  of  the 
subject  of  "Transported  for  Life**  (see  pages 
455  and  482  of  the  present  volume),  some 
modifications  have  taken  place  in  the  rules 
applicable  to  persons  banished  to  the  British 
penal  colonies.  We  are  informed  that  now,  no 
prisoner  is  sent  to  Norfolk  Island  unless  he 
has  proved  utterly  iacorrij^ible  durins^  his 
detention  in  a  less  penal  settlement  Neither 
is  the  sentence  of  transportation  from  this 
XeovwjXt'^     ^Q    \\xv\sv^^\aX«\^     ^^t\ftd    out     as 
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taimerij.  The  rollowing  are  the  official  |  shadow  of  ■  channiDg  fellow,  a  ballered,  tsle- 
Tegalutiona  in  this  respect:  telling  old    hanter,  named   Shebah,    or    the 

"A  pri.™«  onder  Mnmee  for  life,  wh„  |,,j  ^"n.  "0  doubt  ftom  Ms  couwge.  His  con- 
puKd  twel.e  Doi>(b>  to  KpinM  eoBfin^n.f  ni.  ver»»tion  was  Blocked  largely  with  magicians, 
wanld,  br  aiemprar}  coodnix  f«  >•«  T»"  cn  public  K^°'ii  "D^  enchanted  castles,  which  he  built 
woikf.  bMome  cllflble  for  oBlMrkitloa.  I  Up  with  much   gorgeousaess    of   detail,   yet 

"UiBimiini  period   of  d«t«illoii    oa    pnblir    ,Taiki   apeakiDg    alwByS    with    a    certain     dignihed 

■PpUeabieiiipriHiDenwhoHeoDdiietiieimpiar;        ,m[Dplicitj  and  a  peculiarity  of  idiom  thai  gave 

"ApnoHrmMiotdioTrwi.  IbriPHiodan  rm.        ,apiquanl  reliah    to  the  rich  oess    of  the   diet 
Sno        "         »        "         •■         V'  ■■  "P"" "'''"''  "y  ^""  '''''™  P°^ 

DiuD        *'      Lit*       "         "         I   "  !     One  bright  September  morning,  as  a  small 

lAer  which   ih<j  u.  Hnt  «.i  u  holdon  of    tick.., ,  P*"?   "f   "■  relied  ■"•  "  ?"»»/  SP"'  <">  "^at 

of  iHTo."  perhaps  had  been  the  tilt-yard  of  the  castle 

,„,  .  ,  1    ,  J  ,.       ,„lbefore-roenlioned,    enjoying    a    cool    pic-nic 

When  •  prisoner  hM  conducted  Liraseir, breakfast,  the  old  hunter  irt  cross-legged  in 
well  dunng  1.18  probation  he  is  fumi.ht^  our  neighbourhood,  with  his  long  gun  beside 
with  a  ticket  of  leavB  m  U.B  colony  to  «h  Kh  ^im  and  a  knife  glittering  in  his  hell,  looking 
be  may  besent,  is  allowed  to  hire  hims.lt  t„r  ^ith  gnivo  wistfulaeas  at  the  sparkle  of  our 
wages,  to  live  in  a  dwelling  of  his  owii,-i.n,i  „ine,\nd  wrestling  menUlly,  perhaps,  with 
tosachan  eitent  are  his  pnvilegMCsrn*-,!- ,  the  hard  veto  of  his  prophet  To  console 
that  Gotemment  even  partially  defrays  lli.-  himself,  he  lifted  op  Eis  voice  and  told  us 
expense  of  sending  out_  to  him  his  « ilo  and  ,  ,„  ^e  knew  about  surrounding  objects,  sliding 
family.  The  only  coodilionsMnexed  t.,  hi'*,  eventually  into  what  ho  called  the  Legend  of 
Ucket  of  leave  are  that  he  shall  be  w,ll-i.on.  (he  Castle.  I  really  cannot  repeat  it  afUr 
^if^'X^  report  himself  penodicatly  to  Ih,-  ^jm  in  his  own  gorgeous  words,  that  sounded 
Pol^  Office  of  the  dutnct  in  which  he  .n»y  ,  ^.^^  ^g],  ^^^^  ^is  lips  under  the  Moorish 
™*i^  ,  castle  walla,  but  would  trip  less  successfully 

--   — ~^^ — ■-—  I  from  mine  in  England.     I  will  tell  the  story 

AMONG  THE  MOORS,  as  I  can,  beginning  properly  with  Once  upon 

a  "nme. 

THE  LEGEBD  OF  THE  CASTI.G.  q^^^^  ^^^^    ^  ^^^   ^^^^^  y^j^  ^^^1^  ^^^^ 

NoTWiTHSTAHDino  !ts  proximity  to  Gib- 1  decayed,  was  a  strong  fortress,  there  dwelt  in 
raltar,  and  the  constant  intercourse'  und  '  it  a  certain  Arab  chief  named  Mulej  ben 
commerce  kept  up  with  Europeans,  T:intrlcr  Abel,  aliai  A1  Za^,  or  the  Valiant  Al 
preserves  its  primitive  appearance  and  Ijcirs  Zagal's  valour  was  not  tempered  with  mercy, 
the  stamp  of  a  thoroughl}^  Moorish  town,  sndhe  wss  by  no  means  universally  esteemed 
Like  most  Moslem  ciUes  it  is  SDrrouDdt-ii  by   by  all  who  knew  him.     The  two  half-brothers 


besutifn I  gardens,  and  the  ride  of  a  fen' milv^  of  Al  Zogal  were,  however,  known  as  the 
will  reward  the  tonriat  with  some  very  pretty  Good  Loida,  and  the  public  preference  of 
scenery.     There  is   work,   too,  for   the  .inti-   these  two  brothers  caused  their   sadden   dis- 


qoary  round  about  Tangier.  Ruins  of  lilii'H,  appearance.  They  were  followed  out  of  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct,  traces  of  tiic  world  by  their  father,  Ibo  Amir,  when  he  was 
Portuguese  dominion,  strange  tonib?>  of  s  man  still  in  the  prime  of  life.  AlZagalhad, 
warrior  saints  who  fell  in  battle,  are  to  be  after  this  time,  many  fingers  pointed  at  him, 
visited.  To  the  north,  also,  oesr  the  sen.  thi-ro  and  became  so  irreatly  dreaded  by  the  people 
stand  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  fkmon's  :>»  I  that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  give  them  other 
having  once  been  the  retreat  of  n  liuld  caase  for  dread.  He  negan  accordingly  to 
chieftain  who  rebelled  against  the  i^iulLm.  prey  upon  the  conntry  people,  and  the  Saltan, 
This  ruin,  with  portions  of  its  massive  iiitt^r '  being  busy  in  a  war  with  mountain  tribes, 
wall  yet  standing,  covers  a  large  exUut  ofihsd  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  put  any 
ground,  and  used  frequently  to  be  thu  dea-j  check  on  his  proceedings.  So  Al  Zagal 
tinatioo  of  my  mornioE  rides.  Daj-  .iflf-rlcolleeted  a  troop  of  black  warriors,  with  con- 
day,  when  riding  listlessly  through  the  neii'li-  'sciences  of  a  like  colour  with  their  skins,  and 
bouring  lanes,  between  hedges  of  the  sloe  und  '  levied  black  mail  on  all  travellers  and  mer- 
prickly  pear,  my  horse  paused  at  thf  nld  chants  as  thay  passed  on  their  way  to 
castle,  and  t  wentinto  raise  s  panic  nmonif  Graoodo,  "which  then,"  said  the  hunter, 
bats  nnd  owls  that  were  disturbed  by  my  "  onr  people  possessed,  and,  by  the  blessing  of 
wandering  among  its  gloomy  pnssageK  ^inil  Allah,  will  again  possess."  The  Moors  fuilh- 
desolate  old  halls.  fully    believe   that   they   shall   in   due    time 

A  very  matter-of-fact  soldier  had,  for  a  re-conqner  Spain;  and  many  families  of  note, 
long  time,  been  the  attendant  on  our  rldea —  ,  tracing  descent  from  Moon  of  Granada,  still 
for  it  ia  unsafe  to  trespass  far  beyond  IhekerpUie  km»  at  hnaMa.  and  the  titlfr^eeds 
town  without  a  guard ;  this   gentlemim    h^id  ;  of  land*  beM  *"  <v  to  be 

not  a  word  wherewith  to  satisfy  my  cnrinsity,   nudnaad  ■ 
or  gratify  my  feminine  desire  to  provide  every  I  Everr ' 
ruin  with  lis  legend.     A  change  of  guide,  Ibrll 
however,   brought    me    at    last   under   the  |     Al 


miaehiff  than  a  herd  of  wolven  amoog  the 
aorroiindinf^  hamleta,  aod  their  den  came  to 
be  called  nccordingly  the  Black  Caatle.  The 
wifhen  would  Hweep  by  in  the  night,  like  a 
hot  wind,  from  the  deaert,  and  leave  everything 
deatroyed  upon  their  track. 

Now  it  ao  happened  that  the  abeik  of  a 
small  mountain  village,  diatant  abfiut  half  a 
dayV  journey  from  the  Black  Caatle  (Hamet 
al  Ifaasan  woa  hia  name,)  had  a  fair  daughter, 
the  only  child  left  to  him  by  thirteen  wivea, 
and  ahe  waa  named  I^indora.  Lindora  means 
light  of  the  dawn  ;  and  the  damsel  waa  aa 
soft,  snd  quiet,  and  delightful  as  her  god- 
mother, Aurora.  Neceaaarily  ahe  was,  for  is 
she  not  the  heroine  of  the  legend  that  was 
told  us  by  the  Moorish  hnnter  under  the 
Black  Castle's  walls  t 

Hamet,  the  father,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
qnietneas,  seeing  how  weak  he  was,  paid  a 
black  mail  to  Al  Zngal,  that  was  collected  on 
behalf  of  the  castle,  at  fixed  periods,  by  one 
of  the  chiers  awarthy  followers.  It  hsp- 
pened  that  such  a  messenger  one  day  chanced 
to  behold  IJndora  when  ahe  returned  from 
drawing  water  at  the  village  well.  **  Son  of 
Al  Hoasan,**  said  the  envoy,  **give  me,  I  pray 
thee,  thy  daughter  U)  my  wife,  for  the  maid 
finds  favour  in  my  aight  I  will  befriend  thee 
with  my  influences  and  cause  Al  Zogal  to 
remit  this  tribuU;.*' — **  Most  worthy  envoy  of 
the  most  noble  Al  Zagal,'*  said  the  old  man 
in  reply ;  **  many  have  asked  Lindora  at  my 
hands  m  marriage,  but  she  is  betrothed  to 
Cedi  Mohammed  Ibn  Amar,  my  brollier^a 
son ;  and  whtm  he  returns  from  fighting  for 
the  Hultan  I  have  promised  thut  they  shall 
bo  wef*d(*d.     Ho  even  the  marriugo  gifts  are 

rreparcd  against  his  coming.      Woe  is  me! 
have  said  it." 

But  the  samo  night,  when  the  inmates  of 
that  mountain  hamlet  were  oaleep,  a  strong 
light  fell  upon  th(;ir  eyes,  and  shrieks  and 
war-cries  fell  upon  their  ears,  and  they  awoke 
to  the  slaughter,  for  the  band  of  the  Black 
Caatle  had  come  down,  and  fired  the  village. 
Young  men  fought,  and  women  fled ;  but  in 
the  morning  the  hamlet  was  a  ruin  far  be- 
hind the  biickH  of  the  marauders,  who  drove 
sheep  and  oxen  on  the  way  before  them,  and 
with  Lindora  and  her  father  in  the  middle  of 
their  band,  marched  back  to  the  Black  Castle, 
well  content  with  the  good  stroke  of  business 
they  had  done. 

Several  weeks  after  that  night,  a  young 
Moorish   warrior,    handsomely  e(] nipped,  at- 
tended  by  about  a  dor.cn  lances,  gnlloppcd 
u|>-hill   towards    the    ruin    of   Al    Ilossan^s 
tents.    He  was  nn  extremely  handsome  man, 
you   may  bo  sure,  because  he  is  the  hero  of 
the  legend.      Not  having  expected  to  find  any 
ruin  on  the   spot,  his  tirst  impression,  wb^ 
*      s:iw  no  tents,  was,  that  his  father's 
'  have  struck   thorn,    and  reo 
or  nci};lihourhood.      SooDi  hi 
'pred  marks  of  fire,  and — by 
i'rophot ! — blood.    Need  I W] 


young  man  was  Cedi  Mahommed  Ibn  Amar 
and  that  his  agony  at  this  discovery  was 
dreadful  ?  He  sent  his  spears  abroad  in  vain 
for  tidinga,  and  then  turned  his  ou'n  horse^s 
head  towards  Tetoan,  the  nearest  town. 

Lindora  was  at  this  time,  of  course,  io  the 
Black  Castle,  imprisoned  in  a  lonely  tower. 
The  old  man,  too  old  to  be  sold  as  a  slave, 
would  have  been  promptly  despatched,  if  the 
cries  of  Lindora  for  her  father  had  not  sug- 
gested that  his  life  and  presence  were  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  her  beauty.  The  dark 
envoy  was  most  instrumental  in  the  secnring 
of  his  safety,  but  Al  2^agal  having  seen  the 
maiden,  who  had  been  seized  for  his  envoy^s 
satisfaction,  was  desirous,  of  course,  as  the 
dullest  legend  reader  would  perceive,  to  add 
her  to  the  roll  of  his  own  wi%'es. 

When  Cedi  Mohammed  Ibn  Amar,  know- 
ing  nothing  of  all  this,  reached  Tetoan,  he 
went  to  the  house  of  Al  Hadj  Halek  Ibn 
Abdallah,  a  famous  marabout,  and  said,  **  Sk- 
laam  on  Aleekomm !  Know,  O  holy  oian, 
that  I  am  come  to  thee  for  news,  the  odour  of 
which  would  be  sweet  unto  my  nostrils." 
The  wise  man,  having  heard  his  question, 
was  able  fortunately  to  return  an  answer. 
And  the  youth  said :  **  I  will  depart  this  hour 
again  to  Fez,  and  throw  mjrself  at  the  feet 
of  the  Prince  of  Believers  to  ask  vengeance ; 
and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  he  shall  grant 
me  power  to  lead  his  warriors  against  Al 
Zagal,  destroy  his  caatle,  and  deliver  Uodori 
from  its  walla ;  for  tlie  maiden  loves  roe  sUll,** 
he  added,  looking  at  the  hilt  of  his  dagger, 
in  which  a  large  opal  glittered  cheerfully. 
"  Tabeeb,  farewell  I" 

Lindora  was  at  that  time  in  her  lonely 
tower,  shrieking  with  but  little  intermission. 
Al  Zagal  appeared  on  the  battlements,  and 
leaning  over,  shouted  to  one  of  his  foUowera : 
"Asharky,  place  thyself  at  the  head  of  a 
score  of  lances,  and  ride  the  country  through 
till  thou  flndest  s  Tabeeb,  for  the  daughter  of 
Al  Hassan  is  possessed.**  The  Tabeeb  who 
was  brought  declared  the  maiden  to  be  in 
the  delirium  of  fever;  so  thereafter  Al  Zagal, 
who  by  no  means  desired  that  she  should  die, 
frequently  paced  the  battlements  in  a  moody 
way,  invoking  on  her  cose  the  blessing  of  the 
Prophet. 

One  day  he  was  awakened  from  such  a 
reverie  by  the  sound  of  distant  tom-toms  and 
cymbals,  and  looking  up  he  saw  the  royal 
banner  coming  down  the  road  from  Fez. 
Bright  arms  of  warriors  glittered  about  it, 
ond  a  dark  crowd  of  country  people,  that  had 
joined  with  the  great  anny  of  the  Sultan, 
was  shouting  his  name :  they  were  his  debtors 
from  the  surrounding  country,  now  resolved 
'">  advantageous  opportunity  of 
thinsB   thev   owed. 
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therein,  particalarly  Lindoni  and  her  father, 
otherwise  the  Lord  Cedi  Mohammed  Ibn 
Amar,  Caliph  of  the  Saltan,  was  prepared  in 
the  Sultanas  name  to  lay  siege  to  its  walls. 
A  valorous  discussion  followed,  which  was 
closed  by  a  follower  of  Al  Zegal,  who  with  a 
stone  from  a  sling  struck  the  herald  on  the 
forehead  and  unhorsed  him.  Then  the  siege 
commenced. 

The  siege  was  tedious,  for  the  castle  walls 
were  thick,  but  as  the  black  band  was  not 
accustomed  to  live  peaceably  on  short  pro- 
visions, it  turned  very  blue  when  the  wine 
foiled,  and  became  iinally  seditious.  Never- 
theless the  siege  was  tedious,  and  Cedi 
Mohammed  Ibn  Amar  began  to  fear  the 
approach  of  the  rainy  season  and  the  de- 
parture of  his  peasant  allies,  when  one  day 
he  saw,  in  strong  relief  against  ths  morning 
sky,  Lindora  and  her  father  led  out  chained 
upon  the  battlements  of  the  Black  Castle. 
Al  Zegal  had  an  offer  of  accommodation  to 
suggest  If  the  siege  were  raised  he  would 
give  up  his  captives  for  a  ransom  of  a 
thousand  mets-kal.  If  not,  he  would  cut  off 
their  heads  next  morning,  and  throw  them 
down  into  the  camp. 

This  threw  Cedi  Mohammed  Ibn  Amar 
into  great  perplexity,  for  his  honour  as  a 
soldier  and  his  desire  as  a  lover,  were  pi  lyed  off 
unpleasantly  against  each  other.  While  he 
still  pondered  in  his  tent,  the  tent  curtain  was 
drawn  aside  and  the  dark  envoy  entered.  I 
Cedi  Mohammed  Ibn  Amar  knew  the  dark 
envoy  well,  although  he  did  not  know  him  as 
the  first  cause  of  Lindora's  ^misery :  he  knew 
him  only  as  a  doughty  fighting  man  through- 
out the  siege.  What  did  the  dark  envoy 
want  ?  ^  Son  of  Amar,"  he  said,  **  grant  but 
a  free  pass  to  myself  and  a  few  companions, 
and  the  castle  shall  be  delivered  up  to-night 
into  your  hands.  Al  Zegal  has  wronged  me, 
and  the  sons  of  Allah  are  not  able  to  forgive.** 
"Can  I  believe  this?"  **Fear  not,  Cedi;  I 
will  remain  in  this  tent  till  my  word  has  been 
fulfilled.  To-night  Al  Zegal,  having  lulled 
and  deceived  thee  by  this  moming*s  offer,  will 
make  a  sally  with  his  whole  band,  and 
attempt  to  cut  a  way  to  safety  for  himself 
and  for  h:s  captives  through  your  unsuspicious 
ranks.  He  hopes  to  get  beyond  the  moun- 
tains into  Rif.  His  men  will  be  divided  into 
two  bandd,  one  headed  by  myself,  the  other 
by  my  brother,  who  will  join  against  him  at 
a  given  signal.'* 

"Fight     thine     own     battles     with     Al 

2jega],"    said    Cedi    Mahommed  Ibn   Amar ; 

*•!   will    have    no    traitor    for    ally."      The 

yoathf    nevertheless,    profited    by   the    dark 

MiToy's  useful  information,  and  aissemioated 

it    indastriously    throughout  his    camp.    Id 

^    Digfat,    the    castle    gates    having  been 

>fa  open,   a  band  of  horsemen    passed 

wbridge  itealthily  with  muffled  hoofs, 

to  fMlkf  and  placed  their  captives 

•i  iattoding  to  burst  in  their  old 

ory    upon  the   sleeping 


enemy.    "  By  the  beard  of  my  father,"  said 
Al  Zegal,  "  we  will   yet  teach  the  shepherds 
what  it  is  to  have  a  lion  at  bay."    He  had 
not  lonff   spoken  before  the  lances  of  the 
shepherds  came  upon  him,  and  lances  of  his 
own  troops  also  were   turned   against   him. 
Seeing  that  he  was  betrayed,  he  closed  with 
those  men  who  were  faithful  to  him  round 
the  captives,   and  endeavoured  to  regain  the 
castle;    but  the  enemy  possessed  the  path. 
There  was  a  terrible    fight,  and  Cedi   Mo- 
hammed   riding    high    among    the    torches, 
friends     fought     against     friends.      Emirs, 
splendidly    caparisoned     on     Arab     steeds, 
engaged  with  half-clad  members  of  the  black 
band,  on  wiry  mountain  ponies.     Al   Zegal, 
through    the     tumult    and    the     torch-light 
fighting  desperately,  succeeded   with  a  few 
followers  in  forcing  a  way  with  Liudora  back 
into  the  castle,   of  which   a   large   part  was 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  besiegers.      He 
secured  Lindora  in  a  secret  room,  and  then 
descending  through  dark  vaults  and  passages 
to  a  magazine  that  had  lonsr  been   prepared 
for  any   such  occasion,   added   arson   to  his 
other    crimes.    The    savage    horror  of   the 
scene  was  at  its  highest  as  the  flames  leaped 
their   highest   up  into  the   ni^^ht.    The  red 
blaze  was  a  pleasant  beacon-fire  to  men  who, 
waking  up  by  chance  in  distant  places,  said 
it  must  be  the  Black  Castle  that  was  then  on 
fire,  and  so  there  would  be  peace  again  upon 
their  tents  now   that  the  Black  Castle   was 
destroyed. 

But  among  the  blazing  ruins  the  strife  still 
went  on.  The  band  of  Al  Zegal  had  their 
lives  to  sell,  and  valued  their  lives  dearly. 
^  There  is  one  chance  more,"  said  Al  Zegal  to 
a  gigantic  black  who  had  been  unhorsed  in 
the  struggle ;  "  let  us  mount  the  first  horses 
we  can  get,  and  we  may  yet  escape  beyond 
the  mountains  into  Rif."  Al  Zegal  had  soon 
forced  an  Emir  from  his  charger,  and  was 
darting  from  the  castle  when  the  dark  envoy 
confronted  him.  "  Know  me !"  the  chief 
said ;  "  I  am  Al  Zegal."  But  the  dark  envoy 
struck  him,  bidding  him  die  like  a  dog ;  and 
after  a  great  struggle  he  did  die,  like  a  brave 
doff,  fighting  gallantly.  But  the  dark  envoy 
had  fought  for  Lindora,  and  had  made  Lindora 
his  war-cry  in  the  act  of  treason.  Down  there 
came  therefore,  in  wrath,  upon  the  head  of 
the  dark  envoy  the  sword  of  Cedi  Mohammed 
Ibn  Amar.  Theie  was  another  desperate 
encounter,  and  I  suppose  no  shrewdness  could 
discover  which  of  the  two  combatants  was 
killed. 

Cedi  Mohammed  Ibn  Amar  rushed,  at 
great  peril  of  his  life,  among  the  chambers  of 
the  burning  castle  seeking  his  Lindora.  In 
the  uppermost  apartment  of  the  western 
tower,  still  spared  from  the  flames,  he  found 
her  stretched  upon  a  low  divan,  pale  and 
dishevelled,  almost  senseless.  Her  lover  car- 
ried her  among  the  ruins  to  a  resting-place 
upon  the  trampled,  blood-stained  grass,  and 
there  under  the  fresh  breeze  of  early  morning 
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she  revived:    **I   am    indeed   saved  by  thy 
hand ;  O  my  beloved,  Allah  bath  hoard  my 

F ravers,  and  ^-roat  is  my  reward.  To-morrow 
sleep  with  my  fathers  and  see  thee  no 
more.  The  light  of  the  dawn  was  on  her 
face.  *'Liodora!*'  the  youth  cried,  with  a 
sudden  fear,  *^  Lindora !  speak  to  me  again  !** 
He  looked  at  the  opal  in  bis  dagger,  which 
for  an  instant  shot  forth  rays,  and  tben  its 
liffht  departed :  it  became  a  dull,  dead  stone. 
Tne  soul  of  Lindora,  light  of  the  dawn,  had 
left  that  couch  of  trampled  grass  and  blood, 
and  floated  forth  into  the  morning  sky. 

"^  And  what  became  of  her  lover  V^  I  in- 
quired of  the  old  hunter,  who  appeared  dis- 
posed to  make  an  end  at  this  part  of  the  tale, 
whereas  I  desire  always  to  know  distinctly 
what  becomes  of  every  one.  We  were  told  in 
reply,  that  some  said  he  died  at  the  storming 
of  the  castle,  some  said  that  he  went  to 
Granada  and  fought  in  a  reckless  way,  be- 
came a  great  man,  and  never  smiled  and 
never  married;  but  the  old  hunter  himself 
inclined  to  think  that  he  abandoned  war,  and 
being  a  caliph  married  largely,  and  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  world  by  being  over- 
much secluded  in  his  harem. 

We  requested  the  old  huntsman  not  to  kill 
Lindora  when  he  told  the  story  next  He 
listened  gravelv,  and  replied,  with  more  re- 

Eroof  in  his  looks  than  in  his  voice,  that 
lindora  had  become  possessed — that  is  to 
say,  mentally  deranged — and  in  that  state, 
according  to  his  faith,  she  was  regarded  as  a 
saint,  and  sacred  to  every  good  Moslem.  It 
was  therefore  good  that  she  should  in  that 
state  be  compensated  for  her  troubles  by  a 
certain  passage  into  heaven. 


LONDON  BRIDGE   IN  THE 
AFTERNOON. 

The  city  of  London  in  these  hot  afternoons 
seems  to  collect  together  the  heat  of  the  day, 
as  it  does  so  much  of  th«  gold  of  it,  and  bank 
it  for  itself  in  its  stroetH  and  bye-ways.  The 
only  pleasant  coolness  exists  in  the  shade  of 
great  Saint  Pnura  as  you  creep  alorg  under 
the  shelter  of  its  spiritual  presence.  But 
when  you  have  passed  it,  and  enter  the  long 
crowded  Cheapside,  the  thoroughfare  glows 
again  in  heat  and  sunshine,  and  the  black 
figures  of  distant  men  (rieam  like  flies  upon 
a  whitewashed  wall.  The  perched  up  clock 
of  Bow  attracts  the  light  to  its  expressive 
face ;  and  the  figures  burn  so  brightly  with 
fire,  that  you  can  fancy  them  moving  and 
alive,  and  conscious  that  they  are  telling  of 
summer  hours. 

Potent  summer  heat,  whether  it  be  on  sea, 

in  country,  or  town — is   the   most  favourable 

to  the  romantic  perception  of  things.     We  are 

hot   when    we    sleep,    which   is  ihe  time  of 

reams.     There  is  scarcely  a  face  that,  with  a 

ong  summer  light  upon   it,  assumes  not  a 

k  more  or  less  interesting  and  ideal.     Lean, 

I  warm  summer  afternoon,  near  to  a  pluuvL 


of  industry  and  hard  work — such  as  a  work- 
shop or  a  dock — and  the  people  and  the  scene 
will  gradually  seem  more  poetical  than  usual. 
This  feeling  is  the  proper  imaginative  state  ; 
and  no  wonder  that  we  trace  the  most  glowing 
imagery  to  the  burning  and  dreamy  lands  of 
Asia. 

The  heart  of  the  City  of  London  is  not, 
however,  the  best  place  m  the  world  to  excite 
the  imagination.  Nevertheless,  let  London 
have  its  fair  share  of  all  the  beauty  that  beat 
brings  with  it,  and  not  be  left  only  the  dust, 
the  water-carts,  and  the  street  orderlies.  Let 
us,  sauntering  on  a  sunny  afternoon  in  its 
streets,  yield  to  the  influence  of  the  time,  and 
see  things  as  well  as  we  can  under  their  pic- 
turesque aspect. 

Specially  does  the  mystic  or  romaniie 
element  stir  in  the  comfortable  blood  of 
the  inhabitant  of  the  city.  It  is  part  of 
the  strange  revival  of  life  that  is  going 
on  all  round  us.  Insects  have  come — good- 
ness knows  whence— and  are  buzzing  round 
us  before  we  think  that  it  is  about  their 
time.  Tha  dweller  in  the  suburbs  finds, 
when  he  returns  home  in  the  evenings,  that 
Nature  has  **  credited"  him  with  a  scarcely 
expected  increase  to  his  stock.  The  fochsia 
drops  out;  the  roses  jet  out  on  the  walls;  tha 
honeysuckle  tumbles  out  like  ointment  from 
a  magician's  pot.  Hence  it  is  that  the  heart 
of  London  is  uneasy ;  London,  the  great 
common-place  (giant,  stirs  himself,  and  snifih 
the  country  air  afar  off.  Even  London  cannot 
eat  all  the  hay  of  the  empire,  but  will  have 
a  tumble  in  some  of  it,  at  all  events.  Hence 
a  visible  commotion  in  the  City,  and  hence 
that  bustle  specially  at  London  Bridge,  which 
I  saw  yesterday  in  the  fiesh,  and  you,  the 
reader,  may  ace,  by  my  aid,  in  the  spirit. 

Going  out  of  town  is  a  custom,  like  every 
other  decent  custom,  of  immense  antiquity. 
The  weather  is  not  favourable  to  cyclopaedic 
writing,  but  the  imagination  may  dwell  with 
pleasure  on  the  close  of  the  Roman  season ! 
Fancy  the  bustle  among  the  household  slaves 
at  the  villa  of  the  master.  The  great  generals 
and  lords  went  off  to  pleasant  Buiae,  or  to 
dwellings  among  ancestral  hills  and  price- 
less beautiful  olive-trees.  The  amphora 
emerged  from  its  cool  retreat  at  Misenum ; 
and  the  dazzling  red  mullet  came  fresh 
from  the  waters  to  Brundusium.  The 
Appian  and  Flaminian  ways  were  gay  with 
chariots ;  the  fat  and  prosperous  parvenu 
sweltered  as  he  was  carried  along  in  his 
lectica.  (lood-natured,  portly  Cicero  (with 
Tiro  in  charge  of  the  MJSS.)  passed  into  the 
portals  of  his  country  place,  sacred  to  peace, 
cool  air,  philosophy,  and  wise  and  pleasant 
talk.  The  dandies  looked  out  their  coolest 
summer  rings  ;  and  the  great  Cajsar  found  it 
too  hot  to  wear  a  laurel,  and  in  the  shade  of 
trees  happier  than  laurel  trees,  drank  cooled 
wine  and  water,  and  wrote  epigrams! 

Such  visions  may  or  may  not  be  present  or 
pleasant ;    but,  meanwhile,  we  are  drawing 
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near  to  London  Bridge.  Tbe  Thames  has  a 
doable  life.  It  is  a  river  on  a  river.  'Tis  a 
river  with  an  almost  commensurate  balk  of 
haman  life  on  the  top  of  it;  standing  on 
London  Bridge  you  are  in  the  very  throat  of 
that  river  life.  Here  the  life  of  the  genius 
of  the  stream  (a  creation  still  with  a  force 
for  us,  as  coming  from  the  heart)  attains 
decorous  middle  age.  Father  Thames  is,  here- 
abouts, remote  pretty  equally  from  the  purity 
and  gaiety  of  his  youth,  away  among  the 
inland  hills,  and  the  grand  and  somewhat 
solemn  maturity  to  which  he  attains  when 
he  merges  into  the  sea.  Here  he  is  most 
prosperous;  and  the  world,  too,  has  told  on 
him,  and  you  must  take  what  he  gives  you — 
through  a  filter! 

The  wooden  pier  butts  out  into  the  river, 
and  everybody  is  hurrying  river-wards,  as 
steamers  of  half-a-dozen  different  sizes  swarm 
round  the  London  Bridge  arches.  Through 
one  of  these  you  catch  glimpses  of  funnels 
ringed  with  streaks  of  red  or  white — for 
it  is  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  Heme 
comes  sailing  along — ready  to  embark  its 
passengers  for  Heme  Bay  and  Margate.  The 
river  boats  for  Chelsea  and  all  the  inter- 
mediate piers,  meanwhile,  buzz  like  bees 
alighting  round  the  landing-place,  where  the 
painted  figure  of  a  polite  gentleman  motions 
you  to  go.  Who  painted  the  polite  gentle- 
man? Why  is  he  attired  in  scarlet?  And 
why  has  he  such  a  very  fine  head  of  hair? 
These  are  questions  wluch  I,  for  one,  cannot 
answer. 

Let  us  stand  here  and  observe.  Or,  if 
we  preferred  it,  we  could  go  sub  umbras^  into 
the  *' Shades,"  that  is,  where  the  red-faced 
company  are  sitting  at  the  boxes  and  imbibing 
something  cool.  Everybody  feels  the  heat  a 
personal  grievance,  which  afflicts  him  in  par- 
ticular; and  testy,  hasty  people,  you  may 
observe,  seem  to  blame  their  neighbours  for 
it  As  usual,  three  or  four  passengers  come 
running  dow^n  to  the  pier  just  in  time  before 
the  gangway  contrivance  is  hauled  off.  These 
are  the  fellows  who  are  always  just  in  time, 
and  are  aware  that  there  must  be  a  minute  or 
two's  grace,  at  all  events.  But  the  panting 
little  fat  man,  who  called  out  so  sharply  ^  Now 
then  ?"  when  we  happened  to  be  in  the  way  of 
him  and  his  bundles,  is  distinctly  too  late.  No 
sympathy  whatever  is  felt  for  that  fat  man, 
so  he  must  see  the  boat  sway  rolling  off  with 
its  passengers  on  board,  including  the  man 
with  the  basketful  of  block,  bloated  cherries, 
and  the  eternal  vendor  of  papers  who  has 
a    comic    sheet    to    sell,    which  he    loudly 

f  reclaims  as  by  the  **  most  popular  writers." 
mark  that  fat  man  as  a  specimen  of  the 
Englishman,  who  is  peculiarly  martyred  in 
hot  weather  :  —  a  thick-set  man,  tightly 
dressed,  and  in  black,  too — impervious  to  cool 
breezes,  much  as  he  longs  for  them,  and 
oozing  at  the  forehead,  like  an  unduly  ripe 
gooseberry.  So;  let  him  take  his  hat  off, 
and  palling  out  the  red  handkerchief  inside 


it  (poor  fellow!)  rub  his  brow  at  leisure. 
There  is  a  proper  natural  connection  between 
heat  and  colour.  All  the  Oriental  nations 
wear  bright,  light  colours,  and  black  in  the 
sunshine  tints  it  with  gloom. 

Lotos-eating  is  a  pleasant  occupation,  and 
in  its  way,  a  commendable  one  (unless  you 
mUke  somebody  else  pay  for  the  lotoses). 
So  we  may  lounge  about  here,  motionless  in 
tbe  midst  of  motion,  and  watch  with  specu- 
lative eyes,  in  the  hazy  sunshine,  the  figures 
bustling  about  us.  It  is  pleasant  to  float 
easily  about  on  the  surface  of  life  these  hot 
afternoons — a  bright  cool  knob  of  ice  in  the 
cup  of  human  existence.  Muddy  as  one  knows 
the  Thames  to  be,  one  can't  help  fancying  it 
cool  and  refreshing  to  be  in,  as  it  ripples  away 
in  the  light  there.  But  even  if  one  madly 
went  off  in  a  boat  with  the  intention  of  availing 
oneself  of  the  big,  seedy-looking  barge  which 
offers  itself  as  a  private  bathing  establishment, 
what  would  one  find  there?  The  Thames 
water,  curiously  contrived  so  as  to  exhibit  its 
repulsiveness  in  a  small  space  with  the  best 
effect,  I  apprehend.  Who  lives  there  ?  Who 
looks  after  that  melancholy  row  of  flow^er- 
pots  garnishing  the  outside  of  it  ?  The 
imagination  pauses  for  a  while  for  a  reply, 
and  then  is  diverted  by  the  sharp,  clear  hiss 
of  the  steam  from  the  Bluster.  What  an 
intensely  concentrated  fierce  white  vapour,  and 
how  quickly  it  thins  away  and  melts  into 
general  nature, — that  angry  individuality — 
like  a  fierce  man's  life  ! 

The  skippers  of  the  river-boats  have  a  very 
nautical  appearance,  and  are  indeed  open  to 
"chaff"  (by  the  wav  is  that  word  derived 
from  chafing,  i  e,  irritating — a  word  com- 
moner in  our  older  literature  than  now  ?)  on 
that  point  But,  somehow,  all  public  men 
— ^from  Premiers  downwards — ^in  Encrland,  are 
ready  to  take  care  of  themselves,  by  forms 
(more  or  less  refined)  of  that  weapon.  The 
skipper  will  defend  his  paddle-box  from 
intrusion,  if  needful,  by  the  use  of  it.  So 
the  youth  who  seats  himself  there  has  to 
come  down,  and  looks  very  red  and  guilty  at 
the  observation  which  the  skipper's  request 
is  accompanied  with.  He,  too,  like  the  fat 
man  above-mentioned,  meets  no  sympathy. 
Englishmen  for  short  distances  are  very  un- 
communicative and  unsympathising.  They 
are  ignorant  of  each  others  presence  in 
appearance,  and  perhaps  bored  by  it  in  reality. 
It  may  be — that  external  decoration  going  but 
for  little  in  these  times — nobody  feels  quite  sure 
of  his  neighbour's  stmding,  ana  hovers  between 
the  fear  of  being  pushing,  or  the  fear  of  too 
much  condescension  !  Most  of  all,  does  the 
unhappy  youth  of  pleasure  of  the  inferior 
rank  of  voluptuary — the  boy  of  the  Betting 
Office — the  dandy  of  cheap  gardens — dis  »l}iy 
an  almost  angry  scorn  at  the  neighbour  who 
pushes  near  him.     Poor  boy  ! 

The  river-boats  crowd  to  the  pier,  but  I 
cannot  call  them  ill-conducted  to-day.  The 
Bee  rubs  her  wooden  wings  against  the  Ant 
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— but  Dobody  Iohcs  temper — ^thongh  the  dull 
dead  heat  that  radiates  from  rouud  the  boiler 
might  irritatu  an  ODgel.  I  see  a  vision  of 
the  engineer,  as  he  puts  up  his  head  for  an 
instant  above  that  engine-room  ladder  with 
the  dirty  steps.  A  long-sufiering,  ffrimy,  oily 
man — canvas-aproned,  paper-capped,  perspir- 
ing, the  victim  of  two  distinct  heats — the 
fire-heat  and  the  sun-heat — man*8  heat  and 
beaven*s  heat  Why  will  people  run  all  at 
once  to  the  gangway  that  only  passes  one  ?  It 
is  the  struggle  of  life  in  feito.  How  content- 
ediy  everybody  resigns  himself  or  herself  to 
the  skipper — though  who  knows  what  is  the 
pressure  per  pound  on  the  square  inch  this 
instant  ?  Bah !  the  chances  are  all  against  it, 
you  say ;  I  come  this  way  every  day ; — ^so  the 
practical  man  ffoes  forward  and  takes  up  a 
snug  position  by  the  bow.  Is  it  not,  think 
you,  that  the  feeling  of  security  springs  from 
the  common-place  look  things  have  to  every- 
day eyes  ?  Can  anything  horrible  happen 
when  we  have  that  most  nusiness-like  knot 
of  prim  bagmen  chatting  near  us  ?  Can  terror 
have  a  place  in  the  thoughts  near  the  fat,  dew- 
lapped  chin  of  that  heavy-breathing  old 
woman  ?  Ah !  that  old  face^looking  madly 
for  help  from  the  water — would  be  as 
poetical  as  a  face  of  Francia's ! 

But,  indeed,  I  call  our  view  from  London 
Bridge  a  highly  romantic  one.  The  Bee, 
there,  has  just  passed  under  the  arch  of 
Blackfriars,  and — though  she  only  charges 
fourpcnce  for  taking  you  ever  so  fur — 
she  carries  hundreds  of  stories  of  human 
interest  inside  of  her.  A  novel  might  be 
made  of  the  life  of  the  last  passenger  who 
went  on  board  her — the  brown-looking  roan 
who  has  been  in  the  Chilian  service — who 
carried  away  in  his  schooner  the  negro  gentle- 
man who  had  been  hospitable  to  him,  and 
sold  him  in  the  West  Indies  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses home.  If  little  Rasper  could  only  get 
hold  of  one  of  his  particular  batch  of  cigars  ! 

Two  boats,  larger  than  our  wooden-winged 
friends  the  Bee  and  Ant,  are  lying  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge,  where  the  briganline 
is  discharging  the  cargo  in  white  sacks,  each 
sack  most  particularly  ticked  off  by  the 
Custom  House  men  as  it  passes.  One  is 
going  to  Yarmouth  ;  the  other  I  have 
alluded  to  before  as  the  Ilerne.  The  Heme 
is  just  off  to  the  more  homely  watering-places 
— ** Cockney"  watering-places  you  may  say; 
but  our  friend  the  sia  being  still  there,  not 
uninteresting  to  a  hot  man  with  eyes  in  his 
head,  and  a  heart  about  him.  Charles  Lamb 
complains  that  you  can  never  see  the  sea — 
the  great  sea  of  your  thouirht  and  reading — 
but  only  an  insignificant  fraction  of  it  from 
the  deck  of  a  Margate  hoy.  Thoughtful, 
humorous,  ever-pleasant  CliaHes!  How  hi* 
saw  into  things  by  means  of  having  a  heart 


to  feel  them— carrying  his  intellectual  light 
(as  a  policeman  does  his  bulKs  eye)  JQMt  over 
that  region  !  Yet,  that  said  fraction  may  be 
seen  as  well  from  the  Margate  hoy  as  from  a 
king^s  state  barge,  and  we  will  not  be  simioos 
and  **  snigger"  at  the  passengere  for  Margate 
and  *Eme  Bay,  whom  the  proper  ofllcim  is 
bawling  for. 

The  official  may  possibly  think  me  in  the 
way,  for  I  lean  against  the  bar  and  look  at 
everybody,  and  donH  add  a  farthing  to  the 
company's  revenue.  But  I  have  a  daty  to 
perform.    As  Emeraon  says — 

**  BlaiM  me  not,  Uboviotw  band. 
For  the  idle  flowen  I  bioucht ; 
Everf  Mtcr  in  mjr  hud, 
Gomel  back  loaded  with  a  thovf  ht,"~ 

I  continue  to  observe  the  passengers. 

There  is  a  youth,  whose  sole  luggage  is  a 
brown  paper  parcel,  containing,  I  suppose, 
his  necessaiy  toilette  for  to-morrow,  and 
perhaps  an  Elzevir,  though  I  am  afraid  not 
And  now  come  whizzing  past  me  two  ring- 
letty  girls,  following  a  most  important-looking 
old  gentleman,  who  is  preceded  by  a  nursery 
maid,  who  is  preceded  by  a  man  with  a  truek, 
full  of  luggage.  The  eldest  carries  a  book 
for  light  reading  (which  by  the  way,  is  not 
my  novel,  as  I  see  at  a  glance,  but  a  book 
by  a  gentleman,  whom  I  well  know  to  be  an 
"  over-rated  man,*'),  and  both  look  very  happy. 
But  why  does  the  next  passenger  carry  crape 
on  a  white  hat  ?  Odious  custom  !  It  looks  as 
if  he  wished  to  advertise  that  he  is  "consoled." 
Already  the  cabins  are  filled,  and  faces  are 
peering  through  the  windows  of  them.  Peer 
away  cheerfully  while  you  can,  for  I  fear  you 
will  do  everything  but  bless  that  throbbioff 
engine  with  its  dull,  dead,  monotonous  sound, 
and  the  odour  of  grease,  before  the  voyage 
be  done ! 

I  respect  the  man  who  carries  the  huge 
pineapple,  with  the  end  just  peeping  from  a 
paper  bag.  I  respect  him  further  for  ciirrying 
some  ice  in  a  mysterious  straw-worked  bag, 
also.  Pineapple  and  ice  will  be  welcome  to 
the  lady  who  is  pacing  on  the  sands  this  after- 
noon, away  on  the  south  coast.  The  West 
Indies  and  the  lakes  of  Canada  are  rannacked 
for  luxury  (you  will  observe  that  I  had  been 
looking  covetously  at  the  pine),  and  the  whole 
world  is  turned  into  a  cheap  "  ordinary." 

The  'Erne  goes  at  last,  and  still  fresh  boats 
keep  buzzing  round  the  arches  of  the  bridge. 
Seaward,  the  river  is  thick  with  masts,  and  the 
white  sails  llap,  and  seem  shaking  the  heat  i 
out  of  them.  The  bridge,  and  the  houses,  and  ' 
the  ships  lie  like  a  bright  lighted  picfure 
round  about  me ;  as,  turning  away  from  the 
pier,  I  enter  a  narrow  street  of  lofty  houses, 
und  merge  into  the  many. 
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"What have  you  had,  MVr?''  "  Demi tasse, 
p'tU  rcrre,  flute.^^  "  Six  et  Irois,  douze,  dix- 
neufJ^  The  civil  garqon  (who  has  a  chin- 
tuft  a  gruardsman  might  envy,  and  a  white 
neckcloth  more  like  that  of  a  Cabinet  Minister 
than  the  flaccid  unwholesome  wisp  of  limp 
calico  that  our  English  waiters  twist  round 
their  throats,)  goes  through  a  rapid  act  of 
calculation  of  the  extent  of  my  cansnmmaiiaii 
at  the  caft ;  where  I  have  read  seventeen 
newspapers,  and  have  imbibed  two  little  cups 
of  coffee  (with  a  suspicion  of  cognac  in  the 
last) ;  where  I  have  been  served  off*  marble, 
silver,  and  porcelain,  and  have  enjoyed,  be- 
sides, the  supplementary  privilege  of  sitting, 
for  as  long  a  period  as  I  liked,  in  a  noble 
saloon  adorned  with  a  sea  of  mirrors,  whose 
decorations  a  la  Renaissance  remind  the  spec- 
tator, not  unpleasantly,  of  the  Salon  d*Apollon  j 
at  the  Louvre, — all  for  the  consideration  of  j 
ninepence-halfpenny  sterling.  Quite  enough,  j 
too,  you  will  say :  remembering  the  three-half-  j 
penny  cupofcotlco,  the  penny  **  slice,"  andj 
chicory-stamped  periodicals  of  the  London 
cafe;  but  I  must  inform  you  likewise  that 
I  have  had  the  gratification  of  contem- 
plating a  shining  mahogany  counter,  with 
a  gorgeous  service  of  plate  thereon,  and 
an  etiually  gorgeous  ^*' dame  dc  comptoir^  be- 
hind it  (the  noblest  study  of  mankina,  begging 
the  poet's  pardon,  is — woman),  and  that  I 
might  have  played  half-a-dozen  games  at 
dominoes,  and  have  popped  what  remained 
of  my  saucer  full  of  lump-sugar  into  my 
pocket,  had  I  felt  so  disposed.  But  enough ; 
I  will  take  a  walk  in  the  Elysian  fields.  I 
give  the  *;art;on  a  ten-franc  piece,  and  he 
returns  mo  a  handful  of  change.  He  is 
thankful  for  the  odd  halfpenny  of  which  I 
beg  his  acceptance,  not  however  pocketing  it, 
but  dropping  it  into  a  species  of  electoral  urn, 
common  to  his  brother  waiters,  and  which  is 
the  repository,  I  opine,  of  their  honordrja, 
though  whether  the  prooot-ds  are  di^voted  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  their  white  neckcloths, 
the  purchase  of  ball  tickets  for  the  Salle 
Valentino,  or  the  support  of  a  widow  and 
orphan^s  fund,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Then  the 
gar^on  gives  me  my  hat,  and,  executing 
mwmniin  passes  with  his  napkin,  bows  me 
«t^lt^»;^    Tralj,d?itity  costs  but  UUle, 


but  it  will  purchase  a  good  many  things  in 
this  world. 

I  cross  the  Phce  do  la  Concorde,  always  in 
my  eyes  a  chef  d'ceurre  of  architectural  mag- 
niticence,  but  in  which,  each  time  I  visit  Paris, 
I  still  find  workmen  employed,  making  it 
more  magnificent  still.  The  Grand  Avenue 
of  the  Champs  Elysces  is  crowded  with 
fashionable  equipages,  checcjuered  here  and 
there  by  omnibuses,  waggons,  and  washer- 
women's carts.  Fleet  Street  commingles  here 
with  Rotten  Row.  I  sit  down  on  one  of  the 
benches,  (not  one  of  the  chairs,  in  good 
sooth,  for  harpies  hover  there  about  them, 
fierce  and  implacable  in  their  demands  for 
retributory  sous),  and  eye  the  aristocratic 
turn-outs  complacently.  There  are  some 
anomalous  vehicles  certainly,  some  queer 
liveries,  and  a  few  samples  of  harness, 
heraldry,  and  horses  that  would  not  pass 
muster  in  Long  Acre ;  but  on  the  whole  I  am 
pleased.  Next  to  the  pleasure  of  having  a 
carriage  and  horses  of  your  own  comes  that 
of  admiring  and  criticising  those  of  your 
neighbours.  Provided  always  that  you  have 
dine  J,  and  have  an  unimpaired  digestion. 

I  am  a  little  late,  though,  for  this  amuse- 
ment Towards  seven  o'clock  the  grand 
carriages  bear  their  occupants  home,  or  to 
ministerial  banquets.  The  chief  of  the  State 
drives  by  in  a  pony  phaeton,  handling 
the  ribbons  himself  prettily,  and  takes  the 
road  into  the  Faubourg  St  Honore,  where 
his  palace  is.  A  long  string  of  carriages  and 
prancing  cavaliers,  sittmg^  their  horses  more 
or  less  abominably  to  English  eyes,  follow 
him;  and  the  carts  and  waggons  bound 
towards  Neuilly  or  Boulogne  begin  to  bo  in 
the  majority.  Meanwhile,  I  have  been  jing- 
ling my  h:mdful  of  change  in  my  dexter  palm ; 
glancing  at  the  smirking  little  soldiers  in  red 
trousers,  and  at  the  bonnes  and  little  children 
in  go-carts  and  leading  strings;  lUtening 
lazily  to  the  tattoo  of  the  drums  and  the  fan- 
fare of  the  trumpets  calling  home  the  warriors 
of  France  to  their  barracks ;  luxuriously  in- 
haling the  calm  summer  evening  air,  and 
wondering  where  the  smoke  can  be ;  in  short, 
abandoning  myself  to  the  delights  of  doing 
nothing  with  that  intensity  which  only  those 
who  are  compelled  to  work  hard  at  intervals 
can  appreciate. 

Man  being  a  thinking  animal — at  least  he 
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ought  lo  b«<  riiie — I  think  n  little  while  1  cool 
mj  heels  in  the  evening  breeze.  The  Elyston 
6elik  sr«  n  capital  place  for  thonght  A  fair, 
with  ruTind-abuDta,  conjurora,  nad  dancing 
booths,  goes  on  eootinuslly  !□  one  port ; 
nvieH'B  nod  inapectioD  of  troops  take  place 
frequently  in  another  i  while  the  roadwaj  and 
iU  inlencctiog  aveooes  arc  alwayi  more  or 
leaa  Uirongod  wilb  vehicles.  Yet  there  arc 
tbadf  U'ulka,  and  sequestered  nooks  and 
benchija,  far  from  the  tormoil  of  llie  world, 
■nd  wh(>re  tho  contemplative  man  may  take 
is  recrvation — where  yoa  may  write  aonneta 
a  the  sUrs,  to  Leabia,  or  to  Pyrrhs,  get  u 
maiden  speech  by  heart,  or  concoct  the  rough 
draft  of  a  love  lutler — and  be  all  Iho  while  as 
free  from  annoyance,  or  interruption,  as 
though  you  were  in  the  rat-cage  at  the  top 
of  the   Monument  on   a   rainy  diiy,  or  Saint 

I  Styliles  a-top  of  his  column 
year  round.  I  could  think,  now,  i 
decadence  of  empires,  the  mutabilities  of 
fortune,  tbs  state  of  Europe,  or  the  May- 
nootb  grant!  but  I  find  a  subject  of  reflec- 
tion Bufficiently  ample  in  the  handfal  ol 
change,  which  I  bme  held  till  the  coins  art 
warm.  Let  me  glance  thoughtfully  at  them, 
ere  I  consign  them  to  my  waistcoat  pocket. 

Here  is  a  brave  piece  of  money — a  two- 
frane  coin,  bearing  the  efligy  of  Louis  Philippe, 
Roi<k$  Frani;aii,  1835.  This  looks  prosperous, 
rosy,  ctcan-abnven,  well-to-do  in  the  world. 
The  edges  are  neatly  milled,  the  letters  jind 


1  can  almost  discern  a  wink  in  the  royal  eye, 
n  mylhlcfil  finger  laid  against  the  royal  nose, 
and  that  seem  to  say  "Lyons  is  muEzled. 
Jacques  l.affitB  has  eaten  his  heart.  1  no 
longer  fear  the  newspapers,  for  Thiers  ia 
minister,  and  Guizot  shall  be,  and  JV^naod 
Carrel  sleeps  in  P6re  la  Chaise,  shot  to  death. 
Rmtet  are  on  the  hausie ;  all  my  sons  are  brave 
and  nil  my  daughters  virtuous ;  not  n  whale- 
bone is  loose  in  the  umbrella  of  Orleans. 
The  two-franc  piece  is  a  bus! o ess-like  ooia, 
favourite  with  the  sbopkcepera,  who  call  it 
affifCtionately  "tho  piece  of  forty."  Neit  to 
tJie  noble,  the  glorious,  the  bourgeoisie-beloved 
dollar,  la  belle  ef.  bonne  pUce  de  cent  tow 
"  on rt wheel,''  as  the  commons  more  ir 
rently  term  it,  whiuh  from  1830  to  1648 
the  fountain  and  main-spring,  the  be  all  and 
end  all  of  Freni'h  honour,  virtue,  mercy, 
cuarage,  and  putriutism — next  to  this  deiHed 
shekel  of  G^iul,  tho  two-franc  pieoa  is  the 
norite  guest  at  counter  and  burt^nn.  Louie 
Philippe  coined  the  pieces  of  forty  by  uiyriuds . 
BO.  on  n  smnllor  scale,  are  they  piitrooiaed  by 
his  equally  business-like  son-in-law,  Leopold 
of  Belgium,  They  are  not  popular,  however, 
with  the  obase,  briiadcloth-clail,  fim-drinking 
Belgians,  who  being  large  and  fiit-f:iced,  resent 
as  sn  impertinence  the  advent  of  ■  coinage 
which  is  large  and  fut.faeed  loo.  They  even 
turn  up  ihdr  noscsat  the  erisp.claasio  thaler  of 
Prassia;  lArirdelight  is  in   "fiddler's  money," 


battered,  pockmarked  Dulcli  guilders,  Ass- 
trian  zwaniigers  all  holes  and  corners,  lik» 
weevilly  biscuits ;  they  have  even  n  anesking 
kindness  for  the  abominable  ulver-groschen 
of  Iho  Rhine  provinces. 

Next  in  my  handrut  of  changa  Is  a  franc— 
somewhat  battered,  somewhat  worn,  slovenly 
what  I  may  call  the  tire  of  the  wheel,  but 
m  and  austere-looking,  and  of  on  aahcn 
hue,  very  dilTerent  from  the  smug  gnrittfaoui 
of  the  Philippine  (roins,  and  the  fiu^y. 
Britannia  metul-like  glitter  of  the  seeood 
republic  The  effigy  it  beaj*  is  more  that  rf 
an  "andent  Roman  than  a,  Dane,'*  or  of  a 
Frenchman.  Were  this  piece  bronzed,  dccrolly 
notched,  and  paasahly  spatted  with  verdi^fii, 
1  should  (did  I  know  anything  of  nsoii*- 
maticB,  which  1  don't,)  imagino  it  to  be  mom 
old  medal,  stamped  with  the  head  ofT'njiO 
or  of  Coostantine.  But  the  lody  fonbtid, 
the  eagle  eye,  the  Grecian  nose,  the  exasniblr 
ehiaclled  mouth,  with  i la  inexorable  lip*  ana 
rounded  chin,  the  sparse  locks  of  hair,  ud  lb« 
laurel  wreath  binding  the  temples,  all  baknig 
to  a  modem  emperor.  The  legend  is  ycldsar 
enoogh  for  me  to  read  "^'apoUan  Emperrttt' 
and  on  the  obverse,  "  Rtpubliqut  Fran^aitt, 
1S06."  This  was,  I  think,  aHer  a  ceK^ 
ceremony  hod  token  place  in  the  CsUicdnl 
of  Notre  Dame,  at  which  the  Pope  ofKowe 
assisted,  and  there  must  ban  been  a  good 
deal  of  the  "  Ripubliam  Frau^auc,"  left 
m  180G. 

A  half-franc  comes  nett  ft  bear*  the 
same  head — the  features  more  filled  out,  per- 
haps, and  the  expression  n  triQe  morethunghl- 
ful.  Let  me  look  at  the  iaseriplion.  Ah- 
the  poor  "  Riyublimie''  is  oowhen  by  th'u 
time,  for  here  1  rend,  "  JVapohm :  Emftrtvr 
el  Roi'"  on  the  obverse,  "  Empire  Fran^aii, 
1813."  1  read,  and  lo!  like  an  *nn]r  the 
thoughts  coa'B  rushing  on  roe.  conjurtd  into 
life  by  this  worn  and  tarnished  ftngment  of 
silver.  There  is  the  Arc  de  I'Etoit*,  behind 
which  the  sun  is  bleeding  to  death  In  hii 
crimson  shroud,  while  my  \aAj  idooo  looks  oa 
with  nculd  unpityinceye,  fur^tltae  th-it  be 
will  rise  ogain,  aod  (^ase  her  from  Ua  skM 
to-morrow.  There  is  the  triamphsl  arch,eaB- 
menced  by  him,  completed  by  the  king  wbe 
proscribed  his  family,  sculptured  orer  wilk 
the  lists  of  his  victories — lying  wonders,  maaf 
of  them— but  of  which  others  have  filled  lh« 
world  with  awe.  There,  in  the  Place  de  b 
Concorde,  where  the  golden  [ullars  awl 
fountains  glisten;  there,  Eir  beyond  whert 
the  oustere  pavilion  of  the  Tuileri»t,  growo 
grey  in  the  experieocea  of  slaughter  and 
fdllages,  Lodes  nmong  the  cypress-like  tnea, 
and  jealously  shrouda  the  bloody  Carrowel 
behind,  of  whose  courtyard  there  ia  ed  a 
stone  unoemenled  with  goro  ;  there,  \»  the 
rightnnd  to  the  left,  by  thu  marble  UwMMiMh 
by  the  bridge  lending  to  the  pal««  of  the 
le^sluture ;  there,  down  ihe  loag  Uae  of 
quays,  where  the  boy  soldier*  m  sUritif 
greedily  at  the  litbofrapbed  preatOtmeaU  «f 
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his  victories;  there,  by  the  dome  of  the 
Invalides,  where  his  maimed  veterans  dose  on 
the  benches;  there,  on  the  shining  river 
crossed  by  his  brldg:es ;  and  there,  in  the  blue 
distnnce,  where  the  dismal  turrets  of  tlie 
Conciergerie  point  to  the  Pahiis  do  Justice 
where  his  judges  sit  to  this  day  and  expound 
his  code ;  there,  on  every  side,  the  sign  and 
mark  of  this  man  are  for  a  wonder  and  an 
astonishment. 
,  But  I  have  not  come  to  the  end  of  my 

I  handful  of  change  yet    I  have  a  few  more 
M  silver  pieces,  and  many  coppers.  I  finger  again 
m  another  franc — a  dull,  tasteless,  leaden-looking 
M   piece  of  metal  enough,  bearing  thereon  a  very 
V    ordinary,    commonplace-looking    ledger-and- 
f     clay-book  sort  of  head.    A  Dieu  ne  plaise, 
though,  that  I  should  be  wanting  in  respect 
'^    the  possessor  of   Claremont  and  thirty 
'thousand  a  year — to  a  soverign,  moreover, 
^rho,  if  he  had  no  other  claim  to  respect  and 
affection,  has  this  at  least  from  English  hearts, 
'Mat  ho  was  the  husband  of   the  Princess 
Charlotte.    But  King  Leopold  does  not  shine 
advantageously  on  his  silver  coinage.     The 
J.aarel  wreath  sits  uneasily  on  his  brow,  and  his 
entire  position  seems  anomalous  and  uncom- 
fortable, as  perchance  his  corporeal  one   may 
l^e,  in  that  hybrid  land  which  has  been  a  bone 
^f  European  contention  since  Caesar^s  time  in 
;    -fthat  fat,  fertile  country   of  corn-fields,  battle- 
^elds,  and  coal-mines,  of  Reubens*s  pictures  and 

-  Jacques  Coeur's  carvings,  of  bread-and-butter 

-  ^uuidwiches  and  hardeggs(so  excellently  boiled, 
•  Jaourever,  that  I  am  privately  of  opinion  that  the 

ImeDS  lay  hard  eggs  in  the  Low  Countries),  and 

whose  mhabitants  have  been  so  accustomed  to 

politically  bullied  from  time  immemorial — 

m  Julius  Caesar  to  Philip  van  Artevelde — 

m  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  Napoleon — ^that 

•h  e J  donH  seem  to  know  what  to  make  of 

■  il>erty  now  they  have  got  it.    I  never  knew 

■'  k    Solgian,  even  one  of  the  most  constitutional, 

*»tx^  who  had  a  savoury  relish  for  the  pitiable 

^'V^Asy  monks  who  infest  the    streets    and 

'-■fcilway  trains.    With  all  their  liberty,  **/ps 

=  ^•tfxi'cs  Beiges^  are  notoriously  priest-ridden; 

^  Pci  with  all  their  gratitude  for  the  battle  of 

~-:  Vxiterloo  and  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  eleven 

-v&'fc  of   twelve    Belgians  maintiin  that  the 

■^  >KB  ^lish  were  signally  beaten  on  that  occasion, 

^  -KBly  they  were   too  stupid  to  become  aware 

'T     the  f;icC.    They,  the  Belgians,  found  out 

&-a^ir  defeat  in    what  is    familiarly    termed 

%Cfto  time,"  and  showed  their  superior  discri- 

-l.nation  by  running  away  as  fast  as  their 

:^Kv  could  carry  them.    When   I  visited  the 

»1<1  of  Waterloo,  the  fifuide — who  of  course 

been  in  the  battle,  though  I  verily  believe 

1  ho  must  have  been  in  petticoats  in  1815— 

'k  care  to  inform  me,  while'pointing  oat  the 

bilities  of  the  landscape,  of  the  invincible 

zi^owess  displayed  by  the  ^braves    Bdgti* 

^'rinnr  the  battle,  and  of  the  hideous  ud 

uTous    cowardice    of    the    Dutch.    He 

Wed,  while  we  were  on  the  field  and  in  the 

CO  of  a  atout  old  Indian  Colonelf  wbo 


looked  liberal  but  fierce  as  well,  that  it  was  a 
^a grand  victoire^  a  glorious  day  fur  Britain; 
but,  subsequently  discussing  a  chopino  of  sour 
beer  with  me,  ho  informed  me  confidt^ntially 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  *'  injame 
Irahison^  of  somebody  somewhere,  the  Eng- 
lish would  have  been  icr-r-rases  by  the  great 
Emperor. 

Hallo !  I  thought  my  handful  of  change 
was  confined  to  France  and  Belgium.  But 
I  am  in  error.  Slides  from  between  two 
francs  a  little  shabby  greasy  disc  of  silver 
stating  itself  to  be  worth  ^cinqxic  soldi,** 
and  current,  I  suppose,  in  Franco  as  a  five- 
sous  piece.  Whose  is  the  head?  Charles 
Albert,  bland  and  kingly-looking,  and  bearing 
the  orthodox  laurel  wreath.  The  legend  states 
him  to  be"  Dei  gratia  Sardinia:  Rex,"  and  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  his  style  and  title 
was  rightly  that  of  King  of  Sardinia.  But 
what  is  this  in  addition  t  "  Cypri,  Hierosolumae 
Rex** — King  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem  1  How 
about  the  King  of  Naples  ?  How  about  his 
highness  Abdul  Medjid,  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
without  whose  pcrmissory  firman  a  single 
Christian  could  not  go  up  to  the  holy  city  ! 
Why  should  the  King  of  Sardinia  call  himself 
King  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem,  when  he  is 
about  as  much  so  as  he  is  King  of  Brent- 
ford or  King  of  Oude?  Why  should  a  king 
tell  so  gross  a  fib  in  public  ?  Why  should  he 
send  forth  to  the  ends  of  Europe  so  palpable 
a  whatVits-name  upon  this  twopence-half- 
penny coin,  to  pass  himself  off  as  King  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  industrials  who  black  shoes 
and  shave  poodles  on  the  Pont  Ncuf.  But 
soft :  empty  boasts  and  \yins  titles  are  nothing 
to  Charles  Albert  now ;  and  before  I  fling  a 
stone,  I  should  remember  that  we  have  glass- 
houses in  Great  Britain.  I  should  call  to 
mind  that  not  very  many  years  have  passed 
since  our  matter-of-fact  George  the  Thini  pub- 
licly styled  himself  King  of  France — at  the 
very  time,  too,  that  he  was  dispensing  with  a 
lavish'  hand  the  blood  and  treasure  of  his 
kingdom,  to  help  the  King  of  Franco  to  his 
own  again. 

More  coins!  but  the  coppers  begin  to  have  it 
their  own  way,  like  the  carta  and  waggons  over 
the  carriages  anon.  Here  are  three  kings 
all  of  a  row.  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  King  of 
France  and  Navarre;  very  fat,  very  placid, 
pomatum  and  hair-powder  visible  even  on  the 
tarnished  franc  stamped  with  his  royal  por- 
trait. Charles  the  Tenth,  also  King  of  France 
aad  Navarre,  and  passing  current  now  for 
fivepence  sterling ;  he  has  a  wan,  dissatisfied, 
mortified  expression  of  countenance,  but  the 
thin  bloodless  lips  and  quenched  eye  have  all 
the  impauible  oMtinaey  of  the  fated  Bourbon 
mee.  who  hKf  tettnad  nothini^  and  forgotten 
notUng-in  TW"- "^  — *ieL    And  to 
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Fifteenth,  the  well  beloved.  Ah !  Louis  the 
well-beloved;  if  you  could  only  ponder  over 
my  hanclt'ul  of  change,  and  see  how  the  seeds 
of  lovo  you  sowed,  fructified  into  a  harvest  of 
blood  and  tears,  when  the  gross  copper  sous 
of  your  grandson  Louis  the  Sixteenth  came 
into  circulation !  The  obverse  sides  of  these 
three  kingly   coins  bear    also  the  arms    of 


in  their  well-cushioned  stalls  at  the  opera.  | 
So  much  for  the  aristocracy,  but,  the  vile 
multitude,  as  M.  Thiers  politely  termed  them 
— in  the  shape  of  good-humoured  soldiere 
and  bearded  connoisseurs  in  blouses,  are  kept 
from  the  penetralia  of  the  cafi  concert  by  a  ring 
fence,  and  pass  criticisms  on  the  ravishing 
I  strains   which  greet  their   eans  through  the 


France  and  Navarre  :  the  crown,  the  shield    leaves  of  the  trees,  and  the  fumes  of  the  verj 


argent,  and  three  fleurs  do  lis.  These  were 
the  arms  of  France,  but  shall  be  never,  never 
more,  I  think. 

Come  wo  to  the  coppers.  Here  we  progress 
towards  something  like  an  uniformity  of  coin- 
age. The  monetary  chaos  on  the  silver  side 
is  relieved  by  the  sober  aspect  of  these  pieces 
of  one  and  two  sous.  But  what  sobriety? 
The  sobriety  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  in  1779,  trembling  on  his  throne, 
pricked  by  encyclopedical  pens  sharpened 
with  regicide  penknives — of  the  same  Louis, 
no  longer  King  of  France  but  ^^  Roi  des 
Frangaisy^  in  the  "  third  year  of  liberty," 
1792 — of  the  same  Louis,  backed  with  the  re- 
publican fasces  and  the  legend  ^la  foi^  la  loi^ 
le  roi^^  in  1793 — and  finally,  the  sobriety  of 
these  sprawlin?  rugged  two-sous  pieces — 
Us  cms  sotis  or  the  republic  one  and  indi- 
vbible,  cast  from  church  bells,  monumental 
brasses,  bronze  candlesticks  and  palace  gates, 
and  stamped  with  the  head  of  a  brazen 
woman  with  dishevelled  hair  and  a  red 
nightcap.  Stay !  One  little  silver  piece 
yet  remains :  so  thin,  so  fragile  is  it,  that  it 
has  lain  perdue  between  two  of  these  cor- 
pulent democratic  pence.  But  for  all  it  is 
of  silver,  and  brijjht,  and  neatly  milled, 
and  worth  full  twenty  centimes,  it  is  also 
democratic,  and  claims  kindred  with  Madame 
R6publi(juo  in  the  nightcap.  This  little 
coin  is  dated  1818,  and  bears  the  head  of 
a  female  in  a  semi-Grecinn  costume,  a  sort 
of  medley  of  Madame  Tallien,  Liis,  Aspasia, 
and  Mademoiselle  Mars.  It  bears  for  legend 
the  redoubtable  words,  "  lib^rrtly  {gallfr^  fra- 
temitry  (similar  inscriptions  on  the  walls  and 
public  edifu'es  were  unfortunately  fifrazed 
therefrom  by  stray  cannon-b:ills  last  I)e- 
cemlver).  Liberty,  equality,  fraternity !  Oh, 
liberty! — oh,  Madame  Roland,  what  ri/;ht 
have  I  to  tiike  your  words  out  of  your 
mouth? 

The  sun  has  sunk  to  rest ;  the  twilight  has 
commenced  and  ended,  while  I  have  been 
pondering;  and  when  1  raise  my  eyes  from 
mv  handful  of  chanfre  I  am  dazzeld  by  the 
gasliijht  festoons  from  the  "  Chtlfeau  drsFleurs'^ 
close  by,  and  light  suddenly  upon  an  animated 
tiibleau  of  Paris  by  nii^ht  Students  and 
grisettes  are  hurrying  to  the  joys  of  the  polka 
and  the  valse  <l  d^iix  temps.  Open  air  concerts 
have  commenced,  which  those  who  ehooso  to 
invest  capitil  in  the  purchase  of  cooling 
beverages  are  privileged  to  witness  in  garden 
chairs  before  little  marble  tables,  where  they 
Jisten  as  luxarioasly  to  the  hUaxu^  ol*   Dou'v- 


strong  tobacco  emitted  by  their  and  their 
companions*  pipes.  The  highway  resounds 
now  with  broughams  and  coupes  with  brilliant 
lamps,  hastening  to  ball  or  soirie.  Froncooi^s 
Cirque  Olym pique  is  surrounded  by  playbill 
sellers  and  loungers  between  the  cntertaio- 
ments,  while,  from  the  open  skylights,  poor 
enlivening  gushes  of  equestrian  music.  The 
man  with  the  dancing  dogs  has  led  bis 
dramatic  company  home  to  their  kennel ;  the 
proprietor  of  the  rouge  et  noir  table,  with 
whom  the  young  and  simple  play  for  maca- 
roons and  lose,  has  also  retired — ^to  try  his 
infallible  martingale,  I  suppose,  in  the  privacy 
of  domestic  life.  But,  the  magicians  yet 
remain  in  full  force ;  the  vendors  of  elixirs,  <' 
unctions,  and  lotions,  expatiate  with  the  full  jl 
force  of  their  lungs  on  the  unrivalled  efficaejr 
of  their  nostrums ;  the  professors  of  electrid^ 
and  galvanism  paralyse  whole  strings  of 
little  boys.  Swords  are  swallowed,  flames 
vomited,  duets  and  trios  chanted,  merry-  < 
go-rounds  revolve :  we  have  all  the  fun  of  I 
the  fair  without  any  of  the  fighting.  1 

Not  towards  these,  do  my  thoughts  lOcIiDe 
this    summer    evenmg.     Still    do    I    fumble 
my  handful  of  change ;  still  do    I    meditate  ' 
on   those   dull   and   mute    pieces    of   metal.  | 
Ah!     could   some   power   endue   them  with  ?j 
tongues,  though  but  for  a  moment,  what  elo-  j 
qnent  tongui's  theirs  would  bo  !  what  lessons  ;| 
of  history  would  be  poured  into  my  ears !    Of 
all  memoirsj'what  could  be  more  interesting, 
more   enthralling,   more   wofully   instructive, 
than  those  of  these  silver  and  copper  tokens! 
Who  is  to  write  the  history  of  mone}',  andf 
when  shall  it  be  written  ?     Who  shall  trace  ' 
tlui    history  of  the  widow's  mite,  of  Caesir'i 
tribute,  of  the  forty  pieces  of  silver  with  whick 
the  potter's  Held  was  bought  ? 

Of  these  pieces  of  money  I  hold,  thoi 
O  Palace  of  Tuileries,  lowering  in  the  nighl, 
with  one  solitary  illumined  window  like  i 
glowworm  in  the  midst,  hast  seen  the  birtk 
and  the  career!  Could  the  walls  speak; 
could  the  windows  be  mirrors;  could  the* 
inanimate  heads  start  from  their  silver  or 
copper  frames;  what  tales  would  they  t^fll! 
They  are  but  emblems  and  symbols ;  and  the 
men  of  whom  they  are  shallow  counterfeit* 
are  dust. 

As  I  muse,  a  gentleman  who  has  stopp^i 
to  observe  me,  taking  me  perhaps  for  » 
despondent  lover,  or  a  dramatic  author  meci- 
tatinuf  a  complicated  denouement,  aceidcnulij 
lets  fall  a  five-franc  jjicee  close  to  me.  Asbi 
Htoo|}s  to  pick  it  up,  1  observe  that  it  is  new      ^ 
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falling  on  it,  I  can  discern  a  head  as  yet 
unknown  to  me,  on  gold,  or  silver,  or  on 
copper,  but  which  is  soon  to  be,  they  say,  on 
all : — an  aquiline  nose,  a  pendant  jaw,  a 
thick  mousUiche  and  imperial,  and  Louis 
Napoleox  Bonaparte,  1843.  So  runs  tho 
world.  There  was  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
I  have  heard,  who  once  seriously  contem- 
plated bringing  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
Hansard,  exposing,  as  that  publicaiion  did, 
sach  inconvenient  discrepancies  between  the 
opinions  of  honourable  members  from  session 
to  session.  I  wonder  whether  we  shall  ever 
have  a  ruler,  who,  remembering  that  com- 
parisons are  odious,  will  call  in  or  deface 
all  the  monies  of  his  predecessors.  As  it 
IB,  a  handful  of  small  French  change  is  a 
course  of  lectures,  in  miniature,  on  the  history 
of  France. 


THE  ENEMY. 


Buckingham  Pauice  is  beset,  and  ever}- 
honse  in  London  is  surrounded,  by  the  force 
of  the  invader.  Throughout  the  whole  country 
every  house  is  in  a  state  of  siege ;  nay,  every 
coach  and  every  onmibus  has  to  force  its  pas- 
atge  through  a  hostile  force  that  struggles  to 
gti  entrance  at  the  doors  or  windows.  We  are 
Dot  only  invaded,  but  we  are  subdued  ;  the 
enemy  retains  possession  of  the  country,  we 
resist,  indeed,  manfully,  but  wc  resist  in  vain: 
the  enemy  sways  over  us  and  holds  our  very 
lives  dependent  on  his  brealh.  This  is  a 
reflection  mournful  to  the  sons  of  liberty. 

What  can  we  do  agiiinst  an  enemy  im- 
palpable as  the  most  tricksy  of  the  fairies : 
that  whistles  at  us  through  our  keyholes; 
flaps  our  bedroom  windows,  in  jest,  at  us  when 
we  desire  to  go  to  sleep ;  gets  under  doors 
or  through  chinks,  and  slips  (horrible  to 
relate!)  dowif  our  very  throats  into  our  lungs 
while  we  are  sleeping  ?  We  do  indeed  fight 
for  our  liberty,  but  how  unequal  must  the 
combat  be  when  flesh  and  blood  make  war 
against  the  powers  of  the  air ! 

I  wish  to  animate  my  countrymen  against 
the  common  enemy.  The  winter  campaign, 
always  the  severest^  is  approaching,  and  it  is 
time  that  we  should  begin  now  to  concert  our 
plan  of  operation.  There  is,  however,  always 
80  much  harm  done  to  tho  good  cause  in  a 
contest  by  any  tendency  to  under-rate  the 
power  of  tho  enemy,  that  I  think  it  worth 
while  in  the  first  place  distinctly  to  point  out 
with  whom  we  have  to  deal.  Even  in  the 
approaching  equinox  the  powers  of  the  air, 
with  martial  blast,  will  storm  our  towns  and 
penetrate  into  the  sacred  recesses  of  our 
inmost  homes.  But,  in  their  stillest  moods, 
now  while  they  are  idling  under  the  warm 
August  sun,  they  never  cease  to  shoot  at  us 
their  arrows  barbed  with  the  poison  of  rheum, 
crick,  lumbago,  and  the  other  ills  which  cause 
the  flesh  to  ache,  through  chinks  and  open 
windows,  keyholes,  even  chimnies  that  have  not 
been  guarded  by  the  aegis  of  a  chimney-board. 


Completely  to  defeat  the  monster  Air  may  be 
impossible  in  this  world :  but  we  may  oppose 
to  his  severe  custody  "  untimed  reluctance," 
and  bo 

"  Yet  erer  plotting  bow  the  conqoeror  least 
Maf  reap  his  conqaest,  and  majr  leant  rejoice 
In  doins  what  wc  mont  in  sufferins  feci." 

This  is  my  counsel,  and  I  thrust  I  spoak  not 
only  to  those  of  my  countrymen  who  di  ly  tho 
enemy  in  woollen  mail,  with  silken  shields, 
when 

*•  War  appran 
Waced  in  the  troubled  tkr*  and  armits  ni^h 
To  battle  in  the  clondi." 

while  they  receive  the  same  foe,  open-mouthed, 
when  he  comes  down  more  quietly  upon  us. 

Whenever  the  air  moves  it  me.ins  mischief, 
and  the  air   is   always    moving.     When    we 
suspect  some  lurking  ill  design,  we  commonly 
say,  "What's  in  the  wind   now?"  and  the 
proverb  points  to^  our  conviction  of  the  very 
certain  fact,  that  there   has   been  no   good 
brought  by  the  wind  on  any  former  occasion, 
and  that  now,  therefore,  none   is   expected. 
There  is  a  proverb,  saying,  "  It  is  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  good,**    which   has  been 
sometimes  read  with  a  forced  intonation  out 
of  its  true  sense.    Its  true  sense,  of  course,  is 
the  plain  and  direct  one,  that  the  wind  is  an 
ill  thing  which  blows  good  to  nobody.    Pro- 
verbs betray  the  feeling  of  tho  people,  and 
that  the  feeling  of  tho  people  is  against  all  the 
movements  of  the  air  our  proverbs  happily 
testify.    Is    there    anything    of  foul   report 
affectmg  us,  wo  hope  that  it  will  soon  "  blow 
over ;  *'  that  is  to  say,  the  wind,  which  has  a 
sympathy  for  evil  things  will,  we  hope,  take  it 
up  when  it  comes  by,  and  put  it  in  its  bosom. 
When  we  express  how  an  evil  deed  becomes 
intolerable  to  surrounding  people,  we  figure 
tho   wind    as    having  come    to    it,  and  say 
sometimes  that  it  is  "blown  upon,"    When 
a  lady  is  disagreeable   to    the  slight  extent 
possible  in  members  of  the  fair  sex,  the  fact 
is  expressed  by  saying  that  "  she  gives  herself 
airs."    A  kina  of  praise  that  we  despise  is 
called  "  a  puff."    A  quarrel  in  a  household  is 
by  its  younger  members  called  a  "breeze." 
Passion  is  said  to  come  "  in  gusts ; "  and  many 
more  expressions  that  havo  made  for  them- 
selves nests  upon  the  English  tongue,  will  be 
found  by  any  reader  who  will  carefully  take 
stock   of  the   phrases  with  which  bis    own 
mouth  is  fitted  up.   The  only  good  idea  in  tho 
suggestion    of   which    wind    takes    part    is 
perhaps  "  windfall,"  unexpected  good  fortune, 
as  unexpected  and   most  happy   any  events 
must  be  that  associate  the  idea  of  something 
Allien  with  our  braggart  enemy. 

How  great  and  powerfbl  an  mtm  the  air 
is  to  the  sona  of  earth  vaa  <  ^  Imown 

to  the  anctenta  wil^ 
AnanineiMai  an 
St  AugnatiiM^  « 
Atheist  Ibr  Ir 
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taught  (.^hristian  Thomoaius,  is  n  spirit :  and 
he  dotinL'd  its  sox ;  it  is  a  female  spirit — 
li^ht  is  its  mate,  the  male.  If  light  do  not 
the  m:iUs  and  air  the  female  spirit,  what  is 
air.' — :iud  here  I  will  repeat  Christian 
Thoin::slus  his  argument  for  the  convincing  of 
all  doubtful  minds.  If  air  be  not  a  spirit,  then 
of  course  it  is  a  body  :  now,  says  Thomasius, 
it  is  not  a  light  body  because  its  nature  is 
without  light :  it  is  not  a  dark  body  because 
it  casts  no  shadow,  and  can  be  seen  into.  It 
is  not  transparerit,  for  wo  see  not  to  the  end  of 
it  or  through  it,  as  in  the  case  of  water  and 
glass.  It  is  not  a  body  ;  therefore,  according 
to  the  showing  of  l^homosius,  the  air  is 
a  spirit,  and  its  forces  are  impalpable, 
unearthly. 

To  increase  our  notion  of  the  power  of  the 
enemy  with  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  con- 
tend, let  us  look  at  him  from  another  point 
of  view.  Air  never  was  subdued  by  any 
human  prince;  and  because  nobody  can 
subdue  it,  the  law  by  a  fiction  allows  any 
one  to  master  it  who  can.  It  is  made  com- 
mon in  law,  or,  as  the  old  jurists  phrase  it, 
it  is  put  among  the  res  communes  quoad  usum 
juridicum,  Gryphiander  did  indeed  consider 
air  to  bo  a  part  of  the  regalia,  or  rights  and 
possessions  of  the  king,  because  it  was  not 
allowed  in  his  country  and  time  for  any  man 
to  erect  windmills  without  royal  licence;  the 
some  was  the  cise  with  water  mills ;  and  so 
there  were  said  to  be  vested  in  royalty  the 
rights  of  wind  and  water.  Mascara  {Je. 
probat,  Concl.)  differed  from  this  argument, 
out  yet  conceded  to  kin^  the  dominium 
acris,  the  power  over  air,  l>ecausc,  in  exer- 
cise of  his  right,  he  suspends  thieves  in  mid 
air  upon  gibbets;  also,  by  the  string  put 
about  their  throats,  and  pressing  on  their 
wind-pipes,  ho  deprives  them  of  the  use  of 
air,  which  lie  could  not  do  if  air  were  not  his 
to  give  or  to  withhold.  Nevertheless,  the 
wind  blows  as  it  listeth;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  arguments  of  a  few  scholiasts  and  book- 
men, air  is  declared  common  in  law,  and  to 
build  castles  in  it  is  not  accounted  tn^spass. 
It  is  also  open  to  a  man,  when  he  builds  on  a 
piece  of  ground,  to  build  into  the  whole 
column  of  air  that  is  above  it;  and  as  the 
height  of  the  atmosphere  is  about  forty-five 
miles,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  privilege  is 
of  considerable  extent.  Nevertheless,  no  man 
has  succeeded  in  securing  the  possession  of 
such  rights.  The  rooms  we  build  into  the 
air  above  our  patch  of  soil  are  entered  by  the 
air,  and  held  by  it  in  occupation  even  more 
constant  than  our  own.  We  go  out  for 
walks  or  upon  business,  leaving  the  house 
empty ;  our  enemy  never  quits  its  occupation 
of  a  single  room.  If  we  encroach  so  far  as  to 
raise  a  structure  very  many  feet  above  the 
soil  from  which  we  start,  it  will  inevitibly 
happen  that  our  enemy  some  day,  venting 
his  anger  thereupon,  will  tumble  it  about  our 
heads.  The  air,  therefore,  is  untuned,  and 
rides  superior  to  the  strongest  of  the  princes 


of  the  earth— how  much  more  must  it  ride 
superior  to  us  poor  work-a-day  reaisterB  of 
its  tyranny ! 

The  Jews  were  happy,  if  it  bo  true,  as 
I  have  seen  stated  in  print,  that  there  -is  do 
word  for  air  in  the  Hebrew  language.  The 
notion  of  air,  it  is  said,  thougn  the  word 
appears  now  and  then  in  our  version  by 
a  mistranslation,  nowhere  occurs  in  the  Old 
Testament  If  the  Jews  looked  on  the  air 
as  nothing,  they  were  happy  fellows.  Are 
there  Hebrew  words  for  draughts,  for  colda, 
for  rheumatism,  for  lumbago  i  I  suppoie 
not  Is  there  a  Hebrew  root  mcaniog 
chimney-board  or  flannel  jacket?  If  the 
patriarchs  were  not  involved  in  contest  with 
the  enemy  who  now  besieges  us  relentlessly 
in  doors  and  out  of  doors,  and  if  this  fact  m 
clearly  understood,  there  is  an  end  for  ever  of 
all  marvel  at  the  great  ago  attained  by 
Methus^ileh  and  his  compatriots. 

As  for  the  other  elements— of  coarse  I  recog- 
nise no  more  than  four — they  are  all  subject 
to  our    tyrant    Fire  depcnas  on  air  for  its 
existence;  water  must  take  to  itself  air  if  it 
would  preserve  life  in  its  subject,  commiinitj 
of  fishes.  The  fallow  earth  depends  on  air  for 
its  fertility.     As  for  animals,  they  all  have  \ 
open  gates  established  in  the  outside  walls  of  li 
their   oodies— call   them  nozzles  or  by  whit  | 
other  name  you  please — through  which,  oo 
peril  of  their  lives,  they  are  bound  to  allow 
constuit  entrance  and  egress  to  the  despot 
air.    Wc  canitot,  therefore,  altogether  throw 
the  tyrant  off,  but  we  can  wage  a  petty  war 
asfainst  him,  and  we  will. 

Why,  for  in.stimce,  is  it  sometimes  hot  ood 
sometimes  cold .'  Why  are  we  persecuted  by  east 
wiiuKs  ?  Why  don't  the  air  leave  us  in  peace  to 
enjoy  a  pleasant  even  temperature  ?     Who  ii 
to  beliove  th«^  doctors  who  assert  that  fluctn.'u 
tions  of  temperature   go  far  to  promote  the 
bodily  and   mental    health   and   vigour  of  a, 
man  i    I   take  it  that  the  human  body  is  a ' 
warm  mass,  commonly  warmer  than  the  air ;  i 
and   I   wish   to  know  why  this  mass,  wbich' 
ought  to  be  warm  and  is  meant  to  be  warm,'| 
should  be  blown  upon  and  cooled,  like  porridge,- 
by  any  north  wind  that  the  air  may  please  to  1 
send  to  treat  us  roughly,  or  made  unduly  hor 
by  anv  summer  south  wind  that  the  same  air; 
may  delegate  to  come  up  and  hold    over  oi 
oppressive  sway  ?  Our  warm  bodies  do  indeec 
resist    the   winds,    and    do   presene    in   all' 
seasons  the  same  average  of  heat ;  but  I  an ' 
Kcnndalised  at  being  told  that  even  these  our.' 
bodies,  like  the   outer  air,  play  daily  at  see-- 
saw :  and,  that  the  ruhj  which  subjects  miser. '  .= 
able  men  to  shilling  temperature,   penetrates. 
ev<'n  throu;,'h  tlie  substance  of  their  flesh. 

Now,  when  a  man's  body  is  so  dclicatelj ' 
or;:f;snisi*d,  that  its  temporature  all  day  long  is : 
shiflin;;  to  and  fro  in  this  tremulous  way,  I. 
do  say  that  it  is  a  \ery  terrible  thing  toi 
consider  how  the  external  air  blows  hot  or! 
cold,  estiblishes  simooms,  typhoons,  whirl ) 
winds,    draughts,    hurricanes,    and     aniokr  1 
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chimneys,  and  passes  in  all  states  through 
the  portal  of  our  noses,  in  and  out  without 
any  reference  to  the  wishes  of  us  men  or 
women,  delicately  or/ranised  as  aforesaid.  The 
air  itself  is  in  confusion ;  it  is  warm  below  and 
cold  above,  the  earth  acting  as  a  warming- 
pan  in  the  midst  of  it.  Its  tempemture 
diminishes  one  degree  for  about  every  three 
hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  of  distance  from 
this  warming-pan.  And  yet  the  upper 
currents  arc  perpetually  plunging  down  into 
the  lower,  and  the  lower  soaring  up  into  the 
upper,  and  we  arc  bom  to  stand  all  this!  The 
seasons  alter  and  the  wind  shifts,  and  we  are 
expected  to  live  through  it  all.  There  is  this 
air  all  about,  as  an  elastic  fluid  some  eight 
hundred  times  lighter  than  water,  full  of 
streams  and  currents  and  of  different  degrees 
of  heat,  perpetually  on  the  dance  about  our 
ears,  and  it  is  expected  that  we  are  to  walk 
about  in  it,  and  never  mind.  We  do  mind.  A 
wind  is  a  draught  on  a  large  scale,  and  wo  do 
mind  it  If  it  were  true  that  winds  come  from 
a  cave  of  iEolus,  and  we  could  find  the  cave,  I 
for  one  would  subscribe  for  a  great  soot-bag, 
chimney-board,  or  bran  cushion  to  thrust 
over  the  mouth  of  it,  and  stop  the  horrid 
draught 

That  being  impossible,  we  must  do  what 
we  can.  We  can  fight  with  little  streams 
of  air,  though  wo  are  no  match  for  the  big 
ones.  We  can  put  list  round  our  doors, 
cover  the  joints  of  our  windows,  stop  our 
chimneys  up  when  there  is  no  fire  under 
them  put  our  heads  at  night  under  bed- 
clothes, and  box  ourselves  up  in  a  square 
hole  among  bed-clothes  ana  bed-curtains, 
to  keep  out  the  enemy.  We  m\\  frown 
at  the  wretch  who  lets  a  window  down 
in  any  coach  or  omnibus;  we  will  wrap 
comforters  over  our  mouths,  when  the  air 
is  too  cold,  to  comfort  us;  we  will  build 
theatres,  churches,  and  public  rooms,  with 
the  smallest  possible  recognition  of  our  de- 
pendence upon  the  enemy  for  life  and  health ; 
since  Britons  must  be  slaves  in  some  degree 
to  this  all-powerful  invader  of  their  hearths 
and  homes,  they  will  not  be  slaves  more  than 
they  can  help.  Let  chimney-boards  defend 
the  hearth,  shut  windows  all  day  long,  close 
bed-rooms,  with  listed  sitting-rooms  protect 
the  home.  He  is  no  true  John  Bull  who  throws 
his  doors  and  windows  open  to  the  foe. 

True  though  it  be  that  we  cannot  prevent 
our  enemy,  the  air,  from  being  to  a  certain 
extent,  though  unwelcome  as  a  bailiff,  in 
possession  of  our  premises,  there  remains  to 
us  one  easy  revenge.  It  can  be  poisoned. 
Let  no  nice  conscience  start  off  with  a 
shudder.  It  is  a  thing  that  is  done  every 
day.  We  are  all  poisoners,  though  not 
deliberately  so;  for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
and  a  distinct  proof  of  the  natural  antipathy 
that  must  have  been  intended  to  exist  be- 
tween man  and  his  enemy  the  air,  that  our 
mere  presence  acts  as  pdaon  on  tlie  air  ia  onr 
▼iciDity.    The  teodtfwi  9i  USm  who  m- 


sembles  friends  in  a  large  party,  ami  fills  her 
drawing-rooms,  is  an  accomplice  with  nic  in 
the  crime  which  I  commit  and  would  have 
all  men  to  commit  as  they  have  opportunity 
— poison  the  air.  Fellow  combatants  a^^ainst 
the  enemy,  never  count  the  square  feet  in 
your  rooms,  before  you  count  the  noses  that 
shall  come  into  them;  when  you  have  air 
well  shut  into  your  bed-rooms,  poison  it,  and 
feed  upon  its  corpse.  You  shoot  a  deer 
before  you  eat  its  venison;  and  if  you  must 
feed  upon  air,  you  are  eniitled  to  do  by  it  as 
you  do  by  deer,  sheep,  oxen,  (everything  but 
oysters;  that  is,  to  destroy  its  life  in  the  first 
instance.  It  lies  with  our  opponents  to  show 
why  air  should  be  eaten  like  an  oyster ;  and 
if  so,  if  it  b  to  be  taken  into  our  bodies  in  a 
living  state,  why  it  should  bo  taken  without 
vinegar  and  pepper. 

Poison  the  air !  Cut  its  throat  you  cannot ; 
kill  it  with  a  sledge-hammer  you  cannot; 
poison  it  you  can.  You  might  plant  in  vain 
a  guillotine  upon  your  first  or  second  floor, 
but  a  great  deal  may  bo  done  against  the 
enemy,  when  he  has  got  into  your  house, 
by  undermining  him  with  some  good  drains 
leading  to  a  sink  or  rat-hole.  Whenever 
you  smell  drains,  you  may  bo  sure  that 
the  power  of  our  common  enemy  is,  for  the 
time  beinff,  efliciently  antagonised.  The 
broad  winds  blow  about  the  world,  and  the 
air  rides  high  above  the  worst  of  our  assaults, 
but  neveruieless  we  can  do  much  to  eman- 
cipate ourselves,  if  we  persist  constantly  in 
catching  small  detachments  of  the  enemy, 
hedging  them  in  comers  and  confined  spaces, 
and  there  holding  them  and  sticking  close 
to  them  until  they^^are  destroyed. 

Against  an  enemy  mightier  than  any 
human  despot,  I  would  be  a  Tell  or  Hofer, 
if  I  could.  Let  us  not  be  slaves  to  our 
senses.    It  is  said,  to  our  shame,  that 

**  The  ere— it  eaimoC  cbooie  bat  nee ; 

We  eaiiBOt  bid  the  cmr  he  itill ; 
Our  bodies  fed.  when'er  thejr  be, 

Acainit  or  with  our  will." 

But  we  can  shut  our  eyes  against  the  light, 
and  very  often  do;  we  can  stop  our  ears; 
and  as  for  the  feeling  in  our  bodies,  we  can 
conquer  that  with  chloroform.  Shall  it  be 
said,  then,  that  we  are  compelled  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  air  for  life?  The  time  is  not 
yet  indeed  come  when  we  may  with  safety 
plug  our  mouths  and  noses,  as  we  close  our 
eyes  or  plug  our  ears;  but  we  can  do  the 
next  best  thing  to  that— we  can  plug  up  the 
next  surrounding  shell.  Wo  can  plug  up 
the  house,  the  room,  tho  carriage  in  which 
mouths  and  noses  are ;  we  can  decree  that  all 
shall  be  made  air  tight  within  a  circle  of 
so  many  feet  around  the  said  mouths  or 
noses,  and  that  the  air  within  that  circle 
shall  be  further  poisoned;  and  any  candid 
man  will  own  that  the  next  step  would  be, 
if  we  could  but  take  it,  the  wearing  of  an 
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At  prt.'s«nt  tliiTo  exists  the  objection  that 
siic'li  iiir.llltTs  wonld  c.iuse  very  speedy  and 
uncoin{''irt:ib!e  derith;  \vh«'reas,  in  our  pre- 
sent w^irfar^s  they  v. ho  f:ill,  die  comfortibly 
in  lU»  ir  bods,  and  yet  merit  the  fame  of 
h:r.  in;:  bk'»,-n  shun  like  heroes  In  a  war  of 
indepcndiMici*,  iift<*r  a  long  struggle  against 
thr  besieger  of  their  hearts  and  homes. 

TO^rs  SALAD  DAYS. 
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Ir  vou  had  known  anything  of  Tom 
Raekelts,  of  Loggi?rhr.'id  College,  Bui  I  ferry, 
you  would  have  thought  him  a  dangerous 
acquaintanee,  and  an  unlikely  man  to  go  into 
the  Church.  Tum  could  do  everything  that  a 
young  man  shdiild  not  do,  in  order  to  get  on 
at  the  University,  or  in  the  world  at  large. 
He  never  did  any  wilful  harm,  and  was  so 
good-natured,  that  he  never  spent  so  much  as 
tho  double  of  his  income ;  which,  in  n  Logger- 
head man,  showed  a  consideration  for  trades- 
men not  often  displayed.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Tom  drove  so  well,  and  had  friendships  with 
figiiting  men  ;  for,  ho  could  not  bo  a  coachman 
by  profession,  and  was  no  real  admirer  of 
brutalitv.  Hut.  he  liked  to  be  thouf^ht  a  fast 
man,  though  he  w:is  industrious  enough  tu 
make  himself  a  tolerable  scholar. 

Some  years  :igo,  quitting  tho  ple:isures  of 
tho  liniversitv,  I  Kit  Tom  reailint;  for  the 
Church,  to  bi'tiike  mysi'lf  to  geometrical 
instrumi'uts,  Vitnivius,  and  working  draw- 
ings. Hliidyiti;,''  as  an  architect  I  went  to 
Italy,  .lustiiiivl  in  raving  about  the  wonders 
of  thi-  Sijj'iiiic  ('li;!pL'l — aniiod  with  le;inifiif 
tower-^,  rijis<-b»):irls  in  iSii-nna  marblo  jimi 
lapis  l.vj.ili,  Mul  p'V.l-jr  saints — in  due  tlnif  I 
rclwnsrd  to  Ivi'^l.iihi. 

Oi' I'ourso  it  was  M>:rie  tiiiK'  bi'f(>r(*  I  h;  ^l 
bored  tin*  w!ii<li'  ol*  my  frii-iuls  wlio  had  nnt 
seen  It''.!y,  an* I,  iilt!ii)ii;r|i  ihv  dc-^i'^ri  for  tlu* 
Tipplcl'-irton  rli;i;-ily  sriiools  v/as  \\i  incmi- 
plct-.',  I  ont!  day,  in  .si;irch  of  a  now  li^l'-iar, 
si't  out  by  nil  i'»r  t!i<!  litl]'»  vilhii^i'  ofCoddM^.n, 
wlhToin  my  iVii-nrl  Tom  now  rtv-iili-s  as 
cur.:  to. 

Tom,  in  a  v.'iiito  ti.-,  soi'tnod  to  me  a  ijolIi)n 
as  inconi,n".jons  ;.s  (incL-n  l]li/.abi*th  in  a 
BlooMior  do  s.;.  V^  rliajjs  lio  in  his  turn  would 
feel  eMu::lly  lnwiMcrcd  by  Ihe.  nui-iticliics  1 
had  bronrrjit  from  Italy.  CiTt.iiiily,  1  de- 
termined, J  would  ,ro  :ind  Roe. 

1  v/as  dro])pcMl  with  a  earp^!t-b"i']f  at  the 
pretty  little  ^jothic  Vastbourne  sL.tiiin,  and, 
as  no  tr:ln  v.'jjs  to  couk'  up  for  some  tinie,  1 
pressed  a  portor  inl,)  tho  y--jviiO  and  walked 
along  the  line,  whi'.'h  v/as  a  ncanT  w.'.y  than 
going  by  the  road  under  the  hill,  whlcii  shaded 
Coddloton  from  view. 

Thr  JU'di  five  or  six  hundred  vcirds  of  chalk 
excavation,  1  at  length  re.ielud  i\n  o|.eni:i;:, 
and  had  a  prospect  at  command.  The  tlay 
was  sunny,  half-autumnal,  and  the  dlitiut 
hills — piled  up  with  foliage,  but  now  and  then 
disclosing  an  odd  patch  of  chalk,  or  houses 
peeping  from  unlikely  \udmg-p\ac«ia — ^^otwit^ 


u  gay  frame  to  the  picture.  A  wat^r-mill 
was  mi.\ing  for  itself  an  flfen'cseinij  draught 
on  a  grand  scale,  and  a  snug  batch  of  farm- 
houses in  the  foreground  gave  a  wholesome 
work-a-day  effect  to  the  whole  scene. 

On  we  went,  witii  the  hills  looking  down 
upon  us  on  both  sides,  as  wo  performed  cor 
matter-of-fact  journey  along  rails  and  sleepers 
At  length,  a  long  pole  marked  the  point  of 
our  arrival  at  the  little  road  which  led  from 
the  great  trunk  direct  to  my  friend^s  village ; 
so  I  relieved  the  porter  of  my  car{>et-lmg, 
and  left  the  great  trunk  to  pursue  its  jonmey 
to  Carlisle  or  whither  else  it  pleased. 

Tom  was  from  home,  and,  as  the  parish 
comprehended  a  loose  range  of  somo  foor 
miles  in  extent^  it  was  of  little  use  for  me  to 
start  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  I  foand 
that  the  said  Tom  kept  capital  porter — a 
remnant  of  O.vford  partialities:  and  that  be 
even  still  preferred  a  tankard  to  a  tumbler. 
As  I  did  not  feel  tired,  I  took  some  slight 
refreshment^  and  went  out  to  look  at  my 
fricnd*s  parish  and  parishioners. 

Tom's  house  was  in  a  lane  looking  upon 
the  railway,  and  if  you  looked  at  its  gabled 
exterior,  and  the  grotesque  crossings  of  brown 
beams  upon  the  dun  yellow  plaster — above 
all,  if  you  looked  at  the  pretty  porch  eovored 
with  ro>?es,  at  the  little  rtowt*r- garden  in  front, 
and  thi»  more  extensive  array  of  vegetables 
and  fruit  trees  covering  the  slope  behind  and 
at  the  side  of  it,  y<)U  would  have  gone  home 
dreaming  of  wciM in C{  rings  and  evening  walks. 
Within,  the  well-lilled  bo(»k-caseit,  the  slips  of 
paper  stn-wed  about  on  tables,  chairs,  and 
iloor,  betrayed  an  unhusbandly  <b'Votion  to 
lioit!;.:.     Tom  had  e\i«lentlv  t:i ken  to  reading. 

1  w.Jketl  up  the  laiic,  and,  passinrr  ii  row  of 
hou.;es  .similar  to  the  one  ten;\nted  by  Tom, 
met  with  a  few  of  hi-;  p.-iri-liioiiers.      Healthy 
eliihiien,  cic.iu  or  ilirty,  ;«•*  the  ease  niiLrht  be, 
were  piayini;  about  with  a  perfect   freedom 
frt»ni    the   l\.';ir    ol'   being    run    over,    which 
ehildren  iu  t<iwns  ou*,'ht  to  feel,  but  never  do.  ,' 
Oae  party  v.;.s  diverting  itself  with   a  jack-  ' 
d'.w.     The.   bird   did   not   seem   to   fear  the 
eliililn/n.     He  ran  along  the  road,  ran  under 
thrir  feet,  suMvTed  himself  to  be  tidien  up  by 
one  Vving,  or  hy  both,  by  the.  ni*ek,  the  legs,  or  ■ 
bodily,   and   seemed   perfectly  satisfied    with 
the  behaviour  o'l  his  friends.  Only  hti  was  not  ' 
a  carriage  bird ;  he  v/ould  not  suflVr  himself 
to  be  drawn  tiiu?nphantly  in  a  half  bottom- 1 
less  frying-i)an,  and  persisted  in  slipping  out  | 
of  tills  exleuipoianeous  vehicle.  r 

PaN>i:ig  a  ham  deeorated  with  tlic  rcmaiin  'J 
of  o\,|j,  kites  Ji»*l  other  offenders  who  had  I 
[>:i:d  th(^  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  and  [. 
wr)niKring  whether  such  a  spectacle  eooM  i 
have  as  orient  :<n  ellect  upon  ornithological,  ■• 
|)uhlie  executions  have  upon  human  mMalHi/i 
I  caiiic  to  a  8])ot  of  singular  beaat|^  Om 
side  of  tho  road  formed  an  mbrnpt  UMA-pfttbi 
shadi*d  densely  by  tall  ashes,  irlndiBg 
tho  hill,  while  the  other,  takfaw  «l  Jdf 
\^n\m;)\Vj  Ti^r^-^*-  ^  T  rYi-yftij ,  diinlqttf  r 
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rough  stono  cottigcs,  set  thick  in  a  mosaic 
bortlfring  of  liollyhocks  and  sunllowors.  This 
was  the  pitli  ol'  Coddleton — Coddleton  proper. 

Walking  about  and  ch:ittiujj  with  men, 
women,  and  childron,  I  soon  found  that  Tom's 
good-nature  had  succeeded  in  winning  some 
iriends  quite  as  warm  as  those  with  whom  ho 
used,  to  drive  and  drink  at  Lo;x£r»irhoad,  He 
seemed  to  be  very  well  known,  and  unques- 
tionably popular.  My  heart  yearned  towards 
the  old  fellow,  and  I  retraced  the  way  towards 
his  cottage. 

Tom  met  mo  at  the  gate,  and  we  said  as  little, 
and  siiid  that  little  as  heartily,  as  two  people 
do  sometimes  when  they  have  not  met  since 


Saturday  return  ticket,  and  hear  Tom  hold 
forth  from  his  pulpit.  The  viear  appeared  to 
be  a  nonentity :  moderately  liberal,  but  with- 
out any  care  to  sec  a  just  use  made  of  the 
money  lie  bestowed— hospitable  to  t!»e  sur- 
rounding gentry,  without  caring  to  extend  his 
influence  for  good.  Fie  seldom  spent  more 
than  six  weeks  in  the  parish  at  a  time.  How- 
ever,  the  living  was  a  small  one,  and  he  paid 
Tom  a  sufficient  stipend.  | 

Wo  sat  down  to  a  plump  fowl  and  a  few 
slices  of  ham,  and  I  soon  found  that  Sir  Basirs 
stock  of  the  good  things  of  this  world  was 
very  much  at  Tom*s  disposal.  Moreover,  I 
remarked  anti-macassars  and  a  kettle-holder, 


the  stite  of  both  has  undergone  groat  change,   all  new,  and  remarkably  elaborate.    Of  course, 


Wc  were  soon  lounging  on  the  American 
arm-chairs,  tilking  about  everybody  whom 
each  had  or  might  have  seen  during  the 
interval  since  our  laat  meeting. 

Tom's  household  consisted  of  an  old  woman 
and  her  dxuighter,  a  middle-aged  woman.  IIo 
rented  the  best  part  of  their  house,  to  wit, 
a  sitting-room  and  bed-chamber,  and  they 
cooked  and  "did  for"  him.  There  was  not 
much  society  about  tlie  plnoo :  but,  the  vicar, 
he  said,  was  rich,  and  gave  good  "  feeds,"  at 
which  his  curate  was  of  course  always  pre- 
sent The  vicar  w;is  likewise  indolent,  with 
strong  non-residont  tendencies,  and  Tom  was 


I  did  not  hazard  any  remarks  that  looked  like 
curiosity.  When  dinner  was  over,  Tom,  don- 
nins  a  straw  hat  and  an  old  dressing-gown, 
produced  a  cigar-box.  He  saw  no  harm 
therein,  neither  did  I. 

But  all  my  friend's  mischievous  propensities 
were  gone.  To  be  sure,  his  eye  kindled  once 
or  twice  as  some  college  prank  was  called  to 
mind,  and  he  pointed  to  a  couple  of  whips 
hanging  behind  the  door,  as  well  as  to  a 
cornope;m,  that  at  one  period  had  been  the  evil 
genius  of  the  Loggerhead  reading  men.  He 
even  confessed  to  having  lost  a  trifle  by  not 
hedging  on  Mary  Blane,  but  he  seemed  half 


not  sorry  t<>  be  left  much  to  himself.  Sir  Biisil :  ashamed  of  this  last  lurking  pecendillo.  For 
Pump,  the  v.ealthy  merchant  out  of  Aldgate,  my  own  part,  I  felt  almost  glad  to  see  some 
was  lua    next    door  neighbour,  and  helped   tnices  left  of  Tom's  old  nature.    I  have  weak 


he;irtily  whf-n  money  was  desired  for  a  ijood 
purporiL'.    Tom  got  also  the  use  of  Sir  Basil's 


faith  in  violent  reforms.    All  the  tine  parts  of 
Tom's  character  h^id  ri{^ned;  his  generosity 


horses,  and  a  quiet  *•  trap"  now  and  then;  so  |  had    become    chastened    by  judgment;    his 
that   he  still   indulged   his   old   tastes    in   a   ready  go(»d-naturc  made  his  lessons  of  religion 


mod^T.it;?  way. 

Tom  liiul  recently  lost  his  father,  and  his 
honest  iWe  v.;us  often  overcast  with  a  look  of 
sad  remL'inbrnnce.  His  mother  and  sisters 
paid  him  a  brief  visit 

and  I  tliouf^ht,  as  he  took  up  one  or  two  of 
the  booI;3  v.hich  1  recollected  having  seen  ::t 
TralV.jrd  vic:ira'j[e,  there  v»*as  a  little  quiver  on 
his  lip.     I5iit  it  v.as  pleasing  to  see  the  bustle 


and  good  conduct  interesting  and  convincing 
to  his  ilock :  and  the  interest  he  took  as  a 
pupil  in  agricultural  matters  and  the  every- 
day [)ursuits  of  those  around  him,  inspired  a 
visit  but  a  few  days  sinxie;  jcoutiilence  which,  in  turn,  secured  attention  to 

his  doctrine  when  it  was  his  turn  to  te:icli. 

After  a  few  hours*  chat,  Tom  paid  a  visit  to 

a  sick  Old  woman,  while  I  busied  myself  with 

Ills  books.    When  he  returned,  we  set  out  for 

that   his   room   betokened.      The   reports  of  his  kni;;htly  neighbour's  mansion.     It  was  a 


schools  ;;nd  baths  and  wash-houses,  piles  of 
little  bjoli.i  for  di.-'tributlon,  prospecius^'s  of 
various  .sv.lieiiies  for  social  beneiit,  clerie.il 
ahnanacs.  tiles  of  mnga/.ines,  and  even  a  copy 
of  the  Uiiiversity  Commission,  showed  that 
Tom's  mi?id  \\as  upon  the  things  around  him, 
as  well  as  upon  the  revival  of  his  college 
studies.  . 

We  strolled  down  to  see  the  school,  which 
had  been  recently  done  up.  It  was  clean, 
compact,  and  well-conducted,  but  sadly  inadc- 

auate  to  the  requirements  of  the  phice.  Sir 
iosil,  however,  to  whom  the  anrronnding 
neighbonrhood  owed  mneh  of  its  proiperity 
and  comfort,  was  rappoMd  In  bim  sooa 
intentions.  Tom  iatiiMk' 
introdaciDg  bib  to  w 
evening. 

The  ehueh  wi 
mentally  rasoln 


beautiful  place,  owned  by  a  widower,  who 
seemed  to  bo  so  much  devoted  to  his  pretty 
daui^hter.  Fannv,  that  vou  would  have  thought 
he  had  no  time  for  the  remembrance  of  his 
wife.  !/ut  it  was  quite  the  reverse :  he  had 
exiHjrieneed  deep  sorrows  as  well  as  unbounded 
prosperity ;  but  he  softened  his  retlecti'jos  of 
the  one  by  making  good  use  of  the  other. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  old  knij^ht  or 

his  daughter  seemed  most  glad  to  see  Tom, 

nor  by  what  arrangement  I  and  Sir  Basil  fell 

into  conversation   so   closely,  while  neither 

Tom  nor  Fanny  appeared  to  have  tlio  least 

interest  in  our  discourse.    But  I  could  not 

help  obeerving  Tom's  initials  to  some  very,  I 

it  wy,  albctionato,  birthday  lines  in  an 

tliiift  I  ehanced  to  open.    I  observed 

4nUed  out  on  the  lawn,  Fanny 

I  oljeet  to  my  friend's  tying 

■tnw  hat^  and  I  am  not 
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quite  certain  whether  Sir  Basil  did  not  give  a 
quiet  chucicle  over  the  operation  thus  per- 
formed. 

Sir  Basil  talked  to  me  about  a  design  for 
the  school-house,  and  hinted  at  a  change  in 
his  family  that  would  involve  some  consider- 
able alterations  in  his  dwelling,  and  how  glad 
be  was  to  have  fallen  in  with  an  architectural 
friend  of  Tom's.  I  thought  his  conversation 
profitable. 

We  left  early.  Tom  a1wa}r8  read  prayers, 
night  and  morning,  to  his  housekeeper  and 
her  daughter ;  and  even  Fanny,  had  she  wished 
it,  could  not  have  caused  him  to  forget  so 
simple  and  conscientious  a  duty.  I  was  to  be 
up  early  to  go  with  Sir  Basil  to  a  meeting  of 
landlords  at  some  distance,  and  we  went, 
therefore,  quietly  to  bed. 

I  could  not  detail  the  delightful  manner  in 
which  I  spent  the  next  four  or  five  days,  any 
more  than  I  could  describe  my  satisfaction 
at  the  agreeable  nature  of  Tom*s  prospects. 
But,  I  thought  of  the  influence  which  good 
circumstances  would  bring;  of  the  further 
developement  of  his  high  feeling  and  good- 
heartedness ;  and  of  the  chastened  soberness 
of  disposition,  which  the  farewell  to  a 
bachelor's  life  would  bring  with  it 

When  I  thought  of  Tom's  ambition,  '*in  his 
salad  days,  when  he  was  ffreen  in  judgment," 
to  be  seen  in  stables  at  all  hours  of  the  day ; 
of  his  uncouth  dress  and  careless  conversa- 
tion— when  I  reflected  upon  our  breakfasts  of 
beer  and  cigars,  our  extravagant  luncheons 
and  suppers,  our  dinners  anywhere  but  in 
**  hall" — when  I  summed  up  the  mass  of  bills 
that  used  to  be  displayed  in  the  chinks  of  the 
looking-glass  frame,  before  they  were  jerked 
into  the  fire — I  could  not  help  saying,  as  I 
shook  hands  with  him  on  the  railway  plat- 
form :  "A  great  change  for  the  better,  Tom, 
a  great  change  for  the  better !" 
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One  of  the  early  Italian  novelists  has  left 
us  an  anecdote  of  a  pleasant  old  Florentine 
gentleman,  Scolaio  Franchi  by  name,  which, 
if  the  proverb  had  not  been  as  old  as  the 
Greeks,  or  probably  as  philosophy  itself,  might 
be  suppposcd  to  have  originated  the  famous 
admonition  about  "the  cup  and  the  lip." 
There  is  nothing  very  wonderful  in  the  story. 
Similar  surprises  have  happened  at  many 
dinner-tables.  I  believe  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  told  was  what  made  it  Impress 
me ;  and  to  this  I  shall  probably  not  do 
justice,  for  I  repent  it  from  memory,  and 
some  particulars  have  escaped  mc.  But  the 
spirit  of  it  ran  as  follows: — 

Signor  Seolaio  was  entertaining  some  friends 
at  a  tavern ;  and  the  wine  hod  been  flowing 
for  some  time  and  the  company  very  merry, 
when  the  old  gentleman,  who  hud  the  spirits 
of  a  young  one,  and  who  was  gifted  with  a 


corresponding  flow  of  words,  wound  up  a 
panegyric  which  he  had  been  making  on 
the  juice  of  the  grape,  with  the  following 
peroration : 

"So  much,  gentlemen,  for  the  glories  of 
wine  in  general :  and  now  for  a  sample  of 
them  in  particular,  and  that  too  in  connection 
with  my  own  glory,  and  in  the  shape  of  this 
particular  glass  of  wine  which  I  bold  in  my 
hand,  and  which  I  am  about  to  have  the 
honour  and  felicity  of  drinking. 

"Gentlemen,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, and  worthy,  if  you  reflect  on  it,  of 
your  deepest  consideration,  that  this  parti- 
cular glass  of  wioe^look  at  it,  if  yon  please, 
and  observe  it  well,  as  a  thing  cootemplated 
in  the  decrees  of  fate— was  destined  from  all 
eternity  to  be  drunk  by  me,  simple  as  I  stand 
here,  Seolaio  FranchL  Moot  as  yon  will  the 
point ;  bolt  the  matter  to  the  bran  ;  sift,  with 
all  the  enquirers  on  such  subjects,  from 
Aristotle  to  Saint  Austin,  every  parUcle  of 
evidence  left  in  the  respective  sieves  of  your 
subtleties  out  of  the  whole  grinding  ana  tri- 
turation of  the  great  questions  of  fate,  free> 
will,  foreknowledge,  liberty,  necessity  and 
unavoidability ;  and  vou  will  find  nothing  in 
the  whole  rounds  of  certainty  more  certain, 
than  the  drinking  and  imbibition  of  this  par- 
ticular glass  of  wine  by  me,  Seolaio  Franchi 
All  the  folios  that  could  be  written  on  the 
other  side— all  the  armies  that  could  be 
brought  against  me  to  binder  me,  thoagh 
they  were  bigger  than  Charlemagne's  or  than 
Agrican's — all  the  eclipses,  comets,  and  earth- 
quakes gathered  together  (if  that  were  pos- 
sible) from  all  time — or  whatsoever  else  mieht 
turn,  terrify,  and  annihilate  a  man  from  bis 
purpose,  if  it  were  not  absolutely  decreed  ai 
in  this  instance,  could  turn,  terrify,  or  in  the 
least  degree  interfere  with,  or  obstruct,  the 
passage  of  this  particular  pre-ordinated  glaai 
of  wine  into  the  throat  and  stomach  of  Scoliao 
Franchi." 

The  orator  hnd  no  sooner  uttered  these! 
words  than  the  friend  who  sat  on  his  right, ' 
and  who  had  been  nicely  calculating  the; 
mode  of  doing  it,  snatchea  the  glass  out  of  i 
his  hand,  and  swallowed  it  himsel£ 
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CORNISH  CHOUfiHS  FOUND    AT  LAST. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following 
communication  :— 

"I  aoi  a  constant  reader  of  Household 
Words,  and  having,  in  two  recent  numbers, 
been  struck  with  an  account  of  a  tour  through 
the  westt^m  part  of  my  native  countj 
(Cornwall)  in  an  apparently  fruitless  searcn 
after  Cornish  Choughs,  it  has  occurred  to 
me,  that  you  might  really  wish  to  obtain 
a  living  specimen  of  that  bird.  If  such  is 
the  cose,  I  can  inform  you  where  they  are 
procurable. 

"  1  was  residing  for  some  years  at  a  small 
cove,   named    Portloe,   and  sabseqnently  at 
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another  port,  HolIaDd,  when  serving  in  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  on  half-pay.  The  Choughs 
build  and  breed  in  great  numbers  in  the 
cliffs  contiguous  to  both  these  coves.  About 
this  season  of  the  year  the  boys  take  the 
young  from  the  nests,  when  they  are  fledged, 
which  they  dispose  of  for  trifling  sums,  vary- 
ing from  one  penny  to  sixpence ;  and  numbers 
are  to  be  seen  all  round  the  neighbourhood, 
in  the  cottages  and  gardens,  perfectly  tame. 
I  have  frequently  had  them  myself.  The 
people  hold  them  in  a  sort  of  reverence  (the 
why  I  donU  know),  and  they  are  never  shot 
or  destroyed  in  any  other  manner ;  some  of 
the  Cornish  folk  say  that  they  can  be  taught 
to  speak,  but  that  I  very  much  doubt  I 
have  been  all  round  the  coast  of  Cornwall 
repeatedly  in  revenue  cruisers,  and  into 
almost  every  creek  and  cove  on  it,  and  I  never 
saw  the  Choughs,  or  know  them  to  breed,  but 
in  two  places  more  besides  those  I  have  named: 
namely,  a  cove  called  Porthallow  (pronounced 
Praala),  and  another,  Porthowstock  (pro- 
nounced Proustock).  These  coves  are  just 
inside  the  Manacle  Rocks,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Kcveme,  twelve  miles  from  Helston  and 
nine  from  Falmouth ;  the  first-named  coves 
are  three  miles  from  Tregoney  and  eight  from 
Tniro.  I  never  saw  the-Chough  to  the  west- 
w/u^  of  the  Lizard. 

**!  felt  interested  in  reading  your  brief 
notice  of  the  upsetting  the  Logan  Rock.  I 
happened  to  be  there,  although  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  that  act  of  Vandalism. 
I  was  then  chief  mate  of  the  Nimble,  revenue 
cruiser,  which  vessel  was  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Hugh  Goldsmith,  who,  with  eight 
of  the  crew,  performed  the  exploit  I  was  in 
the  plain  immediately  under  it  when  it  was 
capsized  out  of  its  socket  on  its  side,  jam- 
ming itself  in  a  sort  of  natural  fork  in  the 
granite :  a  large  piece  of  which,  nearly  a  ton 
weight,  it  knocked  off  into  the  sea  as  it  fell 
over.  The  weight  of  the  Logan  Rock  itself, 
as  near  as  could  bo  ascertained,  is  seventy  to 
seventy-five  tons ;  at  least,  that  was  the  opinion 
of  an  eminent  engineer,  who  was  there  when 
it  was  replaced.  I  could  have  furnished  you 
with  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  all 
the  proceedings  in  connexion  with  it,  if  I  could 
have  imagined  it  would  have  been  acceptable, 
and  that  I  should  not  have  been  considered  as 
taking  a  liberty." 


A  WHOLESOME  POLICY. 

We  are  certainly  a  camel-eating  people. 
Otherwise  it  would  seem  to  us  an  odd  thing 
that  a  Life  Assurance  Company,  before  granting 
a  policy  and  becoming  liable  for  the  payment 
of  money  after  death,  should  carefully  inquire 
concerning  Rmall-pox,  fits,  gout,  asthma,  and 
such  other  liabilities  to  sickness,  in  the  appli- 
cant himself,  and  never  ask  a  syllable  about 
the  surrounding  ontward  circumstances  in 
which    he    may   be    living.     Whoever    has 


insured  his  life  may  live  over  a  cesspool.  He 
who  has  taken  out  a  policy  is  not  called  upon 
to  give  notice  of  his  intention,  though  he  may 
propose  removing  to  some  quarter  of  the 
town  in  which  his  house  may  he  ill-ventilated, 
his  neiffhbonrhood  confined,  his  drainage  in  a 
state  of  horrible  neglect  But  the  Office  must 
be  warned  if  he  proposes  to  peril  his  existence 
by  the  risks  of  foreign  travel.  There  was  a 
case  in  point  that  attracted  public  notice 
some  little  time  ago.  A  gentleman,  aged 
thirty-one,  in  excellent  hedth,  assured  his 
life  for  a  thousand  pounds.  Having  paid  only 
three  annual  premiums,  he  removed  to  a 
sickly  spot  in  the  Bethnal  Green  Road,  and 
died  of  typhus  fever  after  a  few  days'  illness. 
The  number  who  die  quietly,  who  cut  off*  a 
paring  from  the  ripe  years  of  their  lives  for 
every  day  spent  under  unwholesome  in- 
fluences, who  work  incessantly  on  their  own 
coffins,  and  spend  thirty  years  of  manhood  in 
annihilating  thirty  years  of  age,  is  far  from 
small.  In  one  district  of  London,  an  in- 
habitant dies  yeariy  out  of  every  fifty- 
eight;  and  in  another,  one  out  of  every 
nineteen.  Yet  our  Assurance  Companies 
do  not  consider  it  material  to  ask,  as  a 
question  that  afiects  their  policy,  in  which 
of  these  two  districts  a  proposed  life  may 
reside. 

In  the  healthiest  of  our  counties  one  person 
dies  yearly  out  of  every  fifty-seven  inha- 
bitants ;  in  the  whole  of  London,  one  in  forty- 
one  ;  and,  in  the  whole  of  Liverpool,  one  m 
thirty.  One  in  thirty  corresponas  with  the 
loss  suffered  by  our  armies  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo.  Nevertheless,  it  is  no  question 
affecting  Life  Assurance  whether  a  man  be  re- 
siding on  the  top  of  the  wholesomest  country 
hill  in  England,  or  in  the  recesses  of  Saint 
Olave,  Southwark.  Typhus  fever  destroys 
more  lives  than  gout,  rupture,  small-pox, 
asthma,  palsy,  and  intemperance  together; 
but,  while  enquiries  are  made  carefully  con- 
cerning tendencies  to  such  disease,  in  the 
granting  of  a  life  policy  no  note  is  taken 
of  those  outward  circumstances  by  which 
fevers  are  produced.  A  man's  policy  is 
void  should  he  drink  poison  ;  but  no  As- 
surance Company  appears  to  care  how  much 
he  breathes  in  the  familiar  way  of  drain-gas 
or  malaria. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  sanitary  considera- 
tions of  this  kind  affect  only  the  lives  of  poor 
people,  who  are  not  customers  to  the  Assu- 
rance Companies.  They  are,  indeed,  the 
greatest  sufferers,  but  not  the  only  ones. 
Their  wretchedness  clings  to  the  skirts  of 
Grandeur.  One  of  the  worst  courts  about 
London  lies  under  the  shade  of  the  Queen's 
palace  walls.  Questions  of  fresh  air,  drainage, 
and  such  matters  as  belong  to  public  health, 
affect  greatly  a  consideration  of  the  pro- 
bability of  life  among  the  gentry.  The 
average  age  at  which  gentlemen  and  ladies 
die,  is,  in  London  forty-four;  in  Liverpool, 
only  U^Tl^-^v^,  TVi^^geiiXrj  ^'I^^voN.^ss.qx^^Sh 
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Hanover  Square,  of  Saint  Jameses,  and  Maryle- 
bono,  dio  at  an  average  age,  by  which  the 
probability  of  life  is  reduced,  in  their  case, 
fifteen  years  below  the  healthy  standard. 

These  facts  were  urged  three  or  four  years 
ago  upon  the  notice  of  Assurance  Offices,  in  a 
pamphlet  by  the  secretary  of  the  then  existent 
Health  of  Towns*  Association,  Mr.  Henry 
Auftin.  Since  the  interest  of  Life  Assurance 
Companies  lies  clearly  in  a  recognition  of  the 
facts  disclosed  in  sanitary  tables,  we  have 
little  doubt  that  wholcsomencss  will,  before 
long,  find  stout  advocates  among  the  c^entle- 
men  who  have  invested  an  aggregate  of  about 
fifty  millions  in  speculation  on  the  probabi- 
lities of  life.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  tables 
upon  which  Assurance  Companies  now  work, 
have  been  formed  upon  a  general  average  of 
probabilities  safe  in  the  gross ;  but  it  is  not 
fair  to  the  public,  and  certainly  not  wise,  in  a 
commercial  sense,  to  continue  to  work  on  a 
gross  average. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  probability  of 
life  differs  constantly  and  strikingly,  according 
to  the  nature  of  certain  well-known  external 
conditions.  JuHt  as,  in  Fire  Offices,  buildings 
pay  for  their  assurance  in  proportion  to  their 
chance  of  being  burnt ;  so,  in  Life  Assurance, 
policies  should  be  made  out  on  scales  fairly 
proportioned  in  each  case  to  the  hazard. 
When  it  is  notorious  that  of  two  children 
bom  in  different  parts  of  Endand,  the  chance 
of  life  in  one  is  double  or  treble  the  chance  of 
life  in  the  other,  it  ceases  to  be  fair  that  each 
should  pay  to  an  Assurance  Office  the  same 
premium.  Healthy  men  living  under  healthy 
circumstances,  pay  too  much,  individually,  to 
Assurance  Companies;  their  neighbours,  in 
unwholesome  districts,  pay  too  little.  The 
recognition  of  the  diflerenee  that  should  be 
made  between  them  in  the  charge  for  a  life 
policy,  would  operate,  we  think,  with  a  most 
wholesome  eirect  upon  the  public.  It  would 
induce,  also,  a  very  much  increased  amount 
of  iAfe  Assurance  among  the  healthiest  and 
safest  men  ;  and  by  diminishing  only  the 
quantity  of  business  done  with  men  whose 
lives  are  hazardous,  would  certainly  increase 
the  profits  of  the  Companies. 

Again,  if  the  Directors  of  Assurance  Com- 
panies could  only  travel  like  the  Devil  on 
Two  Sticks,  and  peep  under  the  roofs  of  the 
assured  from  whom  they  get  their  yearly 
aggregate  of  premiums;  if  they  could  with 
their  own  eyes  see  how  here  a  drain,  there  an 
ill-ventilatea  bed-chamber,  elsewhere  some 
other  cause  of  bodily  decay  easily  removable, 
rots  away  lives,  and  bites  daily  and  nightly 
like  a  rust  into  the  Company's  gold;  they 
would  ac(iuire  so  great  an  itch  for  speaking 
words  in  season  here  and  there — would  be  ko 
eager  to  provide  the  stitch  in  time  that  saves 
nine  ye^rs  perhaps  of  premium  in  one  case 
and  another — that,  as  if  possessed,  they  would 
all  rush  together  to  plunge  headlong  into  the 
stream  of  sanitary  progress.  The  honlth  of 
assured  lives  is  the  cash  of  Ibe  A.^HUTu.i\e^ 


Company,  and,  as  cash,  it  is  worth  increasing* 
The  body  of  an  assured  person  is  one  of  the 
Company^s  cash-boxes,  and  like  a  cush-box, 
should  DQ  kept  as  strong  as  possible. 

But  how,  it  will  be  said,  con  this  be  done 
by  an  Assurance  Company  without  imperti- 
nent intrusion  on  its  customers  ?     Assurance 
Companies  will  never  bo  allowed  to  institute 
domiciliary    visits,    and    inquire     into     the 
private  arrangements  of  a  Briton  ?     Perhaps 
not    The  Briton  is  a  little  testy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  trueness,  his  blueness,  and   his 
independence.    A  man  who  has  assured  his 
life  cannot,  it  is  true,  say  that  his  life  is  his 
own,  and  that  he  may  waste  it  if  he  pleases. 
He  is  morally  as  culpable  in  any  wilful  follow, 
ing  of  an  unwholesome  practice  as  he  would 
be  in  any  other  breach  of  contract  which 
defrauds  his  neighbour.    Knowing  at  the  same 
time  how  the  Briton  likes  to  keep  house  w%ll 
and  economically,  we  think  that,  so  far  from 
objecting,  he  might  be  extremely  glad  occa- 
sionally to  welcome  to  his  castle  a  profes- 
sional man,  competent  to  tell  him  of  anything, 
in  drainage  or  elsewhere,  about  it  dangerous 
to  the  health  of  himself  and  of  his  family,  and 
to  advise  him  upon  sanitary  matters  without 
any  charge.    Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  quite 
sure    that    the    public    would     rejoice     to 
witness  the   establishment  of  officers   upon 
the  st:iff'  of  all  Assurance  Companies,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  certify  to  the  directors 
the  good  or  bad  sanitary  conditions  under 
which    proposed    assurers    may    be    living. 
Holders  of  policies  might  be  reijuired  to  give 
notice  of  any  change  of  residence,  in  order 
that,  where  it  might  seem  necessary,  the  new 
dwelling  might  be  inspected,  and  any  source 
of  sickness  in  it  be  detected  and  removed.     If 
it  should   be   found  incurably  defective  and 
past  rem(»dy — more  dangerous  than  the  pre- 
ceding abode — a  Huit.'ible  addition  to  the  pre- 
mium  should    be   eluu-ged    on     its    account. 
Beyond  these   necessary   limits,    the  medical 
officer  «pp(>inte<l   by  thu  (.'ompany  could  be 
empowen.'d  to  transgress  at  his  owii  discretion, 
in  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  assured  with  so 
much  sanitary  knowhdjrp  and  experience  as 
might  be  exercised  without  offence  on   their 
behalf. 

A  few  medical  officers  of  this  kind,  paid 
with  such  salaries  as  would  secure  to  the 
Assurance  Companies  their  whole  time,  and 
ensure  that  it  should  be  spent  in  st»r\ice  of 
the  hip^hest  class,  would  mediate  in  the  most 
vnhiable  way  brtween  assurers  and  assured. 
At  the  snme  time  the  whole  pl.-m  would  in- 
directly do  great  si-rvice  to  tho  nobility, 
gentry,  and  public  in  j^'eneral,  by  bringing 
the  main  tacts  that  concern  public  health  into 
direct,  practical  relation  with  the  business  of 
life.  \Vli»'n  men  who  will  not  take  care  of 
tht'ir  health  lind  themselves  lowered  in  com- 
inenMal  value  by  the  inhalation  of  foul  air,  a 
neglected  drain  under  a  house  may  come  to 
be  thoiiirht  :ls  unbusincss-like  as  a  blotted 
Vttd^viT^\x.^d  OL  man  who  tak(*s  recklessly  to  the 
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breathing  of  foul  sir  in  any  shape,  may  be 
thought  aa  surely  to  be  ^ing  to  the  doga  ~ 
ODe  who  tnkea  to  driokiDg. 


KiHD  Jiitu  Id  raril  Bciriinf  Iv 


Eto  Donllu  cnr  man  iboaU  lal 
Hii  fool  on  ScMtiih  masiL 

Too  bold  hid  iHn  Om  Doiiflu  nn. 

Too  bftDihir  ud  too  ■moff ; 
Onlr  Kilqiindh  gTlbrm  all 


Bjinnc.  buwUtdUni 


SliD  OD  Htn  nda.  ud  aiD  nt 


Sooie  wHbT  loc  hi*  ihint 

Snl  thflT  had  muled  tlv  nDOwd 
And  Ihw  ba  bin  hl>  prida  : 

And  old  Kihplndit  in  hii  nnd 
Imttr>>MLrduMd. 


Kihpiiidia  dud  ethakMO  httn. 


And  tbDnih  ha  diad  of  muf  IboatkB- 
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«  Who  ia  Lloyd  V 

In  i-ommon  with  thousanda  of  otbera  I  have 

Xeti  :i3ked  thia  question,  while  reading  in  the 

iv^P^ipera  of  terrible  diaaaters  at  eea,  of  loss 

ipible,   richly-freighted   ahipa    and    richer 

iijun  lives,  of  damage  dooe  to  eaiffoes,  of 

ri:i.'k«  found  floating  on  the  waste  of  watera  far 

at.i.  uf  solitary  apart,  or  empty  caaka  picked 

)  (III  loreign  shores;  I  had  read,  too,  with 

giaddtoed  heart — and  who  has  not  1 — of  ships 

arrivL'd  in  far-off  colonies  or  Indian  ports,  with 

some  di^ar  frienda  oa  board,  and  all  reported 

well. 

Mo  must  be  a  moat  wonderful  man,  this 
Liu  yd,  whose  Shipping  lists  supply  alt 
thia  icilelligence.  Is  be  some  active  and 
M'l'nlfhy  ship-broker,  a  native  of  Walea,  wear- 
ing; a  Welsh  wig,  and  hually  occufned  with 
long  iists  of  ahipa  in  some  little  dork  dnsty 
olTlce,  somewhere  down  by  Custom  House 
Qu.ij  '.  Nobody  could  tell  me,  so  I  resolved 
to  muke  Mr.  Lloyd's  acquaintance,  and  to 
lenri)  I'rum  hia  own  lipe  how  he  contrived  to 
gather  together  such  a  mass  of  intelligence  as 
he  doea  gather  witiiiii  the  space  of  twenty-four 

Hy  iaquiriea  ltd  ue  to  tlie  Ror»l  Ex- 
change, where  I  wu  told  I  ihoud  find 
Lloyd'i^,  Mtd  where,  at  tha  and  of  luU^n- 


btacoci-'l  oi 
doors  wglofBPi 
two  ahifa  sp 
them  Vt 
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the  loss  of  all  their  worldly  poHacssions,  were 
it  not  that  those  who  entered  seemed  to  be 
quite  as  alarmed  and  hurried.  At  the  top  of 
this  fiplendid  stone  stnircise  is  a  lofty  room, 
Upmewhat  circular  in  shape,  and  contiiining 
numerous  doors,  which  were  guarded  by  two 
formidable-lookin<of  men  in  red  cloaks:  of  one 
of  these  I  inquired  for  the  proprietor,  and 
was  thereupon  referred  to  the  Secretary's 
office,  a  suite  of  quiet  elegant  rooms. 

The  information  I  gathered  in  these  offices 
may  be  classed  under  three  heads :  the  objects 
and  history  of  Lloyd's ;  the  external  agencies 
by  which  it  is  brought  into  action ;  the  internal 
arrangement,  by  me.ons  of  which  its  varied 
intelligence  is  received,  digested,  arranged, 
and,  finally,  disseminated. 

The  Society  of  Underwriters  or  Marine 
Insurers,  now  known  by  the  designation  of 
Lloyd's,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  associa- 
tions extimt.  The  system  of  insuring  shippers 
of  goods  as  well  as  owners  of  ships  against 
losses  at  sea,  may  bo  traced  as  long  back 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth— probably 
still  farther;  although  that  is  the  date  of  the 


what  has  since  been  termed  the  Patriotic 
Fund  for  the  relief  of  sufTerers  in  the  war 
and  their  families.  Besides  this  noble  gift, 
the  committee  has  at  various  times  ^presented 
nineteen  thousand  pounds  to  charitable  and 
patriotic  funds. 

Let  us  now  see  by  what  machinery  this 
institution  is  enabled  at  nearly  all   times  to 
conmiand  the  very  earliest  and  best  informa- 
tion relative  to  shipping  and  cargoes  at  every 
part  of  the  civilised  world.    This  is  effinsted 
by  agents,  wlio  are  located  at  each  port  of 
note  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe :  no 
maritime  town  of  any  consequence  is  without 
a  Lloyd's  agent ;  and,  although  no  salary  at- 
taches to  these  offices— certain  casual  fees  alone 
forming    their  remuneration  —  so    anxiously 
are  they  coveted  as  bestowing  a  certain  degree 
of  respectability,  that  it  is  a  frequent  occur- 
rence for  as  many  as  fifty  applications  to  be 
made  on  the  occasion  of  a  vacancy.     It  is  the 
duty  of  these  agents  to  report  by  every  miul 
or  post  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  ships  ; 
all  accidents  or  disasters  relative  to  shipping 
or    cargoes;    the    appearance    of   enemies 


oldest  record  of  such  a  practice  to  be  found   cruisers  in  time  of  war :  to  render  assistance 
amongst  the  State  Papers.    In  the  preamble   to  masters  of  vessels  in  any  cases  of  difficulty 
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to  statute  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  marine  in- 
Borance  is  mentioned  as  **  an  usage  time  out 
of  mind."  At  these  periods,  the  merchants 
and  others  who  insured  or  underwrote  poli- 
cies, assembled  at  the  **  exchange-house"  in 
Lombard  Street  long  before  the  old  Royal 
Exchange  Wiis  built.  Aft<T  the  (ireat  Fire  of 
London,  the  Society  of  Underwriters  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  businens  .it  a  coffee-house 
in  Lombard  Street,  and  afterwards  in  Pope's 
Head  Alley,  kept  by  a  pcTson  named  Lloyd — 
hence  the  prcsmt  d"j*i;rri:Uion  of  th«*  l)t)dy : 
and  they  appear  to  liavi-  re[ii:iin«'d  gutsts  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  until  the  year  177  I,  when  tliov  once 
more  took  up  their  <jnrirt»Ts  in  tho  Royal 
Exchange,  to  bo  again  burnt  out  in  1S3S. 

At  present  the  institution  numbers  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  underwriters,  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-cijjht  mem- 
bers and  substitutes,  and  five  hundred  and 
three  subscribers  to  th(^  merchants'  room, 
who  pay  yearly  subscriptions  varying  from 
ten  guineas  to  two  guini*as  ;  these,  with 
entrance  fees,  make  up  about  nine  thou8.ind 
six  hundred  pounds  yearly.  JJosides  this  source 
of  income,  Llovd's  receives  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  from  each  of  the  five  principal 
Assurance  Companies,  besides  various  yearly 
sums  from  Dock  Companies  .and  sale-rooms, 
as  well  as  from  the  editors  of  such  daily 
papers  as  have  the  privileji^e  of  early  copies  of 
shipping  intelligence,  making  up  a  total  annual 
income  of  about  twelve  thousand  pounds. 
The  wealth  and  liberality  of  this  body  may 
be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  at  the  period 
when  this  country  was  threatened  with  an 
invasion  from  Napoleon,  a  sum  amountinij  to 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  afterwards 
made  thirty-livo  thousand  pounds,  was  de- 
voted by  Lloyd's  towards  the  fonwaUou  of 


or  danger ;  to  furnish  certificates  of  damage 
to  goods  or  vessels,  and  generally  to  furnish 
every  kind  of  information  likely  to  prove  of 
service  to  the  underwriters  of  LloydV 

The  number  of  Lloyd*s  agents  in  foreign 
and  colonial  ports  is  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
six:  those  are  chiefly  mercantile  men;  and, 
not  uufro(iUL>ntIy,  the  British  Consul  at  a 
forv'ii.'n  port  is  selected  to  perform  the  duty 
of  Jiijont. 

In  the  I'nited  Kingdom — from  the  fact  of 
the  very  daiigrrous  character  of  most  of  the 
sea-const,  and  Ww  multitudinous  arrivals  and 
departures — the  agents  amount  to  not  less 
than  oiw.  hundred  and  forty-seven,  or  one 
half  as  many  as  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
world.  To  facilitate  and  simplify  the  duties 
of  these  home  agents,  the  entire  coasta  of 
(ireat  Britain  and  Ireland  have  been  divided 
into  certain  portions,  from  point  to  point, 
within  which  eai!h  agent  has  his  functions  as 
accunitely  defined  as  have  our  county  magis- 
tr.ites  in  matters  of  police.  It  must  be  at 
once  apparent  that  in  such  serious  matters  as 
shipwrecks  or  other  accidents  of  the  sou,  it 
could  not  be  permitted  for  the  least  shadow 
of  doubt  to  exist  in  the  mind  of  an  agent  as 
to  any  such  disaster  happening  in  his  or  his 
neigbdur's  district. 

In  this  way  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland 
nre  divided  into  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  Agencies.  No.  1  of  this  list  extends 
from  the  eastern  limits  of  tho  parish  of 
(jravesend  to  the  west  entrance  of  Faveraham 
Creek  :  No.  2  extends  from  the  east  entrance 
of  Faversham  Creek  to  Reculvar  Church. 
The  districts  are  carried  thus  qnlte  round 
tho  kingdom,  taking  in  the  Channel  Islandt 
and  those  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  r^ 
turnlngr  back  to  the  other  bank  of  the  nunei 
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as  far  as  Southend  Pier,  which  is  the  last 
affCDcy.  Iq  Ireland  the  same  division  is 
observed — the  duties  however  arc  there  dis- 
charged by  twenty-four  agents. 

It  becomes  the  duty  of  all  these  four 
hundred  and  forty-three  agents,  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  ascertain  the  particulars  of  every 
casualty  of  any  kind  occurring  within  their 
respective  agencies  to  ships  or  cargoes,  and 
to  report  the  same  with  the  least  possible 
delay  to  the  secretary  of  Lloyd*s.  The  neces- 
sity which  exists  for  such  early  and  authentic 
iDtelligence  will  be  apparent,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  both  ships  and  goods  are 
frequently  insured  long  after  their  departure 
from  the  country,  and  in  the  event  of  a  vessel 
not  having  been  heard  of  at  the  expected 
period,  insurances  effected  upon  her  are  often 
increased,  of  course  at  a  much  higher  rate 
in  proportion  to  the  supposed  risk  of  the 
transaction. 

The  home  establishment  consists  of  a  suite 
of  rooms  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
and  officers ;  and  another  range  of  apartments 
appropriated  to    the  various   subscribers  to 
Lloyd's,  in  the  Royal  Exchange.    There  arc,  of 
course,  a  secretary's  room,  clerks',  and  waiting 
rooms,  committee  and  record  rooms,  as  well  as 
an  admirably  arranged  lavatory.    The  public 
apartments  consist  of  five  rooms.    The  largest 
of  them  is  the  underwriting  room,  where  the 
underwriters  and  brokers  transact  the  multi- 
farious   business    connected  with  marine  in- 
surances.     It  is   a  busy  scene  towards  the 
afternoon,  when  persons  willine  to  take  risks  of 
insurance  deal,  through  the  medium  of  brokers, 
with  those  who  have  ships  or  cargoes  to  insure. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  form  any  accurate 
estimate  of  the  value  of  property,  of  all  kinds, 
insured  through  the  year  by  means  of  under- 
writing at  Lloyd's:  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
observe,    however,  that  by  far   the  greater 
portion  of  British   shipping  and  goc^s  im- 
ported into  and  exported  from  this  country, 
as    well    as    into    and    from   many  foreign 
countries,  are  hero  insured.    The  insurances 
of  America,    France,  Germany,   Spain,  and 
indeed  of  all  other  trading  nations,  are  princi- 
pally   effected    through  the    instrumentality 
of  this  one  body.   No  other  conn  try  possesses 
such  an  institution.    There  is,  inaeed,  the 
"  Austrian  Lloyd's,"  but  much  less  important 
in  nature  and  extent  than  ours. 

It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  with 
agencies  spread  over  the  four  quarters  of  the 
filobe,  with  mails  constantly  arriving  from 
Beyond  sea,  the  amount  of  correspondence 
involved  in  the  getting  together  the  shipping 
news  of  the  world,  which  Lloyd's  List 
really  is,  must  be  very  considerable,  and 
oftentimes  exceedingly  heavy.  In  the  winter 
and  spring  months  the  adfioes  of  easualtiM 
multiply ;  and,  on  the  arrifal  of  aa  Indian  or 
American  mail,  the  work  it  Boeeeuiilj  noeh 
increased.  By  speelil 
with  the  Poet^Odke,  all  lotli^ 
addressed  to  Llojd^  an  p^ 


to  their  messengers.  Railways  and  steamboats 
are  not  rapid  enough  for  the  news  which  has 
to  bo  transmitted  from  various  parts  of  the 
coast,  relative  to  shipping.  The  electric 
telegraph  is  in  daily  use  during  stormy 
weather;  and  a  few  hastily  deciphered  wonu 
received  at  the  telegraph  branch,  at  one  end 
of  the  merchants*  room,  frequently  chronicles 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  pounds  to  the  busy 
men  around. 

At  half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  the 
opening  of  the  first  receipt  of  letters  com- 
mences. By  a  well  digested  method  the 
clerk  who  opens  them  assorts  them  as  to 
locality,  and  others  immediately  begin  the 
work  of  copying  the  various  names,  dates, 
and  incidents.  So  rapidly  and  systematically 
is  this  done,  that  by  ten  o'clock — when  men 
of  business  are  usually  at  their  offices — a  per- 
fect list  of  arrivals,  &c.,  is  made  up  and  posted 
in  one  of  the  public  rooms.  Simultaneously 
with  this  registering,  the  list  is  put  into  type 
at  Lloyd's  printing-office  below,  and  rough 
copies  printed  on  slips  of  paper,  which  are 
maiked  with  the  hour  and  minute  when 
issued ;  and  these,  which  form  the  foundation 
of  the  daily  list  published  in  the  afternoon, 
are  despatched  to  the  several  Assurance  Com- 
panies, as  well  as  posted  in  the  reading-room 
at  Lloyd's,  so  that  any  error  in  names,  or 
otherwise,  may  be  seen  and  rectified  before 
the  perfect  and  final  list  be  published.  Inas- 
much as  mails  arrive  in  London  during  all 
hours  of  the  day,  a  succession  of  these  slips  are 
printed  and  issued  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Lloyd's  Books,  which  are  in  fact  tran- 
scripts of  these  sUps,  are  kept  closely  written 
up  as  intelUgence  comes  to  hand.  They  are 
placed  in  conspicuous  parts  of  the  under- 
writing room,  and  are  of  necessity  highly 
interesting  to  all  persons  connected  with  the 
shipping  interest.  In  former  days  every 
item  of  inteUigence  was  posted  in  these  huge 
volumes  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
received,  the  accidents  and  disasters  being 
distinguished  by  having  the  words  written  in 
large  characters,  or  double  lines,  as  they 
were  technically  called.  Now,  however, 
that  the  business  of  this  establishment  has 
so  largely  increased,  it  has  been  found  expe- 
dient to  adopt  something  of  classification,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  researches  of  under- 
writers and  others  through  such  a  mass  of 
intelligence.  The  lists,  which  also  contain 
the  sailings  and  speakings  at  sea,  are  there- 
fore transcribed  into  the  two  distinct  volumes: 
the  one,  containing  arrivals  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  is  called  the  Arrivals'  Book;  the 
other,  recording  losses  and  casualties,  is 
termed  the  Loss  Book. 

Towards  the  afternoon  the  various  printed 
slipa,  with  any  corrections  that  may  be  needed, 
toffother  with  all  electric  despatches  ro- 
eomdy  am  thrown  together,  and  thus  form 
4Wnv  nqUkation  known  as  Lloyd's 
"«aUj  ahipphig  news  is  re- 
jaitiaa,  ma  communicated 
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to  Lloyd's,  in  which  cnse  such  advico  is  em- 
bodied in  their  list.  So  well  known  iiro  the 
facilities  of  this  society  for  colleetini^lirst-ratc 
intelli'^'nce,  that  the  Admiralty  and  the  Kast 
India  Company  frecjuently  receive  the  earliest 
intellifjence  through  the  medium  of  Lloyd's. 

With  this  daily  distribution  of  intelli^'cnce, 
the   labours  of   the    secretary  and  his  8t:ifl', 
however,  are  by  no   means  completed.    The 
geographical  arrangement  of  shipping  news 
m    a    scries   of   carefully  digested  books  is 
found  most  useful  to  parties  making  inquiries 
respecting  vessels,  the  names  of  which  may 
be  m  (piestion,  but  whose  ports  of  destination 
are  known :    they  ore  of  service,  too,  as  at 
once  indicating  the  shipping  transactions  of 
the  several  ports  of  the  world.    One  of  the 
most  laborious,  however,  of  the  daily  tasks  at 
Lloyd^s,  is  that  of  waiting  up  the  enormous 
Indexes  to    the    shipping    lists.     These  arc 
contained  in  four  thick   folio  volumes,    em- 
brachig  the  names    of   all   ships   known  at 
Lloyd's  from  A  to  Z.      Tlie  object  of  these 
Indexes  is  to  enable  persons  to  trace  out  tlie 
several  voyages  of  any  known  vessel,  or  the 
particular  dute  of  the  di-parturo  or  arrival  of 
any  ship  from   or  at  any  particular  port  in 
years  p:ist      Such  date  is  needed  more  fre- 
quently    than     might    bo    supposed.      For 
instince,  we  will  su{>poso  a  shipper  wishes  to 
forward  goods  to  Calcutta  by   a   fast-sailing 
vessel;  several  are  named   to  him  as  Uiking 
in  cargo,   but   he  cannot   ascertain  which  of 
them  is  likolv  to  mak»'  the  best  niri  out     To 
satisfy   hiiii.si'U'  on    this   point   he    turns    to 
Llovil's  incL'xos,   i\\u\   t!uTo    he    find-^  a•^•liIl.■^L 
the  na:ii<!  oi'i'a»'h  ^'wl')  \*u\'j  linrs  til"  ji!)l)rv'vi:;.- 
tioMs  :   I'.l  r.,r.Lr--s  i:i  M  :-k  :.\\.\  n<l  i;i!;.-i.     'j'i.isi' 
abbrcvi:iVioris   n'.tily  lin*   p-ni,  l!n'  d.-.l  ■.   Mid 
the  p;rti(.'ii!..r  t-Dhimn    «»t"  i,  |!...iii-;il;:r  i    -it'  of 
Llovd'?*   .Iii;t,  i;i    \*li;i-h    th;>'-  m'\.:  :i   i.i  >i»"- 
ments    iii;:y    he     io;jr.I    n  •■'.••.■.i..il :     .-.iul,    to 
sinipIiJy  tliis  d  il;i   still   more   en:ri|iKt!  ly,  tlii! 
notiee.-i  of  r.i*ri/.ils  are  in  blaik  ink:  Wio^m  of 
departures  »jr*.:!sii:\llle.s  are  in  red.    In  this  v.':iy 
mav  In;  loiind  reeonled  the  p;*.s>;i''es  of  evtrv 
vessel  known,  to  eoniinenei'  ir«>!;i   tlii'   dale  of 
its  in.'ilden  voy::L;i;  until  it  be    :it  L.st  entered 
(in  red;  ;:s  h;iviii  .f  loiindereil.    k  ni:iy  be  iiieii- 
tioned  that  the^;*  Indexes  enntain  tile  naini  s 
of  forty"t!iour-.:ind  se;!-i;oiiiLf  ships,  our  eoasters 
not  b(:i!ir,'  i[iehi«Ied  uiaoii^fst  tlu  ni.    Su  gre.itly 
has  tli-.^  siupjiiniJ'  nf  ti;e  world  irierea^-.  il  of  la.* 
years,  especially  thai  «d'  (ir.-at   t>ilt  dn — tint 
the  ta.'ik  of  wrillii;,'  up  these  Iinh*xes,  v.I.ieh  a 
dozen  years  siner  oeeu['ied  (miv*  p.'rs.iii  fvM'ah.)'.it 
sixliours, is  now  t!ie  work  oftu»*  i\..ex-l;eii;L;r.» 
from  rnor::i;ig  iiiitil  the  close  of  i;je  olliet.'. 

In  :iddlt.io:i  to  til:;  si:porvi:i'>ii  (n'  llii.-i  ni;*.ss 
of  drdiv  l.-i.iour,  tfie  .s-^-n  tarv  li  :s  iiiL-  nid/  to 
keep  up  tlie  ordin;!ry  enriv  :i;n»;;.K-;jei'  v»lili 
airent^  in  all  pirt.s  «»f  the  woriil,  ]>  it  to  s-itisfv 
persons  niakin;^  ini[uiiie-j  rfs[K-i-iiii-*  llio  fate 
of  soiU''  ship,  or  of  some  friend — a  p.iss-.  niTor 
or  sail  t  by  a  vessel  n<»t  heard  of  l\)r  a  lon.,^ 
period.  To  n^ply  to  these  is  cert:' inly  no 
par/ion  of  the  duties  of  Lloyd'A  AeyteUY^  •,  ^vX 


the  arrangements  made  enable  him  to  attend 
to  these  letters,  and  to  afford  valuable  and 
intercstinjT  information.  It  must  be  obvious 
th:'.t  from  the  very  nature  ;md  extent  of 
the  details  of  these  operations,  each  day  must 
necessarily  see  its  own  work  brought  to  a 
termination;  a  single  day's  arrears  would 
flin^;  the  establishment  into  irretrievable 
confusion,  and  seriously  impair  its  usefulness ; 
and  this  is  so  well  understood  that,  let  the 
amount  of  labor  be  what  it  may,  all  remain 
at  their  posts  until  the  last  stroke  of  the  pen 
has  been  made. 

The  progess  of  an  institution  sucli  as  this, 
marchuig  onwards  and  expanding  with  the 
pressure  of  the  times,  may  well  servo  to  in- 
dicate the  growth  of  commerce,  not  only  in 
our  own  land,  but  throughout  the  civilised 
world.  Now,  the  oldest  published  Lloyd's 
List  in  existence  bears  date  1745,  and  is  in 
possession  of  the  Committee  of  Lloyd's,  being 
somewhat  more  tlian  a  century  old ;  we  are 
thus  enabled  to  draw  a  tolerably  accurate 
comparison  between  thu  shipping  operations 
of  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  the 
middle  of  the  present  century. 

The  old  Lloyd's  list  appears  to  have 
been  the  last  that  was  published  once  in  the 
week ;  it  is  printed  on  a  narrow  slip  of 
paper  about  a  foot  in  length;  and,  besides 
cdiiUiinin/r  tho  price  of  bullion  and  the  stocks, 
gives  the  rates  of  exchange  on  forei^ 
countries;  these  are  on  one  side.  On  the 
reverse  is  what  w;is  tlien  termed  "  the 
.Marine  List:"  which  irivcs  a  li^>t  of  twenty- 
three  .-Trivals  and  twelve  departures  at 
Lr.  :II;h  j'orls  with  thirly-fourshijis  ;it  anchor 
in  t!:.'  D  i'.vii-i.  'J'li.T;'  a.;-  ;.I.-.)  iir)tices  of  four 
arrivals  i.i  Iri^Ii  jind  fo:.  i.,rn  ports,  with 
atlviee  id'  three  llrilis.i  }-!di.s  t.ikcn  by  the 
ener;i;.''  p.ivat  ■  t-j.  'i'lirnin;.,'  fri>m  this  docu- 
ment, \,lil.di  I'lVi^s  a  v.e  I/s  news,  to  one  of 
the  \'\  ..r  1  .-..Ki,  p;!i)!i:;!ied  d  illy,  v.r,'  lind  it  <'on- 
tains  on  an  avera;fo  notices  r.l'  seventy-five 
.sliij'S.  This  was  in  time  of  war:  and,  com- 
p.'  rin;:  numbers,  we  finti  the  .ships  noticed 
as  U'li  to  one  a/jainst  the  previous  date. 
Frllov.in'r  iij)  tlu;  eoniparisiMi,  wo  turn  to  a 
Llo).rs  List  lor  1?j5U;  one  of  thv^  fullest  of 
tiieoe  eoven:d  lilteen  piges  in  the  Arrival* 
and  Loss  boidis  for  one  d.'.y,  giving  the 
n.'UiL  s  of  :il)out  four  hur.-.lred  and  sixty  vessels, 
heir:;,'  six  times  tlic  number  (d' tiiose  in  1800, 
ai.  1  :!s  numerous  r.i  the  lists  of  one  entire 
y.Mi-  in  the  previous  eentury. 

A  just  idea  of  tlie  iiiieortjne".  attachinij  to 
sld;.»;ii:i;,f  .-.dvlees  by  nndirv.iit'Ts  r.nd  otJiers, 
ni;iy  h.*  fi-rnied  friini  I'n-.-  iin!:i!»er  of  casualties 
oi':.!l  kinds  oeenriii;  -  on  llie  Sv;.-i  in  all  parts. 
The  dornni(!::;.:»  i\i-4inir  -t  Lloyd's  show 
Lii.vj.  v.ervS  in  th.^  year  1*^17,  n^t  le.i.s  than 
al.uuL  t/.'o  t!ion<:'r.d  two  lin  :  Ireil  :  of  whieh 
as  n;-.ny  as  ei;;ht  hundred  \\i  re  injsl.inces  of 
shiiK  abmiloned  j:t  sea,  or  u  reeked.  In  l^ioO, 
the  t'jl.d  easualties  of  .'dl  descripli«ms  were 
stid  h;.'a\ier,  having  bi-en  uhout  throe  thous^ind 
^  ^v^  Vwvcid^td.     These  figures  do  not    include 
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steam-vessels,  the  CASuattios  relating  to  which 
were  seventy-one  in  1841,  and  one  hundred 
and  eight  in  1850. 

Amongst  the  casualties,  there  were  in  the 
year  1847,  not  less  than  forty-nine  ships 
reported  as  having  put  to  sea,  of  which  no 
farther  tidings  w^cre  heard;  these  must,  of 
course,  have  gone  down  with  all  hands.  To 
estimate  the  value  of  property  thus  totally 
lost  in  each  year  would  be  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable ditiieulty ;  yet  we  may  arrive  at  an 
approximation.  If  wo  value  each  of  the  eight 
hundred  total  losses  in  1847,  with  their 
cargoes,  at  an  average  of  only  three  thousand 
pounds  each,  we  shall  find  the  loss  to  amount 
to  about  two  millions  and  a  half  steHing ! 
Continuing  this  estimate  to  1850,  we  might, 
by  a  similar  mode  of  calculation,  make  the 
total  of  losses  sustained  by  the  underwriters 
at  Lloyd's  and  elsewhere,  on  the  three  thou- 
sand six  hundred  casualties  in  that  year, 
amount  to  between  four  and  five  millions 
sterling ! 

Vast,  however  as  is  the  amount  of  property 
in  constant  jeopardy,  and  heavy  as  are  the 
yearly  losses  on  the  high  seas,  the  Committee 
of  Lloyd's  give  not  all  their  care  to  these 
things;  human  life  claims  their  frequent 
sympathy,  and  these  gentlemen  find  the  time 
and  the  will,  amidst  their  many  duties,  to 
bestow  kindly  aid  to  sufferers  of  many  classes. 
Not  only  do  they  contribute  to  hospitals  for 
the  relief  of  seamen,  and  to  the  m:iintonance 
of  life-boats  along  our  dangerous  coasts  but 
they  extend  rewards  to  such  as,  at  risk  of 
themselves,  save,  or  attempt  to  save,  life  from 
shipwrecks.  In  some  cases  money  is  given, 
but  where  that  would  be  unnecessary,  or  when 
some  more  lasting  memori.il  of  couragoous 
humanity  would  be  more  highly  esteemed,'  a 
medal  is  awarded.  This  is  east  in  bronze  and 
silver,  and  given  according  to  the  station  in 
life  or  degree  of  merit  of  each  particular  case. 
Since  the  first  awanl  of  these  medals  in  1837, 
forty  of  them  have  been  thus  bestowed. 

From  the  sketch  atti*mpted  to  be  given, 
it  may  bo  seen  of  what  importance  and  value 
is  this  body  of  underwriters.  How  it  has 
grown  with  the  growing  wants  of  the  age, 
and  anticipated  every  new  or  larger  demand 
upon  its  enerrfies.  How  governments  and 
chartered  bodies  look  to  it  for  faithful,  early 
news.  How  none  concerned  in  comnicrcc 
can  live  or  thrive  without  its  aid. 

Like  the  human  body  with  its  many  veins 
•and  nerves,  it  feels  the  least  disturbance  in 
the  distant  corners  of  the  earth.  Not  a 
storm  can  rago  in  the  wide  oceans  of  the 
South,  without  a  record  at  Lloyd's.  No 
hurricane  can  rush  throuirh  eastern  scis, 
without  a  chronielo  at  Lloyd^s.  l-jvcry  ir-ile, 
every  squall,  let  it  be  where  it  fr.My,  U  fv  It  at 
Lloyd's.  The  smallest  crat't  tli-..t  l.^inpts  the 
mighty  seas  leaves  those  at  home,  who  track 
it  on  its  way  with  anxious,  throbbing  hearts  ; 
and  when  in  some  fiurce  storm  it  founders  far 
from    land,    and  its    lost    sailor  sinks   with 


bubbling  groan,  it  is  not  soon  forgotten :  there 
are  those  who,  hoping  against  hope,  look  long, 
though  vainly,  in  each  coming  mail  for  tidings 
which  will  never  come;  and,  when  long 
months  have  passed,  the  name  is  scored  from 
off  the  books  at  Lloyd's. 

THE  PRESENT  HOLLOW  TIME. 


The  golden  age,  whensoever  it  may  have 
had  existence  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  was  an 
age  of  solid  gold,  there  is  no  kind  of  doubt 
It  has  been  observed  by  innumerable  philo- 
sophers and  moralist9--somotimes  a  little 
disappointed  or  misplaced,  may  bo,  but  sound 
sages  and  impartial  judges  none  the  less— 
that  every  succeeding  age,  in  its  turn,  has 
been  hollow.  The  last  has  always  been  the 
hoUowest  We  must  admit  of  the  present 
time  that  it  is  a  very  hollow  timo  indeed, 
though  not  a  worse  timo  than  another, 
perhaps,  in  the  sage  and  moral  sense  afore- 
said. 

It  is  an  undoubted  and  an  instnictive  fact 
that  hollo wness  now  plays  an  important  part 
in  engineers'  and  mechanical  constructions; 
and  that  it  is  one  mode  of  carrying  out  a  vast 
economy  of  materials.  A  sheet  of  iron  and  a 
few  rivets  now  perform  the  duty  of  ponderous 
castings  or  huge  erections  of  brick,  or  stone, 
or  timoer.  A  oeam  of  timber  or  a  mass  of 
iron  may  be  treacherous  within-side,  owing  to 
some  inequality  of  structure  which  escapes 
the  eye  of  the  workman ;  and  in  such  case 
the  interior  portion  is  not  merely  useless :  it  is 
a  positive  burden  and  incumbrance,  a  delusion 
and  a  snare,  an  income-tax  of  a  very  annoying 
kind,  a  bottomless  pit  in  which  the  pay- 
master loses  his  monev  and  the  engineer 
loses  his  temper;  it  renciers  no  service  itself, 
and  prevents  the  sounder  portions  from 
rendering  their  service.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  plate- 
and-rivet  system  (if  we  may  coin  a  phrase  to 
designate  it),  that  there  is  no  wast«»  material, 
no  neglected  material,  no  material  so  far 
beneath  the  surface  as  to  escape  its  due  share 
of  preparation  and  annealing.  None  of  the 
iron  particles — like  individuals  in  an  Exeter 
Hall  chorus  of  seven  hundred — can  hide  their 
defects  by  being  buried  among  a  mass  of 
ethers ;  they  are  all  brought  near  the  front 
row,  and  must  bear  a  fair  amount  of  scrutiny. 

If  we  watch  the  making  of  these  plates  or 
these  rivets,  wo  shall  soon  see  that  the  iron 
passes  through  an  ordeal  which  must  greatly 
toun^hen  and  strenirthen  it.  The  molten  iron, 
liberated  from  its  stony  companions  by  the 
heat  of  the  blast  furnace,  flows  in  a  golden 
stream  from  an  aperture  in  the  lowtr  part  of 
the  furnace,  and  fills  up  a  series  i  f  chaniiels 
in  the  san<ly  Iloor  of  the  foundry — a  big 
channel  bcin''  the  sow,  and  sumlrv  little 
channels  the  pigs.  These  pigs,  when  cold, 
form  oblong  masses  of  crude,  brittle,  and  very 
imperfect  iron,  quite  unfitted  in  this  state 
for  any  engineering   or  mccUivrvlcQ^l  \|Wt^Q»«»k* 
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they  aro  refined  in  one  furnace  and  puddled 
in  another,  to  effect   certain   chan<re4  in  the 
iron ;  the  iron,  in  masses  of  sixty  or  seventy 
pounds,  receives  a  few  mighty  thumps  from  a 
shingling  hammer  weighing  hvo  or  six  tons ; 
then  it  is  pressed  between  enormous  rollers,  { 
then   heated  again,  and  then  roiled  again  to  i 
its  proper  thickness  as  sheet-iron.     Like  as  | 
dough  becomes  toughened  by  good  kneading  i 
does  the   iron   become  toughened  by  these 
repeated  meltings  and  beatings,  and  rollings 
and    pressings.     And   the  rivets,  too,  share 
this  quality   with  the   sheets,  for  they    are 
formed  of  bar-iron   or   rod-iron,  which   has  j 
undergone  a  similar  course  of  treatment 

The  well-kneaded  sheets  and  rivets,  as  wo 
have  said,  take  part,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
in  modern  engineering.  Steam-engine  boilent 
and  steam-vessel  funnels  are  examples  familiar 
to  every  one.  The  sheets  are  cut  to  the 
proper  sizes  by  shears  of  most  irresistible 
persuasion,  which  sever  the  material  as  effec- 
tually and  as  quietly  as  the  clasp-knife  of  the 
coal  heaver  severs  his  bread  and  cheese  into 
coalheavcr*s  mouthfulls;  another  machine 
punches  rivet  holes  around  the  margin  of 
each  sheet,  quickly  and  cleanly ;  and  a  third 
machine  cuts  off  pieces  from  a  rod  of  iron  to 
form  tough  and  sturdy  little  rivets.  Then, 
in  order  that  the  flat  sheets  may  acquire  a 
curvature  similar  to  that  of  a  boiler  or  a 
funnel,  they  aro  hammered  on  an  anvil, 
a  gauge  or  pattern  being  used  to  prevent  the 
iron  from  overleaping  the  bounds  of  propriety, 
and  ac<|uiring  too  great  a  convexity.  And 
now  comes  the  riveting.  The  riveter  has 
a  boy  at  his  elbow,  which  boy  is  commander- 
in-chief  over  a  small  portable  forge;  the 
edges  of  two  sheets  are  lapped  one  over 
another,  a  rivet  is  made  hot,  it  is  put  through 
the  coinciding  holes  in  the  two  plates,  and 
two  men  batter  away  at  tlu^  two  ends  of  tlie 
rivet  with  huge  hammers,  until  the  spreading 
ends  of  the  rivet  bind  with  intense  pressure 
the  two  plates  together.  Tiius  di>cs  the  iron 
cool,  and  thus  do  the  rivets  succeed  each  other, 
and  thus  is  a  boiler  or  a  funnel  built  up.  It 
is  hollow,  but  it  is  nevertheless  strong. 

As  a  rule,  keep  at  least  half  a  mile  away 
from  a  boiler  factory ;  for,  of  all  the  wild 
and  bewildering  noises  presented  by  in- 
dustrial art,  nothing  approaches  in  mten- 
sity  that  which  results  from  thous:mds  of 
rivets  being  hammered  by  dozens  of  lusty 
arms,  day  after  day.  And  yet  (as  extremes 
meet)  we  would  really  suggest  a  visit  to  a 
boiler  factory,  to  see  what  our  Fairbaims 
and  our  Garforths  of  the  busy  north  have 
done  towards  the  silencing  of  this  bulltu 
baloo.  Many  may  recollect  the  two  riveting 
machines  which  found  a  place  in  the  Great 
Exhibition,  but  which,  unfortunately,  could 
not  be  shown  in  action;  the  rivota  are  not 
hammered,  but  the  two  ends  are  treated  with 
■uch  a  loving  embrace  as  efTectually  to  Uod 
the  rivet  and  the  two  plates  together.  There 
k  a  Jesson  also  in  the  philoaopihy  oC  *  lAiUuft" 


afforded  by  these  machines.  Mr.  Fidrbaim» 
in  the  Official  Illustrated  CaUdogue,  pivcs  us 
this  bit  of  information:  "The  invention  of 
the  riveting  machine  originated  in  a  '  turn- 
out* of  the  boiler-makers  in  the  employ  of 
the  exhibitor  about  fifteen  years  ngo.  On 
that  occasion  the  attempt  WJis  made  to  rivet 
two  plates  together  by  compressin*?  the  red- 
hot  rivets  in  the  ordinary  punching  press. 
The  success  of  this  experiment  immediately 
led  to  the  construction  of  the  original 
muchine.*^  Improvements  suggested  them- 
selves from  time  to  time,  until,  about  eight 
years  ago,  the  present  riveting-mnchine  was 
brought  to  a  state  of  great  efficiency.  "  The 
machine  clfeets  by  almost  instantaneous 
pressure  what  is  performed  in  the  ordinary 
mode  by  a  long  scries  of  impacts.  The 
machine  fixes  in  the  firmest  manner  eight 
three-quarter-inch  rivets  in  a  minute."  And 
what  is  more,  the  process  is  a  sober,  quiet 
one,  and  the  riveting  is  said  to  be  better 
effected  than  by  the  hammer. 

It  is  to  the  humble  plate-and-rivet  that 
wo  owe  the  magnificent  Britannia  tubular 
bridge — ^beautiful  in  an  engineering  though 
not  in  an  aesthetic  sense.  The  difficulties 
which  pressed  upon  Robert  Stephenson  in 
his  attempt  to  carry  the  Chester  and  Holy- 
head Railway  over  the  Menai  Straits,  have 
become  notorious.  He  was  required  to 
make  a  bridge  flat  at  the  bottom,  and 
rigid  enough  to  support  railway  trains  with 
very  little  flexure.  At  the  point  chosen,  the 
lengtli  of  the  whole  bridge  is  one  thoussmd 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  or  ther«*abouts  ; 
but  the  fortunate  existence  of  the  Britannia 
rock  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  causes  the 
entire  width  of  the  water  there,  nine  hundred 
feet  and  upwards,  to  bo  divided  into  two 
spans  of  about  four  hundred  and  tifcy  feet 
each.  These  distances  were  required  to  be 
kept  open  throuirhout  their  whole  length,  so 
that  vessels  of  large  size  mi^ht  pass  every- 
where under  the  bridge,  the  bottom  part  of 
which  was  to  be  one  hundred  feet,  at  least, 
above  high-water  mark.  These  rigorous 
conditions  were  a  sore  puzzle  to  the  engineer; 
and  after  all  other  kinds  of  bridge  were  con- 
sidered and  abandoned,  the  plate-and-rivet 
principle  was  thought  of.  Then  oc<!urred  the 
n^markable  experiments  of  Mr.  Fairbairn  and 
Mr.  Hodgkinson,  and  the  wonderful  proofs  of 
strength  which  such  construction  aiforded— 
sixty-nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  pounds  of  pulling  force  required  to 
separate  plates  kept  together  by  a  half-inch 
rivet !  Then  came  the  cuttiD|f  up  of  nearly 
six  thousand  tons  of  iron  mto  plates,  and 
seven  hundred  tons  of  bars  into  rivets,  and 
the  fitting  of  eighty  miles  of  angle-iron,  and 
the  punching  of  seven  million  holes  fur  rivets 
and  Dolts,  and  the  gmdual  building  np  of 
th«M  enormow  tahti.  Let  it  Im  nfuded  m 
awonderfnlM  '•S0BiHA««r4uiterialg| 

of  itrsBi  *»  nrruM. 
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walls  (the  plates  arc  seven-sixteenths  to  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness),  requires  no 
chains  to  hold  it  up,  and  scarcely  yields 
either  to  rail>¥ay  trains  or  to  hurricanes  of 
wind.  The  present  is,  indeed,  a  very  hollow 
time;  but  what  a  triumph  is  this  hollow- 
ness  when  considered  (as  it  ou^ht  to  be)  in 
connexion  with  strcnj^th  and  efficiency. 

This   tubular  bridge,  this  Menai    marvel, 
has  produced  mighty  results  in  the  few  short 
years  which  it  has  yet  lived.    Engineers  and 
machinists    are    becoming    quite    tubularly 
inclined ;  cast-iron  is  at  a  discount,  and  plate- 
and-rivet    is    above    par.      Iron    is  used  in 
bridges  in  various  ways.     In  the  simple  cast- 
iron  arch  there  are  bften  difficulties  as  to  the 
height   of   the  water-way  beneath;   in    the 
simple  cast-iron  girder,  the  difficulty  of  casting 
and  the  weight  in  handling,  give  a  limit  of 
something  like  fifty  or  sixty  feet  to  the  length 
attainable;  in  the  built-up  girder,  formed  of 
separate  castings  fitted  closely  at  the  joints 
and  bolted  together,  bridges  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  long  have  been  obtained ;  in 
the  trussed  girder    there  are  separate  cast- 
ings strengthened  by  tension  rods,   but  the 
union  of  cast-iron  with  wrought-iron  is  seldom 
a  happy  one.    They  cannot  agree,  and  disas- 
trous  family  jars  often  result    They  cannot 
expand  and  contract  equally,  and  thus  (as  is 
supposed)    originated  the  disastrous  fall  of 
the  Dee  bridge  a  few  years  ago.    la  the  bow- 
string girder,  with  a  roadway  suspended  from 
an  iron  arch,  there  has  been  found  an  efficient 
principle    for    many  recently-built    bridges. 
But  the  tubular  bridge  differs  from  all  these 
in  the  simplicity  of  its  construction,  and  the 
profitable  way  in  which  every  ounce  of  iron 
renders  its  due  service.    Mr.  Fairbairn  s  ex- 
periments led  to  his  being  invited   to  make 
two  tubular  bridges  for  the  Bolton  and  Black- 
bum  railway,   of  about  seventy  feet  sp:m> 
and  the  excellence  and  cheapness  of  these 
bridges  have   had    their  wonted   effect     A 
cockney  may  see    how  ugly   tliese    girder 
bridges    may  bo    made,    in    the    examples 
furnished  by  the  railway  which  rejoices  in 
the  ample  name  of  "  The  London  and  Birming- 
ham and  East  and  West  India  Dock  Junc- 
tioQ;**  but  as  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
that    which    is   statically   ^autiful     should 
bo  eatethically  ugly,  we  may  yet  hope  to  see 
gneeful  forms    here   married   to  structural 
efficiency. 

The  route  across  North  Wales  has  afforded 
US  the  first  example  of  this  tubular  plate- 
■nd-rivet  system  of  bridge-building;  but 
let  w  not  forget  that  the  routo  to  South 
WbIm  has  just  famished  another,  comprising 
a  doable  applieation  of  this  singular  principle. 
WImb  the  Soath  Wales  Railway  was  about 
to  beearriadover  the  Wye,  the  tremendous 
ftU«  of  thit  lifer  at  Chepstow  (siztv  feet 
•f  kfal  between  high  and  low 
«al  ^  engloeer  exoMdiiiffly,  and 
I  m  strange  form  of  bridge, 

a  snppoitod  and  the  other 


half  suspended.  The  bridge  itself  belongs  to 
the  plate-and-rivct  genus ;  and  the  suspended 
portion  hangs  from  enormous  tubes,  which 
are  themselves  plate-and-rivet  Each  tube  is 
above  three  hundred  feet  long  by  nine  feet  in 
diameter;  it  is  circular  in  section,  and  was 
built  up  on  shore  of  plates  and  rivets.  The 
hoisting  of  the  first  of  these  tubes,  in  April 
1852,  was  a  great  work.  The  traveller  over 
this  unique  bridge  has  rivets  above  him, 
rivets  around  him,  rivets  beneath  him:  he 
would  be  riveted  to  the  spot,  if  he  were  not 
whizzed  away  by  the  train. 

The  plate-and-rivet  bears  its  honours 
proudly  in  our  noble  iron  steamers,  and 
in  nothing  does  the  system  display  itself 
more  remarkably.  Is  it  not  noteworthy,  for 
instance,  that  the  Great  Britain,  which  bore 
its  rude  fate  so  bravely  on  the  Irish  coast, 
and  which  is  now  going  to  show  its  iron 
sides  among  the  Australians,  should  be  built 
up  of  sheet-iron,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a 
boiler  or  a  funnel  ?  An  iron  keel,  six  inches 
deep  by  three  in  width,  suffice  for  a  ship  of 
a  thousand  tons  burden  ;  the  ribs,  analogous 
to  the  futtocks  of  a  timber  ship,  are  often 
smaller  and  less  heavj  per  yard  than  ordinary 
rails  for  railways ;  and  the  sheets  of  iron  are 
cut  and  punched  and  bent  and  riveted  with  an 
ease  which  shows  that  the  thickness  is  to  be 
measured,  not  by  inches,  but  by  eighths  of 
an  inch. 

The  hollowness  of  the  present  time  is  well 
illustrated  by  certain  lighthouses  ;  built  to 
bear  the  bluff  attacks  of  wind  and  rain.  A  few 
years  ago,  Mr.  Gordon  constructed  an  iron 
lighthouse  on  a  lagoon  in  Jamaica;  where, 
owing  to  local  difficulties,  it  was  computed  that 
a  tower  of  masonry  could  not  have  been  con- 
structed for  less  than  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
or  in  a  less  period  than  six  years,  with  the 
almost  inevitable  loss  of  many  lives.  Mr. 
Gordon  designed  an  iron  tower,  formed  on 
the  model  of  the  round  towers  of  Ireland ;  in 
eight  months  after  the  plan  was  determined 
on,  the  iron  skeleton  was  ready  fur  shipment 
from  England;  and  in  nine  months  after 
that,  the  lighthouse  was  erected  and  ready  for 
lighting.  This  lighthouse  is  formed  of  nine 
tiers  of  cast-iron  plates,  each  about  ten  feet 
by  five,  each  cun'cd  to  the  required  degree  of 
convexity,  and  each  fastened  to  its  neighbours 
by  bolts  and  screws,  and  nuts  and  rivets. 
So  well  did  this  iron  novelty  do  its  duty,  that 
another  such  lighthouse  was  built  a  few 
years  afterwards  at  Bermuda;  it  is  a  hundred 
and  five  feet  in  height,  and  is  formed  by 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  curved  iron  plates, 
connected  in  the  way  before  noticed.  These 
lighthouses  are  not  strictly  examples  of  riveted 
wrought-iron,  but  of  bolted  oast-iron ;  never- 
theless, the  two  methods  are  first  cousins,  and 
sen'e  to  illustrate  the  economy  of  material  to 
which  our  modern  industry  is  tending. 

Surely,  if  solidity  be  looked  for  anywhere, 
it  might  be  expected  in   gates  and  barriers 


against   which   water  is    pressing.     But  in 
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ihia  hollow  tirnf;  wa  have  altered  all  that: 
oar  friend  pluto-and-rivet  has  \\i.Jged  in 
hiH  hollo'.v  pririeifilc'd  even  her<».  Le!  us  look 
at  Uie  Koyhnm  steam-dock,  now  in  process 
of  form:ition  at  Duvenport.  n«-re  is  a 
babin,  the  water  of  which  ii  confinci  by  a  gate 
eighty-two  feet  long,  thirteen  feet  wide,  and 
forty-two  feet  deep ;  and  altlioiirrli  the  flood 
occasionally  pressed  on  one  side  of  thid  gate,  or 
caisson,  with  a  force  of  fourteen  hundred  tons, 
uncompensated  by  any  pressure  on  the  other 
aide,  yet  is  this  barrier  as  hollow  and  honey- 
combed as  the  tubular  (;irdcrs  and  bridges. 
Mr.  Fairbaim  (the  presiding  genius  of  this 
apcciea  of  hollowness)  has  so  managed  matters 
that  this  caisson  will  rise  and  sink,  and  permit 
or  obstruct  the  flow  of  water  with  singuhir 
eaac.  Plate-and-rivet  is  the  magic  agency, 
not  only  to  the  economy  of  the  material,  but 
to  the  great  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
for  which  the  basin  is  intended.  And  that 
which  is  good  at  Davenport  cannot  be  far 
otherwise  at  Hartlepool,  where  tubular  dock- 
gates  have  just  been  applied.  The  mightily 
busy  coal  people  of  Hartlepool  re«iuire  enlarged 
docks  for  their  increasing  trade;  and  they 
have  consequently  opened  recently  a  new  dock 
fourteen  acres  in  extent.  The  dock  is  con- 
nected with  the  harbour  or  basin  at  one  end, 
and  with  the  old  dock  at  the  other ;  and,  at 
these  points  of  junction,  there  arc  lock-gati's 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  across,  formed  almost 
wholly  of  wrought-iron  plates  riveted  together. 
Hollow  as  they  are,  they  swing  on  their  hinges, 
and  resist  the  watery  pressure  more  bravely 
than  gates  formed  of  i>onderous  timbers. 

The  gallant  spirit  of  plate-and-rivet  yields 
neither  to  pulling  nor  pushing,  to  hanging  nor 
pressing,  to  water-imjmlse  nor  dry-impulse. 
A  crane,  the  well-known  instrument  for 
lifting  heavy  weiglils,  inii,'ht  reasonably  be 
expected  to  pres«'iit  a  thDrough  solinity  in 
every  part;  yet  Mr.  Fjjirb.iim,  as  if  t<i  s!i(»w 
that  he  can  beat  everv  one  hollow  bv  everv- 
thing  hollow,  now  nnkes  hi**  cr.inrs  hollow, 
and  of  the  very  8eli->.inie  kind  ««f  plates  and 
rivets  as  he  inak«-s  his  l):iijMr,..s  .jud  girders, 
and  caissons  and  gates.  Sir  David  IJrewster, 
at  the  moetin*;  of  the  Hritish  .\ssoeirition  in 
1851,  took  occasion  to  speak  of  tliese  remark- 
able cranes  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"These  structures  indicate  some  additional 

examples    of  the   extension   of  the    tubular 

system,  and  the  m  my  advanta^^es  which  may 

yet  be  derivi'd  from  a  judicious  combination  of 

wrought-iron  plates,  and  a  careful  distribution 

of  the  material    in    all    those    constructions 

which  require  security,  rigidity,  and  stningth. 

The  pn»jectii)n  or  radius  of  the  jib  of  these- 

cranes  is  thirty-two  feet  from   the  centre  of 

the  stem,  and  its  heiirht  thirty  feft  abuve  the 

ground.     It  is  entirely  composetl  of  wrought- 

I  iron    plates,   lirnily  riveted  to.<^rother  on   tiie 

principle  of  the  upper  side  bring  calculated  to 

•esiht  tension,  and  the  under  or  CDncavc  side — 

rhieh  embodies  the  cellular  construe titm — to 

faist  compression.     The   form   is  correctly 


that  of  the  prolonged  vertcbnc  of  the  bird 
from  which  thi&  machine  for  raisin gt  weights 
takes  its  name :  it  is  truly  the  neck  of  the 
crane." 

One  of  the  cranes,  thus  built  up  of  mere 
sheet^iron.  has  had  as  great  a  woight  as 
twenty  trms  (nearly  tor ty-fivc  thousand 
pounds)  suspended  from  it  without  any  frac- 
ture or  injury. 

Wherever   we  turn,  east,  west,  north,   or 
south,  in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new,    we 
find   a    determination   existinj?    to     make   a 
hollow  time  of  it  everywhere.    Bendin^r  sheet- 
iron  into  flutes  or  hollows  is  the  new  way  of 
constructing  portible  houses — for  California, 
if    you    choose    to   go    there.       California? 
What !    the   tubular  principle,   the  Fairbaim 
hollowness,  the  plate-and-rivet,  goin*^  to  Cali- 
fornia?    Even  so.    It  is  now  almost  as  easy 
to  go  to  the  diggings  with  an  iron  house  to 
your  back,  as  to  go  to  Alabama  with  a  banjo 
on  your  knee.    The  Eagle  Foundry   at  Man- 
chester will  tell  us  all  about  this  corrugated 
iron.  In  1849,  iron  houses  for  California  began 
to  be  made  at  those  works.     One  such  house 
was  twenty  feet  long  by  ten  wide;    it   com- 
prised a  sitting-room  and  a  bed-room,   one 
outer  and  one  inner  door,  and  a  window   to 
each  room.    The  walls  and  roof  were  formed 
of  sheet-iron,  only  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  in  sheets   sixty   inches    by   thirty. 
The  upright  supports  were  of  hollow  rolled 
iron  filled  up  with  wood ;    the     doors  had 
frames  or  bar-iron,  with  panels  of  sheet-iron, 
and  the  window  shutters  were  .similar! v  con- 
^t^ucted.     Every  sheet,  and  every  bit  of  angle- 
iron    and    T-iron  and   bolt  and   rivet,    were 
numbered,  so  that  three  or  four  men   could 
put  up  the  house  in  three  or  four  days ;  and 
thus  was  a  lifty-pound  house  built  in  a  Man- 
chester factory  in  a  week,  and  neatly  packed 
tfitr  sliii>-wise  to  the  far  west.     Another  iron 
house  for  California  was  of  loftier  pretensions, 
— and  if  it  ever  come  to  the  hammer  of  a  Cali- 
fornian  auctioneer,  he  will  doubtless  describe 
it  in    his   advertisements  as   **  a  spacious  de- 
tached residence,  capable  of  accommodating^  a 
family   of  distinction*' — it    was  twenty-seven 
feet   lonir   by    twenty-two   wide ;    was    two 
storiis  high,  and  had  eight  rooms ;   but  still 
its  walls  and  roofs  were  mere  sheet-iron.    The 
J'rince   Consort  admired,   it   is  said,  a  little 
moJel  iion  house  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  and 
tVirthwith  ordered  a  corrugated  ball-room  for 
Balmoral:    that  is,  a  convenient   sbeet-iron 
detached  building:  which,  without  proriaion 
as  a  living  room,  might  bo  serviceable  for  balls 
and  occasional  purposes.    This  iron  pavilion 
is  about  sixty  feet  long,  twenty  feet  vride, 
and  seventeen  high  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof; 
it  has  cast-iron  pilasters  (hol&w*  of  oonno,} 
nnd  base  plates,  two  plate-iron  doorii  oiffat 
French  windows,  and  eormgated  111001111111 
walls  and  roof.   Perhaps  this  is  the  ^ 
room,  except  one  of  canvas,  whi' 
only  onc-sixtceth    of  an  ineh 
yet  the  wind  is  a\w 
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oatragrcousl}'  powerfal   in  that   part  of  the 
couDtry. 

And  thus — with  tubular  bridges,  tubular 
girders,  tubular  ciiisbons,  tubular  lock-giitcs, 
tubular  cranes,  sheet-iron  ships,  and  sheet- 
iron  houses — with  the  hollowness  of  all  sorts 
of  materials  producing  economy  and  streugth, 
the  present  is  indeed  the  hoilowcst  of  hollow 
times. 

DOWN  IN  A  SILVER  MINE. 

TiiE  sojourner  in  Lcipsic,  while  strolling 
through  its  quaint  old  streets  and  spacious 
market-place,  will  be  attracted,  among  other 
peculiarities  of  national  costume,  by  one 
which,  while  startling  and  showy,  is  still  at- 
tractive and  picturesque.  The  wearer  is  most 
probably  a  young  man  of  small  figure  and 
of  pallid  apiiearance.  He  is  drciised  in  a 
short  jacket,  which  is  black,  and  is  enriched 
with  black  velvet  The  nether  garments  are 
also  black.  His  head  is  covered  with  a  black 
brimless  hat,  and  a  small  semi-circular  apron 
of  dark  cloth  is  tied,  not  before,  but  behind. 
This  is  one  of  the  Berg-leute,  mountain 
people ;  ho  comes  from  the  Freiberg  silver  dis- 
tricts,  and  is  attired  in  the  full  dresp  of  a  miner. 

Doubtless,  these  somewhat  theatrically 
attired  mountaineers  hold  a  superior  position 
to  the  diggers  and  blasters  of  the  earth.  The 
dresd  is,  perhaps,  more  properly  that  worn  in 
the  mountains,  than  that  of  the  miners  them- 
selves. Still,  even  tiieir  habiliments,  as  I  atU^r- 
wards  learned,  are  but  a  working-day  copy  of 
this  more  costly  model ;  and  the  semi-circular 
apron  tied  on  behind,  is  more  especially  an 
indispensable  portion  of  the  working  dress  of 
the  labouring  miner. 

From  Leipsii^  the  mines  arc  distant  about 
seventy  English  miles.  We— -who  are  a 
happy  party  of  foot-wanderers  bound  for 
Vienna — spend  three  careless  days  upon  the 
road.  Look  at  this  glorious  old  castle  of  Al- 
tenburg,  gravely  nodding  from  its  towering 
rock  upon  the  quaint  town  below.  It  is  the 
first  station  we  come  to,  and  is  the  capital 
of  the  ancient  dukedom  of  Saxon-Al  ten  burg. 
Look  at  the  people  about  us!  Does  it  not 
strike  you  as  original,  that  what  is  here, 
called  modest  attire,  would  elsewhere  be  con- 
demned OA  immoral  and  ridiculous?  Each 
of  tlie  mates,  indeed,  presents  a  true  old 
German  portrait,  with  short  plaited  and 
wadded  jacket,  trunk  breeches,  shoes  and 
buckles,  and  the  low,  steeple-crowned  hat, 
with  a  broad  and  rolled  brim.  But  the 
women!  With  petUeoaU  no  deeper  than  a 
Highlaodman'a  Ulli  their  lege  gailUess  of 
eboea  or  atoekioge :  * "  ^  *^  andneek 
are  hidr* 
plata;  i 
at  anai 
the  ehhi , 
nh^ndk 
Agi 


these  good  people,  it  is  doubtless  beauty  and 
propriety  itself;    for  it  is   old,  and  national. 

Through  pretty  woods  and  cultivated  lands; 
beside  rugged,  road-side  dells,  we  trudge 
along.  VVe  halt  in  quiet  villages,  snug  and 
neat  even  in  their  poverty ;  or  wend  our  way, 
in  the  midst  of  sunshine,  through  endless 
vistas  of  fruit-laden  woods,  the  public  road 
being  ono  rich  orchard  of  red-dotted  cherry- 
trees:  purchaseablc  for  a  mere  fraction,  but 
not  to  bo  feloniously  abstracted.  Through 
Altenburg,  Zwickau,  Oederon,  and  Chemnitz  ; 
up  steep  hill  paths,  and  by  the  side  of  unpro- 
nounceable villages,  until,  on  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  day,  wc  straggle  into  Freiberg. 

Freiberg  is  tho  walled  capital  of  the  Saxon 
ore  mountains,  the  Erzgcbirge ;  the  centre  of 
the  Saxon  mining  administration.  One  of 
the  most  spacious  buildings  is  the  Mining 
Academy,  which  dates  from  1767.  Here  are 
rich  collections  of  the  wonderful  produce  of 
these  mountains ;  models  of  mining  machines, 
of  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatun;  class 
and  lecture  rooms,  and  books  out  of  number. 
Here  Werner,  the  father  of  geo\ogy,  and  Hum- 
boldt, tho  systematiser  of  physical  geography, 
were  pupils.  The  former  has  bequeathed  an 
extensive  museum  of  mineralogy  to  the 
Academy,  which  has  been  gratefully  named 
after  its  founder,  the  Wemerian  Museum. 

Freiberg  holds  up  its  head  very  high.  The 
Mining  Academy  stands  one  thous:md  two 
hundred  and  thirty-one  feet  above*  the  sea, 
although  this  is  by  no  means  the  greatest 
altitude  in  the  long  range  of  mountains;  whieh 
form  a  huge  boundary  line  between  the  king- 
doms of  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  The  general 
name  for  tho  whole  district  is  the  Erzgebirg- 
Kreis — the  circle  of  ore  mountain — and  truly 
they  form  one  vast  store  of  silver,  tin,  lead, 
iron,  coal,  copper,  and  cobjilt  ores;  besides  a 
host  of  chemical  compounds  and  other  riches. 
Tho  indefatigable  Saxons  have  worked  and 
burrowed  in  them  for  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred years. 

Wo  proceed  to  the  Royal  Saxon  Mining 
ODico,  and  request  permission  to  def>cend  into 
the  "  bowels  of  the  laud."  .  This  i.s  accorded  us 
without  ditbcultv,  and  wc  receive  a  beau- 
tiful  specimen  of  German  text,  in  the  shape 
of  a  lithographed  Fnhrschein,  or  pl•rmi^st  n 
to  descend  into  Abraham^s  Shaft  and  Ilini- 
mclfahrt,  and  to  inspinst  all  the  works  and 
appliances  thereunto  belonging.  This  Fahr- 
scheia  especially  informs  us,  that  no  person, 
unless  of  the  Minerstand  (fraternity  <if  miners), 
can  be  permitted  to  descend  into  the  Zechen 
or  pits,  who  is  not  eighteen  years  old ;  nor  can 
more  than  two  persons  be  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  one  guide.  We  cheerfully  pay  on  deninnd 
(he  anm  of  ten  silver  groschens  each  (about 
one  shilling),   for   tho   purpose — as   we  are 

ftlinrined  lu  a  note  at  the  bott(;»m   of  the 

^ehabi'— of  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the 

■tension  and  Relief  Fund. 

ha  we  are  about  to  inspect,  which 

general  title  of  Himmelsfurat — 
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Prino*   of  H«-aT*:n — w    ^itoAt^   ii«ar  Uf  the' 
fiiUr?*;  of  Bnrid.     l\^*v  find  lh<r^  oil  L'i'.Lf:r^ 
I    w«<:    of    li  ,.:cal    d'i^iliriation^ '.    and    wr.  it 
;    an   t:*n,^'Kf.  "ipirit    of  r»;;LLnori  j:!o"*«rd    •*!•>. in 
I    th#r rri !     T :, «: r t  h  a  r. otri ►: r  m i r. «r  in  Ih *:  -.  !^ I  r. ! •. 7 . 
at  Voc'ht'r/f-rif,  c*l.<:d  the  Old  Hop-^  oifj'A:- 
but  %»:  most  rf:r:oll*'Ct  tr^at  Kf»;iKer^  wi.^  osr 
of  th(i    Ktron^'holdA   of  early   Prot«:=itaLti'!in. . 
Mtui    that    thfe  first  and  ^Itmt-M  of  the  ro-' 
former*!  clufithrt'A  aVjout  iU  moan  tain  4.    The7 ' 
bav«   a  cold,   d<?vjiaU;    look ;   and  we  thin  v 
of  the  ^nrdeni  we   have  left  at   their  bases, 
and  of  the  forcntu   of  fir-trees   which   wave' 
npfiQ  lome  of  the  loftier  pinnacles  of  tliesej 
name  Krzf't-Urn:,    \or  are  the  fw  men  we 
meet   of   more    promL*iin{;  appearance :    not 
dwarfed   nor   Htiint^d,    but  naturally  diminu- 
tive, with   fiailow   fikins   and   oppresA^d  de- 
meanour.    How  different  are  the  firm,  lithe, 
•an-tanned  mountaineem,    who    breUhe   the 
free  air  on  the  HummitA  of  their  hills  ! 

We  are  near  the  entrance  of  the  mrne; 
and,  enterinf;  the  neat,  wooden  office  of  the 
Hchachtmeint4'r,  or  mine-controller,  we  prr>duce 
our  credentirils.  Having;  si^ed  our  names 
in  a  hur^e  book,  (in  which  we  decipher  more 
than  one  Kni^lish  name,)  we  are  passed  to 
the  care  of  an  intelli^i-nt^lookin^  guide ;  who, 
although  still  in  early  manhood,  is  of  the 
same  small  and  delicate  ^owth  observable  in 
the  miners  generally. 

Our  f^uide,  providinfr  himself  with  small 
lanterns  and  an  ominous-lookini^  bundle, 
lends  the  way  out  of  the  Sfhachtmiister'rt 
office  to  .'mother  portion  of  the  .H.'imi*  biiiidinL'. 
Hr.re  are  iiciipH  of  dark  ^'rey  I^acadaIlli^>L•rl 
stones; — hilvi-r  and  lead  ores  junt  raised 
from  th«;  pit;  over  whose  v«'ry  mouth  we 
arc  uiiknowin^dy  stundinrr.  I'ho  windlass  \n 
in  the  c«tntre  of  the  cIwiMm  ;  and  it  is  by 
menus  of  this  windlass  that  thti  mot;iU 
lifcrouH  substance  is  raised  to  the  surface 
in  scpiare  wooden  boxes.  Here  the  dressinirof 
the  ores  comniences ;  boyn  cluster  in  ail  direc- 
tions, under  the  wooden  shed,  and  in  other 
sheds  beyond  that.  Hi-re  the  ores  are  picki'd 
and  sorted,  wuHhed  and  sieved,  and,  we 
believe,  crushed  or  pulverised,  nccordinj;  to 
the  amount  of  metal  contained  in  them,  till 
they  are  in  a  fit  state  for  the  smelting  furnace. 
We  are  not  admitted  to  n  minute  inspection 
of  these  procesHcs;  but,  under  the  direction  of 
our  i;uide,  turn  towards  the  mouth  of  the  pit 
whicli  we  are  to  descend.  Ere  we  leave  the 
shed,  we  pick  out  a  small  block  of  ore  as  a 
memorial  of  the  viHit,  and  are  astonished  at 
its  weight;  britrht  yellow,  and  dull  lead- 
coloured  cryst^ils  gl  am  over  its  surface;  and 
a  portion  of  the  gneiss,  from  which  it  has 
been  brok(>n,  still  adheres  to  it 

We  f4>llow  our  cjuidc  across  a  dusty  space 

towards  a  wooden  building  with  a  conical  roof: 

and,  as  we  approach  it,  we  become  conscious  of 

^tlier  than  hear,  the  sweet,  melancholy  sound 

a  bell,  which,  at  minute  intervals,  tones 

unily   through    the  air.     Whence  comes 

k  Baa  sound  1    In  the  centre  of  the  shed 


is  X  sqiAre  box.  opi^n  at  :he  tr.p  :  and  loune- 
•iiatr'.y  z\.--At  .'.an^i  the  &cull  b«ll  ;  thence 
^oc^'*  th^  *ilverT  v >;!:*. 

*■  For  whit  jarpcse  Is  l:.I>  t«Il  :**  we  inquire 
of  f.-nr  ^Tside. 

*•  It  i-i  the  hvV.  cf  .siftf •.;.-." 

**  D'.es  It  sound  a  wsjz:\r^  p 

-  \'.  the  reverse;  iL^  silence  gives  the 
wa.TiI:!?.  The  beii  14  acted  upon  by  a  Large 
witer-wheel,  immediAtelT  below  the  sarfure. 
By  Dorins  of  this  wheel,  and  others  at  greater 
deptl.s  the  whole  drainage  of  this  cine  is 
effec^•d.  If,  by  any  means,  these  water- 
wheels  should  cea.se  to  act.  the  bell  woald 
cease  to  sound,  and  the  misers  woald  kAslra 
to  the  day,  fijr  no  man  could  te!i  how  soon 
his  working  mi^ht  be  flooded.'* 

**■  And  can  it  be  heard  thronghoul  the 
mine  ?" 

*'  Through  this  portion  of  it  Probabl  j  the 
water  acts  as  a  conductor  of  the  soond  ;  hot 
the  miners  listen  earnestly  for  its  mlnate 
tolling." 

Toll  on,  thou  messenger  of  comfort !  May 
thy  voice  ever  tell  of  safety  to  the  haggard 
toiler,  deep  in  the  earth ! 

Our  guide  now  directs  us  to  attire  onr- 
selves  in  the  garments  disgorged  from  the 
portentous-looking  bundle.  They  consist  of 
a  pair  of  black  calico  trousers,  a  dark,  lapelled 
coat,  a  leathern  semi-circular  apron,  bui-fcled 
on  behind — ^tho  strap  of  which  sen-es  to  hook 
a  small  lantern  on  in  front — and  a  terrible 
hrimh-ns  felt  hat,  which  we  feel  to  be  a  curse 
the  niiiment  we  put  it  on,  and  which  we 
never  ceass  to  anathematise,  up  to  the  instant 
when  we  take  it  offl  These  habiliments, 
being  drawn  over  our  ordinary  clothinjr,  do 
not  facilitate  our  motions,  or  help  to  keep 
us  in  so  cool  a  state  as  mi<rht  be  detsirable. 

Over  the  CKlge  of  the  square  box,  and  down 
.1  stone  stjiircase  cut  through  the  solid  f^ranite, 
we  follow  our  guide.  We  pause  on  the  first 
few  Hteps,  and  are  jiist  able  to  distinguish  the 
huge,  broad  water-wheel,  slowly  revolving  in 
its  Htony  chamber :  its  spokes,  like  giant 
arms,  sweep  through  the  wet  darkness  with 
scarcely  a  sound,  but  a  low  dripping  and 
gurgling  of  water.  That  terrible  staircase  I 
(lurk  and  steep  and  slimy  !  Water  drips  from 
its  roof  and  oozes  from  its  walls.  It  is  so  low 
that  instead  of  bending  forward  as  the  body 
naturally  does  when  in  the  act  of  descent  we 
are  compi^lled  to  throw  our  beads  back  at 
the  risk  of  dislocating  our  necks,  in  order  that 
the  detestable  hat  may  not  be  driven  over  onr 
eyes  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  roof. 
Down,  down  the  slippery  steps ;  feeling  our 
way  along  slimy  walls;  through  the  dense 
gloom,  ami  heavy,  moist  air !  The  way  seems 
to  wave  and  bend  we  scarcely  know  how ; 
son)etimes  wo  traverse  level  galleries,  but 
they  only  lead  us  again  to  the  steep,  clammy 
steps,  cut  through  the  tough  rock,  always  at 
the  same  acute  angle.  Down,  down,  six 
hundred  feet !  and  our  guide  whispers  to  us 
to   bo   careful  how  wo  go,  for  we  are  in  a 


I 
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dangerous  place:  he  has  brought  us  to  this 
portion  of  the  mioe  to  show  us  how  the  water 
accumulates  when  undisturbed. 

The  vein  of  ore  has,  in  this  part,  ceased  to 
yield  a  profit  for  the  necessary  labour,  and 
the  works  have  been  abandoned.  We  creep 
breathlessly  down  until  our  guide  bids  us  halt ; 
and,  holding  out  his  lantern  at  arm's  length, 
but  half  reveals,  in  the  pitchy  darkness,  a  low- 
roofed  cavern,  floored  by  an  inky  lake  of 
still  dead  water ;  in  which  we  see  the  light  of 
the  lantern  reflected  as  in  a  mirror.  It  is 
fearful  to  look  on — so  black  and  motionless : 
a  sluggish  pool,  thick  and  treacherous,  which 
seemiotfly  would  engulf  us  ^trithout  so  much 
as  a  wave  or  a  bubble;  and  wo  are  within  a 
foot  of  its  surface  !  We  draw  involunUirily 
back,  and  creep  up  the  steep  stair  to  the  first 
level  above  us. 

Along  a  narrow  gallery  we  proceed  for  a 
short  space,  and  then  down  again  :  still  down 
the  interminable  steps,  till  our  knees  crack 
with  the  ever  uniform  motion,  and  the  hot 
perspiration  streams  from  every  pore.  The 
air  is  so  thick  and  heavy,  that  we  occasionally 
draw  breath  with  a  half  gasp ;  and  still  we 
descend,  till  we  hear  the  muffled  ring  of  steel, 
tink,  tink,  tink,  immediately  near  us,  and 
are  suddenly  arrested  in  our  downward  course 
by  the  level  ground. 

We  are  in  a  narrow  gallery,  considerably 
loftier  than  any  we  hnvo  yet  seen ;  for  we  can 
walk  about  in  it  without  stooping.     At  the 
further  end  are  two  miners,  just  distinguish- 
able by  the  tiny  glow  of  their  lanterns.    From 
these  proceeds  the  ring  of  steel — the  muffled 
tinkling  in  the  thick  air  we  h:id  he.ird — and 
we  see  that  they  arc  preparing  for  a  **  blast." 
With  a  long,  steel  rod,  or  chisel,  they  are 
driving  a  way  into  the  hard  rock  (i;eoiogist8 
say  there  is  little  else  in  the  Erzgebirge  thnn 
the  primitive  gneiss  and  granite),  and  thus 
prepare  a  deep,  narrow  chamber,  within  which 
a  charge  of  gunpowder  is  placed  and  exploded. 
The  hurd  material  is  rent  into  a  thousand  pieces, 
briniring  with  it  the  ore  so  indefatigably  sought 
With   every   limb  strained   and  distorted, 
the  miners  pursue    their  cramping  labours, 
grovelling   on   the   earth.      The    drilling  or 
boring  they  are  eng:iged  in  is  a  slow  pnicess, 
and  the  choice  of  a  spot,  so  that  the  explosion 
may  loosen  as  much  of  the  lode  and  as  little 
of  the  rock  as  possible,  is  of  considerable 
import  ince.    They  cease  their  labours  as  we 
enter,  and  turn  to  look  at  as.    The  ciime  of 
wealth-digging  is  upon  them.    They,  in  their 
stained  and  disordered  costume,  seated  on 
the  ground  on  their  semi-cireulsr   lesthem 
aprons  (for  that  is  the  obvioas  use  of  tbl* 
portion  of  the  dress,  in  these  moist  regione)} 
we,  in  our  borrowed  garments  and  brjoileeF 
beavers,  with  fluiihed  features  and  drippifli| 
hair.     The  miners  do  not  wear  the  abominabl 
hats,  at  least  ^beneath  the  day,**  that  ii»  ! 
tlie  mines. 

*Ms  this  the  bottom  of  the  mine!"  fir 
inquire  anxiously. 


The  guide  smiles  grimly  as  he  answers, 
^We  are  little  more  than  half-way  to  the 
bottom ;  but  we  can  descend  no  deeper  in 
this  direction." 

Heaven  knows  we  have  no  desire ! 
^  This  is  the  first  working,"  he  continues. 
^  The  rest  of  the  mine  is  much  the  same  as 
you  have  already  seen.    We  have  no  other 
means  of  reaching  the  workings  than  by  the 
stone  staircases  you  have  partly  descended.** 
**  What  are  the  miners*  hours  of  work  ?'* 
**  Eight  hours  a  day  for  five  days  in  the 
week  at  this  depth,'*  is  the  answer.    **  In  the 
deeper  workings  the  hours  are  fewer.** 

**  What  is  the  extent  of  the  mine!**  we 
demand. 

**  I  cannot  tell.    There  is  no  miner  living 
who  has  traversed  them  all.     The  greater 
portion  is  out  of  work,  and  spreads  for  miles 
underground.** 
•*  And  the  depth?'* 

*•  About    two    hundred  fathoms  —  twelve 
hundred  feet — the  sea  level.    The  'Old  Hope 
of  God'  is  sixty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.** 
^  Are  there  m.iny  mines  like  this?** 
''There  arc  about  two  hundred  mines  in 
all,  with  five  hundred  and  forty  pits :  in  all 
the   mines    together    there    are    some    four 
thousand  eight  hundred  hands,  men  and  boys. 
This  mine  occupies  nine  hundred  of  them.** 
"And  your  pay?** 

"  One  dollar  a  week  is  a  good  wage  WMth  us.** 
One  dollar  is  about  three  shillings  of  English 
money !    This  seems  small  pay,  even  in  cheap 
Saxony. 

"But,"  wo  pursue  onr  inquiries,  "you  have 
no  short  time,  and  aro  isioned  ? — at  least, 
so  s:iys  our  Fahrschein." 

"  We  are  paid  our  wages  during  sickness, 
and  arc  never  out  of  work.  When  wo  can  no 
longer  use  the  pick,  nor  climb  these  stair- 
cases, wo  can  retire  upon  our  pension  of  eight 
Milvcr  groschens  a  week." 

Tenpence!  Magnificent  independence !  This 
is  dijrging  for  silver  with  a  vengeance. 

But  we  are  fuint  with  fatigue ;  and,  bidding 
adieu  to  the  two  miners,  we  gladly  agree  to 
our  guide's  suggestion  of  ascending  to  the 
happy  daylight  Our  way  is  still  the  same ; 
although  we  mount  by  another  shaft,  most 
appropriately  named  Himmelfahrt — the  path 
of  heaven ;  hot  we  clamber  up  the  same  steep 
steps;  feel  our  way  along  the  same  slimy 
walls,  tnd  ooeasionally  drive  our  hats  over 
onr  eyee  tgahist  the  same  low,  dripping  roof. 
With  wMolj  A  dnr  threid  about  ns;  onr 
hub  wtii  il  MH»  ^-^»riiiff£  hfUds  of  pcrspi- 
iillar  -^  we  reach 
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ovt'ii.s.  l\iinriilly  fatijjucd  as  wo  arc,  we  can- 
not resist  the  tomptutiou  ol'  paying  th.ein  a 
brict' visit,  ''^lie  roud  \s  dusty  :.nd  desolate  ; 
nor  are  tlu^  works  llieinselvrs  citl'.er  strikinjj 
or  attract ivi:.  An  irregular  iiias3  of  hlii'd;}. 
brick  buildini^s,  and  tall  ciii;nn«*ys,  present 
themselves.  As  wc  approacli  them  we  come 
upon  a  "riluiljre  hole;" — the  bed  of  a  ttream 
runnin;y  from  the  dredging  iind  jigging  works; 
where,  by  the  agency  of  water,  tho  ore  is 
relieved  of  its  earthy  and  other  waste  matter, 
and  the  htreani  of  water — allowed  to  run  otl* 
in  separate  channels — ileposits,  as  it  flows, 
the  smaller  particles  washed  away  in  the 
process.  Th.*-  •  uro  all  carefully  collected. 
and  the  vi  rii  •-t  .-.torn  of  silver  or  lead  extrac- 
ted. It  is  only  the  coarser  ores  that 
undergo  this  process ;  the  richer  deposits 
being  pulverised  and  smelted  \\ith  white  or 
charred  wood  and  lluxcs,  without  the  .-ipplico- 
tion  of  water,  aud  retined  by  amalj[;aniation 
with  ({uick^ilver.  The  two  metals  are  after- 
war*  Is  separated  by  distilling  olf  the  latter. 

Here,  .iru  heaps  of  scoria — stacJ«s  of  pig-| 
lead.  wood,  coke,  limestone,  and  wa.ste  earth, 
everything  indeed   but  silver  ;   although  we 
are  empliatiually  in  a  silver  niiniug  district,- 
silver   is   by   no   means   the   niateri.d    which ! 
presents  itself  in  the  greatest  bulk.     Having- 
placed  ourselves  under  the  direction  of  one 
of  the  %\»>rknien,  we  are  led  into  some  newly  j 
built  brick  buihlings,  where  force-pumps  iind  | 
other  w  ater  appliances  erected  at  great  e()st  I 
by    the    S:;\i)n    .^overnmeiit     are    •i^ratefully  | 
poinlrd   (ii;t   ti)   IIS.     TIm-.-^i"   \».ii.'r«works  are  i 
etpially    ::p;»!ii'alple   to   the   r\tIii.-liou   of  lire, 
as  to  the  i.'riii;ir;.1ion  ol'ore-.  i 

Into    wli  .t   nn    irii-iiiiipr<!i'n-iil>iM    m;i7e    of 
worJs  fclieuM    we   bo   Intn.yeJ,  Wi-re   wo   to ; 
attem|)t    a    ilrscripiinn   of    t!t>^    iniiltiO.riouK  i 
opentioiis  tor  the  extr.rtioii  r.n«l  niinirif;  of i 
ni;;tals  I     Kvt  ry  di-h'/iijilinn  f>\  on-,  (*r  mctalli- 
ferinis  (I  jm.-U,  rcqiiin's  a  (liiirriTit  trcatnunt : 
C'lCii  s  :_■  J  hli'd  :  iid  veril'i'd   by  l.l»ori«»u.s  ex- 
peri'.:!U''».    .Mjd    vi;ril''nt.    ;;ttoiition.     In    woir.c  ■ 
cases    tlie    jiure    silver    is   s(i):r..to*l    by    nn:- 
ch.inic:!  m.  ans  :  in  oth«'rs  tin'  ore?  is  r«)::sted, . 
in   oriUr   l.o   tliniw   oil"  the   hhIj^Iu'.-,  arsenli-. 
ami    oth'/r  vohilUe   matter**,  which   :.i'(*   nepa- : 
rately  eoihM  {-.'l  and   form    no  incoii>idiTal)le  • 
p(»rtion  of  tin;  \a!u:ible  pfi.-.luct'  (.1'  the  mine.; 
These    ro;>tin','s   a«:ain   are   si.icltod   ^\itll    ai 
variety   (»f  Iluxcs,  jmd   in   illli"  rent  statis  uf| 
puriiication ;  unlil  they  :.re  ready  for  n-tlning.  j 

Ihre  are  ro.i^.tinir  fnrnart's.  dull  audi 
black;  Ini'jfe  biick  tiibi.  s  v\ilh  swi>llen  ends;' 
others  built  in,  and  rcjidy  for  ignition. " 
Every  v.hr.r(?  wc  see  pii's  of  lead,  sometimes  i 
lying  .-.bout  in  reeklcss  eimfuslon,  at  others, 
neatly  pjicki:d  in  square  stacks.  Now,  tht-y  j 
bring  us  to  a  huge  circular  oven,'  with  at 
least   haU-a-do/.en  firmly  closed   iron  do(»rs, ' 


and  as  many  glowing  caves;  and  a  swarthy 
man,  armed  with  an  iron  rake,  swinging  open 
one  of  the  iron  doors  with  a  ring  and  n  clatter, 
we  look  in  upon  a  small  lake  of  molten 
silver,  fuming,  .ind  steaming,  and  bubbling. 
The  iron  rake  is  thrust  in,  and  scrapes  off 
the  crumbling  crust — tho  oxido  of  lead, 
which  has  formed  upon  its  surface.  The 
silver  fumes  and  flashes,  and  a  wbitu  vapour 
swims  in  the  air.  'I'hc  swarthy  man  swings 
the  iron  door  to  with  a  clang,  tjikcs  us  by  the 
arm,  and  bids  us  look  through  into  a  dark 
cavity,  and  watch  the  white  drops  which  fall 
at  intiTvals  like  tiny  stars  from  abovo.  This 
is  tile  (|uickbilver  evaporated  from  tlie  heated 
silvi  r  in  tho  furnace,  which  ))a8ses  through 
the  chimney  into  a  kind  of  still,  and  is  re- 
stored to  its  oiiginal  condition. 

And  what  is  tlie  result  of  all  this  skill  and 
lab(»ur?  Wo  find  that  the  averanfc  produce 
of  the  Saxon  mines  is  from  three  to  four 
ounces  of  silver  to  the  hundred  pounds' 
Wi'ight  of  ore  ;  and  that  the  mines  abont 
Freiberg  yield  annually  nc.irly  four  hun- 
dred and  tiiXy  thousand  ounces  uf  silver. 
We  find  further  that  the  total  mines  of  the 
Krzgebirg-Kreis — ^"cin'le  of  ore  mountains" 
— of  which  those  of  Freiberg  form  a  portion, 
produce  a  totul  of  seven  hundred  and  twentj 
thousand  ounces  of  silver  every  year;  besides 
from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  tons  of 
lead,  omt  hundred  and  forty  tons  of  tin,  about 
thirty  ttins  of  copper,  from  three  thousand  ;! 
fivi'  iiiiiidrcd  to  fourthous:ind  tons  of  iron,  and  u 
h'X  hiin>ire.l  tons  of  cobalt.  They  are  rich  1 
also  In  MM  nic,  brimstone,  and  vitriol,  and  | 
cont.'.iii,  in  no  inconsiderable  quantities,  <)uick-  .' 
silver,  antimony,  calamites,  bismuth,  and  , 
m:.n[::.nese.  i]\rn  prieioiis  stones  are  not  i,' 
wanlinL,'  ;  g;iriiets,  topa/os,  tourmalines,  ,',' 
jundlp.sts,  beryls,  jiispers,  and  chaleedonicB  I 
haxiri;'-  been  found.  i 

A  Jslirer.d  <»!d  workm;in   tells   us   with   a   I 
proud    satihf.irlinn,    tli:.t    v. hen     Napoleons  ll 
po\.iT    v/as    cru.-.lied,   nTid    ^nxrmy    had     to   ' 
p::y    til'?    pi;.\lty    of    her    adhesion    to    the 
l'\-(rji'li   ei>n(Miiror,  in    the   shaj>e   of  v.'irious  I 
I'Z'.riiiL's  and  b'ppin;;s  f>f  h«  r  already  narrow 
tiMiloiii's — tbnt  Prussia  gloated  with  greedy 
eyes,  and  h.".lf  sirit«'b'"d  out  an  eager  hand  to 
grasp     the    Krzgebir^-e,    and    their    mineral 
rii'hcs.     ".l/ytv."  excl.iirus  he,  with  a  chuckle, 
*•///:■   :i:id  U'.ch    Siirhi>l>rh^  (rix'f  snj  Dmik !  "** 
*•  IJiit  iliey  are  still  Sax<»n,  thanks  be  to  God ! " 

.All  thiivTs  considered  (the  Australian  dig- 
gl;iLs  inc]u<led).  we  eamo  to  tho  conclusioo, 
friMu  our  small  «*xpcrience  of  Saxon  mines, 
that  there  are.  mon*  prr»litablo,  and  even  more 
agree:. ble  occnp.itiuns  in  the  world  than  mining  | 
— pkas.nter  ways,  in  short,  of  getting  a  living 
than  di.raing  lV>r  silver  in  Siixonj,  or  even 
for  LTold  in  Australia. 
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BOYS  TO  MEND. 

UMBRcxtAs  to  mend,  and  chain  to  mend, 
and  tlockn  to  inen<t,  are  called  in  our  streets 
ilaily.  Who  Bh;i1l  count  up  the  Dumbert  of 
thousnnds  of  children  to  mend,  in  nrid  about 
thoae  tame  atreels,  whose  vuite  of  ignornnee 
eries  aloud  as  the  voiee  of  wisdom  once  did, 
and  18  na  little  re^rded  ;  who  go  to  piceei 
the  want  of  mendinjr,  nnd  die  unrepnired ! 

People  ore  nuturally  gUd  tA  Kiti-h  at  nnv 
plea,  in  miligution  nf  a  great  nnlionul  wicked- 
neas.  Munv  gi'od  persona  will  urge,  now-o- 
daye,  on  Cu  tjiis  negleuled  bnaineM  of  bny-mi-nd- 
ing,  "Ol  but  there  are  the  Etogged  Schools  !" 
Admitting  the  fall  merit  of  the  nudged  sehooU; 
rendering  tba  highest  pruise  to  thoae  dimn- 
teresled  nnd  devoted  teflchera,  of  both  aexea, 
who  tubour  in  them;  urjpng  the  uoosideoti' 
of  their  elaiina  on  nil  who  pass  through  the 
atreela  of  great  towna  with  eyes  in  their 
heads,  and  awakened  hearts  in  their  breasts 
we  still  must  not  disguiw  the  plain  faut  thai 
they  are,  at  beat,  a  alight  nnd  inefleetunl  pallia- 
tive of  an  enormous  evil.  They  want 
power,  means,  authority,  e.iperienvi 
thoroughly  trained  [voehura.  If  the 
tion  ui  onlinary  uhlldren  be  an  art  requiriag 
■Deh  a  peculiar  combination  of  qiinlitiea  and 
BUtth  auund  discretion,  that  but  few  ahilled 
persona  arrive  at  perfecliiin  io  it,  how  much 
more  dilGeulI  is  the  instruetinn  of  thoae  who, 
even  if  they  be  uhildren  in  years,  have  more 
to  □nlearn  than  they  have  to  ie-irn  ;  whose 
ignoranea  haa  been  coupled  with  uonaLinl 
evil  education  ',  and  among  whiiae  intellects 
there  U  DO  ailch  a  thiog  as  virgin  Boit  to  be 
found!  Guod  intentiuDS  ulone  will  Devvr  bts 
a  sutfieieot  quiilificuliun  for  such  a  labour, 
while  this  wurld  Ituta.  We  have  seen  some- 
thing of  ragijHd  schools  from  their  flrat  esta. 
bliahment,  und  have  rarely  neen  one,  free 
from  very  injudicious  and  mistaken  tcauhlng. 
And  what  th^y  can  do,  U  ao  liule,  nlollveiy 
to  the  gigantic  proporliona  of  the  monatCT 
with  which  they  have  to  grapple,  tbnt  if  th^. 
eii3l«ne»  were  to  be  aucepted  as  a  sufflclmff 
eicusB  for  leaving  ill  alone,  we  should 
far  better  that  tJiey  hiid  never  l>een. 

Where,  in  EngWd,  ia  the  publi>:  iofctilnlioB  < 
for    the    prevention    of   crime    among   IJiH  ] 
neglected  class  of  yonth   to  whom  it  it  not 
aecond  but   firut   Nature ;  who  ore  bom  VB 


outside  the  prison-door,  which   i 
fuatened  wiijiinl    Nowhere,    to    our    Ko 
ledge.     The  next  best  thing— Ihii ugh  ther 
a  brond,  deep   gulf  between  the  two — ia 
institution  for  the  reformation  of  such  youog 
offenders.     And  to  that,  we  made  a 
uno  of  these  lost  hot  summer  days. 

A  dull  mist  of  heat  had  taken  possessioQ 
of  the  strceta.  Through  tho  warm  niia  we 
roll  in  a  warm  omnibus.  Over  the  parapet 
of  London  Bridge  we  see  Lnndon  in  a  heavy 
lump  with  the  hot  mist  about  it,  and  aim  ' 
expect  that  SL  Paul's  presently  will  throw  i 
a  spark,  und  tho  whole  town,  like  a  firework, 
begin  to  fizz  and  crackle.  There  is  nothing 
that  we  might  nut  be  permitted  to  expect  aa 
a  result  of  heat,  upon  the  hottest  moroing  of 
the  hottest  dog.daya  wilhin  the  memory  of 
the  oldtat  dog. 

People  who  ait  with  ns  in  the  carriages  of 
the  Brighton   train,  wonder   (and   really   i    ' 
without  occuaion,  ns  we  ignorantly  think)  w 
a  termious  mast  be  built  with  a  cover  in  1 
shape  of  itn  oven,  and  why  it  must  bake  batches 
of  passengers  in  rujlwoy  Iruios   like   t 


tina.    Now  i 


We 


the  red,  anderdoue  surface  of  Lon- 
don, upon  .which  the  blacks  are  fulling  cruelly ; 
if  London  be  now  frying,  it  will  make  a  dirty 
di-ih,  we  fancy.  Here  are  market  gardens, 
fields,  hilla,  stations,  woods,  villages,  and  way- 
side inns.  Hera  is  Red  Hill,  where  the  train 
stops,  and  we  get  out 

There  ia  a  cluster  of  inns  onlsido  the  slalion, 
and  certain  frei-h.-ldera  of  East  Surrey,  warm 
with  suD  nnd  politics,  seek  coolness  in  beer  out- 
side the  Inns.  They  are  a  little  noiuy ;  but,  puas- 
ing  beween  hedgen  we  begin  to  toil  up  hU\. 
Tbe  diahmt  aong  of  the  freeholders  m  dmwned 
by  the  )IMltfilul>£  of  Ihv  Ihrufth;  aud  the  dug 
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niakt-r.     Tlifcre  are  helmetH,  by  Foxglove,  for  i  bad    your    birthplace    been    a    filthy    ferer- ' 


tliM    s.nnf  community.     Tliere  are   also    the 
well  known  little  yellow  "shoes  and   stock- 
in  i(s."     'J'hr.'re  is  veronica,  there  are  the  pink 
blo^Honis  of  the  wild   [(eraniam  and   the  red 
lychnii  biossoniH;  there  is  liicurnc,  and  there 
ift  an  odd  orchis  here  and  there.    There   is 
acrriuiony  ;  there  are  ambitious  daisies  len^^th- 
eninf(  th<>ir  stalks  that  they  may  show  their 
heads  above  the  grass;  there  are  the  tiny  blue 
clusters  of  mouse  car;  there  is  fern  in  abund- 
ance ;  :ind  there  are  the  elegant  grans  blossoms 
that  would  wave  were  there  a  breath  of  wind. 
They  an;  as  still  as  painted  grass  blossoms, 
because  there  is  710  breath  of  wind ;  the  sun 
shines  steadily  out  of  a  deep  blue  sky,  lK>tween 
the   high   banks  and  tlie  hedges,  (lown  into 
the  dusty  lane. 

Obedient  to  sign-post,  which  directs  us  to 
the  right  if  we  desire  to  find  the  Philan- 
thropic Farm  School,  at  Red  Hill,  we  take 
the  appointed  turning  ;  thinking  as  we  go, 
How  beautiful  the  blessi>d  earth  and  sky,  and 
Is  this  really  the  world  so  ugly  to  us  hist 
night  with  its  courts  and  alleys,  and  its  vice 
and  misery,  and  its  ragged  scholars,  in  whose 
mind  the  wild  flowers  havo  been  trampled 
down,  and  nothing  left  but  baleful  weeds  and 
poisons  ? 

It  is  more  than  seventy  years  since  there 
was  established  in  this  country  a  society 
whose  object  was  to  divert  children  from  the 
paths  of  crime.  We  all  know  that  the  young 
criminal  is  bred  under  the  most  pitiable  cir- 
cumstances. Of  eighty-two  received  in  one 
year  at  Red  Hill,  for  example,  twenty-seven 
were  orphans,  either  by  the  death  or  trans- 
portation of  their  parents,  or  by  being  bom 
like  brutes,  and  bred  in  ignorance  of  any 
\unuv.  Nineteen  were  fatherless,  and  of  these 
almost  nil  h:id  step-fathers ;  twelve  were 
motherless,  and  most  of  these  were  furnished 
with  step-mother,  ignorant,  brutal,  and  ji'alous. 
Only  twenty-lour  had  both  pan-nts  living :  and 
of  thes(»,  who  shall  say  how  many  had  received 
parental  care  ? 

Kven  the  most  anxious  of  poor  parents  must 
be  absent  for  some  ten  hours  at  their  daily  work, 
whih.'  the   child's  sehool-tiriie — when   he  hns 
bi'cn  smt  to  selnxd — e:in  occupy  but  six  hours 
in  the  day.     The  streets  an*  tlie  chiUrs  play- 
ijround.     If  there  be  so  nuu-h  dnniLfer  to  the 
best  am(»ng  the  childn-n    of  the  very    poor, 
how  is  it   with  thosi^  bred  in  srpuilor,  iirno- 
ranee,  and  vice?  How  is  it  with  the  wri-trhed 
untauglit    orphans,    forced    to    caleulate    ft)r 
themselves  the  chances  ol'existwnce,and  to  bejj, 
or  ste.il,  or  die  t    O  honorable  friend,  nieinbrr 
for   Verbosity,    your   boy    of  fourteen — who 
brou;,'ht  home  his  prize  from  school  this  .Mid- 
summer, and  told  y«>u  with  some  glee  of  his 
boyish  escapades — is   a   fine   fellow  :  In  spite 
of  his  juvenile  otlenees  he  v.ill   <;row   up   one 
(»f  tlu'se  days,  to  be  a  n(»ble,  honest  man.    But. 
had  he  been   deprived    of  your  assi^taru•e,  () 
honorable    frirn<l,  of  your    good    thought  on 
his  behalf  and  vour  wife's  ti-nder  si>licitude ; 


breeding    alley ;    had    do    voice    of  teacher 
ever  sounded'  in   your  cars ;  had  yon  been 
made  a  callous  man    by   rubbing  constantlj 
against    the    hardest   nde    of    society ;  had 
your  wife  died  of  tlie    gin    with  which  she 
sought  to  drown   the    despondent    sense   of 
a  most  w notched   existence  ;  had  you  gone 
to  your  daily  work,  leaving  your  boy  in  the  ! 
pestiferous  alley ;  what  would  he,  what  coald  • 
he,  have  been  I     He  might  be    the   object  of  1 1| 
parental  care  to  the  whole  nation  represent«(l  : 
by  the  State  :  since   (to   take  the  very  lowest  ■ 
ground)   it  is  expensive  to  allow  swarms  of ' 
young    children    to  grow    up   yearly  into  a  . 
mass  of  wild  brut^^^s,  preying  on  society.   The  ' 
State  might  teach  and  tend  neglected  children,  | 
and  compel  those  parents  who   are  able,  to  ' 
pay  pence  on  their  behalf.     It  might  make  t  ■ 
{Kirent  answerable  in  some  whojcpome  mcft- '; 
sure  for  the  crimes  of  a  neglected  child.    It  : 
might  send  its  lifeboats  out,  to  provide  for  all  i 
an  opportunity  of  rescue  from  the  waves  of 
ignorance  and  vice  before  those   wares  had 
overwhelmed  the  shipwrecked.    These  things  : 
might  be,  but  they  arc  not  Your  child,  had  ] 
you  been  so  much  less  respectable  than  yon  ', 
are,  would  have  been  ragged,  and  would  have  ^ 
been  pronounced   by   sitting  magistrates,  a 
hardened  little  fellow ;  and  the  times  he  had 
been  before  the  sitting  magistrates  would  have 
been  elaborately  counted  up;  and  he  wonld 
have  been   whipped   so  many   times,  to  the  ; 
great  comfort  and  profit  of  society,  and  not  at '. 
all  to  the  moekery   of   reason,  justice,    and  I 
humanity.     He  would  have  learned  to  swear, " 
and  steal,  and  lie  ;  he  would  have  felt  no  sense 
of  obligation  to  soeiety  since  society  displnved 
no  sense   of  obligation    towards   him.     I'he 
British    nation  would    have  arrayed  itself  to 
fiLrht  him  ;  to    whip  him,  impris(m  him,  traoA-  .' 
port   him,  and    perhaps   hang   him.     He.  war 
i)ein£r  declared,  would  feel  at  liberty  to  strike 
the  British  nation  where  and  when  he   could  -; 
— and  he  would  most  certaily  do  it.  1 

Seventy   yenrs  ago,  a  body  of  gentlemen  . 
under  the  name  of  the  Philanthropic  Soeiety,  ; 
organised  a  method  of  receiving  and  assistinj.' 
criminal  ehiidren,  on  a  plan  that  very    much 
rest-mbled  the  more  recent  methods  practised 
at  Mettray. 

*'The  mode  of  livinjj,"  says  the  old  report, 
for  the   ehiidren    received    into    the     IMiihin-  ■: 
thropie  in  HJ^S-O,    *•  is  in  di^^tinl•t  houses,  as  : 
separate     families.     A    manufacturer    has  .1 
house   for   himself  and  his  wife,  if   married, 
and  a  certain  niimber   of  wards,   whom    thev 
are  to  regard  as  their  own  ehiidren.     In  thew 
resjK'cts  the  dehi;;a  is  to  approach  :ls  nearly 
as  possible  to  eommon  life.''     The  institution 
indeed   began    with  a  single  child,   who   w:j> 
put  out   to   nurse.     It  widened  and    iM-eumc 
eventuallv    iiieorpoHcted,  in  tin*  vear  l>^oo,  l:v 
Act    of  l*arli.imeni,    and    c«>nipnsed     within 
the  walls  of  a  slnLrlc  building  in  St.  (uM>r«v's 
Fields  under  the  nr.me    of  the  Pliihuithroii: 
Society. 
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Somewhat    receotly,  it    was    resolved    to 

remove  the  institution  out  of  town ;  to  enlarge 

and  improve  its  character;  and,  by  training 

the  boys  on  a  farm  school  in  the  country,  to 

qualify  them    for  emi|fration,  or  for  home 

employment    distant    from    their    old     evil 

companions.    The  Farm  School  at  Red  Hill 

was  therefore  opened  in  April  1849,  and  by 

degrees  the  entire  substance  of  the   town 

satablishment  was  carried  off  into  East  Surrey. 

To  the  Philanthropic  Farm  School,  follow- 
ng  the  information  written  on  the  sign-post, 
we  direct  our  steps,  recalling  thus  the  history 
>f  the  place.  Our  way  is  down  hill  now,  and 
>«tween  the  luxuriant  hedges  crowning  the 
■.igh  banks  of  red  sandstone.  Distant  peeps 
ft.re  caught  of  a  broad  richly  wooded  plain  that 
les  below.  It  is  but  a  peep  of  country  many 
xiiles  away  that  can  be  seen  over  the  trees 
'what  shade  our  down-hill  path. 

A  dog  has  bidden  us  good  morning  in  a 
distant  way,  and  walks  before  ns,  pausing 
nrhen  we  pause,  returning  half-way  when  we 
Linger,  yet  decidedly  repulsing  all  familiarities. 
A  small  bird,  newly  fledged,  is  fluttering 
Eunong  the  fern  by  the  way  side,  and  dies 
in  the  dog's  mouth  despite  our  intervention. 
Such  a  dog  might  contain  the  spirit  of  a 
Mephistopholes ;  we  quarrel  with  him  in- 
stantly, but  still  he  goes  before,  and  duly 
takes  the  final  turning  that  will  bring  us  to 
the  Philanthropic  Farm  School. 

A  pleasant,  rostic  house  by  the  hill-side, 
with  roses  shining,  in  the  hot  sun,  around  its 
windows !  Through  a  flower-garden  we  come 
to  the  door ;  and,  keeping  out  the  dog,  obtain 
admittance  to  the  dwelling  of  the  chaplain. 
While  we  wait  in  the  drawing-room,  the  dog, 
who  has  coursed  round  the  house,  plunging 
among  roses,  makes  a  triumphant  entry 
through  the  open  window,  and  looks  at  us 
for  applause. 

Aided  by  the  resident  chaplain  upon  whom 
devolve  all  duties  of  superintendence,  and 
who  is  in  fact  the  local  manager  of  the  whole 
scheme,  we  proceed  to  walk  about  the  Red  Hill 
farm  and  watch  the  labours  of  its  youthful 
population.  We  receive  it  as  an  encouraging 
sign,  that  the  good  chaplain  does  not  deem 
it  needful  to  put  on  his  religion  in  the  out- 
ward and  visible  form  of  a  grievous  waistcoat; 
or  to  make  it  known  to  all  men  by  wearing 
SI  clear-starched  dog-collar  round  his  throat 

The  number  of  boys  now  at  Red  Hill  is  a 
ittle  over  a  hundred ;  and  the  number  of  acres 

the  farm  is  about  a  hundred  and  thirty. 


3n 

The  boys  vary  in  age  from  ten  or  eleven  to 
eighteen,  and  they  vary  also  in  the  terms  on 
vhich  they  have  been  admitted.  Some  of  the 
youngest  are  children  who  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  transportation,  and  recommended 
}y  the  directors  of  Government  prisons  as 
nore  tit  to  be  kindly  taught  than  harshly 
)unished.    These  are  compelled  to  stay. 

Others,  are  boys  who,  having  suffered 
)unishment  by  law,  are  sent  by  their  parents 
o   receive    corrective    training — the   parents 


paying  a  part  of  the  expense  incurred  on  their 
behalf.  These  may  be  removed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  their  parents. 

Others,  are  boys  who  come  as  volunteers, 
on  the  expiration  of  their  punishment,  from 
various  Houses  of  Correction ;  being  assisted 
in  their  own  desire  to  become  honest  men. 
These  may  remove  themselves  at  their  own 
discretion.' 

Others,  are  boys  w^ho,  by  a  recent  law,  have 
received  conditional  pardons,  and  have  been 
excused  some  of  the  last  months  of  a  term  of 
imprisonment,  on  condition  that  they  be  trans- 
ferred to  some  place  where  they  will  receive 
for  a  longer  term  educational  discipline. 
These  may  oe  compelled  by  law  to  stay  ;  but, 
after  the  term  of  their  first  sentence  has  ex- 
pired, it  becomes  necessary  to  regard  them 
very  much  as  volunteers. 

It  is  obvious  that  boys  differing  so  greatly  in 
age,  and  working  upon  the  farm  under  so 
many    differing    circumstances,    cannot    be 
managed  by  one  rigid  system.    Military  dis- 
cipline does  not  suit  children;  the  drill-ser- 
geant is  an  excellent  man  in  his  way,  but, 
they  are  not  to  be  drilled  into  honesty  and 
virtue.      We  have  twice  visited  Parkhurst, 
and  have  taken  pains  to  get  what  information 
we  could  upon  the  subject  of  that  Government 
Reformatory,  and  we  are  convinced  that  its 
failure — ^there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  fails 
utterly — is  the  natural  result  of  a  blind  reliance 
upon  discipline,  too  many  unbending  rules  and 
regulations,  too  little  comprehension  of  the 
wants  and  humours  of  a  child,  too  much  letter 
and  too  little  spirit    We  are  glad,  therefore,  to 
find  at  Red  Hill  that  the  rules  are  few,  the 
punishments  still  fewer.    Boys  are  trained  to 
think  for  themselves ;  each  is  judged  on  his 
own  merits,  and  guided  as  far  as  possible 
with  a  strict  view  to  the  development  of  his 
own  character.    Good  people  are  multiform 
as  blossoms  in  the  summer  hedge.    A  military 
man,  turned  gardener,  might  drill  ever3rthing 
he  found  in  a  garden,  into  rows  of  plant^ 
properly  arranged  accordmg  to  their  heights 
and  sizes ;  and  might  then  proceed  to  prune 
them  all,  water  them  all,  smoke  them  all, 
precisely  in  the  same  way.    In  a  year  or  two 
his  process  would  be  as  clear  a  failure  as  the 
human  gardening  in  Parkhurst 

The  boys  at  Red  Hill  are  taught,  if  possible, 
to  think  and  act  on  honest,  kindly  prin- 
ciples.  Responsibilities  are  placed  upon  their 
shoulders ;  they  are  even  trusted  out  of  sight, 
and  are,  as  it  were,  prisoners  on  parole,  living 
where  there  are  no  bars  to  break,  no  walls 
to  climb.  Dispersed  about  the  grounds, 
are  houses  containing  dormitories,  washing- 
rooms,  and  other  chambers,  a  forge,  a  carpen- 
ter's shop,  a  cottage  for  the  fiirm-bailiff, 
a  dairy,  cowsheds,  piggeries,  and  other  build- 
ings. In  one  part,  a  new  house  is  being  built 
to  contain  dormitories;  and,  to  increase  the 
accommodation  for  boys  on  the  farm,  and 
elsewhere,  a  new  blacksmith's  shop  is  being 
built      Ail  such  opportunities  are  used  for 
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pivinft  t)  those  boys  to  whom  the  knowledge 
will  ho  valuable — boys  who  will  soon  b«  emi- 
grants— some  practical  experience  in  bricks  and 
ir.ortr.r.  Adjoining  the  dining-hull  and  HchooU 
rooin  (one  large-windowed  rural  hall  serves 
both  um>h)  is  a  neat  and  ample  chapel  in  which 
the  resident  chapl.-tin,  the  Reverend  Sydney 
Turner,  reads  morning  prayers,  and  otliciates 
on  Sunday  l)eibreacon;L*'rogation  of  remarkably 
attentive  boys.  The  boyn  at  Red  Hill  have 
faith  in  their  chaplain.  They  live  under  his 
eye,  and  experience  the  kind  spiril  of  reliiiion 
which  dictates  his  d.^ilv  caro  on  their  behalf. 
They  feel  the  genuineness  of  his  admonitions, 
and  are,  therefore,  notibly  attentive  in  the 
chapel. 

There  are  corn  fields,  and  fields  containing 
vegetal)! es  in  so  immature  a  state,  that  our  ex- 
perience in  agriculture  declines  to  pronounce 
what  they  may  be.  In  such  fields,  boys  are 
hoeing.  That  is  the  work  least  agreeable  to 
the  young  labourers.  Hero  is  a  hay  field. 
Wo  have  got  over  stiles,  through  hedges  now 
and  then,  and  over  ditches.  There  is  no  sign 
of  prison.  It  is  all  a  simple  farm  scene ;  and 
the  farm,  being  upon  a  hill,  has,  spread  about 
it — under  the  eyes  of  the  poor  boys  who  have 
too  often  been  bred  to  vice  over  the  gutter  of 
a  miserable  court— a  wide  rich  woodland 
prospect. 

Here  are  the  boys  under  the  burning  sun 
extremely  busy  with  their  long  forks  tossing 
up  the  hay.  On  this  the  hottest  day,  cut  grass 
may,  1  suppose,  be  dried  in  half  an  hour ;  but 
I  will  not  venture  an  opinion,  lest  I  be  laughed 
at^  even  by  this  very  little  boy  of  ten  years 
old.  He  is  a  new  comer,  from  prison  in 
Liverp<x)l.     Ho  never  made  hay  before. 

'♦  What  did  you  make  T* 

"Nothin." 

"What  had  yon  been  doing?" 

"  Walking  about  tlie  streets." 

"  Nothing  eirto?" 

"  I  went  to  school." 

That  is  the  old  storv,  the  Si'hool  and  the 
street;  the  street  gettfng  the  better  of  thi- 
school;  a  great  deal  learned  in  the  street; 
a  vitry  little  in  the  school. 

The  professor  of  haymaking  has  some 
conversation  with  us,  apart  from  his  class, 
concerning  neii,'hbour  Bunter.  whose  hay  had 
been  spoiling  for  want  of  hands,  and  who  hnd 
got  it  in  by  the  help  of  half..i-dozen  Red  Hill 
boys.  He  had  wished  ho  might  have  twenty 
such  to  help  him.  Two  other  farmers  in  the 
like  perplexity  had  asked  for  hands.  The 
b<»ys  on  such  occasions  feel  proud  of  the  trust 
put  in  their  good  behaviour.  '•You  must  be 
varned,"  some  of  the  boys  are  told,  "how 
you  behave  at  Farmer  Mallow's;  he  is  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  but  ho  looks  rou<,'h  outside. 
Take  care  you  dim\  answer  if  he  seoUls,  ;ind 
mind  vou  are  very  (»lK'dientI"  One  or  two 
laws  are  li^jhted  up  with  that  shrewd  look  of 
comprehension,  which  sm.ill  boys  get  when 
they  are  cast  upon  the  worhl  to  prey  upon  the 
Weakness  of  human  chariicter. 


It   must  not  be  snpposed  that  every  de- 
praved boy  who  has  been  in  jail  nnd  theoce  i 
transferred  to   Red  Hill,  is  transfonned  it  i 
the  same  time  into  a  pattern  of  obedience  lod 
virtue.    The  truth  ia  very  diflerent.      In  the 
first  place,  the  authorities  at  Red  Hill  hare ! 
not  the  advantage  of  applying  tlioir  efforts  to  [ 
a  single  class  of  olTendere.'   It  wants  the  aid  of : 
other  institutions  with  which   it   might  divide 
the  work  th:it  must  be  done.     One  institutiiq 
might  then  take  the*  class  <^f  ollendi^rs  whose 
8t:iy  at  the  Reformatory  is  upon  compulsioD; 
another,  might  take  those  sent  by  their  friendi, 
as  to  a  school;  another,  those  who  come  of 
their  own  free  will.    One  might  ti»ko  children, 
and  another  might  take  youth.s. 

In  the  first  instance  it  wah  attempted  at 
Red  Hill  to  part  the  boys  into  families;— to 
adopt  the  homo  system  of  dii^eipline  that  hu 
been  so  successful  at  Mettray.  That  plan  failed 
for  want  of  Englishmen  competent — at  any 
rate  on  the  temptation  of  small  salary— to 
administer  it.  The  several  heads  of  houses  fell 
together  by  the  ears.  It  was  necessary  to 
return  to  the  old  system  of  ofllcial  and  sab- 
official,  and  even  then  to  make  many  changes. 
It  is  very  easy  to  imagine  that,  if  the  experi- 
ment at  Red  Hill  had  been  directed  by 
anything  less  genuine  than  the  sense,  earnest- 
ness, and  devotion  of  its  present  director,  it 
would  have  been,  at  its  beginning,  a  complete 
failure. 

But,  it  has  not  failed.    Four  boys  out  of 
five  arc  rescued  by  it.     The  fifth  very  often 
takes  advantage  of  the  un walled  grounds,  and 
unbarred    windows,  to   escape.      They   who 
escape,  mo  almost  invariably  retaken.     They 
elude  detection  while  they  roam  the  country; 
but,  they  come  to  London  in  the  end,  and  I 
there  they  come  into  the  glare  of  the  bull's  'j 
eye.      One  boy  who  had  escaped,  was  lost  ; 
sight  of,  about  the  country,  for  a  year.     Then  . 
he  thought  he  might  venture  upon  Ijon^^on ;  - 
in  London  he  was  sei/i^d  immediately.     The 
recovered   boys    are    treated    as    their    chi-  , 
raetcrs   require.     The   Society'  never   dwells  I 
upon  the  topio  of  its  outraged  dignity  ;    the  • 
olject  is  to  save  as  m.iny  boys  :is  posjiibki,  and 
if  a  boy  can  be  Si;ved  ho  is  forgiven  and  re- 
stored to  trust.     In  other  cnses,  it  is  requisite 
to  use  the  power  of  carrying  him  before  the  '• 
ollended  majesty  of  law.     The  one  in  five  who  • 
cannot    be   ref(»rmed   at   Red    Hill,   cert^iinly  '' 
wouhl  nt)t  be   improved  for  the  purposes  of  , 
free  life  by  prison  diseipline.     He  miirht  make  '.' 
a  good  prisoner,  but  be  gi»od  for  nothing  else.  | 
He  is  a  lost  man  to  .society.     The  other  four,  !' 
who  would  all   be  lost  undiT   the   ooiximon  | 
system   of  neglect,  are    usually   sent    out  to  I 
the  colonies,  where   they  obi.:iin   Kiiu.itluns  as 

farm  servants  or  in   oiher  c.-ipaeities  ;    and 

wiih  liio  exception  of  a  few  who  prove  to 
belcmg,  after  all,  to  the  unredeemed  fifth  part, 
— do  well  and  live  as  honest  men. 

Tliere.  has  been  sor.ie  tree  clearing,  and 
there  is  :i  long  diii  h  .'I'ld  trnce  made  by  the 
boys.      Maying  a  ft  nee.  though    hard  work 
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is  a  favorite  employment  There  is  something 
to  show,  there,  for  one  s  labour.  A  boy  who 
has  ruD  away  several  times,  is  planting  a 
gate-post  in  the  ground  (assisted  by  a  smaller 
boy),  and  working  with  great  energy.  It  is 
remarkable  of  most  of  the  boys  that  they 
work,  decidedly  with  a  will,  and  *'go  at  it^ 
in  a  manner  cheering  to  behold.  In  another 
field,  paasiog  the  pond  at  which  the  boys  have 
fixed  hours  for  buthincf,  we  come  to  a  field  of 
grass,  in  which  some  elder  boys  are  mowing. 
To  become  a  mower,  is  to'  graduate  with 
honours  in  the  Farm  School. 

It  is  now  full  noon,  and  at  half-past  twelve 
the  boys  will  dine ;  so,  we  cross  fields,  and 
stiles,  and  brooks,  again,  to  find  the  dining- 
room.  Meanwhile,  the  boys  who  are  leaving 
work,  run  on  before  us,  and  gambol  about,  and 
roll  over  one  another  on  the  grass,  with  a 
confidence  in  meeting  with  no  check  while 
they  do  no  wrong,  which  strongly  inclines  us 
then  and  there  to  embrace  the  chnpltiin.  In 
a  conversation  relating  to  "•  Irish  boys,*'  and 
the  more  errant  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Erin  in  general,  we  learn,  "  O  yes,  by  the  by, 
we  certainly  have  one  steady  careful  Irish 
boy  here."  On  our  expressing  a  desire  to  be 
introduced  to  this  phenomenon,  he  is  called 
up,  but  scarcely  justifies  his  reputation : 
having,  that  morning,  '*  lost**  his  booU,  and 
provided  himself  with  such  an  astonishing 
pair  of  dilapidated  canoes  from  some  dung- 
hill, that  he  drags  a  train  of  rotten  leather, 
a  foot  or  so  in  length,  at  each  of  his  heels. 

The  boys  all  dross  like  rustic  labourers, 
in  thick  field  shoes  and  corduroy  trousers, 
which  they  learn  to  mend  for  themselves,  in 
shoemakiog  and  tailoring  shops  erected  on 
the  farm.  They  rise  at  the  same  time  as  the 
labourers  in  the  surrounding  country,  and  live 
on  laboorcr*s  fare ;  eating  meat  only  twice  a 
week.  They  arc  viijorous  and  healthy,  thanks 
to  sufficient,  though  coarse,  food,  exercise,  and 
country  air.  About  three  crises  of  slight  sick- 
ness in  a  twelvemonth  are  nil  the  ills  of  ficsh 
they  know. 

Though  moral  discipline  and  kindness — 
a  true  spirit  of  religion — are  relied  upon 
for  the  main  work  of  reformation,  corporal 
punishment  is  not  entirely  taken  from  the 
code.  It  is  administered  only  ns  a  last 
resource ;  sometimes  not  once  during  six 
months,  nnd  only  by  the  chaplain  himself 
a  week  after  the  commission  of  the  offence. 
The  ordinary  punishments  consist  in  the  sub- 
traction of  reward.  For  all  the  labour  done 
by  them,  the  boys  are  paid  a  trifling  price,  at 
a  fixed  scale,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  ;  so  that  each  earns  from  a  penny  to 
eight-pence  every  week.  Out  of  his  earnings 
he  pays  fines  proportioned  to  the  week's 
offences.  The  balance  in  his  favour  is  put 
down  as  cash  to  his  account;  but,  if  the  balance 
be  against  him,  he  is  put,  accordinrr  to  the 
amount  of  deficit,  in  a  fourth  or  fifih  class, 
and  pays  by  eating  bread  instead  of  puddinjj, 
and  by  other  changes  in  the  character  of  his 


provisions.  One  week's  losses  are  not  carried 
on  against  the  next  week's  gains.  Each  week  is 
independent  of  all  others.  The  money  earned 
in  this  way  is  not,  of  course,  given  to  the 
boy,  but  is  spent  in  accordance  with  his  wishes. 
He  will  buy  with  it,  perhaps,  treacle  to  improve 
his  pudding,  or  the  prerogative  of  setting  op 
his  knife,  which  is  the  schoolboy^s  substitute 
for  setting  up  a  carriage.  Sometimes  he  will 
ask  leave  to  spend  it  on  a  visit  to  some  rela- 
tive, or  will  save  it  up  for  months  to  pay 
his  mother's  cost  in  coming  down  to  sec  him 
at  Red  Hill.  ' 

When  ofiTences  pass  beyond  the  fine  and 
the  fifth  class,  there  is  an  alternative  of 
solitary  confinement  for  a  short  time,  accom- 
panied with  gentle  admonition.  Except  in 
cases  that  demand  immediate  care,  the  record 
of  the  week's  misdeeds  is  kept,  and  the  mis- 
deeds remain  to  be  accounted  for,  till  Siiturday 
in  every  week  ;  when,  after  dinner,  the  awards 
are  maile. 

While  waiting  for  the  dinnertime,  we  visit 
the  boys  who  are  locked  up  in  light  separate 
cells,  for  a  few  hours  of  reflection.  One  of  them 
is  an  Irish  lad  of  sixteen  or  older,  who,  after  a 
quarrel  on  the  previous  night,  decamped  from 
the  establishment,  and  was  recovered  with  a 
coat  in  his  possession  that  did  not  belong  to 
him.  The  coat  he  declared  obstinately  that  he 
had  picked  up,  and  no  kind  of  reasoning  would 
make  him  tell  another  tale.  We  shared,  for 
some  minutes, his  confinement;  and  though  he 
was  one  of  the  most  hopeless  boys  on  the  es- 
tablishment, he  spoke  kindly — in  his  absence 
— of  the  chaplain,  and  recognised  the  good 
feeling  at  Red  Hill.  He  would  like  it,  he 
said,  if  there  were  not  about  three  dozen  boys, 
who  teazed  him  because  he  was  Irish.  That 
was  his  view  of  the  case.  He  was  an  orphan, 
who  had  been  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  away 
from  Ireland.  His  relatives  were  an  uncle 
and  aunt  in  Liverpool, about  whose  occupations 
he  seemed  unwilling  to  be  communicative. 

There  is  another  boy,  confined  for  general 
idleness,  and  lying  all  along  (and  very  like  an 
idle  boy  indeed)  asleep  on  the  cool  floor,  with 
his  head  at  the  door,  like  a  mat  He  is  young 
— about  ten — and  small  for  his  age.  We  have 
seen  that  head,  in  prisons,  many  a  time.  A 
sullen,  lowering,  overhanging,  beetle-browed, 
heavy  head,  with  confused  eyes  in  it  that  will 
look  anywhere  rather  than  at  other  eyes.  As 
the  chaplain  turns  it  up  towards  him  by  the 
chin,  and  says  a  word  or  two  of  gentle  re- 
monstrance, there  is  no  hope  in  it — very  little 
j  accountability — no  more  power  of  straii^ht 
I  thinking  than  there  is  of  straight- walking  in 
I  a  twisted  foot  Tonchinij  the  difficultv  into 
which  this  head  has  jj«»t  itself  and  societv,  we 
would  rather  advise  with  our  good  friend  Dr. 
Conolly,  than  with  the  quarter  sessions. 

There  is  another  boy,  for  a  gmver  offence. 
Being  at  work  in  the  carpenter's  shop,  he 
pocketed  a  knife,  and  so  from  good  repute  is 
brought  to  cellular  disgrace.  The  carpenter 
to   whom   we  spoke  about  it  just  now,  as 
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ha  Blood  OD  a  ladder  up  nmong  the  green 
leaves  working  at  the  roof  ot  tho  new  Bmitli's 
Bhop,  thinha  it  was  a  Hudden  temptation  Uint 
wna  too  muvh  for  the  boy ;  the  boj  had  done 
very  well  indeed  before;  he  had  no  reoao'a  to 
eomplain  of  the  hoy  nt  all ;  thought  very  wdl 
of  hull.  We  had  a  bright  idea  that  It  might 
be  a  knife  iiith  a  handle  full  of  extraor- 
dinary lemptatiaus — I'orkBCrews,  boot-books, 
picks,  gimlets,  punches,  aod  so  forth;  but 
the  carpenter  aaid  (unwillingly,  as  a  eood- 
ontured  niaa  who  perceived  oar  drift),  No,  it 
was  just  a  common  knife!  This  ts  a  good' 
looking  culprit,  considered  likely  to  reform. 
Seems  to  have  a  manly  sort  of  repcDtanco 
breskiog  out  in  him,  which  promisca  well. 

DinDcr-timc  now ;  the  boys  ore  nt  their 
tables ;  and  it  is  suet-pudding  day.  Ono  boy 
says  grace,  and  nil  the  boys  cat  pudding, 
except  those  of  the  fourth  and  fiflh  classea, 
who  eat  ros|>ectivety,  bread  and  cheese,  and 
bread.     The  allowance  of  pudding  is  suited  to 


cruat  all  round,  and  the  juveuile  tosle  runx 
upon  scooping  out  the  pudding  first,  and  then 
eating  its  shell.  9omo  rejoice  ia  their  privi- 
lege of  treacle.  Class  the  Fifth  is  not  happy  in 
a  Ustc  for  bread.  One  little  fellow  has  spilt 
water  od  the  tahio  and  has  deposited  his  biviA 
la  it,  in  order  to  complain  that  it  is  wot 
Ills  neighbour  complains  that  the  school- 
master who  teaches  him,  like  bis  companions, 
two  hoors  daily,  has  a  "spite  again  iiim." 
inspect  the  register  of  oH'enues.  Tlie 
coluniD  headed  disorder,  is  the  one  that  is 
most  filled.    Order  ia  necessary,  nllhough  we 

I  not  thunderstruck  at  finding  that  the 
boys  in  this  hot  weather  are  found  in.  the 
pond  at  unseasonable  hours;  and  that,  be- 
coming restless  at  night,  they  wilt  get  out  of 
bed  and  walk  about,  to  the  distress  of  their 
oompaniona. 

Remembering  that  every  one  of  these  boys 
hoa  been  walled  in  a  prison,  for  which  be 
qualified  tbrougli  scenes  of  nith  and  vice, 
it  is  n  fact  most  honorable  to  the  choplaio 
and  demonstrative  of  his  real  influence  over 
them,  that  the  offence  of  profanity  and 
bad  latiguage  occurs,  throughout  Ihe  whole 
community  of  more  than  a  hundred  boys, 
only  about  three  or  four  times  in  a  week. 
The  trust  reposed  by  the  boys  in  their 
chief  guide,  la  manifest  In  Iho  frank  looks 
with  which  he  lias  been  met  throughout  the 
morning,  and  iJie  free  and  frciiucut  communi- 
cation which  the  children  have  evidently 
claimed,  whenever  they  have  hiid  unythiog  to 
isk  or  tell. 

Dinner  ia  soon  over  and  all  stand  up.  Afler 
t  pause,  during  which  perfect  silence  is 
established,  grace  Is  said.  The  schoolmaster 
then  strikes  his  tuning-fork  and  leads  in  the 
doxology.  There  is  a  little  organ  in  the  wcfl- 
appolnt^l  chapel,  and  every  opportunity  ia 
taken  uf  inlrodacing  music  into  the  routine 
of  the  school.    For  our  especial  pleasure,  the 


tuning-fork  is  agMn  put  in  rcquisitjon,  ud 
the  juvenile  olTu'nders  against  law,  with  nn. 
rent  (though,  of  course,  here  nod  there  ».\ 
promising)  fncea,  and  with  good  roleea,  of 
a  hymn  in  praise  of  iitith  uad  kindness  » 
towards  another. 

Tho  singing  of  the  boys  remained  os  melod; 
upon  our  minds  afler  wo  hud  left  the  Fhh 
and  wandered  out  again  into  the  aunoy  w^ 
Returning  by  new  paths,  wo  dived  into  Ik 
coolnesa  of  a  narrow  aholtered  lane,  thTwigk 
which  a  brook  was  flowing.  A  hen  *fll 
her  young  brood  fluttered  T)efore  us.  Tlia 
chickens  in  dismay,  the  hen  in  wrath  and  fan, 
covering  the  retreat  of  her  chitdrcn,  laboiina| 
to  find  for  them  a  anfe  path  out  of  the  way  « 
evil — for  as  evil  we  were  obviously  teganed 
— sped  down  the  narrow  lane  the  faater  m 
we  made  haste  to  get  by,  and  relieve  them  «f 
the  cause  of  terror.  At  last  the  motto 
lodged  her  whole  brood  in  a  hole  l^  the  mj. 
side,  and  stood  forward  menacing  death  (o  all 
the  powers  thnt  would  do  them  harm.  Ws 
thought  that  if  Britannia  hod  n  little  of  tbi 
hen  in  her,  and  took  but  half  as  much  can  of 
her  brood  of  unprotected  young,  ther«  would 
not  be  so  many  crushed  Doys  to  rMtor«l* 
wbolcuesB — so  many  fallen  girls  to  rais«. 

Uur  honorable  friend !  The  aystem  must  W 
devised,  the  administrators  mimt  be  rsand, 
the  prevenlible  young  criminnls  must  b«  fn- 
vented,  the  Stato  must  put  ila  Industrial  ~~' 
Form  Schools  first,  and  its  prisona  * 
to  this  complexion  you  must  con 
may  put  the  lime  off  a  little,  and  destroy  (ad 
irresponsibly)  a  few  odd  tbousoudi 
mortal  souls  in  the  meantime;  but,  th 
must  come.  It  were  better  for  yoo, 
whole  constituent  body  of  Verbosity,  to  eon 
to  it  with  a  good  grace;  for  lh«  thing  tlMlfi 
OS  sure  OB  Death,  our  honorable  friend. 


THE  MERRY  MEN  OF  CAIRO. 

There  are  two  incontrovertible  (niths,  t 
"Allah  (whose  name  be  exalted)  is  Allalk* 
and  that  "Cairo  is  the  Queen  of  Cities.' 
Franks  say  that  Maniiglia,  and  Londrt,  ui 
Parigi,  are  larger  and  finer;  but  by  one  arnu 
ment  we  confound  them.  How  comes  it  iLl 
they  undertake  a  journey  of  many  monUu  to 
see  our  city,  if  it  be  inferior  in  anything  ta 
the  placoa  they  como  from?  Mar  auchUsxi 
be  condemned  to  eternal  Are  ;  anif  may  Cun 
never  cease  to  assert  its  supremacy,  and  ec^ 
tinue  to  be  what  its  name  imports.  At  Kaftirs, 
the  Conqueror. 

Cairo  contains  the  largest  and  the  oldest 
mosques,  the  mo^t  clognnt  fountiuna,  the 
ricliest  bnzuars,  the  most  spacious  wokalah^ 
the  tnuBt  pious  men,  and  tlie  moat  lovely 
women,  in  the  world.  Its  e.^cellfiDcea  an 
indeed  ten  thousand — five  thnuaind  physical, 
and  five  thousand  moral;  and  it  has  beeo 
calculated  that  to  describe  each  eicellenue 
with  due  detdl,  would  require  three  thousand 
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words  of  the  choicest  that  our  bnguaore 
contains.  The  learned  Abd-es-Sarf  has 
written  a  largo  bpok  on  the  donkeys  of  Cairo 
alone,  and  the  things  appertaining;  but,  as 
he  has  fonrotten  to  mnd  the  perfection  of  the 
saddles  and  the  bridlaa,  mncti  remains  to  be 
done. 

Among  the  chief  excellences  of  Cairo  are 
its  wags  or  merry  men.  Like  unto  them  are 
to  be  found  in  no  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  They  are  not  drunkards,  like  the 
merry  men  of  Stamboul ;  nor  licentious,  like 
those  of  Damascus ;  nor  dishonest,  like  those 
of  Aleppo ;  nor  riotous,  like  those  of  Bassoru. 
They  mingle  a  pleasant  proportion  of  gravity 
with  their  mirth;  and  their  chief  art  is  to 
pass  their  life  in  jollity,  without  doing  any 
harm  to  their  fellow  creatures — or  rather, 
without  doing  more  than  is  required  to  keep 
themselves  in  pleasant  humour,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  laugh  without  seeing  others  suffer 
slightly. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  merry 
men  is  Hassan,  who  passes  his  time  in  piercing 
the  skins  of  the  water-carriers,  and  in  enjoy- 
ing the  rage  and  tears  of  the  unfortunate  man 
who,  on  arriving  at  his  destination,  finds  that 
he  has  nothing  but  empty  bags  of  leather  on 
hia  camels.  He  always  follows  his  victim  at 
a  distance,  and  when  he  has  sufliciently 
laughed,  he  comes  forward,  saying,  "Poor 
man,  what  is  the  matter?  Here  is  the  price 
of  the  water."  Then  the  carrier  replies, 
*^May  Allah  shower  blessings  upon  thee, 
and  curses  on  the  man  who  pierced  my 
skins !" 

Another,  named  Chirza,  chiefly  delights  in 
putting  dead  dogs  or  cats  into  the  water-jars 
of  the  women ;  and  it  is  related  that  he  once 
saw  a  woman  set  down  a  jar  at  a  door  and 
go  into  the  house  to  gossip.  He  had  a  cat 
under  his  cloak,  and  slipped  it  in  without 
being  seen.  In  the  evening,  he  related  his 
joke  to  several  friends  who  dined  with  him, 
and  all  laughed.  Suddenly,  the  servant  came 
in  and  said  that  the  jar,  from  which  the 
water  they  had  drank  had  been  taken, 
contained  a  dead  cat ;  and  it  was  discovered 
that  Chirza  had  played  off  his  trick  on  his  own 
maid  by  mistake. 

But  all  the  wags  of  the  present  day  are 
inferior  to  the  one  surnamcd  Abu  Muochar, 
or  the  Father  of  the  Nose,  who  flourished 
under  the  reign  of  King  Ali  Mustapha.  His 
real  name  was  Abdallah;  but,  as  his  nose 
was  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  full-grown 
cucumber,  first  the  children,  then  the  women, 
and,  by  dec^rcos,  everybody  nicknamed  him 
Abu  Munchar.  Ho  was  the  son  of  a  merchant, 
who  bequeathed  to  him  considerable  property, 
chargin;^  him  to  increase  it;  but,  as  he  loved 
ease  better  than  labour,  and  saw  that  he  had 
sufficient  to  keep  him  in  comfort  all  his  life, 
he  determined  to  abandon  trade  and  to  adopt 
the  profession  of  a  merry  man.  ^fore  than 
fifty  of  his  exploits  have  been  handed  down 
by   tradition;    but    it  is  generally   admitted 


that  the  one  we  are  about  to  relate  was  the 
most  amusing. 

He  lived  in  a  fine  mansion  near  the  Zeyneb 
gate,  and  his  neighbours  talked  of  scarcely 
anything  but  the  comical  things  he  said  and 
did.  In  order  to  be  more  at  liberty,  however, 
he  bought  a  small  house  at  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  city,  and  used  often  to  go  there 
dressed  in  mean  garments,  and  concoct  and 
carry  out  plans  of  amusements.  His  mysteri- 
ous way  of  living  created  great  curiosity  in 
the  neighbourhood;  and  as  secrecy  always 
irritates  the  inquisitive,  many  began  to  spread 
the  report  that  he  was  no  other  than  3Ianrow, 
the  celebrated  robber,  disguised  by  a  nose  that 
Allah  had  not  given  him.  These  reporters  at 
length  induced  the  head  of  the  police  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  house.  Abu  Munchar  was  a  little 
alarmed  at  first ;  but,  as  he  had  heard  of  the 
reports  that  had  been  spread,  ho  received  the 
official  with  a  gay  countenance,  and  without 
giving  him  time  to  speak,  said :  "  O  my  master, 
this  is  a  most  fortunate  occasion.  I  wished 
to  see  you ;  for,  on  going  along  the  street  this 
morning,  I  found  a  purse  containing  a  hundred 
pieces  of  gold,  and  as  it  is  not  probable  that  I 
shall  discover  the  owner  so  easily  as  you  will,  it 
is  best  to  place  it  in  your  hands.'*  So  saying, 
he  drew  forth  a  purse  and  handed  it  to  the 
head  of  the  police,  who  understood  the  whole 
affur,  and  who,  after  making  some  mild  in- 
quiries as  to  Abdallah's  way  of  life,  went  away. 
The  merry  man  accompanied  him  into  the 
street,  where  his  visitor  embraced  him  with 
great  demonstrations  of  affection,  and  con- 
tinued his  round,  answering  all  curious  in- 
quirers by  saying,  ^  A  man  who  laughs  is  never 
dangerous ! " 

When  the  neighbours  saw  with  what  dis- 
tinction  Abu  Munchar  was  treated  by  the 
dreaded  Zabib,  they  changed  their  opinion  of 
him  and  eagerly  sought  his  acquaintance. 
Among  those  who  had  most  vilified  him 
previously,  was  a  poor  devil  of  a  barber,  who 
used  to  shave  in  a  bath  visited  only  by  water- 
carriers,  fish-men,  donkey-boys,  and  beggars ; 
and  who  could  scarcely  contrive  to  exist  on 
the  produce  of  his  razor.  It  is  true,  that  more 
than  half  his  earnings  were  expended  in  coffee 
and  hasheesh  (to  which  he  was  inveterately 
addicted),  and  that  many  would  not  trust 
their  heads  in  his  hands,  because  he  hud  once, 
when  very  drunk,  sliced  off  the  ear  of  a  patient. 

This  barber,  named  Ali,  said  to  himself 
one  day:  "The  man  with  the  nose  is  evi- 
dently a  jolly  fellow,  and  yet  he  seems  as  poor 
as  myself.  Perhaps  he  has  the  secret  of 
happiness;  and,  if  I  could  make  his  ac- 
(luaintance  he  nii^ht  discover  it  to  nie.  I  am 
a  pleasant  wise  fellow,  full  of  learned  sayings, 
and  strange  stories,  and  witty  conceits,  and 
ready  answers,  and  experience  of  the  world, 
and  elegance  of  manner  and  taste,  and  know- 
ledge of  exceeding  good  stories  and  of  song- 
craft — in  short,  there  is  no  more  agreeable 
companion  in  the  world  than  I  am;  and, 
if  I  can  show  my  talents  to   this  man  it  is 
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ImpoMible  that  he  should  not  conceiTe  a  groAt 
affection  for  me.** 

Now  it  bappend,  that  whilst  he  was  thus 
speaking  to  himself,  Aba  Munchar  was  look- 
ing at  him  from  bis  window,  and  sajiog: 
"  This  is  one  of  the  idiots  who  broDffht  upon 
me  the  visit  of  the  head  of  the  police.  He 
lias  a  villanons  face,  with  bat  one  eye,  and  is 
evidentljr  a  conceited  neraon.  It  wonki 
be  a  pleasant  thing  to  play  some  good  triek 
npon  him,  that  be  might  learn  net  to  meddle 
with  things  that  concern  him  not,  and  to  bave 
a  less  opinion  of  bis  own  merit** 

A  little  while  afterwards,  having  mafnred 
his  pUn,  he  went  to  the  shop  of  the  barber, 
and  expressed  bis  wish  to  oe  shaved.  At 
the  same  time,  a  messenger  came  fh>m  the 
bath  requestiog  bis  semces.  **Tell  the 
Maallim,^  quoth  the  poor  fellow,  <*  thai  I  am 
shaiing  the  head  of  an  emir,  and  cannot 
come.**  So  the  messenger  went  away,  another 
barber  was  called,  and  All  lost  his  connection 
with  the  bath. 

Abu  Munchar  took  off  his  tnrban,  and 
placed  himself  on  the  bench  with  exceeding 
gravity,  that  he  might  be  shaved.  All  began 
at  once  to  sharpen  his  razor,  to  prepare  the 
lather,  and  to  talk,  as  barbers  ever  do;  for 
Allah  has  ffiven  them  a  tongne  a  span 
in  length,  ne  vaunted  both  bis  own  clever- 
ness and  the  respect  he  entertained  for  hb 
customer,  endeavouring  to  insinuate  himself 
iato  his  good  graces.  Unfortunate  man !  his 
advances  were  only  too  well  received;  and 
ere  the  last  polish  was  civen  to  that  round 
head,  Abu  Munchar  had  confessed  that  he 
felt  wonderfully  inclined  to  do  good  to  the 
l^arber.  AH  was  delighted,  and  said  that 
if  that  were  the  case,  he  would  speak  out. 
So  he  related  his  surmises  on  the  subject  of 
his  patient*8  way  of  life,  and  begged  to  be 
told  whether  or  not  he  possessed  tho  secret  of 
happiness. 

*^Thy  penetration  is  marvellouH,  thy  capa- 
city is  unexampled,  O  Ali!**  was  the  reply. 
'*  The  source  of  my  felicity  is  indeed  not  ordi- 
nary. I  was  born  poor,  and  lived,  until  of 
late,  poor,  as  thou  hast  surmised;  but  I 
chanced  to  obtain  admission  into  tho  Company 
of  the  Wise  and  Happy ;  so  that  now  my  lot 
is  to  bo  envied." 

**  And  what  is  that  company  V*  inquired  the 
barber. 

**  it  consists  of  a  variety  of  individuals  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions,  who  have  the  power  of 
obtaining  whatsoever  they  may  wish,  when 
united  in  the  ordained  place  of  meeting^.  Wo 
meet  togelher  ut  stated  inten'als.  One  wishes 
for  a  purse  of  ffold,  another  for  a  beautiful 
maiden,  another  for  a  handsome  garment ;  and 
no  one  over  fails  to  obtain  what  he  may  desire." 

•*0  Allah!  Allah!  why  may  I  not  become 
a  member  of  this  worshipful  company  ?" 

•'That  is  impossible,"  replied  the  wa|», in  a 
grave  voice.  "  I  have  gratified  thy  curiosity  : 
but  do  not  let  thy  hopes  go  astray  in  quest  of 
what  is  forbidden." 


The  barber  was  afraid  for  the  time  to 
the  matter  further,  altboogh  be  did  net 
despair  of  ultimately  Mieceedinff  in  bia  wUil 
When  the  shave  was  over,  he  refaaed  l» 
accept  payment  for  histTOiib)iM  dechxfhg  whh 
man  V  oaths  that  he  estMtfed  it  an  bonoar  to 
hsnale  the  head  of  his  respected  neighbor. 
Aba  Monchar  did  not  much  inaiati  bni  woot 
away  and  related  to  his  intimates  bow  be  bid 
got  a  barber  at  his  service  for  nothing; 

Some  time  afterwards,  ii  was  amed  be- 
tween the  merry  man  and  one  of  bla  friendly 
named  Maza,  that  the  joke  should  be  earried 
out  to  ita  extremity.  Every  prrparotion  baving 
been  made,  Maza  went,  dreeoed  as  a  poor  omb; 
and,  feigning  sickness,  fell  down  vnon  tho 
threshold  of  the  barber*s  shop.  The  Inakleao 
rogoe,  who,  since  he  had  lost  his  eonneetkn 
with  the  bath,  had  gained  aearoely  soiielwt 
to  buy  him  a  loaf  for  dinner,  was  dttbg 
sharpenbg  his  razor  for  the  bandredth  tlno 
that  day.  On  hearing  a  noise,  he  started  ao 
if  from  slamber,  criM  **hader*'  (ready)*  and 
began  to  make  a  lather,  without  lookii^  it 
his  customer.  On  turning  round  at  Icngthi 
however,  he  saw  as  it  were  a  corpss  fai  the 
doorway,  and  felt  terribly  alarmedT;  bot  be 
recovered  soon,  and,  humanity  promptinff 
him,  drew  Maza  into  the  shop,  tweaked 
his  nose,  slapped  his  bands,  ana  ancceeded 
in  making  him  open  hia  eyea  and  pretend  to 
recover. 

*«  Where  am  I  r  aaid  be,  hi  a  fidni  ?oiee. 

**  In  the  shop  of  Ali,  the  cleverest  and  tbs 
poorest  barber  m  Cairo.  A  miserable  wretch, 
who  has  scorcely  a  glass  of  water  to  offer 
thee ;  but  who  is  ready  to  shave  thy  head  for 
the  honour  of  the  Prophet" 

'*I  demand  not  to  be  shaved,  but  to  be 
taken  to  tho  house  of  Abu  Munchar,  if  he  be 
known  in  this  quarter." 

^  Known !"  exclaimed  Ali,  **  why,  he  is  my 
most  intimate  friend,  and  scarcely  ever  passes 
a  day  without  stepping  in  to  hear  me  dis- 
course wisely  of  all  things;  for  he  baa  seen 
that  I  am  a  man  of  sagacity,  who  knows  seo- 
tenees,  and  can  expound  history  and  doctrine. 
He  has  seen  that  I  am  capable  of  enlightening 
the  imbecility  of  his  mind,  and  enlarging  the 
bounds  of  his  knowledge,  and  showing  him 
the  right  path,  and  giving  him  rules  of  con- 
duct, and  directions  in  the  search  of  wealth, 
and  means  to  avoid  tho  rod  of  government, 
and  advice  and  assisUinco  of  Si\  volaablo 
kind» ;  besides . . . ." 

'*  This  is  enough,"  replied  Maza,  "  to  per- 
suade mo  that  thuu  knowest  tho  man.  Show 
mo  his  dvveltinr^,  and  thou  shalt  bo  rewarded 
— by  my  thanks." 

"Nny"  quoth  Ali,  "itseemoth  to  mo  that 
thou  art  sick  and  unable  to  walk.  RcMnain  in 
my  shop,  nnd  I  will  call  upon  my  neighbour, 
nnd  mention  thy  name  «nd  detscribo  tliy  quali- 
ties,  and  brinjj  liim  to  thee." 

Be  it  so,"  siiid  Maza;  nnd  Ali,  who  was 
delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  entering  his 
neighbour's  house,  crossed  the    street,  and 
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pashiog  the  door,  that  was  ajar,  went  into 
the  passage,  and  cried,  ^Beit  /" 

*•  Who  is  there?"  was  the  reply. 

''May  the  stones,  and  the  walls  and  the 
roof  €i  this  dwelling  be  blessed !  **  exclaimed 
the  loqaacious  barber.  **  I  demand  permission 
to  enter.    I  bring  a  message.** 

''Come  up,**  said  Aba  Manchar,  leaning 
from  the  gallery. 

So  Ali  went  upstairs:  and,  having  kissed 
the  hands  of  his  false  friend,  told  him,  with  a 
thousand  circumlocutioBS,  of  what  had  taken 
place. 

"  Is  it  possible,**  cried  Abu  Munchar,  "  that 
the  Emir  Maza  of  Dork&n  is  in  the  condition 
which  thou  hast  described  t  He  is  the  chief 
and  president  of  our  company,  but  has  been 
absent  a  whole  year  on  a  wonderful  adventure. 
Let  me  hasten  to  receive  him.'* 

So  the  wag  went  down  and  embraced  Maza, 
and  took  him  away ;  leaving  the  poor  barber 
in  a  state  of  amazement  and  delight  that  he 
should  have  had  an  opportunity  of  giving 
hospitality  to  an  emir. 

Next  day,  Abu  Munchar  came  to  Ali*s 
shop,  and  entered  invoking  blessings  on  the 
owner. 

••  O  fortunate  barber ! "  he  cried,  "  thou  art 
about  to  attain  the  accomplishment  of  thy 
wishes.  The  Emir  of  Dork&n  hath  consented 
to  receive  thee  into  our  company ;  being 
amazed  with  thy  leamiDg,  and  charmed  by  thy 
wit,  and  fascinated  by  thy  elegant  demeanour. 
There  remain  but  some  ^w  trifling  formalities 
to  undergo,  which  of  course  will  not  stand  in 
the  way. 

Ali  was  profuse  in  his  expressions  of  de- 
light, and  promised  to  comply  with  whatever 
was  demanded  of  him. 

"In  the  first  place,**  said  Abu  Munchar, 
"  thou  must  exercise  thy  razor  upon  thy  face, 
and  shave  it  until  not  one  hair  remaincth  to 
look  at  another.  Then  thou  must  undress, 
keeping  nothing  on  but  thy  shirt  and  thy 
under-clothing.  Afterwards  thou  must  take  a 
kurbeh  (water-skin)  and  fill  it  with  foul  water, 
and  go  about  the  streets  offering  to  the  thirsty. 
Many  things  may  befall  thee;  but,  depend 
upon  it,  ere  long,  thou  wilt  belong  to  the  com- 
pany of  the  wise  and  happy.  Remember, 
however,  should  .iny  one  ask  an  explanation 
of  thy  conduct,  say  that  thou  wcrt  commanded 
by  Maza,  the  Emir  of  Dork  in.** 

Ali  consented  to  do  nil  this,  although  in 
his  heart  he  feared  the  consequences.  Accord- 
ingly, next  day,  having  thrown  away  hia 
beard,  clotted  with  soap,  he  went  forth  in  his 
shirt  and  drawers,  bearing  on  his  back  a 
kurbeh  filled  from  the  Kalish.  The  weather 
was  very  hot,  and  before  he  had  taken  ten  paecs 
a  crowd  of  boys  and  girls  followed  him  laughinjr 
and  cryinnf,  "O  mad  Sakka,  give  us  to  drink  ;" 
and  he  gave  them  from  a  brass  cup,  and  they 
spluttered,  and  eursed  him,  and  pelted  him 
with  stones,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  a  crowded  bazaar.  Here  the  people 
made  way  for  him,  crying,  '^This  is  a  man 


performing  a  penance.**  Some  asked  to  be 
refreshed ;  and  many  were  deceived  into 
tasting  what  he  gave.  Whereupon  they  kicked 
and  buffetted  him  from  one  end  of  the  bazaar 
to  the  other,  and  said,  ''This  is  one  of  the 
wags.  Let  us  make  him  have  cause  to  weep 
instead  of  to  laugh.** 

In  this  way  he  passed  from  one  quarter  to 
another,  without  ever  failing  to  be  beaten  in 
any  one,  until  he  felt  his  brain  whirl. 

"  Woe  be  unto  me!**  exclaimed  the  unfor- 
tunate shaver  at  length.  "  l*his  matter  is  not 
agreeable.  It  will  be  well  if  I  reach  my  des- 
tination soon,  otherwise  I  shall  not  have 
strength  to  taste  the  felicity  that  is  prepared 
for  me.** 

As  be  uttered  these  words  a  Bey,  ridinc^ 
upon  a  horse,  passed  with  his  attendants;  and 
seeing  the  Sakka  (water-carrier),  who  was  now 
covered  with  dirt  and  in  rags,  asked  for  a  drink, 
intending  to  present  him  afterwards  with  a 
piece  of  gold.  But,  when  he  tasted  the  foul 
drink  he  was  enraged,  and  ordered  his  people 
to  seize  the  offender,  and  to  beat  him,  and  to 
drag  him  to  prison.  He  was  accordingly 
dragged  to  prison,  and  thrown  in  amidst 
thieves  and  bad  servants,  and  passed  the  rest 
of  that  day  and  the  whole  night  in  misery, 
bemoaning  himself,  and  wishing  that  he  had 
never  undertaken  this  adventure.  In  the 
morning  they  brought  him  before  the  head  of 
the  police,  who  questioned  him  as  to  the 
motives  of  his  conduct  Remembering  what 
had  been  told  him,  Ali  avowed  that  he  had 
obeyed  the  instructions  of  the  Emir  of 
Dork&n. 

" Dork&n ! "  cried  the  Zabib,  "I  know  no 
DorkdJi ;  therefore  there  can  be  no  such 
place  as  Dork&n.  Who  ever  heard  of  Dorkd.n  ? 
This  man  is  guilty  of  impiety.  He  hath 
added  a  place  to  Allah*s  earth.  Let  him  be 
beaten  for  speaking  of  Dork&n !  ** 

According  to  this  wise  decision,  poor  Ali 
was  beaten  until  he  was  incapable  of  standing. 
Pain  and  suffering  deprived  him  of  his  wits ; 
and,  when  they  cast  him  forth  into  the  street, 
he  mowed  and  gibbered  at  all  who  passed. 
Some  compassionate  folks  now  took  him  on 
their  shoulders,  and  carried  him  to  the 
Morist4n  or  madhouse,  where  they  chained 
him  to  a  ring  and  beat  him,  that  he  might 
return  to  his  senses.  But  they  at  length  grew 
weary  of  their  benevolent  exertions,  and  left 
him  as  foolish  as  ever. 

When  they  ceased  to  torment  him  he 
imagined  strange  things;  as  that  ho  was  a 
prince  of  a  vast  country,  and  was  surrounded 
with  wealth  and  bright  scenes  and  beautiful 
damsels.  So  ho  danced  and  rattled  his 
chains  and  shouted  "  Blessinrrs  on  Abu 
Munchar  and  the  Emir  of  Dorkan."  Then, 
the  keepers  camo  and  fell  upon  him  with 
sticks,  cryinir,  "What  an  obstinate  maniac  is 
this!  he  has  been  beaten  enough  to  make 
three  wise  men ;  and  lo !  he  will  not  leave 
howling." 

Ali   remained  in  this  miserable  condition 
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several  days  :  nfter  which  Abu  Munchsr, 
heoriag  of  his  fate  and  repenting  of  what  he 
hsd  dooe,  went  ■□(!  procured  hia  releaac,  and 
took  him  to  hia  palace  near  the  Zeynab  gate. 
Here, — alrange  to  aaj,  but  the  ways  of  Allah 
are  iDscrutabls — quiet,  aod  good  feL'diDg,  and 
clean  clothing,  restored  liim  to  his  wita.  The 
wag  appointed  him  as  odb  of  his  acrvnnta, 
and  he  remained  a  long  time  in  tranquillity 
without  alluding  to  what  hiid  taken  place. 

At  length,  however,  ooe  day,  Ali  the  barber, 
being  merry,  said  to  his  master : 

"  5  merry  man,  where  is  that  place  whei 
Lhe  wise  and  happy  congregate,  and  whero 
is  possible  to  call  up  by  the  uere  will  all  that 
is   beautiful   and   magnideent   in    the   world, 
and   to  enjoy  without  trouble  the  fruits  of 
power  and  wealth!" 

"  Thou  haat  already  been  there,"  replied 
Abu  Munchsr. 

"I  remember  not    What  moaner  of  plac« 

"TheMoristan!" 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  SALMON. 

No  creature  con  well  have  a  quieter  birth- 
place tlian  the  trout  which  ia  spawned  in  the 
Bonn.  The  Baao  is  not,  on  the  whole,  a  quiet 
river,  for  it  has  a  prodigious  deal  of  work  to 
do,  and  it  does  its  work  in  a  prodigious  bustle 
at  limes ;  though  occasioDolly  it  relaxea  some- 
what, and  seems  to  remember  the  great  truth, 
that  nothing  is  worth  the  loss  of  composnre. 
The  work  that  the  Bann  hoii  to  do  is  to  earry 
away  into  the  se-a  all  the  water  that  other 
rivera  pour  into  the  largest  lake  of  our  three 
kingdoms — Lough  Neagh.  Thia  lake  measures 
eighty  miles  round ;  and  several  rivers  pour 
their  waters  into  it,  while  tlicro  is  only  this 
one  river  Bann  to  carry  them  away.  So  it 
must  move  quickly  to  get  its  work  done ;  and 
it  does  push  on,  and  drive  between  its  bonks, 
and  fume  and  splosh  at  a  grand  rote,  where 
rocks  are  obalinate  in  refusing  to  get  out  of 
its  way.  In  other  spots,  whence  the  rocks 
got  rolled  away  ages  ogo,  and  when)  thick 
woods  overhang  the  stream,  its  current 
becomes  not  less  rapid  but  moro  still.  Clear, 
deep,  and  dork,  it  Uierc  flows  on  swillly  and 
silently.  There  it  is  that  the  salmon,  if  they 
ore  wise,  look  about  them  for  some  little  covi 
— some  recess  in  the  bonks — which  is  aeldon 
violently  flooded,  but  which  receives  a  gentlt 
ripple  OS  thu  slroam  sweeps  by,  In  such  i 
little  cove,  with  a  floor  of  puro  sand,  the  eggi 
of  the  salmon  may  lie  unnormed  by  any  uis 
turbonce  till  the^  are  hatched.  Some  of  Che 
fish  deposit  their  spawn  where  the  waters 
lash  the  aand,  or  where  animals  like  to  drink, 
and  there  the  eggs  come  to  nothing  and  are 
lost.  Thia  is  now  so  well  understood,  that  In 
some  places  (in  one  place  in  France  partica- 
latly)  fishermen  are  making  fortunes  by  look- 
Jug  in  good  time  to  the  eggs  and  milt,  and 
iMnng  thiit  they  are  deposited  in  favoumblt 
'  fi/uet.    Hundreds  of  thousands,  aye,  eountlcsi 


millions  of  fish  may  bo  provided  for  huoua 
food  by  this  simple  precaution,  for  want  o[ 
which  some  of  our  Scotch  and  Euglisb  riv«n 
are  supplying  less  and  less  salmon  every  jwr. 

In  such  a  quiet  pool,  with  its  clean  tiaiy 
bottom,  does  the  &b  past  its  earliest  days. 
From  its  first  wriggle  aa  a  minute  insect  (sa 
we  should  call  it  if  wo  could  see  it  at  that 
Btago  of  its  life)  to  its  first  use  of  iU  fiiu  and 
taiClbat  little  pool  is  iU  world,  Ita  world  is 
quite  big  enough  for  it,  and  altogether  beymd 
its  com  prehension.  Even  there  tt  is  not 
wholly  beyond  the  reoch  of  the  tides — not 
shut  out  from  the  influences  of  the  mooOiaDd 
the  laws  which  keep  a  universe  fall  of  fitlok- 
ments  in  their  due  place  and  order :  bat  the 
little  fish  is  very  like  us  in  being  frightened, 
and  fancying  that  everything  is  out  of  order 
when  any  commotion  happens  that  it  did  not 
foresee.  If  it  suppose  Uiat  the  universe  wis 
made  for  the  aake  of  infant  trout,  it  may  well 
be  alarmed  when  a  strong  ripple  spreads  over 
itfl  pool,  and  the  water  makes  a  bubble  or  two 
against  the  bank ; — just  as  men  used  to  take 
for  granted  that  the  world  was  coming 
to  an  end  when  there  was  an  eclipse ;  oi 
when  an  unusual  aurora  borealis  turned  tbs 
calm,  cool  night  sky  into  a  blood-red  dome. 
Mankind  has  grown  wiser  with  experience, 
and  is  learning  that  all  goes  on  in  tho  noblest 
and  most  regular  and  stedfast  way  undor  laws 
which  never  change;  so  that  the  wise  man 
fears  nothing :  and  even  the  iDfont  trout 
grows  bolder  and  happier  as  it  learns  more  of 
its  own  world  of  waters.  It  wields  its  fins.  It 
practises  with  its  tail ;  it  ilnds  it  can  rise  to 
the  surface,  and  drop  down  to  the  sand,  and 
get  into  the  shade  at  noon  under  the  roots  of 
some  water-loving  tree,  or  moke  new  glancing 
lights  in  Uie  shallows  by  playing  off  its  scolea 
in  the  sunshine.  Sy  degrees,  it  goes  out 
further  into  the  current,  and  delights  in  being 
swept  along  by  il,  even  though  it  ia  whirled 
away  from  its  own  native  cove.  It  may  not 
bo  for  ever.  In  n  year  or  two  it  mny  come  np 
the  stream  agnin — as  so  many  do  every  Mnon, 

Meantime,  down  it  goes ;  not  all  »t  once, 
but  as  may  suit  its  ^rowing  slntnglh  udadxe, 
and  the  proviuon  of  food  its  finds.  Tewards 
the  end  of  winter  the  waters  grow  cold.  The 
melting  snows  make  them  chilly.  Tho  suit 
water  will  be  warmer;  and  tlio young  creature 
is  strong  enough  now  to  bear  a  saluwatvr  life. 
So  down  it  goes,  fiLster  and  fiister.  It  does 
not  know  why,  but  it  is  curried  on  foster  *nd 
faster,  under  banks  where  the  Iis2els  are 
hanging  out  their  catkins,  oad  the  willow. 
palm  its  velvet  tufts.     Here  and  there 


are   making  a  sjilulter  nuiong   the   ripening 
reeds.    But  now  the  river  rndies  no  Tost  that 
the  snn-gluuras  am  like  lightning,  and  tiiAr^J 
a  rumbling  ronr  like  thnudtr,  and  ft.«pl>' 
like  a  deluge.     Ou  sbooUthu  littl>         i' 
setting  ita  rudder— thsi  is,  its  ' 
like  the  older  lish  IbaL 
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it  is  over  the  Falls  of  the  Bann,  and  beginning 
to  feel  what  the  salt  water  is  like.  Still  the 
old  fish  promise  that  it  shall  see  its  native 
cove  again.  It  must  bo  done  by  leaping  this 
barrier  of  rocks ;  but  thousands  of  salmon  do 
that  every  year.  What  fiah  has  done,  fish 
may  do. 

And  now,  a  shroud  of  mystery  encloses  the 
life  of  the  salmon.  During  the  first  year  its 
ago  is  known  by  the  state  of  its  scales ;  and 
its  generation  is  then  called  grilse,  or  grailse,  or 
grawls.  After  that,  its  mode  of  living  is  so  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of  that  there  is  not  a  natu- 
ralist, nor  a  fisherman,  along  the  whole  north 
coast  of  Ireland  who  can  tell  when  or  how  the 
trout  passes  into  the  salmon  (if  indeed  it  be 
the  trout  which  certainly  becomes  the  salmon,) 
or  how  old  the  salmon  may  live  to  bo ;  or  at 
what  age  its  savoury  ilakes  make  the  best 
eating ;  or,  in  short,  anything  whatever  beyond 
this : — that  the  same  fish  return  every  season 
to  the  same  river;  the  salmon  of  the  Bann 
being  short  and  thick,  and  those  of  the  Bush 
river  long  and  slim  in  comparison;  and 
so  on.  So  we  must  treat  salmon  as  we  do 
ladies — neglect  all  considerations  of  age — 
make  no  inquiries  on  that  obscure  point,  and 
sympathise  in  their  activities  and  pleasures 
without  asking  whether  they  had  a  beginning, 
or  will  ever  come  to  an  end. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  talk  of  every  body's 
''sphere.''  What  a  sphere  is  that  of  the 
salmon  of  the  Bann!  What  a  coast  has  it 
to  range,  whether,  when  carried  out  to  sea 
with  the  rush  of  waters,  it  turns  to  the  right 
band  or  to  the  left!  That  it  does  range  along 
the  coast  is  certain,  as  the  watcher  on  many 
a  promontory  can  avouch.  Let  the  observer 
stand  on  the  precipice  of  Fairhead — the  salient 

Eoint  of  the  Antrim  coast  At  first,  he  will 
e  curious  about  the  little  lako  which  dis- 
charges its  waters  by  a  fissure  in  the  rock, 
making  a  waterfall  down  that  steep — more 
than  six  hundred  feet  above  the  busy  surge. 
Already,  on  this  face  of  the  rock,  are  there 
traces  of  that  strange  architecture  of  Nature 
which  comes  out  to  more  perfection  further 
to  the  west.  If  the  observer  looks  out  to  sea, 
his  eye  will  be  fixed  by  the  outlines  of  the 
Scotch  islands,  as  they  lie  calmly  anchored  in 
the  deep  blue  sea,  or  the  Mull  of  Cantire 
closiD?  in  the  eastern  horizon.  He  sees  more 
than  their  outlines.  In  clear  weather  he  sees 
the  bright  eminences  and  dark  ravines  on  the 
mountain  sides.  Now  let  him  look  below — 
sheer  down  into  the  transparent  waters.  Are 
there  not  ulveir  flickerings,  bright  glnncings, 
which  show  that  the  ulmon  ore  there  at 
playt  There  they  are;  and  near  a  great 
dangWi  A  rode  stands  ont,  an  islet  separated 
hv  aizU  Uset  of  roarinff  tide  from  the  shore, 
dbeotiyir 
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h  that  the  aalmon  take  off 

'Mtoff  tfeet  eoeadea  may 

I  fish  do  not 
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during  the  months  when  salmon  arc  not 
allowed  to  be  taken;  but,  when  the  doom 
day  comes,  the  bold  fishermen  do  a  great 
feat  They  sling  two  ropes  from  the  shore  to 
the  islet,  at  a  height  of  ninety  feet  above  the 
tossing  waves;  and,  by  laying  short  planks 
across,  they  make  a  bridge, — a  suspension 
bridge  with  a  vengeance — with  no  guard  but 
a  single  rope  for  a  hand-rail.  The  stranger 
usually  declines  bein^  swung  in  mid  air  on 
such  a  bridge  as  this :  but  the  fisherman — who 
lives,  during  the  salmon  season,  in  a  cottige 
on  the  islet — runs  backwards  and  forwards 
as  tranquilly  as  if  he  were  passing  London 
Bridge;  and  so  do  his  comrades.  If  the 
salmon  did  but  know  their  own  case,  they 
would  glance  up  from  amidst  the  waters,  and, 
warned  by  that  great  inverted  arch  in  their 
sky,  would  strike  otf, — well  out  to  the  north, 
and  not  approach  the  coast  again  for  miles. 
But  all  that  the  salmon  know  of  their  own 
case  is  that  they  want  to  go  up  the  rivers,  to 
deposit  their  spawn  and  milt;  so  they  hug 
the  shore,  in  search  of  the  river's  mouths. 

Soon  they  come  to  that  strange  place, 
where,  as  we  are  informed,  the  great  giant. 
Fin  McCoul,  had  a  mind  to  make  a  path  for 
himself  and  his  wife  to  pass  over  to  Scotland, 
without  getting  their  feet  wet  Were  any 
salmon  present  to  see  that  causeway  begun  ? 
and  did  they  fear  that  it  would  bar  them  out 
from  the  Bush  and  the  Bann  1  There  are  the 
wonderful  paving-stones  at  this  day^ut  so 
neatly  to  fit  into  one  another,  like  the  cells  in 
a  bee-hive,  and  built  in  so  firmly  that  the 
winter  surge,  in  all  these  thousands  of  years, 
has  never  washed  them  asunder.  Were  there 
any  salmon  to  see  the  accident  by  which 
those  stones  were  spilled,  which  are  liow  seen 
lying,  all  in  a  heap,  toppled  all  manner  of 
ways?  Giantesses  who  act  as  mason's  labourers 
to  their  husbands,  should  see,  before  they  go 
out  to  work,  that  they  have  strong  strings  to 
their  aprons.  Fin  MeCoul's  wife  forgot  this. 
She  brought  him  plenty  of  stones  in  her 
apron,  and  he  paved  them  in ;  jammed  them 
firm  into  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  a  stfimp 
of  his  heel.  But,  one  day,  her  apron-string 
broke,  and  her  load  of  stones  fell  out — where 
they  now  lie.  Whether  her  husband  was  put 
out  of  humour  by  so  small  an  accident  as 
this,  as  does  happen  to  husbands  sometimes, 
or  whether  his  attention  was  called  of!*  by 
some  pressure  of  business  elsewhere,  we  can- 
not say:  but  the  causeway  certainly  never 
was  finished.  A  beginning  was  made  at  the 
opposite  end — at  SLifTa — that  Scotch  islet 
where  the  giant  had  a  cave  where  he  liked  to 
be  cool  at  noonday  (and  a  green,  cool  cave  it 
is) ;  but  the  path  never  stretched  very  far 
out,  at  either  end;  and  the  salmon  got  round, 
quite  easily,  at  this  day. 

Some  salmon  seem  to  have  no  eye  for  cork 
floats.  They  swim  in  among  them,  without  a 
thought  of  a  trap.  But  they  find  themselves 
in  one;  and,  alter  floundering  amonir  ropes 
and  cords,  perhaps  from  Monday  to  Saturday, 


they  find  themHclvca  drawn  to  shore  whether 
they  will  or  no,  and  uei/ed  by  the  hot,  cruel 
hands  of  man.  If  our  trout  of  the  Bnnn  kept 
outside,  or  were  alert  enou^^h  to  sprin^j;  over 
at  the  last  moment,  it  is  on  its  way  to  its  own 
river,  rejoicing.  The  Bush  river  comes  Arst, 
and  there  the  Bush  salmon  take  leave  of  all 
the  rest  for  a  season,  and  part  off  to  their 
country  scats  for  the  autumn  and  Christmas. 
When  the  mouth  of  the  Bann  is  reached,  so 
do  the  Bann  fish,  whisking  up  stream,  under 
Coleraine  bridge,  and  onwards  another  mile, 
to  where  the  salt  water  meets  the  fresh. 

Hero  is  a  point  of  stu'h  danger,  that  we 
pause  to  take  breath.  There  are  some  few 
chances  of  escape;  but  the  perils  are  awful. 
All  that  the  poor  fish  has  any  doubt  about  is 
as  to  whether  it  can  leap  up  those  rocks,  over 
which  the  fresh  waters  are  pouring  like  a 
cataract  It  can  make  the  leap,  no  doubt. 
Every  salmon  does.  And  it  will  no  doubt 
keep  at  the  top  when  it  has  got  there— which 
ia  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  business  to 
the  human  observer.  How  it  is  that  the 
rush  of  the  stream  over  the  natural  weir  does 
not  carry  back  the  fish  in  a  moment  is  a 
mystery  to  us;  but  the  salmon  would  pro- 
bably despise  us  if  wo  asked  any  questions, 
even  as  old  women  despise  kings  who  inquire 
how  the  apple  gets  into  the  dumpling.  So 
we  will  merely  say  that  the  young  salmon 
obeys  instructions  as  it  did  in  going  down: 
sets  its  rudder  stniight,  stiffens  its  body,  and 
shoots  forward  with  all  its  might,  against  the 
rush  of  waters. 

And  is  it  safe,  after  all  ?  There  are  so 
many  perils  that  it  knows  not  of  I  There  are 
buildini,'s  in  the  bctl  of  tlio  river,  evrry  Mtonc 
and  cTiTV  brick  of  which  was  laid  in  malice 
prepcHHc  againHt  the  Kiliiion  of  the  Wiwm. 
There  are  half-ji-(loz«fn  stout  Kton(»  w;ills  or 
piers,  built  backwards  from  the  rocky  wcMr, 
encloning  Hpncos  which  an»  Call  but  tin*  middle 
one)  as  many  traps  fortius  iioh.  At  the  upper 
end,  th»ire  are  iron  i^ratings  to  each  trap — 
doors  which  open  and  shut;  and  at  the  lower 
end  there  are  also  iron  j^ratin^'s  which  are 
nearly  closed,  but  not  ijiiite.  A  space  of  a 
few  inches  is  left  between  the  trratini;s,  whic!i 
incline,  backwards  so  as  to  direct,  as  it  were, 
the  appronchin?''  fish  to  the  little  gap.  When 
they  have  once  leaped  in,  they  can  never 
more  get  out.  l'\»r  a  few  monientK,  jiniidst 
the  dash  and  ronr  of  the  descending;  w-atcrs, 
tliey  are  unconsrions  of  their  fate.  They  are 
whirled  hiich  ;  t!iey  shoot  n«TO«s  the  pool; 
and  at  lenLrth  thfV  dn.^h  thern^rlvcs  mndlv 
a^r'iinst  the  upper  ;,'r:iti:i;/s:  but  it  i^  all  in' 
vain.  Il'  t!i-'y  conid  p:iss  this  <»rie  trratiiuf. 
they  Would  be  sale  lor  this  yi'::r;  jor  liure  is  i 
no  net — no  siiimon  fi^hinL.'  J.hc»V(»  th*»  weir. 
The  Iri^^h  ^Mlcietv,  to  whom  the  fishery 
bi'lonirs  t:ike  care  of  that:  and  if.  as  at 
present,  they  let  llse  lishtTy  to  a!i  individual, 
he  is  no  less  carilnl.  One  of  tlie  two  neat 
red. brick  colt.'jnt-s  which  are  built  on  the 
outermost   piers,   ia    for  the   watchman   who 


looks  to  the  poachers.  The  other  has  tbe 
great  scales  for  weighing  the  fish,  and  other 
apparatus.  It  is  somewhat  piteous  to  see  the 
silvery  scales  of  many  a  fish  sticking  to  th« 
balance,  while  the  seething  traps  belo«^  sre 
tempting  moro  to  their  mte.  As  for  the 
other  cottage,  it  contains  a  little  bed,  where 
the  watchman  takes  his  sleep  in  the  daytime, 
amidst  such  a  din  of  waters  as  would  make 
a  fierce  lullaby  to  most  of  us.  By  nigbti 
while  his  solitary  candle  bums  within,  throw- 
ing a  feeble  gleam  from  the  lattice  upon  the 
surrounding  foam,  he  is  stealing  about  alopg 
the  piers,  and  across  the  shaking  planks, 
which  make  bridges  from  one  to  another. 
He  peeps  and  pries  and  peers  about,  to  see 
if  any  improper  nets  t>e  in  the  water. 
Perhaps  while  he  is  doing  so,  the  poachers 
may  oe  watching  his  dim  form  from  under 
the  shadow  of  the  solemn  woods  which  come 
down  to  the  river  banks.  Perhaps  they  may 
be  actually  in  the  river — up  to  their  waiats 
in  water,  under  the  shadow  of  the  piers.  If 
caught,  their  punishment  is  a  fine  of  about 
six  pounds  for  each  offence;  in  default  of 
payment,  six  months*  imprisonment. 

The  flapping  and  frightened  fish  remain  in 
their  trap  till  the  next  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
or  Saturday  morning,  when  the  men  fish 
them  out  with  landing-nets.  Last  Thursday 
morning  there  were  seventy-three  salmon  : 
this  morning,  there  were  sixty-one.  The 
youngest  and  smallest  weigh  four  pounds: 
the  greater  number  rise  from  twelve  pounds 
to  twenty  pounds;  and  even  twenty-five 
pounds  is  n(»t  an  uncommon  weight.  The 
price  of  salmon  in  the  towns  along  the 
coast  is  ::bo!it  sixpence  per  pound — unless 
where  hold-keepers  impost^  on  inexpe- 
rienced traveller-*.  But,  tlie  fis»h  from  these 
traps  are  packed  in  boxes,  and  forwarded 
by  cr.rt  to  l*ort  Rush  for  exp(»rt  When  the 
railway  to  Londonderry  is  finished,  they  will, 
no  doubt,  be  sent  there  too,  on  their  way  to 
many  new  places.  The  ice  in  which  they  are 
parked  is  supplied,  in  hard  winters,  from 
\v\A\  lakes  and  ponds:  but  tho  last  two 
winters  have  been  too  mild  to  supply  the 
reijui^ite  quantity ;  so  that  the  fish  from  the 
;,'reen  dr-pihs  of  this  solemn  co.ast  have  been 
preserved  in  ico  from  the  still,  unfathomable 
lakes,  ireezin;:,'  below  the  black  pine  forests 
of  Norway. 

Our  subject  has  jrrown  sombn*  and  some- 
what t('0  j)athetic.  ix;t  ua  t;iko  a  brif»bter 
view. 

Our  y<um^r  salmon  was  erTtainly  not  canorbt 
on  tliiv  its  tirsl  itscent :  i'nr  it  is  known  to 
have  revi-itc^d  the  haunts  (d*  its  infancy.  We 
have  said  tiint  there  w;is  one  space  (it  is  the 
centre  one)  between  llie  piers  which  is  not  a 
ir.:p.  It  is  exiled  the  Queen's  (iap  ;  and  any 
li>h  which  are  lucky  or  discreet  enough  to  go 
v.lr;ii::ht  up  mid-slrenm,  pass  here  without 
iiMpedimcnt.  It  is  wide  open  at  both  ends. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  on  Sundays, 
except  that  any  tish  that  have  entered  between 
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the  drawing  on  Saturday  morniDg  and  the 
opening  of  the  tmps  that  night,  are  turned 
into  a  special  little  dungeon,  railed  off  on  one 
aide,  there  to  pass  their  Sunday.  For  all 
otherSi  the  way  is  completely  clear  from 
Saturday  night  to  six  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning.  Whether  our  young  fish  went  up 
by  the  Queen's  Gap,  or  on  the  Sunday,  it  got 
through,  and  without  knowing  anything  of 
the  perils  it  had  escaped.  How  sweet  the 
lapse  of  the  fresh  waters  was,  after  the  inces- 
sant roll  and  crash  of  the  surge  on  the  iron- 
bound  coast  of  the  Atlantic  ;  how  the 
autumnal  woods  contrasted  with  the  black 
basaltic  precipices  above  the  main ;  how  the 
wildflowers  on  the  banks  appeared  after  so 
many  miles  of  tangled  and  floating  seaweeds; 
which  looked  best,  the  little  column  of  blue 
peat-smoke  from  the  peasants  cabin  under 
the  woods,  or  the  brown  smoke-clouds  from 
the  kelp-fires  in  the  stony  amphitheatres 
of  the  coast  ? — which  was  the  most  loveable, 
the  swallow  skimming  the  meadows,  and 
brushing  the  blue  waters  with  the  tip  of  its 
wing,  or  the  red-legged  crow  throwing  the 
drops  about  in  the  llltle  salt-pools  in  the  rock, 
poking  its  red  bill  into  salt  crevices ;  or, 
again,  the  cormorant  perched  on  its  solitary 
basaltic  pillar  amidst  the  translucent  green 
waters :  now  rearing  i\a  head  to  survey  the 
whole  land  and  sea,  and  then  intent  once 
more  on  its  fishing  ?  Which  of  these  varieties 
may  be  most  charming  to  a  salmon,  we  will 
not  undertake  to  decide.  We  only  assert  that 
the  salmon  has  the  opportunity  of  judging, 
as  it  lives  and  moves  among  them  all. 

Having  found  the  tranquil  cove  it  hoped 
for,  and  deposited  its  spawn  where  itself  first 
began  to  move  in  the  universe ;  having  done 
that  great  duty  of  the  year,  and  somewhat 
replenished  its  strength  with  alternate  repose 
undcT  the  banks,  and  pleasure  excursions 
among  the  windings  and  inlets  of  the  great 
river,  the  salmon  set  about  its  descent  There 
was  no  fear  of  molestation  now.  The  de- 
scending s:ilmon  are  too  poor  in  flesh  and 
condition  to  be  a  desirable  prize.  So,  once 
more,  in  the  midst  of  spring,  it  found  itself 
again  with  its  comrades  in  the  deep.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  the  eastern  coast  is  somewhat 
too  sombre,  that  our  fish  now  turns  its  head 
westward.  Ah !  there  are  perils  there,  too. 
Wherever  there  is  a  cluster  of  black  roeks 
near  the  shore,  and  therefore  in  the  path  of 
the  salmon,  there  may  the  white  cottage  of 
the  fisherman  be  seen,  niched  into  some  recess. 
There  may  one  great  net  bo  drying  on  poles 
or  gibbi't  on  the  rocks,  while  the  buoy  out 
yonder,  and  the  line  of  corks,  show  where  the 
other  is.  Everywhere  in  the  path  of  snlmon, 
may  the  drawing  of  the  net  on  Saturdays  be 
seen,  from  May  Day  till  the  ilOth  of  August. 
But  il  is  certainly  only  by  cxperifiiee,  if  even  so, 
that  our  young  salmon,  or  any  young  salmon, 
can  learn  how  dangerous  the  path  of  life  i.s, 
through  its  whole  course.  So,  on  it  went, 
merrily,  in  ita  first  cruise  along  that  cheerful 


shore;  past  the  arches  of  limestone  through 
which  the  railway  is  to  run;  past  that  won- 
drous verdant  slope,  from  the  white  beach  up 
and  up  for  1000  feet  to  the  crest  of  rocks 
which  crown  the  Coleraine  heights;  that 
slope  where  frost  and  snow  and  blight  and 
tempest  never  come ;  where  fairies  resorted 
to  their  very  latest  days,  as  everybody  remem- 
bers ;  where  miles  of  trailing  roses,  and  blue 
bells  and  periwinkles  and  heaths,  with  sweet 
berries  enough  to  feed  the  whole  fairy  race, 
might  tempt  them  back  to  their  flowery  tents, 
if  the  myriads  of  rabbits  were  not  too 
formidable,  and  if,  alas  I  the  fairies  were  not 
dead,  cold,  and  gone ;  where  the  few  dwellings 
peep  out  from  thickets  of  blossoms,  and 
gardens  are  so  many  little  wildernesses  of 
sweets;  where  turfy  paths  girdle  the  steeps, 
that  watchers  may  sit  on  a  heather  cushion, 
and  look  out  for  the  silvery  spangling  of  the 
sea  where  the  salmon  are  at  play  : — by  this 
cheerful  shore  went  our  young  fish;  and  it 
swept  by  the  turning  of  the  great  plain  which 
spreads  from  those  heights  to  Lough  Foyle; 
and  into  Lough  Foyle  it  went,  and  up  and 
down  in  it^up  to  where  old  Derry  stands  on 
its  hill ;  and  where  on  a  high  pillar  stands 
her  hero-pastor.  Walker,  with  the  Bible  in 
one  hand,  while  the  other  points  to  the  Lough 
where  the  ships  are  passing  the  boom,  and 
bringing  food  to  the  starving  citizens  to 
whose  fortitude  Queen  Victoria  owes  her 
crown.  Up  to  the  woods  near  the  town,  and 
down  and  away  among  the  labyrinth  of  stake- 
nets,  roves  our  young  salmon;  but  not  to 
stay,  for  it  is  a  salmon  of  the  Bann,  and  there- 
fore without  any  intention  of  becoming  an 
immigrant  of  Lough  Foyle.  As  a  salmon  of 
the  Bann,  it  will  live  and  die. 

And  when  and  how  did  the  dying  happen  ? 
As  to  the  when  there  is  no  saying.  How 
should  there  be,  while  salmon  are  so  resolute 
against  telling  their  ages?  Whether  our  fish 
made  many  voyages  or  few,  whether  years 
or  generations  passed,  whether  watchers, 
poachers,  and  lessees  remained  the  same,  or 
were  superannuated  and  buried  away,  while 
our  salmon's  eye  was  still  clear,  and  its  flesh 
firm  and  flaky,  and  its  scales  brilliant  and 
flexible, — its  day  of  doom  came  at  last  I'he 
victim  came  up  the  Bann — not  on  a  Sunday  ; 
and  it  entered  the  wrong  gap.  Neither  was 
it  on  a  Saturday  that  it  came;  for  it  certiinly 
did  not  pine  and  waste  in  a  state  of  panic 
during  a  long  Sabbath  day.  It  was  spared 
that  Its  pain  was  short.  One  wild  attempt 
to  leap — one  frantic  rush  round  the  pl::ce — 
and  it  was  fished  out,  and  presently  Happed 
its  last  in  the  scale  vv!n»ro  its  value  was  sure 
to  be  duly  estimati'd.  Fur  its  shroud,  it  had 
ample  folds  of  the  purest  powdered  ice, 
leathered  in  i'ar  lands,  by  forci^fu  hands,  for 
the  purpose.  Its  buri.il  service  was  the  t'nice 
said  by  the  chaplain  of  a  great  London 
company;  and  its  tomb  was  one  which  was 
not  devoid  of  outward  ornanjcnt  of  scjme 
richness — since  over  it  was  liunnr  a  massive 
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civic  chaia,  a  token  of  honours  to  be  domes- 
tically remembered  through  an  illimitable 
future. 

This  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  all  that  can  be 
told,  with  veracity  and  honour,  of  the  Life 
OF  A  Salmon. 


7 


c  n  I  p  s. 


THE  WORLD  S  FAIBEST  BOSE. 

There  was  once  a  mighty  queen,  in  whose 
garden  grew  the  choicest  dowers  of  every 
season  of  the  year,  the  fairest  of  every  clime. 
But,  she  loved  the  roses  most  of  all,  and  of 
them  she  had  the  greatest  variety,  from  the 
wild  thorn  with  green,  apple-scented  leaves  to 
the  most  beautiful  rose  of  Provence.  They 
grew  up  the  palace  walls,  twined  around  the 
columns  and  over  the  windows,  in  along  the 
passages  and  up  to  the  ceiling  in  every  hall ; 
and  the  roses  mingled  together  in  odour,  form, 
and  colour. 

But,  care  and  sorrow  dwelt  within;  the 
queen  lay  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  the  phy- 
sicians announced  that  she  must  die. 

**  She  may  yet  be  saved !"  said  the  wisest 
among  them.  **  Bring  to  her  the  fairest  rose 
of  the  world,  that  one  which  is  the  expression 
of  the  highest  and  purest  love.  Let  it  come 
before  her  eyes  oro  they  close,  and  she  will 
not  die." 

And  young  and  old  came  from  all  around, 
bringing  roses — the  fmrest  that  bloomed  in 
every  garden ;  but  the  rose  was  not  among 
them.  From  the  bower  of  love  they  might 
bring  flowern ;  but  what  rose  thercj  was  the 
exprcHsion  of  the  highest,  the  purest  love  ? 

And  th<<  poets  sang  of  the  world's  fairest 
rose — each  one  naming  his  own ;  and  there 
went  a  m(?88ago  far  over  the  hind,  to  every 
heart  thiit  beat  in  love — a  messiige  to  every 
rank  and  to  every  age. 

"  No  one  has  yet  named  the  flower  "  said  the 
sage.  "  No  ono  has  pointed  out  the  phico  on 
which  it  grew  up  in  ail  its  glory.  It  is  not 
the  rose  from  Romeo  and  Juliet's  tomb,  nor 
from  Valhorg's  grave,  though  these  roses  will 
ever  breathe  fni'Tanee  throufrh  lefjend  and 
song.  It  is  not  the  rose  which  bloomed  from 
Winkclried's  bloody  lances:  from  the  hallowed 
blood  which  wells  out  from  tiio  breast  of  the 
hero  dying  for  his  fatherland;  although  no 
death  is  more  sweet,  and  no  rose  redder  than 
is  the  blood  wiiich  then  flows  forth.  Nor  is 
it  that  Wonderful  flower  for  whoso  sake  man 
gives  up  yiN'irs  and  days  and  long  sleepless 
nights  in  the  solitiry  closet,  aye,  sacrifices  his 
fresh  life  to  cultivate — the  magic  rose  of 
science." 

*'  I  know  whore  it  blooms,"  said  a  hnpfiy 
mother  who  came  with  her  tender  infant  to 
the  (jiieen's  bedsiiie.  "  I  know  where  tlu' 
world's  fairest  ros«^  is  found ! — the  rose  which 
is  the  expression  of  the  hi;;liest  and  the  purest 
Jove.    It  blooms  on  the  glowing  cheeks  of  my 


sweet  child,  when,  refreshed  with  sleep,  it 
opens  its  eyes  and  laughs  toward  me  in  the 
fulness  of  its  love." 

Tair  is  that  rose,"  said  the  uge,  ''bvi 
there  is  one  still  more  beaotifoL" 

"•  Yes,  far  more  beaiitiftd !  *  said  one  of  the 
women.  ^  I  have  seen  it ;  a  purer,  holler  rose 
blooms  not  on  earth.  But  it  was  pale,  as  the 
leaves  of  the  tea-rose.  On  the  cheeks  of  the 
queen  I  saw  it  She  had  laid  her  royal  crown 
aside,  and  went  herself  with  her  siek  child, 
watching  with  it  through  the  long  sad  night 
She  wept  over  it,  kissed  it,  and  prayed  to  God 
for  it,  as  a  mother  prays  in  the  honr  of 
affliction." 

^Holy  and  wonderful  in  its  power  is 
sorrow's  white  rose,  but  still  that  is  not  the 
one." 

**  No !  the  world's  fairest  rose  I  saw  before 
the  altar  of  the  Lord,"  said  the  picas  old 
bishop.  **  I  saw  it  shining  as  though  the  face 
of  an  angel  appeared.  The  young  maidens 
went  up  to  the  Lord's  table,  to  renew  their 
baptismal  covenant;  and  the  roses  g^lowed, 
and  the  roses  paled  upon  their  fresh  cheeks. 
A  young  girl  stood  there;  in  the  fulness  of 
her  soul's  purity  and  love  she  looked  up  to 
her  God.  That  was  the  expression  of  the 
purest  and  the  highest  love ! " 

"  Blessed  was  she,"  said  the  sage ;  **  but  no 
one  has  yet  named  the  world's  fairest  rose." 

A  child  came  into  the  room — the  Queen's 
little  son.  Tears  stood  in  his  eyes  and  on  his 
cheeks.  Ho  carried  a  large  open  book,  with 
velvet  binding  and  large  silver  clasps. 
"Mother!"  said  the  little  one,  "oh,  just 
listen  to  what  I  have  read  here ! "  And  the 
child  seated  itself  by  the  bed,  and  read  from 
the  Book  of  llim  who  gave  himself  up  to 
death  on  the  cross,  that  all  men  might  be 
saved,  even  generations  yet  unborn.  "  There 
is  no  greater  love  than  this !" 

A  rosy  gleam  passed  over  the  queen's 
cheeks ;  her  eyes  became  bright  and  clear ; 
for  she  saw  unfolding  itself  from  the  pages  of 
the  Book  the  "  World's  Fairest  Rose." 

"I  see  it  I"  said  she.  "He  will  never  die 
who  looks  upon  that  Rose,  the  fairest  flower 
of  earth ! " 


WALKING-STICKS. 


Whether  it  was  a  cripple  or  a  dandy,  an 
old  gentleman  or  a  young  gentleman,  who'  first 
invented  walking-sticks,  cannot  now  be  de- 
termined. That  the  pilgrim  of  the  Middle 
Afifes  used  a  stiilT  we  know  well  from  sonff  and 
story  ; — a  stout,  stron^,',  serviceable  staff,  shcid 
with  iron,  which  stood  no  nonsense  ;  for  it 
was  intended  not  merely  to  support  the  pil- 
•,'riin  when  weary,  and  to  aid  the  ascent  and 
descent  of  hills  and  inonnt'iins  :  hut  to  quell 
the  lamiliarltii's  of  rough  wayfarers.  Tliere 
was  a  protuberance  a  short  distance  below 
the  top,  to  aftord  a  firm  grasp  ;  and  tlie 
upper  part  formed  a  hollow  tube,  in  which 
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the  pilgrim  carried  relics  of  saints,  small 
crucitixes,  or  other  humble  bat  cherished 
treasures.  There  are  records  of  other  articles 
stored  away  in  these  staff  receptacles;  the 
first  head  of  aafijron  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  England  from  Greece  in  a  pilgrim's 
staff,  at  a  time  when  it  was  dealh  to  take  the 
living  plant  out  of  the  country ;  the  ailk-wonn 
first  found  its  way  into  Europe  by  a  similar 
piece  of  cunning;  and  pilgrims  sometimes 
contrived  to  lay  aside  a  store  of  gold  coin 
in  this  hiding-place. 

The  staff,  or  alpenstock^  of  the  Swiss 
and  Tyrolese  is  an  unquestionable  walking- 
stick,  of  a  formidable  and  invaluable  kind. 
Exceeding  in  length  the  height  of  the  user, 
and  tipped  with  iron,  it  renders  important 
assistance  to  all  Alpine  pedestrians.  With 
its  chamois-horn  as  a  surmounting  crook,  it 
makes  some  pretension  to  ornament  All 
who  have  read  narratives,  or  seen  pictures,  or 
heard  lectures,  concerning  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc,  will  readily  call  to  mind  the  claim 
which  these  alpenstocks  have  to  be  called 
life-preservers. 

One  of  the  earliest  kinds  of  walking-stick 
adopted  as  a  support  by  elderly  persons,  was 
the/<?ni^  or  staSff  of  fennel- wood.  Being  long, 
tough,  and  light,  it  is  well  fitted  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  it  seems  to  have  given  name  to  a 
certain  castigatory  weapon  but  too  well  known 
to  school-boys.  In  Oriental  countries,  the 
hollow  or  pithy-stalked  palms  and  bamboos 
naturally  became  the  material  for  walking- 
sticks,  and  it  is  to  such  countries  that  we 
owe  the  designation  of  cane,  so  much  given  to 
these  pedestrian  accompaniments.  Antient 
Egyptian  walking-sticks  have  been  discovered, 
made  of  cherry-wood,  and  having  carved 
knobs.  Henry  the  Eighth  had  *^a  cane  gar- 
nyshed  with  sylver  and  gilte,  with  Astronomie 
upon  it ;"  and  **  a  cane  gamyshed  with  golde, 
having  a  perfume  in  the  toppe." 

Of  the  Clouded  Cane,  of  whose  nice  conduct 
Pope's  Sir  Plume  was  justly  vain ;  of  Jambees 
at  ten  guineas  per  joint,  and  plain  Dragons 
described  in  the  Tatler;  of  the  strong  cano 
and  the  amber-tipped  cane,  sung  by  Gay; 
of  the  long  and  elegant  sticks  used  by  elderly 
ladies  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  century, 
and  by  footmen  of  the  present  day ;  of  the  stout 
knotted  sticks  and  the  slender  bamboos  in 
fashion  half  a  century  ago ;  of  the  enormous 
grotesque  heads  carved  upon  sticks  to  suit 
certain  abnormal  tastes;  of  comic  canc^  with 
Tim  Bobbins  and  Punch  and  Merry  Andrews 
and  Toby  Fillpots  grinning  from  their  heads ; 
of  rough  sticks  and  smooth  sticks;  of  straight 
sticks  and  crooked  sticks ;  of  all  sorts  of 
sticks,  from  rattans  to  bludgeons,  it  is  not 
our  present  purpose  to  indite: — the  reader 
will  find  an  amusini^  account  of  most  of  them 
the    Report    of   the   Exhibition  Jury  on 
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Miscellaneous  Articles — a  jury  which  worked 
most  indefatigably  in  their  miscellaneous 
duties.  We  pass  all  this  to  say  a  little 
respecting  the  commorce  in    walking-sticks; 


which    is   much   more  extensive  than  most 
persons  would  imagine. 

It  appears  that  Uiere  is  scarcely  a  grass 
or  a  tree  which  has  not  been  made  available 
for  this  purpose.  The  varieties  most  usually 
selected,  among  the  growths  of  Europe, 
are  blackthorn,  crab,  maple,  ash,  oak,  b«ech, 
oran^tree,  cherry-tree,  furze-bush,  and 
Spanish  reed;  from  the  West  Indies  there 
come  vine-stems,  cabbage-stalks,  orange-stalks, 
lemon-stalks,  coffee-stalks,  briar-stalks;  while 
from  other  countries  in  the  warm  regions  are 
brought  rattans,  calamus-stems,  bamboos, 
Malaccas,  and  Manilla  canes.  Whatever  is 
the  kind  employed,  the  wood  is  usually  cut 
towards  the  end  of  autumn,  especially  if  it 
be  wished  to  preser\'e  the  bark. 

A  walking-stick  of  moderate  pretensions, 
made  of  ordinary  wood,  and  to  be  sold  at  a 
moderate  price,  passes  through  almost  as 
many  processes  as  a  needle,  and  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  manufactured  article. 
Let  us  look  on,  while  such  a  stick  is  being 
made. 

First,  then,  shall  it  have  the  bark  on  or 
not?  Most  of  the  better  kinds  have  lost 
their  bark,  and  ours  shall  accordingly.  Only 
one  halfpenny  is  paid  for  stripping  the  bark 
from  a  branch  of  the  warted-crab,  which  is  a 
favourite  wood  for  sticks;  but  has  a  bark 
obstinately  clinging  to  the  protuberances  on 
the  side  of  the  branch.  The  peelers  boil 
the  branch  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  the  bark 
then  readily  yields  to  any  simple  instrument 
In  straighter  and  smoother  branches,  the 
difficulty  is  less ;  and,  consequently,  the  rate 
of  pay  is  lower. 

Then  comes  the  straightening  of  the  stick, 
and  the  fashioning  of  the  crook,  which  so 
often  forms  its  upper  termination.  The  upper 
end  is  immersed  in  hot,  damp  sand;  it  be- 
comes s«ft,  and  non-elastic,  and  readily 
assumes  and  maintains  any  curvature  which 
may  be  given  to  it  For  every  kind  of  wood, 
there  is  a  temperature  and  a  dampness  best 
fitted  for  this  process;  and  thus  the  stick- 
maker  has  to  store  his  memory  with  a  body 
of  practical  rules  on  the  subject  Then,  for 
the  straightening,  the  stick  is  immersed  in 
hot,  dry  sand,  which  gives  it  a  kind  of 
pliability  different  from  that  requisite  for  the 
crooking ;  and  by  bending  and  humouring  it 
in  a  groove  in  a  board,  the  stick  becomes 
straight  and  symmetrical.  But  if  our  walk- 
ing-stick contemns  this  Quaker-like  strai^ht- 
ness,  and  has  a  yearning  for  the  knobby 
and  crooked,  it  comes  under  the  operation  of 
the  rasp  and  the  file — unless,  indeed,  the  knobs 
are  such  as  Nature  gave. 

The  external  adornment  is  even  more 
varied  than  the  orij^inal  form.  ^I.-my  walk- 
ing-sticks appear  in  such  masquerade  cos- 
tumes, that  their  brother  branches  would  not 
know  tliem  again ;  they  arc  sand-papered, 
or  cmeried,  or  rotten-stoned,  and  are  further 
smoothed  with  fish-fin  or  fish-skin ;  then 
they  are  stained  by  liquid  dyes,  the  chemical 
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eoDposition  of  which  the  atick-maker  pro- 
bably Dumbera  among  hit  tecrets ;  and  Uhtly, 
Ihey  are  woiahed.  Sometimea  the  aurface 
ia  eharred,  and  the  charred  portion  acraped 
off  here  and  there,  ao  aa  to  impart  a  mottled 
appearance  to  the  atiek.  Sometimea,  but 
more  frequently  on  the  Contiuent  than  in 
Enffland,  lithographio  tranafera  decorate  the 
aaifaoe  of  the  atick. 

Theae  efery-day,  ateady-looking,  thorooffh- 
ffolog,  middle-claaa  aervioeable  valking-aticka, 
form  the  mainatay  and  anpport  of  the  mano* 
Iketure,  like  aa  willow-pattern  platea  and 
twopeouy  copa  aud  aaueera  are  commercially 
mjre  important  to  the  Staffordshire  potteriea 
than  Parian  atatuettea  or  dessert  aenricea. 
Bat  atill  the  more  ornate  and  aristocratic 
aticka  and  canes  give  employment  to  a  large 
nnmber  of  work-people :  whalebone,  tortoiae- 
ahell,  ram'a  horn,  rhinoceroa*  horn,  gntta 
percha,  ahark-apine,  narwhal-horn,  ivory — 
theae  are  aome  only  among  many  aubatanoes 
employed  for  sticks.  The  mode  of  working 
each  kind  doea  not  differ  materially  from  that 
of  manufacturing  other  articlea  from  the  aame 
materials ;  but  there  is  a  curious  exception  in 
relation   to   tortoisoshell :  the  raspings  and 

Cringe  of  this  autwtance  are  auacepttble  of 
Inff  conglomerated  by  heat  and  preaaure, 
and  formed  into  elongated  roda  for  sticks— a 
capital  mode  of  picking  up  crumbs,  and  making 
them  useful 

As  to  the  ferules,  crooka,  handlea,  and 
decorative  appendages,  who  shall  number 
them?  Gold,  silver,  sham-gold,  sham-silver, 
ivory,  ebony,  tortoiseshell,  mother  o'  peari, 
agate,  coroulian,  jasper,  jade,  leather,  hair, 
silk,  skin — all  are  employed.  What  offence 
crooks  have  given,  that  they  should  be  out  of 
favour,  does  not  appear ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
the  rectangular  handlo  is  now  in  the  ascendant ; 
it  juta  out  in  stern  precision  from  the  vertical 
atem,  and  ignores  Hogarth^s  theory  of  the 
beauty  of  curved  lines.  It  sometimes  aspires 
to  stag!»*  heads,  and  at  others  descends  to 
stags*  feet;  and  not  unfrequently  it  makes 
a  Jenny  Lind-ish  attempt  at  portraiture. 

So  largo  has  this  manufacture  now  become, 
that  the  principal  Ijondon  maker  is  said  to 
sell  annually  nbout  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  walking-sticks  made  of  English 
wood,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
rattans  and  canes  for  making  the  more  ex- 
pensive varieties.  The  polished  ash  sticks  are 
mostly  made  at  Blrminghan  ;  where  they  are 
sawn  and  turned  by  machine-lathes,  previous 
to  the  polishing.  The  importation  of  walking- 
sticks  from  abroad  is  not  very  considerable, 
aa  the  English  makers  strive  to  meet  all  the 
demand  that  may  arise:  this  relates  to  the 
finished  sticks,  and  not  to  the  raw  material. 

There  is  a  nationality  even  in  walking- 
sticks.  Germany  makes  better  whalebone 
sticks  than  England,  and  is  also  expert  in 
making  elastic  and  tough  sticks  from  the 
almost  '  Hide  of  the  rhinoceros. 

Austr*  ^cka  with  carved  ivory 


handlea ;  but  Enffland  beam  the  palna  for  those 
ornamented  wiu  silver  wire,  or  gold  and 
silver  chaaing.  Paria  ia  said  to  have  bod,^in 
1847,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  "  "  '^ 
manufacturera,  and  nino  hnndrsd  iM'**Sizty- 
two  workneopis  employed  in  mskiog  walklog- 
sticks  ana  whips ;  but,  as  we  cannot  tell  bow 
ouuiy  have  been  added  to  theae  nnmbenftmn 
other  and  aimiUr  tradea,  ao  are  we  likewise 
without  data  to  settle  the  nnmerioal  dalsM  of 
the  walking-sticks.  There  were,  bowerer,  fonr 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  owtSb  of 
rattans,  bamboos,  snd  other  esneo  imported 
into  France  in  I860,  snd  this  seems  to  tell 
significantly  of  a  large  walking-cane  mano- 
facture  in  that  country.  The  little  Grand 
Ducal  (if  anything  so  little  can  be  grand)  State 
of  Hease  ezcela  all  other  countries  in  the 
manufacture  of  pkstorial  walkhig-aUcks.  In 
neatly  transferring  lithographic  patterns  to 
sticks  Heaae  ia  unrivalled  They  lire  sold 
brgely  to  England  and  America,  and  schdo  of 
them  are  ezcmingly  elegant;  the  patterns 
are  transferred  from  paper  while  the  ink  from 
the  printing,  whether  coloured  or  black,  is 
wet,  and  the  stick  is  afterwards  varnished. 

But  Hamburg  seems  to  be  the  walkiog- 
stksk  metropolis.  Herr  Meyer,  of  that  City, 
ia  the  king  of  stick-makers.  His  star  of 
walkmg-aticis,  radiating  in  all  its  splendonr 
in  the  Zollverein  department  of  tho  Great 
Exhibition,  attracted  many  sn  sdmiriiif  flaze. 
Very  little  less  than  five  hundred  vaitotles 
there  made  their  appearance  ;  from  the  ornate 
and  costly,  down  to  the  useful  and  cheap. 
Being  a  free  port  for  the  reception  of  aticka 
and  canea  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
hand-labour  being  cheaper  there  than  in 
London,  Hamburg  drivea  a  large  trade  in  this 
department  of  indu&try. 

Crochetty  walking-sticks  occasionally  mske 
a  noise  in  the  world — walking-sticks  which 
contain  a  shop  full  of  furniture  (more  or  less) 
in  their  bosoms.  A  Scottish  physician  has 
lately  coni-tructed  a  walking-stick  containing  a 
variety  of  medical  instruments  and  medicines. 
Another  sagai'ions  personage  has  enriched 
society  with  a  walking-stick  containing  a  com- 
pass, a  mirror,  a  dressing-case,  an  inkstand, 
a  telescope,  a  thermometer,  a  set  of  drawing 
instruments,  stationery,  and  lucifers.  A 
third,  thoughtful  concerning  the  supply  of 
nature's  wants,  has  made  a  walking-stick 
which  acts  as  a  miniatnro  larder  and  wine- 
cellar;  for  it  contains  a  long  cylindrical 
bottle,  a  wine-glass  on  similar  elongated  prin- 
ciples, and  a  receptacle  for  biscuits  or  com- 
pressed meat  Another  has  contrived  to  pack 
away  in  his  walking-stiok  a  useful  map  of 
Iiondon  and  a  compass.  A  fifth  (perhaps  an 
electro-biological  gentleman)  has  made  a 
walking-stick  with  a  complete  galvanic  battery 
in  its  interior;  "on  holding  the  knob  in  the 
hand,  a  shock  is  slijrhtly  felt,  and  by  taking  a 
piece  of  silver  or  copper  in  each  hand,  and 
touching  tho  knob  on  each  side,  the  shock  is 
greatly  increased !" 
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A»  to  the  murderaus  walkiog-ttiuks,  which 
thrust  out  upon  you  their  aworda,  or  dirka." 
or  spring  spenrs,  wa  like  Ihem  not:  ihcir  use 
is  oaly  to  be  toliTaled  in  privatu  guntlemcn 
ani  Aditora,  who  do  Dot  fi-e!  cowfuttable  in 
the  streets  of  CalifomU  or  Kentucky  without 
.1  Colt's  revolver  peeping  out  of  their  pooki 
toodcd  to  the  uuzzte  and  on  full  cock. 


A  CHIIJI'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 


Bad  deeds  neldom  prosper,  happily  for 
mnnkind  j  nod  the  English  cauae  guinud  no 
ndviiDtage  from  the  cruel  death  of  Junu  of 
Are.  For  a  long  time,  the  n-ar  went  heavily 
on.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  died;  the  alliimi-e 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  broken  ;  and 
Lord  Talbot  beranio  a  great  general  on  the 
GngttHh  aide  in  France.  But,  two  of  the  con- 
sequences  of  warn  are,  Futoioe — because  the 
people  cannot  peacefully  cultivate  thi;  ground 
SDd  grow  cropa — and  Peatileace,  which  comes 
of  want,  misery,  and  sutTering.  Both  theae 
horrors  broke  out  in  both  countries,  and 
lasted  for  two  wretched  years.  Then,  the  war 
went  on  ogain,  and  came,  by  slow  degrees,  to 
be  so  badly  conducted  by  the  English  govern- 
ment,  that,  within  twenty  years  from  the 
Bieculion  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  of  all  the 
great  Fronuh  conquests,  the  town  of  Calais 
alone  remained  in  English  hands. 

While  these  victories  mid  di:fuats  were 
toking  pinee  in  the  coarse  of  Ume,  many 
strange  things  happened  nt  home.  The  young 
king,  us  ho  grew  up,  proved  to  be  very  unlike 
his  great  father,  and  showed  himself  a  miser- 
able puny  creature.  There  was  no  harm  in 
him — he  had  t.  great  aversion  to  shedding 
blood  1  which  was  something — but,  he  was  ii 
weak,  Hilly,  helpless  young  man,  and  a  more 
■huttlecock  to  the  great  lordly  battledores 
about  the  Court  Of  these  battledorvs. 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  a  rul.ition  of  the  King,  and 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  were  at  flrat  th.> 
most  powerful.  Tho  Duke  of  Gloucester  hod 
a  wife,   who   wua    nonseasically  accused   of 

Srtctising  witchcraft  to  cause  the  King's 
eith  and  load  to  her  husband's  coming  to 
the  throne,  he  being  the  next  heir.  She  was 
charged  with  having,  by  the  help  of  a 
ridiaulous  old  womim  named  Margery  (who 
wu  caJled  A  witch),  made  a  little  waicn  doll 
in  the  King's  likcnesa,  and  put  it  before  a 
Blow  lire  that  it  might  graduullj  melt  away. 
It  WDB  supposed,  in  such  cases,  that  tho  death 
of  tho  peraun  whom  the  doll  was  made  to 
Kpreaenl,  was  sure  to  huppen.  Whether  the 
duchess  was  as  ignorant  as  the  rest  of  them, 
and  really  did  mnke  such  a  doll  with  such  ao 
Intention,  I  don't  know;  but,  you  and  I 
know  vi-ry  well  that  sho  might  have  made  n 
thousand  dolla,  if  she  h.id  been  stupid  enough, 
and  ml^ht  have  melted  them  all,  without 
hurting  the  King  or  anybody  vise.  However, 
■he  Wat  tried  fur  it,  and  so  was  old  Margury, 
and  M>  was  una  of  the  dukv's  chapluios,  whu 


was  charged  with  having  assisted  them.  Both 
he  and  Margery  were  put  to  death,  end  the 
duchess,  after  being  taken,  on  foot  and  bearing 
a  lighted  candle,  t£ree  limes  round  the  City 
us  a  penance,  waa  imprisoned  for  life.  The 
duke,  himself,  took  all  this  pri-tty  qDiolIf, 
and  made  as  little  stir  about  tho  matter  as  if 
he  were  rather  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  duchess. 

But,  ha  was  not  destined  to  keep  himself 
out  of  trouble  long.  Tho  royal  shuttlecock 
being  three-and-twenty,  the  battledores  were 
very  an.xioua  to  get  him  married.  Tho  Duke 
of  Gloucester  wanted  him  to  marry  a  daughter 
of  the  Count  of  Armagnac ,  but,  the  Cardinal 
and  the  Ear!  of  Suffolk  were  all  for 
Mahgaket,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Sieily,  who  they  knew  was  u  resulnle 
ambitions  woman  and  would  govern  tlie  King 
sa  she  chose.  To  make  friends  with  this  lady, 
the  Eart  of  Suffolk,  who  went  over  to  arrange 
the  match,  consented  to  sccept  her  for  the 
King's  wife,  without  any  fortune,  and  even  to 
give  up  the  two  most  valuable  possessions 
England  then  had  in  Fracce.  9o,  the  marriage 
was  arranged,  en  terms  very  advantageous  to 
the  lady;  and  Lord  Suffolk  brought  her  to 
England,  and  she  was  married  in  West- 
minster. On  what  pretence  this  queen  and 
Jier  porty  charged  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
with  high  treason  within  a  couple  of  years,  it 
is  impossible  to  make  out,  tho  matter  is  so 
confused  ;  but,  they  pretended  that  the  King's 
A-oB  in  danger,  and  they  took  the  duke 
prisoner.  A  fortnight  afterwards  ho  waa 
found  dead  in  bed  (they  said),  and  his  body 
shown  to  the  people,  and  Lord  Suffolk 
a  m  for  the  best  part  of  his  estates.  You 
iv  by  this  time  how  strangely  liable  stale 
prisoners  were  lo  sudden  death. 

If  Cardinal  Beaufort  hod  any  hand  in  this 
matter,  it  did  him  no  good,  for  he  died 
within  six  weeks  ;  thinking  it  very  hard  and 
curious — at  eighty  years  old  ! — that  he  could 
not  live  to  be  Pope. 

This  was  the  lime  when  Eogland  had 
completed  her  loss  of  oil  her  great  French 
conquests.  The  people  charged  the  loss  prin- 
cipally upon  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  now  a  duke, 
who  had  made  those  easy  terms  about  the 
lloya]  marrage,  and  who,  they  believed,  had 
even  been  bought  by  France.  So  he  was  im- 
peached as  a  traitor,  on  a  groat  number  of 
charges,  but  chieHy  on  accusaliana  of  having 
aided  the  French  king,  and  of  designing  to 
make  his  own  son  King  of  England.  The 
Commons  and  the  people  being  viulcnt  against 
him,  the  King  was  made  (by  hie  friends)  to 
interpose  to  save  him,  by  banishing  him  for 
fivo  years,  and  proroguing  tho  ParliamenL 
The  duke  had  much  ado  to  escape  from  a 
London  mob,  two  thousand  strong,  who  lay 
in  wiiit  for  him  in  St.  Giles's  Fields :  but,  he 
got  down  to  his  own  estates  in  Suffolk,  and 
•tailed  away  from  Ipsivich.  Sailinz  acriiss  the 
Channel,  he  sent  into  Calais  tu  Itnow  If  he 
might  lend  there  ;  but,  they  kept  his  boat 
and  men  ia  tho  harbour,  until  an  Engllsl* 
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ihip,  carrying  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  and 
called  the  Nicholas  of  the  Tower,  came  along- 
side his  liltle  vessel,  and  ordered  him  on 
board.  **  Welcome,  trattor,  as  men  say,**  was 
the  captun'd  grim  and  not  very  respectfal 
salutation.  He  was  kept  on  board,  a  pnsoner, 
for  eight-and-forty  hours,  and  then  a  small 
boat  appeared  rowing  towards  the  ship.  As 
this  boat  came  nearer,  it  was  seen  to  have  in 
it  a  block,  a  rusty  sword,  and  an  executioner 
in  a  black  mask.  The  duke  was  handed 
down  into  it,  and  there  his  head  was  cut  off 
with  rix  strokes  of  the  rustv  sword.  Then,  the 
little  boat  rowed  away  to  Dover  beach,  where 
the  body  was  cast  out,  and  left  until  the 
duchess  claimed  it  By  whom,  high  in  au- 
thority, this  murder  was  committed,  has 
never  appeared.  No  one  was  ever  puidshed 
fori! 

There  now  arose  in  Kent  an  Irishman,  who 
gave  himself  the  name  of  Mortimer,  but 
whose  real  name  was  Jack  Cade.  Jack,  in 
imitation  of  Wat  Tyler,  though  he  was  a  very 
different  and  inferior  sort  of  man,  addressed 
the  Kentish  men  upon  their  wrongs,  occa- 
sioned by  the  bad  government  of  England, 
among  so  many  battledores  and  such  a  poor 
shuttlecock ;  and  they  rose  up  to  the  number 
of  twenty  thousand.  Their  place  of  assembly 
was  Blackheath,  where,  headed  by  Jack,  they 
put  forth  two  papers,  which  they  called  **  The 
Complaint  of  the  Commons  of  Kent,**  and 
**  The  Requests  of  the  Captun  of  the  Great 
Assembly  in  Kent**  They  then  retired  to 
Sevenooks.  The  royal  army  cominir  up  with 
them    here,  they    beat   it   and   killed    their 

Seneral.    Then,  Jock  dressed  himself  in  the 
ead  general's  armour,  and  led  his  men  to 
London. 

Jack  passed  into  the  City  from  Southwark, 
over  the  bridge,  and  entered  it  in  triumph, 
giving  the  strictest  orders  to  his  men  not  to 
plunaer.  Having  mode  a  show  of  his  forces 
there,  while  the  citizens  looked  on  quietly, 
he  went  back  into  Southwark  in  good  order, 
and  passed  the  night  Next  day,  he  came 
back  again,  having  got  hold  in  the  meantime 
of  Lora  Say,  an  unpopular  nobleman.  Soys 
Jack  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Judges,  **WiIl 
you  be  so  good  as  to  make  a  tribunal  in 
Guildhall,  and  trv  me  this  nobleman  T  The 
court  being  hastily  mode,  ho  was  found  guilty, 
and  Jack  and  his  men  cut  his  head  off  on 
Comhill.  They  also  cut  off  the  head  of  his 
son-in-law,  and  then  went  back  in  good  order 
to  Southwark  again. 

But  although  the  citizens  could  bear  the 

beheading  of  an  unpopular  lord,  they  could 

not  bear  to  have  their  houses  pillaged.    And 

it  did  so  happen  that  Jack,  after   dinner — 

perhaps  he  had  drunk  a  little  too  much — 

oegan  to  plunder  the  house  where  he  lodged ; 

tinnri  ^hlch,  of  course,  his  men  began  to 

him.    Wherefore,  the  Londoners  took 

VFlth  Lord  Scales,  who  had  a  thousand 

u  the  Tower ;  and  defended  London 

nd  kept  Jack  and  his  people  out 


This  advantage  gained,  it  was  resolved  by 
divers  great  men  to  divide  Jack's  armjr  in  the 
old  way,  by  making  a  great  many  promiees^OB 
behalf  of  the  state,  that  were  never  Inf 
to  be  performed.     This  iltd  dWJ» 
some  of  Jack*s  men  ssrieff  that  they  ought 
to  take  the  eeoAtiona  which  were  offered,  and 
others  saying  that  they  ought  not»  for  thej 
wen  only  a  snare ;  some  gomg  home  at  onee ; 
others  staying  where  they  were;   and   all 
doubting  ana  quarrelling  among  themselves. 
Jack,  who  was  in  two  mmds  about  figiiting  or 
acceptbg  a  pardon,  and  who  indrad  did  both, 
saw  at  last  that  there  was  nothing  to  expect 
from   his   men,  and  that  it  was  veiy  likely 
some  of  them  would  deliver  him  np  and  get 
a  reward  of  a  thousand  marks,  wnieh  was 
offered  for  his  apprehendon.    So,  after  they 
had  travelled  and  quarrelled  %11  the  way  from 
Southwark  to  Blackheath,  and  flrom  'Black- 
heath  to  Rochester,  he  mounti^  a  good  horse 
snd  galloped  away  into  Snasez.   %nt,  there 

SUloped  after  him,  on  a  better  horse,  one 
lesumder  Iden,  who  had  a  hard  fight  with 
him,  and  killed  him.  Jack's  head  was  set 
sloft  on  London  Bridge,  with  the  fSue  lookiiug 
towards  BUickheath,  where  he  had  ndsed  his 
ilag ;  and  Alexander  Iden  got  the  thousand 
marks. 

It  is  suppossed  by  some  that  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  had  been  removed  from  a  higli 
post  sbrosd  through  the  Queen's  inflneoee, 
and  sent  out  of  the  way  to  govern  Ireland, 
was  at  the  bottom  of  this  rising  of  Jaek,  and 
his  men,  because  he  wanted  to  trouble  the 
Government  He  claimed  (though  not  yet 
publicly)  to  have  a  better  right  to  the  throne 
than  Henrv  of  Lancaster,  as  one  of  the  family 
of  the  Earl  of  March,  whom  Henry  the 
Fourth  had  set  aside.  Touching  this  chiim, 
which,  bein^  through  female  relationship,  was 
not  accordmg  to  the  usual  descent,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  Henry  the  Fourth  was 
the  free  choice  of  the  people  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  his  family  had  now  reigned 
undisputed  for  sixty  years.  The  memory  of 
Heniy  the  Fifth  was  so  famous,  and  the 
English  people  loved  it  so  much,  that  the 
Duke  of  York's  claim  would,  perhapa,  never 
have  been  thought  of  (it  woula  have  been  so 
hopeless)  but  for  the  unfortunate  circumstance 
of  the  present  Kiog*s  being  by  tiiis  time  quite 
an  idiot,  and  the  country  very  badly  governed. 
These  two  circumstances  gave  the  Duke  of 
York  a  power  he  could  not  otherwise  have 
had. 

Whether  the  Duke  knew  anything  of  Jack 
Cade,  or  not,  he  came  over  firom  Ireland  while 
Jack's  head  was  on  London  Bridge;  being 
secretly  advised  that  the  Queen  was  setting 
up  his  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  against 
him.  He  went  to  Westminster  at  the  head 
of  four  thousand  men,  and  on  his  knees  before 
the  King,  represented  to  him  the  bad  state  of 
the  country,  and  petitioned  him  to  summon  a 
Parliament  to  consider  it  This  the  King  pro- 
mised.   When  the  Parliament  was  summoned 
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the  Duke  of  York  accused  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset  ac- 
cused the  Duke  of  York;  and,  both  in  and 
out  of  Parliament,  the  followers  of  each  party 
were  fbll  of  violence  and  hatred  towards  the 
other.  At  length  the  Duke  of  York  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  of  his 
tenants,  and,  in  arms,  demanded  the  reforma- 
tion of  tho  Govemmant  Being  shut  out  of 
London,  he  encamped  at  Dartford,  and  the 
royal  army  encamped  at  Blackheath.  Accord- 
ing as  either  side  triumphed,  the  Duke  of 
York  was  arrested,  or  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
was  arrested.  The  trouble  ended,  for  the 
moment,  in  the  Duke  of  York  renewing  his 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  going  in  peace  to  one 
of  his  own  castles. 

Half  a  year  afterwards  tho  Queen  ^ave 
birth  to  a  son,  who  was  very  ill  received  by 
the  people,  and  not  believed  to  be  the  son  of 
the  King.  It  shows  the  Duke  of  York  to 
have  been  a  moderate  man,  unwilling  to  in- 
volve England  in  new  troubles,  that  he  did 
not  tike  advantage  of  the  general  discontent 
at  this  time,  but  really  acted  for  the  public 
good.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  cabinet, 
and  the  King  being  now  so  much  worse  that 
he  could  not  be  carried  about  and  be  shown  to 
the  people  with  any  decency,  the  duke  was 
made  Lord  Protector  of  the  Kingdom,  until 
he  should  recover,  or  the  Prince  should  come 
of  age.  At  the  same  time  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  was  committed  to  tho  Tower.  So, 
now  tho  Duke  of  Somerset  was  do^n,  and 
the  Duke  of  York  was  up.  By  the  end  of 
the  year,  however,  the  King  recovered  his 
memory,  and  some  spark  of  sense ;  upon  which 
the  Queen  used  her  power — which  recovered 
with  him — to  get  the  Protector  disgraced, 
and  her  favourite  released.  So,  now  the  Duke 
of  York  was  down,  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
was  up. 

These  ducal  ups  and  downs  gradully  sepa- 
rated the  wliole  nation  into  the  two  parties  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  and  led  to  those  terrible 
civil  wars  long  known  as  the  Wars  of  the 
Red  and  Wliite  Roses,  because  the  red  rose 
was  tho  badge  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  and 
the  white  rose  was  the  badge  of  the  house  of 
York. 

Tho  Dnko  of  Yt)rk,  joined  by  some  other 
powerful  noblemen  of  the  White  Rose  party, 
and  lending  a  small  army,  met  the  King  with 
another  small  army  at  St.  Alban's,  and  de- 
manded that  the  Dnke  of  Somerset  should  be 
given  up.  The  poor  King,  being  made  to  say 
in  answer  that  he  would  sooner  die,  was  in- 
stantly attiiekid.  Tlie  Duke  of  Somerset  was 
kilUni,  and  the  King  himself  was  wounded  in 
the  neck,  and  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  a 
poor  tanner.  Whereupon,  the  Duke  of  York 
went  to  him,  led  him  with  great  submission  to 
the  Abbey,  and  said  he  was  very  sorry  for 
what  luid  Imppcned.  Having  now  the  King 
ill  Ills  possession,  he  ji^ot  a  Parliament  suni- 
ni(»ned  and  himsulf  once  more  made  Protector, 
but,  only  for  a  few  months  :  for,  on  the  King 


getting  a  little  better  again,  the  Queen  and  her 
party  got  him  into  their  possession,  and  dis- 
graced the  Duke  once  more.  So,  now  the 
Duke  of  York  was  down  again. 

Some  of  the  best  men  in  power,  seeing  the 
danger  of  these  constant  changes,  tried  even 
then  to  prevent  the  Red  and  White  Rose 
Wars.  They  brought  about  a  great  council 
in  London  between  the  two  parties.  Tho 
White  Roses  assembled  in  Black  friars,  the 
Red  Roses  in  Whitefriars;  and  some  good 
priests  communicated  between  them,  and 
made  the  proceedings  known  at  evening  to 
the  King  and  tho  judges.  They  ended  in  a 
peaceful  agreement  that  there  should  be  no 
more  quarrelling ;  and  there  was  a  great  royal 
procession  to  St  PauPs,  in  which  the  Queen 
walked  arm-in-arm  with  her  old  enemy,  the 
Duke  of  York,  to  show  tho  people  how  com- 
fortable they  all  were.  This  state  of  peace 
lasted  half  a  year,  when  a  dispute  between 
the  Earl  of  VVarwick  (one  of  the  Duke*s 
powerful  friends)  and  some  of  the  King's 
servants  at  Court,  led  to  an  attack  upon  that 
Earl — who  was  a  White  Rose  —  and  to  a 
sudden  breaking  out  of  all  the  old  animo- 
sities. So,  here  were  greater  ups  and  doMSTis 
than  ever. 

There  were  even  greater  ups  and  dov^ns 
than  these  soon  after.  After  various  battles, 
the  Duke  of  York  fled  to  Ireland,  and  his 
son  the  Earl  of  March  to  Calais,  with  their 
friends  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick; 
and  a  Parliament  was  held  declaring  them  all 
traitors.  Little  the  worse  for  this,  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  presently  came  back,  landed  in 
Kent,  was  joined  by  tho  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  other  powerful  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  engaged  the  King's  forces  at 
Northampton,  signally  defeated  them,  and 
took  the  King  himself  prisoner,  who  was  found 
in  his  tent^  Warwick  would  have  been  glad, 
I  dare  say,  to  have  taken  the  Queen  and 
Prince  too,  but  thev  escaped  into  Wales  and 
thence  into  Scotland. 

The  King  was  carried  by  the  victorious  force 
straight  to  London,  and  made  to  call  a  new 
Parliament,  which  immediately  declared  that 
the  Duke  of  York  and  those  other  noblemen 
were    not   traitors,  but    excellent   subjects. 
Then,  back  comes  the  Duke  from  Ireland  at 
the  head  of  five  hundred  horsemen,  ridei  from 
London    to    Westminster,   and    enten   tha 
House  of  Lords.    There,  he  laid  but  ^ 
upon  the  cloth  of  gold  which  eofn 
empty  throne,  as  if  he  had  half  a  - 
down  in  it-=^but  he  did  not 
bishop  of  Canterbury  aaUnff 
vibit  the  King,  who  was  intt 
ho  replied,  *'  I  know  no  oi 
my  lord,  who  ought  not 
of  the  lords  present,  apol 
the  duke  went  out  oa  ha 
blished  himself  royally  in 
and,  six  days  afterwarda,  k 
a  formal  sUitemcnt  of  hia 
The  lords  went  to  the  Kin|( 
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•ab|<*ot,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  diaeuMioo, 
In  which  the  judgea  and  the  other  law  offioera 
were  afraid  to  give  an  opioioo  on  either  aide, 
the  oaeation  waa  oomprooiiaed.  It  waa 
agreea  that  the  preaent  King  ahould  retain 
the  Grown  for  hia  life,  and  that  it  ahould  then 
paaa  to  the  Dulce  of  Vork  and  hia  heira. 

Bat|  the  reaolute  Queen,  determined  on 
aaaerting  her  aon*a  rigbta»  would  hear  of  no 
auoh  thing.  She  eame  from  Scotland  to  the 
north  of  England,  where  aeveral  Mwerful 
lorda  armed  in  her  eanae.  The  Duke  of 
York,  for  hia  part,  aet  off  with  aome  6fe 
thouaand  men,  a  little  time  before  Chriatmaa 
Day,  one  thouaand  four  hundred  and  aixty, 
to  give  her  battle.  He  lodged  at  Sandal 
Caatle,  near  Wakefield,  and  the  Red  Roaea 
defied  him  to  cme  out  on  Wakefield  Green, 
and  fight  them  then  and  there.  Hia  generate 
aaid,  he  had  beat  wait  until  hia  gallant  aon, 
the  Earl  of  March,  came  up  with  hia  power; 
but,  he  waa  determined  to  accept  the  challenge. 
He  did  ao,  in  an  evil  hour.  He  waa  hotly 
preaaed  on  all  aidea,  two  thouaand  of  hi-i  men 
lay  dead  on  Wakefield  Green,  and  he  himaelf 
waa  taken  priaooer.  They  aet  him  down  in 
mock  atate  on  an  ant-hill,  and  twiated  graaa 
about  hia  head,  and  pretended  topay  court  to 
him  on  their  kneea,  aayin^,  **  O  King,  without 
a  kingdom,  and  Prince  without  a  people,  we 
hope  your  gracioua  Majeaty  la  very  well  and 
happy  r  ^^ff  ^^  worae  than  thia;  they 
cut  hia  head  ofi,  and  handed  it,  on  a  pole,  to 
the  Queen,  who  laughed  with  delight  when 
ahe  auw  it  (you  recollect  their  walking  ao  re- 
ligioualy  and  comfortably  to  St  Paura !),  and 
had  it  fixed  with  a  paper  crown  upon  ita 
head,  on  the  wulla  of  York.  The  Earl  of 
Salittbury  lost  hia  heud,  too ;  and  thu  Duke  of 
York^a  aecond  aon,  a  handaome  boy  who  waa 
flying  with  hia  tutor  over  Wakefield  Bridge, 
waa  atabbed  in  the  heart  by  a  murderoua  lord 
—Lord  Clifford  by  nume — who8e  father  had 
been  killed  by  the  White  Roaea  in  the  fight  at 
St  Albau'a.  There  waa  awful  aocritice  of  life 
in  thia  battle,  for  no  quarter  waa  given,  and 
the  Queen  waa  wild  for  revenge.  When  men 
unnuturuliy  fight  against  their  own  country- 
men, they  are  alwaya  observed  to  be  more 
unnaturally  cruel  and  filled  with  rage  than 
they  are  agninHt  any  other  enemy. 

But,  Lord  Cliffunl  hud  stubbed  the  aecond 
aon  of  the  Duke  of  York — ^not  the  firat  The 
eldeat  aon,  Edward  Earl  of  March,  waa  at 
Gloucester;  and,  vowing  vengeance  for  the 
death  of  his  father,  his  broUier,  and  their 
faithful  friends,  he  began  to  march  againatj 


the  Queen.    He  had  to  tarn  and  fight  m  great 
body  of  Weiah  and  Iriah  firat,  who  worried 
hia  advaneoh?  Tbeaa  he  defeated  in  _a  gnatj 
fight   at   ]f<li$imef^s  Groaa,  noar 
where  he  batitadgd  ft  nimibef  ~ Ktf 
Roaea  taken  i»4allf<$;  in  retaliation  for  the 
beheading  oHu  White  Roaea  at  Wakefield. 
The  QoMh  had  Vii  next  turn  of  beheading. 
Having  moved  tAMU  London,  and  h\mg 
in,  between    St  ilbaaSa  and  Bamet,   wiui 
the   Earl   of    Watfidr  and    the   Dake  of 
Norfolk,  White  Roaaa  both,  who  were  there 
with  an  army  to  oppoae  her,  and  had  got  the 
King  with   them;  ahe/defeated  them   with 
great  loaa,  and  ttmek'^off  the  heads  of  two 
priaonera  of  note,  who  wer^  in  the  King's 
tent  with  him,  and  to  whom  the  King  ud 
premiaed  hia  protection.    Her  triumph,  bow. 
ever,  waa  very  ahort    She  bad  no  treaaors, 
and  her  army  aubaiated  by  plunder.      Thia 
cauaed  them  to  be  hated  and  dreaded  by  the 
people,    and    particularly   by    the    London 
people,  who  were  wealthy.    Aa  aoon  aa  the 
Londonere  heard  that  Edward  Earl  of  March, 
united  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  waa  ad- 
vancing towarda  the  city,  they  refoaed  to  aend 
the  Queen  annpliea,  and  made  a  great  re- 
joicing.   The  Queen  and  her  men  retreated 
with  all  apeed,  and  Edward  and  Warwksk 
onme  on,  greeted  with  loud  acclamationa  on 
every  aide.    The  eooraffe,  beauty,  and  virtaaa 
of  voung  Edward  conld  not  l>e  aufiiciently 
pralaed  ov  the  whole  people.    He  rode  into 
London  like  a  conqueror,  and  met  with  an 
enthusiaatic  welcome.  A  few  days  afterwarda. 
Lord  Falconbridge  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
asaembled  the  citizena  in  St.  John*a  Field, 
Clerkenwell,  and  naked  them  if  they  would 
have  Henry   of  Lnncaater  for   their   King? 
To  thi4  they  all  roared,  '*  No,  no,  no  !**  and, 
''Kiog  Edward!     King    Edward r     Then, 
aaid  thoae  noblemen,  would  they  love  and 
serve  young  Edward  1    To  this  they  all  cried, 
**  Yea,  yes !"  and  threw  up   their  capa  and 
clapped  their   hands,  and    uheered    tremen- 
dously.   Therefore,  it  waa  declared  that  by 
joining  the  Queen  and  not  protecting  those  two 
prisonera  of  note,  Henry  of  Lancaster   had 
forfeited  the  crown;  and  Edward  of  York 
waa  proclaimed  King.  He  made  a  great  speech 
to  the  applauding  people  at  Weat  minster,  and 
sat  down  aa  aovereiirn  of  England  on  that 
throne,  on  the  golden  covering  of  which  hia 
father — worthy  of  a  better  fute  than  the  bloody 
axe  which  cut  the  thread  of  ao  many  livea 
in  England,  Uurough  ao  many  yeara — had  laid 
hia  himd. 


END  OF  VOLUME  THE  FIFTH. 
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